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tims, adds | ‘one more to a long line of similar oceur- 


* pences. 
be safely ‘ly passed upon it ; but the question is always a per- 


tinent one, “ Must such Chien pe?” 


A staxrcanr movement is on foot in our neighboring City 
of Brooklyn. It is an effort by public-spirited citizens to 
systematize the distribution of public charity under the super- 
vision of carefully chosen visitors, who shall examine into 
the circumstances of each applicant, and so prevent, if pos- 
sible, the gratuitous support of the unworthy and vicious, 
and promote a judicious co-operation of public with private 
charitable agencies. One of the most gratifying features of 
this movement is the fact that Protestant and Catholic, her- 
- etic and orthodox, are united in it, and work together in the 
~ most perfect harmony. 
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‘Tar breaking up of such a gallery of pictures as that 

which Mr. John Taylor Johnston has so carefully gathered 

must be esteemed a public misfortune. 

een generous in allowing access to art lovers, and it is to be 
_ feared that the auctionser’s hammer may scatter to the four 
winds a collection of modern pictures which we ean ill afford 
ato spare. 

Good lunes by the old asters: we can hardly hope to 
procure—they are not to be had by digging in the ground 
for them, like the relies which General Cesuola has found in 
: ‘Kurium. But good modern pictures are to be had if we will 
pay for them, and now that it has been found possible to 


iat ees ll ae ee . 


s collect enough money to purchase the treasures from Cyprus, 
om is not the attempt worth making to secure these paintings for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, whose gallery they Braces, 


well during ae xg Samar? 
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EAs particular case is too recent for judgment t to | i itself weal even in power. 


Mr. Johnston has | 


———————— 


Tue Shans of» fhe pabiig ee Stee the naan po 
ical situation affords the strongest evidence of the valu 
a free government, even though it be as imperfect ais O7 
A period of uncertainty, lasting for weeks, 1 in relation to the ~ 
result of a most important. election, duri ing which dema-~ é 
gogues have vied with each other: in spr ae extravagant 
stories of all sorts, following a campaign in which vigorous 
efforts were made to fire the public heart with old animosi- 
ties instead of educating the publie conscience in relation to 
the actual needs of the day, finds the great mass of the com= 
munity well poised, andonly anxious that the moot question 
may be settled in accordance with law, and in an honorable 
manner. 


Tue new speaker a the House eight ins career last Mon- 
day with a violent and indecent attack on the President, 
addressed mainly to the clap-trap dread of Cwsarism, which 
is most easily felt by those who know least what it means. 


| At a moment like this if was an unpardonable piece of indis- 


cretion and folly, and argues ill for the quiet of Congress 
and the impartial discharge of the speaker's dues. Tt logs 
as if the Democrats meant to try the game of bluster, ‘and 
to do what they may to make the Pr esident as weak as they 
can at a time when strength is most needed in his office. 
They miscalculate the effect either upon him or the Repubii- 
cans of such a game. Nothing will satisfy the country at 
large at this time but fairness, candor and truth. And the 
party th t shows no ge aeree ue ee in esos gre find 


z 


Tar the Republican party, after doing feomen‘a service 
in the demolition of giant wrongs and the preservation of a 
great nation, is now in mortal peril cannot be denied. Un- 
fortunately the conscience of a party is a movable commoc- 
ity, and that it sometimes finds itself in the wrong breast is 
asad fact. What its members may blindly allow it to do | 
under such circumstances the history of the Republican 
party of late years may teach us. Its present position and 
prospects are suggestive of the story of the pair of young 
pups which were once presented to an Indian. As the story 
goes, days passed and the youthful canines refused, or neg- 
lected, to open their eyes. At length the Indian’s patience 
was exhausted, and, taking the poor brutes by the hind legs, 
he rapped their little heads against a stump, with such force 
that the result need not be more particularly specified. 
Suffice it to say that the eyes were opened. The com- 
ment with hee he followed the action was— You'll see 
now, I guess.’ 


Mr. Caru Senda, 8 Pieees hon, 5 ‘hears the count of the 
electoral vote into the hands of the Supreme Court, we do 
not regard as a happy one. That court has already power 
ereater than that of any other court in the world—the 
power of construing and interpreting the Constitution and 
overruling the decision of all other branches of the Govern- 
ment. It is a fearful strain upon its popularity and it is credit- 
able that it has stood it thus far with such fair success. It is 
vastly important that its precious powers should not be made 


‘suspected, and that the capital of influence and reverence it 


has laid up should not be risked by needlessly increasing its 
responsibilities, To make changes in the Constitution 
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, ~ just now, to meet a case—though confessedly of great ur- 
ieiseng—vich would throw upon the Supreme Court the 
_ immediate responsibility of deciding a question in which the 
a ‘passions of the country and of party are dangerously 
- aroused, would be to imperil the honor and reverence in 
which that court is now held. We hope no such danger will 


be run. The Supreme Court may yet have to review decis- 
sions in the Presidential election which both Houses of Con- 


gress may make against the Constitution. Let us wait until 
these questions, if they are to arise, come in their natural 
order before that tribunal. The responsibility would be 
great enough even then. It would be a fatal mistake to 
throw any new element of jealousy, or of novelty, into the 


Senate. 
£24 __*- Tue immoral suggestion that individual electors might 
2 _- pardonably take advantage of their physical liberty at 
ad this crisis to throw votes for candidates they were not chosen 
, ~ to elect—in short commit a breach of trust—was one of the 
7 


~ most unexpected of propositions, considering its source, and 
~ the most odious of all conceivable means of escape from the 
difficulty we werein. It seemed additionally disgusting when 
~ connected with the name of so knightly and punctilious a gen- 
tleman as Prof. James Russell Lowell. Nobody needed his 
contradiction to discredit the rumors that he was a party to 
any such plan. That such a notion should have been pro- 
pounded is a fearful revelation of the state of political 
morality among its own loudest advocates. The only con- 
ceivable palliation for it is that the original plan was to choose 
electors, not of a ministerial kind purely, but with real choos- 
ing power—in which their own wisdom was to be exercised. 
We should be glad to return to the original idea, but since 
it has wholly disappeared, and electors are now chosen only 
and distinctly to record a decision already made by their 
election, no one without absolute dishonor and breach of sol- 
emn trust could do otherwise than fulfil literally the single 
duty committed to him by his constituents. The country 
may have made a great mistake in abandoning the old idea 
of electors exercising their own personal discretion as 
members of a deliberative college. But if ever this freedom 
is restored to the electors it must be done formally and pub- 
licly, and they must be elected upon that understanding. 


o%i 
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Tue situation in South Carolina continues alarming. 
The assembling of riflemen to the number of three thousand 
and upwards, has a bad look for public order. Meanwhile 
there has been no distinct breach of the peace. How far 
the President's policy, of placing a small band of United 
States troops—400—in, the capitol of the State, has pro- 
voked this assembling of armed citizens, is a disputed point. 
Ta the sensitive condition of the public mind it was certainly 
desirable to avoid any appearance of federal interference 
with State rights and popular sovereignty. On the other 
hand, an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. We 
are inclined to think a better policy at this time would have 
been to wait for positive offense against the federal constitu- 
tion before sending United States soldiers into the State, 
and especially to the capital. We have no doubt of the cau- 
tion and patriotism of the President, but the condition is go 
critical that even one with the best intentions may easily err. 
It ought not to be overlooked that a general persuasion of 
Gen Grant’s energy and courage and competency to meet 
open violations of the Constitution and of public order 
within his legitimate sphere of action has had a wholesome 
effect in calming treasonable or violent outbreaks in all the 
regions of disputed election. We cannot but respect Gen, 
Hampton’s pacific and wise counsel to his own party, and 


those who are not loud mouthed against Gov. Chamberlain 

seem to have little appreciation of his responsibilities and 

his perilous surroundings. He seems to us a brave, well- 

intentioned and not indiscreet man, who is trying to fill one 

of. the most arduous positions with courage and fidelity. 

We hope with trembling that forbearance and wisdom may 

yet settle the dangerous strife of parties and races in South 

Carolina, but certainly there are grounds for great anxiety 

that serious trouble may come not only to South Caro-.. 
lina, but to the whole nation, from the State that organized — 
and twice already has threatened the nation with disunion. 

It were better that the whole State were sunk in the sea 

than that it were left to arouse another civil war through the 

country. : 


THE PROVINCE OF RELIGION. 


Oxe has only to read a book like “The Ancient City,” of 
Coulanges, to see how inextricably interwoven the religious 
idea was in the earliest times with every part of life. What 
was there which this idea did not regulate? What domestic 
custom or relation was there; what matter of property, of 
acquisition or entail; what social or political or civil custom, 
for which religion did not have its word and office? And, 
in this respect, there was but little change, when in due time . 
the original ancestral worship was succeeded by various 
forms of nature worship. And when these in turn suc- 
eumbed to the increasing power of Christianity, again 
appeared the spectacle of a society thoroughly religious, 
informed in every part with religious ideas, attended by 
religious sanctions, associated with religious rites. The 
State and family were hardly less religious than the State 
itself, and literature was hardly less religious than theology. 
Like the epics of Homer and the epics of India and the 
North, the epic of the Middle Age is a divine comedy. Its” 
object and its inspiration are religious. It deals with the 
divine order and man’s relation with it. The sonnets of Long- ~ 
fellow—how beautiful they are!—comparing Dante's great 
poem toa cathedral are as religious as they are poetic, so- 
paramount throughout is the religious sentiment. With the 
painter it was not otherwise than with the poet. He subor- 
dinated everything to religion. To paint the Christ and the 
Madonna, the Father, and the Holy Ghost“ descending like a 
dove,” the mysteries of the Fall and the Redemption, was his 
unfailing joy. But everywhere there was the same tendency. 
The religious sentiment was omnipresent and was all-con- 
trolling. 

The aspect of our modern life is very different; so much 
so that it seems sometimes, to casual or careless observers of it, 
as if religion were going to repeat the fortunes of the idea of 
personal agency in the control of natural phenomena. The his- 
tory of human thought has been, in good part, the history of 
the progressive banishment of the idea of personal agency 


from the natural world. Province after province has been 


ceded from the domain of interference to the domain of law. 
So, in the matter of society and politics and human life in 
general, province after province has been ceded from the 
religious to the secular dominion. The secularization of 
industry, of politics, of law, of literature, of art, is almost a 
synonym for modern history, as Mr. Lecky has abundantly 
and eloquently shown in his “ History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Rationalistic Spirit in Europe.” Tt is not to 
be wondered at that many excellent people, earnest and 
religious, survey. this process with feelings of alarm unmixed 
with any consolation. To them it seems that, as the idea of 
personal agency in the natural world is being driven into 
ever closer quarters, so is religion being driven into an ever 


t 


_ religion before we have more. 
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narrower corner of the social world. Aye, more, as in the 
natural world the idea of personal interference threatens to 
succumb entirely to the idea of law, may not religion event- 


ually succumb to this persistently advancing secularity ? 
But there are those who cannot sympathize with these 


regrets and fears, however much they may respect them, and 
however tenderly they feel obliged to deal with them. These 
are not less religious than the fearful and foreboding ; not less 
convinced that of all human interests religion is the most 
central and important ; not less desirous and resolved that 
religion should exert its influence over no petty province, 
but over the whole of life, and that if the present tendency 
of things were on the whole atendency hostile to this con- 
summation, then it would be a consummation devoutly to be 
deplored and to be strenuously resisted. But that it is thus 
hostile to religion in the highest sense and to its omnipres- 
ent influence they are not convinced, but quite the contrary. 
They are conyinced that this tendency, which from one 
point of view appears as secularization and as a tendency to 
dereligionize the political and social and zsthetic and domes- 
tic life of man, seen from another and a higher point of 
view, is a religious tendency, a tendency to make the relig- 
ion of the future as omnipresent and all-controlling as the 
religion of the past. 

There is a hint of how this can be done in our experience 
of God’s relation to the world of natural phenomena. The 
Divine Worker banished as personal interference comes back 
again more potent and more beautiful than ever as the Life 
of universal law.. By this return the aspect of the natural 


world, which before was growing less and less divine, becomes 


wholly divine, wholly religious. And so the aspect of all 
social and domestic life, all art and politics and trade, that 


' has been seemingly growing less and less religious by the 


secularization of one proyince after another, becomes at once 
religious the moment that we recognize that the law of all 
this also is the law of the Eternal, and that the most relig- 
ious attitude we can take in the presence of all this, is that 
of patient inquiry and resolute obedience ; patient. inquiry 
into the laws of personal and social life and resolute obedi- 
ence thereunto. Only as there is this recognition and this 
attitude, shall religion in these latter days be just as omni- 
present, just as all-sanctifying, as it was wuen “the religion 
of the hearth,” or the nature-worship which succeeded, or 
medieval Christianity left no part of life uahallowed by the 
formal recognition of religion. 

Not that the recognition of the future will be as formalas 
the recognition of the past. Not that poetry is going to 


~ehoose only formally religious themes, and painting take 


again to painting the Madonna and the Christ to the exclusion 
of all other subjects ;. not that the old alliance is to be struck 


_ between Church and State, and political affairs invested with 


ecclesiastical solemnity, and God and Christ put into the 
Constitution, and the Bible as a. sine qua non into the public 
schools. We shall have less of all this formal recognition of 
The recognition which we 
shall have is the recognition in» every part of life of the law 
of that part ; in the State, of the law of justice ; in art, of the 


laws of color and of form ; in industry, of the law of use ; in 


domestic matters, of the laws of health and comfort and sta- 
bility. The time is coming when we shall not regard Watts’ 
Select Hymns as more religious than the most secular poetry 


~ of Tennyson, or a serio-comic picture of “The Rock of Ages” 


faithful, the most sincere! 


ag more religious than a landscape by McEntee or Gifford 
which fills us full of peace and quietness. The most relig- 
ious ought to mean the most ideal, the most earnest, the most 
The most religious man of busi- 


ness paeht to to” mean, not the man Lis has the most tents 


pinned up in his office, or the man who is most regular at. 
the prayer-meeting, but the man who best embodies in his 
daily business the eternal laws of trade. That teacher should 
not be regarded as the most religious who opens her school 
each morning with “religious exercises,” so called, but she 
who best embodies im her teachings the eternal laws of men- 
tal growth and acquisition. That painter should not be re- 
garded as the most religious who subordinates his art to for- 
mally religious purposes, but he who embodies in it the 
eternal laws and principles of beauty. Nor is science most 
religious when it subordinates iiself to an established the- 
ory of Christianity or the Book of Genesis, but when its 
gaze is firmly fixed upon the truth, without one sidelong 
glance to any consequence in extra-scientific spheres. And 
so we might go on through every department of human 
activity. 

A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
_ Makes that and the action fine. 


And the action is not merely fine, but actually religious, as 
when the little housemaid knew she was converted because 
she swept under the mats. 

We are not playing upon words. We are not trying to 
make things appear religious which are not so in reality, if 
haply thus we may becloud a little the exodus of religion 
from society. If the laws of life al! the way through are in 
deed and truth the laws of the Eternal, then it is by know- 
ledge of and obedience unto these laws that we are most 
religious. The derivative force of religion is the binding back. 
And by the apprehension that all life is sacred, and that all 


Jaws are God’s laws, we do bind back every human activity 


to its Eternal source and make it thoroughly religious. 
Henceforth we call nothing common or unclean. 
forth religion is not something apart from science, art and 
politics and social well-being, but is deeply implicated in 
all these things. But to say this is not to say that the oeeu- 
pation of avowed religious agencies is gone. The church 
and the religious press still have their function—a more 
important one than ever—to remind us that all life is sacred, 
to hold each part of life to the law of that part, art to 
the law of art, science to the method of science, politics to 
the principle of justice, and to enforce the recognition that 
in this way, whether consciously religious or not, each part 
of life becomes more actually religious, sacred and divine 
than it can be made in any other way. 


MATTER “AND SPIRIT. 


Tun mystery of God roots directly in the mystery of a 
Man ; because the clue to it lies in the answer to the twin- 
question, What is Matter, what is Spirit? and we should not 
so much as know that there were any Spirit-side if it were 
not for what happens to each man in his solitary conscious- 
ness. The one sole spot in the wide universe where to my 
sure knowledge there are two sides is—myself; the sole 
spot in all the universe where to your sure knowledge two 
sides meet is—yourself. From the deeps within, and cnly 
from those inner deeps, the answer comes to each one sepa- 
rately—comes with overwhelming certainty, “ Spirit-side 
there is in Self, at least.” Therefore the mystery of Self 
holds all the evidence there is upon the mystery of Spirit 
anywhere. 

What follows from this evidence of Self? The Material- 
ist’s belief is that Man is but a part of Nature ; nothing in 
one which is notin the other, he says. We agree and take 
him at his word—Nothing in Man which is not in Nature, 


Hence- 


4A 
¢ then what is there in the Man? To find out, we surely do 
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right to study, not the outside Nature, but the Man himself. 
Physical science, pointing to the mechanism of his nerve and 
brain-cell, asserts, “No thought without vibration, no feeling 
without force.” Again we heartily assent. The microscope 
may even show the vibration that corresponds so absolutely 
to each thought, and we shall but be glad to hail the mar- 
vel. But it will still be simple fact to also own that the mi- 
croscope which peers to the vibration never shows that 
thought to which it corresponds, that the test-tube never 
shows the feeling. More than this: microscope and test- 
tube never reach the faintest sign that anything like thought 
or fecling exists there to be shown. Beyond vibration, be- 
yond the chemical reaction, the silence seems a perfect 
silence. And yet—here is the point—we know that in that 
gilence lies a world! the world of Consciousness, where the 
voice is lifted up that says, “I feel, I think, I remember, I 
rejoice, I know the Ought, I know shame, and I know love 
and trust.” These voices are real phenomena, as real as any 
that the chemist or the physicist report ; are Facts ; and the 
chemist and the physicist do not report the first faint hint of 
them. 

Now then, since Man, as the Materialist urges, is but “a 


part of Nature—nothing in one that is not in the other”— 


and, since there lies this unseen world in man, are we not, 
by our friend’s own word, compelled to turn around and face 
the wide universe of Matter and greet something that cor- 
responds to Man’s Consciousness in it? Yes; in all reason, 
yes. If physical science bore any witness to the Spirit-side 
of us and then were ignorant abuut Soul in the universe, 
that ignorance might be ominous. But she is as silent about 
us. Or if our materialist allowed that there might be in us 
something that is not in the rest of Nature, then too her 


ignorance about Soul in Nature might be ominous. But that 


he does not allow. “Nothing in one which is not in the 
other,” he insists. By that insistance, if these two sides, Mat- 
ter-Spirit, cannot be disowned and cannot be divorced in 
us, then nowhere can they be disowned or divorced, and the 
World, too, has a soul. By that insistance, if the formula 
“No thought without vibration, no feeling without force” be 
true for Self, as we are learning to believe, its truth becomes 
reversed, and, being reversed, enlarges past all bounds, until 
it also reads, “No force, then, anywhere, without its Feeling, 
and no vibration anywhere without its Thought ; all Nature 
is alive”—like me! 

Instead of fearing, let us hope that the Materialist will 
make doubly, triply sure the statements so much feared by 
pulpits and by pews ; for in his favorite formulas he is mak- 
ing impregnable the foundations of religious faith ; is show- 
ing that, instead of being the opposites supposed, the two 


philosophies, “ Materialistic,” “Spiritual,” are really so re- 
‘lated that only by becoming one do they become the Truth. 


“Science and Religion,” we are apt to say, as if in some way 
they were contraries. Nay, save as outside and inside, nei- 
ther able to exist without the other, are contraries. The 
science that studies the physics of Nature reveals the mat- 
ter-side of Man; another science, studying the conscious- 
ness of Man, dimly reveals the mind-side of Nature. Hach 
science offers half the key that unlocks the mystery of things ; 
and no thing is so simple that both halves are not needed to 
turn its lock. Truly it takes sun, pebble and grass-blade to 
explain the baby; as truly it takes somewhat that hides 
within the babe to explain them. The Materialist, held to 
his claims, pronounces the fact of God more surely than any 
other voice that tries to utter that great name. 

For, change the terms a little, and the problem of Matter- 


Spirit is the problem called “God.” This Soul in Nature, 
this Spirit-side, this Liveness there that answers to the con- 
sciousness in us,is what we mean by “God ;” is all we deep- 
est mean. Does faith insist on having a God “ personal?” 
Well, be it again remembered that “person” is a mystery 
that for ourselves transcends all thought ; God's person must 
needs be & greater mystery yet. But however ereat, His 
mystery and ours are one. So the very theologies hint. “God 
became man,” says the Christian, and the Christian’s most 
real deity is this incarnate Lord. “God is a man,” says the 
Swedenborgian. “Man is a world, and the world is a man,” 
said the middle-age Mohammedan poet, meaning nearly the 
same thing, no doubt. His mystery and ours are one, for 
His begins in ours, and ours expands till it is lost in His. 
His endless fascination and our own are, therefore, one. 
What seek we so in seeking him? Our larger self, How 
seek we Him? Through deepening knowledge of our self. 
Tell yourself what you really are and you will know of Him 
all you wish. If such knowledge fails for Self, much more 
must it come short in regard to Him. And He forever fas- 
cinates because He is the never-found, yet never-lost. To be 
impatient with our ignorance is folly, and to be despondent 
over it is impatience. To exaggerate it by dogmatizing that 
He is “unknowable” is to exaggerate the ignorance—eyen 
as a more common kind of dogmatism exaggerates our 
knowledge. Life’s experience, more and more revealing Self, 
reveals Him in due proportion. It is usually the young 
who are the sceptics; at least, who are unhappy. in their 
scepticism. And this one clue is worth more than bare 
thinking in the search for Him. Is He the Perfect Self 
—then to know Him, “be perfect, even as the Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” 


MAGNANIMITY ORGANIZED. 


Ever since man began to speculate about the meaning of 
his career and to care enough about the events of his life 
to record them, we find him occupied with some of the 
processes which are essential to the founding or the main- 
tenance of a religion. What he has intended to door to 
express by aid of his religion is not always clear. That he 
has often organized absurdity and attempted the impossible 
is certain. But the dominant purpose which runs through 
all his experiments in religion may be discerned and may 
be described in general terms as the effort to classify his 
noblest hopes aud organize his most magnanimous inten- 
tions. His hopes, his fears, and his designs have often been 
grim or grotesque. His best purposes have often been dis- 
torted by hideous superstitions or made useless by agonies 
of fear. His efforts to improve human life have often been 
conceived in folly and crippled by ignorance. Still, if one 
would get at the meaning of the ancient religions he must 
see, first, that they—the worst of them not less than the 
best—were the organized expression of that which was noblest 
in the lives and the hopes of the people. 

The purpose which is dominant inthe multitudinous forms 
of religion to-day is the same intention—to express and 
make effective the very highest thought, feeling and beneyvo- 
lent desires: of those who call themselves religious, in what- 
ever fashion. But we have not yet reached the point where 
any large number of men and women have been willing to 
organize magnanimity pure and simple, unalloyed with 
srosser impulses and absurdities. The best men and women 
have very much at heart the desire to do something which 
shall express in concrete form their noblest passions, and 
not only express them with unmistakable clearness, but 
also make them efficient causes in the redemption of the 
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world from the brutal tyrannies of ignorance, vice, misery 
and gin. 
But the best men and women have not yet learned how 
grand and successful an undertaking it would be to make 
the sole basis of their organization their desire to improve 
the quality of human life. They do not yet clearly see that 
the only bond of union must be the good which is common 
‘to them all, and not the doubtful matters in which they 
disagree. It has too long been the fashion to overlook the 
few simple but universal elements which enter into all 
forms of religion, and to fix the attention on some minor 
point which distinguishes # few believers from all other 
men. They do not discard the universal elements, but their 
call to organization commonly reads, “Let us assemble 
ourselves together and form an association of which the 
basis shall be the universal plus .” Into the blank each 
writes his unimportant shibboleth,and thus narrows his organ- 
ization to something less than the universal truth. The new 
age will come when the plus sign shall be dropped and the 
sensus communis shall be esteemed the most important 
thing. | 
Suppose, for instance, the two great commandments of 
Jesus, which he affirmed included all that the law and the 
prophets had said or done, should be made the bond of a 
new union—would not those two commandments include not 
only the law and the prophets, but also the theologians and 
the philosophers, the sectarians and the sects? What 
divides the religious world to-day but questions about non- 
essentials? What hinders the welfare of man? Is it some 
doubt about a mode of baptism or the observance of a sacra- 
ment? Isit doubt or ignorance concerning the mode of 
existence of the Divine Being, or a question about the yvica- 
rious atonement? Are not all questions about Unity and 
“Trinity, Hpiscopacy: and Congregationalism, and all the 
- minor questions of ecclesiasticism absolutely trivial in face 
of the fact that ignorance of the common laws of health, 
decency and the means of earning an honest livelihood is the 
prolific mother of drunkenness, sexual vice, and all the 
crimes which spring from want and unbridled desire? Need 
any one doubt that when bestial desires have been con- 
trolled and intellectual appetites have been developed and 
the consciences of men have been trained to seek the true 
and the right at all hazards, it will then be perfectly safe to 
trust the people to settle for themselves all questions con- 
cerning the conduct of the religious life? 


In every church, as well as among the multitude of the 
unchurched, the chief obstacle to piety and the most stubborn 
opponent of religion is, in plain terms, nothing more nor less 
than the bestial nature which manifests itself in riotous 
appetites, in cruel rapacities, in covetousness, ambition and 
* hardness of heart. So long as the lower nature and the 

-grosser impulses have sway, all appeals to the heart and the 
conse!2nce are wasted breath, while subtleties of interpreta- 
tion and niceties of belief become ridiculously inoperative. 

The time will surely come—and the progress of the world 

is delayed until it does come—when the first condition of 
any great improvement of the quality of human life will be 
gsen to be the hearty union of all lovers of their race and 

- their cordial co-operation in so arranging the circumstances 
which affect the growth of the people that the brutish life 
shall not overgrow every noble impulse before the character 

- is fixed. This is a work of which no one denies the impor- 
tanee—the work of all charities, all institutions of education, 
of all those who attempt to comfort the poor, reform the 

- criminal, train the young and stimulate the weak, the ignor- 
~ ant and the vicious to attempt a higher life, 


In short, all the practical and most useful work of all 


religious organization, in all its many forms, comes to the | 


one thing—the effort to fit men for citizenship, for social 
duties and relations, and, in general, to prepare them to 
understand and accept each higher obligation as it presents 
itself. For the life of this world men need a training about 
which differences of opinion may exist, but they do not coin- 
cide with the differences which relate to the preparation for 
another life. All agree, however, that whoever is well fitted 
for this life is a better subject for the agencies which shall 
train him for another. Is it not, then, possible to unite all 
magnanimous sentiments and benevolent intentions in one 
grand crusade against the evils in the presert life which may 
be prevented? Would not such a formal acceptance of the 
claims of brotherhood give the better forces in society an 
immense advantage in the campaign against the brute which 
still survives in man? 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Tuts anxiously expected document is disappointing in that 
it withholds, perhaps prudently, the views of the President 
in regard to the critical state in which the election has 
placed the country. Perhaps he has been wise in throwing 
no new element of official opinion into the cauldron already 
full enough of conflicting pirtisan ideas and feelings. There 
is arare directness and simplicity in the manner in which 
Gen. Grant treats his own administration and confesses his 
inexperience in political life and training when he came into 
office. The errors which he admits are really largely due to 
the folly of which the country has again and again been 
capable, of selecting candidates for the Presidency wholly 
on the ground of availableness. If we put a man, however 
distinguished in other respects, wao is untrained and un- 


known in statesmanship or political life, into an office requir- 


ing above any in the world the completest and most tried 


experience in political life, we must expect the consequences — 


which have followed in all cases—rashness, submission to 
unworthy advisers, obstinacy of opinion, and the selection of 
weak and dangerous officials in the federal service. Nobody, 
whose opinion is worth considering, doubts Gen. Grant’s in- 
tegrity and desire to serve the highest interests of the coun- 
try, and nobody who is candid and truth-loving doubts that 
the best intentions have not prevented him from bringing 
the Republican party into disesteem, and our institutions 
into peril, by the disgraces which his cabinet officers and his 
civil service list have inflicted upon the record of the last few 
years. We do not doubt that the consequences of the war, 
the vast public debt, and the immense taxes it involves, 
the state of the currency and the depression of business, 
have produced a large part of the evils which are unjustly 
charged upon the administration. But the administration 
has not made these lighter, it has too often aggravated 
them by unstatesmanlike and injudicious appointments and 
weak measures. On the whole, it is a fortunate thing that 
we have nearly done with the present administration, and we 
can breathe more freely already in the prospect of a change 
of rulers. = 

It is impossible to compare the love and gratitude, the en- 
thusiasm and pride, felt in Gen. Grant’s great war record, and 
his position as a chieftain when he acceded to the Presiden- 
tial chair, with the general coolness of feeling toward him 
or the satisfaction which attends his exile from office—both 
reflected in the apologetic and sad tone of the personal parts 
of his last message—without a melancholy sense of the mu- 
tability and indiscriminateness of public applause and the 
probable result of political elevation upon a military hero’s 
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fame. Itis clearly a great misfortune to the ts of the 
great civil war that his noble fame should be heayily clouded 
by his political failure. But it is more to the discredit of 
the American people that they should despise or ignore the 
indispensable necessity of trained statesmanship in the per- 
son they put into the Presidential chair. They, and not 
Gen. Grant, are mainly responsible for the lack of wisdom, 
power and popularity which have attended their thoughtless 
choice of a ruler without experience and without statesman- 


like antecedents. 
A Democratic statesman is, under any cireumstances, 


likely to make a ‘better President than a Republican unbred 
in political life. If we can have both a statesman and a Re- 
publican, as we shall have if Goy. Hayes is elected, it is bet- 


~ ter still. In Mr. Tilden, if he wins the place, we shall at 


least have a statesman—for he was selected for his political 
ability and training—and we can be tolerably sure that he 
will not make great administrative blunders. 

There is nothing in the rest of Gen. Grant’s message 
which is specially noteworthy—except the dead and huried 
San Domingo question, in which all sorts of improbable 
benefits are assumed as certain to haye followed from the 
annexation of that island, which he so strongly advised. 
There is a simplicity and an infatuation in this statement 
which shows how childlike the President is in his political 
temperamant and vaticinations, and how set in his notions. 

We have not lost respect for the President as a man, or a 
hero and warrior, on account of his failure as a civil ruler. 
But it seems absolutely necessary to warn the American peo- 
ple against the danger of putting men of great popularity 
into our highest political seats without regard to the ground 
on which their popularity rests. Statesmanship is alike the 
most necessary and the most neglected interest in our public 
life. Thanks to the Secretary of State, our foreign minis- 


ters have been generally creditable to the country during the - 


present administration, but, with a few exceptions, the Cabi- 
net has not been such as to illustrate the ability and dignity 
and statesmanship of the nation. Let us hope that we are 
now to enter, under either candidate for the Presidency, 
upon an administration where each head of a department 
will be distinguished by the highest fitness and the highest 
character. 


Just as we are going to press, on Wednesday afternoon, 
the telegraph brings the news that the electoral vote of 
Florida has been cast by a unanimous vote of the Board of 
Canvassers for Hayes, the Republican electors receiving a 
majority of 930 votes. Louisiana and South Carolina have 
also both been declared Republican, so that unless Congress 
shall refuse to receive the votes of one or more of these 
three States, the election of Mr. Hayes must be regarded as 
finally settled. A rumor that Governor Grover, of Oregon, 
has refused certificates of election to two Hayes electors 
lacks confirmation, and would not necessarily affect the result 
of the election, as the Oregon statutes give the third Repub- 
lican elector power to fill the alleged vacancies existing. 

While the Returning Board of South Carolina has declared 
that State for Hayes, the news now comes that the Demo- 
cratic House has at last obtained a legal quorum by the 
desertion of a member of the Republican House and that 
the Sapreme Court of the State has decided that the former 
body is the legal one and issued a mandamus compell- 
ine the Secretary of State to turn over the returns for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor to the Democratic speaker. 
In the absence of further news, it is idle to speculate upon 
the probable issu2 of this latest move in South Carolina 
affairs ; but there is evidently serious trouble at hand. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOSTON CHIT-CHAT. 


DEAR InqurRER:—‘‘I believe in the resurrection” of news- 
papers. And so I am specially glad to welcome the LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, as it comes up out of the shadow in the vigor of re- 
birth, and with the light of a new life in its eyes. 

For purely personal reasons, my joy at the resurrecvion is modi- 
fied just a 7ittle by the re-christening. Not that I at all question 
the wisdom of its movement. I trust the managers perfectly for 
that. But I remember a time, some years ago—bless us, how old 
some of us young fellows are gefting !—when from my safe posi- 
{ion within the lines of the old faith, this mission and proclama- 
tion from the kingdom of darkness was first wafted to me from 
the fields of the enemy outside the fort. Yes, the LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIAN was the first Unitarian paper I ever held in my hands and 
read. AvdI love the name as that of an old-time helper. I was 
fascinated by the editorials and contributions of Dr. Bellows, and 
I took the paper almost wholly for that reason. {thought I ought 
to know the positions and strongholds of the enemy, so that I 
could rout him. But truth got the best of it, and I was the one 
that was routed. 

And here I would like to record my solemn warning. I used to 
be charged with being a dangerous character because I had Unita- 
rian books in my library. I own it now. It was dangerous—to 
my orthodoxy. And I wish to tell all proposed readers of this 
journal that it is dangerous to come out into the daylight—unless 
you wish to be beguiled into sering. Even a bat, should he change 
his habits of life, might find himself so wrought on by his condi- 
tions as that he should be able to live like a heretic—right out 


‘doors and under the open heaven aud in the broad glare of the 


sun. Truth is very seductive, and if any one dosen’t wish to 
become infatuated with it, he had better keep out of its way. 
Thus, for old-time memories, I like the LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 
I suppose it is true enough that ‘‘a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” And yet the name does almost become a part of 
the thing after a while. 
wife’s name—the name he fell in love with and married. But no 
doubt the godfathers have done wisely, and so I take—without a 


- question—Tue Inquirer to my arms. 


It has taken me so long to welcome you over the threshold and 
into my Boston home, that I fear there is little time left to tell 
youthe news. And, by the way, your coming was so sudden, and 
I have been so busy since the warning, thut I am not at all sure 
that I know what is the news. 

When I find out who is to be the next President I will let you 
know by the first mail. I shall not dare to show my head in a 
newspaper office until I can solve this sphinx’s riddle. Editors are 
in no condition to be questioned on this subjectnow. Ihave heard 
of several persons who went ‘‘up the winding stair” to the edito- 
rial pane with inquiries on this subject, and ‘‘ never came 
down again.’ 

The Rev. Juseph Cook has progressed in his lectures to the 
point of demonstrating immortality. But lo! the demonstration 
turns out to be afterall only the old and familiar teachings of Spen- 
cer and Prof. John Fiske, whom we all supposed dead and buried 
since they have been so walked over by the ‘‘ Elephantine”’ lec- 
tureship. But the sad thing about it all is to see the collective 
theological wisdom of the modern Athens and vicinity so innocent 
of the teachings of the men they fear and abhor as to take their 
very doctrines.as brand-new revelations from the lips of the new 
prophet. Nevertheless the grand teachings are preached, though 
it be by contention; and ‘‘ therein I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 
Let Cook preach Fiske and Spencer, though in supposed opposition 
to them ; and by and by they will be better understood and received 
for their own truth’s sake. 

Moody’s Tabernacle is progressing, and on the first of January 
—to borrow the phrase from the Orthodox and revered old Dr. 
Shepard, formerly of Bangor Seminary,—the ‘‘ Holy Ghost is to be 
imported” in due form. I have already enjoyed the distinction of 
being prayed for at the meetings in Chicago, and perhaps when 
they get nearer some effect may be visible. I certainly have no 
objection to being helped or led into the right way by anybody’s 
prayers. But it does seem to belittle the operations of God’s 


spirit—which, like the wind, bloweth where it listeth—to think it ~ 


must come and goat Moody’s bidding. These revival movements, 
looked at as natural, are explicable enough, but claimed as super- 
natural, they are degrading. What kind of God do men believe in, 


One would hardly like to change his. 
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when He is supposed to be cither powerless or indifferent to the 
welfare of His human children, except.when some special man is 
able to reuse Him to interest or activity-in human affairs? Itis a 
terrible confession of palsy or unfitness for its work on the part 
of the regular church machinery. Reh 

As for our Unitarian churches, I believe I need record only their 
usual prosperity. You produce an effect according to the force and 
prevalence of that to which you appeal. And so long as supersti- 
tion and passion and ignorant enthusiasm are so common, and the 
men who aze guided by enlightened reason are so few, the words of 
the old hymn, with a new application, will be true—that 

“ Wisdom shows a narrow path, 
With here and there a. traveller.” ” 

But the first. streak of dawn means noontime bye-and-bye. And 
so we walk toward the light, knowimg that in the light dwells 
that God, ‘‘in whom is no darkness at all.” 

Hoping that THe INQUIRER may find the truth, and eka many 
souls for many a year into the paths of wisdom, which are paths of 
life and peace, I end my first chat, and send my first greeting. 

s _ Sinvus. 


FROM CHICAGO, 


Just now all Chicago is Moody, and Moody is all Chicago, ex- 


,: cept Bro. Herford, who is trying his best to pick a fuss with the 


man. By the way, this Brooke Herford willbe the most of a 
Yankee among us, after a time, and a Western Yankee at that. 
His circular for’December is a tremendous placard, with a whole 
park of artillery pointed ai the revivalists, which he intends to fire 
off Sunday by Sunday. 

These peripatetic gospellers stir the soul of a man to the fight- 
ing point constantly, and it is hard work ‘not to slide off into a 
battle with them. There is not so much fault to be found with 
their manners, as with their pre-supposed theology. All their 

‘salvation work is based on a chronically angry God, who has the 
uncomfortable lot of being in a sad way with somebody all the 
time. Mr. Moody will show a meagre fow of the race Om to pac- 
ify Him. 

' How eomfortable it must be to ignore all the troublesome ques- 
tions that wraeck men’s souls, and just preach right omas if there 
were no sort of doubt about your creed, and shat there never had 
been. 

Mr. Moody fell in by accident the other day with our Judge 
Booth, each happily ignorant of the other. Moody consistently 
began to inquire into the Judge’s spiritual condition, and was abso- 
lutely overwhelmed when the Judge denied not only Mr. Moody’s 
authority, but all supernatural authority whatever. To reduce St. 
Pauland Luke to the ranks took the underpinning out of the whole 
Tabernacle. 

Financially, Moody is a grand success. -He is replenishing the 
coffers of the papers wonderfully. He is bringing an immense 
amount of loose change into the city. The Exposition was a com- 
parative failure. He will work a half dozen of the poorest-preach- 
ers to death, and so be of some permanent value to the churches, 
As an organizer he does not equal Hammond; but is more gener- 

~ ally eredited with sincerity. With both, the secret of success is 

immense physical endurance, a lack of troublesome knowledge and 
an overflow of zeal. Among those specially prayed for the other 

day was my evolutionist predecessor, now in Bostou. What a 

prayer test is that! Can Savage be unevoluted into seeing the uni- 

_ verseas Brother Moody sees it? We will try to have patience in 

~ waiting for the answer. 

The following from the sermon on Daniel is a fine instance of 
blended humor and pathos, a decided improvement on the original 
story: ‘They cast him into the den. Daniel slept calmer than 
eyer that night. After he had prayed with his face toward Jeru- 
salem, he took one of the lions for a pillow, and slept sweetly.” 
‘“«He had an angel sent all the way irom heaven to tell him that he 
was beloved of God.” 

‘Meanwhile a few of us jog ‘on, sniffing Chicago mortgages and 
preaching the gospel of the Sermon on the Mount. Robert Collyer 
has gone South; it was rumored that he was needed at New 
Orleans as an arbitrator. Sunderland is doing what his hands 
find to do royally. His new book is as pungent as it is, manly. 
There is no egotism in it, but an evident earnest desire to do good. 
The Third Church will sustain another course of conversational 
_ lectures this winter. Mrs. leonowens is the first to appear in the 
course, Brooke Herford is at his best, and enjoying himself huge- 


ly, trying to get the revivalists to come out and settle their differ- 


ences with him, but the only response he gets is a rattle of small 


arms among the chapels. When Moody is asked why he does not 
reply he shrewdly answers, ‘I’ve got a better thing.” 

By the way, we are to haye Talmage here, not onlyas editor, but 
as lecturer, and it is rumored as a permanent fixture in one of our 
strong churches. It will be sport to watch the reception the Times 
will give him. There is nathing that paper so much enjoysas a 
set of lean intellectual ribs. Everybody is afraid of its free lance, 
although it is thoroughly courteous to talent or scholarship. The 
Adwance is far from getting rich out of its new combination, It 
may tide over the hard times by the expedient. But Tupper and 
Talmage! That is too much for the lively Western Congregation- 
alists. If there were only some way of introducing a brass band 
into a religious newspaper, it might work, 

Learned, of St. Louis, comes up next Sunday. He is counted on 
as one of our yery best men. Herbert, of Geneva, looked in the 
other.day in his quaint, quiet, cordial style, and said a bunch of 
good things. They have begun Liberal services at Englewood, 
and we have to give them a lift occasionally. Two more years, 
and Chivago will have the money to build up a host of anxious 
groups of free liopers. 

Our State conferences haye been so far fairly successful and 
bright. We are nowin the middle of them—the Ohio Valley and 
Wisconsin still to eome. The best of good wishes for THE 
INQUIRER. POWELL, 


O WORDS! ! oO WEARY WORDS! ! 
O worps, O mocking words: 
That most elude when most I need your aid,— 
Vague, airy symbols, that to nothing fade, 
Words, mocking, mocking words! 


O words, O vain, vain words, 
Ye changelings that come tottering to my lips 
And with your empty shade my thought eclipse, 
Words, vain, vain words, vain words | 


O words, O idle words. . 
Thin, sparkling bubbles, how you float along, 
And mask the living current, deep and strong ;_ 
_ Words, idle, idle words, — : 


O words, O weary words, 

Let me in peace my little hour dream 

While life rolls on its great, resistless stream, 
Words, weary, weary words! 


LITERATURE. 
DR. JAMES MARTINEAU’S NEW VOLUME. 


Tur sudden appearance of a new volume of sermons * 
from Dr. Martineau is a delightful surprise and a great 
benefaction. His “Endeavors after the Christian Life,” 
which.came to us thirty years ago, after passing through 
six English and some American editions, is yet fresh and 
more read than when it was new. The religious mind has 
partly caught up with its advanced. positions, and the 
author has not left them behind him, much as he has ele- 
vated his ground and widened his view since. They are 
still above the level of even the cultivated class of Christian 
readers, and wait for a full appreciation and influence 
at a later stage of development in the Church universal. 
They will never be outgrown and superseded, being so 
little infected with temporary, sectarian or polemic ideas 
that there is scarcely anything perishable in their substance, 
while they are so exquisite in form that they have the self- 
preserving quality of works of art. They belong as much 
to literature as to religion, and will be as long studied and 
admired for their style and fabric as revered for their wis- 
dom, truth and inspiration. And yet this new volume of 
twenty-five sarmons seems a finer and completer product 


* Hours of. Thought on oacred Things; A Volume of Sermons by James Martineau, 
LL,D,, D.D., etc, Loudon: Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer. 1876. duo. 344 pp. 


faith not: diminished, clipped of wing, 
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of a riper spiritual experience and a larger range of studies. 
It is the rich harvest of the author’s “hours of thought on 
sacred things,” gathered in the late autumn of his labori- 
ous life. The mild lustre of the harvest moon silvers them 
with a soft, pathetic sanctity. The strength, the vigor, the 
high imagination, the poetic feeling, the subtlety, the com- 
prehensive grasp, the profound rationality, the felicity of 
phrase, the wealth of vocabulary, to which we are accus- 
tomed in all that Dr. Martineau writes, are here unimpaired 
and even exceeded ; but there is something more of tender- 
ness, sweetness, trust, hope, charity—something more of 
spiritual ripeness and the restful confidence of a soul that 
has conquered full repose and longs to pour the unction of 
its own peace into the troubled hearts of men. 

Exceptional to the last degree as the mingled intellectual 
force and delicacy of these meditations is, and gem-like the 
finishing and phrasing, rare the implied knowledge and 
complete the metaphysic and scientific training, yet it is 
the depth of their religious experience that most moves, 
charms and instructs. In this respect, we know no sermons 
in any tongue superior to them. For while most preachers 

_ preserve their faith and piety by shutting out the light from 
all quarters but the East, Dr. Murtineau has kept his with 
windows opened to every part of the horizon. He retreats 
to no cell or chapel to make devotion possible. He takes on 
no medizval tone to utter his prayers and borrows no Ori- 
ental phrases as the only garb in which faith can venture 
to clothe its confidances. In the language of to-day he 
declares his creed ; in the light of to-day he sees his visions 
of God ; through the fires of the latest critical furnaces he 
walks with his faith unharmed ; and it is not too much to say 
that what he affirms and brings home to his readersis a 

or topped of its 
crown. to enable it to pass through the custom-house of 
modern scrutiny, but a faith as large and lofty, as true to 
past experiences, wide in compass, and rich in trusts, hopes, 
and supports as any the Church has known. 

There is nothing so rare and precious as the power of 
holding on to the essence of old creeds, while dismissing 
their worn and faded accidents. What the old saints have 
meant, especially what their consenting hearts through ages 
have meant, is never to be treated with indifference, or to be 
leff out of view in seeking a helpful guide to the sources of 
spiritual life. Lisp and stammer as they may have done in 
their forms of utterance, they spoke the accents of the Holy 
Ghost, and any attempt to articulate a true and vital Chris- 
tianity, in which their notes find no place, will prove a dis- 
astrous failure. There is not a great and long prevailing 
doctrine of the Christian Church, from the beginning, which 
will not finally vindicate its claim to essential significance, as 
part of the consciousness of that great historic reality, the 
Christian Church. It is, then, edifying to the highest degree 
to find Dr. Martineau’s sermons full of the essence and aroma 
of the vital pieties of the past, so that we may say that no 
chord that ever thrilled with music in the hands of any saint 
have not some echo in his song. What impossible place has 
a passionate love and adoration given to Christ that Martin- 
eau does not understand the reason for it and admit it into 
his heart absolutely freed from its incredible aud irra- 
tional form, but living in its essence of devout gratitude and 
tender reverence ?- What has been said of sin by the most 
abject and remorseful saints, in their irrational doctrines of a 
primal curse on a misery-devoted race, more awful and 
searching that his unsparing dealing with its lurid shadows 
and its baleful ashes? What ascetic in his cell has exalted 
piety toa loftier height? What denouncer of the world or 


therealm of Satan has exposed its perils and its snares with 
a more searching insight or a severer Christian test? What 
vigils have pillar-saints and world-renouncing hermits kept, 
that he does not prove himself acquainted with their secrets 
and nourished on their food? We have in these sefmons 
all the sacred experiences, aspirations and pieties of the 
Church—separated from their old forms of statement—but 
erystallized anew in terms of fresh thought and feeling, 
after being dissolved in the crucible of a new era, and a won- 
derful epoch of divine re-creation, and, although the faith and 
trust and love Mr. Martineau teaches is not a propositional 
one, and does not harden into dogmas, it is all the more 
penetrative and the more satisfying on that account. The 
cathedral is well in its time and place, with its stained glass 
and its groined arches and its symbolic shapes, but the 
temple in the heart is greater still, and itis there that he 
builds up the shrine, which is richer, fuller, diviner and more 
truly Christian than any mere representative structure of 
dogmas and forms could possibly be, were it as old as Notre 
Dame or St. Clement. We see not how any truly devout 
reader, of competent culture, could read these sermons and 
miss anything that is characteristically Christian. ‘Thomas 
a Kempis is not more devout or more comprehensive. 
They have the Orthodoxy of eternal truth and wisdom in 
them ; the catholicity of what saints have known always, 
said everywhere, and in all times and tongues, but never with 
more searching subtlety, more exquisite refinement, more 
delicate sensibility. Christians of other schools may, and 
will, miss old phrases and “articles of belief,” but they will 
find all they esseutially meant, and more than they ever ex- 
pressed, in the finest form of modern suggestion. Liberals will 
find little of their too common destructiveness and narrow- 
ness of sympathy and misappreciation of the past, but it will 
puzzle the freest of them to discover any bolts or bars for 
freedom or to show that any of Dr. Martineau’s faith or piety 
is illegitimate or irrational, or due to a belated intelligence. 
He is equally in the van and in the rear guard, making a way 
for the foremost, and bringing tenderly up the weakest that. 
have a right to be in the Lord’s host. It is the glorious 
breadth, with the undiminished depth of his faith, that we 
so much admire ; his absolute allegiance to truth, with his 
worshipful and tender piety, and the breath of the new 
morning mingling with the fragrance that comes from over 
the seas of time and savors of the precious ointment broken 
on the Master’s head and the myrrh and spices carried to 
his tomb. 


These sermons doubtless found fit audience when they 
were preached, but they seem even better adapted to be 
read. They are hardly sermons in the strictest sense— 
rather, soliloquies overheard. The meditative prevails over 
the hortatory ; the brooding upon great themes character- 
izes them rather than a pushing home of settled convictions. 
They are too delicate in analysis, too subtle in distinctions, 
too recondite in manner, too elaborate in phrase, too lofty in 
tone, to be taken in at one hearing, or to hold readily 
any class of hearers not educated by the preacher himself to 
his own exactions upon all their powers of thought and to 
the high nature of his themes. We sometimes feel that the 
elaboration of his thoughts and his careful fulfilling of his 
images overloads his style and wearies attention. His com- 
mand of language and his sensuousness of imagination are 
both so great that he rarely leaves to suggestion what less 
fertile and less gifted writers are compelled to resign—and 
8o he does a generous injustice to his reader by asking noth- 
ing of his fancy or his filling up. His mind, in the abun- 
dance and richness of its imagination, is just as marked ag in 
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the depth, subtleness and discrimination of its thought. His 
weapon, sharp as a Japanese sword, is always diapered like 
a Damascus blade, and we often study the blazonry when we 
should be watching the stroke or feeling the blow. Elegance 
_ of finish and richness of texture are both too rare to be 
complained of, especially in a writer the beauty of whose 
surface never conceals a shallow or covers with its shim- 
mera turbid or an unconquered stream of thought. But 
we are bound to say that Dr. Martineau’s style, elegant, cor- 
rect, scholarly and inimitable, full of beauty and energy, is 
not direct and business-like enough to allow the full mea- 
sure of his intellectual and spiritual powers their best chance. 
The very seriousness of his theme is every now and then dis- 
turbed with some rippling fancy, some strange and too apt 
word, that suggests pedantry or untimely purpose, and makes 
us say that cake and wine are not always welcome. But this 
is ungracious criticism in the face of such noble powers and 
gifts as this volume exhibits. 
_ Of the twenty-five sermons there is not one we could 
spare. The very jirst is, perhaps, the most original and the 
most useful of all—* The Tides of the Spirit.” Never was the 
value of custom and period in worship so truly estimated. 
It ought to be read in every literary circle and be commit- 
ted to heart by all fancying themselves too religious to need 
church-going! “The Moral Quality of Faith,” the seventh 
sermon, is full of new, profound and searching teaching, ap- 
plicable in a rare degree to the delusions of many in regard 
to the absolute lack of responsibleness on anybody’s part for 
any opinions. “The Xth, “Messengers of Change,” is an- 
other penetrative and suggestive discourse, treating a theme 
rarely so fully mastered, of the dependence of our blessings 
for their value on their insecurity and uncertainty. The XIIth, 
“The Sorrows of Messiah,” is a deep call upon our profound- 
est experiences, for an explanation of the sadness of Christ, 
and shows the peculiar loneliness of a soul that had nothing 
between itself and God. It is a mystic discourse, true and 
solemn, leading us far into the secrets of sorrows that only 
the purest and greatest can know. “Time to Nature, God and 
the Soul,” No. XVI. ®gives a fine example of the metaphysics 
of Mr. Martineau applied to a theme too occult for popular 
intelligence, but treated hy him most originally and profita- 
bly, and with equal truth and power. “The Powers of Love” 
ig another masterly sermon ; and we skip many others equal- 
ly worthy of notice. 

If Spenser be the poet for poets, Martineau is certainly 
the preacher for preachers. No minister can afford to be ig- 
norant of this book. And we judge that the higher the 
' culture, the more vigorous and independent the reasoning 
powers among laymen, or the further they have pushed their 
scepticism, the more profitable to them the calm, undog- 
matic, respectful, but searching treatment which spiritual 
yerities receive in this volume. 

We commend it both to those who have a, believing 
spirit, and to those who have not, with equal confidence that 
it will command the grateful interest of all not too empty 
and thoughtless to recognize its value. 


REVIEWS. 


WENDERHOLME. A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 


Mr. Hamerton tells us in his preface to the American edition 
‘«that, when the present story was written, commercial reasons 
prevailed, as they unhappily so often do prevail, over artistic rea- 
sons, and the book was made far longer than, as a work of art, it 
ought to have been.” Though since its first publication it has been 
much abridged, yet a further process of condensation would have 
been very useful. The book is far too long for the story it tells, 
which is not quite “‘enough to go’round.” The plot, such as it is, 


/ 


is not very absorbing, and the incidents are not especialiy startling 
or well connected. Having said this, we have touched upon the 
only noticeable defects of *‘ Wenderholme.” As a study of lifeand 
manners in the region of Lancashire and Yorkshire, it is admirable 
—full of strong, vigorous scenes and deseriptions. The various 
steps by which Isaac Ogden goes down to drunken degradation are 
portrayed with unusual power, and though ‘‘ Wenderholme ” would 
hardly be called a ‘‘ temperance story,” yet few books designedly 
written for the purpose set before us so strongly the horrors of 
drinking. Then we have the money-making, tight-fisted Jacob 
Ogden and his worthy mother—two of the strongest characters in 
the book, the ease-loving Stanburne and his clear-headed but not 
over lovable wife; the Priglys and honest Dr. Bardly and a num- 
ber of indifferent characters who come and go justas men and 
women do in real life. It is this life-likeness in spite of the occa- 
sional dulness of a chapter, which makes ‘* Wenderholme” such 
pleasant reading. Itis an artist’s study of real life and it is full of 
human nature. Shayton, and Sootythorn and Wenderholme be- 
come veritable places to us, quite as real us the towns and villages 
we have actually known. 

Itis hardly necessary to say that this novel has much of Mr. 
Hamerton’s grace of style and manner. This in itself would make 
readable a far poorer novel than Wenderholme. 


TALES FROM Two HEMISPHERES. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Those who have read ‘‘ Gunnar” will recall its wonderful charm 
ofsimplicity and freshness. It was like a sweet breath of Spring, 
full of life and health. It was the same charm we found in Bjorn- 
son’s still more wonderful tales of ‘‘ Arne,” ‘‘ The Fisher Maiden,” 
and ‘‘The Happy Boy.” It was the freshness and joy and tender 
pathos of a land of simpler habits and costumes than our own, 
where there was Still, we found, the same heart of humanity beat- 
ing under all. There is much the same charm in these ‘‘ Tales of 
Two Hemispheres.” Almost all of them are sad, or at least in the 
minor key, and there may be a certain monotone running through 
them. In almost all the denouement is tragic, either in incident 
or in the unhappy mental and spiritual conditions. ‘The Man who 
lost his Name” is perhaps the most striking cf these tales, and 
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there are passages in it which reveal a more acute and subtle com- 


prehension of psychological states than Mr. Boyesen has elsewhere 
evinced, with a much stronger realization of the dramatic and even 
tragic possibilities of life.. We even feel that he has slightly over- 
stepped the limits of probability in his seeking fora ‘ picturesque” 
situation at the close. The poor Haljdan freezing to death oppo- 
site the window of his beloved is, perhaps, artistically satisfactory, 
but not likely to havehappened. ‘‘ A Good-for-Nothing ” hassome 
strong touches at the close, where the hero returns to his native 
land only to find that he has outgrown the woman he once loved 
and that between them lies a great gulf neither can cross. His 
struggle to be true to what he holds to be his duty is admirably 
described. ‘The Story of an Outcast’? has some charming pic- 
tures of Northern life and scenery. There are passages in 
this tale which for their beauty and simplicity remind one 
of “Arne.” ‘‘Truls, the Nameless” and ‘ Asathor’s Vengeance” 
are tragic in their ending and not so satisfactory as the other tales. 
But all are full of poetical and delightful touches which lift them 
far above the ordinary and commonplace, and reading them we 
feel the breath of a simpler and freer life than our own and are 
surrounded by an atmosphere of wonder and enchantment. 


THREE CHILDREN’S Booxs.—‘‘ Bits of Talk for Young Folks.” 
By H. H. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This volume contains a number of lively pieces in prose and 
yerse, many of which, if we are not mistaken, have appeared in 
St. Nicholas and elsewhere. The opening poem, ‘‘The Parable of 
St. Christopher,” is a pleasing version of the old, sweet legend. 
Such brief sketches as ‘‘ The Expression of Rooms,” ‘‘ A Parable,” 
and ‘*Good Temper” will do something to keep children in the 
right way. There are stories and poems, too, which will amuse 
and interest the youngest readers. One of the best of them is ‘A 
Christmas Tree for Cats ’ with a very funny illustration. 

‘‘Plaxie Frizzle,”’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard) is the first of a se- 
ries of ‘‘ Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” by the ever-popular ‘‘ Sophie May.” 
Flaxie is a funny little girl who gets into all sorts of scrapes and 
trouble, but generally ‘‘ comes up smiling,” and wins our hearts in 
spite of her naughtiness. She is not unlike ‘Little Prudy” or 
«Dotty Dimple”; and what more need be said to introduce her to 
the fayor of a juvenile audience? 

‘«‘ Roddy’s Ideal;” By Helen Kendrick Johnson, (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) is the third of the ‘ Roddy” stories, of which 
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‘‘Roddy’s Romance” was by far the best. This volume recounts 
the ‘‘ goings on” of a number of lively children, and some of their 
performances are rather remarkable. 
make of such a chapter as that called ‘‘ The Ten Commandments ” 
where the children *‘ play church.” However, there are some very 
amusing things in it, as the exposition of the fifth and sixth com- 

-mandments. Asa whole “ Roddy’s Ideal” does not compare very 
favorably with his ‘‘Romance” but perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect three equally good stories of the same general character. 


By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 
By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 


A VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 
That New World and Other Poems. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

We should say that the chief excellence of Mrs. Piatt’s poetry is 
her wealth of imagination, Her chief fault is that her fancy some- 
times runs into excessive imagery and occasional obseurity. Often 
the general effect is striking, but the real thoughts so hidden as 
quite to escape us. : 

A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles has been before the public for 
several years. The longer poem is less satisfactory than some of 
the short pieces in the volume, like ‘*Sometime,” ‘One Poet’s 
Silence,” ‘‘ At The Play,” ‘‘His Share and Mine,” etc. There is a 
pensive wailing through most of these verses, and indeed, Mrs. 
Piatt seems to find it very difficult to take a thoroughly cheerful 
view of life. 

We think there is a decided advance in ‘‘That New World and 
Other Poems.” There is a good deal of power in this seyen-versed 
poem and in such lyrics as ‘‘ Enchanted,” ‘‘Her Cross and Mine,” 
“<The King’s Memento Mori,” etc. Their greatest defect is an oc- 
‘casional obscurity of expression, or possibly, a real failure on the 
part of the writer to grasp the central thought and present it 
clearly. 


Blackwood, 


DzAN Swirrand Lord Macaulay have been the subject of con- 
siderable controversy of late. They are contrasted and compared 
in this number of Blackwood with the view of showing that Ma- 

' Caulay deserved no more honors than Swift, when each is judged 
by his record, that many faults were common to both aad that 

Swift suffered for what Macaulay was praised. The times having 

changed, opposition was more tolerated by the party in power dur- 
“ing the career of Macauly than during that of Swift. 

-“The Woman Hater ” is getting into the question of the educa- 
tion of women for the medical profession. The history of this re- 
form at Edinburgh University is graphically portrayed in the lan- 
guage of one of the lady students, represented here as Miss Rhoda. 
She attacks an old saying thus: ‘‘ Truth lies in no well. The place 
truth lies in is the middle of the turnpike-road. But one old fogy 
puts on his green spectacles to look for her, and another his red, 
and another his blue; and ‘so they all miss her, because she is a 
colorless diamond. Those spectacles are preconceived notions, 
@ priort reasoning, cant, prejudice, the depth of Mr. Shallow’s 
inner consciousness, etc., etc. Then comes the observer, open the 
eyes that God has given him, tramples on all colored spectacles, 
and finds Truth as surely as the spectacled theorists miss her.” 

Classical poetry is represented in this number by a brief little 
gem entitled ‘A Greek Girl.” The recent agitation between the 
two. parties in England in regard to “The Eastern Question ;” 
«The Question of Promotion in the Army ;” ‘Indian Travels,” 
and ‘‘ The Life of the Prince Consort” are subjects all ably handled. 

Westminster Review. 

A LONG paper on Indian Affairs is the first thing on turning the 
cover. The struggle between colonial and home governments is 
evident in this glance at ‘recent legislature.” The influence of 
the Secretary of State is still maintained throu gh the exertions of 
Lord Salisbury, and the Westminster’s good opinion is not with- 
held from that robleman for his part in the matter. Tho advice of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, in case of war with Russia, in regard to India 
is rejected and the reasons given. 

William Godwin, husband of Mary Wullstonecraft, is the subject 
of an interesting memoir. The third paper is entitled, ‘‘ Political 
Economy as a Safeguard of Democracy.” It is highly instructive. 
The opening sentence is. wors looking at. It is quite different 
from anything Americans heard from England ‘‘one hundred 
years ago.” Here it is—‘* A time has come when even the most 
sanguine of conservatives or retrogressionists can scarcely conceal 
from themselves the fact that our national tone ot thought, and 
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consequently our national institutions, are steadily progressing 
toward democracy.” Ro : 

Lord Althorp is next brought forward as the guiding spirit of 
the Reform Act of 1832. z 

An article on ‘‘Shakspeare’s Young Men,” is by a lady who 
begins by stating that, ‘‘in the abstract, a young man is not con- 
sidered less interesting than a young woman.” 

An able paper on ‘Political Development and Party Govern- 
ment,” is well adapted to this side of the Atlantic, though intended 
for the other. 4 

A notice of Dr. Hill's ‘‘ True Order of Studies” appears to have 
been written by one who does not appreciate it. As a President of 
Harvard University, and one of the advanced edueators of New 
England, Dr, Hill, as a clear thinker on educational matters, 
needs no aid from any quarter, and we cannot agree that the work 
referred to, is either ‘‘dull” or « impracticable,” and we believe 
the suggestions it contains are consistent with the experience of the 
best teachers. Another absurd notice is in reference to a work by 
Theopholus Parsons, LL.D. The critic¢.says that the great majority 
of teachers of Swedenborgianism are wholly ignorant and unedu- 
ted. Such a statement proves that the writer is not fully prepared 
to judge. Asa class, the leaders of this’sect, at least in America, 
are doubtless quite as well educated as those of most other sects 
of christendom. 

Rev. 0. B. Frothingham’s ‘‘ Transeendentalism in New England” 
is more fairly treated. Even the Westminster cannot afford to be 
careless, and it is to be hoped that the influence of such a splendid 
review will not be marred by such blunders as those mentioned 
above. 


It is a good selection, and all who 
can recall what a great sensation it made on its first appearance 
will be glad to read it in its present form. It loses nothing with 
the passing years and is just as inspiring as ever. 

SEASHORE AND PRAIRIn, by Mary P. Thacher (Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co.), contains a number of very pleasant sketches of travel 
and sigat-seeing. They are the well-written reminiscences and re- 
flections of a bright woman, who has'used her eyes to good advan- 
tage, and writes agreeably, if not profoundly, of places and people 
and books. The sketch of Old York, Water Lilies at Newport, A 
Mountain Adventure, etc., are very readable. One Hundred Years 
Ago gives some curious and valuable facts in concise shape. Our 
Literary Club is an amusing account ot an esthetic club that came > 
to an ignominious conclusion. The book will possess interest tor 
travellers, to say nothing of the ‘‘stay-at-homes.” 


RUBENS’ pictures in Antwerp Cathedral are suffering from having 
been veiled by the clerical authorities from those who did not pay 
to see them. TheCommon Council is trying to save them from 
growing still darker by freely letting the light upon them. 


Dr. ForBrEs WINSLOW, of Charihg Cross Hospital, London, says 
that ten thousand lunatics now under treatment in America are 
sufferers from spiritualism, and that insanity from this cause . 
increases daily in Evgland. This sounds like a very extravagant 
statement, but there is no question that spiritism does a great 
deal of harm. 

Mr. Joun Frerwrut lectured recently 1n Montreal on “ Trans- 
ylvania and the East.” In a notice of the lecture the Montreal 
Evening Post says: ‘‘ While deprecating the cruelties of the Turks, 
the Speaker thought the peoples of the East have not much to 
hope for from the Russians. England has.many millions of Mos: 
lem subjects in India, and she has to be careful neither to exaspe- 
rate or alienate them by her policy toward Turkey. He thinks that 
Mr. Gladstone is too exclusively emotional; looks too exclusively 
on one side of a question, and is incapable perhaps of looking all 
round it. The poorest use, the lecturer urged, that English men 
or English money could be put to is to go to war with it, 

OnE of those antiquated English customs which at home are 
prized in proportion to their lack of present meaning, and which 
have the interest.of romance for us, was celebrated on the night of 
Sunday, Nov. 11, by the parishioners of Loughton in Epping Forest, 
“Commoners, verderers,”’ and all, with the-wood bailiffs of the 
corporation, after having first dined on a stall-fed deer out of the - 
forest, cut a bough by torch-light to assert their ‘ lopping tights,» 
now 800 years old, which once gave them their necessary wood. 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that because Miss pewaia has 
left $50,000 to the American Unitarian Association, therefore the 


-money talked about at Saratoga is not urgently needed by the 


Association. There is no connection whatever between these two 
‘* bequests.” 


native of Boston, as were her father and mother. She was the 


_daughter of Captain Thomas Powars, who will be well remembered 


by many of our old residents. Miss Powars was eighty-two years 
old at the time of her death. Bya long life of business and fru 


' gality and fortunate investments she was enabled to amass a for- 


tune, the largest part of which has bean given to benevolent 
objects. She was noted for her disinterested acts of kindness to 
relatives and friends, and led a quiet, useful Christian life. She 


“was formerly a member of Dr. Channing’s church, but for some 
years prior to her Renth was poonsacvet with Dr. Putnam’s church.’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


. Tue Barton Expertment. By the author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” $1.00. 


THe CaILDREN’s Parapisx, By Katharine B. Zerega. With Illustrations by Lucy G. 
Morse. $1.50. 
From A. S. Barnes §& Co. 


Tur History or Liszrty. A paper read before the New York Historical Society, by 


John T, Akin. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Tux Rost in Broom. A Sequel to ‘Eight Cousins,” By Louisa M. Alcott. 
From £. P. Dutton & Co. 

MILE Stonvs IN OUR Lire JourNnEY. By Samuel Osgood, DD., LL.D. $1.50. 

Tur Partor Car. By William D, Howells. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 


MADAME ESSIPOFF. 


Ir has become the fashion, of late, to admire everything 
Russian, from the beautiful stones and royal furs to the 


splendid musical genius manifested by Rubenstein, and in 

a lesser degree by Madame Essipoff. The Russians seem to 
Ms possess the quality which we call originality, a power of con- 

‘ceiving and representing ideas at firsthand. Although nota 
* new country, Kussia has many chaxactoristies of a, new civili- et 
zation, among others the youthful vigor of thought which 


disregards historical antecedents and aims at modelling 
the ideas peculiar to itself. We see this in the Russian 
Department at the International Exhibition at Philadel 
phia, in the unusual combinations in the gold and silver 
work, and the proud preference for following national 
models in every department of industry. Rubenstein him- 
self seemed like a noble lion, submitting most unwillingly to 
the iron cage of civilization and shaking his mane in wrath 
at all social fettezs. But, like the lion of old in Misop’s fa- 
ple, who fellin love with a beautiful woman, this Russian 
lion yielded to the charms of music, and, subduing his 
haughty voice, utters in wondrous and mellow tones the 
praises of his mistress. 

Seriously, we see little in Madame Essipoff to remind us 
of Rubenstein, unless it be the same childlike gravity and 
composure which was so marked in him. Madame Essi- 
poff’s style is more direct and objective thar Rubenstein’s, 
but more mechanical,-and far less poetical. Like her mas- 
ter, however, she evidently wishes to give the inner meaning 
of the music she interprets, and like him she is less careful 


of the clear enunciation of each note than of conveying the 


general thought. But, while Rubenstein could afford, 
through the original and subjective quality of his genius, 
often to slur and sometimes to alter the musical phraseology 
of the old masters, Madame Essipoff has as yet no such 
right of genius. We felt the lack of distinct utterance in 
some of the compositions which she played last Saturday. 
Few could fail to admire the perfect absence of affectation, 
the composure of her bearing and the genuine simplicity of 


-her interpretations. She gave them in a straightforward, 


‘The Boston Journal says that Miss Powars was a 


unpretending manner which showed an earnestness of in- 
tention, which may develop into something greater when 
years have brought experience and ripeness of perception. 

We regret that she gave us nothing of Beethoyen at the 
Saturday matinee. The"pieces to which she did most justice 
were the Paraphrase of Rigoletto, by Listz, and an Inter- 
mezzo by Von Bulow. There was evidence of strength and 
delicacy of touch in those pieces which, however, in a mea~. 
sure express themselves. Her rendering of Chopin, in a 
Fantasie and Scherzo which she gave us, would hardly have- 
satisfied the capricious genius of the composer, who wanders 
through the maziest labyrinths of unreasonable fancies, sud- 
denly to emerge into the clear sunshine of exquisite melody 
and natural harmony—as suddenly to flee from the light of 
day into some dark cavern of melancholy. Perhaps no na- 
ture unlike his own can do full justice to his moody medita- 
tions, and certainly we cannot blame Madame Essipoff for a 
failure which is due to difference of nature. 

Her playing does not lack sentiment, and she brings out 
the singing quality of the Steinway piano in an admirable- 
way, but of that commanding quality of genius which takes 
you captive in spite of all prepossessions we could discover 
nothing in one hearing. We are aware that this is a some- 
what hypercritical estimate of Madame Essipoff’s claims to 
public admiration, and also that the majority prefer the ob- 
jective style of art. But, when we see what seems to us 4 
merely enthusiastic reception of a musical artist, we feel it 
due to her as well as ourselves to subject her work toa 
friendly analysis. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


' OPENING OF THE NEW ROOMS OF THE SoaaDy. 


THE sere Coes Geographics! Society opened its new w rooms, 


at No. 11 West 'wenty=nimuwr- sureety une woody ete 
November 28. A small but distinguished company was 

present, and the occasion, which was designed to be social 

and informal in character, was apparently much enjoyed by 

all present. In the absence of the Prasident, Judge Daly,. 
who was at the last moment prevented by illness from attend- 

ing, the committee called upon Rey. Dr. Henry W. Bellows 

to voice the spirit of the occasion. Our report of Dr. Bellows’ 

speech is imperfect, but the following extracts are substan- 

tially correct: 

No country surely has a greater claim on its people for the 
promotion and honor of geographical science than America. 
We are ourselves the product of the noble passion for dis- 
covering and exploring the outlying and unknown regions of 
the earth. But for the sacred instinct that drives man 
never to submit to ignorance of what can be known, to move 
back the boundaries that hem in his motion and imprison 
him on threatening seas and arid deserts; that provokes his 
curiosity and overcomes his fears when dreams of possi- 
ble possessions awake in his brooding mind, we should never 
have had the Cabots, the Amerigo Vespucci and the Colum- 
bus, that, under God, called our hemisphere and our country 
out of the mists of the ignorance of ages into the knowledge 
of the Old World and the use and possession of the chil-- 
dren of the New. . 

America is the sublime and permanent, ‘is unsurpassable 
triumph and monument of geographical enterprise. She 
must partly pay back the debt she owes the faith and bold- 
ness of the sons of the other hemisphere, by gleaning what 
remains of the harvest of geographical research, especially 
in those portions of the globe more open to her navigators 


or savans, and contribute it to the general sum of know- 
ledge, which has now become so great, of this long unex- 
plored and unknown globe. Africa, the Poles and parts of 
Asia still invite her explorations; and we will not forget that 
Wilkes and Kane and Hayes and Hall and the finder of Liv- 
instone, and latest of all, Schuyler, in his bold and fruitful 
journey into the regions between Russia and the Hast, have 
partly shown what Americans can do to vindicate her claim 
to be a grateful child of the mother that found and lifted 
her cradle from the waters. 

The study of the earth—and geography includes it all—is 
perhaps the most grateful and affectionate tribute immortal 
man can pay his birth-spot! For here, whatever and how- 
ever much grander his experience of life and being, of nature 
and divine laws, may become, here he began to be! Here 
he opened his eyes upon the external universe; here he first 
saw form and color and grasped substance and welcomed air 
and light and heat and motion; here he first thought and 
felt, and looked up at the stars and down upon the flowers, 
and had his first exquisite taste of the mystery and glory and 
charm of existence. No other worlds can repeat this ever 
sacred and memorable experience. He cannot begin, how- 
ever endlessly he may continue his being; here the thought 
and the feeling of his Creator first stole into his heart; here 
he first tasted the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and felt the first throbs of love and fear, of hope and of 
regret. This will ever remain his cradle and nursery—the 
place where he made his first acquaintance with himself, his 
race, his Maker, with art and science—and had his first out- 
look into the starry universe. Here, then, is the site of his 
first observatory; here the origin of his alphabet of commu- 
nication with heaven and earth; here the unit of all he knows 
and can know. 

And if there be anything more fitted to arouse our love 


and reverence for our earth and our devotion to its study, it 
is the crowing eomfdenan «which ovivuce acquires that its 


laws, its substances, its revelations, are not of things local and 
temporary; that it is a sample of a universal texture, made of 
elements that exist and rule in the most distant spheres; that 
its laws extend to it from a divine centre, that sweeps into 
unity all other worlds, and that its knowledges and sciences 
do not end here, or have their uses superseded or belittled 
by what is to be learned hereafter, but only carried on, 
increas:-d and perfected. 

The universe is indeed a university ; but this grammar- 
school of earth, with its little museum of wonders and pat- 
terns, is stored from the University itself, and conducted 
under the same head, so that it is truly a preparatory school, 
whose lessons will not prove unrelated to those higher stud- 
ies before us in other stages of knowledge. I can believe 
that the arches of heaven itself may have sung when New- 
ton and Kepler, Laplace and Humboldt entered the abode 
where what we vainly call earthly science and art are proved 
immortal and not less honored, but only further known ; and 
it is no profane fancy that the great explorers of earth and 
sky may celebrate their human achievements and keep the 
anniversary of the days when they made their first great dis- 
coveries even amid the joys and victories of their new abodes. 
* * * * * The great commander gathers his battal- 
ions under many different colors ; sometimes it is the cay- 
alry, sometimes the infantry, sometimes the artillery that has 
the post of honor in the ffront. Nay, often each arm in his 
service is called to wait until slower arms come up—before 
the advance can be made along the whole line. But He 
never loses a battle, nor suffers any one of His armies to be- 
tray the rest. Science seems just now in the van, but she is 


there in the common interest, and she will neither take nor 
hold the enemies’ lines—ignorance, sin and poverty—without 
mingling her colors with all the rest. Let us not envy nor 
miscall her services nor withhold our own, if we are ranked 
in a less immediately popular or a less conspicuous corps. 
Finally, I congratulate you upon the social features of this 
new home, these ample and inviting parlors, and the prepara- 
tions for a festive interchange of minds and hearts in the 
presence of a high scientific study and amid books of reference 
and atlases and charts and curiosities, stimulating to conyer- 
sation and intellectual pleasures. Every such provision for 
the social wants of intellectual and studious men and women, 
in this strangely unsocial stage of our intellectual life, in this 
capital city, where society is mainly frivolous and external, 
is to be welcomed with applause. ‘Excepting the artists, there 
is no class of persons devoted to the higher culture of human- 
ity that here appear to have a coherent and mutually depend- 
ent life of sympathy and co-operative feeling. Neither 
literature, poetry, philosophy, science nor theology have any 
successful social centres, where men engaged in these pur- 
suits are sure to find fraternal sympathy and social relation 
with their peers. It is complained, I think with justice, that 
thinking men are isolated, unknown to each other, driven 
into solitude and an unproductive bachelorhood by a certain 
unfavorableness to social intercourse which our commercial 
atmosphere produces. It is certain that a finer Spirit exists 
in other American cities than in our own, in this respect. 


It is true our clubs do something to obviate the difficulty, . 


but they are expensive and heterogeneous. I trust that 
these rooms will call together and invite into friendly rela- 
tions and social intercourse upon a scientific ground all 
young and thirsting geographers and scientists and all those 


who find in the purlieus of science relaxation from commer- 4 


cial and professional life. The Geographical Society could 
hardly do a better service than make science social while 
others are making social science popular. 


/ 

ART NOTES. 

. Pave Mise eo 

_ A patace on the Grand Canal, Venice, has been purchased 

by Mr. Layard, of Nineveh fame, who is now furnishing it 
with works of art gathered from many lands. 


Tur next Annual Exhibition of the American Society o 
Painters in Water Color will be made as usual at the New 
York Academy of Design, and be opened in January. 


THE spire of Rouen Cathedral, which has just been 
completed, is an iron structure as ill matched as possible 
with the grand building which it surmounts, About all the 
good which can be said of it is that it is 494 feet high. 


Messrs. M. Knozptmr & Co. have reopened their gallery 
on Fifth Avenue, after having much extended it and com- 
pleted numerous improvements, which will enable them to 
make still more attractive what has always been to art lovers 
one of the most attractive places in the city. 


Tue collection of paintings row on exhibition at the 


Leavitt Art Rooms, and to be sold on Friday evening, 


beside many portraits by the late Charles L, Elliott, contains 
numerous examples of American art, with several oil paint- 
ings attributed to Rubens and Raphael, and a number of 
studies by Williams, Chavet and others. Among the Amer 
ican artists represented are McEntee, Colman, Kensett 
Beard, and others. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. | 


THE SHARK. 


BY l. BE. R. 
Ox! blithe and merrily sang the shark, 
As he sat on the house-top high, 
A-cleaning his boots and smoking cheroots, 
With a single glass in his eye. 


With Martin and Day he polished away, 
And a smile on his face did glow, 

While merry and bold the chorus he trolled 
Of ‘* Gobble-em-upsky ho!” 


He sang so loud he astonished the erowd 

Which gathered from far and near, 
For they said: “Such a sound in the country round 
- We never, no, never did hear!”’ 


He sang of the ships he’d eaten like chips, 
In the palmy days of his youth; 

And he added: ‘' If you don’t believe it, is true, 
Pray examine my wisdom teeth!” 


He sang of the whales who’d have given their tails 
For a glance of his raven eye; 

And the sword-fish, too, who thoir weapons drew, 
And yowed for his sake they’d die. 


He sang about wrecks and hurricane decks, 
And the mariner’s perils and pains, 

Till every man’s blood up on end it stood, 
And their hair ran cold in their veins. 


But, blithe as a lark, the nferry old shark 
Sat on the sloping roof; 

Though he said: ‘* It is queer that no one draws near 
To examine my wisdom tooth!” 


He carolled away by night and by day, 
Until he made every one ill; 
And I’ll wager a crown that unless he’s come down _ 


ee : __ He is probably carolling still. - 


TR EE PG 


BERTIE’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Ir was a disappointment, to be sure. Though Bertie was 
as manly a little fellow as ever lived, he could not keep, the 
tears back as he tied his old knit comforter about his throat 


' with his poor, blue, half-frozen fingers, making it cover as 


much space on his chill little body as he could ; for it had to 
serve as an overcoat as well, and the weather was freezing 
cold. There had been so many people going in and out of 
the store all day that his hands nearly froze to the plated 
handles ; for it was the day before Christmas, and Bertie 
was stationed at the door in one of the large stores on Sixth 
Avenue. He was too small for a cash-boy, they had told his 
mother when she applied to the firm a little while before, 
with tears in her eyes; but the busy season was coming, 
and for a very small consideration he might tend the door. 
Every Saturday night he gave his week’s earnings to his 
mother, and then they went out together and bought a few, 
a very few, necessaries with the money. 

They had not always been so poor. Bertie could remem- 
ber very well when he had warm, handsome clothes, and had 
lived in a fine house, and had a father as well as a mother ; 
but his father had died, and afterwards all their things were 
sold, and they gradually became poorer and poorer, until 
now they hardly ever had enough to eat, and were scantily 
warmed and clothed. 

They had no relatives living, though his mother had often 
talked to him about his Uncle Egbert, her brother, who, 
many years before, had gone away to China to make his 
fortune, which he had succeeded in doing, but who, on his 
way home, had disappeared and never been heard of again. 
This had happened about a year ago, and Bertie had nearly 


wonderful things Uncle Egbert saw and the beautiful Chinese 
carving he used to send home. He was so busy, and had so 
many other and sadder things to think about, poor little boy. 

His disappointment on the day before Christmas happened 
in this way : He was not so wise as most of the boys and 
girls are now-a-days, who know everything, and until the 
Christmas of which I am writing had really believed in 
Santa Claus. The Christmas before, his stocking was not 
very full, to be sure, but still he found something in it ; and 
until about a week before he had been sure that Santa Claus 
would bring something especially nice to his mother and 
himself, and it cost his mother an extra heart-ache to be 
obliged to undeceive him. For a long time after she had 
told him, he sat meditatively in his little wooden chair close 
to the fire until it was time to go to bed. 

“T know,” thought he, as he covered himself up, head and 
all, with the scanty bed-clothes, “I will be Santa Claus 
myself. I will go and buy mother something with my own 
money. Perhaps I shall have a few pennies left from Sat- 
urday night, and they say that Mr. G. always gives the boys 
a little something Christmas eve ; so I will get mother a warm 
pair of stockings, perhaps, or some thick gloves” ; and, with 
these thoughts, he dropped asleep, But, alas! every cent 
of his wages Saturday had to go for kindling wood. 

“Never mind,” thought he. “I shall certainly get some- 
thing the day before Christmas.” 

Fancy his disappointment, then, when, instead of the 
expected present, Mr. G. made a speech to all the men and 
boys in his employ, telling them that the times were so hard 
that he could not afford to give them any Christmas remem- 
brance this year ; that he was very sorry, but he could not 
help it. A great hard thing came up in Bertie’s throat, and 
hurt him as he listened, and, in spite of all he could do, the _ 


| Weare ort =n ont of his eves down the bridge of his nose, 
though he sopped them up so TASU WIT UTS Cornwre 


comforter that he thought nobody saw them. 

But he was mistaken. Two people were watching him, 
and turned and looked after him as he walked slowly down 
the store, rubbing his nose sorrowfully. One of these per- 
sons was a clerk at the ribbon counter, who was always 
strongly perfumed with hair-oil and cheap cologne, and 
wore an immense seal ring and a glass shirt-pin. This one 
gazed at Bertie’s back for a moment, and then remarked to 
the other ; “It’s mighty hard on the little chap ; old G. is as 
mean as dirt, anyway” ; and departed to purchase a bottle 


of jockey club. ; 
The other was a big, rough cash-boy, of whom Bertie had 


always been rather afraid. “Sugar ” ! was his not over lucid 
comment, as he rushed down the long aisle after him. 

« See here, sonny,” said he very hurriedly, as if he hac not 
a minute to lose ; “ Mr. Paine giv me ten cents this morning, 
as he knowed we wasn't to have no present, and here’s five 5 
it’s all right.” And, with these words, he disappeared, leay- 
ing Bertie staring, with eyes and mouth wide open. 

Tt was some time before he could collect his thoughts 
sufficiently to realize that the five cents lay in his hand to do 
what he liked with. He looked for the boy, but he had gone, 
and all that was left for Bertie to do was to make up his 
mind as to the most advantageous manner of laying out his 
sudden acquisition. He-turned the five cents over in his 
palm as he pondered. 

«JT won’t buy anything to eat,” he said to himself, “ be- 
cause that will be all gone in a little while ; and then mother 
will make me eat half of it, besides. No! I will go to the 


cheap store, and see what I can find.” ; 
He rushed around to the cheap store, half dreading lest he 
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should find it shut, for it was late ; but it was wide open and 
full of people, and Bertie found it hard work to get waited 
upon. He found that there were not many very elegant 
articles to be purchased for the sum in his possession ; but, 
after much reflection, he decided upon a small blue heart, 
which came to exactly five cents. His spirits rose in spite of 
the cold, as he pocketed his prize and ran home as fast as 
he could go, for he knew his mother would feel anxious 
about him. His dear patient mother, who met him at the 
door with the brave, sweet smile that he knew and loved 
so well, took off his cap and comforter, and then they 
drew thei chairs as near as possible to the fire, for the room 
was cold, and drank hot tea without milk or sugar and ate 
bread without butter cheerfully, for it made them happy to 
be together. 

“T have got some nice beefsteak for our Christmas dinner, 
with potatoes, and sponge cake for dessert, dear,” said the 
mother, stroking the curly head which lay on her knee.. 

“Oh, mother darling, won’t that be nice?—and you must 
hang up your stocking too,” said Bertie, earnestly. 

“JT am afraid I shall find it as empty as yours will be, my 
poor boy,” answered his mother. “Santa Claus will skip 
over us this Christmas ; but perhaps he will come next time.” 

~ “Neyer mind, mother. Do hang up your stocking just to 
please me ; it can’t do any harm, you know,” begged Bertie. 

“ Very well, dear, I will if you want me to,” she answered. 
«“ And now you must go to bed, for you must be very tired 
after your hard day’s work ; but first you shall help me hang 
up my stocking.” 

This arrangement afforded a fine opportunity for Bertie to 
slip his little blue heart in the toe of the stocking, and a 
casual obseryer would never have suspected that it contained 
anything at all. 
minutes slept a heavy, dreamless sleep. 


Suddenly he became ’ 
iene ute muvuer was, and through the half-opened 


door of the tiny closet in which he slept he saw a tall figure 
in a long shaggy coat trimmed with fur, with snow on some 
parts of it. The being had dark hair and a curly brown 
beard, and looked of gigantic size in the dim light. 

“Why, it is Santa Claus!” thought Bertie, hardly daring 
to breathe lest the vision should vanish. “And oh! he is 
talking to mother. I will listen to what he is saying ; but I 
wish I was not so sleepy.” 

He lay down again in bed, but though Santa Claus and 


“his mother were talking very fast and earnestly, they spoke 


in low tones, and Bertie could not hear very well. He 
caught a word now and then, and found that Santa Claus 
seemed to be telling about a wonderful escape from ship- 
wreck and all sorts of strange adventures. He could see by 
the shadows that Santa Claus had his arm around his 
mother, and he heard subdued exclamations, which became 
more and more indistinct, and finally melted away altogether 
as the poor little tired boy sank to sleep again in spite of his 
excitement. Again he was roused, however, by being lifted 
from his bed, and on half opening his eyes saw that Santa 
Claus had taken him up in his arms, and was wrapping him 
in something very thick and warm, while his mother stood 
by laughing and crying all at once. But it seemed as if 
nothing could ever wake him up entirely that night. 
“ Are you Santa Claus”? he murmured drowsily. 

.“Ishouldn’t wonder, my boy ; it’s all right now; go off to 
sleep again. I will take care of you and your blessed 
mother”; and Santa Claus’ eyes glistened as though there 
were moisture in them, and his voice sounded so kind to 
Bertie that he felt sure that it was all right, and went to 


This done, Bertie went to bed, and in a few 


conscious of an unusual nasen sa thes 


| did, in the Bible, Shakspeare, and a few other books. 


sleep again directly. Not so soundly though but that he was 
half conscious of being carried swiftly somewhere by horses 
with jingling sleigh-bells, though he did not know whether 
they were going through the air or not, and finally being 
put ina bed that was so comfortable that he hardly had 
been in it a second before he went off again as sound as a 
top, and forgot all about Santa Claus and his performances. 

He opened his eyes the next- morning to find the bright 
sunlight of a beautiful Christmas morning streaming into 
the room, which was strange, for his closet had no window. 

Why! How! What! 

What had happened? He.was not in his own little closet 
at all, but in a great soft bed in a room all filled with beau- 
tiful things, and a fire burning brightly in the grate, and 
over him stood his dear mother ; and—yes—he remembered 
now—there was Santa Claus himself, only without his 
shagey coat. 

“Bertie, Bertie, darling, wake up”! said his mother, 
kissing him. “It is Christmas morning, and a merry Christ- 
mas itis for us, dear, for Uncle Egbert has come home”! 

“Oh! That is lots better than Santa Claus,” shouted Ber- 
tie, and threw his arms round his uncle’s neck ; and there 
never were three happier people than “Santa Claus” and 
Bertie and his mother that Christmas morning. 

But Bertie’s mother always wore a little blue heart at- 
tached to her watch-chain, and seemed to value it more than 
anything else she possessed. . Isapen F'rancrs. 


SELECTIONS. 


WHAT MAPS ARE FOR. 


{From Rey. Francis Tiffany’s Essay ‘‘The Life of To-day the Interpreter of the’ 
Life of the Past.’’] 


We, of to-day, are rapidly emerging from a long period of tra- 
ditionalism and second-hand rote repetition in the school, the 
State, the Church. and are hboginning vv deal at first-hand with na-~ 
ture and life. The teacher is crying, ‘less of text-books, show 
the child the thing itself, the flower, the crystal, the fish’s heart, 
the sheep’s skull.”’ They begin to feel as Agassiz did when he 
said once, in substance, in his impetuous way: ‘‘ Years ago I was 
teaching geography to a class of children in my native village, and 
could not get the meaning of a map through their heads. It was 
fo much red, yellow, and line tothem. At last Ihada happy 
thought. ‘Come round to my house this afternoon,’ I said, ‘and 
we will take a walk.’ They came, and off we started to climb a 
spur of the Jura. Then we had God’s fresh creation in view. I 
opened the map and began. ‘Now, children, look at that wander- 
ing black line. ‘There’s what it means;’ and I pointed to the 
silver-shining river winding through the plain at our feet. ‘Now, 
children, again, look at those round dots with a name printed over 
each one of them. There’s what they mean;’ and I directed all 
eyes to the spires and houses of the towns and villages in sight. 
‘Now once more! You see those shaded spaces on the map? 
There’s what they mean;’ and I pointed to the glorious Alps. 
‘These shining rivers, many-spired towns, snow-clad mountain 
ranges, these are what you are to think about; the lines are only to 
tell you to do that.’ Then the children clapped their hands, and 
cried, ‘O, now we understand a map.’” 

Alas! there are a great many maps that even we elders do not 
understand, and on which we never get beyond the dots, and 
lines, and shaded spaces to the grand realities they stand for; 
thinking, in our blindness, the mountains and rivers were made 
for the map, and not the map for the mountains and rivers, Too 
often, the New Testament is one of these. We must climb our 
spur of the Jura, and look off first-hand over God’s great fresh ere- 
ation. For the root trouble with preachers and congregations to- 
day is, that they do not half believe there is any living human na- 
ture left in the world to interpret by. They think human nature 
once existed, and that there is a record of what it was and what it 
But Judas 
is dead; sois Zaccheus, so eager and sprightly once to climb a 
tree; so, too, Nicodemus, circumspect enough to wait till night- 
fall before venturing to walk abroad; so Mary committing the 
unpardonable sin in woman of losing sight of the fact that the 
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roast was burning to a crisp while she satin rapt absorption at the 
Master’s feet. How interesting to have lived in days when such 
people were around! And there they are all the while, right under 
the preachev’s pulpit, and mayhap, one of them inside the preach- 
er’s coat. This will never do, We must get back to the ever-old, ever- 
newstory. Comedy,itis allabout us. Tragedy, itisallaboutus. The 
eternal elements out of which all the triumphs and shipwrecks of the 
world were made; the ambitions and greeds, the yearnings and sac- 
rifices, that have made desolate or glorious the long tissue of human 
history, they are all seething around us and in us. We are notthe 
poor masks we take one another for, as we meet on the street and 
talk about the weather, and the crops, but, underneath, the same 
toiling, suffering, yearning children of nerve and spirit, of whom 
every record with the breath of life in it but reiterates the tale. 
‘Problems that bear down, with all the weight of gravity, the re- 
sistant spirit, elastic and incompressible as the breath within the 
lungs, to counterbalance the mighty pressure, these are all here, 
the present God working His will in us of to-day. Aye, living 
souls ina living environment! And through this eternal birth- 
right, heirs of the recorded wealth of all the generations, as they 
repeat the ever-old, ever-new story, and cry, ‘‘ he that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” 
THE INFLUENCE OF JEWISH LITERATURE. 
[From Charles Dudley Warner’s new book, ‘‘In the Levant.) 

Iv neither territorial coussquence nor religious steadfastness 
gave the Jews rank among the great nations of antiquity they 
would equally fail of the consideration they now enjoy but for one 
thing, and that is, after all, the chief and enduring product of any 
nationality ; we mean, of course, its literature. It ¢s by that that 
the little kingdoms of Judah and Israel hold their sway over the 
world. It is that which invests ancient Jerusalem with its charm 
and dignity. Not what the Jews did, but the songs of their poets, 
the warnings and lamentations of the prophets, the touching tales 
of their story-tellers, draw us to Jerusalem by the most powerful 
influences that effect the human mind. And most of this unequalled 
literature is the product of seasons of turbulence, passion and 
insecurity. Except the Proverbs and Song of Solomon, and such 
pieces as the poem of Job and the story of Ruth, which seem to be 
the outcome of literary leisure, the Hebrew writings were all the 


offspring of exciting periods: David composed his Psalms—the 
-most marvellous interpreters ur every Uh wh coop tte seo 


tion, want and passion—with his sword in hand; and the prophets 
always appear to ride upon a whirlwind. The power of Jerusalem 
over the world is as truly a literary one as that of Athens is one of 
art. That literature was unknown to the ancients, or unappre- 
ciated; otherwise contemporary history would have considered its 
creators of more consequence than it did. 

We speak, we have been speaking, of the Jerusalem before our 
era, and of the interest it has independent of the great event which 
is, after all, its chief claim to immortal estimation. It becomes 
sacred ground to us because there, in Bethlehem, Christ was born; 
because here—not in these streets, but upon this soil—he walked 
and talked and taught and ministered; because upon Olivet, yon- 
der, he often sat with his disciples, and here, somewhere—it 
matters not where—he suffered death and conquered death. 

This is the scene of these transcendent events. Wesay it to our- 
selves while we stand here. We can clearly conceive when we are 
ata distance. But with the actual Jerusalem of to-day before our 
eyes, its naked desolation, its superstition, its squalor, its vast 
contrast to what we conceive should be the City of our King, we 
find it easier to feel that Christ was born in New England than in 
Judea. 


LIVE ANTAGONISM YS. DEAD UNIFORMITY. 
[Revy. George L. Chaney, in the Christian Register.] 

If any Unitarian, weary of the differences he finds within his own 
fold, or discouraged at the impossibility of reconciling right and 
and left wings, wants to find rest from opposition and deliverance 
from religious controversy, he had better seek these blessings 
somewhere else than in the Episcopal church. There never was a 
greater delusion than that a uniform creed and rigid establishment 
make a necessary unity of faith and practice. Neilher of these 
unities exists in the Episcopal Church. Nor do I think it would be 
well if they did. The very condition of active life and a vigorous 
play of the churech’s faculties and powers is this antagonism of 
complementary truths and supplementary tendencies. A church 
without the two forees of expansion‘and contraction, the seemingly 
opposite instincts of order and progress, the destructive and con- 
seryative powers, would be. as inert as a stone, or as helpless as a 


prejudiced woman. 


man with only one leg. Impelled by the will of some one-sided 
man, such a church might gyrate for a while as a top spins while 
the whip is applied, but at last it would ran down and topple over. 
It is no real blemish in the Episcopal church that it has two sides, 
any more than it is an injury to our church that we do not all think 
alike. 


WOMEN AS OBSERVERS. 
[From ‘“* Wit, Humor and Shukspeare,” by John Weiss. | 

- Noricr how Shakspeare’s women read the men, and under- 
stand them better than the other men do... Men are not con- 
scious when they are ohserved by women, because the suryey is 
made so silently... The giance of an observing woman does not 
pierce a man at any spot; it surrounds the whole of him at once 
impalpably. Or sometimes it is one swift flit of her glance across 
your own, like the shadow of a bat’s wing. It is gone before you 
ean declare that she looked at you. But the glance was an esti- 
mate; it cost her scarce a second to peruse every cubic inch of you, 
and to audit a hundred years of ancestry. The glance is with- 
drawn, and goes into obscurity, like an instantaneous: sun-picture, 
there to deepen into distinctness. Almost every woman has set up 
a gallery of these impressions, which she shows rarely, and to her 
trusted intimates alone. But there you are preserved—a simpleton, 
a rowdy, a gallant, a rogue, a gentleman. In the long run you 
will generally succeed in justifying all her silent estimates. . . 

A fine woman has not the consciousness that belongs to spies; 
she is guiltless of the act and the intent to watch us. Men 
deliberately set themselves to the work of serutiny; and pay out 
all the line ‘they have to fathom an associate, and bring up his 
mud or gold-sand sticking to the sinker. It does not always reach 
the ground of his being. But clear-headed women envelope other 
natures as the air which simply exists to drench all objects 
through their pores, by the stress of miles of heayen’s blue piled 
upon it. 

But if some obscure caprice in a woman is always ready to 
steal out and nibble at her judgment, or if some obliquity faults 
her intrinsic nature, she can mistake you as rapidly as otherwise 
she might correctly hit. Nothing can be more uvjust and cruel, 
more bitterly fostered, more viciously proclaimed, or virtuously 
insinuated, than the impromptu misinterpretations of a shallow or 
She may not be deep enough to be dangerous; ‘ 
bother or an lett saturates: the mind, a there i is not the margin 


an 
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CAPTAIN ALLEN YOUNG will again attempt the Northwest Pass- 
age in the Pandora next Spring. 


A MerHopisT layman in New York City is carrying on the work of 
evangelization in a church which he has built at his own expense. 
He is architect and preacher, as occasion requires. 


THE ladies of Rev. Robert Laird Collier’s church propose a fair 
in aid of the Children’s Hospital in Boston. A worthy object, and 
we trust that the sale may be more successful than some church 
fairs. 

THIS is like a good deal of the religion of the time. A church in 
Kentucky has secured a new pastor for the ensuing year at a salary 
of $100 and is ‘‘looking forward for great blessings.” We fear 
they will be disappointed ! 

PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, of Williams College, is about to deliver 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ National Religion ”’ before the Lowell In- 
stitute. Hence it was reported that he was intending to resign 
his presidency, a statement entirely unfounded on facts. 

Tube political situation is rather demoralizing to the cause of 
religion. A Methodist brother says thata ‘‘ week longer would have 
turned him and the society over to the devil.” He accordingly 
begs: ‘‘Pray for us, or send us Mrs. Van Cott or something.” 


NEwARK, N. J.—Rev. John Andrew has resigned the pastorate . 


of the Unitarian Church of All Souls. Hard times, deficient rey- 
enues and an unwillingness on the part of this plucky little society 
to involve itself in debt compel Mr. Andrew most unwillingly to 
this step. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has an Agricultural Department, and Mr. 
Jeremiah Sanborn, a practical and scientific farmer, has been 
appointed Farm Superintendent. Nowadays young men go to col- 
lege to learn to ‘‘farm it” as well as to get ‘small Latin and less 
Greek.” 


MINISTERS come to the front inthe lecture courses to be given 
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this Winter. Rev. W, H. H. Murray is always popular, and will 
probably regale his hearers with new stories of the wilderness. 
Rey. Henry Ward Beecher speaks on ‘‘ The North and South,” and 
must necessarily drop into polities. y 

A CONGREGATIONAL church at Worcester, Mass., has decided 
that women should have no voice in church government, ‘They 
think that “male members should do the yoting.” This is rather 
hard upon the faithtul women, who, doubtless, constitute two- 
thirds of the congregation, unless the Worcester church is excep- 
tional. 

We are to have a Trappist monastery near Buffalo, for which 
establishment works are already on their way from various parts 
of the world. The strictest rules are to be observed—perpetual 
silence, vigorous fasts, penances and lengthy devotions. It will be 
interesting to have this bit of medisvalism right in the heart of 
our nireteenth century bustle and confusion. 


“~PuusE are ‘hard times” iadeed, and the present Winter bids 
fair to be exceptionally trying. The managers of the Boston Prov- 
ident Association say that during the twenty-five years of their 
organization there never haye been so many cases of poverty as 
now. During the present year, about 19,954 persons haye been 
aided, and of this number 17,014 are foreigners. 


A PROFESSOR of theology in Dunedin, New Zealand, recently 
made an unfortunate slip in classing the evolutionists and atheists 
together. In consequence there has been a lively debate and 
something of a scrimmage between the theologians and scientists 
of thatregion. It would do no harm to say once for all that a man 
might be a Christiau and an evolutionist at the same time. 


Som of the Jewish synagogues look with favor upon certain 
Christian devices, and the Jewish Messenger would like to see 
«some Moodyism introduced in the Jewish form of service, some 
enthusiasm, some life.” We would prefer to have the ‘ enthusi- 
asm” without the ‘*Moodyism,” and we believe the former is 
obtainable without the cheap and sensational devices of the latter. 


THERE is a popular superstition in Rome that after a cardinal 
dies three other cardinals fall ill and soon die. A curious yerifica- 
tion of this idea has followed the death of Cardinal Antonelli. By 
the way, it is reported that the Pope is rather nervous about the 
revelations which may be made by papers Antonelli’ lett behind 
him, which are said to contain many curious secrets worth know- 
ing ‘ eae T si 
Sn eectrit WHE grand ‘nanksgiving dinner at the Hall of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, with turkey and chickens 
and all the * fixings.” The many young men who were unable to 
be with home friends greatly enjoyed the occasion. Speeches were 
made by the President, Mr. Baldwin, Rev. J. F. Locke, Mr. Fred 
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Clarke and others. Eleven States and seven nationalities were 


represented. 


THE monument to Religious Liberty, for the Centennial grounds in 
Philadelphia, was unveiled and dedicated on Thanksgiving Day, 
One figure in the marble group is a boy bearing ‘‘an undying 
flame” to symbolize the light of religion that should ever illumine 
the path of liberty, Jt would certainly be a matter for congratula- 
tion if religion in this country had always east a clearer light on 
the religious pathway. 

Rev. Joun F. Locks, who has been the Librarian at the B. Y. 
M. Christian ‘“‘ Union” for nearly five years has retired from that 
position. It is his intention to again assume the charge of a parish, 
In addition to his ability as a preacher his experience gained at 
the Union specially fits him to attend to the practical work of a re- 
ligious society. The President of the Union (at 18 Boylston St., 
Boston), will be pleased to forward any letters for Mr. Locke 
which may be sent to his care. ; 


WENDELL PHILLIPS spoke last Sunday morning at Parker 
Memorial Hall, Boston. The subject of his lecture was ‘‘ Educa- 
tion.’ Inthe course of his remarks he said: ‘<I protest against 
the whole school system of Massachusetts.” Turning to New York, 
he observed: ‘‘ The city of New York is given away every year as 
Morrissey, Kelly and O’Brien direct; yet these men are not Platos.” 
Evidently Mr. Phillips has not lost nis power of heavy sarcasm and 
upright and downright denunciation. 

Tub Parisians, untiring as ants, are repairing and re-adorning 
their beautiful, though recently damaged city, against the World’s 
Fair of 1878. As they have a new opera house of vast extent and 
cost they are next to have the new Avenue de VOpera which will 
make away with many an old building. The Hofel Diew is nearly 
rebuilt, and projected new streets are causing the demolition of 
hundreds of buildings. The Parisians are excitable, and will, of 
course, overdo the thing, but they have also a thrifty, economical 


way with them and will probably succeed in reimbursing them-’ 


selves from the foreigners who will go to see their last new Paris. 
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Rev. Geo. A. THAYER, of the Broadway Unitarian Church, 
South Boston, believes in church organization, in pulpit topies for 
the times, and in looking after the young people. Among the sub- 


jects of Sunday evening lectures annonuced are the following : 


«How the Earth was Built,” Man’s Age upon. onr'Globe,” ~- Dar- 
--rne Birth and Death of the Planets.” 
This scientific course will be followed by one on ‘‘ Life and its 
Conduct,” chiefly aimed at young people. The themes to be treated 
are, ‘‘The Homes We Want,” ‘‘ The Needs of Our Polities,” ‘The 
Money We Spend,” The Hopes of the Young Men,” ‘‘ The Books 
We Read,” ‘The Aims of Young Women,”’ ete. 


Published every Thursday. from the middle of September 
to the middle of July, in the PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


| Madame Ivan C. Michels, 


SHAKSPEARIAN READER, 


To be in season ee EO? the same week, commnn BY tion. For Terms and Testimonials apply to 
cations intended for publication must be forwarde in 33 LAF 7 an 
nee to reach eae office not later thau Tuesday. RG JOHN W. CHADWICK, Se AE 
attention is paid to anonymous communications. e 
require the name and address of every writer, not neces- AT THE 10 PER CENT NET 
. e 


sarily for publication, butas guarantees of good faith. 

Communications relating to the editorial department of 
the paper should be addressed: ‘* Editor of THe INQUIRER, 
P. O. Box 109, New York City;” all others to ‘* Pubisher,” 
same address. 


Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed, We guarantee, as 
an assurance, that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value, 


Subscription Price. 
Three Se and eke Cents per year, in 1876—T7. a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or principal; 
b 3 — neither we nor our customers ever took an acre of land 
advance. Clergymen, Two Dollars and Twenty ¢ : a e of lanc 
Cents. Remittances should be made by Registered Let- LECIURES: under foreclosure, Send for particulars and references, 


ter or by Post-Office Money Order, or Draft on New York, 
payable to PusLisuer or THE INQUIRER. 


Advertising Rates. Scale II. John Calvin and his System. 
Oo 
Six cents per agate line per week; outside page pgale IIL. George Fox and Quakerism. 


and page next reading matter, tem cents per line. 
Special Notices twenty cents per line. 


Diseount—Five per cent. on yearly accounts) 
amounting to $250 and under $50). Six per cent. 


on yearly accounts amounting to $500 or more. 


V. Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Copy for Thurday’s paper received until Tuesday 
afternoon. 


respect. 


Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 Broadway. 
16 IX. Theodore Parker. 


Address, 


Advertisements must be a3:ceptable in every —10 


THE INQUIRER, 


Box 109, New York. ceptions, 


1. Luther and the Reformation. 
Sunday evening, Nov. 5, 1876. 


Sunday evening, Dec. 3, 1876 


Sunday evening, Dec. 17, 1876. 
IV. Wesley and Methodism. 
Sunday evening, Jan. 7, 1877. 


Sunday evening, Feb. 4, 1877, 
5 VI. Murray and Universalism. 

Sunday evening, March 4, 1877. 
VII. Thomas Paine: His Relation to his own and later 

Times in Matters of Religion. 

Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 
VIII. Channing and Unitariaaism. 

Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 
Hour or Lecturr, Haur-past SEVEN. 


Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Service, 
Third Sunday Evening of each Month, with the above ex- 


J. B. WATKINS & CO,, Lawrence, KAN,, or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street,} 
1563-lyr 


|{rancis & Loutrel, 
No, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 


Manufacturers of 


Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense-Books, 
Diaries, Ladies’ and Gents’ Wash Books, 
Pocket-Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, 
Wallets, &c., &c. 


We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowes 
prices 

To Printers: Use our Patent Composition tor Printers 
Inking Rollers. Superior toany inuse, Patent Copyable 
| Printing Inks, all colors, 


Accepts engagements for Church and Parlor Readings.” 
Ladies and Gentlemen thoroughly instructed in Elocu 


In over six years’ business never lost 


New York. -~ 
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[[oliday Music Books! | 


Two Splendid Volumes for Presents, 


THE WORLD OF SONG! 
Price in Boards $2.50. Cloth $3.00. Gilt $4.00. 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs including such 
a variety of really first-class and popular Vocal Music. 250 
ages, fuil Sheet Musie size, Songs by nearly sixty 
ifferent composers, and among the compositions are 
many such gems as “Come to me quickly,” “ Golden 
Locks are Silver,” ‘‘My Heart’s best Love,” ‘‘She’s a 
Rosy, she’s a Posy,’’ and Millard’s ‘* Whippoorwill.” 


ae We publish 19 valuable collections, uniform with the 

Wortp”’ and ‘‘ Gems.” Send for Catalogue ot ‘“ Home 

Mustcau Lisrary,” and select one or more of its books 
tor Christmas. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE! 


A Companion to the famous ** Gems of Strauss!’ 
$2.50 in Boards, $3.00 in Cloth, $4.00 in Gilt. 


The “Gems or Strauss” had a wonderful success, and 
this new work istully its equal, and contains the recent 
“Strauss? pieces, and. many others by Gung’l, Lamothe, 
Faust, Coote, Zikoff, and other eminent composers, 232 
pages, tull Sheet Music size, well filled with Waltzes, 
Gaiops, Polkas, Quadrilles, ete. 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 
C, H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 


7il Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


New Works by Prof. F. Hui- 


DEKOPER!! 


Now Ready. 


JUDAISM AT ROME, B. C. 76, to A.D. 140. 
By DR, FREDERIC HUIDEKOPER (President Mead- 
ville University, Pa.) 12mo, Cloth, $2.25. 


1877. 
Postage Free. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


The success of Harper’s periodicals is among the re- 
Markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N.Y. 

Ot these standard publications it is not necessary to say 
more than that each resumes in itself the history and 
progress of the time in a certain department; one con- 
taining the cream of curvent literature, a second preserv- 
ing and illustrating all events of importance the world 
over, the third anticipating fickle fashion and chronicling 
its changes, and all commending themselves equally to 
the reader, no matter of what sex, age, or condition.—N, 
¥. World, 


Harper's Magazine 


That Hurper’s Migazine has become a literary institution 
and an educator of the people a half million of readers 
know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Hape's Weekly 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family throughout 
the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher-toned, better- 
illustrated paper is not published in this or any other 
country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


THE BELIEF OF THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES CONCERNING CHRIST’S MISSION TO 
THE UNDERWORLD: By Dr. Fruperto HouipEeKorrr. 
-12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. ‘ 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


647 Broapway, New Yors. — 


SHOULD READ. 


Pooks that every Unitarian 


DR. DEWEYS NEW 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 
SERMONS BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


ORTHODOXY AND REVIVALISM. Ser- 
mons by REV, J. T. SUNDERLAND, of Chicago. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


617 Broapway, New Yor«. 


BOOK. 


Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. a 


Harpers Bazar 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, a 
weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its vari- 
ous departments of literature, fashion, and domestic arts. 
Itigan admirably conducted illustrated paper, contain- 
ing essays, editorials, stories, and general information of a 
| superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. — 


SE a 


StS 


TERMS for 1877. 


One oe $4 00 


HaRPeEerR’s MAGAZINE, 
Harper’s WEEELY, One Year.. 
HaArper’s Bazar, One Year...... 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID by the Publishers, t» any Subscriber in the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of four dollars, 

Harper's MaGazine, HARPER'S Werxkiy, and Harprrr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $\0 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

Anextracopy of either the MAGAzING, WEEKLY, or Bazar 
willbe sent gratis for every Club of Five Susscripers at $4 00 
each, in one remittance ; Or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy: postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Subscriptions taken for Harper’s Peri- 
odicals by Booksellers and Periodi- 
cal Dealers throughout the United 


The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES.‘ 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. A. 


Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139. Eighth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 


each and postage. 


States and Canada. 


Fam PRINTINGPRESSES om Hroe30. 
6 S®@®SENDIO:CTS.1TO @: 
WY vosenoioctsro ee 


MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for. CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Pireutarsisens free. 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogued 
Civing full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
+ BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 604 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O 


HENRY McSHAN co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HE JON 
a Old Established Troy Bell 
continue to manufacture those superior 
Warr ve Satistactory 
arranted Satisfac 2 1 
Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Bells. 
alogues sent tree, 


Bryant and Longfellow. 


A superb life-size portrait of either of 
these poets will be sent to every subscriber 
to the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 
1877, who remits $5.00 direct to the Pub- 
lishers (H. O. Houghton & Oo., Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass.); and for $6.00 
sat magazine and both portraits will be 
sent. 


([the Best Present 


FOR PASTOR, TEACHER OR FRIEND 
IS THE UNABRIDGED ENLARGED AND CORRECTED 
EDITION OF DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Published by Hurp & Hovucuton, New York (The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge), in four volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 
illustrations. Price in cloth, $26; sheep, $30; half calf, 
$36. Sold by all booksellers, or can be obtained direct from 
the publishers. 


BRYANT’S 


POETICAL WORKS, 


A New Illustrated Edition. 


lvel., small 4to. 


With 100 Illustrations by Birket Foster ; 
Harry Fenn, Alfred Fredericks 


and others. 


Price, in cloth, gilt edges, $4; morocco, 
extra, $8; tree calf, $10. 


From the Tribune. 


“This new and beautiful edition should have a perma- 
nent place in every intelligent household in the coun- 
try. The paper, typography and illustrations are alike 
excellent, and fitly embalm the life’s work of one of the 
chief founders of our literature.” 


rrom the Philadelphia Inquirer, 


“Ttis not too much to say that, in the United States, 
Bryant stands in the first rank, to which he was ulmitted 
quite early in his literary life, when the decided evidence 
of brilliancy he had given in ‘Thanatopsis’ had been 
more than sustained.” 


From the Hartford Post. 


“In every respect the work is an excellent contribu- 
tion to the publications of the year, and Mr. Bryant may 
well congratulate himself on the superb setting which his 
jewels of thought have been favored with.” 


From the Northern Christian Advocate. 


“What new thing can be said of our laureate? He who 
has enriched our literature with beauty after beauty 
during threescore years, whom our Legislature has 
stooped to reverence, and to whom the people have pre= 
sented sucha tribute of esteem as was never offered to any 
writer on this continent bafore, and yet whose writings 
always came forth spontaneously, unpurchased, needs 
not to be advertised now.” 


From the Albany Times. 


“His name is classical in the literature of the language. 
Wherever English poetry is read and loved his po2ms are 
known by heart. Others be.ore him have sung the beau- 
ties of creation and the greatness of God, but no one ever 
observed external things more closely, or transferred his 
impressions to paper in more yivid colors.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broapwayr, New York. 


celebrated throughout the world. All Bells 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Oatalogue sent Free, 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 B, 2d St., Cincinnati, 
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of the Day.’_w. Y. Tribune. 


THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
‘ing authors, Prot.Max Mul- 
Jer, Prof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon. 
W. EK. Giadstone, Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, Protessor Huxley, 
KoA. Proctor,FrancesPower 
Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jas A, Froude, Mrs. Muioch, 
Mrs Oliphant, Mrs. Alexan- 


“Choicest Literature 


der, Miss Thackeray, Jean 
Ingelow, George MacDonald, 
Wm. Black nthony ‘Trol- 


lope, Matthew Arnold, Henr 
Kingsley, Francis Galton, + 
W.Story. Auerbach, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning 
represented in the pages of 


and many otheis are 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1877, the Livine AGr enters upon its 132d yol- 

ume, with the continued commendation of the best men 
_ and journals of the country, and with constantly increas- 
ing success. 

In 1877 it will furnish to its readers the productions 
of the foremost authors above named and many 
others; embracing the ehoicest Serial and Short Stories 
by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount, 


Unapproached by any other Periodi- 
cal 

‘in the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific 

matter of the day, from the pens of the leading Essay- 

ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Edi- 

tors, representing every department of Knowledge and 

Prozress. 

The Livinc Ace (in which its only competitor, ‘* Every 
Saturday,” has been merged) isa weekly magazine of sixty- 
four pages, giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
doublecolumn octavo pagesof reading-matter yearly, It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering 1ts amount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a satisfactory completeness aitempted by no 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of the Living Acy to every American 
reader as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 

THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is suiilciently indicated by the following recent 

Opinions : 

‘* Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 

abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature.”—Boston Journal. a 
: ‘4 pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 


tainment and instruction.’—Hon. Rovert C. Winthrop. | 


Be The best_veriodical An. Amawiaa 1__Thap.. TA 


*“Tt has no equalin any country.’’—PhiladelphiaPress. 

“Tn no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.’—N. ¥. Evening 
Post. : 

“Ttreproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
ivilized world upon all topics of living interest.?’—Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, 

“Incomparable in the richness, variety and sterling 
worth ofits articles, and equal to several ordinary maza- 
zines in the amount of matter presented.’’—The Standard. 
Chicago. 

**The best of all our eclectic publications.”"—The Nation, 
New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
~week.’’—The Advance, Chicago. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, bistory, politics and science 
of the day,’—The vethodist, N. Y. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, a.e here gathered 
stogether.”"—Illinois State Journal. 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a satis- 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest writers living. 
It is, therefore, indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all thatis admirable ani note- 
worthy in the literary world.”’—Boston Post. 


a Ought to find a place in every American home,”’—N, Y. 
imes. 


Published weekly at $8 per year, free of postage. 


BGP EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877,..07 
To all new subscribers for 1877 will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first instalments of a new and powerful serial 
story, ‘‘The Marquis of Lossie,” by GED. MACDON. 
ALD, now appearing in the Livine Ace from advance 
sheets. 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 

“Possessed of the Livinc Ace and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself in command of the whole situation.”—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tar Livine Agr and either one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, both postpaid; or, for $9.50, the Living Ace 
aud Scribner's St. Nicholas or Appleton’s Journal. 


Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 


q F 
Restores to their original color in a tew days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 


Sold by Druggists and Barbers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., New York, 
Agents tor the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 
of Iodide of Iron. 


Especially recommended for Scrofulous and debilitated 


Constitutions, etc. 

Sold by Druggists. Price, $0.75 and $1.25 per bottle. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents, New York. 

pices exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so periect, aud with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing from the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so pertent they cannot be detected, 


Made only at BATCHELOR 'S Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 
Boud Street, N, Y._ 


Can be covered with a 


fam DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid. 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye, Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Soldand pepe 

a Nis 


applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond 
Sold by all druggists. 

- 9 . ° 
W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 
Immediateiy cares Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice fx, beans 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Rlack or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 1f Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free H. HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


BITT’S BABY SOAP, 


Ls 
| 


$66 


\ ‘Stmanufacture._ 
No artificial and 
j deceptive odors to 
cover common and 
deleteriousingredi- 
ents. UNRIVALLED - 
for the TOILET and 
Bithe BATH., Usedin 
ry} bathing children, 
a = will prevent erup- 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chajing, itching, &c., in 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby- 
hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ozs. eac 
and sent free to any addresson receipt of $2.50. Addres 4 
GP Kor Sale by all Druggisit. QQ 1s.T. Hiabbitt, ) 


The Toll Gate! Prize Picture sent free! An ingenious 
gem. 50 objects to flnd. Address, with stamp, E. C. 
Abbey, Buffalo, N. Y. 1491-1y 


\ 


MARVELOUS. 
The success of agents with the 
Magnificent new combination 
of THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY, Let no agent fail to AA 
send for particulars at on-e. 
Address, CHAS. CLUCAS & CO. 
14 Warren §t., New Yurk, or 
112 Monroe St., Chirngo. 

eae 


2 RPI ™ aWeek to Agents. Samples FREE. 
$55 LO $77 P. 0, VICKERY, Augusta Maine. 


D. LANGCELL’ 
ASTHMA aR SONSkRRE RETIMAY. 
= Oung strneglod twenty years be=- 
Sl tween life and death with ASTHMA, 
Fy | I experimented by compounding roots 


stantly,s0 the 
Bleep. By mail, 
€_D. LANCE 

For sale by Druggists. 


a day at home. Agents wanted. 


$12 terms free. 


D ‘Outfit and 
TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


English Brussels, Three Ply 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb « 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISMENTS, — 


ae 


(VIN GTON BROUWERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fiton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China and Giss, 


Clocks ant Bronzes. 


MAJOLICA, FATENCE, GIEN, TORCAY AND WARES 


Goods packed and shipped free of targe. 


HAVE OPENED A SPLEND) STOCK OF 


Autumn and Winer Goods. 


‘ LYONS COLORED SILKS, 
In all the New and Chot Shades. 


BLACK SLES, 


Ofthe best makes imported, amnt extremely low. 


prices. 


MOURNING @ODS, 


Of every descripon. 


UNDEWE 
Kitt 


AR and FANCY 
LOVES, the choicest 


Cartwright & Warner's 
HOSIERY in great variety. 
colors and best in market. 


Trimming fringes, new styles, abe 
not to be found elsewhere. 


()’BRIEN & COIPANY, — 
“IMP OR TER Se 
Pir cee eetitane add RETATLERS 


ome Worsted Fringes 


or : . 


DRY GOODS, ‘ 
CARPESS, 
CLOTHING, 
144 and 143, 151 to 15 Atlantic Ave. 


We solicit an inspection of oumagnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty onc: number—conceded to 
be the largest, most varied anidst selected ever exhib- 
ited in Brooklyn, witha stock imalue amounting to over ~ 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O'Brien & Co., 


141 and 143,151 to 15. tiantie Avenue. 


READY FOR\ GENTS. 
[The Centennial !Jx position, 
DESCRIBED AND LLUSTRATED. 


A graphic pen-picture of its istory, grand buil 
wondertul exhibits, ctriosities, eat days ete. - Parnes 
ly illustrated ,thorougly populard very cheap. Is selling — 
immensely. 5,000 AGenTs want. Send jor Aan particu- 
lars, This is the chance of 100 sars to coin money fast. 
Get the ie reliable history. \iszarp Brotanrs, Pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cinemati. &,, Chieago Tl... or 


Springfield, Mass. 
AUTION ee a deceived i premature 
St j e book ming to he ** official,” 
and telling what will happen in stand September. ~ 


‘ths, etc., very cheep, 


AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YQ. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United State 


tas> SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


s free of charg 


iat: 


hy 
FENDALL, 


2 


* SORES 
[IRE INYRANCE CO,, 
: NO. {20 ROADWAY, N.Y. 


Forty-seventh tmi-Annual Statement. 
JANURY 1, 1876. 


Cash Capital. oe ss yess. $500,000 00 
Reinsurance Fund F Si: 587,717 75 
Outstanding Liabilitic 112,298 14 
COULDEEULCBRSEEEET 0 toe. i-a—es seseveesee 392,759 20 


E $1,592,775 09 
SSETS. 


$102,756 92 
Fendg oe tate 596,637 650 
Bonds and Mortgages, Seg first lien on im- 
proved Real Estate: the Cities of New 
POUK ANM BROOMIVARG gains vs> cs Sesacecdesesvoe 
Loans on Call (Marke alue of Securiities, 
_ ties, a ae 


326,025 00 


114,850 0 
230,265 00 


a Bank and Trust Ca, Stow ae ae s 41,650 00 
7 First Mort. R. R. Bonds ul Stocks.. .. 57,250 00 
; Balance in hands of A:nts and Uneollected 
i mo’... Office Promiumisimaieecsc- 1. avvcdvpdevess en 99,163 96 
| i _ Accrued Interest on™Bonand Mortgages and 
fe, Bnd Call! Loans... picecksoces> Wels sab hei Bale 7,067 23 
a S RS ATOR CALO. aici sc, SAM ENe abe uct aasecus 2 seee- 17,109 49 
; $1,592,775 09 
b 
BENJ. S. 7ALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSE LANE, Secretary. 


hartic Pills, 
s of a Family Physic, * 
stiveness, Jaundice, 


Ayer’s Ca 
For all the purp 
and for cur 


Indigestion, Stomach, Breath, 
Headache, Erysielas, Rheumatism, 
Eruptions kin Diseases, Bil- 


: Tumors, Worms, 
a Dinner Pill, 
& the Blood,, 


Are the most ef- 
fective and conge- 
nial purgative ever 
discovered. They 
are mild, but ef- 
fectual in their 
oper eee powins 


the urel 
an ai elats pain. 


* Although gentle. 
n their operation, 
they are still the 
sal most thor ough and 

searching cathar- 
be employed : cleans- 
vowels. and even the 


+4 
(\ 


tic medicine that ¢ 
ing the stomach a1 


blood. In small dos of one pill a day, 
they stimulate the ‘sestive organs and 
th. 


promote vigorou 
Ayer’s Pitr 
more than a quar 
obtained a world- 
virtues. They corres 
the several assim 
body, and are 
: tions within their 
ee stand or evade the 
~ eure the every-day 
body, but also { 
- diseases that 
a human skill. 


ve been known for 
a, century, and have 
reputation for their 
diseased action in 
nitive organs of the 
ceposed that obstruc- 

.ze can rarely with- 

Not only do they 
mmplaints of every- 
iable and dangerous 
affled the best of 
they produce power- 
the same time, the 


¥ ful effects, they are, 

wes safest and best phye for children. By 
es See their aperient action ley gripe much less 
'y Pi than the common prratives, and never 
e* give pain when the boels are not inflamed. 
They reach the vital smtains of the blood, 
ay ht and strengthen the syem by freeing it 

hen from the elements of eakness. 
Fee Adapted to all aes and conditions in 
ae all climates, contai neither calomel 
: nor any deleterious dim, these Pills may 
' be taken with safety» anybody. Their 


them ever fresh,. 
amt to take; while 
no harm can arise 
quantity. 
BY 


, Lowell, Mass., 


sic al Gheudice’ 
12S EVERYWHERE, 


sugar-coating prese) 
ass and makes them pl: 
.being purely vegetal 
from their use in’ ar 
PREPA! 


Dr. J.C. AYER & ©} 


Practical and Ana 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGG 


porate. 
[NX SURAN CE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK.* 


Broadway, cor. John Streak: 


Capital, - - $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876, 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . - $13,269 20 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. .. . 304,220 00 


Loans on Gall, Good Stouks Cellateral. 1,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwel- 
58,900 00 


ings . pecast 
Bills Receivable for Inland Prem’s - » 1,820 65 
7,394 70 


Premiums in ceurse of collection. . 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 21,48750 
$408,092 05 


Losses unadjusted estimated at $14,300 56 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. BR, FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


HOM E 


Insurance Co. of New York, 
Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-sixth Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
July, 1876. 


Cash Capital . : é 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . c é 
Net Surplus o ‘ . ° 


Total Assets - - - 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 


247,326 66 
958,868 71 


$6, 051,716 84 


inet Su aN BANK: 


ON R ORT 
| UNITED STATES STOCKS. (MARKET VALUE) age 30 


v3 


suo OF ASSETS: 
$426,946 71 
1,922,738 O1 


AND WouRAGES, “BEING ‘FIRST 


BOLE EN REAL ESTAT 'H $4,820,000 


BANK oT (MA ae VALUE). 
ATE AND OC. S MARKET VAL 
YA ee ON. ion ) 


INTEREST DUE ON ist JUL 
BALANCE IN HAND OF RGENTS. i 
BILLS RECEIVABLE...........+.-+ ~ 10,833 34 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLE F 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THISOFFICE.........- 13,634 56 


Total - - - $6, 051, 716 84 
LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JULY 1876 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,400 00 


Total, - - - - $247,326 66 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 


D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. WASHBURN, ‘Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, 
©. K. FRANCIS, (45S 


69,250 00 | 


181,157 19 


$245,926 66 


’t Secretaries. 


A Dividend of FIVE per cent. has been deelared, paya- 
ble on and after Tuesday. the 18th of July. 


_ New Yorr, lth July, 1876. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


—— 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

R. 0. FROST, Vice-President. 

C. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
ENTS sue yee sea gol tai 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase’ s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


at home. Samples worth $5 


er da; 
fr TinsoN & Co., Forviaud, Maine. 


tree, 


$5 to $20 


ATLANTI c 
| |UTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK, 


OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


~~. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISES, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in« 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital......... +s eeeeees $1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876......... 2;549,958 77 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BROAD. 


eC wr eee 


2 . WAY, Cor. Dey St., New York. 


|) Brooklyn E. D. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Tsur- 
ance against loss by fireare so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to renderit an ~ 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Puentx InsmRance Company 
against the destructive ravages of Frre,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
imdustry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. , 
WILLIAM Be CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Or 


NEW YORK, 


peepee $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $1,560, return premiums to Policy- holders; has 
a sur plus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
bilities ; and a ratio ef $120 Assets for every $100 Liabili- 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe most. 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE EE NS ane RATES OF THIS COM- 
ANY. 


HENRY STOKES, C. Y. WEMPLE, 
; President. Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 
H.Y. WEMPLE 


HB STOKES ° ’ Assistant Secretaries. 


(PEAS AND COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
In lots to suit customers. SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB 
ORGANIZERS and those who devote manele ee Hare of time 
in selling our goods. Send for new Price Li 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


WP, 9, Box 5643), Nos. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


ne 


20 


Pe es 


[DrecumBer 7, 1876. 


“Books Make the Best Presents.” 


ilegant Books for Children. 


By MRS. D. P, SANFORD. 


A HOUSE FULL OF CHILDREN. 


Small4to. 31 full-page pictures....-:....-4.. weber P2 25 
PRISK AND HIS FLOCK. Small 4to. 

2 full-page PICtULES.... sees seeeeerereeeereresseres $2 25 
PUSSY TIP-TOH’S FAMILY. Small 

4to. 30 {ull-page pictUres......1.+.. seeeeeres errr $2 


All bound in full gilt, with chromo in front cover, and 
we can confidently say to Parents and Friends looking 
for presents tor the younger children, Buy any or all ot 
the three books. You cannot get handsomer or better books 
in this country or in England. 


ON A PIN-CUSHION, and Other 
Fairy Tales. By Mary De MorGan. With Illustrations 
by Wm. De Morgan. 12m0...-..0..++eresseeenre teen $150 

‘Bright fairy stories with excellent morals.”’ 


THE STAR IN THE DUST HEAP. 


By the Hon. Mrs, Gren, Author of ** Cushions and 
Corners,” ** School-Boy Baronet,” ete. Illustrated .$1 50 


ONLY A DOG. A Charming English 


> 
Story, with 8 illustrations......--..0-++ssrereeeeres $1 50 


CHILD PICTURES FROM DICKENS. 

Tllustrated by S. Eyrinan, Jr., New edition. 16mo. $1 50 

All of Dickens’s stories of children are here brought 
together. 


RAGS AND TATTERS. A Story for 
Boys and Girls. By Srenua Austin. l6mo, illus- 
ELAtCG. -. cacsewescwnlebocesnccsceser ence cnanee raletip a sae $1 00 


“Those who have read and enjoyed ‘Stumps’ and ‘Some- 
body’ will not need to be told that the latest product of the 
same pen is worth reading. It is a capital tale, and the 
characters are well drawn.”—Church Times. 


SUNDAY ECHOES IN WEEK-DAY 


HOURS. Sixth Series. A Tale illustrative of the Para 


ples.” 12m0, 480 PAGES....c.eseee eee ereecer etree cone + SL 50 


Sur or Stx VouUMES IN Nic Box, $9. 


CHILDREN'S BIBLE STORY-BOOK. 


i * All the Principal Old and New Testament Stories in 


large type, with 32 full-page pictures. New and im- 


Pin wk ah ane a a a sn cae 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND YOUNG MEN: 
THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. By the 


Ruy. F.W. Farrar, D-D. 3 Vols., 12mo. "ST. WIN- 
FRED'S,” “ERIC,” “JULIAN HOME,” $1.75 per vol- 
ume. $5. for set in box. 


‘Possesses all the charm which made ‘School Life at 
Rugby’ so poplar, while they impress eyen more strongly 
than that famous book the necessity of proper companion- 
ship at school, thorough discipline and strict attention to 
study.”’—Boston Transcript. 


FOR OLDER GIRLS: 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. A Story of 


a Quiet People. By Emad MARSHALL, 352 


120, 


*,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


1877._POSTPAID.—$1.60._ 
(HE NURSERY ; A Monthly 


MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. s@= Send teu cents for a 
Sample Number and SOHN TS 


AN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


\OoD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS: 

31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS, STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAIL- 


ROAD SKCURITIES AND GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON co Ger tny.. 


8, D, DAVIS, / JOEL W. STEARNS. 


Meg Lae and Stereapticon 


FOR 


PARLOR AND EXHIBITION USE. 


A fine assortment of Lantern Views from all coun- 
tries and upon all subjects. 


Micrascores Ano Micnoscoric Oavecrs, 


AND VERY VARIETY OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
OPTICAL GOODS. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 


(Successor in Department of Scientific Instruments to 
James W. QUEEN & Co.), 


THR 


EE AWARDS 


TO 


REED & BARTON, 


686 BROADWAY, New York, 


FOR 


Silver - Plated Goods 


ine Be 


AS. BARNES & OO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


with Topographical Illustrations and Professional and 
Popular Criticisms. Henry B. Carrincton, Senior 
Colonel and Bvt. Brig General, U.S A., Professor of Mil- 
itary Science at Wabash University. 800 pp. Royal oc- 
tavo. Cloth richly embellished, $6. Library ote (sheep), 
$7-50. Half calf, $9, Full Turkey morocco, $1 


IL 


. 
PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 
OF THE REVOLUTION IN AMERICA. Composed of 
Speeches, Orations, and Proceedings, with Sketches and 
Remarks on Men and Things belonging to the Revolution- 
ary Period. By Hrzex1an Niv¥s, Editor of ** Niles’s Reg- 
ister.” Royal octavo, 522 pp. Cloth, $3. Library Style, 
$4.50. Half Calt, $6. 4 
“Our young men can hard'y go toa higher or better 
source for both information and inspiration.”’—Vice Prest- 
dent Henry Wilson. 


111 & 118 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Pecent i Important Publica- 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, 


AN ESSAY. Price, $1.50. Third Edition—Revise.l. 


‘Nobody ean peruse this book without respect for the 
learning, mental honesty and skillin the statement of his 
convictions, possessed by the author, and for the essential 
integrity and philanthropic tendency of his spirit.—Spring- 
fiell Republican, 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF RELIG- 


ION, For Sunday Schools and Homes. Square 1émo, cloth 
extra, $1. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
TEACHER. Re-told by a Disciple. 
Cloth, $l. 

“The Parables are so re-told as to absorb the attention 
of the reader, and to fasten upon the mind what the writer 
believes to haye been the impression the Saviour meant to 
convey. It is in style and thought a superior book, and 
will interest alike young and old.”—Zion’s Herald (Metho- 
dist.) , 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS, 


With Frontispi¢ce, Cloth,$i 


With Frontispiece- 


‘ ceuveninat Bxposition, Philadelphia ; 


. 


Extract from Judges’ Report: 


‘“Anextensive display of Silver-Plated Goods, includ- 
ing all varieties ot Household Table-Ware. 


“Their Hollow Ware, plated upon White Metal, is of 
high excellence, with designs in good taste and quality 
and finish of superior character ”’ 


‘Their many patterns ot Knives, Forks and Spoons are 
of great excellence.” 


‘Their Historical Vase, 


“PROGRESS,” 


illustrating phases of the XVth‘and XIXth Centuries, an 
original and elaborate composition of striking character 
and praiseworthy excellence, both in design and execu- 
tlon,”’ 

Reed & Barton have been awarded the First Premiums 
for their wares wherever exhibited, in America and for- 
eign countries, including the 


World’s Fair, New York, 1853. 
International Exposition, Chili, S. A., 1875, 


SALESROOMS, 686 Broadway, N. Y, 


STEARN 5S & BHALE, 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


WM. P, BEALE, 


“4 work of culture.and taste; it will Pa welcometo att — 
mtn and gives the sublimest loarve~ ve Manhood ta the 
siinple language of a child.”—Springfield Republican, 

KNOWLEDGE AND FAITH, AND 


OTHER DISCOURSES. lémo. Cloth, $1. 


A HISTORY OF TRANSCENDEN- 


TALISM IN NEW ENGLAND. Octayo. Cloth extra. 
With portrait. $2.50. 


“A masterly volume,”—W, Y, Rear 


IN PREPARATION: 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN LITE- 


RATURE; or, THE MESSIANIC IDEA. 12mo. Cloth. 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 
OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHING-. 


HAM AND THE NEW FAITH. By Epmunp C. Srepwan. 
1mo. Clothextea. With portrait. 75 cents. 


‘Presents in a clear and simple form the essential 
characteristics of the life and work of the radical preach 
er? 


For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, . 
by the publishers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS, 


182 FIFTH AVE., New York. 


A New Volume, 
BY REV. DR. SEARS. 


CHRIST IN THE LIFE.—SERMONS:; : 
With a selection of POEMS. 


BY EDMUND H SEARS. 


Author of “The Heart of Christ,” ‘‘ Regeneration,” 
ete, One vol. $1.75. Post-paid. ql 
‘This day published by 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


VOL. XXXII.—NO. 2. t 
WHOLE NO., 1572. 


NQUIRER, 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 14, 1876. 


$3.00 PER ANNUM. 
8 CENTS A COPY. 


CONTENTS. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


What the Owl Knows 
Nelly’s Inyitation............ Hes 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT 5.0.0 .0ccccccceec cence stance cece erenecertean eee eet ees seaeeee 


Heyry W. Brtiows, James T. Bixby, John W. Chadwick, 
Edward Everett Hale, KE. P. Powell, Minot J. Savage, Rufus 
Sheldon and Edward A. Spring are among the contributors 
to this number of Tar Iyquimer. 


Tun only new face upon the election is the steady evidence 
that popular excitement is wearing itself out with the delay, 
and that the people in all parts of the country are anxious 
for a peaceful settlement of the question, and with more or 
less grace are prepared to acquiesce in a decision made on 
legal grounds, even if moral grounds are not duly covered 
and met. The Northwest seems, if we may judge from 
~ inquiries made at Chicago, to be changing its expectation of 
Tilden to an expectation of Hayes as the successful candi- 
date. We see less and less reason to fear revolutionary 
action in any part of the country. 


Tur letter of Mr. John Welsh in reply to certain severe 
strictures upon the position of the Centennial Board of 
Finance relative to the repayment of the goverument loan of 
a million and a half, is very pathetic. Certainly many people 
. have felt that the meaning of the act authorizing the. loan 

was clear, but it is possible that they may be mistaken, and 
the admirable management of the Board of Finance, as dis- 
‘tinguished from the many blunders of the Board of Com- 
missioners, entitle it to the respectful consideration of 


the public. Mr. Welsh at least has earned the right to the | 


esteem and attention of all good citizens. 


Wuartnver irregularities there may have been on the part 
of the Returning Boards in South Carolina, Florida and 
Louisiana—and we regret to say that the reports which 
“have reached us from time to time since the election have 
not been flattering to Republican human nature—it does not 
seem possible that there can be a difference of opinion on 
the part of reasonably honest and sane persons as to the 


deliberate villainy of the fraud sought to be perpetrated in 
Oregon. That it is so strongly suspected that the trick 


‘was arranged in the Hast, and only appears to have mis- 


carried through the stupidity of the man chosen to perform 
it, does not make it less depressing. It would be a relief to 
get rid of certain Republican leaders; but are there not 
Democratic ones to fall into whose hands would be truly a 
plunge into the fire? 


Business cannot be expected to improve until politics are 
more settled. We hope it is not as bad as it seems, but cer- 
tainly there is little apparent elasticity in it. Last year 
was worse than the year before, and this is worse than last 
—if the poor mouth business men make up is any proof. 
We are glad to believe that things are worse here than in 
the West. Some excellent effects are following the hard 
times. There is a general spirit of economy and a more 
careful paring off of unreasonable charges by butchers and 
grocers. People who know how can live at a considerable 
reduction from old prices. There seems less extravagance 
in costume. On the whole, we suspect the hard times did 
not come a moment too soon, and have not yet stayed out 
their full term. If only their lessons could be remembered 
they might be safely concluded, but it takes a great while to 
burn them in so that they will stay. We are a wasteful, 
extravagant people, and we need a severe snubbing to 
make us mind our pennies. 


A recent failure (of the merits of which we know nothing) 
in which, according toa newspaper statement, the assets 
are reckoned at $25,000 and the liabilities at $180,000, with 
no private property in the possession of either partner, 
reminds us of many similar exposures with which the press 
has teemed during the pastfew years. Is it not time that 
the bounds of commercial propriety were a little more 
clearly marked, the limits made a little narrower within 
which a merchant'may be permitted to make ducks and 
drakes of the property of others without being considered 
as having forfeited his reputation as an honest man? It 
seems to us that there is small prospect of a higher com- 
mercial morality until in the field of trade the relations of 
meum and tuum are a little more distinctly considered, and 
a somewhat more stringent application is made of the laws 
which the experience of mankind has found it necessary to 
establish for the protection of property under other circum- 
stances. : 


Tux Constitution, in making over to the separate States 
the right of making their own rules in the choice of electors, 
provides only that a number of electors proportioned to the 
population shall be chosen, and that those having the high- 
est yote shall be electors, with the single added provision that 
no federal office-holder shall be eligible. Have the States 
any right to make provision that in case any ineligible per- 
son shall be voted for by a sufficient number, the other elec- 
tors shall have the power to fill the vacancy thus created by 
putting in whom they choose, or the man having the next 
highest vote, or by making the man who may meanwhile 
have laid down his office their lawful choice? It is doubtful 
whether this is not unconstitutional. Have not the Oregon 
Republicans thrown away by their carelessness the only con- 
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stitutional right they possess, and lost their vote beyond 
recall? We are persuaded that this point will yet come up, 
ahd we have a notion that the people cannot justly claim a 
right to correct what is due to their own fault and haste and 
criminal inadvertence. We are none the less ready to enter- 
tain this view because it would operate against the party we 
prefer. The right principle and rule is what honest men 
are now seeking for and that only. 


Tue Brooklyn fire, as reported in the papers of the follow- 
ing morning, appeared to have simply destroyed property. 


Perhaps a few persons had been more or less injured by the: 


rush during the panic; few were prepared for the horror 
which gradually unfolded itself as hour after hour brought 
its new revelation of torture and death. Now, at the end 
of aWweek it is supposed that those who lost their lives in 
that sudden burst of flame numbered between two hundred 
and seventy and two hundred and eighty. In view of this 
great loss, it is a satisfaction to know that Coroner Simms 
has selected a jury whose names may be taken as a guaran- 
tee that a thorough investigation will be made into the 
causes of the catastrophe, with some hope of extending 
greater protection to life in the future. 

Under Mayor Schroeder’s call, large contributions are 
being offered toward the relief of the sufferers. The thor- 
oughly organized Brooklyn Guild and Union for Christian 
Work has been for some time in the field, has collected more 
than a thousand dollars in money, besides stores, and, 
through its members and agents, has visited about sixty 
families who had suffered by the loss of one or more mem- 
bers. Of course many are not in pecuniary difficulties. 
Through efficient examination, a careful discrimination may 
be exercised, and relief is extended in cases of actual need. 


We are glad to learn that a public meeting is called for 
to-day to consider what steps shall be taken to make our 
theatres, public halls and churches safer in times of fire 
and panic. Clearly, the owners and managers are not the 
only responsible parties. If the public acquiesce in and 
patronize dangerous places, they will never be mended. We 
wish that the folly of making theatres and public halls over 
stores and manufactories were abandoned. It is the long 
flights of stairs that make a chief difficulty and danger. 
Galleries should connect by outside stairs with the ground, 
or by inside stairs of a direct kind, not at any point opening 
into the passages from the main floor. All doors should be 
unlocked during the performances and should open outward. 
Water-tanks should bein charge of watchmen who never 
leave them while the house is in public use. Stages should 
be separated from the audience-room by brick walls andiron 
curtains ready to drop by a hand specially kept in guard of 
them. If these are expensive additions and precautions, let 
the rates of entrance be raised in proportion to the thor- 
oughness of the security offered. But we do not doubt that 
managers would find their account in making their houses 
safe, roomy, and well ventilated without extra charge. There 
are thousands who would visit concert-rooms and theatres of 
merit if they knew that they would not be crowded into 
small chairs with insufficient leg-room, or be stifled by heat, 
chilled by draughts, choked with gas, or kept in nervous 
horror by the hopelessness of escaping from narrow stalls 
and accesses by tortuous stairs, in case of panic and fire. 
We fear only that the momentary excitement on this sub- 
"ject will decline and fade out before it has effected the rem- 
edies required. Let the matter be energetically pushed 
while the public horror is alive, 


~ 


Ir is not at all clear what the course of Congress may be 
in the application of its right to make the count of the elec- 
toral vote. The Louisiana case presents serious difficulties. 
The exclusion of so many districts by the returning board 


under evidence of intimidation running far back of the imme- 


diate season of election, though morally right, seems to lack 
color of law. The overcoming of so large a majority as 9,000 
for Tilden, by this process, is, to say the least, open to strong 
suspicions of partisanship in the Board. If the principle of 
general intimidation at any period of a political canvass (in- 
evitably preventing a free vote) is a proper legal cause for 
rejecting the vote of a State, or any district in it, we do not 
doubt that the whole vote of Georgia and Mississippi ought 
to be thrown out. But this is a reductio ad abswrdum. 
The truth is, we cannot have a perfectly free vote, nor any- 
thing approaching it, in the present and unavoidable condi- 
tion of the Southern States. No such thing is known there, 
or will be for some time to come. And it is impossible, with- 
out violating the whole theory of local rights and legal forms, 
to enforce it. We have, therefore, to accept the situation 
and insist upon legal forms if the substance is wanting. It 
is no worse than the situation forced upon us in the city of 
New York, where, in a moral point of view, the right and 
duty of free suffrage are over-ridden by caucuses and bribery 
and corruption and priest-craft, in a way to utterly baffle the 
ends sought by a free vote—that is, the election of the candi- 
dates really preferred. High officers are not the choice of 
the people’s free will, but of the people’s will entangled, mis- 
directed and overruled by the machine work of professional 
demagogues seeking only money and place. We bear it and 
must bear it, because prevention and cure depend upon our 
maintaining forms of law, whatever other evils prevail, while 
we use the slow and sure means of education, of political 
enlightenment and of moral elevation, by which alone uni- 
versal suffrage can be redeemed from its present disgusting 
abuses and consequences. The forms of law are our only 
immediate security from worse evils than bad government 
and abused ballot-boxes—complete anarchy and fruitless rey- 
olution. 


One of the encouraging circumstances connected with the 
late election is the evidence that both parties were contend- 
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ing, with some success, for the negro vote. Both have proba- — 


bly used intimidation, but both have certainly used other 
and less questionable arguments to win black votes. There 
is every reason to believe that an appeal has been made by 
Democrats as well as Republicans to the substantial interests 
of the negro, and there is no doubt that forcible arguments 
might be used, to which the negro would listen, that he 
would be better off, as Southern society is at present circum- 
stanced, if the Democrats had possession of the State Goy- 
ernments ; that is, if Southern men and not carpet-baggers 


were in power. We believe the negro has, to a much larger © 


extent than Republicans are ready to concede, felt this argu- 
ment and yielded to it. We are by no means assuming that 
the argument is wholly sound, but it is at any rate a fayor- 
able circumstance that the negro has had an appeal made to 
a sense of his own interests, and that both parties are com- 
pelled to coneiliate him and to promise and to do him some 
measure of justice. 

For we see in his holding the balance of power the begin- 
ning of his escape from ill-usage. It will inevitably shortly 


become the necessity and interest of both parties to treat him . 


as the Irish have been treated in the North, with even more 
consideration than is their due, by both parties. Their pos- 
session of the right of suffrage is the source of an influence 
and a status which has been of dangerous effect upon the in- 
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the grave. 


~ element of purest piteousness. 


' terests of the country, and has mischievously disturbed our 
legislation in matters of public charity and ecclesiastical en- 
dowment, but which has at last secured the Irish and Roman 
Catholics in a Protestant country a protection and a power 


they could not have gained on their merits. It is certain that 
the negroes are to have the advantage of the same law, and it 
may even have itsperilous side. But it will inevitably have 
its good and useful side, in that it will put an end to cruelty 
and oppression much sooner than seems to be commonly ex- 
pected. The color-line must be rapidly eaten into and faded 
away by the necessity of adding the negro vote to both sides 
in politics ; and itis probable that the effect will be to develop 
both parties in the South, and to do away with that solidity 
which is now so much apprehended in the Southern vote. 
We have not seen this view presented elsewhere in its full 
importance. We draw much hope from it, and recommend 
it to such consideration as it merits. 


THE BROOKLYN THEATRE CATASTROPHE. 


Ture is no language tender and pitiful enough to speak of 
such a sorrow: as that by which the city of Brooklyn has been 


_ overtaken ; and this, too, though it is impossible for most of 


us to-grasp its magnitude. No one can begin to do that who 
is not touched by it in his own heart and life. There is no 
key to such a great calamity as this, admitting us to some 
decent comprehension of its tragical significance, but per- 
sonal participation in it. “When your own friend is on the 
sunken steamer or the shattered train and is a victim of the 
disaster, then you can multiply your pain by the whole list of 
sufferers, and so get some approximate idea of the whole 
amount. ; 

But, though we cannot comprehend the greatness of this 
calamity, we can sufficiently apprehend it to know that it is of 
colossal size, and of a form and feature that we can scarcely 
look upon and live. It is not merely that 300 or more peo- 
ple, young and old and middle-aged, have suddenly been 
swept away from out this breathing world into the stillness of 
There is no hour in any day in which death does 
not succeed to life in more than this number of beating hearts. 
It is that all the circumstances of this calamity appeal so 
painfully to our imagination ; so painfully that we think envi- 
ously of those whom the. great deep has swallowed up, of 
those who, from the decks of burning ships, could leap into 
the cold but soon oblivious embrace of a more kindly ele- 
ment. 

Again, the contrast between the more pleasurable excite- 


_ ment of the hour and the sudden immersion in a real tragedy 


of inconceivable dreadfulness adds to our thought another 
And when we write this, we 
do not dip our pen into the ink of any pious and ascetic ter- 
rorist, who needs all he has got to express his own idea of the 
immeasurable incongruity between any theatrical perform- 
ance and the transition from this life to another. Doubtless 
if one could choose his place of death he would not choose a 


_ theatre. But, for that matter, neither would he choose a church. 
There is real sorrow enough in this matter without our manu- 


facturing any out ofthe rotten shreds of our ascetic piety and 
superstition. The people who were engaged in seeing and 


‘performing the play on Tuesday night were doing nothing 


pase, nothing unworthy, nothing of which they had any cause 
to be ashamed ; nothing upon which heaven might not smile ; 
nothing for any preacher to lift up his voice against. There 
is many a church in which God has been less honored than 
at the Brooklyn Theatre that dreadful night ; many a church 
in which human nature has been more degraded. Time was 


when Christian ministers would have been embarrassed by the 
multitude of whys and wherefores that would have clamored 
for the honor of accounting for such a calamity as this. It 
would haye been a special providence of the most obvious 
and striking character. It would have been the red right arm 
of God outstretched against the Brooklyn Ring, or President 
Grant, or Cardinal McCloskey, or Free Religion, or the Na- 
tional Constitution, Godless and Christless ; or, likeliest of all, 
the Theatre. It would have made very little difference that 
between the event and any of these things, with the excep- 
tion of the last, there is no obvious connection. In times 
when theories of special providence were most engrossing it 
was not considered necessary to show any special connection 
between the event in hand and the purpose of the Almighty 
in bringing the event to pass. It was only necessary that 
God should show in some way that He was very much dis- 
pleased. Itwas for the preachers to discover why He was 
displeased, and they generally discovered that He was dis- 
pleased with what happened to displease them most for the 
time being. The Romanists were sure to find in it a sign of 
wrath against the Protestants. The Protestants were sure to 
find in it a sign of wrath against the Romanists. At the same 
time, if there was any obvious relation between the event on 
hand and some obnoxious institution, so much the better. 
And, until very recently, the majority of Protestant ministers 
would have thought any man wilfully blind who should re- 
fuse to see in this calamity a judgment against all dramatic 
representations. 

The beliefin special providence still holds its place in the 
prevailing creeds as constantly as ever, but a certain text of 
Scripture, or at least the spirit of it, has sunk much more 
deeply into men’s hearts: “Who hath known the mind of 
God or who hath been His counsellor?” and men are getting 
slower to suggest the wherefore of calamitous occurrences, 
less confident that they have been entrusted with an infalli- 
ble interpretation of the will of God. Nobody, we trust, 
will find in this event a judgment against Cardinal McCloskey 
or the Democrats or Republicans, and few, if any, will have 
the hardihood to interpret the event as a sign of God’s dis- 
pleasure with dramatic art, though that some should do so 
would be entirely consistent, and their failure to do so will — 
show'a lack of courage rather than a lack of faith. What a 
conception of God, that He would consciously and deliber- 
ately go about to bring such a calamity to pass, with all its 
multitudinous horrors of immediate suffering and subsequent 
imaginative woe! How preferable were Atheism, pure and 
simple, to belief in such a demon-deity as that ! 

This change in the amount of confidence with which men 
hasten to inform us why the Almighty has contrived, or at 
least permitted great disasters, is not the only one that seri- 
ously affects the general estimate of them when they occur. 
Time wes when all the glories of this present life were a mere 
foil upon which to bring out the glories of another. Time 
was when any death, however painful, seemed a little price to 
pay for thé immeasurable felicity that awaited the believer 
just beyond his mortal agony. Time was when all the horrors 
of that struggling, scorching, suffocating mass of human be- 
ings would have been utilized to faintly image forth the 
horrors of that doom from which the chosen of that mass had 
been forever saved, to which the reprobate had been consign- 
ed forever. They will not be so utilized to-day, we dare be- 
lieve, by any preacher of religion. It cannot be denied that 
if we have gained something here we have lost something at 
the same time. The entire community has lost the easy con- 
solation that it had for eyery such calamity, when as yet 
there were no sects or schisms in the Christian Church, and 
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"universal baptism was a practical security for universal salva- 
tion. To-day the Christian Church is no longer homogeneous. 
The conditions of salvation are disputed. There is seldom a 
promiscuous assemblage of which all the sects would unite 
to predicate a future infinitely preferable to any possible 
present. Again, whatever faith remains in immortality and 
its felicities, the faith of men in this present life is so con- 
stantly increasing as civilization proceeds and the conditions 
of life become ameliorated more and more, that the contrast 
between the life that now is and the life thatis to come is far 
less shaip to-day than it was formerly. It is no longer 
esteemed an altogether good and blessed thing to get out of 
this earthly envitonment. Contempt for this world is no 
longér a sufficient ointment for the wounds inflicted by the 
most terrible calamities. And seeing that of all men the 
Yational religionist is most impressed with the amount of 
good and satisfaction in this present life, and of all men finds 
himself the most disqualified for dogmatizing about the 
methods and arrangements of another life, whatever confi- 
dence he may have in the great central fact of such a life, 
there is a sense in which the rational religionist stands more 
abashed and silent in the presence of a great calamity than 
any of his contemporaries. Even of those best saved by his 
own canons.of salvation, best saved because least wasted and 
best used, he dares not predicate a happier state beyond than 
they enjoy here in this present time. Than this life at its 
best he can imagine nothing better, and all attemfpts to pic- 
ture a better so far seem to him either feeble copies of our 
present life or weak imaginings of something infinitely less 
desirable. And yet it by no means follows that he would 
willingly exchange his attitude for one affording easier access 
to fountains of immediate consolation for such overwhelming 
sorrows as this by which we are to-day so parched and with- 
ered. Better remoter fountains of consolation than 
that, to keep up their supply, the total area of life should be 
drained of its sweet waters. It is a poor business this, of 
coaxing some poor semblance of a smile into the face of death, 
by roundly abusing the only life with which thus far we have 
had any acquaintance. Better believe in this life a little, a 
good deal, even though to do so makes submission to the 
inevitable stroke of death a little harder, and affords for such 
a huge and formless sorrow as this no better palliative than 
the assurance that life was a blessing to the 300 dead while 
life was theirs, and the calm hope that death has brought to 
them no hurt; that an immortal principle survives their 
physical catastrophe. 


THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM. 


Tue plain mind of orderly parts of the country must be 
dreadfully confused by the conflicting testimony of honora- 
ble men in regard to the state of things in South Carolina. 
We cannot doubt that Gov. Chamberlain is an honest, brave 
and truthful man, and he gives us in his inaugural speech an 
account of things which fully justify his own course and the 
Republican policy. Goy. Hampton and Senator Gordon, on 
the other hand, are men of high character, courage and 
veracity, and incapable of wilfully misstatine what they see 
and know, and they directly contradict most that Gov. 
Chamberlain affirms. But it must not be forgotten that 
equally truthful and honorable men, of the highest intelli- 
gence, are often blinded by their wishes, interests and hopes, 
their previous opinions, their very blood and lineage. Gov, 
Chamberlain is a Northern man, with Northern feelings, and 
hates slavery with all his heart. Gen. Hampton and Gen. 
Gordon are Southern mén, and have formerly held slaves, 


still think that a wild fanaticism freed the slaves against true 
policy, and without a due consideration of the unfitness of 
the slave to become a citizen. Are honest men of such dif- 
ferent antecedents to be expected to see the events in South 
Carolina in the same perspective, or to be able to describe 
them in terms that do not disagree, and even contradict each 


other? Men see what they can see, what they wish to see, ~ 


what they are looking for, and not what is really happening 
before their eyes. Their eyes are holden by honest prejudice 
or judicial blindness. We need not think any of the men we 
have named liars or wilful deceivers. They are only men 
with opposite points of view, opposite hopes and wishes, 
opposite prepossessions; picking out what alone seems to 


them characteristic of the present condition, each with a 


magnet for its own metals only. There is quite enough to 
excuse Gen. Hampton and Senator Gordon’s views, or at 
least to account for them, without assuming that Gov. 
Chamberlain lies; and quite enough to account for and jus- 
tify Gov. Chamberlain’s ideas and statements without falsi- 
fying the motives and representations of Hampton and 
Gordon. . 


The facts stated are doubtless true on both sides, but 
there are facts equally true, which neither side sees on the 
other. There is great self-restraint on the part of the 
whites of South Carolina, and there is great violence, too! 
There is great liberty shown to the negro, and there is great 
intimidation, too! The condition of things is what it neces- 
sarily must be. The wonder is that we should not expect it 
and allow for it. South Carolina is not to be considered 
or judged by the same standards that rule in homogen- 
eous States, or States that never knew a great war of races 
on their soil. We must not expect the purity or freedom of 
the ballot to be exhibited there as it is in New England or 
the West, for two generations. If we cannot wait for this» 
and if the country cannot survive the absence of this purity 
and freedom so long, we might as well give up all hope of our 
Union. Butit canand will. The people want education upon 
the essential, inherent, obstinate but not incurable evils con- 
nected with the sudden emancipation of four million slaves 
and their accession to full citizenship. We have boasted and 
bragged enough‘of the act to make it logical for us to bear 
partly the cost of it, which was not chiefly in treasure and 
blood, but in the risks we assumed in the name of freedom 
by introducing this crude mass of voters into our political 
circuit. Unhappily, too, they are introduced where the strain 
is most dangerous, where they form the majority in States. If 
any evils less than those we are now beholding were expected, 
it must have been only by those unread in the history of re- 
publics. If the nation went blindly into full emancipation, 
it may thank itself, and must bear the consequences. Let it 
not make a world-wide boast of what it has done, and then 
sit stupidly down to bemoan itself that four million slaves 
cannot be made full citizens without any trouble or any great 
political disturbance in the States where they prevail in num- 
bers. For ourselves, we wonder less at the amount and seri- 
ousness of these troubles, than that they are not more over- 
whelming and disastrous. The white South does not behave 
well towards the negroes, but it behaves better than could 
haye reasonably been hoped. The negroes do not use their 
citizenship-as white people would—unless these be low- 
gerade immigrants—but they use itbetter than was feared by 


those who forecast their future on general principles. When - 


the papers talk honestly and thoughtfully about this almost 


wholly neglected view of the matter we shall be touching — 


bottom and building our expectations more wisely and rea- 


and were brought up to think it no wrong, nay, probably | sonably. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


Tux church has usually drawn a sharp distinction be- 
tween the world and itself. Ecclesiastical activity and books 
have been honored by the church as sacred. The work of 
the world has been reckoned merely secular and its litera- 
ture accounted profane. In the language of the Middle Ages, 
asin the French tongue still, “the religious” signified ex- 
clusively those who had bound themselves to live till death 
apart from their fellow-men. All the good people in those 
days thought it their duty to go off into wildernesses or to 
shut themselves up in monasteries, that none of the world’s 
temptations might prevent them from reading “their title 
clear to mansions in the sky.” Having thus drawn all the 
virtue and piety of the times into secluded retreats and 
calmly abandoned the world to its fate, they could safely de- 
claim against it as nothing but a sink of iniquity. When a 
man once related that as he was going to the monastery to 
put on the cowl he was met by a Dominican monk who bade 
him go back to the world, for that was the better place to 
gain spiritual strength, the people declared that it must have 
been nobody but Satan himself in disguise who could have 
tempted him by such heretical doctrine. 

Monasticism is now, of course, an institution of the past, 
yet at the present day, and in Protestantism itself, the world 
is still to the church the subject of condemnation—a thing 
which the religious man better have as little to do with as 
possible. Professors of religion still often deem themselves 
a little flock of sanctified sheep in the midst of a huge herd 
of vicious goats. They see God-service only in Sunday 
praise or evening prayer. They believe that they can wor- 
ship God only in formal tributes in consecrated temples. 
The busy work of the week, the outflow of human energy 
and forethought in field or factory, the ministry of com- 
meres, exchanging the products of every soil and clime, the 
discipline of the mental and moral faculties in household 
cares and business perplexities—all thes are still, in the view 
of many, things which religion has nothing to do with, except 
to avoid or withdraw from as much as possible. 

Now, here is a radical error. It is a very inefficient meth- 
od, even for the saying of the virtue of the best, to isolate 
them from the rest of mankind. None but a weakly and 
colorless goodness can be gained by any such method as this. 
While the church is emasculated by this hot-house culture of 
piety the world suffers still more by the withdrawal from it 
of all the devouter and purer spirits who should have been 
its saving salt. Notwithstanding all its trials and tempta- 
tions the world is, after all, the best place to form the Chris- 
tian. It is precisely because of these trials and temptations 
that it affords the fitting theatre to bring forth the higher 
qualities of the man—what justice, what mercy, what pa- 
tience, what honesty may adorn him with the priceless pearls 


- of the spirit. Men are not grown in caves. That is the 


breeding-place of owls. Nor yet im wildernesses. That is 
the place for sticks and stones. 

No hermitage or sanctuary can do for the responsive soul 
of man what the stimulating contact with the bustling crowd 
can effect. It is where danger is faced that braveryis learnt. 


It is where the heart has to cope with active and strong and 


cunning foes thatit learns how to wield with ease the sword of 
the spirit and wear without exhaustion the breast-plate of 
righteousness. What are called the secular avocations of 
life, so far from being inconsistent with a Christian life, con- 
stitute the soil in which it can grow most vigorously. Aman 
not marely may engage in them and yet be religious, but he 


_ must, precisely because he is religious, earnestly pursue all 


noble kinds of work which the world has to offer, 


It is true, alas! that too much of our business is but a 
selfish, ungodly scramble—every man for his own gain 
and advantage. It is true that household cares are too often 
& miserable drudgery that casts a fatal blight over high aspi- 
rations and with petty worries destroys all peace of mind. 
But it is precisely because they are separated from religion 
that they drop down to this ignoble plane. 

The church, instead of condemning them for this and 
leaving them in this state, should make it its aim to lift them 
up and transform them. The church should teach men that 
there is no condition where the rarest jewels of Christianity 
can be polished more brightly or serve more usefully than 
in the rough grinding of daily life. Wherever the current 
of worldliness runs strong, there the living waters of tho 
spiritual life are especially needed to. turn the tide. Wher- 
ever injustice has become inveterate, wherever falsehood and 
inhumanity need to be exposed, there those who claim to be 
the followers of Jesus should be the first to raise their 
voices in rebuke, the last complacently to abandon the 
oppressed and the benighted to their fate, thanking God, 
meanwhile, that they are not as other men are. God put 
His spirit, the Bible says, into the workmen who built 
the Tabernacle, to enable them to fashion all the carved and 
graven and silver work skilfully. He who would receive the 
commendation, well done good and faithful servant, must 
put a divine consecration into all things, into the shoes which 
he pegs, making them strong; into his mercantile settlements, 
making them honest; into his treatment of his laborers and 
servants, making it fair and kind; and thus make all his toil, 
worship, and every work-day a holy day and the great 
world at last the bright field of God’s glory. 

And what is true of the work of the world is true also of 
its amuseménts and pleasures. These latter have been even 
more stertily and generally under the ban of the church. 
It was well for the pious, in olden times, to labor, if this 
labor did not soil them with worldly contact. But amuse- 
ment and pleasure it was sinful to enjoy, even all alone, 
Every note played on a fiddle, they were sure, only soun ded 
arogue’s march. The possession of a playing-card was a 
through ticket to the lower regions. Not to go farther back 
than the times of our Puritan ancestors, we find that danc- 
ing at weddings was forbidden, and long hair and supersti- 
tious ribbands to tie up and decorate the hair were strongly 
prohibited. All ornament was a vain show and beauty a 
Delilah. Every hour of enjoyment here was thought to 
‘diminish by just so much the prospect of enjoyment here- 
after. 

Even to-day, in many of our largest denominations, the 
church’s frown is black against the social dance, the dra- 
matic play, the game of bowls or whist. The church mem- 
ber who engages in any of them is in dire fear of the 
discipline of the vestry-meeting. The minister who has a 
healthy taste for athletic sports becomes an object of sus- 
picion. And even for the layman in those sects that have 
been tinged with the Calvinistic theology, there is a strong, 
though perhaps vague sense that to enjoy is not to obey, 
but is trespassing on the borders of sin with dangerous 
license. 

Now, thus to judge without discrimination the pleasures of 
the world is not the part of true Christianity. There was 
nothing in Jesus thus unfriendly to natural joy. If there is 
anything that would never have been ascribed to Jesus, if 
it. was not trus, it is his anti-ascetic spirit, his geniality, his 
approval of every innocent enjoyment of life. We were 
meant to enjoy Nature’s beauties and bounties. Else why 
were they given? We were meant to take delight in the 
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pleasures of society and social amusement. Else why was 
our nature fitted to them and made to require them? When 
an earthly friend seeks to make us happy by some generous 
gift, to refuse it with distrust or to treat it with neglect is 
the part of gross ingratitude. Is it any the less ungrateful 
to frustrate the beneficent intentions of our Heavenly Bene- 
factor ? 

And not only does it exhibit ungenerousness toward the 
Good Giver, thus suspiciously to reject His gifts, but it also 
works injury to man. The nature of man is such that he 
needs relaxations and entertainments. If he cannot freely 
enjoy innocent ones, he will secretly or rebelliously grasp at 
those that are not innocent. To convert harmless things 
into sins is as mischievous as to robe iniquity in the garb of 
innocence. He who would guide the feet of the pilgrim 
successfully through the pitfalls of life must no more blacken 
the white than whitewash the black. 

There is a story of an English monk who was once dining 
off a pheasant’s breast. A fellow monk reproved him for 
gluttony in indulging in such a dainty. To which the first 
spiritedly replied, “One man may make a swine of himself 
over husks, and another may eat a pheasant’s breast like a 
gentleman.” It is not the enjoying good things in which 
sin les, but in selfish absorption in them—in partaking of 
them in a bad spirit or under® circumstances that are full of 
danger. David, the Bible records, once danced before the 
Lord. And so a maiden who trips to the billowy music 
modestly, temperately, at seasonable hours, with good. com- 
panions, to promote not merely her own pleasure, but theirs, 
may to-day, in any of our parlors, again dance before the 


Lord. There are actors on the stage who have as much a’ 


call from God for that work, and put as much religion into 
it, as any preacher in the pulpit. What the Church should 
do concerning these and all other amusements which in 
themselves are harmless is, not to judge them, but to save 
them. It should take them under its direction, put the 
Christian spirit into them, separate them from unwholesome 
companionship and accompaniments, and set them in the 
midst of safe and salutary surroundings. Those churches 
that have put into their vestries, side by side with the 
Sunday school room, the church parlor and kitchen and 
reading-room, and those Young Men’s Unions or Associa- 
tions that have taken especial charge of the providing of 
innocent amusement for the young and the homeless, have 
been doing some of the very best kind of Christian work 
that has been done of late. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A DAY IN ST. LOUIS. 


Tuts twin of Chicago is as unlike it as if it had grown in China. 
Itlooks toward the Southwest. Chicago has its face toward the 
East. Liberalism here comes by the way of metaphysics; in Chi- 
cago, by the way of a cosmopolitan spirit. St. Louis sustaius the 
only speculative journal in the United States. Hegelianism, 
. through W. T. Harris, has taken captive some of the best minds in 
the city. There was a smal! circle that met on Sundays to discuss 
metaphysics and unroll the Universal, but that died out. Another 
club has taken its place. The Academy of Science is broader and 
not at allas thorough. Here you will find our bright and genial 
Riley, the State entomologist, or, as the Pike legislators call him, 
‘‘etymologist.” He is exceedingly popular with the farmers and 
horticulturists. and has done as good work in fighting and teaching 
others to fight insect enemies as any man in the country. I hada 
hearty shake of hands with him, and thenranin on John Monteith, 
who was, under Governor Brown, the State Superintendent of 
Instruction. The time was when he drew as large a crowd to the 
theatre every Sunday night as Professor Swing now draws in 
_ Chicago, But his health went with a crash, and has but slowly 


been regained, Liberal thought, as well as free schools, owes him 
a great debt in Missouri. 

My mission was to exchange with Learned, and I found his 
people a snug and busy band; not many of them, but primein 
quality, in a cozy, handsome chapel on the south side of the city, 
at the corner of Lafayette Park. They appreciate the man they 
have got, and have certainly one of the clearest thinkers and best 
men in the Western Conference. 

Unfortunately, Western Liberalism has a touch here and there of 
the scalawag, and it is not a pleasant or promising feature of the 
work. You will find that Mr. Learned’s peopie are intensely 
radical, but folk of culture and social refinement. The Sunday 
school was full of the best kind of timber. z E 

Snyder, at the First Church, was running over with good things 
and sparkling, and we all together met on Monday in the most 
wonderful of all places—a club cf free thinkers, composed of 
independents of all sects. There was Holland, of the Episcopal, 
who will have to move over to England to find a broad enough 
party and elbow recom. Suchafellow! I have heard him preach 
by the hour the most voluble but the most eloquent flow of good 
English, good sense, good wit and good human fellowship I ever 
heard. Judge Patterson, too, was there to quietly represent the 
enlarging band of liberal Baptists. But foremost of all for sun- 
shine and ‘‘ bon Chretien”’ was Rabbi Sonneschien. Well, it won’t 
do to tell the seerets of the club; but where is the dear old sectari- 
anism that nursed us In our younger days? 

At the Board of Trade, in the new and superb building recently 
completed, I met a host of warm friends and good souls. It was 
not a little amusing to hear the unanimous testimony that the 
revival which swept the city two years ago had left the churches” 
vastly worse off than before. Religious people will learn in time 
that they must discard charlatans, mountebanks, and travelling 
preachers, as well as travelling doctors. The Baptist churches of 
the city are sorely disintegrated. Presbyterianism has suffered, 
and every sect disclaims any lingering love for Hammond. 

I looked down on Snyder’s people in the evening of Sunday, 
considerably sprinkled with my old friends of the ‘‘ Mayflower,” 
and wondered if after all I were nota Unitarian. A good woman 
once applied to me to become a member of my old Orthodox 
church, who said she had been converted in her sleep. She had no 
religious experience outside of her dream. Well, who can tell just 
when he gets a good conversion? Coleridge tells us of a sound 
Protestant who did not dare to lie down after the Catholic Emauci- 
pation Act, for fear he should be converted in his sleep. There 
was , whom I fished out of very close water communion, 
now Snyder’s Sunday school superintendent, and as grand a fellow 
as St. Louis holds. It is a promising feature of Unitarian and 
Liberal churches through the West that more attention is paid to 
the educational department. They build from the foundation 
upward. Good-bye, St. Louis! All hail, Chicago! POWELL. 


FROM BOSTON. 


¢ 


THE WINN BEQUEST—DECISION OF THE 


COURT. 


THE decision in regard to this bequest has just been given by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court. The Court decides that Dr. A. 
P. Peabody and Rev. E. EH. Hale shall be made trustees of the 
fund, to spend it as they may judge best in the interest of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. 

This decision of Judge Endicott is satisfactory to every one. It © 
shows, as former decisions of the Court have done, the desire of 
the Supreme Court to interpret broadly in the matter of trust 
funds, and to carry out in their decision the evident wish of the 
testators, however loosely in law that wish may have been ex- 
pressed. 

In this case, Mr. Joshua B. Winn, who died in 1874, leaving a 
large property, made the following bequest: 

“Eleventh, I give and bequeath to John Johnson and E, N. 
Blake, as trustees, both of Woburn, the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, to be held in trust by them, the income of which 
I direct shall be paid over to my son Charles B. Winn, in semi- 
annual instalments, and at his decease to be paid over to his chil- 
dren, or, in case of his decease without issue, to the Unitarian 
denomination, to be used and disposed of under the direction of 
the Rey. Edw. E. Hale, of Boston, and the Rey. Andrew P. Pea- 
body, of Cambridge.” 

Those readers who are accustomed to legal accuracy will see 
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that a bequest to ‘‘the Unitarian denomination” has not the pre- 


cision which is desirable in a legal document. Who and what is 
the Unitarian denomination? That is a question which a lawyer 
might ask. In this case Mr. Winn had, it is true, proposed that 
Messrs. Peabody and Hale should direct the expenditure. But he 
had not made them trustees for that purpose. Indeed, the only 


trust he had made was the appointment of two other persons, 


who were to pay the income of this-sum to Mr. Charles B. Winn 
while he lived, and after his death, if he died without issue, to 
pay the money to the ‘ Unitarian denomination.” But were theso 
trustees to pay the interest or the whole sum? - 

Mr. Charles B. Winn, the only son of Mr. Joshua B. Winn, was 


_advised by his counsel that the bequest might be void from its 


vagueness. Hedetermined to make all right in that eyent, and 
he put into his will the following clause, which, however, as will 
be seen, is made unnecessary by the decision of the Court. 
“Tnasmuch as my late honored father, in his last Will and Tes- 
tament, bequeathed to John Johnson and E. N. Blake, as trustees, 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to be disposed at my 
decease under the direction of Rev. E. E. Hale and Rey. Andrew 
P, Peabody for the furtherance of interests therein cesignated; 
and inasmuch as the wording of the above-named bequest is some 
what vague and indefinite, and liable to criticism if viewed from a 
strictly legal standpoint; and inasmuch as on account of these 
and other reasons the above-named trustees may possibly be un- 
able to carry out and execute the above-named bequest, in which 
ease, as I suppose, the funds now in my hands would revert to my 
estate; and inasmuch as I am desirous to remove or counteract 


' the effect of any obstacles that may possibly arise to prevent the 


fulfilment and execution of my late father’s wishes in regard to 
this bequest, if therefore the one hundred thousand dollars, which, 
n accordance with my late father’s Will and Testament I have 
paid over to the above-named trustees, should at any time here- 
after revert to and become a portion of my estate, under such 
circumstances and contingent entirely upon such event, I hereby 
give and bequeath the one hundred thousand dollars so reverting, 
or such portion thereof as may revert to my estate, to the above- 
named Messrs, Hale and Peabody in trust, to be expended and dis- 
posed of by them in the interest of and for the furtherance and 
advancement of Christianity or Education ir. any way or manner 
which they may consider adyisable.”’ 


FROM CHICAGO. 


_ WINTER dawned upon us Thanksgiving eve and the day was a 
very merry one, and all the weather since has been delightful. 
The laughter of the children as they run to and fro with their litcle 
sleds makes us glad, and as we listen the years recede and we are 
children, too, dreaming of the coming Christmas, of plum pud- 
dings and shiny new boots and dollies with eyes that wink. What 


ce would the world do without a Christmas? 


Tasked a little girl, a few days.ago, who was looking lovingly 
over some dozen last year’s valentines, * what, holy day of all the 
year do youlike best?” ‘‘Oh Christmas,” she enthusiastically 
exclaimed. ‘‘I never want to be quite a woman, for mamma says 
Santa Claus don’t come and put things into grown folks’ stock- 
ings.” ; 

Sometimes we fear, aS the cry of hard times reaches our ears 
and hearts, that Santa Claus will deal sparingly with his gifts this 
year, whilst many eager little ears will listen in vain for the sound 
of that famous individual gliding down the chimney; but then 
when we remember how our charitable institutions are inereasinz, 
how many dinners and fairs are given for the Newsboys’ Home, 
the Hospitals and Asylums, how many children even are denying 
themselyes and sharing their treasures with poorer children, we 
believe that some little ray of gladness will shine into every home 


on Christmas day. 


Robert Collyer says he hopes every family in his parish will 
give their newsboy a cup of coffee, even if they have to watch to 
see that he doesn’t run away with the spoon; and I believe they 


will, for <‘Unity”’ is a working church and its members are cheer- 


fu) givers. 

For many years that church has been a beacon light whose rays 
have penetrated many a desolate home. At the time of the great 
' fire many poor families used to plead piteously, ‘‘Oh don’t send 
us the Moody Committee, they ask us such hard questions, we 
Send us Mr. Collyer. The sightof his kindly 
face is more than medicine to us, and we are sure to get the money 


we need, b, 


Many of these families are in trouble still, for the marks of that 


fire will not be effaced for many a year, but the charities of Unity 
Church fall about them as silently and sweetly as snow-flakes | in 
the night. 

“Why, dear lady,” one family exclaimed, ‘‘you don’t know 
anything about it. Mr. Collyer used to come to us in all our pov- 
erty, even when we all had the fever; he didn’t mind that one bit.” 
And now, the highest ambition of some of these people is io be 
able to have decent clothing that they may go into the open doors 
of that church from Sunday to Sunday, and hear the voice of the 
man who preached a new gospel to them of deeds. 

There are people who frequent Unity Church for reasons best 
known to themselves. 

A gentleman told me that he did not believe a word of the doc- 
trine preached there, at all, but he went there to hear a man pray 
who talked with God_as if he were his best and most intimate 
friend. 

A prominent member of Grace Methodist Church went across 
the way to Unity, one Sunday. Coming out she met an acquaint- 
anee, who exclaimed, ‘‘What! youhere! you must have fallen 
from Grace,” to which she-replied, ‘‘I feel as if I had fallen into 
grace to-day, he certainly must have known that I was coming.” 

An outgrowth of this working church is the Industrial School, 
A sewing society is connected with 1t, composed of a band of ladies 
whose hearts are deeply imbued with the spirit of the work. 

They have a Charity Committee who wait upon poor families, 
regardless of creed, and articles of’ clothing and money are held in 
readiness for them. 

The Industrial School-rooms are sunny and pleasant, 
tures upon the walls. Itnumbers eighty pupils at present. They 
are of the lowest classes, but they are cleanly and content, They 
learn to do ali kinds of useful work. They have a kitchen, and 
the very poor ones learn to cook their own dinner and put every~- 
thing neatly by. 

I saw a bit of penmanship upon the board that might shame a 
high-school miss. 

The teacher of these children is very enterprising. She watches 
her flock with as jealous a care asif they wore the brightest. pets 
of the city, apologizing for this one and that in a sweet, motherly 
manner. 

She is paid a good salary by the church, but as I looked into that, 
busy hive one morning this week, I thought surely, ‘‘the money 
pays the hand, but it cannot pay the soul.” 

The influence of this Institution, although in its infancy, is felt 
far and near. Very many poor families are becoming ambitious 
and work very hard to get one child at least into this cheerful 
home. One family, in particular, remarked to a lady, ‘‘ we don’t 
want our girls brought up to our trade, which is rags and old 
iron. We wan’t them to be somebody.” 

During the past week I visited in a physician’s family. During 
the evening I told them all about this school, its progress, of the 
poor families I knew of, and he cheerfully offered his services to 
any deserving sick, and they gave me a basketful of clothes. 
Their parents had recently come to them to spend the Winter, and 
the doctor said as I bade them ‘‘good-night,” ‘‘See here! I wish 
you would take our mother with you to this school some day, also 
tosee how and where some of our poor of Chicago live. She has 
nothing in the world to do and grows eee and often believes 
there’s nothing in this life worth living for.’ 

So, in due time, I invited the lady in question, and she replied 
that as soon as Moody went away she would consider it; but after 
I had related to her the peculiar sufferings of certain families, she 
grew interested in spite of Mr. Moody, and has since found a new 
delight in making mittens for little cold hands and planning a 
bonnet for a well-bread Quakeress, who sobbed so bitterly because 
she was not able to hear the word of God. 

So many people mean to do well, but wait the long years through 
for an opportunity. Not long ago I was invited toa dinner party 
by a prominent Congregationalist family. When one of the young 
gentlemen came in, he remarked, ‘‘They’ve got an Industrial 
School over at Collyer’s church.” ‘Is that possible?” replied one. 
“Yes; and they say it’s in a very flourishing condition; and I 
tell you we mustn’t let them beat us in a work like that. Wemust 
have one also.” : 

Some Jewish ladies are establishing a school in the South 
division, for the purpose of fitting poor children for usefulness in 
life; so we see how ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

Surely the day is not far distant when many of these helpful 
schools will be established in our midst, for this isno mean city; 


with pie- 
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hearts grow larger and warmer ina broad, fre country like this; 
even the ladies sojourning in our large hotels c1teh the spirit and 
form themselves into Doreas Societies and sew for the poor. 

He who does not know the blessing of giving has not begun to 
live. N. H. B. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

I must congratulate you on the appearance and promise of THE 
InqurirER. The public mind at present is absorbed with ‘‘ Presi- 
dent-making.’’ The most sagacious cannot see the result. It is 
not unlikely that John Sherman may be our next President. In 
case of failure to elect by the electors and the people or by the 
House or in any other way before noon of the 4th of March, 1877, 
the President of the Senate for the time being will be President of 
the United States. That man will probably be John Sherman. 
Furthermore, in that event a new election for President will occur 
in November, 1877. 

Hay» you read Goy. Chamberlain’s inaugural address? For 
touching eloquence it has seldom been surpassed. We of the Uni- 
tarian Chureh of Washington have a special interest in his pres- 
ent position of responsibility and personal peril. His estimable 
wife, who shares his dangers of assassination in South Carolina, 
was formerly one of ournumber. The dark clouds of December, 
1860, seem to have returned to shadow our comiug Caristmas. 
Nevertheless I believe we shall not wait so long a3 thea for clear 
skies. We are not to bo Mexicanize1. 

Allusion has heretofore been made to the liberal style of preach- 
ing practised by the Rev. Dr. Mitchell, of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, in this city. He has somatim23 be2n char- 
acterized as ‘“‘almost a Unitarian.” It is but justice to say that in 
a recent course of doctrinal sermons he has avowed Calvinistic 
sentiments of the most unmistakable kind. 

The need of a suitable church in the Capital, where the doctrines 
of Channing may be preached, was never more keenly felt than 
now. It is cheering to know that the prospect of such a church is 
at present brighter than before. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


To the Editor of the Inquirer : 


Tr10sm who can look back through long experience see that the 
great insurrection in behalf of Christian morality came from the 
heart of Calvinistie Congregationalism. Orthodox leaders have 
confessed in my hearing their grand mistake in scorning the 
ethical side o! religion. Moses Stuart once said to me in regard to 
moral preaching: ‘‘ Sir, our folks have got into the other ditch.’ 
And no little harm had they done to practical righteousness by 
denouncing it as ‘‘ filthy rags.” 

More than fifty years ago William Ellery Channing rejected the 
twin Calvinisms—Native and Total Depravity—from his pulpit- 
preaching, declaring man to be a real child of God and born heir of 
heaven, asserting that character, not any creed; the life, not the 
dogma, is salvation! As I heard his glowing utterance at my 
mother’s knee I wondered, because I had no idea how the Church 
in general slandered God’s handiwork, the human soul. 

As Channing did not desire to confine this inspiring conscious- 
ness to a single sect, as all his latter years were devoted to the 
philanthropic application of this new faith in humanity, so far 
from haying failed, he has signally triumphed. Had a separate 
organization of the Channingites, like the Hussites, like] the 
Swedenborgians, arisen, that would have been failure; that would 
have been just what he did his best to prevent, and what would 
have given pain to his lowly and generous spirit. But now a lead- 
ing literary journal declares that the tone of every Christian com- 
munity has been affected by this vindication of simple goodness ; 
that it has widened the range of religious effort, modified the 
emphasis of preaching, and even the impulse of missionary zeal. 
So that this grand impulse of his was blessed of the Spirit precisely 
as Channing prayed and hoped. : 

Fifty years ago it was considered “orthodox” to burn Chan- 
ning’s sermons ; now twoscore of Orthodox ministers have sought 
them of me. It was then considered Orthodox preaching to hold 
up the despairing drunkard as a type of our humanity; now this 
assertion of mine will be stoutly denied as a calumny. It was 
then considered Orthodox hospitality to shut out our best minis- 
tors from the Communion; now some Unitarian ministers have 
been inyited to preach in Presbyterian pulpits, and some Unitarian 


| 


religious essays heve been issued by Episcopal ministers as their 
own, and I heard a Methodist minister declare to a ministerial 
association that Channing’s Address on Temperance was the best 
so far given, to which I rang out a hearly amen. F, W. H. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PANICS. 


To the Elitor of the Inquirer: 


Tuts sad calamity in Brooklyn should teach us all it can. Be- 
hind, and deeper than the great wrong resulting from the want of 
skill and want of honesty combined, which some are now disposed 
to charge against the constructors of those fatal theatre exits, is 
a question of personal character in the audience. Hundreds of 
times a crowd as great as this has left the theatre in good-natured 
orderliness. American crowds are generally intelligent enough to 
be good-natured and orderly. But ignorance, superstition, and 
panic are nearly convertable terms. Beware of a crowd where 
they are found during an emergency. 

Watch the faces and manners in the streams pouring out of any 
theatre—first at the exit from the expensive places, then at the 
cheap gallery door, and estimate the comparative chances of fatal 
crushing, should a wild ery of death from behind urge them on. 
How sure you might be that such a herd of rough boys as may at 
any time be seen packed in the gallery of a popular theatre would 
increase the risk at their stairway in the Brooklyn proportions of 
two hundred to two. ; 

What is wanted to make such places truly safer is an innate 
love of humanity and respect for others’ rights—some approach 
towards a religious faith—-all of which is hard to discover in your 
street Arab and his associates. 

But this is by no means wa question of wealth and poverty. The 
writer’s experience in ocean voyages, from steerage to first cabin, 
is, that among the steerage passengers—there from necessity, and 
not for amusement—there would be found a smaller percentage of 
meanness and selfishness, as well as of lucre, and, in case of 
accident at sea, the instances of self-denial and heroism are quite 
as likely to be found among the poor. 

If it could be said of each one in a crowd, 


“There was a daily beauty in his life,” 


the chances would be few that they would crush each other to 


death. Beka Bs 


Naw Yorx is favored at present with many valuable collections 
of artistic and useful articles, which, having done their duty at 
the International Exhibition, are now sent here to be sold. The 
scattering of these things will enrich many homes, and tend still 
more to cultivate a taste for the products of a higher skill. 


Ir is understood that the daughters of the late Dr. Sprague are 
desirous of disposing of his large and valuable collection of manu- 
seripts. Dr. Sprague when a young man was engaged as private 
tutor toa nephew of Washington, and was thus enabled to become 
possessed of a large number of letters written by the heroes of 
the Revolutionary period, the signers, etc. His collection of auto- 
graphs comprises a great variety of distinguished authors, states- 
men and rulers; indeed he seems to haye been omnivorous, 


Tum letter from Dr. Schliemann to King George of Greece, dated” 


Nov. 28, 1876, in which he claims to have diseovered at Mycensz 
the monuments which the tradition related by Pausanias indicates 
as the tombs of Agamemnon, Cassandra, Eurymedon and their com- 
panions, who were killed, while feasting ata banquet, by Clytem- 
nostra and her lover Hgisthus, is as startling as the report of the 
discoveries previously made by him in the Troad. The further 
statement that ‘‘The treasure alone is sufiicient to filla large 
museum, and the most splendid in the world,” would seem to 
indicate either au enormous find or an unlimited enthusiasm. 


In the new volume of sermons by Dr. E. H. Sears he shows his 
wit in many such passages as this: ‘‘ We build cheap houses amid 
marshes and miasmas, and rent them at high rates to the poor, 
whose families die off by pestilence. 
slaughtering Christian men lie down in green pastures.” And 
what poetry in this utterance: ‘‘ Do something. Do something 
that will pring you within the living stream of Providence, so tha 
it will bear you up in its currents, and, the navies of heaven riding 
with you, bear you along upon its waves,” 


And from the fruits of this — 


oT 
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has already appeared serially in the Christian Union. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL, 
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FLOWER AND THORN. Later Poems. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 
Quaintness of conceit and daintiness of execution characterize 
many of taese “later poems,” though they are not wanting in 
strength or originality. Theopening poem, ‘“‘Spring in New England” 


‘is a fine, stirring piece, but to our taste the short ‘‘ Interludes ” 


best interpret Mr. Aldrich’s genius. In ‘‘ Destiny,” ‘‘ An Untimely 
Thought,” ‘‘ Rencontre,” and ‘Identity’ there is something 


fairly startling in the freedom and originality of thought and ex- 


pression. They remind one of the same author’s prose stories, 
where the most surprising denouements take away our breath. 
This seems particularly good: ? 
Somewhere, in desolate, wind-swept space— 
Tn Twilight-land, in No-man’s-Jand— 
Two hurrying Shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other Stand ! 


** And, who are you? ” cried one, a-gape, 
Shuddering in the gloamirg light. 
“‘T know not,” said the second Shape, 
**T only died last night!” 
Mr. Aldrich has for a long time stood in the front rank of the 
younger poets, and this volume only shows the same excellencies 
which marked his earlier productions. 


Tor BARTON ExpEeRtMeNT. By the author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


his is a very different book from its predecessor, which was 
one of the successes of the year. That was a bright trifle, but the 
present volume is something more. ‘‘The Barton Experiment” 
It is a tem- 
perance story, but a temperance story by a man who believes that 
cider is as important as talk. (Probably he would say sweet cider). 


‘That he also appears to believe that all beverages containing 
alcohol are always and everywhere harmful, is not a very serious 


defect, inasmuch as such belief is aside from the main drift and 
purpose of the book, which are in every way admirable. 

The village of Barton is supposed to be in the Mississippi 
Valley ; and the story opens with a grand temperance demonstra- 
tion, taking the form of a mass-meeting, where the usual means 
are employed to stir up a spasmodic excitement which may be 
taken advantage of to induce the signing of pledges of total 
abstinence. The progress and immediate results of the meeting 
are well deseribed, but the purport of the book soon appears in the 
position taken by one Crupp, a liquor dealer, who gives up his 
¢alling and devotes himself to practical reform. : 

His various efforts to enlist others in active labor, with the more 
or less complete success with which they are crowned, fill the 
remainder of the little volume, and they are of a practical character 
seldom to be found in works of its class. 

The several causes which lead to hard drinking and tend to con- 
tinue it are forcibly put, and temperance reformers could hardly 


- go amiss in taking well to heart the suzzestions here so cogently 


supported. : 
Poems Selected by the Editor of ‘* Quiet 
Hours.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
When we heard for the first time that the editor of ‘ Quiet 
Hours” proposed making another little volume of selected poems, 


we wondered whether she was wise and feared there must inevita- | 


bly be some falling off from the high quality of that little book 
which has been to so many a garden of refreshment. But here 
eome the advanced sheets of the new volume, ‘‘Sunshine in 


‘the Soul,” and we are bound to confess that it suffers in compari- - 


son with its predecessor only in the matter of quantity, having 


only 126 pages against 187 in the other. If there is any difference 


in the average quality of the two volumes, we should say it was in 


~ favor of the last, but that comparisons are odious between things 


so dear, and we have not the ‘‘ Quiet Hours” to make a careful 
tomparison. Suffice it to say that the present volume is another 
admirably-selected group ot religious poems of the most refined, 


' the most interior, the most heart-soothing ‘and heart-lifting char- 


acter, In the whole volume there is hardly one conventional word, 


one word written to some ecclesiastical order, but all is hearty, 


simple, genuine. We do not like it less because so many of the 


_ poems are long-time acquaintances and friends. But we are 


quirer. 


especially grateful for some that we have never seen before, which | 


| will hereafter hold a place among the dearest in our list: of favor- 


ites. Among these are the poems of Henry Septimus Sutton, of 


which “‘ How Beautiful to be Alive” is the most sweet and rare, 


f 


and here are seyeral poems by Wm. Brighty Rands, author of 
‘Lilliput Levee and Lilliput Lectures,” a man of lyric genius and 
brimful of awe and tenderness. We have not seen these before 
outside his own books, except in Mr. Longfellow’s new Hymn and 
Tune-Book. Here, too, is a twenty years’ favorite of Thomas 
Whytehead’s (but not the best stanzas), never before printed in any 
American selection, but long ago in the little Monthiy Journal of 
the American Unitarian Association. And here are lovely poems by 
Mrs. Louisa J. Hal] and Miss Harriet W. Halland Mr. Gannett and 
Eliza Scudder, and besides all these and many other moderns, Gel- 
lert and Gerhardt and Herbert and Flemming and Schmolk and 
others of the olden time and other centuries. We have it in the 
sheets, but can see that it is goiny to make a yery dainty little 
book, and it will be a very precious one to many glad or burdened 
hearts. 


CHRIST IN THE LiFe. With poems. By Dr. Edmund H. Sears.: 
Boston: Lockviood & Brooks, 1877. 

The previous volume of ‘‘Sermons and Songs” met with so warm 
a reception that it is not strange a companion volume has followed, 
marked by the same power of spirit, originality of thought, poetry 
of expressicn and evangelical tone which gave their charm ‘to the 
first collection. The present subjects are—Elijah, David, Tibni and 
Omri, Pilate, the Guard, Resurrection, Conversion, Consceration, 
Conditions of Progress, Success, Three Advents, Progress, Thrones 
in Heaven, Peace by Power, Atonement, Trinity, Divine Friend- 
ships and Encouragements, besides an admirable lecture on the 
Saxon and Norman, and a score of poems in perfect harmony with 
the sermons in earnestness, freshness, beauty and grace, resem- 
bling those which have won for Dr. Sears a foremost place among 
the writers of Christian lyrics. 

More biographical matter might well have been given than the 
brief summary in the preface of along career of unceasing activity, 
leaving him the blessed conviction of having accomplished nearly 
all he had planned, and the longing for that rest from nobly-borne 
pain which was the prayer of his latter hours. 

The three sermons on Old Testament subjects show hoy much 
profitable thought a slowing heart can draw from a treasure-house 
too little opened nowadays. All the discourses show how much 
this saintly man lived in Jesus’ presence, and how it gave him 
peace and joy, inspiration and guidance. 


AN ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF SHELLEY. The Sans Souci Series. 
Edited by R. H. Stoddard. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. = 

When we look at the exceedingly beautiful and thoughtful, but 
somewhat melancholy and feminine face of Shelley, in the portrait 
prefixed to this biography, we feel an.intense sympathy for the 
sensitive, suffering soul which shows itself in every line. And, 
even when we read of his strange, erratic conduct and his whimsi- 
cal fancies, we have the same tenderness for him that we feel for 
children. For genius is very childlike in such a subjective, intel- 
lectual nature, and has the same unconsciousness in its relation to 
the world and outward things that we see in children; hence the 
eternal youthfulness which, as a rule, marks and distinguishes the 
real poet. There is no keen analysis of the genius of Shelley, in 
this volume, but Mr. Stoddard has not intended to give such a 
study. He means only to portray the outer life of this singular be- 
ing and to leave his works to speak for themselves. It is evident 
that his friends Hogg and Trelawney, who furnish the greater part 
of the material for this biography, did not thoroughly understand 
him, but felt the streng influence of his genius and regarded him 
as exempt from the usual rules of conduct. 

Some of their anecdotes, such as the account of Shelley’s meet- 
ing a poor woman with a little bahy, and questioning it as to pre- 
existence, or the description of his infatuation for making paper 
boats and sailing miniature fleets on every chance pool of water, are 
amusing and characteristic, and such is the consideration which 
he excites that we are in danger of feeling a stronger sympathy 
with him in his desertion of his first wife than is at all proper, and 
cannot but laugh at the ‘“‘good Harriet” and her tedious sister, 
who were so remote from the ideal world in which Shelley lived. 
Tt seems bitt natural that he should seck the companionship and 
eyen elope with Mary Godwin, that cultivated and tender woman, 
who lost sight of her own dues in loving adoration of the poet. 


He seemed to her above the world and not. amenable to its 
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restraints and customs. At any rate, we can somewhat appre- 
ciate his lack of moral perception when we read of his impulsive 

_ fits of generosity and his bewildered attempts to live in a world 
so foreign to his nature. 


Wasuinaton. A Drama in Five Acts. 
New York: James Miller. 1876. 

Mr. Tupper informs us that this work has been ‘‘a very rapid 
labor of love, but still a labor, and no indolent outpouring of ex- 
temporary fancies.” The ‘‘Jabor”’ has been just a trifle too ap- 
parent and possibly a few “ extemporary fancies” would have been 
welcomed. But, in all seriousness, we are bound to say that Mr. 
Tupper’s play is a thoroughly respectable performance. He has 
made good use of his materials—and where history fails him he 
has drawn upon what we may call his imagination—and the result 
is by nameans a failure. Of course there are no great passages, 
full of fire and genius; who looks for them from the author of the 
«*Proverbial Philosophy?” But there are a good many sounding 
lines and some vigor of description and power of narrative, as in 
John Adams’ description of the early battles of the Reyolution. 
Occasionally some of the lines end ridiculously enough, wit» 
some American name which does not gracefully round off the 
rhythm as: Dy 

«“ Welcome, good brother! welcome Benjamin Franklin!” 

But ‘‘what’s in a name?” Doubtless, to all patriotic hearts 
plain ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin” ought to sound as majestic as Julius 
Cesar or the noble Brutus. Unfortunately it does not. But, Mr. 
Tupper is hardly responsible for the names of his heroes. 

In making Washington’s ‘‘earliest love ” the sister of Benedict 
Arnold, and in afterwards introducing her as making an attempt 
upon Washington’s life at Valley Forge, Mr. Tupper acknowledges 
that he has gone slightly beyond historical facts, but perhaps is 
justified by poetic license. The incident looks somewhat improba- 


By Martin F. Tupper. 


pie. Of course an occasional Tupperism will burst out upon us- 


and charm us with an old familiar sound. As: 


«© The man who knows himself 
5 Can bear reproach better than flattery.” 
T; 
“The well-balanced mind, 
However hemmed by adverse circumstance 
Asin a labyrinth of cactus hedges, 
Is always happy in itself.” 

We cannct say how this national drama would adjust itself to the 
stage, but there have been worse plays in the theatres, certainly, 
many farless decent. As Mr. Tupper never aspired to genius, he 
may be said to have fulfilled his mission as a Proverbial philoso- 
pher in composing this very respectable drama. 


TROUBADOURS AND TROUVERES, New and Old. By Harriet W. 
Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 

By her translation of Mistral’s ‘‘ Mireio,” Miss Preston awakened 
considerable interest in the poetry of Provence, and her own 
pleasure has led her to make an extended study of the modern 
Proyengal poets—Mistral, Aubanel, Jasmin and others, and also 
of their predecessors, the ancient troubadours. The results of this 
study, already laid before the readers of the Atlantic Monthly, are 
again published in this pleasant volume, the most attractive por- 
tion of which, to our mind, is the last chapter, which treats of the 
Arthurian legends and the Knights of the Round Table. For us of 
the work-a-day world, these legends have a special refreshment. 


In ron LEVANT. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1877. . 
Mr. Warner's lively sketches of Palestine travel have been 
among the most interesting papers in the recent numbers of the 
Atlantic. These are contained in the volume before us, together 
with other sketches of Syria, Turkey, Greece, etc. Where, as in 
this work, Mr. Warner does not feel bound to be funny under all 
circumstances, he is an exceptionally pleasant travelling compan- 
iun, and his natural humor does much to beguile the tedium of 
passages which might otherwise seem to the practised reader 
something like a more than twice told tale. ‘‘In the Levant,” 
can be safely recommended to those who enjoy a bright and easy 
style, which does not obscure a sturdy judgment. 
It is a pity more care was not taken by the folder,—otherwise the 
book looks well. 


Tan Lire or Curist. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster. New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin, and E. P. Dut- 
ton & Oo. 
We have received from Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin the first 
~ fournumbers of an illustrated edition of Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” 


to be completed in thirty-two parts. Itis very handsomely printed, 
contains a good map of Palestine, and illustrations of places and 
customs and habits of the people, which are well executed, are, 
we are told, taken from photographs procured expressly for this 
purpose, while the copies of coins, medals and antiquities are also 
made under the guidance of an expert. The edition will in this 
way have an exceptional value given it. 


Rose In Buoom. A Sequel to ‘‘ Hight Cousins.” 
Aleott. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1876. 

The readers of Miss Alcott’s books will hail with delight this 
latest of her stories. Those who will enjoy it the most are the 
girls who have grown to their full teens, or even beyond. Indeed, 
it ig not suited to the children of eight or ten, who so eagerly 
read ‘Little Women.” Rose has bloomed into a purposeful 
woman, and finds her helper in the sturdy young physician in a 
way that satisfies the reader as well as herself. 


By Louisa M. 


THROUGH PICTURE LAND. LirruE FouKs’ PictuRE ALBUM. By 
C. S. Matéaux. London, Paris and New York: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. 

Two admirable books for the little folks; each page with its pic- 
ture and each picture with its story. The pictures vary greatly in 
merit, but they are all sufficiently good to interest those for whom 
they are intended, and those in the ‘* Picture Album” are many of 
them quite effective. In this the letter-press is matter-of-fact and 
conveys much information in its four-line foot-notes, while the 
paragraphs in ‘‘Through Picture Land” are longer and more lively 
and frequently venture into fable and fairy-land. 


Lone Aco: A Year of Child Life. By Ellis Gray. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 

A healthy, cheery book for children, beginning with Christmas and 
ending with Christmas, and varied with the scenes of child life in 
the country throughout the year. The author has not altogether 
avoided words and phrases more adapted to older readers, but there 
is little which need trouble children among cultivated people, and 
the yolume is decidedly above the average of children’s books 
in merit. : 

In THE SKY-GARDEN. By Lizzie W. Champney. Illustrated by 
J. Wells Champney. Boston: Lockwood Brooks & Co. 1877. 


A dainty volume, well printed on good paper and well bound. 
And the illustrations—most of them pure white on a field of blue— 
are unique and effective. But, in saying so much, we are afraid 
we have said all. The book as a children’s book can hardly be 
esteemed a success. The stories are too old for young children 
and too young fer old ones, and the amount of interest they are 
likely to create for the truths of astronomy may be taken as a 
negative quantity. There appears nothing harmful in the book, 
but we shall hope for better things when the writer has thought 
more and had more practice. 


Mussrs. RopeRts BrotuErs, of Boston, will publish Rey. James 
Martineau’s ‘‘Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” by special 
arrangement with the author. 


LittnE PEOPLE OF GOD AND WHAT THE POETS HAVE SAID 
Apout THEM, edited by Mrs. Geo. L. Austin and published by Lee 
& Shepherd, Boston, makes a fresh claim this year upon the lov- 
ers of such books. Their name is getting to be legion, but hardly 
can they be too largely multiplied so that their quality is good. 
And the quality of this volume is exceedingly fine. Whittier con- 
tribates an original poem, and there are many dear old friends and 
some new acquaintances that will be friends ere long from various 
sources. The illustrations are of various degrees of exceilence. i 


RA RP 


MAGAZINES. 


Prometheus. 

Tuts little magazine is true to its own principles, and that is 
saying a great deal. The true, the beautiful and the good are the 
obj2cts of its conserving aspiration. The best methods are to be 
found here, whether they are to be found by this means or not. 
Constructive Reform is the ideal on which this substantial materi- 
alism is organized. Toleration is also another of its grand princi- 
ples. It utters a great truth when it declares that ‘‘ Reformers to 
be useful must be self-reformers.” It believes that the day for 
despising the forms of thought that have been outgrown is now 
near its close. he Positivism of Comte is evidently favored by 


* 
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the editor’s convictions. An honest spirit of inquiry, free from dog- 
matic audacity and reckless indifference, is to be welcomed by lib- 
eral minds everywhere. ‘‘ Prometheus ” is unchained, with no par- 
ticular reverence for creeds as such, yet it respects the honest con- 
victions of others and adheres to its own. Such aspiritis wise and 
ought to succeed in enlarging its influence. Whether the number 
of cultivated people who can appreciate the articles here presented 
and at the same time feel sufficient sympathy for its peculiar ten- 
dencies to lend it support, will be large enough to maintain its ex- 
istence, we are not prepared to say. If it lives, it must do good. 
If it dies, it will die nubly, if it continues to the end as it has be- 
gun. 


PARRA PALL LDL IAL ADDL II 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 
From Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
CHRIST IN THE Lire, By Edmund H. Sears. $1.75. 
In THE Sky GarpEeN. By Lizzie W. Champney. $2.00. 
Lone Aco. By EllisGray. $1.50. 
Srupent Lire at Harvarp. $1.75. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
TROUBADOURS AND TrRouveRES. By Harriet W. Preston. 
A Boox or Poems. By John W. Chadwick. $1,00, 
Is Tat Att? No name Series. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
A Sauter CriassrcaL Dictionary By William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 
AzaLEA. A Novel. By Cecil Clayton. 5v cents. 
Pracricat Cooking anp Dinner GiviING. By Mrs. Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated, 
THE GEOGRAPHIOAL DisTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 2 vols. 
Tae Lire or Manie ANTOINETTE. By Charles Duke Yonge. 
Tue Boys or 76. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Illustrated. 


From Warren F. Draper, Andover. 
Tae Book or Psaums. A new translation by J. J. Stewart Perowne,D.D. From the 
Third London Edition. 2 vols. $7.50, 
From Scrilmer, Armstrong & Co., New York. 


Dr, LAnGeE’s Crit1caL, DoctrRinaL AND HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY, 
Daniel, 


Schaff. Ezekiel and 


From Sower, Potts § Co., Philadelphia 
LITERATURE FoR LittLe Fours. By Elizabeth Lloyd. 
From S. ©. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Wuat Tommy Dip. By Emily Huntington Miller, $1.25. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
A Collection of Popular Songs, etc. 

From Macmillan & Oo. 

“In THE Days ‘or THY Yours.’’ Sermons on Practical Subjects by F. W, Farrar, D.D., 

F.R.S. $2.00. : 


Tur WortpD oF Song. 


From Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
THRouGH Picture Lanp. By 0, L. Mateaux. 
Tue Littin Forxs’ Picture ALBUM. 


From the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Tar Daysprinre, for 1876. 
2 From J. B. Ford & Co. 
By Harriet Beecher stowe. $1.75. 
By Tullio Suzzara Verdi, A.M.,M.D. $1.50. 


Foortstrrs OF THK MASTER. 
Morners anv Davcaters. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 


“THER WEALTH OF NATIONS.” 


On Tuesday evening a very good dinner was eaten at Del- 
monico’s in honor of the hundredth anniversary of the pub- 
lication of the great work which is generally considered at 
the foundation of the system of political economy now gen- 
Consumption being 
as essential as production in a system which treats of the 
accumulation of wealth by the aid of human hands, it is 
undoubtedly in the order of nature and science that the 


_inner man should be duly stréngthened, while high things 


receive their meed of respect, and it is unquestionably proper 
that none but the best of culinary products should be em- 
ployed in the process. 

On this occasion about ninety gentlemen were present, 
among whom may be named Parke Godwin, William Cullen 
Bryant, Prof. W. G. Sumner, David A. Wells, John Bigelow, 


_ Oyrus W. Field, Edward Atkinson, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
_ Prof. Henri Cernuschi, Edwin L. Godkin and Prof. Botta. 


After about three hours spent in replenishing the fountain 
of yital force, Mr. Parke Godwin, who presided, addressed 
the company, and in the course of his remarks, said: 


a Yo oR. 
a . — = 
. oe 


“Tt is just a hundred years since the work on ‘The Wealth 
of Nations,’ the work of an humble Scotch professor, first 
appeared. I take it that the only conception of the wealth 
of nations was that of the resources of a prince who could 
keep armies and fleets, subsidize allies and pension a few 
poor poets. But that labor was the real wealth, the real 
source of national power, they hardly conceived. . It. can 
hardly be said that the author of this work was the origina- 
tor of any great and important truth. Many of his conclu- 
sions had been anticipated in Italy and in England. But 
the earlier writers had only diseovered the germs of the 
truth. They had not seen it in its efflorescence. The merit 
of Smith was that he saw the truth in its intrinsic force, he 
grasped it in its bearings and relations, and he developed it 
with such completeness and simplicity that he made it plain 
to the common apprehension, that he made it the property 
of men in the common walks of life, and not alone of the 
student in his closet or the speculator in his school.” 

Toasts were then responded to by various gentlemen. We 
can only give brief extracts from a few of the addresses. 
Hon. David A. Wells said: “ Under the light of the teachings 
of Adam Smith the golden rule of ‘Do unto others as you 


| would that they should do unto you’ was embodied in the 


practical affairs of life. People are benefited and never injured 
by the prosperity of their neighbors; this was the great truth 
expounded by Adam Smith. There is no class of men that 
submit quicker to the spirit of the times than the mercantile 
class, and the spirit of the times always is the aggregation of 
knowledge.” 


Mr. Bryant said: “It is now four years since a concur- 
rence of circumstances, to which I will do no more than 
allude, had the effect of causing a movement in favor of Free 
Trade, which was then in considerable activity and appar- 
ently not without effect on the public mind, to stagnate and 
almost to sleep. And what years, my friends, were these? 
Years of languishing enterprise, years of despairing industry, 
years of strikes, years of contention between the employers 
and the employed, years which showed the spectacle of 
laborers by hundreds looking in vain for occupation, and 
hunger-pinched families shivering in their unwarmed gar- 
rets. All this while the protective system, as it is called, has 
been in full foree. Everything is protected—that is to say, 
everything imported into the country is taxed as it was never 
taxed before. We have tried the protective sys- 
tem as fully as it is possible; we have tasted its fruits, and 
they are bitter. Let us now have a season of free exchange. 

: Let me say here that I am in favor of Protec 
tiem but protection of a kind very different from that which 
for many years past has dealt so cruelly with the interests of 
the country. Iam for protecting the consumers—the class: 
whose numbers are counted by millions. Iam for protect- 
ing this class in its natural and proper right to exchange- 
what it produces in whatever market it can caeranee them 
to most advantage.” 

Alluding to the “ ways that are dark and tricks that are 
vain,” to which the Protective system leads, Mr. Atkinson, of 
Massachusetts, said the charter of the Pennsyivania Railroad: 
forbade it to build locomotives, although it allowed it to: 
repair them, for fear of interfering with the interests of the: 
factories. This prohibition is, however, got over, by the 
company considering the brass label on the locomotives to 
be the locomotives themselves. The great evils here are bad 
money and bad methods of taxation. The former may be 
remedied soon, the remedy of the latter is further off, and it 


‘now produces the whiskey thief and the dishonest Govern- 


ment official. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


{From the Popular Science Monthly.| 


In a balloon-voyage from Cherbourg, in August, two 


French wronauts, Moret and Durnof, observed with surprise, 


at a height of 1,700 metres, that the bottom of the sea was 
visible in detail, though that part of the British Channel 
must have a depth of 60 to 80 metres. The rocks and sub- 
marine currents appeared with great distinctness. It is 
suggested that this fact might be utilized, a means being 
afforded of giving accurate representations of the bottom 
for the benefit of navigators. 


A Beri machinist has invented a steam-velocipede. The 
boiler is heated by means of a petroleum-lamp, and rests on 
thesaxle of the hind-wheels. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London Times states that, 
in digging the new basin at St.-Nazaire, animal remains, 
tools, weapons, and utensils, have been found in a sandy 
stratum 20 feet below the surface. Last year a dolichoeeph- 
alous skull was found near the same spot. 


Dr. Magyus condemns the use of blue glasses as a pro- 
tection for the eyes, and prefers the gray and smoky glasses 
used in England. He considers blue glass specially irri- 
tating to the eye, and says that many birds, reptiles, and 
amphibians have yellow or reddish oil-drops in the eye to 
neutralize this blue color and protect the eyes. 


[From Nature.] . 

Ar a recent meeting of the German Association of Natu- 
valists and Physicians, Dr. Hermes described some interest- 
ing characteristics of the young gorillain the Berlin aquarium. 
He nods and claps his hands to visitors; wakes up like a 
‘man and stretches himself. His keeper must always be beside 
him and eat with him. He eats what his keeper eats; they 
share dinner and supper. The keeper must remain by him 
till he goes to sleep, his sleep lasting eight hours. His easy 
life has increased his weight in a few months from thirty-one 
to thirty-seven pounds. For some weeks he had inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, when his old friend Dr. Falkenstein was 
fetched, who treated him with quinine and Ems water, 
which made him better. When Dr. Hermes left the gorilla 
on the previous Sunday the latter showed the doctor his 
tongue, clapped his hands, and squeezed the hand of the 
doctor as an indication, the latter believed, of his recovery. 
In fact the gorilla is now one of the most popular inhabitants 
of the Prussian capital. For Pungu, as the gorilla is called, 
a large glass palace has been erected in the Berlin Aquarium 
in connection with the palm-house. 


Ir is stated that M. Gessi has discovered a large branch 
of the Nile, 200 yards wide, with a good current, diverging 
from the White Nile, 100 miles south of Duffle. It is stated 
by the natives that it runs in an unobstructed stream into 
the Nile again, and, if so, water communication may possibly 


be established between Lake Albert Nyanza and Khartoum. 


Col. Gordon has discovered a large lake fifty miles in length 
between Urondogam and Mrooli, a little north of Victoria 
Nyanza (in 1 deg. N. lat.), from which issues the main branch 
of the Nile, called Victoria Nile, running from the Victoria 
to the Albert Lake, together with a branch river which 
must either join the Sobat river or the Asua river. 


A macniricent bolide was observed on Sunday nicht, 
November 5, at nine o’clock, at Clerey (Aube), in France. 
Numerous sparks were visible and an explosion was heard, 
although very feeble, owing to the immense distance at which 
it had taken place. 


ART NOTES. 


Vartxy, the English water-color artist, used to say: “Every 
picture ought to have a look-here.” 


Tux French critics do not think that Turner was great in 
composition, Ruskin to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Quere—which was the finer bravura, Turner’s in color on 
the front or Ruskin’s in words on the back of the canvas? 


Tue deliberate progression of oil-painting is like philoso- 
phy; water-color painting is like wit, which loses more by 
deterioration than is gained in truth.—Vartey. 


Merssonnier’s picture of Napoleon in the Luxemboarg 
Gallery has lately been injured. The head of Napoleon has 
been badly scratched, whether by accident or intentionally 
by some too zealous Republican, is not known. 


Wurrr’s series of drawing models, published by Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., are excellent. Each number of the series and 
each model is accompanied by an explanatory text, which 
givesa clear analysis of the principles applied in the drawing. 


Tux Corot in the corridor of the Academy has been a rev- 
elation to many, justifying the artist’s reputation, which 
would hardly have been gained by the production of ever go 
many croquis in grey, like those before exhibited in our gal- 
leries. Has any artist so weli expressed the tenderness of 
nature ? > 


Turre is an indifferent display of pictures at the Brooklyn 
Academy. Half a dozen, perhaps, rise above mediocrity. 
As the eye seeks a resting-place among the frames, we recol- 
lect that Lewes says: “Many mistake aspiration for inspira- 
tion.” A landscape by J. Wordsworth Thompson is remark- 
able for its clear daylight effect. Subject, drawing and 
color are all good. There is a suggestion, but not an imita- 
tion, of Lambinet in this work. 


Iris probable that not all the admirers of the French 
school of landscape are aware that an English artist was its 
virtual founder. A French critic says: ‘“Constable’s paint- 
ings produced an extraordinary effect in France. Their suc- 
cess was such that our great school of modern landscape 
springs directly from him. The classical school protested.” 
To this Constable himself bears witness in a letter as fol- 
lows: “ Collins claims that at Paris only three English paint- 
ers are known—Wilkie, Lawrence and Constable. The critics 
are crying out against the infatuation of the public for them, 
and say to the young artists: “What resemblance do you find 
between these paintings and those of Poussin, which should 
always be admired and followed as models? Beware of 
these English pictures; they will destroy the school. There 
is neither beauty, style nor tradition in them.’” 


Durie the last two or three years certain landscapes 
have been brought over from Munich which represent some 
new school or branch of a school. These pictures, seen 
from a distance in a gallery, appear as dead, opaque and 
colorless spots. A closer view shows that they are made up 
of sombre greens, muddy browns and greys that make one 
shiver. There seems to have been a dread of bright and 
even of clear color—inducing low, turbid tones in the pic- 
ture and hypochondria in the observer. The palette is eco- 
nomical; the color that serves for a road is repeated on the 
flank of a cow, and goes out of the picture on the trunk of 
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atree. A mass of white is often introduced, probably to 
give value to hypothetical tones. The effect is to make the 
impurity of the actual more aggressive. The drawing is 
unequal. Huts, figares and clouds are sometimes well done, 
while the execution of foliage is almost always very bad. 
The manifold beauties of a tree—sweep and inflection of 
line, division and blending of masses, and intricacies of 
green and grey—are reduced to very low terms, to a stroke 
or two, a splash in the middle and a spatter at the extrem- 
ities. Probably this is called generalization. It is quite 
possible thaf these pictures represent something better, done 
by masters, and that we see only the defects and manner- 
isms of the school in the works of pupils. These at least 
are imperfect in execution and disagreeable in effect. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


[FOR THE INQUIRER. | 


HIDDEN SPRINGS. 


BY M, J. SAVAGE, 


Up on the hillside, far away, / oo. 


There is a hidden spring 
That never sees the light of day, 
And where no bird doth sing. 


It darkly wells, mid rocks and moss, 
Lost in the thicket deep; 

Above it trailing creepers toss 
And dripping dew-drops weep, 


But, down below, its waters run 
To feed the roots of flowers; 
Where bright birds glitter in the sun, 
And sing through happy hours. 


It makes a brook where children play ; 
It clothes the fields in grasses ; 

Its path is beauty all the way 
As down the vale it passes. 


The mill-wheels hum along its side ; 
It builds the busy town, 

And deeply, in its glassy tide, 
The sweet stars look adown. 


How many noblest deeds of men 
Flow from the hidden springs, 

Shut all away from human ken, 
And kept as sacred things,— 


The grief-fed springs within the heart, 
All clouded o’er with doubt, 

Where death our treasures smote apart, 
And healing tears gushed out. 


The graves of loved ones far away 
Up the dim tracks of years, 

Still nerve the purpose of to-day 
To rise above our fears. 


O, many a tender word is said, 
And gentle deed is wrought, 

In memory of the cherished dead 
That live still in our thought! 


The orphans, that the mother love 
Of childless mothers saves, 

May thank the grief that bends above 
The newly sodded graves. | 


And many a man, whose noble fight 
For truth has lifted men, 

Knows some dead loved one’s deathless might 
His motive-power has been. 


O tear-fed, hidden springs that well 
Up from the heart’s great deep, 

The world its debt can never tell 
To those that work and weep,— 


That work out inthe open day, 
That weep when none are nigh; 

And only by sweet deeds betray 
The heart’s sad mystery ! 


14 Woromstmr Street, Boston, Vecembor 6, 1876, 


A COLORADO HEROINE. 
{From the New York World.] 

On Friday night of last week, in one of the small parks of 
Colorado, lying among the mountains on the North Platte, 
there was a curious scene. There in a place fifteen miles 
away from the nearest neighbor sat a woman, surrounded by 
her family of seven children, and watching the dead body of 
her husband. A large fire which she and her oldest boy, a 
lad of fourteen, had built, threw a ghastly glare over the 
lonely landscape. The broad sky above and the huge hills 
around made more intense the sense of desolation and the 
littleness of humanity, and the murmur of the stream near 
by and the bark of the fox in the distance were the only 
utterances of solitude to grief. This woman’s story, as told 
in the Denver Tribune, is one of the most affecting in the 
strange annals of American pioneer adventure. Her hus- 
band, W. H. Ostrom, had come to Colorado from Alabama, 
and on account of the depredations of the grasshoppers had 
not been very prosperous. He had prepared a new home 
for his family in a park on the North Platte, and set out that 
morning from Pine Grove Gulch for the journey of twenty 
miles, in a Western wagon drawn by a team of mules, and 
loaded with his household and his household goods. Toward 
evening, as he was crossing a small stream at a rough part 
of the road, one of the mules shied, and the wagon was 
overturned. It is probable that Ostrom was walking beside 
it, and flung himself in the way to try and save his wife and 
children. They were thrown violently out, and he was 
caught under the overturned wagon and borne to the ground 


| with the cross-bar of the, wagon-bed cross him and a weight 


of 1,500 pounds crushing him. His terrified wife found him 
lying in this way, cool and considerate, but very pale. He 
directed her in her vain efforts to pry the wagon over, and 
died within five minutes, even while assuring her that he 
was not dangerously hurt. The oldest boy was on foot, 
driving a cow, and came up only in time to join his mother 
in her attempts to release his father’s dead body. With 
true pioneer readiness and sternness, the team was unhitched 
and put to drag off the wagon, the corpse was rolled in a 
sheet, a fire was built, the mules were corralled, and the 
widow and orphans sat down in their dismal bivouac. 

We think a picture of this night-watch of Mrs. Ostrom 
would be as characteristic of a great phase of American life 
as any scene that the imagination could conceive of. In her 
bitter experience, giving us a glimpse of the sufferings of 
the women of the Western frontier, we have something to 
suggest the trials and labors of all that hardy generation 
which pushed slowly on from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
before whom the wilderness receded like the horizon. It is 
the fault of our time to underrate the rough virtues of the 
pioneers, and forget the value of their achievements. We 
are losing sight of the romantic and heroic aspects of their 
life, in the refinements and luxuries of our own. Her story 
should bring back old memories to those in the heart of 
civilization, and teach them what it cost. It was not by en- 
chantment that the log cabin was changed to the brown- 
stone mansion, the homespun dresses to silks, the emigrant 
wagons to family carriages. The metamorphosis was rapid, 
but it was the. result of the sacrifice and endeavor of ages 
heaped into a few years. Tbe Colorado woman, sitting all 
night in her mournful bivouac, with her seven children 
around her and the corpse of her husband just outside of 
the glare of the fire, siiffening in the frost—this penniless 
widow arousing herself in the morning, taking the dead 
body on the wagon and retracing her steps toward civiliza- 
tion, is as distinct a type of American womanhood as the 
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gayest lady that attends church in New York to-day. They 
have different missions ; but neither of them should forget 
that they are sisters. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


WHAT THE OWL KNOWS. 


Nosopy knows the world but me, 
When they’re all in bed I sit up to see; 
I’m a better student than students all, 
For I never read till the darkness fall; 
And I never read without my glasses, 
And that is how my wisdom passes. 


“I can see the wind. Now who can do that? 
I see the dreams he has in his hat; 
I see him snorting them out as he goes— 
Out of his stupid old trumpet nose, 
Ten thousand things that you couldn’t think, 
6 I write them down with pen and ink, 


You may call it learning—TI call it wit, 

Who else can watch the lady moon sit 
Hatching the boats and the !ong-legged fowl, 
On her nest, the sea, all night, but the owl? 
When the oysters gape to sing by rote 

She came a pearl down each stupid throat. 


So you see I know—you may pull off your hat; 
Whether round and lofty, or square and flat, 
You can never do better than trust to me; 
You may shut your eyes as long as I see, 
While you live I will lead you, and then—I’m the owl— 
Pll bury you nicely with my spade and showl. 
—George Macdonald. 


NELLY’S INVITATION. 
jFrom “A Houseful of Children,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“Ox, mother, they are going to have such a nice time ! 
Can't we go into the country just a little while, mother? It’s 
so stifling here? It is, really, mother! Josie says so, and 
you don’t know, because you're sick, and have that big shawl 
on your chair, if it is ever go hot.” 

“Well, darling, we must make the best of it; we cannot go 
away this year, and we must try to be contented and happy 
at home.” 

Oh, dear! I think it is too bad, any way. All the girls 
are going, every one that I know; and I do want to go so 
much.” 

And Nelly looked sullen and unhappy, as might be sup- 
posed, with so much discontent in her heart. 

The sick mother, with her pale face and close widow’s cap, 
watched her in silence a fewmoments. Then she said gently, 
“Nelly, dear, you know why it is that we are poor, and can- 
not afford things that we used to have; did we not make up 
our minds, you and I, that we would both try to say, ‘Thy 
will be done’? ” 

Nelly raised her eyes, and meeting her mother’s glance, 
she sprang upon her lap, and threw both arms around her 
neck. Big girl as she began to think herself, she was not too 
large to claim her old place sometimes ! 

“JI know, mother! I did mean to; but it is so hard to 
have no dear father to take care of us ; sometimes I can’t feel 
it in my heart, if I do say it!” 

“We must keep on trying, darling; 
to feel right. 

And Nelly kissed her mother on both cheeks, and then got 
down, and set herself about tidying up the room, with a 
very brisk and cheerful air. 

“T guess I'd better take Willy’s horse in to him; he will 
ory if he misses it.” 


and God will help us 


And away she ran to do this errand. 

Mrs. Evers began to talk to‘Nelly about her mother. She 
was a kind-hearted woman, but thoughtless, or she would 
not have spoken so to a child as young as Nelly. 

“T declare, Nelly Warner,” said she, “I was real frightened 
when I saw your mother to-day; seems to me she looks very 
poorly. Pity she hadn’t some one to nurse her up, and take 
care ofher. I couldn't help thinking she was going right 
after your father! 

“But don’t you tell her I said so, child!” she added 
suddenly, noticing Nelly’s startled look. “You musn’t 
ever say anything to worry her, but keep her cheerful; do 
you see?” 

She tried to “see,” but her eyes: were filling with tears. . 

Nelly wiped them away as she ran home; but her poor 
little heart was full with this new fear, and with self reproach 
to think how she had “worried” her mother that very 
afternoon. ; . 

She tried her best to be a help and comfort to her for the 


| vest of the day. . 


The next morning Nelly heard a ring at the door-bell; 
and who should come bounding in but Josie and Fanny 
Spaulding. 

“Why, why, girls! I thought you were going to-day 17? 

“So we were; but Papa can’t leave until to-morrow! And 
we're not sorry a bit; we’re glad of it; for only think, Nelly, 
Mamma wants to take you with us!” 

“Yes!” cried Josie, jumping up and down; “she’s coming 
around to see your mother, and ask her; but we ran on first. 
There she is!” 


They ran to open the door, and before Nelly could think 
what had happened, the whole group were in Mrs. Warner’s 


room, and Mrs. Spaulding was kindly urging her plan. 


“Let Nelly go with us; the country air will do her a world 
of good; and I will take good care of her. I know you will 
miss her very much, but she will come back such a great- 
strong girl, that she will be a real help to you. Besides, my 
husband will come out to us every Saturday, returning the 
first of the week, and if you should feel worse, and want her, 
we can send her home to you.” 

The good lady seemed to think she had it all fixed beauti- 
fully; and Josie and Fan whispered to Nelly— 

“Wont it be splendid? we coaxed Mamma todoit! Won't 
we have grand times together?” 

‘You are very kind indeed; I am very grateful to you for 
your thought for my child,” said Mrs. Warner. “ Nelly, 
dear, have you heard? What do you say?” 

Nelly went up to her mother’s chair, and looked up qui- 
etly at Mrs. Spaulding. 

“T should like to go into the country ever so much, ma’am; 
but I musn’t leave my mother! ” 

“But, my dear, if your mother is willing to spare you, you 
can go!” : 

“No, ma’am, thank you; mother wouldn’t have any one 


| but Bridget in the house if I went away; and Bridget can’t 


love her as I do!” 

The child seemed to have made up her mind so firmly that 
there was no more to be said. 

Josie and Fan exclaimed, “ Oh, Nell’Warner!” in a tone 


| of intense disappointment; but the sick mother felt relieved 


and thankful. 

Lf Nelly had been delighted with the plan, and anxious to 
go, she would not have had the heart to refuse her. 
But she had had time to realize, in those few moments, 
how sadly she would miss her; and-how anxious she would 
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feel, were her only treasure absent in the care of compara- 
tive strangers. 


“Well, little Nelly,” said Mrs. Spaulding, “we are sorry 
not to take you with us; but you are a good girl to love 
your motherso much; and I am sure you will have a happy 


1” 


Summer at home! 


Mrs. Spaulding was quite right in this. Nelly found 
plenty to do and plenty of amusement, when she had made 
up her mind to be contented. 

And, after a week or two, her dear mother began to grow 
much better, in spite of Mrs. Evers’s doleful predictions. 

Soon she was able to go out a little; and then, in a few 
days more, she and Nelly took a long ride out to the Park, in 
acar. They took alunch with them, and spent several hours 
thére; and Nelly was quite sure she could not have enjoyed 
a day more, even in the most delightful of country places. 


JOTTINGS. 

THE INQUIRER heartily returns thanks for the many kind words 

of congratulation and appreciation received during the past week. 

So far as we have been able to learn, the various changes inaugu- 

_Yated have all been accepted as decided improvements. Our 

Boston contemporary, the Christian Register, was provoked into 

one of its funniest and most characteristic greetings by the 

announcement that THe INQUIRER, in the hope of diminishing the 

number of funerals of editors and publishers during ‘‘ the heated 
term,” had resolved to give all its readers a Summer vacation. 


Rey. M. J. SavaGsu lectured under the auspices of the Boston 
Amateur Scientific Society, at Christian Union Hall, Boston, on 
Tuesday evening. His subject was ‘‘ Moses and Evolution.” 


If a man wants to die a natural death let him lead a natural 
life. 


It must bea great comfort to Governor Hayes that so many 


believe he had rather not be President at all than sueceed by any 
injustice. 


A DECISION has been rendered by Judge Endicott, by which the 
Unitarian society, of Woburn, Mass., receives $100,000, bequeathed 
by Jonathan B. Winn. 


ACCORDING to Mr. C. W. Stoddard, it is an inevitable result of 
a Nile yoyage, that one learns to scorn anything so modern as 
Rome, and the affairs of the last twenty centuries seem rather 
youngish. 


REv. WM. J. Porter, of New Bedford, has received leave of 
absence from his pulpit, and will go South for the sake of his 
wife’s health. His pulpit will be supplied during his absence by 
Rev. Frederic Hinckley. 

Mk. CHARLES SOTHERAN will address the ‘‘ First Congregation 
of the Church of Humanity,” at Seience Hall, 141 Kighth street, 
next Sunday evening, Dec. 17th. Subject: ‘‘The Relation of 
Scientific Legend to Recent Verification.” 


Ir is said that seats «re sold for single Sundays in the hall 
where the Rey. W. H. H. Murray preaches at a price proportioned 
to the yearly rentals, and that tickets including reserved seats are 
sold in advance at one of the Boston musie stores. 

THE Boston Globe of Monday had reports of sermons last Sun- 
day by John Weiss, on ‘‘Our Political Machinery;’’ by Rey. Dr. 
Bartol, on ‘The Patriot and Partisan;” by Rev. M. J. Savage, on 
‘The Transient and Permanent in Human Life.” 

WantTED—By the Independent Chureh at Canastota, N. Y., an 
earnest minister, unmarried. Small salary, but large opening and 
good following for ‘‘the right man.” Address J. L. Roberts, 
Treasurer Independent Church, Canastota, N. Y. 

Tue Permanent Exhibition at Philadelphia seems likely to prove 
asuccess. Many more applications have been made for space 
thar ean be granted. The Turkish exhibitors are said to intenda 
much finer display of goods than in the International Exhi- 
bition. 

Tue New York Municipal Society met on Thursday evening last 
and signalized its meeting by a vigorous denunciation of certain 
Municipal abuses. The public will watch its further proceedings 

(See next page.) 
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Vt., Messrs. J. Estey & Co. The “prominent ab- 
sence” of such a firm from the ‘“‘list of awards” 
has doubtless occasioned many questions &s to the reason. 
The explanation is simple indeed. They did not compete. 
They simply exhibited their instruments on their own 
intrinsic’ merits, with no efforts to obtain recognition 
except from the public. 

We cannot too highly commend such a course, as com- 
pared with some exhibitors whose sole aim seemed to be 
not to give the public pleasure in examining their wares. 
but to obtain the bronze medal. 

Enquiry elicits the fact that Estey & Co. are the largest 
manufacturers and the heaviest exporters of their class, 
one-half of the entire amount of organs shipped to Euro- 
pean markets being from this house. 

RICHARD WAGNER, of whose ability to judge there 
can be no doubt, writes, ‘‘The tone of the Estey Organ is 
very beautiful and noble. and gives me the greatest 
pleasure. My great friend Franz Liszt is also charmed 
and delighted with them.”’ 

MME. ESSIPOFF says, “I can play with exquisite 
enjoyment for hours on these beautiful instruments.” 

OLE BULL—“ Excel in fine, powerful tone.” 

MME. LUCCA—**I am surprised at their full, noble and 
organ-like tone.” 

RUBENSTEIN—“ Tone full, noble and exceedingly ani- 
mating.” 

There is.no doubt about the meaning of such expressions 
as these from the leading musicians of the age, and Estey 
& Co. may well claim to lead the werld. 

NET. 


10 PER CENT. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee, as 


‘an assurance, that we loan not to exceed one-third of 


the actual value. In over six years’ business never lost 
a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or principal; 
neither we nor our customers ever took an acre of land 
under foreclosure. Send tor particulars and references, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street,¥ 
New York, 


desirable information. A good deal of such 
information is undoubtedly furnished in the 
valuable American Agriculturist, whose an- 
nouncement will be found in our advertise- 
ment columns under the heading of ‘‘ Hard 
Times.” How the saving or extra produc- 
tion of a single small object as an egg a 
week, or one of several other articles, will 
pay for that journal, or our own, is well ex- 
hibited in the announcement referred to. 
Read it. 


Madame Ivan C. Achake 


SHAKSPEARIAN READER, 
Accepts engagements for Church and Parlor Readings. 
Ladies and Gentlemen thoroughly instructed in Elocu- 
tion. For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


33 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


[The Address of Rev. John F. 


LOCKE is to the care of W. H. Baldwin, President 


Young Men’s Christian Union, I$ Boylston St.. Boston. 


NEARLY READY. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 


THINGS. 
BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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with interest, and some hope that it may proceed beyond protest 
to reform. 


THE news of the revival of the Extradition Treaty between the 
United Slates and Great Britain will be gladly received and few 
will object to any amendment of the law which will tend to make 
its meaning more clear, and protect definitely the right of asylum 
in proper cases. 


«THE Divine Origin of Common Sense” was the subject of Rev. 
Charles G. Ames’ lecture at Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, 
last Sunday evening. On Thursday evening, Dec. 7, Mr. Ames 
read a paper on ‘‘ Wisdom in Charity,” before the Social Science 
Association of Philadelphia. 


Boston YouNG Mmn’s CHRiIsTIAN Unton.—A service appropriate 
to ‘‘Forefathers’ Day ” (Dec. 21) will be held next Sunday even- 
ing,_74 o’clock, at the Union Hall, Boylston street, address by 
Rev. Geo. E. Ellis, D.D. Social singing at close of services. 
The public cordially invited. 


TURBULENCE seems the normal condition of nearly all tropical 
and semi-tropical peoples. Is it possible that in the barbaric 
States which form the Southern borderof our own country, we may 
have to look forward to a repetition on a smaller scale of the pro- 
nunciamentoes and partisan outbreaks with which we have become 
familiar among the Spanish peoples? 


A REVOLUTIONARY outbreak in Mexico is something which is 
always to be expected, and the present triangular contest does not 
differ greatly from many which have preceded it. Lerdo, until 
now the President de fucto, and we suppose de jure also, is in the 
hands of a military dictator Diaz, while the ex-Chief Justice 
Iglesias holds Monterey and other points inthe North. Thereis a 
fair prospect for plenty of brigandage and a continuance of the 
state of chronic disorder to which the country has long been 
accustomed. 


THE stagnation in trade which immediately followed the election 


still continues, and with slight signs of any decided reaction. 
Preparations for the holidays tend to keep up a show of business in 
retail circles, but few are so sanguine as to expect quite the ordi- 
nary activity. Money is lending on call in New York at from 4 to 
6 per cent. The price of gold has ranged low, because of contin- 
ued receipts from abroad, and has touched 107, afterward reacting 
about a half per cont. Silver continues to rise in value in the Lon- 
don market, being quoted on Tuesday at 574 d., per ounce, which 
would make the value of the old silver dollar, about 96% cents in 
gold. 


THE OHIO VALLEY CONFERENOE met at Indianapolis Dec. 6 and 
7. Sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. O. H. Ellis and J. L. 
Jones, and essays read by Rey. Mr. Ellis on ‘‘ Unitarian Rwvivals,” 
by Rey. Mr. Douthit on ‘‘ What Liberal Christians Most Need ;” by 
Dr. Clarke of Indianapolis, on ‘‘ Individualism,” and by Rey. 8. W 
Sample, of Jacksonville, Ill., on ‘‘The Religion of Worldliness.” 
Devotional meetings were held at 9 A.M. on both days, and the Con- 
ference closed with a platform meeting on the evening of Dec. 7, 
addresses by Rev. Messrs. Heywood, Jones, Douthit and Bailey. 
The Conference was greatly enjoyed by all who participated in its 
exercises. 


Ry. RoBERT CoLLYER, of Chicago, preached in the Second 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday morning, and again to a 
large congregation in All Souls’, New York, on Sunday evening. 
He seemed in excellent condition, and preached with vigor and 
effect, although he had been lecturing almost every night in the 
previous week. Whata power a grand physique is in a public 
orator—a, sound, ringing voice, a healthy look, and plenty of 
reserved force! It is as good as a sermon to look onsuch a 
preacher, and his work is half done before he opens his mouth. 
But Mr. Collyer always has plenty to say that is worth hearing, 
and there are few who carry so much spiritual earnestness, fine 
discernment, hearty humanity, or tender feeling for common 
experiences and common people irto the pulpit. 


"he Best Present 


FOR PASTOR, TEACHER OR FRIEND 
IS THE UNABRIDGED ENLARGED AND CORRECTED 
EDITION OF DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 


A Gift of Enduring Valae. 
THE STORY OF RUTH. 


FROM THE HOLY BIBLE. 


J. W. Bouton’s priced Cata- 


With an Introductory 


logue of Illustrated, Fine Art, 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Published by Hurp & Hoveuton, New York (The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge), in four volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 
illustrations. Price in cloth, $26; sheep, $30; half calf, 
$36. Sold by all booksellers, or can be obtained direct from 
the publishers. 


NEW AND ELEGANT 
JUVENILES. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PICTURE ALBUM. 


Companion Vol. to “Little Folks’ Picture Gallery.” 


Containing nearly 200 full-page illustrations, with simple 
Prose. Extra Urown 4to., cloth, Chromo sides, $2.50. 


TINY HOUSES AND THEIR 
BUILDERS. 
In this handsomely-finished volume a description of all 
classes of Birus is given, and their habits are explained 


ina manner to interest and instruct the young. Fcap. 
4to, full gilt, $2.50, 


THROUGH PICTURE LAND. 


By ©. L. Margaux. Short Instructive Stories. 
over 20 Illustrations. 
Chromo on side, $1.50. 


THE COSY CORNER SERIES. 


With a large number of full-page Illustrations, very 
handsome and attractive. rrinted on extra paper, and 
bound in fine cloth black and gold, Chromo side, lé6mo 
4 vols., each $1,U0. 


Bright Rays for Dull Days. 


90 full-page Illustrations. 


Chats for Small Chatterers. 


90 full-page Illustrations. 


Pictures for Happy Hours. 


90 full-page Tilustrations. 


Ups and Downs of a Donkey’s Life. 


Over 100 Illustrations, full-gilt sides, 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

Send for Catalogues, 


With 
Feap. 4to, clot extra, with 


Sonnet written for the book by H. H., and fifteen superb 
full-page Illustrations, after drawings by M. Bipa. Oblong 
quarto, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt and black lettered. 


PRICE, $5.00, 


a> Sold by all Bookseilers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Mailed. post-paid, by the 


Holiday Music Books! 


17 SPLENDID VOLUMES FOR PRESENTS. 
Uniform in Style, Binding ‘and Price, 
which is for each Book, in Boards, 
$2.50; in Cloth, $3.00; in 
Cloth, full Gilt, $4.00. 


THE WORLD OF SONG 


is the latest Volume of Bound Music, has 250 pages, full 
Sheet Music Size, and is filled with the best Songs and 
Duets of the day. - 


GEMS OF THE. DANCE 


is the latest Bound Volume of Instrumental Music, 232 
pages, Full Seeet Music Size, filled with the best recent 
compositions of Strauss, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, and other 
Is a companion to the famous '‘ Guus or STRAUSS.” 

Also, Vocal. Moonrr’s IntsH MELODIES, 
Gems or ENGLIsH Sone, SILyER WERTH, 
Gems oF ScorrisH Some, 
GEMs or GeRMAN SONG, 
WREATH OF GEMs, 
SHOWER oF PEARLS, 
OPERATIC PDARLS, 


Instrumental, 


GrMs or Strauss, 
Home Crrore, Vou. I. & II. 
pPIANIST’s ALBUM, 
PLANOFORTE Gems. 


Also the Musicai Treasure, both Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal, Organ av Honn, for Reed Organs, and Piano at Home, 
with Piano Duets. 


Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., | J. E. DITSON & CO. 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, Philadelphia, 


and Standard Books, suitable 
Jor presentation or the library, 
may be had gratis on applica- 


tion to 7106 Broadway. 


Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of thou- 
sands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the world, 
and the way to grow them—all for a Two Cunt postage 
stamp. Printed in German and English, 

Viok’s FLORAL GuipE, Quarterly, 25 cants a year. . 

Vicx’s FLowER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 50 cents in 
paper ; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00, 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


READY FOR AGENTS. 
Phe Centennial Exposition, 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


A graphic pen-picture of its BESO, grand buildings, 

wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, ete. Profuse- 

ly illustrated,thorougly popular, and ap cheap. Is selling 

immensely. 5,000 Aceyts wanted. Send for full particu- 

lars. Thisis the chance of 106 years to coin money fast. 

Get the aay reliable history. Hussarp Brorunrs, Pub- 
a 


lishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincinnati. U., Chicago Il., or 

Springfield, Mass, r 

C TION. Be not deceived by premature 
e books assuming to be ‘‘ official,’* 


and telling what will happen in August and September. 


Decrmprr 14, 1876.] 
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One EGG, or one Quart of Wheat, 
or 3 Pints of Corn, or 2 Quarts of 
POTATOES, or 1 CABBAGE, or 
3 Pints MILK, or 14 Ounces 
BUTTER, or 2 feet of WOOD, or 
4 Ib. of SUGAR, or 4 Ounce 
TEA, or one P. O. STAMP, saved 
or produced 


ONCE A WEEK 
WILL Do It. 


Beautiful, 
Valuable.........Cheap. 


For City, Village, 
and Country. 


One of the Best Helps for these 


Hard Times 


IS TO EXPEND 


Half a Cent a Day 


Sor the Best, Plain, Practical Information, show- 
ing how to get more from one’s work, and how to 
make moat of his receipts. 

Nowhere else can one now secure, at so 
little cost, so many really practical, useful 
hints and suggestions, s0 much good infor- 
mation, oh just such topics, as in that most 
valuable Magazine, the American Agricul- 
turiat, thus named because first started, 35 
years ago, as a rural journal, but now 
greatly enlarged and adapted to exactly 
meet the wants of ewery FAMILY, every 
MAN, WOMAN and CHILD in 
CITY, VILLAGE and COUNTRY. 

Every number contains 44 large double 
octavo pages, tull of the best original infor- 
mation, every way reliable and trustworthy 
—prepared by a large force of practical,in- 
telligent, working men and women, who 
know what they write about. $20,600 a 
year are expended in gathering and pre- 
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every one needs....600 to '%OO finely exe- 
cuted Engravings, pleasing and in- 
structive, are given in each volume, with 
more than a Thousand Columns of first-rate 
original reading for the Hleusehold, for 
the Village or City Plot, for the Garden, 
for the. Farm, for the Mechanie, for 
the Mercantile or Professional man 
having the smallest plot of ground, or if he 
has none, for his family, including the Little 
People. 

An Immense Circulation so divides the 
cost of gathering useful information, of en- 
gravings, ete., that the Publishers can sup- 
ply this most valuable journal for only $1.60 
a year, post-paid; or tour copies for $5.40; 
or ten copies for $13. Single numbers, 15 
cents each. Volume, 36 is just beginning. 


You want it; it will PAY well. 
It will help out the hard times. The cost is 
less than half a cent a day, Anextra Egg per 
week, produced or saved, will pay for it; so 
will a quart of Wheat a week, or 3 pints of 
Corn, or 2 quarts of Potatoes, or 1 Cabbage, 
or 3 pints of Milk, or 134 ounces of Butter, or 
2teet of Wood, or 4 th of Sugar, or 34 ounce 
of Tea, or 1 P.O. Stamp a week. ~ 

Make one of these small savings or extra 
productions, and supply yourself and family 
with Vol. 360f American AGRICULTURIST. It 
will pay. Try it. Only $1.60in advance. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Or Constant anp Permanent Vatve, 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR JANUARY. 


Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


CONTENTS: 


The January ATLANTIC contains a graceful poom, The 
Herons of Elmwood, by H. W. LONGFELLOW ; some charm- 
ing Birthday Versee, by JAMES RU SELL LOWELL; a 
lively series of trayel-notes, From Ponkapog to Pesth, by 7. 
B. ALDRICH ; Sister Beatrice, a story in yerse by E. C. 
STEDMAN; a paper on Weimar in June, by BAYARD 
TAYLOR ; The Blackbirda, a sprightly comedietta by J. B. 
GREENOUGH ; Left Ow, a touching story by G. P. LA- 
THROP; two chapters of The American, by HENRY 
JAMES, JR.; another instalment of MRS. KEMBLE’S 
Old Woman's Gossip ; a paper on the Closing Days of the In- 
ternatl,nal Fair ; and a review of Some New Books of Poetry, 
by W. D. HOWELLS. The new department, entitled 


The Contributors’ Club, 


Ts bright and sparkling, and discusses, among other sub- 
jects, Morris and Tennyson, Bret Harte and the Oritics, Art in 
Literature, disthetic Advertising, George Eliot, My Intimate 
Enemy, Women and Arithmetic, etc., etc. Some of the best 
writers of the Attanrio staff are represented (though 
anonymously) in its pages, and the popularity and success 
of the ‘* Contributors’ Club” are assured at the outset. 
Another new feature in the January ATLANTIC is a lovely 


2 Matin Song 


By BAYARD TAYLOR, with original music, by JOHN K. 
PAINE, which will become at once a tavorite. The re- 
views of the latest holiday books in Recent Literature, and 
the vigorous attack, under Hducation, on The Study of 
Greek in Harvard College, complete 


A remarkably strong number. 


The Atlantic For 1877 


Willhave LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, WHITTIER, HOLMES, 
STEDMAN, ALDRICH, HOWELLS, CLEMENS, (Mark 
Twain), ADAMS, LATHROP, MRS. KEMBLE, and others 
among its contributors. MR. LONGFELLOW will con- 
tribute an unusual number of poems, and MR. WHITTIER 
will have a ballad of several pages, in his best vein, in the 
February number. The same number will have the first 
instalment of MR. HOWELLS’ new comedy-romance, 
“ Out of the Question,’ and a Song by Mrs. Thaxter, with 
music by Julius Eichberg. Every number will contain 
original music, and other attractions will be hereafter 
announced. 


The Atlantic Index, 


Containing an alphabetical list of Contributions to the 
first 38 volumes of the ATLantic Montaty (1857-1876), and 
another alphabetical list of Contributors, is now ready, 
and will be sent to any address, post-paid, for $2.50. Itis 
invaluable as a guide to the best American literature of 
the last nineteen years. 


The Atlantic Portraits of Bryant and 
Longfellow 


Are conceded to be the finest life-size portraits of these 
two revered poets ever offered to the public, and have re- 
ceived the warmest praise from such men as Houmgs, 
Wairtirr, Emmnson, Curtis, TAYLOR, ALDRICH, STEDMAN, 
WarRNER, CrANCH, WuHirrLe and other competent judges. 
They can be obtained only by subscribers to the ATLANTIC, 
Price of each, $1. 


TERMS OF THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY: 


Single numbers, 35 cents; Yearly subscription, $1; with 
superb life-size portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $4; with 
both portraits, $6. Tae Publishers prepay all postage. Re- 
mittances by mailshould be sent by a money-order, draft 
or registered letter, to H. O. Houanron & Co., Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 


Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanouzen & Tirr, 102 K. 2d St, Cincinnatt. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
AOADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent tree. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
ing authors, Prot.Max Mul- 
Jer, Prof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon, 
W. KE. Gladstone, Dr. W. B. 
Carpente1, Protessor Huxley, 
R. A. Proctor, FrancesPower 
Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jas A, Froude, Mrs. Muiceh, 
Mrs Oliphant, Mrs. Alexan- 


| “Ghoicest Literature of the Day... x ritune. 
ie 


der, Miss Thackeray, Jean 
Ingelow, George MacDonald, 
Wm. Black nthony ‘Trol- 


lope, Matthew Arnold, Henr 
Kingsley, Francis Galton, ¥ 
W.Story, Auerbach, Ruskin, 
‘ Carlyle, Tennyson, Browni 
and many others ure represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1877, the Livine AcE enters upon its 132d yol- 
ume, with the continued commendation of the best men 
and journals of the country, and with constantly increas- 
ing success. 

In 18/77 it will furnish to its readers the productions 
of the foremost authors above named and many 
others; embracing the ehoicest Serial and Short Stories 
by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount, 


Unapproached by any other Periodi- 
cal 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific 
matter of the day, from the pens of the leading Essay~ 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Edi- 
tors, representing every department of Knowledge and 
Progress. 

The Living Acer (in which its only competitor, ‘‘ Every 
Saturday,” has been merged) isa weekly magazine of sixty- 
four pages, giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering 1ts amount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Forcign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of the Living Acy to every American 
reader as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 

THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufliciently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions : 

“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature.”—Boston Journal. 

‘“*A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter. 
tainment and instruction.”—Hon, Robert C. Winthrop. 

“The best neriodical in America.’’—Theo. L. Cuyler, 

D.D. 

“It has no equalinany country.’””—PhiladelphiaPress. 

“Inno other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.’—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

“Tt reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world upon all topics of living interest.’’—Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

“Tncomparable in the richness, variety and sterling 
worth ofits articles, and equal to several ordinary maga- 
zines in the amount of matter presented.’’—The Standard, 
Chicago. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications..—The Nation, 
New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week.”—The Advance, Chicagé. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, politics and science 
of the day,”’—The Methodist, N. Y. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, a.e here gathered 
together.’’—Illinois State Journal. 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a satis- 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest writers living. 
It is, therefore, indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all thatis admirable ani note- 
worthy in the literary world.”’—Boston Post. 


‘Ought to find a place in every American home.’’—N. Y. 
Times. 


Published weekly at $8 per year, free of postage. 
igre EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877.09 

To all new subscribers for 1877 will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first iustalments of a new and powerful serial 
story, “The Marquis of Lossie,” by GEO. MACDON- 
ALD, now appearing in the Living Ace from advance 
sheets. 

Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 

“Possessed of the Livine Acre and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himselfin command of the whole situation.’’—Philadel-~ 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tar LivinG AcE and either one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, both postpaid; or, tor $9.50, the Livine Aca 
and Scribner's St, Nicholas or Appleton’s Journal. 


. Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, — 


()VINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China and Glass, 


Clocks and Bronzes. 


MAJOLICA, FATENCE, GIEN, TORQUAY AND WARES 


Goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


JOURN HAY & BURNHAM 


HAVE OPENED A SPLENDID STOCK OF 


Autumn and Winter Goods. 


LYONS COLORED SILKS, 


In all the New and Choice Shades. 


BLACK SILKS, 


@®fthe best makes imported, and at extremely low 
prices, 


MOURNING GOODS, 


Of every description.] 


Cartwright & Warner’s UNDERWEAR and FANCY 
HOSIERY in great variety. KID GLOVES, the choicest 
colors and best in market, 


Trimming fringes, new styles, and some Worsted Fringes 
not to be found elsewhere. 


()'BRIEN & COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS 


DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS, 
CLOTHING, 


144 and 143,151 to 159 Atlantic Ave. 


We solicit an inspection of our magnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty one in number—conceded to 
be the largest, most varied ani best selected ever exhib 
ited in Brooklyn, with a stock in value amounting to over 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O'Brien & Co., 


141 and 143,151 to 159 Atlantic Avenue. 


Eau Figaro 


Restores to their original color in a tew days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 


Sold by Druggists and Barbers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., New York, 
Agents tor the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 


of l[odide of Iron. 


Especially recommended for Scrofulous and debilitated 
Constitutions, ete. 
Sold by Druggists. Price, $0.75 and $1.25 per bottle. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents, New York. 


ss oe a 
BD 7 B77 po hOcwky Sagusta Maines 


5 66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H, HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cheep, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 
sae SEND FOR PRICE LIST. sey 
J. A. BENDALL. 


A TOWN LOT ABSOLUTELY GIVEN AWAY! 


Worth B10O0. 


We offer for Thirty Days,a Town Lot in Mineral City, Gray- 
son County, Texas, FREE, every Lot Given 
Away Unconditionally. 


NO SETTLEMENT OR IMPROVEMENT REQUIRED. 


Young Men, Secure a Home in the Finest Portion ofthe United 
States, for Nothing. 
FACTS AND STATISTICS. 


Grayson county, Texas, is in the finest portion of the State, and is traversed by three railroads, and Ons ys the ad- 
vantages of the Red River aa On: Has been settled for THIRTY years. SUMMER THE YEAR ROUND, From 
the United States statistics of 1870, Grayson county, Texas, produces a variety of production unrivalled in the country, 
COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, WHEAT, POTATOES, and all the FRUITS of the SUNNY SOUTH, as wellas the growths 
of hardier climates, making the country truly a paradise. 


MINERAL CITY Is located on a beautiful plat of high, rolling prairie, interspersed with fine timber, in Grayson coun- 
ty, on Biy Mineral Creek, an unfailing stream of pure water, and on the Gainsyille branch ot the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railroad, twelve miles west of the intersection of the M. K. & T. and Texas Central Railroads. The !ocation is 
beautiful and healthy, and in all respects desiraple, having natural parks, good drainage, and abundance oi pure wa‘ 
ter at all seasous of the year. * 


WHY WE GIVE LOTS AWAY. 


The Ohio, Kentucky and Texas Land Company have Large Tracts of the best agricultural and mineral land in North- 
ern Texas. And the time seems to be favorable to throw some ot our lands on the market, at prices ranging from $5 
to $10 per acre for mam prO ved, and $20 to $30 for improved lands, We have platted in the midst of our lands the town 
of MINERAL CITY, and to encourage emigration tuere we give to any one sending their names to us a WARRANTY 
DEED in fee simple 1or one or more lots in MINERAL CITY, the only charge being the sum of ONE DOLLAR to pay 
the Notary public for acknowledging the deed, and actual expenses. WE DO NOT GIVE EVERY LOT AWAY, but 
every alternate one. We donot expect that every one who takes a lot in Mineral City will go there, but we do think a 
great many will, and they will induce their triends to follow, and it will be but a short time uutil we have a FLOUR- 
ISHING CITY. And as we own every other lo. it is obvious to all how we are tv make money We make out the 
deeds UNCONDITIONALLY, not requiring you to settle orimprove. Our limit to any one person taking advantage of 
our liberal offer is five lots. 

INSTRUCTIONS,—We will send, by return mail, to any. one who wili send us, within thirty days from date of this 

aper, one dollar, with their names written plainly in FULL, a clear WARRANTY DEED to a 25 by 100 ft town lot in 

MINERAL CITY, Grayson county, Texas, CLEAR OF ALL TAXES 1O JANUARY 1, 1878. Your application for a town 
lot must in all cases be accompanied by ONE DODLAR, to pay cost of drawing and acknowledging deed, and registry 
tee, and mailing and postage Your lot can then be sold or transferred at pleasure. LET ALL IMPROVE THE CHANCE 
TO SECURE A HOME. Deeds sent to anv partof the UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. : 

Address all communications to the 


OHIO, KENTUCKY AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY, 206 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Remember this offer is good for THIRTY DAYS ONLY. 


seas Parents, Secure a Few Lots for your Children! 


This auvertisement will not appear again in the paper. 


B.T.BABBITT’S BABY SOAP 


The Toll Gate! Prize Picture sent free! An ingenious 
gem. 50 objects to find. Address, with stamp, E, C. 
Abbey, Buffalo, N. Y. 1491-ly 


" Only the purest ve+ 
etable oils used in 
ts manufacture._ | 
No artificial and 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pertect, aud with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the hair 
| being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so pertect they cannot be detected. 
Made only at BATCHELOR § Celebrated Wig Faciory, 16 


Pithe paTo.. Used in 
——— |bathing children, 
——— will prevent cree 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health, an 
prevent sence! Does away with all powders, chalk or other | Bond Street, N. Y. 
emolients, A certain preventive of chafing, itching, &c., in = 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby- 
hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 


in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ozs. each, AR DYE. 


and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. AA Gree Re : tS, 
Qa For Sale by all Drugglsts. ea 28.T. Hiabbi it, a BATCHELOR'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid 


— It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
4 Pode pA reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
: RINTINCPRESSES From $ir0 30: lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
} Applied at BATCHBLOR'S Wig Factory, lebond Se, Rox 
3 applied a 'HE 3 Wig Fac oy Ni. Xe 
‘ 2@ SEND 10 CT S.50 Ce sola by all druggists. . my S : 
Mm WY.EDWARDS.3 6 CHURCH S=NEWYORK. ee 
oak bali = = +) e . 
EMPLOYMENT. W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
ANY PERSON of criinary intelligence can earn a living | Inmediate:y cares Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
iy canvassiie for Ane eee oe mecnererce Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 
i necessary—the o e! 2 
peas Dicinase, indasice, and energy. Send for par- W. A. Batchelor’s AMaska Neal Oil 


ticulars. Address CHARLES CLUCAs & CO., 14 Warren for the HaivenThedes iar Oil initise, 


BOs Nae a = We * 
~ ASTHMA ap bancents getuma,. |W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice for, resus 
ASTH MA AR ATARRA RE MED Yow a eonectit the teeth and Gums and deodovisiny ie ee 
tween life and death with ARTHMA, 


ie W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


saan) 
re I experimented by compoun: 
. and herbs and inhaling the medicine. 

1 Ee Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 


Ifortunately discovered a sure Cure for : e 
MA and CATARR at wane puches manent eS Ue a Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
any case 01 maine reet, New York, an ists. = 
stantly,so the i091 ean lie down to : Pe Les ae ee 
* 


Soy 

& sleep. mail, OQ per box, Address 
D. L. le Creek, Ohi 

So teeniete, Bac: App ‘4 ie <3 


Mier 


f) 


WA 


ig 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO;, Augusta, Maine, 


[Drcemsrr 14, 1876. 
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HANOVER 
PURE INSURANCE CO., 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement. 


JANUARY 1, 1876. 


Cash Capita)..... 
Reinsurance Fund 


$500,000 00 
587,717 75 


Outstanding Liabilities.. 112,298 14 
NOEHUPDIS tess me  vcpescsave 392,759 20 
$1,592,775 09 
ASSETS 
Cash in Bank and Office..............seeeeeeeee + $102,756 92 
United States Six Per Cent. Bonds...... .... 596,637 50 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on im- 

proved Real Estate in the Cities of New 

Vork and Brooklyn: ..c.c2 seniccccncssotaeaas'e 326,025 00 
Loans on Call (Market Value of Securiities, 

AAG HLOO LOW review sysierstasiasietsiciciee alts ate sinasetelns 114,850 09 
City and County Bonds,... 230,265 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 41,650 00 
First Mort. R. R. Bonds and Stocks 57,250 00 

‘Balance in hands of Agents and Uncollected 

OGG Prami nmin ys ade ctisideaites -0cinde> cieecee == 99,163 96 
Accrued Interest on Bonds ani! Mortgages and 

and Call Loans.............. tstay @),(sia'a, ¢ale sic’ sie 7,067 22 
Real Estate Loes0ed arcs Séstehoocsan. coeockee er. 17,109 49 


$1,592,775 09 


BENJ. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


| Ayer’s 
Haw Vigor, 
For restoring Gray Hair to 


its natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing 
which is at once 
agreeable, 
healthy, and ef- 
fectual for pre- 
serving the 
hair. aded or 
gray hair is soon 
restored to 2s 

SENSES WY original color, 
with the gloss “hd face of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, falling hair 
checked, and baldness often, though 
not always, cured by its use. Noth- 
ing can restore the hair where the 
follicles are destroyed, or the glands 
atrophied and decayed. But such as 
remain can be saved for usefulness 
by this application. Instead of foul- 
ing the hair with a pasty sediment, it 
will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
occasional use’ will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances 
which make some preparations dan- 
gerous, and injurious to the hair, the 
saage can only benefit but not harm 

If wanted merely for a 


“HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desir- 
able. . ~ Containing neither oil nor 

~ dye, it-does not ‘soil white cambric, 
and yet lasts long on the hair, giving 
it a rich, glossy ‘lustre and a gr rateful 
perfume. , 


Prepared by Dr. J.C, Ayer & Co., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, - 
LOWELL, MASS... 


LAMAR 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


-OF NEW YORK. 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $13,269 20 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 304, 220 00 
Loans on Gall, Good Stovks Collateral, 1, 7000 00 

Bonds and Mort tgages on Brick Dwel- 
ings . - » 58,900 00 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’ Boones) 1.620 6D 
Premiums in ceurse of collection. , 7,394 70 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 21,48720 


$408,092 05 
$14,300 56 


Losses unadjusted estimated ati 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Bee’y. 


HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 
Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-sixth Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
July, 1876. 


Cash Capital . 5 e 


$3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,845,521 47 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends. . ae ee 247,326 66 
Net Surplus : 5 - 958,868 71 


Total Assets - - - 


SUMMARY~OF ASSETS: 


CASHNTNABANDE Son « cta1ceeieaisniested solots ae Osan sos $426,946 71 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 
LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,820,000 1,922,738 0) 
UNITED. STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,642,125 00 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 287.487 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALU eh 69,250 U0 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMA 
(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $547, 030), 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JULY, 1876 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS.. te 
BILLS RECEIVABLE, 2.200 c5000c. stncsensnevess 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 


Total - - - - “$6,051,716 84 
LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 


$6,051,716 84 


423,650 00 


$245,926 65 
1,400.00 


$247,326 66 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A, F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


Total, - + -- - 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Reto by {Ase Séoretaries. 
s 


A Dividend of FIVE per cent. has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after Tuesday, the 18th of July. 


New Yorr, Wth July, 1876. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL — 
[JFE INSURANCE CO., 


4 
8 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFY, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


AGENTS double their money selling ‘“ Dr. 
E Chase’s Improved ($2.00). Receipt 
Book.’ Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 


d er da at home. Samples worth $5 
&5 TO $20 feet Behrwox & Co., Portland, Maine, 


A n LANTI C 
MUTUALINSURANCE CO. 
NEW “YORK, 


OFFICE 51 WALL 


ORGANIZED 2. 


ST. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are-more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur 
ing the year, Certificates for which areissued, bearing in« 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

_ J. H. CHAPMAN, , Secretary, 


case Be ON Ickes 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capitallen ret crosre teasers aes Peraetns $1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, Jau. 1, 1876......... 2,549,958 77 


—- = 


OFFICES: F 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoap- 
wAyY, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office 12 & 14 Court St, 
Brooklyn E. D. “Oltiee, Se neotiegmeoctc 9S Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from In3ur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great.and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to renderit an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Puenrx Insurancx Company 
against the destructive ravages of Firr,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
intustry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy- olders; hag 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
bilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Liabili- 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation, 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe most 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PURE a RATES OF THIS COM- 
ANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, S.N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


if a ee Ser { Assistant Seeretaries. 


ef PEAS AND COFFEES — 


} AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
In 1 to suit customers. SPECTAL TERMS ‘ro CLUB 
ORGANIZERS and those who devote wholé or part of time 
in selling our goods. Send for new Price List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P, O, Box 5643), Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
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S Worthy the Attention 


Book 
OF BOOK-BUYERS AT TH1s SEASON. 


SINGERS AND SONGS OF THE LIBERAL FAITH, By 
Rey. A. P. Putnam, D.D. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3. 


EZRA STILES GANNETT: A Memoir. By Wm. C. Gan- 


nett. Svo. Cloth. Price, $3. 


RADICAL PROBLEMS. By Rey. C. A. Bartol. Price, $2. 

THE RISING FAITH. By Rey, ©. A. Bartol. Price, $2. 

THE LAYMAN'S BREVIARY; or Meditations for Every 
Day in the Year. From the German of Leopold 
Schefer. By Rev. Charles T. Brooks. Square 16mo, 
$2.25. A cheap edition, $1.50. 

{HE WORLD PRIEST. Translated from the German of 
Leopold Schefer, author of * The Layman’s Brey 
jary.” By Rev. Chas. T. Brooks. Square 16mo. $2.25 

A BOOK OF POEMS. By Rev. John W. Chadwick. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE PERFECT LIFE. In twelve Discourses. By William 
Ellery Channing, D.D, Elited from his manuscripts 
by hfs nephew, William Henry Channing. 12mo. $1.50. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 
NING, D.D., AND LUCY AIKIN. 12mo. $2. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE ESSUNCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By R. Laird Collier, D.D. Price, $1.25. 

THE GHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. By Rev. D. W. 
Faunce. Price $1.25. 


MARGARET FULLER’S WORKS. 6yols. Price $9.09, 


RECORDS OF A QUIET LIFE, By Augustus J, C. Hare. 
Price $2.00. 


REASONIN RELIGION. By Frederic Henry Hedge, D.D. 
Price $1.50. 


THE PRIMEVAL WORLD OF HEBREW TRADITION. 
By Frederic Henry Hedge, D.D. Price $1.50, 


: SELESTIONS FROM THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Two 
volumes in the “ Wisdom Series.” Edited with an 
introduction by the editor ot ‘Quiet Hours.” Price 


50 cents each. 


OHRISTIAN BELIEF AND LIFE. By Rey. A. P. Peabody, 
D.D, Price $1.50, 


THROUGH THE YEAR. By Rey. Horatio N. Powers, D.D. 
Price $1.50. 


QUIET HOURS. Acollection of Poems. Price $1.25. 


ANNUS DOMINI. A prayer for each day of the year. By 
Christina G. Rosetti. Cloth, red edges. Price $1.50. 


REASON, FAITH AND DUTY, Sermons by James Walker, 
D.D., late President of Harvard University. Witha 
fine likeness, Pride $2.09. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION. With an 
introductory on ‘The Religious Outlook.” By Rey. 0. 
B. Frothingham. Edited by a Committee of the Free 
Religious Association, l6émo. Price $1.50. 

Send tor ournew Catalogue. Sold by all booksellers, 
or mailed, post paid on receipt of price by the publish- 


“ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Business Established in 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


- HOMGOPATHIC 


Puarmacy anp Mepicat Pusrisurne House, 


New York: 145 Grand Street. Philadelphia: 635 Arch St, 
and 125 South llth St. Baltimore: 135 West Fayette St. 
San Francisco: 234 Sutter St. 

Ee constantly on hand a full supply of Homeopathic 
Family Medicine Cases and Books giving plain directions 
fer their use. Send stamp for Catalogue giving descrip- 
tion and prices of the various styles and sizes, 

N. B.-BOERICKE & TAFEL received the only Centen- 
nial Prize Medal awarded at the Philadelphia Exposition 
for excellency of Homm@opathic Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions and Fine Exhibit. 


Woop & DAVIS, 
BANKERS. 
31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, STATE, PRLS pt. 
ROAD SECURITIES AND GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD 


ON COMMISSION, 
€. D, WOOD, 


8, D, DAVIS, 


Wai Lanes an Sonn 


FOR 


PARLOR AND EXHIBITION USE. 


A fine assortment of Lantern Views from all coun- 
tries and upon all subjects. 


Microscopes ano Microscopic Opuects, 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
OPTICAL GOODS. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 


(Suezessor in Department. of Scientific Instruments to 
JAMES W, QuEEN & CO.), 


1 & 3 Bonp STREET, New York. 


THREE AWARDS 


To 


REED & BARTON, 


686 BROADWAY, New York, > 


FOR 


Silver - Plated Goods 


AT 


Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 


Extract from Judges’ Report: 


“ An extensive display of Silver-Plated Goods, includ- 
ing all varieties ot Household Table-Ware. 


“Their Hollow Ware, plated upon White Metal, is of 
high excellence, with designs in good taste and quality 
and finish of superior character ” 


‘Their many patterns of Knives, Forks and Spoons are 
of great excellence.” 


“Their Historical Vase, 


“PROGRESS,” 


illustrating phases of the XVth and XIXth Centuries, an 
original and elaborate composition of striking character 
and praisewor excellence, both iu design and execu- 
tion.” 


Reed & Barton have been awarded the First Premiums 
for their wares wherever exhibited, in America and for- 
eign countries, including the 


World’s Fair, New York, 1853. 
International Exposition, Chili, S. A., 1875. 


SALESROOMS, 686 Broadway, N. Y, 


QTEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street) 


JOEL W. STEARNS, WM, P, BEALE, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


with Topographical Illustrations and Professional and 
Popular Criticisms. By HENRY B. Carrinoton, Senior 
Colonel and Bvt. Brig General, 1. S. A., Professor of Mil- 
itary Science at Wabash University. | 800 pp. Royal oc- 
tavo. Cloth richly embellished, $6. Library Ree qsheep), 
$7-50. Half calf, $9. Fu!l Turkey morecco, $12. 


11 


PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 3, 


OF THE REVG@LUTION IN AMERICA. Composed of 
Speeches, Orations, and Proceedings, with Skciches and 
Remarks on Men and Things belonging to the Revolution- 
ary Period. By Hrzpxin Nirrs, Editor of ** Niles’s Reg- 
ister.’ Royal octavo, 522pp. Cloth, $3. Library Style, 


$4.00. Halt Calt, $6. 
‘Our young men can_hard'y go to a bigher or better 


source for both information and inspiration.”—Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Wilson, 
111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Me: Chadwick’s Poems.— 


A BOOK OF POEMS. 
By JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


One handsome volume, cloth, gilt, red edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘““Those who believe in a variety of Christmas gifts, 
adapted to the needs and tastes of unlike recipients, 
usually have a pet offering which will surely be acc epta- 
ble to many friends of kindred spirit. Sometimes they 
may bu perplexed to decide concerning the favorite book, 
but this year they may well set their hearts at once upon 
circulating a little volume entitled ‘A Book of Poems by 
John W. Chadwick.’ * #* There is nothing light and 
trifling ; there are no attempts at wit; few flavorings of 
humor; but there is a certain charm even in the prevail- 
ing seriousness. They are not rombre or monoton eus, 
put only uniformly earnest in loyalty to whatis deep ard 
true and real. Some other modern poems may be more 
admired and praised; few will be so gratefully remem 
bered or so fondly loved.’’—Christian Register, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Mailed postpaid by the Pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Books that every Unitarian 


SHOULD READ. 


DR. DEWEY’S NEW _ BOOK. 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 
" SERMONS BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


ORTHODOXY AND REVIVALISM. Ser- 
mons by REV. J, T. SUNDERLAND, of Chicago. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


617 BRoaDWAY, NEWYORK. — 


New Works by Prof. F. Hui- 


Now Ready. 


JUDAISM AT ROME, B. C. 76, to A.D. 140. 
By DR, FREDERIC HUIDEKOPER (President Mead~ 
ville University, Pa.) 12mo, Cloth, $2.25. 

THE BELIEF OF THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES CONCERNING CHRISI’S MISSION TO 
THE UNDERWORLD. By Dr. Faxpertc Houmexorrr. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


BY REV. DR. SEARS. 


CHRIST IN THE LIFE.—SERMONS; 
With a selection of POEMS. 


BY EDMUND H SEARS. 
Author of ‘The Heart of Christ,” ‘‘ Regeneration,” 
etc, One vol. $1.75. Post-paid. 
‘This day published by 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., ° 
381 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


VOL, XXXII.—_NO. 3. 
WHOLE NO., 1573. t 


| $3.00 PER ANNUM. 
8 CENTS.A COPY. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 21, 1876. 


CONTENTS. 
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Tuar South Carolina still keeps the peace, with her two 
Governors and two Houses of Representatives, is very credit- 
able. We do not yet see the way out of the muddle she is 


in. Doubtless the leaders on both sides are waiting for the 


result of the Presidential election before deciding their pol- 
icy. It becomes them both to remember that any violence 
would be fatal to the side that commenced it and for the 
party that upheld it. And we can only wish that the discre- 


_ tion shown by both Chamberlain and Hampton may be 


copied by all Northern leaders. The South is at least more 
peaceful in all its talk than portions of the North. 


A cerraIn German pamphleteer, as we learn from the 


Pall Mall Gazette, suggests improvements in the prepar ations 
and arrangements for making war, which bring out the 
| fall absurdity of this time-honored method of settling inter- 
national difficulties. 
i tory be set aside by the European powers, and devoted 
entirely to bloodshed. All fighting is to be confined to 
| the official combatants, and civil territory is to be held invi- 
| olate. 
fitted up with the most complete contrivances both to kill 
and cure; there is to be a training-school for nurses, a 
college for surgeons; there are to be hospitals, well appointed 
- guard-houses for prisoners, ete. 
_ for artificial limbs are not forgotten. 
- conveniences there shall bea regular tariff of charges, while 


He proposes that some neutral terri- 


The territory set apart for martial purposes is to be 


Vast cemeteries and depots 
For the use of these 


weapons of all kinds may be bought or hired. A wise pro- 


' vision shall require charges to be paid before battles are 
' fought in all cases, and the surplus of receipts over expenses 
is to be devoted to the maintenance of the widows and 
. orphans of the fallen. 


Aw address, extremely interestine to all Americans, was 


at the International Exhibition. M. Favyre-Perret appears 
to have been greatly impressed by the development of the 
manufacture of watches in this country, and sounds the 
note of alarm to his countrymen, warning them that in all 
probability they will soon be driven out of the American 
market, so far as regards trade in ordinary watches. He 
traces the rapid increase in the production by the American 
Watch Company at Waltham from 15,000 in 1860 to 250,000 
in 1875, refers to the large number of other factories of 
recent origin, comments on the extreme accuracy which has 
been reached by the use of delicate machinery and the ease 
with which missing parts can be replaced, and lays stress 
upon the cheapness with which the companies can furnish 
the public with reliable time-keepers. American makers 
are already actively contesting the European field. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the speaker still appears to 
have little fear of competition in the more complicated vari- 
eties of watches. Perhaps the same men who haye wrought 
the work of the past fifteen or twenty years may yet open a 
new chapter, containing further information on that point. 


Ir must needs be that when any community is placed 
under a severe strain the weak spots show more decidedly 
than the strong, however much we may deplore the fact. 
That a few ninnies should have been found willing to stand 
out before the civilized world and talk about fighting 
for the purpose of carrying Mr. Tilden into the White 
House, was perhaps no worse than was to be expected in a 
State which has just elected a pair of homespun breeches to 
be its Governor. That a gentleman accustomed to the 
refinements of the best metropolitan society, and to associa- 
tion with the founder of the Cooper Union, should allow 
himself in a vital political crisis, which requires the wisest 
and coolest counsels for its settlement, to advocate popular 
mass-meetings throughout the country in favor of the same 
candidate, after the question has become one solely for judi- 
cial arbitrament, is somewhat more surprising. That the 
proprietor of a daily newspaper, who wishes to extend its 
circulation, may be found ready to turn a few honest pennies 
by putting violent and misleading announcements upon his 
bulletin-board, at the risk of exciting a little more the pas- 
sions of a few ignorant fools, may be not unnatural, but that 
private meetings should be invaded, and host and guest ma- 
ligned because they are supposed not to be consulting 
directly in the line of the interests of a partisan press, or 
that a leading newspaper should seek to persuade its read- 


‘ers that a Northern Governor was engaged in transferring 


materials of war belonging to the State to the South for 
the purpose of aiding another rebellion, is a little harder to 
understand. 

Gentlemen—Republicans and Democrats—hold your 
hands a, little, and try to keep your heads level. What we 
people of the United States need now, and what we propose 
to have, is good government and a reign of peace. Only 
rest assured that the great law-abiding people propose to 
settle this matter in the end—propose to walk over any man 
who stands blowing his party whistle while silent meeting 


_ delivered on the 14th of November at la Chaux-de-Fonds, | isin order—propose to grind to powder any party which 
| by M. Edouard Favre-Perret, member of the jury on watches | does not conquer by the force of well-settled principles. 
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We are confirmed in our conviction that intimidation in 
the South has not been confined to either party. General 
Barlow’s report is the most rigidly honest and fair-minded 
testimony we have received from Florida, or from any other 
part of the country. The cool and guarded way in which 
personal feeling or private hopes have’ been eliminated from 
his report, with the evidence of the painstaking and impay- 
tial nianner in which details were looked into, furnish a most 
refreshing example of what absolute truth-lovers and truth- 
tellers may do to elevate party politics and to serve the 
country. Given a committee of a dozen men with General 
Barlow's rectitude, coolness and courage, and we might 
expect a report as to the vote in all the disputed States 
which would satisfy the country, let it tell which way it 
Would. Is it quixotic to look for more men like General 
Barlow in political life? and ought not his high intelligence, 
honor and bravery to be considered as very high claims to 
office when the country is suffering from a general suspicion 
that all men are corrupted by active political life? We have 
tried General Barlow in several positions. Has he ever 
melted in any fires of temptation? So far as his record is 
open to us, his reputation remains unsullied, and should 
mark him out for high political trust. 

We are not among those ready to propose any compro- 
mises or concessions of an illegal sort or the surrender of 
any just advantage of position and right in either party on 
grounds of fear or dread of consequences: to business or 
order. There is enongh of this feeling latent in the trading 
and the domestic world to make it the duty of thinking 
men to resist it as a sort of cowardice and folly. Pru- 
dence and self-control are great virtues in times of political 
excitement, bravado and bluff a very dangerous game 
to play at: calm insistance on the exact right, with a 
profound deference to law, and a determined resolve 
to have its advantages, so far as they belong to us, and 
to surrender to those who have the law on their side, 
with full submission—this is the way out, which it becomes 
us to take with a firm, unwavering step, let the timid plead 
for concessions and compromises as they may. 


Tuere are said to be 50,000 men out of employ in the city 
of New York. It is a dangerous condition of things, if it be 
true. Certain it is that in the country at large there 
never was so large a force of involuntary idlers, and it 
furnishes one of the most alarming elements in our political 
crisis. Brawny men, often young, always hungry and seldom 
wise, are not in idleness likely to be long out of mischief, 
and they furnish the fuel for demagogues and political agita- 
tors. It is plain enough that the force-party in our present 
emergency reckon a good deal upon the recklessness and 
distress of these hungry idlers in their war-talk. “ Gov. 
Tilden,” as we heard a gentleman remark, who deprecated 
all appeal to force, “could have a hundred thousand armed 
men in Gramercy Park if he chose to snap hisfinger.” This 
may be extravagant, but it proves at least what is running 
in the heads of some politicians. It shows, too, that while 
the people of property and employed laborers are usually 
soberly opposed to all appeals to force, there is a large class 
to whom the condition and interests of the country are im- 
mensely less urgent considerations than immediate relief from 
destitution. There are, unhappily, thousands upon thousands 
who would welcome war as a mere means of employment. 
They have nothing to sell but their time and strength, and 
no market for that, and they would hurry round any standard 
that offered them wages and bread. this is a factor in the 
problem which must not be overlooked. We may congratu- 
late ourselves on the calmness and reasonableness of all the 


an 


property-holders and all the worth and intelligence of both 
parties, but we must not leave out of consideration the peril 
of this mass of idlers, longing for any change which promises 
relief, and ready to snatch at revolution if it offers wages or 
plunder. It must not be forgotten that the distress of the 
country and the hardships of the laborer were the most suc- 
cessful arguments. the Democrats urged in the campaign. 
True, all fair-minded men know that party-politics or legisla- 
tion have had little to do with the causing, and can haye 
little todo with the curing, this distress. But as it is not 
easy to show what it does proceed from, it is not difficult to 
charge it upon the administration of the Government, and to 
make the idle and suffering believe accordingly. In thisstate 
of things, the mischievous and unscrupulons politicians on 
either side have a power in their hands which it will require 
the greatest prudence on the part of the right-minded to 
prevent them from using. Nothing is so dangerous as 
public meetings of a campaign sort at this hour. They 
should be everywhere discouraged. Indiana and New 
Hampshire have set a bad example in this respect. The 
meeting in Chicago, although it had an excellent offset in the 
plain talk of soldierly Democrats who bluntly rebuked the 
war-spirit, was, nevertheless, a dangerous and unseemly 
meeting. The Union League Club wrangle, though mali- 
ciously exaggerated, was unbecoming and unwise. 

All discreet men will do well to remember the recklessness 


of gaunt hunger and helpless. enforced idleness before 


indulging in careless speech at this crisis. 


Iv is very generally thought that no escape from vexatious 
consequences on the electoral count in February remains, 
except by the previous agreement of both Houses of Con- 
gress upon the exact rules under which it is to be effected. 


The House has chosen a good Committee to confer with one: 
from the Senate, if it chooses to appoint one. We assume. 


that it will not have the folly to refuse. But at this present. 
writing no such Committee has been appointed. There are: 
party reasons why the Senate might wish to decline it. Iti 
is their role as Republican partisans to claim that the power 
of deciding the reception of the electoral votesis in the hands 
of the President of the Senate. It is certain that the enforce- 
ment of such a claim will not be submitted to by the House, 

and it is revolutionary to attempt it. Clearly it was never 
meant—it is folly to claim that such unwisdom could have 

possessed our fathers—that the arbitrament of a disputed 
election of President could be placed in one man’s hands, or 
taken out of the hands of the people’s Congress. So far as 
we have been able to examine the precedents, the President 
of the Senate is the proper officer to receive and open the 
electoral returns, but not to count them. “They shall then 
be counted.” Whois to count them? Why, according to 
precedent tellers appointed by the two Houses. And only 


. 


upon the report of these tellers canthe President of the Senate — 


announce the vote. Suppose the tellers disagree? The two 
Houses are then to separate, and after discussing the dispute 
and disagreement of the tellers, come to such conclusions as 
they can agree upon, in each case of dispute. 


result. And no doubt it is, under present circumstances. 
But is it as dangerous as to allow the President of the Sen- 
ate—a party appointment—to make the President by his 
own rulings? Could the Democrats be reasonably expected 


This, it may ~ 
| be said, is a tortuous and dangerous way to attain the 


not to resist such a course, and would they not have the — 


countenance of sober Republicans in their discontent and 
obstructive opposition ? 


. There is no way out. of the difficulty but by anticipating 
it, and forestalling angry and dangerous party debate and 
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revolutionary action by the deliberate agreenient of the two 
Houses, through a joint Committee of the wisest and largest- 


minded men in the House and Senate upon the precise. 


method of conducting the count. Tt should be strictly after 
law and precedent, and their whole duty should be to settle 
what these are. If they go outside of these questions there 
is little chance of any agreement. And we trust the Senate 
will not be less wise than the House in its choice of a Com- 
mittee that possesses the full confidence of men of both 
parties for integrity and superiority to personal and party 


-prepossessions. 


‘ It is a relief to find Congress opposed to any reference of 


‘the electoral vote to the arbitrament of the Supreme Court. 


-How that Court—already, unjustly we trust, suspected of 
\political biases, and therefore dangerously weakened in its 
weight and influence—could be thought of as a fit arbiter in 
a party squabble to be made for the occasion, passes com- 


_ prehension. It would be the culmination of our woes to 


have the only portion of the Government, that isnot already 
actively partisan, made so by a hurried change in the Con- 
stitution, which this Court might be afterwards called on to 
pronounce unconstitutional. Already the Senate and House 


ave mischievously partisan; the President is openly charged. 


with being so; the Cabinet has exhibited in the campaign 


a dangerous and unseemly tendency to active participa- 


tion in partisan meetings. In the name of all wisdom, let 
not the Supreme Court be dragged into this circle. It is 
encouraging to see that Congress lends no countenance to 
the plan. 5 


Since writing the above, a proposition has been made to 
submit to the Supreme Court simply the Constitutional 
question as to the rights and duties of the two Houses. of 
Congress in relation to counting the electoral vote. 

In this form the case comes properly within the purview 
of the Court. As the final arbiter in all Constitutional ques- 
tions, it must be reached in the last resort, and undoubtedly 
it would be better, if possible, to have the law defined be- 
fore any vital step needs to be taken. The party which 
defies the ruling of the Court would then appear in its 
proper colors before the country; but no party would be 
likely to take that attitude. If such a course as indicated 
aboye should be agreed upon, it remains to be seen whether 
the case can be brought properly before the Court by a 
formal agreement, so as to give it a technical right to act. 


In such an emergency, there could hardly be an objection to 


its uttering an opinion upon a “case stated” when requested, 
even if it could not be compelled to do so. 


TRUSTS. 


Trusts for specific and limited purposes are not honorably 
-or morally fulfilled, if by the exercise of “discretion,” or 


any plea of altered circumstances, the end or object is nulli- 


fied for which they were made and accepted. It is impossi- 
ble to make a trust in which “discretion” can be wholly ex- 


_ cluded ; but it is next to nothing in such political trusts, for 


instance, as those of a Presidential elector and other chiefly 
ministerial offices, and they are broadly distinguished from 
trusts in which the discretion is often the most important 


factor in their responsibility, even when it is not specially 
~ anticipated or provided for. 


Thus, money left to the repre- 
sentatives of certain theological opinions, by earnest parti- 
sans of their creed, have yet, by a discretion of the courts, 
been properly adjudged to the use of their successors, though 
their opinions had undergone great changes, Legacies have 
been paid quite outside the testator’s trust, when the heirs 


have all perished ‘before receiving them, but not without a 
careful attempt to find the most natural claimants. Moneys 
bequeathed to societies found disbanded and non-existent 
have been passed over to others nearest like them in design. 
The law, in its wisdom, willingly allows no trust to be turned 
against the will and purpose, or out of the direction chosen 
for it by its maker, although no skill can secure this in all 
cases, however carefully it is aimed at. 


Political trusts are, in many cases, necessarily very discre- 
tionary, as in conventions for nominating party candidates. 
Above all, the Congressional representative's powers cannot 
be limited precisely. They involve the discretionary element 
of his private conscience and his intelligence, under lights 
and conditions which cannot be anticipated. He may right- 
ly neglect party instructions upon particular measures, when 
the safety of the country seems to demand it, in his best 
discretion. For he is not merely representative of his con- 
stituency, but a member of a national congress, and has 
duties to his country as well as to his constituents, which 
they well know when they send him. His constituents may 
call him to account and reject him, if he speaks or acts 
against their local interests. They are not bound to know 
or consider what a national legislator must. But he is ac- 
quitted in the court of conscience, and does not break his 
trust if, feeling the demands of impartial justice and national 
honor, and seeing that in the end what is best for the country 
is best also for all parts of the country, and in the end for 
his own constituents, he exercises his discretion against their 
wishes, in the discharge of his trust as a representative from 
a special Congressional district; for he is not alone this—he 
isa servant of the nation. Itis not only the President of 
the United States who is bound to consider the whole coun- 
try, but every member of the National Government. ‘The 
only excuse for any of them, when using their influence to 
support the party that elects them, is their conviction that it 
represents a better national policy. It is impossible for 
honest men not to be partisans, when they have deep convic- 
tions that the principles and measures their party favors are 
yital to the national honor and safety. 

But partisans in the sense of acknowledging the duty of 
covering up the frauds, the follies, the extravagances of the 
party, under the plea that the end justifies the means, 
honest men can never be. We do not blame General Grant 
for showing his colors as a Republican President, but only 
for favoring Republicans who attempt to cover their pri- 
vate ambitions or cupidities under party professions. He 
breaks no trust as President in administering his place 
according to the principles of the party he was elected by, 
so far as they accord with his original pledges. And he 
breaks no trust as a Republican by ignoring party expecta- 
tions or wishes when in his central seat he finds them un- 
favorable to national prosperity and national honor. We 
see no parallel between those cases in which the force of 
obligations pressing from different sources make a 
freer play of discretion essential and cases like that in 
which a ministerial act of importance is intrusted to an elec- 
tor, the people entrusting it having a specific and exactly- 
defined purpose, and the elector accepting the duty in a 
clearly and expressly limited sense. It is the dignity of the 
issue that makes the electorship important, not the complica- 
tion or discretionary responsibility of the function. The 
elector is nothing but a public servant carrying a message, 
with which he has nothing to do except to deliver it. He is 
dignified for the occasion only to express the people’s respect 
for the office to be formally filled by the electoral vote. But 
really, if the elector were a machine he could not have less 
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freedom of choice or discretion, for the country, in depart- 
ing from the original plan, has long since fixed and definitely 
recognized a new plan, giving a perfectly well-understood 
and exclusively ministerial function to the elector. If an 
elector representing a Republican constituency should vote 
for the Democratic candidate, his change of mind, however 
honest, or his sense, however’ strong and clear, of what the 
country might gain by the change, would not make his act 
other than a breach of trust. If he felt that peace or war 
hung upon his vote it would not justify his change. His 
private opinions, hopes or fears are ‘of no pertinency. His 
conscience has no responsibility or scope in regard to this 
special trust, except exactly to fulfil it according to a perfect 
previous understanding. Wedo not doubt that there are 
men elected as Republicans and as Democrats who have 
changed their minds since their election, and who would 
perhaps have cast their votes as private citizens in a way op- 
posite to that in which they voted as electors. And they 
would be unpatriotic cowards if they did not vote as they 
thought best in their private capacity. But as electors they 
have no private capacity and no call for exercise of discre- 
tion, except such as the death or madness of the candidate 
they were elected to vote for might force upon them. In 
short, a Presidential elector is the servant of a special con— 
stituency with a specific act to perform, and without any of 
the functions of a legislator or a judge in doing it. We con- 
ceive that nothing but mischief could come from any effort to 
loosen the conscience of an elector in respect to the duty of 
an exact interpretation of his function, upon the plea of pay- 
ing a larger respect to his conscience as a lover of his coun- 
try and a judge of what it requires of him under his acci- 
dental opportunities of shaping its destiny and making its 
President. 

It is upon some similar plea of a higher duty that the hum- 
ble duty of fulfilling specific trusts exactly is perniciously set 
aside or overruled, to the ruin of depositors, in sayings and 
other banks. Directors and trustees see grand opportunities 
of investments, which, if all chances concur, might greatly 
enrich their stockholders. Their specific duty is to run no 
wilful risks and accept small profits; their general duty is to 
study the interests of the bank. They attend to the last in 
a generous confidence in their own judoment, which is too 
often a mistaken one. They neglect the specific duty and 
ruin their depositors and their institution. We want none 
of this loose interpretation of specific obligations in our 
electors, and no organ of opinion can by any amount of sub- 
tlety make it respectable or otherwise than immoral. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

Tue first Christmas gifts on record are the gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh which the wise men from the Hast gave to 
the infant Jesus. We do not know enough about the child- 
hood of Jesus to be helped much by it in our choice of 
Christmas gifts for our own children. It is a pity that we 
know so little. Wordsworth’s line, 

“The child is father of the man,” 
has so much truth in it, that the manhood of Jesus would 
not begin to be the riddle which it is, if we knew more about 
his childhood and more about the gifts that he received 
along its course. We should like to know what he had for 
playthings, but can remember only one hint to help us, and 
that is the story in one of the Apocryphal Gospels about his 
making sparrows out of clay. We fancy that his playthings, 
for the most part, were extemporized in some such way as 
this. He was a lucky boy in that his father was a 
carpenter. The shop must have been a real god-send to 


him and his young companions. Of course they made boats 
and houses and little synagogues out of the refuse chips, 
and temples, too, as near as possible like the great Temple 
up at Jerusalem, of which the people who had been there 
never tired of telling. Perhaps the father sometimes lent a 
hand on these occasions. Of course he did. We wonder if 
our children need commiserate the noble boy of Nazareth 
because the straggling lane which served the village for 
a street boasted no toy-shop equal to the humblest of the 
myriad with which our modern cities blossom.” We wonder if 
he didn’t enjoy himself more for having to invent and plan a 
little, instead of having everything prepared for him. Yea, 
more; we sometimes wonder whether he would eyer have 
come to be or think himself the Christ at all, if his thought 
had been so dissipated among a multitude of external objects 
as the thought of children is to-day, if the meagreness of his 
environment had not driven him in upon himself and his 
reserves of intellectual and moral power. 

But books dispute with toys for the possession of our 
children’s souls, and here again there is no help to be got 
from the example of the holy child Jesus. There were fewer 
books than toysin Nazareth. A roll ortwo of the Law in the 
possession of the village rabbi served for Mercantile Library, 
Historical Society, book-stores and everything. Here cer- 
tainly our children are more fortunate than the little boy of 
Nazareth. Think of their advantages! There is no end of 
books for them; some of them written for love and some of 
them written for money; books of instruction and books 
of adventure; and picture-books so pretty, and some of them 
so beautiful, that many aman is “born again when he is 
old” with looking over them. ‘Blessed are the eyes that 
see the things that ye see,” say we to our children. Here 
are learned men pausing amid their vast and wonderful 
researches to write books for you, and here are artists of the 


| finest culture and the greatest skill doing their best to make 


you happy. It certainly does look as if nineteenth century 
New York were a much better place to live in than first cen- 
tury Nazareth. Mary and Joseph neyer could have tucked 
away in all manner of queer places any such treasures as we 
have against Christmas morning, even in these hard times. 

But it is possible that we may overrate the difference be- 
tween this time and that, and imagine ourselves more supe- 
rior to Joseph and Mary than we really are, and our chil- 
dren more fortunate, relatively to the little Jesus, than they 
really are. The sources of human happiness are more in- 
trinsic than extrinsic. Human nature itself is the fountain 
of immortal youth, immortal joy. As the Son said, so says 
the Father: “The water which I give you shall be in you a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.’ So long 
as we are young God wills that we be happy. The envi- 
ronment may be ever so mean, but put a child in the midst 
and it will not seem mean to him. His fancy will clothe it 
with ideal loveliness; his imagination will people it with ideal 
forms. If we could allat once annihilate these nineteen 
centuries that intervene between to-day and the time when 


Jesus was a boy among boys, playing in the narrow street of © 


Nazareth, and could see him just as he was then and there, 
tugging at Mary’s garment as she goes for water to the 
spring, making a great show of helping Joseph at his car- 
pentry, sitting crossed-legged on tbe floor while the village 
rabbi teaches him the legends and the precepts of his peo- 


ple, sitting at sunset on the flat roof of the house, and seeing | 


the sun drop into the west—if we could travel back and see 
all this just as it was, we doubt if we should find the future 
Christ less glad at heart than are our little folks. 

Then, too, although there were not story-books to read, 
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there were stories to tell, and a told story is at least as good 
as a read one any day. We can fancy how the little Jesus 
was bigger-eyed than in the biggest-eyed of Raphael’s Ma- 
donnas, or in the “ Holy Family” of Carl Muller—so much 
better than some hundreds of the old ones—when Mary told 
him story after story out of that famous Bible store, which 
eyen now is just as fresh as ever. Has any better story for 
a child ever been written than that of Joseph and his coat of 
many colors? And every Hebrew mother had this story 
written on the fleshly tablets of her heart. Think you the 
little Jesus didn’t say “Tell it again” to that ? 

“Tell it again | ” and though the sand-man came, 

- Dropping his Growsy grains in each blue eye— 

“Tell it again, oh, just once more!” was still the sleepy cry. 

The appliances of culture that beset the modern parent 
anxious to do the best thing possible for the intellectual 
development of his children are as distracting as the cries of 
multitudinous hackmen on one’s arrival at the Grand Central 
depot, and the result in either case is apt to be that we put 
up with the worst accommodations when we might have the 
best. The swarms of children’s books that infest the coun- 
ters of our booksellers impose a great responsibility upon 
parents and demand a new development of parental care and 
conscience. Take books of adventure alone. There are 
those who would ruthlessly deprive our boys of this whole 
class of books, but there is something in a boy’s nature that 
eraves them as naturally as a duck takes to the water. And 
there are enough good books of adventure, records of fact or 
truthful in their spirit, to satisfy the want, if not the wish, for 
this sort of literature. And so with*’every sort of book that 
naturally solicits the regard of youthful minds. Lack of intel- 
ligence may prevent well-disposed people from making a 
right selection of books for their children, but if we are not 
mistaken, it is not so much lack of intelligence as it is haste 
and carelessness that stand in the way. 

- There are gifts suitable to this season which are but poorly 
symbolized by any outward gift that love can give to the 
beloved. The New Testament contains but one little story 
of the first thirty years of Jesus’ life, but it is a story bur- 
dened with significance. It is the story of his being left 
behind in Jerusalem and missed by his parents after they 
had gone some distance on their way back to Nazareth. The 


- story, after telling of his being found in the temple talking 


with the rabbis, and of the strange reply he made his mother 
when she told him how his father and herself had sought 
him sorrowing, ends wit the significant expression, “ And 


Mary kept all these things in her heart.” That would seem 


to show a nature reverent of her child, not garrulous about 
him to others or himself, buat with silent expectation watch- 


ing on2 by one the petals of his life unfold, with their pure 


fragrance satisfying her benignant soul. If only one thing 
could b2 told of all the childhood and the youth of Jesus, it 


could hardly be a better thing than this, for there is no gift 


more suitable for a child than this same silent reverence 
which Mary here displayed before his growing faculties, 


_ “She kept all thes2 things in her heart.” 


THE MINISTER OF TO-DAY. 
_ As if in revenge for his one-time infallibility, the. minister 
of to-day is the worst criticised man in the community. 
From gossipping sisters to editorial oracles his character and 
performances recaive their fall share of attention. If he 
has a clear conscience and a large spirit he can afford to 
smile at and ignore such eayilling. But if he is a weakling, 


or made a coward by conscience, he can no longer take. ref- 


nge in the assum sanctities of his office. The modern 


world takes him for what he is, and not for what the apostles 
were. This changed relation again implies changes in the 
material of the ministry. The most talented young men no 
longer take kindly to it. Harvard College still in its cata- 
logue puts the divinity students at the head of the profes- 


sional schools, but we all understand that to be an empty 


complinyent. Somehow the calling is no longer regarded 
with favor.. When a young man nowadays enters the 
ministry, there are plenty of paople to cry out: “What a 
pity! Why couldn’t he have chosen something useful ?” 

And yet this is a serious mistake. True, the minister has 
been stripped of much of his former prestige and power. 
But he has been a gainer and not a loser by the cnange. 
The old times will never return for him, and they never ought 
to. Yet there never was a time when the minister occupied 
so independent, so influential, and so enviable a position as 
to-day. Heis a freer man to-day, with a wider range of sym- 
pathies, a broader culture and a larger field for the exercise 
of his abilities. No longer obtaining his knowledge of 
human nature and its needs at second-hand from doctrinal 
books, or contemplating man through the haze of theologi- 
cal speculation, but entering freely into the currents of mod- 
ern thought and life, absorbing from them a rational 
understanding of social forces and spiritual phenomena, and 
so fitting himself to deal wisely and well with the problems 
they present. With the removal of so much official dignity 
and power, has been removed also a dangerous source of 
worldly ambition and partisan bigotry. If he no longer 
monopolizes the functions of all the other professions, he is 
rid also of the arduous duties with which they encumber his 
daily life, and held him back from a full development of his 
proper activities. Formerly, too, the minister lived an ab- 
normal life; half ascetic, half autocrat, he breathed a thin, 
unwholesome atmosphere of suppressed emotion, and social 
exclusiveness. To-day, he leads, or can lead, a healthy, 
cheerful, social existence, and this makes him a happier man 
and of course, a better preacher and pastor. Margaret 
Fuller said that what the age needed was “a spiritual man 
of the world.” We know no better representative of this com- 
ing man than the liberal, cultivated and conservative minis- 
ter of the nineteenth century. 

Moreover, the minister is not only a better and happier 
man individually, but he exercises a healthier and 
more lasting influence on the public mind than formerly. 
Let no one cherish the illusion that the days of the ministry 
are numbered. On the contrary, its true mission has only 
just begun. As the sacramental function decays, the pro- 
phetic gift rises into notice. The ministry is an outgrowth 
of the popular need. It is founded on a wise division of 
labor. There is one social body but many members, yet 
allhave not the same office. The minister is called to a 
distinctive work imperatively needed, and which no one 
else can do so well. He disputes’ the ground with none. 
He is no longer the rival of any other profession or its pre- 
tended superior. He is simply a “ fellow servant in the 
Lord,” one of many spiritual forces that labor for the 
upbuilding of man and the increase of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. ‘ 

The minister is pre-eminently a spiritualizer; an inspirer 
of men. He labors “to put more soul into this toiling, 
thinking, throbbing world.” His mission is to bring men to 
nobler aims, purer life, diviner trust. He voices the aspira- 
tion of the religious nature of man. He ponders the prob- 
lems of existence and givessuch solutions a3 he can; solutions 
not always wise or true, but doubtless the hest that can be 


given. He strives to reconcile human duty with human 
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destiny; to carry the spiritual life through the crisis of 
worldliness and speculative doubt. He labors to increase 
light and love among men; to promote the virtues of sympa- 
thy, charity and self-renunciation. The other professions 
may.and do tend to accomplish these objects also, but it is 
rather as incidental to their work than as the special pur- 
pose of it. The doctor’s object is to cure the body, the 
teacher's to inform the mind, the lawyer’s to secure justice 
among men: The minister's aim, first, last, and all the time, 
is to build up character. Like the teacher, he wants men to 
know, but still more to be. He seeks to ennoble even more 
than to instruct his hearers. The teacher has done his duty 
when he has informed the mind of his pupil. The preacher 
fails unléss he moves the will of his hearers. One appeals 
to the intellect, the other to the conscience. One imparts 
knowledge as the condition of right living, the other builds 
up character as its necessary foundation. Both are right, 
but each needs the other’s help. Teacher and preacher must 
work hand in hand, nay, must sometimes exchange places, as 
an Agassiz kindled his hearers with moral enthusiasm, and a 
Martineau makes even scientists his pupils. From this 
point of view, the ministry, far from being obsolete, takes 
rank among the most efficient forces in modern society. 
There are sixty thousand minis‘ers in the United States. 
Take them away and who suall wo pat in their places as 
moral and spiritual teachers? Grant that they are often 
ignorant, crade and weak, still they are no more so than an 
equal number of lawyers, doctors, journalists and teachers. 
Their clumsy but loving hands serve at least to keep alive 
the people’s piety at home, their prayerful breath from Sun- 
day to Sunday rekindles the waning alter flames of devotion, 
their weekly ministrations of mercy and peace keep warm 

the human heart of man, amidst the chill atmosphere of 
worldliness.and self-seecking. They are an embodied deca- 
lozue, reminding men constantly of those moral truths which 
they know so well already, but are so prone to neglect. 
They voice, in the language of prayer, the nameless struggle 
and yearning of the human heart; they bring the solace of 
religious truth and hope to stricken and bereaved hearts. 
Many a man sooffs at the minister until death enters his 
houszhold and despnir his soal, and the despised teacher of 
religion is called in to stand by the inanimate form of the 
loved one, and out of his tender and prayer-filled heart to 
utter the woe of the bareaved and whisper the sweet conso- 
lation of hope and trust in God. 


Is it asserting too much, therefore, to claim that the ministry 
is a necessary and permanent interestin society; that, rightly 
conceived, it is as noble a vocation as the world can offer, 
and worthy the full consecration of the powers and gifts of 
any man or woman? 

In spite of its seeming decline in prestige and power at 
the present day, there never‘was a time when the minister 
was so intrinsically respected or exercised so beneficent and 
lasting an influence on society. The suspicions and flings 
which one hears directed against the clerical profession are 
not aimed at what is genuine or vital in the minister, but at 
the fictitious elements, the conventionalities and artificialities 
which still hedge him about and repress his natural manli- 
ness and growth. This is a period of transition. The belief 
in the distinctively divine commission of the minister is 
_ rapidly passing away. The great majority of the clergy has 
not discovered this, or is unwilling to admit it. Hence they 
cling mistakenly to the personal prerogatives and social dis- 
tinctions which characterized the minister of the past. It is 
at these artificial things, at the foibles and fripperies of the 


clergy, that the world laughs. You do not hear men sneer | 


at the culture, the unaffected piety, the self-sacrificing devo— 
tion of the minister, but at his long visage, his . hypocritical! 
cant, the studied irregularity of his manner, or the; 
conventional cut of his coat. But are these essentials: 
in the make-up of a minister? Who would dare to admit, 
that religion stiffens and sours a man, or that the devo-- 
tional spirit needs the crutches of the old ecclesiasticism 
to enable it to soar upward into the presence of its God?’ 
Does divine grace inhabit a white neck-cloth or lurk in the: 
folds of a silken gown? Why should ministers who are: 
«fellow-servants in the Lord,” still claim to be a peculiar: 


-class in the community, and together with soldiers and con- 


victs enjoy the proud distinction of wearing a livery and 
travelling on a half-fare ticket? We confess to a great deal of 
sympathy with the plain common-sense that’ ridicules such 
pretensions. There is a deep reverence in the community 
everywhere for unaffected piety, genuine humanity and 
earnest conviction. Let the minister depend on these for 
recognition, and not upon the sanctions of outward position. 
Let his influence be measured by his own intrinsic worth and 
manliness. Thus will be restored to him much of the ancient 
veneration for his calling, that calling which, though like 
Paul, we fall under the accusation of “ magnifying our office,” 
we still must esteem the highest, the noblest in human society. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


To the Editor of the Inquirer : 


Mr. Hatf, in bis ‘‘ Philip Nolan,” expresses surprise that so lit- 
tle note is made by historians of the acquisition of Louisiana im 
1803. There has recently been placed in the Capitol a statue of 
Robert R. Livingston. On the scroll in his hand is inscribed’ 
“Louisiana.” Livingston thus finds a place in the memory of pos-. 
terity as the statesman most instrumental in securing the purchase: 
ot Louisiana. Itis becausethe men of the present day travelinsonar-- 
row a circle that real aggrandizement of their country is forgotten.. 
Florida was the fruit of the splendid diplomacy of John Quincy 
Adams. Mr. Seward made his name immortal by the acquisition 
of Alaska. Andif Congress would turn from the belittling ques- 
tions which now so occupy its attention to some larger themes, 
like the construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Darien, the 
acquisition of an island in the West Indies and a naval post in the 
Meditei ranean, it would only be the fulfilling of the country’s des- 
tiny. There are enterprises at home scarcely less commanding in 
importance, such as enlarging the facilities of transportation 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Both the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Southern Pacific Railroads are awaiting Congress for 
completion. 

The Normal School for the Education of Colored Youth, founded 
by Miss Myrtilla Miner in 1858, which has for a few years been 
running as a department of Howard University, has now become 
an independent institution. The committee having it in imme- 
diate charge are Rev. C. H. Fay, John M. Langston, Miss Georgi- 
ana Boutwell and Mrs. Ellen O’Connor, Secretary. The school is 
now in successful operation. As Miss Miner received most of her 
means for founding this school from Unitarlans and Friends, some 
of the readers of the INQUIRER may be interested in hearing of its 
prosperity. Its friends may learn more of its condition and pros- 
pects by communicating with any one of the committee abovenamed. 

The Unitarian church in this city has had for preachers this 
Winter Revs. Messrs. Ware, Sunderland, Collier, Batchelor and 
Weld. Rev. Dr. Peabody is expected for the next two Sundays. 
On Thanksgiving day the Universalists united with us, Rev. Mr. 
Fay, their faithful minister, officiating. 

President Grant, as usual, attended on that day the Metropolis 
tan Methodist church. Portions of the sermon were so laudatory 
of the President as to call forth applause. It was remarked 
that his countenance changed not in the slightest degree. This 
characteristic imperturbability ot ‘‘the grey-eyed man of the 
White House” is just now giving great confidence to the ee 
throughout the country. 

WasHineton, Dee, 18, 1876, 
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DOWN THE SEINE ON FOOT. 


One clear, Fallish morning, we four strapped our .knapsacks on 
our shoulders and started in search of the picturesque, our first 
Stage, however, being by a little wheezy steamer, which took us to 
La Bouille, about ten miles down the river. The scenery was 
beautiful; here and there a chateau, old or new, rose on the steep, 
wooded hills that once had limited Father Seine when he was 
mightier than to-day, or a Gothic spire marked some little village. 
We passed a vessel flying the Stars and Stripes, and giving unmis- 
takable evidence of having brought petroleum from home, and to 
the wonderment of our fellow-passengers gave three hearty cheers 
as we went by. La Bouille we found to be an uninteresting little 
place, its only raison d’étre being that it was a convenient stopping 
place for those who came, as we did, to visit the Chateau de Rob- 
ert le Diable, situated on a hill two miles or so away. To one of 
the three hotels, between which a brisk rivalry evidently existed, we 
went for dejeuner, and then, leaving cur traps, set out for the 
Chateau. A guide was needed, then a key and a permission, and a 
fee, and when at last we reached the place we thought it hardly 
repaid us for all our trouble. Here and there a hit of massive 
masonry cropped out from a century’s growth of grass and under- 
brush, but there was nothing to give us a hint as to what the 
character of the architecture had been. We did not see the best 
parts of it, the subterranean passages and cellars. The present 
owner had recently been making excavations, which had brought 
once more to the light many interesting and intrinsically valuable 
relics, and he permitted no one to visit these portions unless ac- 
eompanied by himself. Thence we went to the pretty little church 
of Molineaux, near by. We found its principal charm to be the 
wooden jubé, richly carved by 14th century hands. The venerable 
sexton was mightily gratified by our admiration of it, and told us 
how its rich color and high polish were largely. due to the con- 
stant oiling and rubbing which he had given it during well nigh 
twoscore of years. He looked as if he might have said fourscore 
and ten with equal truth. At La Bouille we found the rapacity of 
the hotel-keepers largely developed. It was late and there was 
no town nearer than Rouen, so those at whose house we had stopped 
asked the most astonishing prices, while their accommodations 
were really not sufficient for our party. We refused their terms 
and, said we would go elsewhere. ‘‘But you can’t,” said they. 
*«But we can and will,” said we, and amidst the ironic bon-voyages 


* of our would-but-couldn’t-be hosts we went to hotel number two. 


There we found no room. Then we went to a hotel opposite 
the first. They wouldn’t take us there because we had been to 
the rival hotel across the road. Then back again to the first, 
thinking we would put up with what they could offer, when lo! they 


' wouldn’t have us because we had been to the house across the 
way. Nothing then remained but to have ourselves ferried over 


the river. 

-Our hearts were cheered as we stepped ashore by the sight of a 
well-to-do farm-house, in the low doorway of which stood an old 
woman. Could she give us something to eat? No, she had 
nothing, and if she had, had no time to prepare it; she must look 


- after the ferry. Why didn’t we stop at La Bouille? We thought 


it quite unnecessary to explain, and simply glanced toward the 
other shore. There stood three hotel-keepers, each with an opera- 
glass to his eyes. They had united in this lost cause, and we 


could imagine the smiles rippling over their faces as they saw us 


turn away. The old woman graciously informed us that there was 
a combination tobacco and grocery store situate in some indefinite 


_ spot a good lieu ‘‘back,” where, perhaps, we would find what we 


wanted. And so we went.‘‘ back” a lieu, and after some search 
found the place—a wee bit of a chawmiere ; in one end the tobacco 
shop and café, in the other the grocery store, and above both, in 
the thatched roof, the sleeping rooms. The presiding genius was 
a somewhat hard-featured, masculine looking woman, all angles 
and importance, who knew how to manage her store and her sub- 
ordinates to her own satisfaction if not to theirs. We uttered our 


request for food with becoming humility and in our best French. 


She had nothing. Nothing? Well, there was some cheese and 
**cidre,” and we could get some bread there over the way. And 


with this short bill of fare we sat down at one of the café tables. 
_ Then emboldened by our meal and a cup of strong black coffee, we 
put the question of beds. 
_ became as she uttered a stern negative. 

Why didn’t we stop at La Bouille? Where could we find a place to 
_ sleep other than La Bouille? We were not going back there. 

‘There was a town, she said, nine miles farther on, where there was 


More angular and hard teatured she 
She had none to spare. 


ay 


an auberge, but it would certainly be closed when we reached there. 
It was then after eight and the retraite would sound before ten. 
There was nothing for it but to go on, and on we went, breaking 
the evening stillness with many a college song. Anhour’s walk and 
we saw a light, and at the door from which it gleamed were told 
that they would not take us in, but that there was a café just 
behind the little church, second cottage to the left, where we might, 
be eared for. Toit we went. The door was opened to our some- 
what peremptory knock by a charming Norman lassie, who referred 
us to the higher court within, where the family were at their even- 
ing meal. The Norman people make their first meal at six or seven 
in the morning. It consists only of a bowl of coffee, into which 
bread is crumbed. Then at noon comes the hearty meal of the 
day with meat and yegetables. At five they have a little bread 
and cheese. At the close of the evening comes the final meal, of 
soup and cheese. In response to an appeal, they said they had no 
accommodations. Had they no room where we could sleep on the 
floor? ‘‘No.” The pére suggests vaguely, barn and straw. No! 
the mother would none of us; evidently she thought us but a poor 
lot. And surely, since she was compelled to judge from appear- 
ances, we could not greatly blame her. She said that the last time 
she had let any one sleep in the barn he ran off with the blankets. 
Then pére asserts his authority. The barn was his and he would 
let us sleep in it, and, suiting the action to the word, he went to a 
kind of loft opening off the court at the rear of the house and pre- 
pared our bed in the newly-threshed straw. The mother, relent- 
ing, brought out two blankets, and we were made really comforta- 
ble for the night. We spent an hour in singing, then one after 


another we dropped asleep, and slept well, except when one of us 
turned over; then the other three must turn also or be left in the 
cold. Before morning we came to the conclusion that one small 
blanket is not large enough to cover four persons on a cool Autumn 
night. Not asound broke the night stillness, except now and then 
the rich liquid note of a nightingale in a neighboring wood. Next 
morning we were received with more favor by the mother; the 
blankets had not been stolen, and she was ready to open her heart 
tous. Wesat down inthe great chimney-place, on whose hearth 
a cosy log-fire was blazing, and awaited the preparation of our 
morning chocolate, watching the pot Simmering on the crémaillere 
and chatting with the family. On telling the story of our evening 
trials, we were told that there were stringent laws prohibiting any 
- one from giving a night’s lodging without special license. It was 
necessary since ’48 to fill out papers, which were only given with 
the license, and if it was found out that they had acted without the 
license, a fine of twenty francs and a proces-verbal would be the 
result. Then, too, very few foot-travellers came to their out-of-the- 
way place, and they hardly knew what to make of us; rather sup- 
posed us to be Germans. It was Sunday morning and all the fam- 


ily were preparing for church. ‘The three bright-looking boys 
brought out their best shoes, only a little lighter than the heavy 
wooden sabots they had been click-clacking about in, and made 
them presentable with the end of a tallow candle. Their faces 
were made to shine, too, and, proud as princes in their good 
clothes, they went over with the rest of the family to morning 
service. The old grand-mére was left at home to watch the great 
‘«pot-au-feu” and to see that all things went well. She was an 
interesting old lady and gave us many a story of the war, how they 
had lost one year’s entire crop and their three horses—and how 
those they now had must be held quite at the service of the gov- 
ernment. As we sat the chant from the little church came to us 
pleasantly through the open door, and now and then the priest's 
voice was heard also. We lingered long, talking and listening, 


then paid our modest bill and set out for St. George-de-Boscher- 


ville. HES MELEE 
—$ $< 


THERE is in Mohammedanism no ideal life, in the true sense of 
the word, for Mohammed’s character was admitted by himself to 
bea weak and erring one. It was disfigured by at least one huge 
moral blemish : end exactly in so far as his life has, in spite of his 
earnest and reiterated protestations, been made an example to 
be followed, has that vice been perpetuated. But in Christianity 
the case is different. The words, ‘‘ Which of you convinceth me of 
sin ?” forced from the mouth of him who was meek and lowly of 
heart by the wickedness of those who, priding themselves on being 
Abraham’s children, never did the works of Abraham, are a defi- 
nite challenge to the world. That challenge has been for nineteen 
centuries before the eyes of unfriendly as well as of belleving read- 
ers, and it has never yet been fairly met.—Bosworth Smith's Lec- 


tures on Mohammed. ‘ 
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Is THat ALL? No Name Sous” Boston Roberts Brothers. 

The title of this piquant story forestalls all criticism as to its 
quantity and leaves it deliciously tantalizing in quality. But then 
we know the ready invention of the writer can give us another 
dainty morsel when he wills, and we must be content with this 
appetizing rare-bit. Mr. Howells is undoubtedly the author of 
this naughty bit of fun and satire. He peeps out of every page in 
the swift, glancing wit and the keen, humorous estimate of social 
and private life. Weare so sure that the story is the product of 
his inspiration, that we are almest tempted to be saucy and to tell 
him that if he thinks to disguissa his style he cannot do it, for he 
+has not sueceeded in making his friends™believe that anybody else 
can write so charmingly. However, we will pique his unusual 
reserve by stating that the book may possibly have been written 
by the author of ‘‘One Summer,” who has something of the same 
glancing style. 

The story isa good-natured satire on social life in our large 
towns, and nothing can be more exquisitely and dangerously polite 
than the relations of the two leaders of fashion in Guilford, Mrs. 
Andersen and Mrs. Pryor. The former is a strict church woman, 
the latter a Unitarian, and the fencing is spiritual as well as social. 
The plot turns upon the protegés of these ladies, the one a young 
Episcopal divine, with ‘* unexceptionable references” from Eng- 
land; the other a beguiling soi-disant young widow, Mrs. Drown, 
who certainly must be some relation of Mrs. Farrell in « Private 
Theatricals,” the resemblance is so striking. It would spoil the 
story to tell how this bewitching little elocutionist talks everybody 
into submission, or why the comely and saintly Mr. Warburton 
does not ‘‘study the poor” of Guilford as we have a right to expect 
of him. But we may say how charmingly real and natural are the 
conversations carried on between the three or four young men and 
women in the book. The talk is inimitable, never forced or prosy, 
but as necessary as daily intercourse in real life, only somewhat 
brighter. The exquisite Col. Pryor, whose fastidious tastes and 
courtly manners bear the brunt of considerable invidious criticism, 
is nevertheless charming, even on a hero’s sick bed, and we admire 
him only less than his noble and devoted wife. The charm of the 
book lies in the style, seemingly careless, but in reality thoroughly 
artistic, with not a word misplaced, and full of airy lightness and 
grace. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALICE AND PH@BE CARY. Witha 
Memorial of their Lives by Mary Clemmer. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 

It is not unfitting that the songs and ballads and religious poems 
of these two sisters should be gathered into this handsome volume 
by their loving friend. Alice and Phoebe Cary, especially the for- 
mer, were like God’s birds who ‘sing because they must.” The 
elder had, undoubtedly, the true singing gift. Someot her ballads 
and home poems are as happy and good as ean be, springing natu- 
‘ rally from a heart that loved God and little children and sympa- 
thized with all people in trouble. The poems of Phoebe Cary are 
Jess remarkable, perhaps, but are full of a deeply religious feeling, 
and many of them have sung their way into sorrowing hearts and 
hay» given great comfort and cheer. Many a scrap-book and col- 
lection contained these genuine poems long before their authors’ 
names became famous. They touched the popular heart and the 
people have a sure instinct in finding out what they want. 

Mrs. Clemmer’s memoir is a loving and enthusiastic tribute to 
the moral beauty and goodness of her dear dead friends. It is 
written from the heart and scarcely looks to a critical estimate of 
the literary gifts of the two sisters. We are inclined to the belief, 
however, that the merits of Alice Cary’s poetry have been under, 
rather than over, estimated. She had the power of telling a story 
in verse simply and sweetly and in a way that sent it home to all 


hearts—surely a gift nut to be despised, The religious poetry of. 
the sisters is possibly of a lower esthetic order, but contains deep } 


and true feeling and is scarcely to be estimated by the ordinary 
critical standard. The volume is elegant in appearance and ought 
to be popular as a holiday present. 


MopERN PHYSICAL FATALISM AND THE DocTRINE oF Evounu- 
TION. By Thomas Rawson Birks, M.A. London and New 
York: Maemillan & Co. 

This book is a evreful examination of the gospel of the Unknow- 
able, of which Mr. Herbert Spencer is the chief proclaimer, and 
also of the doctrine of evolution, which statements are pronounced 


to be ‘‘from first to last, a strange conglomeration of confusing 
thought, error and self-contradiction.” In a lengthy discussion 
of the nature of matter, the relativity of knowledge, the continu- 
ity of motion, force, ete., Mr. Birks entirely dissents from the 
philosophy of modern materialism and rises to ‘the conception of 
a First Cause, true, living, and intelligent, who by His powerful, 
all-ereating word has called this wonderful universe into being.” 

A good many pages will be rather dry reading for ‘‘the average 
reader,” they are so full of metaphysical discussion. The book 
possesses genuine value, however, as a careful examination from 
the orthodox standpoint, of theories and principles which are be- 


coming every day more generally accepted in the scientific world, — 


and are gradually creeping into the minds of many professedly re- 

ligious people. 

HANDY DRAMAS FOR AMATEUR ACTORS. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1. 

The ayerage histrionic amateur unquestionably needs pieces 
adapted to his limited capacity, but we think Mr. Baker exagger- 
ates the artistic deficiencies of the class for which his “ Handy 
Dramas” are written. We confess that we have not been able to 
read all the eight attempts at plays which are contained in this 
volume, but none of those we have read show any real dramatic 
feeling ; they are badly constructed and one or two are decidedly 
objectionable in tone. The language is unrefined, occasionally 
vulgar, the wit is forced and flippant and the sentiment cheap and 
commonplace. We should not think these pieces would act well, 
the themes chosen are uninteresting and the dialogue is very 
diffuse. - 

This is a specimen of Mr. Baker’s humor: 

Bosworth.—Do as I bid you; if he opens bis mouth throw him 
in the horsepond. 

Pretzel.—Dot’s what you call horsepuddality. I don’t like dot. 

And this is a sample of his serious writing : 

‘“ Bright as yonder peak, my home no longer. Hester, here in 
this bustling world below I'll rear again our happy home; and 
though the tempest has beaten about us and darkness obseured 
our path, with confidence and trust to lead and guide, with strength 
and courage to subdue [sic], we will journey on.” 


Tur Story oF RvurTH, with illustrations after drawings by M. 
Bida. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Among the many beautiful illustrated books prepared for the 
Christmas holidays, this one is sure to find great favor. The 
beauty and popularity of the familiar Bible story, the truthfulness 
to nature and general excellence of M. Bida’s sixteen illustratious, 
and the richness and high finish of the letter press, all contribute 


By George M. Baker. 


to make up one of the most beautiful of the less expensive illus-- 


trated holiday books. 


AZALFA. A Novel. By Cecil Clayton. New York: Harper & Bros. 

A readable but commonplace novel. The heroine, whose pretty 
name forms the title of the book, is an orphan taken from a Jewish 
grandfather in Italy and brought up in a quiet English village by 
a bookish uncle, whose son is the fascinating cousin who wins 
Azalea’s heart and keeps it, spite of the objections and manceuvres 
of a worldly female cousin. The character of the heroine is that 
of an earrest beauty unconscious of her charms and bent on high 
pursuits. The cousin goes to Egypt and India in search of the 
fallen fortunes of the family, and there is an attempt at a descrip- 
tion of Cairo and Calcutta, but nothing very graphic, and we are 
glad when the cousins are united in love and prosperity and we 
cat conscientiously leave them to their happiness. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF Musican COMPOSERS. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

A useful book of reference for the musical library of young 
students. The biographical sketches are fairly written and are in 
chronological order, but only the principal works of the different 
composers are given, where a more complete, list would be really 
valuable. 


WORLD OF SonG.. Bostou: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

A collection of popular ballads, songsand duets of a comic and 
sentimental order, with a few good songs to leaven a mass of very 
ordinary material. 


THE PRATTLER. For Boys and Girls. 
cott & Co. 

A very pretty story-book for little boys and girls, full of pic- 
tures and short stories with large and small print, and everything 
to make learning to read easy and attractive. 
the illustrations, for the wood-cuts are poor and badly drawn, and 
we think they should be better even for a child’s book. 


Urbino. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
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; Wat Tommy Dip. By Emily Huntington Miller. 


press is distinct and clear, and children will enjoy the numerous 
pictures of animals. 
A Hovserun or CarupRen. By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The chromo on the bright blue and gold binding of this hook 
is so exceedingly pretty that it scarcely needs any comment to 


insure its sale. This ‘‘ Houseful of Children” are a very lively 


set and full of such fun as all children enjoy, wi'h oceasional draw- 
backs from illness and misbehaviour, which gives the book a more 
serious tone at times than most children like, but the story is far 
from dull and the advice is excellent. 


: Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 

What Tommy did is what every bright little urchin of four or 
five years is likely to do. Perhaps Tommy’s pranks and droll 
speeches may suggest some extra touches of mischief to inquiring 
little hands and eyes, but this is scarcely a recommendation of his 
history to anxious mammas who are glad if the day goes by with 
unbroken bones and whole clothes. Other boys’ mischief, how- 
ever, is amusing and not so thrilling as the home article. Tommy 
is very loveable, which is rather more than can be said for the pic- 
tures of his little lordship. 

CuAssics oF BABYLAND. By Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. Quarto. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., publishers. (Chromo Boards, 50 
cents). 

Mrs. Clara Doty Bates is the latest writer to give fresh shape to 
the favorite old stories of “ Silverlocks aud the Bears,” '‘ Cinder- 
ella,” ‘Little Red Riding Hood,” ‘‘Jack and the Bean Stalk,” ete. 
She has told them in easy and graceful yerse, and her sister, Mrs. 
Finley, and one or two other artists, have illustrated them with a 
multitude of dainty pictures. Nothing handsomer and cheaper can 
pe found for a holiday gift to a child. 


LITERATURE FOR LITTLE Fouxs. By Elizabeth Lloyd. 
phia: Sower, Potts & Co. 1876. 

The other title of this book is ‘‘ Word Lessons,” and it is intended 
for the instruction of children from eight to twelve. Beginning 
with very simple verses, it includes most of the classic pieces of 
poetry suitable for children, who are supposed to commit them 
to memory. Object and composition lessons are arranged for 
each stunza, so that the lessons may be short and thoroughly 
understood. The system seems quite thorough and includes les- 
sons in spelling as well as constant reviews of all that has been 
gone over. It is Somewhat on the Kindergarten plan, but we know 
nothing of its practical adaptation or usefulness. 


Philadel- 


THE Boys or 76. History of the Battles of the Revolution. By 
Charles Carlton Coffin. New‘York: Harper & Brothers. 


A handsomely-bound volume, full of illustrations and maps and 
with lively and graphic accounts of the Reyolutionary War. We 
cannot well tire of the history of our struggles and victories a cen- 
tury ago, and Mr. Coffin has written a book which will be espe- 
cially interesting to boys and will give a fresh and vigorous color- 


ing to their studies in American history. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 
t St. Nicholas. 

St. Nicholas sends a ‘‘ Happy New Year” in advance to all his 
young readers. He certainly does his tull share to ensure them a 
happy and useful year. If they could follow out all his sugges- 
tions, they could find no time for weariness or moping. This 
number is unusually bright and interesting, with less for the very 
little folks than usual, but full of pleasant employment and amuse- 
ment for the older children. The opening poem, ‘‘The Minuet,” 
illustrated with a very pretty engraving from a picture by Millais, 
fairly sets one dancing, gliding and curtseying in humorous imi- 
tation of the fine old stately dance, for there is the suppressed 
merriment of ‘tripping it on the light fantastic toe” of modern 
times, both in the verses and the picture. Of the other poems, 
‘‘King Lonesome,” by Lucy Larcom, is very graphic; ‘‘ Gregory 
Griggs” is a funny little bit of satire, short and telling. 

The prose is admirable. The ‘Stars for January,” by Proctor, 
will interest young and old, and these delightful lessons in astron- 
omy are to be continued through the year. William Howitt sends 
a good ‘ Letter to a Young Naturalist.” ‘Our Great-grandfather’s 
Books and Pictures,” with fac-simile illustrations from the New 


_ England Primer, by Horace E. Scudder, make us glad that we live 
now, rather than in the days of those first efforts for children. 
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“usual assortment of shorter articles. 


The ‘Old Time Minstrels” is something in the same style; but 
the race has evidently improved in the quality and variety of its 
physiognomy since these distressed looking minstrels chanted 
their gay or doleful songs. 

Budge’s “Story of the Centennial” will delight the admirers of 
“Helen’s Babies,” but for ourselves we prefer Amalie LaFarge’s 
««Poppets” and Boyesén’s delightful fairy tale of ‘‘ Mabel and I.” 


-**Marie’s New Years Day” is also very touching, and made our 


eyes suspiciously dim. And then there isa Russian story, and 
“The Two Dorothys,” charmingly illustrated; the very affecting 
‘Modern and Medieval Ballad of Mary Jane,” designed for 
shadow-pictures ; and many other delightful things too numerous 
to mention, all preceding ‘“‘Jack in the Pulpit,” the aggravating 
“Riddle Box,” and ‘‘ The Young Contributors’ Department.” ‘‘ The 
Letter Box ” can scarcely contain all the letters of delightful ap- 
preciation of the St. Nicholas, and we are certainly all children 
when we read its captivating pages, which furnish an ‘ Elixir 
Vite” nearer the required article than anything that has ever been 


offered. 
Scribner’s Monthly. 


Scribner’s Monthly opens with a pleasing poem called ‘‘ Day 
Dreams.” They are those ofa quiet New England girl, and have 
little of the material which is useful to ordinary eastle-builders. 
Mr. Wjalmar Hjorth Boyesen describes ‘‘Norway and the Norse- 
men,” and we have the continuation of * That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
Then two short poems, a complete contrast to each other, one by 
J. G. Holland for “Miss D.’s Album,”’ the other on ‘‘ Pan,” by BR. 
W. Gilder, written in his powerful but peculiar style. Charles 
Carroll contributes an article, ‘‘ Concerning Cheapness,” which is 
mote witty than consoling. People are supposed to live on Clar- 
ence Gook’s ‘‘Beds and Tables, Stools and Candlesticks,” so it will 
not do to say that the motto attached to each piece of furniture 
does not seem to us to render it so much more desirable than such 
beds and tables as we already know. Probably we are wrong. 
Mrs. §. B. Herrick writes to botanists of Liverworts and Ferns; 
and there is also a story called ‘‘Papa Hoorn’s Tulip,” which 
makes fun of quack scientists, if we may eoin a word. The “ Eng- 
lish Workingman’s Homes,” and ‘ What Our Churches Cost,” 
are, perhaps, the most jastruetive and useful articles in this num- 
ber. These subjects ave certainly important as bearing on our 
social economy. ‘A Winter on the Nile” is the first of a promis- 
ing series of papers on Egypt, by General George B. McClellan. 
Another good article is “ John Burroughs,” by Joel Benton, and 
there are besides several stories and poems which we have no 


space to mention. 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 


T1s is the first number of a new magazine, edited by Dr. 
Deems and modelled on the plan of a similar magazine, called 
Good Words, formerly edited in Scotland by the late Dr. Norman 
McLeod. The Sunday Magazine is designed for “the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, the untaught and the learned,” 
and certainly they are fully supplied with matter both interesting, 
instructive and amusing. Most of the articles are very short, to 
make the magazine as varied as possible. Of the longer articles, 
Dr. Henry C. Potter contributes an interesting account of ‘‘A 
Morning Service at Westminster Abbey,” and there is also a full 
account of the life and home of Martin Luther. Dr. Deems fur- 
nishes the ‘‘Home Pulpit” with a sermon entitled, ‘‘ How Old Art 
Thou?” And there is a special department deyoted to religious 
instruction and the ‘‘Prayer Meeting.” There are also several 
stories and poems, and at least seventy-five different articles in 
the 128 pages of this full magazine. Its tone is decidedly reli- 
gious; but it aims at being quite unsectarian, and everybody can 
find something to interest or instruct them in its pages. 

Wc rper’s Monthly. 

For January is an especially attractive number. There are three 
illustrated articles of more than ordinary importance. The first, 
on ‘Contemporary Art in England,” will command attention from 
many beside those who were able to enjoy the exceedingly inter- 
esting exhibit at Philadelphia. The others are entitled, ‘The 
Good Old Times at Plymouth” and “ A Cruise Among the Magda- 
len Islands; ” and in both the illustrations are well executed. In 
addition to these and the continued stories, we have an inter- 
esting article by Conway on Felicien David, the composer, and the 
So that holiday readers who 
obtain nothing else, need not be at a loss for entertainment, 


The Popular Science Monthly 
For January prints the third of Prof. Huxley’s lectures—the one 
tracing the development’ of the horse;—gives a skeich of Sir 


William Thomson, with a portrait, and contains articles on ‘‘The 
Earlier Forms of Life,” by Professor Hitchcock; ‘‘ Theories of 
Piimitive Marriage,” by Herbert Spencer; ‘‘The Study and Teach- 
ing of Biology,” by Professor H. Newell Martin; ‘Science in 
America,” by Professor J. W. Draper; ‘‘Mental Overwork,” by 
Dr. Farquharson; ‘‘ The Medical Profession in Modern Thought,” 
by Dr. Maudsley; ‘‘ Aboriginal Settlements of the Pacific Coast,” 
by Paul Schumacher; some items ‘‘ About Sharks,” and some 
facts from a lecture by Professor Tyndall on ‘‘ The Parallel Roads 
of Glen Roy.” It is really unnecessary tosay moreto any one who 
is familiar with the best-known names in modern science, or to one 
who has any interest in either facts or theories. 


The American Naturalist 

For December, though not a January magazine, is as good as if it 

were, and contains, beside other interesting articles, by Allen, 

Ward, Slack and Cone, a remarkable statement by Alexander 
Agassiz, detailing some observations made by him on ‘‘The De- 
velopment of Flounders.” In this he describes the various stages 
actually seen by him, of the transfer of the right eye to the left 
side of the head of the young fish, by direct passage through the 
tissues. Mr. Barber also contributes a valuable paper, with illus- 
trations, on ‘Rock Inscriptions of the ‘Ancient Pueblos’ of 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona.” 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLIES. 
The London Quarterly Review. 

As usual, this review presents great variety in its studies of the 

times. The villa of Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill is de- 
seribed minutely. The quaintness of its Gothic antiquity is made 
to stand forth, enlivened by the honored guests of a century ago. 
The inventories of furniture and curiosities have all been over- 
hauled to bear witness to the eccentricity and originality of the 
_ man who worked so diligently that he might have a quiet place to 
rest in. Weare suddenly taken out of this unique residence, so 
full of curious adornment and Juxuriant refinement, to contemplate 
the Eskimo sledge-driver in the Arctic regions. His habils, laws, 
legends and history are as far as possible reyealed to us. After 
studying the features of this democratic race, proud to call itself 
“ Innuit,” which means ‘‘the people,” we are again taken to “the 
fast-anchored isle,” as they called it, to be made painfully aware 
of its army of beggars. The London paupers, amounting to half 
a million, in every condition of miserable destitution, are at last 
to be benefited by a society to prevent that indiscriminate charity 
whic’) pays a premium to mendicity, and increases rather than 
cures the distress of the honest poor. The Society for the Orguni- 
zation of Charity will be doing a noble work if it can succeed in 
helping the poor to help themselves, as it is trying to do. . 

The Papal Monarchy is the next subject brought to notice by 
the publication of two books, one of which, we are told, was un- 
questionably inspired by the late Cardinal Vitelleschi. Honest 
Catholics are shocked at the assumption of Papal infallibility, 
and the proceedings of the Vatican Council have resulted in the 
publication of the books referred to. The article opens as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Wonders are the order of the day, and the wonder of won- 
ders is not far off. ‘Uhe great lie is beginning to be avowed; truth 
is extorting confessions at last from Rome.” 

The pictorial illustrations of the text. of Shakspeare executed 
during the past hundred years are critically examined and passed 
upon in the thorough and sententious style of The London. The 
Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin, has met with the 
cordial reception which a work sanctioned by Queen Victoria is 
sure to receive. ‘‘The Suez Canal an International Highway,” 
‘«‘The Turkish Empire” and ‘‘ The Eastern Question and the Goy- 
ernment,” are the titles of three statesman-like papers. The lead- 
ing English officials concur with the people in admitting the im- 
possibility of allowing a continuance of Turkish misrule in Europe. 
They are also resolved to stop the march of Russia to Constanti- 
nople. They cannot be expected to be contented with the agitators 
of the opposition led by Gladstone and the Duke of Westminster. 
They assert that such inopportune rashness in handling the ever- 
lasting Eastern Question is an element of weakness in’ the face of 
a war that may become general throughout Europe and amount to 
another Crusade against the infidels, regardless of the terrible 
consequences that such a religious war must entail. The London 
is reprinted by The L. Scott Publishing Co., 41 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Edinburgh Review. 


acu article is filled to the brim with valuable facts. In the 
ease of the native races of the Pacific States of North America, 


a review of data from various sources gives the history of the 
inhabitants of North America, from the earliest times to the 
present white race. A woik on the subject of early races by Hu- 
bert Howe Baneroft is highly spoken of. But a revelation of the 
past, of much better authenticity, and much nearer our own day 
and status of civilization, although more distant geographiéally,. 
is that in the second article. The secret correspondence between 
Maria Theresa of Austria, her daughter, Marie Antoinette of 
France, and the Austrian ambassador, Mercy, at the court of 
Louis XVI., is abundantly clear, and opens a broad vista into that 
initial period of the horrible revolution that terminated the 
careers of so many noble individuals, and was only brought to a 
close by what Carlyle calls ‘‘a whiff of grapeshot,” at the order 


| of Napoleon. The transition from gay to sombre, in the history 


of France, is seen to be by a series of natural conditions, customs. 
and characters. The court intrigues are here exposed, to show the 
motives of the frivolous yet sincerely honorable French-Austrian 
who ruled Louis to her own destruction as well as his. : 

A short article takes us away from the distant past and the 
times of dire calamity, and brings us to the calmer deliberations 
of “The Declaration of Paris.” The central principle of that 
great convention is sustained by the arguments of the reviewer. 
The peace of nations and the rights of neutrals, in our own day, 
do not long hold us from the past, which, though dim and dusty, 
contains the most sacred memories of all that humanity has expe- 
rienced, and is therefore sweet food for the cultivated intellect. 
In all the past, nothing nobler presents itself in the history of En- 
gland than the career of Sir Philip Sidney. ‘Elegies and pane- 
gyrics, amounting, it is said, to two hundred in number, were pub- 
lished at his death as tributes to his memory. His career is yery 
briefly touched on, and selections from his writings illustrate his 
moral character and mental quality. Then, as if diving still 
deeper into the realm of mystery, and leaving the surface of the 
present almost out of soundings, we come to Dr. Smith’s Diction- 
ary of Christian Antiquities. Early history, rites, ceremonials, 
and religions are brought forward, with Greek text, to prove what 
the English never can. Amidst the calendars, festivals and litur- 
gies of early times, we suddenly touch the hidden spring of modern 
thought, and are dropped down at once before the remarkable 
‘““Daniel Deronda” of George Eliot. The usual notices of this 
author’s writings all tend in one way. Jt remains for the Edin- 
burgh to turn the tide of praise, and mildly venture to find fault. 
The fault is said to exist, though even this staid review says it 
cautiously. 

BRIEF NOTICES. 

In Poems of Places, Scotland, (James R. Osgood & Co.) Mr. 
Longfellow gives us a generous Selection of descriptive pieces.. 
Of course the great Sir Walter and the poet dear to the heart of 
every Scotchman, Robert Burns—the immortal ploughman—are. 
represented by many poems. Indeed no collection of Scotland’s. 
gems could be very interesting without many selections from 
these authors. But Wordsworth, Hogg, Moore, Motherwell and 


others also find a place and give a pleasant variety. The first 
volume passes, alphabetically, from Abbotsford to Foyers. 


Vikine Tales of the North (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) con- 
tains the sagas of Thorstein, Viking’s son and Fridthjof the Bold, 
translated from the Icelandic by. Rasmus B. Anderson and also 
Tegner’s Fridthjof’s sagas, translated by George Stephens. These. 
sagas are full of the wild Northern spirit, and though not fully en- 
joyed by one unfamiliar with Icelandicand Scandinavian literature, 
are, nevertheless, interesting both in their narration and their rev- 
elations of a life and natural history of which we have little knowl- 
edge. Tegner’s poem is founded on the two sagas and his work is 
pronounced to be ‘‘ the very heart of Scandinavian poetry. It has 
been translated into nearly every European tongue and into some 
of them many times.” 


Sr. NrcHouas, Volume III.—November, 1875, to November, 1876 
(Scribner & Co.), makes a very handsome holiday bock. And how 
full it is of treasures! What cannot a child find in it for delight 
and wonder! Here are long serials—‘‘The Boy Emigrants,” by 
Noah Brooks; ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” by Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘ Talks with 
Girls,” and T. B. Aldrich’s. ‘Cat and the Countess.” Here are 
amusing sketches and stories and poems by Louise Alcott, H. H., 
Mrs. Diaz, Donald G. Mitchell, Susan Coolidge, Miss Hale, Mrs. 


_Thaxter, G. P. Lathrop, Mrs. Whitney and hosts of other friends 


of children. The illustrations are alone ‘‘ worth the price of ad- 
mission.” The funny rhymes and jingles; are capital features. 


Decrien 21, 1876.) 
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Pe fhe picnics and letters and scrap box are crammed with aa 
_ things. 


In and through all. is seen the admirable taste and judg- 
ment of the experienced editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, who 


might well be canonized by the children as their patron saint. 
_ Parents would do well to remember this bound volume of St. Nich- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 
From Noyes, Snow & Co. 
Lone Loox House. By Edward Abbott. 
: From E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A Winter in Egypt and Syria. By Henry C. Potter, D.D. 
From Lee & Shepard. 
Hanpy DRAMAS FOR AMATEUR ACTORS. By George M. Baker. $1.00. 
Tan Hanpy Speaxnr. By George M. Baker. $1.00. 7 
From J. B. Ford & Co. 
Footsters or tum Master. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. $1.75. 
Moraers AND Daucarers. By Tullio Suzzara Verdi, A. M.,.M.D. $1.50, 


ey 


Tae Gates OF THE Bast. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


_ Mapcap Viotet. By William Black, 


PETER THE AposttE, By Rey. Win. M. Taylor, D. D-. 

Hovsrwotp Epirtion or Dickens’ Works. Pictures from Italy, Sketches and American 
Notes. 

SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. By B.1I., Farjeon. 35 cents. 

From Dreams TO WakinG. By E.Lynn Linton. 25 cents. 

Josavua Hacearn’s DavesteR, By Miss M. E. Braddon. 75 conn 


ART AND SCIENCE. 


THE WEBSTER STATUE. 


Ty a Barclay street window is a Parian-ware statuette of 
Daniel Webster, signed “'T. Ball, sculp., Boston, Mass, 1853.” 
Other copies of this are familiar in sundry American homes. 
Now that years have obliterated the partisanship inseparable 
from a living statesman, that great head looms up’ in heroic 
proportions in our own Central Park, and the little study, 


improved almost as much as enlarged, stands a memorial 


_ statue in bronze on one of the choicest sites our country 
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after the first glance. 


 orisolated. It should be a work of art. 


harbor, with her 


wv form of beauty and poetic interest. 


could afford. But when a portrait statue of an orator 
is to be made the sculptor meets with difficulties from the 
first. If the orator himself were to pose on a high pedestal 
no larger than cask-head, in such a position as he might as- 
sume during an impassioned phrase, and keep it unchanged, 
he might look well enough for one moment, but after that 
his appearance would be apt to grow uncomfortable, ludi- 
crous even, in the ratio of his action being more or less 
decided. In other words, the instant that the pose were 
kept longer than it would be during his speech, his own dis- 
comfort and the absurdity of his appearance would be on the 
The graceful, the impressive speaker would, while 
standing thus, look unlike himself. 

This granted, it is easy to understand why, if the man him- 


self caused this effect, a fac simile of him in wax (although 


with real clothes and hair and glass eyes, all so well made that 
any one portion would be indistinguishable from the corres- 
ponding part of the living man) would not look like him 
We have all experienced the uncom- 
fortable feeling that such figures produce on us, and a Mme. 


- Tussaud exhibition can never quite escape the ridiculous. 


_ Very far removed from this is the work of an able sculptor, 
and the best authorities agree that mere ‘ac simile of nature 
is not art. 

In the first place a public statue must be a pleasing and 
more or less decorative object, whether placed on a building 
Like Donatello’s 
St. George or Ward’s Militia-man, both bespeaking soldierly 
alertness, or the great figure of Liberty designed for our 
steadfast earnestness, a public statue 
should express and perpetuate some ennobling idea or some 
Where the fruits of a 


human life have been such that the personal influence for 
good will still live in the hearts of the people, through a por- 
trait, how proper to erect a memorial statue. 

But especially if there are still those who remember the 
individual, it is very important that the statue should 


| represent the figure and bearing as well as the face, or it is 


no portrait. 

Two fellow-soldiers were standing before the new Seward 
statue recently. Said one: “ Why, don’t you remember down 
in Washington, Ned, when Lincoln and Seward came and 
shook hands with us, how Seward was a short man with a 
big head ?”* 

“Yes,” said the other, “and how Lincoln had a long, lank 
figure like what they have given here to Seward. Now if 
they could change heads, so as to put this of Seward’s on the 
thick-set body of the Lincoln statue over in Union Square, 
and that head on this tall body, we should see them much 
more as they looked standing there together.” 

These men did not care how well the books or scroils or 
boot-heels were modelled; they wanted a portrait—the 
expression of the individual. 

While a powerful orator is speaking, even those beyond the 
reach of his voice feel the magnetism of the situation, watch 
with strained attention every movement, and catch enough 
spirit from his bearing and gestures to join with a will in 
the cheers of the audience. He is, in fact, as he stands before 
them, an impressive and inspiring sight. How shall the 
sculptor preserve this impression for thefuture? If he were 
given the task of making a statue typical of the orator he- 
would have difficulty enough; it requires great artistic quali- 
ties to succeed in an abstract idea, and avoid both tameness 
and imitation. Even the remnant that is left to us of Greek 
art covers so large a field that originality of treatment was 
nearly abandoned by modern sculptors, who have produced 
till lately little else beyond weak attempts in “classic” style. 
But to make what will meet the idea of a work of art, beauti- 
ful in itself, and also a portrait which is to keep alive indi- 
vidual greatness with the public, there are limitations which 
are only helps to success when pr epery treated, but other- 
wise sad stumbling-blocks. 

_It is very encouraging to see progress, and so far as the 
persona] impression of the great Webster is concerned, this 
statue of Ball’s is a success. hat it is still, far from bemg 
perfect as a statue, no one probably knows better than the 
sculptor himself, for there is evidence from his work that he 
has pondered and labored most earnestly, and must have 
clearly felt his difficulties. 

Given, a heavily-built, remarkably large-headed man, of a 
period just long enough ago to make his clothes look old- 
fashioned, not old enough to be quaint,§ picturesque or 
classic, how shall the artist make a Work of Art? 

Dignity and beauty in a figure, especially in sculpture, 
have been found to depend greatly on an elegant length of 
leg below the knee. Shall the sculptor model fhis Webster - 
with classic legs? No, he has been true to facts, but has so - 
managed his composition as to be true hoth§ to Nature and 
Art by some happy expedients. 


ART NOTES. 


In every man there is a poet who dies young.—Sé. 
Bewve. 


In @ poetic system there must be room for all, and art 
must be all-embracing.—A. W. Sch’ejel. 


Turner avoided solid color except in sketching. He said 


: The Inquirer. 


that water-color painting would be totally ruined and lose 
all its individuality and beauty by the bad practice of ming- 
ling opaque and transparent colors. 


Av Knoedler’s gallery there is a very fine Firmin-Girard. 
The subject is, “The Flower-Market of Paris.” The can- 
vas, which is large, is full of well-dressed figures and 
of masses of flowers, all serving as the subjects of most bril- 
liant, harmonious and finished coloring. Every one will 
admit that it is a marvel of skill, even if he does not 
admire the school which it represents. 

Ty a recent essay Hamerton says:—“There has never been 
an instance of a greaf artist suddenly arising in a community 
outside of artistic tradition. We speak loosely of artists 
wiio have lived in isolation, but the really isolated artist has 
never existed. This is so true that it is true even of the 
specialities of art. Anaccomplished landscape painter could 
never be formed where there had not been a previous land- 
scape painting to prepare the way for him, and educate him‘ 
even although the community were rich in sculptors and 
figure painters.” 

Arr has no end but itself. It is the spontaneous expres- 
sion of an intellectual need, differing from all other needs of 
human intelligence. It presents itself as a phenomenon 
independent of every external hindrance. It is neither the 
true, the good, the right, the useful, nor any one of the abso- 
Jute moralities. It is self-sufficient, self-centred; itis art 
and nothing else. Being free from every external aim, it 
follows that the art of a race is the quintessence of the race 
and that the art of an individual is the quintessence of the 
individual.— Vitet. 


Tr is a pleasure to find in the Johnston collection at the 
‘Academy, a Boldini—a landscape with figures—which is 
mot sensuous to the degree of being sensual. In the two 
pictures by this artist in the Loan Collection, there was no 
‘overt indelicacy, but there was an innuendo, hard to account 
for perhaps, but most certainly felt. The woman on the 
garden seat was no lady, and the silhouette figures relieved 
against the background of blueish green foliage were hate- 
fully vulgar. But the picture now at the Academy is pure 
and very beautiful. 


How often must it be said that art is not imitative, but 
representative? The truthfulness of a work of art depends, 
not upon the number of facts it contains, but upon the con- 

-gistency and harmony of its relations. Are the relations of 
form and color in the picture, of character and incident. in 

«the drama, correspondents of relations in nature or life, 

-actual or potential? If so, then it is as natural as art has a 
right to be. Realism can go no further without loss of the 
original, poetic and human elements, and that which should 
be emotional becomes curious only. If that is the highest 
art which gives the most facts with the greatest precision, 
then a reflection in a mirror would be the best landscape, 
and a wax-figure the best statue. In the highest work the 
artist is first, nature second. When we see a landscape we 
call it a Kensett, not Lake George. It imports more that 
the picture is a Knauss than that it is a group of figures. 

Tf perfect illusion in form and color or in the drama could 
be attained, we should have only duplicates of nature and 
the realm of the ideal would not be extended. The works 
of artists would be re-statements of facts, and the humanities 

would perish. Truisms all, but forgotten in half the judg- 
ments that are pronounced. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 
[FOR THE INQUIRER. | 


AS SLE Rn oaw in LiOVNT. 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


«The flower out of reach is dedicated to God.”—FAMILIAR PROVERB. 


Tue longing spirit strives and strains 
Beyond its finite tether, 

Unmindful of Earth’s cares and pains 
Upreaching eyer—Whither? 

“© The flower which blooms beyond our reach, 
To God is dedicated ;” 

And each aim unfulfilled may teach 
Its lesson consecrated. 


When shall we say our work is vain? 
Cease, soul, this blind bewailing! 
It may be that our greatest gain 
Is hid in this same failing. ~ 
If it should prove a deadly snare, 
This boon for which we’re sighing, 
The Love which hears our frenzied prayer 
Is kindest in denying. 


Our thwarted aims, defeated strife, 
Have their appointed mission ; 
And we shall see, beyond this life, 
The spirit’s glad fruition : 

All which we would yet cannot be, 
We are in Life immortal ; 

And longing is the golden key 
That opes the Future’s portal. 


CINCINNATI, OxI0, Dec., 1876. 


MR. CHADWICK’S POEMS. 
{William C. Gannett, in the Boston Commonwealth.| 

Here comes the little book at last for which friends not a 
few have waited long. We know of more than one “ scrap- 
book” where many niches can be emptied, now that the 
poems that used to fill them have been thus clustered. It is 
a volume of health and happiness and trust set a-runing in 
musical verse—a book of so much sunshine that we wonder 
where the shadows are in the writer's life. It seems high- 
noon alway. The only sadness that the poet knows is Death, 
and that isturned to gladness by his trust; and the trust is the 
child’s confiding in One who is the Heart of all the goodness 
that he sees and knows. Delight in nature, delight in 
friends, delight in God, are the moods, three in one, which 
move him, and the delight escapes so easily and naturally 
into verse that the book seems full of voluntaries. As you 
feel that nothing is so natural as pleasant weather, nothing 
so easy as June in June, so, in reading Chadwick, you almost 
believe that, give one health and an eye for beauty and 
a loving heart, and he cannot help being religious and a poet ! 
The poets to whom he seems most akin are Whittier and 
Faber; but Whittier with a boy’s pulse in him—the delight 
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——— 


sie shinies - 


Oe Ne er oe 


of trust rather than the thoughtfulness of trust; anda Faber 
without any church to mould and paint his faith. Read “A _ 


Song of Trust,” “Another Year,” “All for Each.” The 


sense of God in the joy, or the beauty, or the mystery, or the — 


tragedy, is so near that, let the poem start with a bird’s- 
nest or a barnacle, it becomes a psalm as it goes on and 
rounds into a prayer at the end. 

But we believe that the uniqueness of the book, that 
special value in it which will make homes feel that they can- 
not spare their own copy, yet must have a copy to lend and 
give away, lies in the twenty poems about the “ Elsewhere 
land.” We doubt if any one has said more tenderly and 
strongly what many want to hear, to help their sorrow or 
their unbelief. 
love treads back so firmly to the theme that we see behind 


the lines not the thought, Immortality, but a face as of one | 


As friend by friend has passed away, his — 
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dead who is immortal. We do not wonder «hat friends 


_ wrote him, fearing that he needed sympathy himself, 


when he printed “Sadness and Gladness,” the poem begin- 
ning— 
There was a glory in my house, 
And it is fled ; 
There was a baby at my heart, 
And it is dead, 

It is not only utterly tender, ut among its simple rhymes 
it holds the great argument for trusting in God’s tenderness. 
In equally simple verses called “Where?” lies his way of 
questioning, Does Death end all? For all it is so touching, 
it holds the gist of the ponderous argument; or, rather, the 
poem, “ Why this waste?” puts the question, and puts it 
very passionately—the other answer it. “ Death and Spring ” 
tells how Nature’s unsympathy with sorrow, her cruel glad- 
ness around death, is her best sympathy. ‘No More Sea” 
tells how real, how home-like, the strange land, be it of earth 
or elsewhere, grows when friends have crossed the sea to it. 
“The Two Waitings” will make some mother kiss the page 
through tears. The two sonnets, “Recognition” and 
“Tdentity,” seal “our love” as the secret of all friend-dis- 
coveries yonder, and no less of the discovery of ourselves. 

But, though the thought looks so often and so lovingly 
thither, there is no turning from the wonder and the joy of 
this world and its life. On the contrary, this is the feeling 


ev er—— 
The times short; the more the reason, then, 
For filling it as full as it can hold 
With thrills of beauty, yearnings for the truth, 
And joys of love and labor manifold. 


Then should it ckance, as we would fain believe, 
Life’s glory waits us in some other sphere, 

Its first great joy shall be we did not miss 
God’s meaning in the glory that is here. 


LIFE AND THOUGHT IN OUR TIME. 
(Rev. J. B. Harrison, in a Vineland paper.) 

T am aware that only a very few people wish to learn any- 
thing, except how to get the largest reward for the least work 
possible; or as employers, how to obtain the greatest amount 
of work for the least possible pry; and generally how to escape 
the doom of toil. But we shall be compelled to learn some 
things in this country by sharp discipline if we refuse to 
learn willingly and dutifully. The universe was here with 
its laws before we came. Wecannot change the moral order 
of the world (though men are still trying, and from time to 
time think they have accomplished it). We shall be obliged 
to learn what this moral order is, and to conform our life to 
it very strictly. 

So many people think there must be some good in a 
printed book, and therefore waste the money which they 
need for food and home comfort and education, in buying 
worthless books, that there is great need that students, cler- 
gymen and readers generally should make their knowledge 
of books of some use to those who have but little time to 
read and who are bewildered and imposed upon by the mul- 
titude of titles inviting their attention. The life and light of 
the world are largely in good books, for in them is recorded 
and preserved the results of human experience. -And it is 
impossible for a race or nation to advance very far in civili- 
zation, or to succeed at all in our time, unless the leaders of 
its people acquaint themselves with these lessons of the past 
and walk by their light. These results and lessons are found 
in the history of nations, and in their vital and noble litera- 
ture. P 

It is time for true men to arraign the enormous selfishness 
so frequently exhibited by what calls itself culture in this 


country. Many men of wealth and leisure, with good books 


and time to eajoy them, show themselves completely indiffer- 
ent about the culture of the “common people” or “laboring 
classes.” What they call their culture withdraws them from 
sympathy with their less-favored fellows. Such men talk 
contemptuously of all efforts or plans for the increase of 
knowledge among the people, and many of them avow that 
they do not believe the “laboring classes” are capable of 
improvement. These dilettanti have to learn that if the work- 
ing people cannot become intelligent, dutiful and in a true 
sense prosperous, we shall all go down together. 

Again many persons are now claiming attention and 
respect as leaders and teachers of the “ laboring people” who 


are themselves—these speakers and writers—grossly ignorant 


of what has been done and learned and written in connection 
with the matters in which they assume to be guides. They 
are not earnest or serious enough to task themselves to any 
real study or examination of any subject. Many of them 
despise knowledge and depend upon what they call intuition 
as the source and authority of their theories. The simple 
truth bearing upon this matter is, that teachers need know- 
ledge, and that there is no good in speeches or sermons or 
books, unless the men who make them have something to 
say, and know something of what they talk or write about. 


MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY. 
{Dr. J. G. Holland, in Scribner tor January-.] 
Tur two great men of the Brooklyn pulpit are splendid 
men physically, and they never could have been the powers 


‘they are had they been otherwise. Dr. Chapin and Robert 


Collyer, though fine and strong in intellectual fibre, are not 
so exceptionally remarkable in that particular as to account 
for their long, strong hold upon the public mind. The two 
Boston preachers who draw the largest crowds, Mr. Phillips 
Brooks and Mr. Murray, are men of entirely exceptional 
physique—hard to be matched anywhere in the world, for 
size and strength. It is aninspiration to look at them. Their 
presence is magnetic. They exercise a charm which can 
only come from complete manhood—the equipoise of thought 
and intent with voice and might. If we turn to our own 
city, and see where the crowds are, we shall findthem at Dr. 
Hall’s and Dr. Taylor’s. Mr. Hepworth’s church, too, is 
usually a crowded one. It is no dishonor to these men to 
say that the people do not flock to them because they preach 
the best sermons to be heard in New York. There are a 
dozen pulpits furnished with as good brains as these. The 
simple truth is that if they were called upon to preach with 
a slender physique and a weak voice, their crowds would 
leave them. They are large, strong, healthy men. America 
does not produce enough of these, and so we were obliged 
to import some of them. The Brick Church has called a 
pastor from London, and he is one of the same kind—strong 
‘enough not only to do an immense amount of pastoral work, 
but to preach without fatigue, perform the duties of a pro- 
fessorship, take charge of school matters in his own district, 
and carry through all the side work that comes to a man in 
his position. The church went for that man simply because 
it could not find him here. It is no dishonor to our theolog- 
ical instutions to go out of the country for such men, because 
America does not raise enough of them for her own use. 
When we produce them in sufficient numbers, we shall not 
be obliged to import them. And when we fully comprehend 
the fact that the body has quite as much to do with pulpit 
usefulness as the heart and the mind, and that one of the 
first conditions of that usefulness is high physical vitality, we 
shall give physical culture the attention that it demands, 
and ultimately raise our own preachers. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S READERS. 
{From the Atlantic for January. ] 


IT was talking not long ago with a lady of a literary turn 
about Daniel Deronda, and got myself into her good 
Jgraces by saying that George Eliot’s vast popularity was a 
‘mystery to me. She agreed with me that fashion had a 
‘great deal to do with it, and said, “I have drawn up a class- 
ification of the novelist’s admirers, which seems to explain 
-her wide influence.” I transcribe this table for you: 

First Class. People who exalt George Eliot simply be- 
cause she’s a woman who writes thoughtful books, 

Second Class. Men who wish to ingratiate themselves 
with women belonging to the first class. 

Third. Class. People who are disappointed in life, or 
unwell, and accordingly like her gloomy views. Also happy 
people, who find her bitterness tonic, and young women who 
go to parties too often and want sadness in their novels, to 
suit the reaction that comes of sitting up late. 

Fourth Class. This contains two varieties: first, those who 
never read philosophy and like to get a smattering of clumsy 
philosophic words in a novel; and second, those who never 
read novels, but are attracted by George Eliot’s because they 
look like philosophy. 

Fifth Class. The skippers. 

Siath Class. The intellectual aristocrats, who say that no 
other novelist introduces persons who know everything and 
are like the most cultured men and women of the day. 

Seventh Class, Myself. (I do truly admire George Eliot’s 
strength, though Ido not like her books. There are some 
‘things so large that they don’t leave much room for likes or 
dislikes. They shove prejudices aside just as a great steamer 
displaces more tons of water than a small one can.) 


THE WEEK BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


iFrom the ‘‘ Children’s Paradise,” by Katharine B. Zerega.] 


CHRISTMAS is a glorious time, 
Honored oft in prose and rhyme; 


But no poet old or young 
Praises of the week has sung 


That precedes the happy day 
Set apart for praise and play. 


Too numerous to all narrate 
Some of its pleasures I’ll relate. 


Quickly running to and fro 
Through the crowded streets we go; 


Now in this store, now in that, 
Choosing colors for a mat. 


Spending all our precious store, 
Wishing that we had some more: 


Buying toys of every kind 
To amuse the infant mind, 


Woolly lamb, and life-like cow, 
Dogs, that plainly say, ‘ bow-wow.” 


Talking dolls, and dollies dancing, 
Dolls on horses gayly prancing. 


Then our parcels home we take, 
But with inward fear we quake 


Lest some bright inquiring eye = 
Bundles stray perchance espy. 


Faces gay and faces serious, 
Open smiles, and smiles mysterious 


Greet us now on every side, 
Doors no longer open wide, 


Every one her needle plies 
While each happy hour flies; 


Words like these are often heard 
“From each little sewing-bird : 


“Do you think Aunt Mary knows 
What I’m making for her, Rose?” _ 


‘“Oh! how pleased dear Charlie’! be, 
When these slippers he will see!” 


Then the dressing of the Tree, 
Oh! delightful mystery! 


Box and bundle every size 
To bewilder infant eyes; 


In the parlor vanish all, 
Room forbid to children small. 


Expectation on tip-toe- 
Through the week we gaily go. 


' And as Christmas eve draws near, 
Parents, friends and children dear, 


Gleeful girl and boisterous boy, 
With their hearts brimful of joy, 


Cheerily in chorus chime, 
‘We have had a happy time!” 


CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY. 


[From Scribner for January. | 

Tux great festival of the year in Norway, as among all 
Germanic nations, is Christmas. Whether it owes all its 
sanctity to its association with the birth of the Saviour is, 
however, an open question; for many customs still kept 
alive in the remoter valleys seem to point beyond the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, to the time when the Norsemen 
ate horse-flesh in honor of Odin and Thor and Frey. The 
festival, as the retaining of the cld name indicates, is .as yet 
strongly tinctured with reminiscences of the old pagan 
Yule. Tracing the character of Christ and his apostles as 
they appear in many popular marchen and legends, the 
conclusion lies near that the people have, consciously or not, 
transferred much that was dear to them in the old gods to 
the new deity, and thus, by a sort of compromise between 
the old faith and the new, have produced a divine type which 
is, at all events, sufficiently national to appeal strongly to 
their Norse hearts. This nationalizing of one’s divinity is, 
of course, not peculiar to Norway; it would have been more 
singular if Norway had shown no trace of it. 

The preparations for the Yule-tide, in the way of pro- 


* 


| visioning the house, would, to American eyes, look per- 


fectly enormous. Baking and brewing and butchering keep 
the whole household busy during the last three weeks pre- 
ceding the festival. And the fact that the process is re- 
peated year after year probably proves that it _is necessary. 
Every man, woman or child who comes within a stone’s 
throw of the house during the holidays (which last until a 
week after New Year) must be invited in and urged to eat 
and drink without regard for comfort. Even the birds are 
to have their share of the Christmas joy. As soon as the 
church-bells have “rung in the feast” at five o'clock in the 
afternoon of Christmas-eve, the father of the house takes his 
richest sheaf of oats or barley and attaches it to the end of 
a pole, which is nailed to the gable of the barns or the 
store-houses. The mother and the children stand by enjoy- 
ing the sight of the happy birds flyttering around the sheaf, 
while the father will perhaps quote the passage about God’s 
care even for the sparrow, wherefore it is right that the 
sparrow, too, should rejoice on the day when Christ was’ 
born. 


Among the many evening visitors which are sure to drop 


s 
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in to taste the Christmas brew, some are apt to be disguised 


by grotesque masks, and otherwise fantastically accoutred. 
These are called Yule-bucks, possibiy because the most com- 
mon mask may have been that of a goat or some other 


horned creature. At present I do not know that any spe- 


cial kind of disguise is preferred. The rule seems to be, 
the more grotesque the better. 

The German custom of haying poor children wander about 
on Christmas-eve, carrying a large lighted star of canvas, 
representing the star of Bethlehem, prevails also in Norway. 
No one can hear their shrill, tiny voices in the snow under 
his window, singing the dear familiar carols, and refuse them 
their well-earned penny. 


CHRISTMAS WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 


[Olive Thorae, in the In the Independent. ) 

Many pretty gifts can be made of colored cardboard, with 
strips of gilt edging and embossed pictures, which come in 
sheets all cut out, and in many cases gummed on the back. 
The first two of these articles can be bought at any first- 
class paper-store, and the last at a stationer’s or a book- 
store. 

To make a frame for a small picture, photograph, awvater- 
colored chromo, or engraving, first prepare the picture 
thus: Cut a piece of common pasteboard—part of an old 


_ box will do—exactly the size of the picture, and sew a loop 


of braid or cord on the back to hang it by. If glass is de- 
sired, procure also a piece of clear glass of the same size. 
Now lay the back, loop down, on the table. On this lay the 


picture face up, and finish with the glass, and bind the three |. 


together with paper gummed over the edge, or with narrow 
ribbon or strip of cloth. Next take of a delicate drab or 
light gray cardboard four strips, one inch and a quarter 
wide, and long enough to cross each other at the corners 
of the picture and leave their ends projecting two-inches. 
Lay these on the picture: so as to get them exactly the 
size and exactly square. At the point where they cross 


each other fasten them with two or three stitches. Cover 
‘the crossing with an embossed picture—a flower is prettiest 


—and gum the frame to the binding of the picture. These 
colored embossed pictures—perhaps you call them Decalco. 
manie pictures—are very pretty and cheap. 

Little vases to stand on a shelf and hold matches, or 


filled with dry sand, to hold a few delicate grasses, autumn 


leaves (mounted on broom-splints), or ferns, are easily 
made. Take for the base a large button-mould or piece of 
stiff cardboard, cut round or oval; cut a strip of colored 
cardboard long enough to go around the standard and lap 
over a half inch, as high as you wish it. Gum itin the 
shape of a cylinder over a broom handle, or anything the 
right size, and hold it firm till dry by winding soft cotton 
thread or yarn around it very closely. When dry, gum it 
to the standard by means of three or four strips of paper 
bent in the middle and fastened half to the inside of the 
cylinder and half to the standard with glue or gum. Then 
ornament with narrow gilt edging at top and bottom, and 
gum a bright picture on the front. Black cardboard with a 
picture is the prettiest. 

A combined pincushion and handkerchief box or jewelry 
box is very pretty and easy to make. Take a good-shaped 
cigar-box, whose cover has a hinge of cloth. Make for the 
top a cushion on a piece of board the size of the cover. The 
cover of another box is just the thing. Make your cushion 
by cutting pieces of old flannel, the first six the size of the 
board, the next smaller, and so on till you haye a pile well 
rounded up on all sides, Now cover with any protty silk 


or velvet, and fasten the edges tightly on the under side of 
the board (you can sew them across from side to side). 
When done, lay it on the top of your box, and fasten it by 
four small screws put through from the under side of the 
cover. Around the edge put plaited ribbon, fringe or gilt 
edging. Line your box, cover and all, with delicate-tinted 
glazed paper, and cover the outside with other colored 
paper, with gilt edging at top and. bottom, and an embossed 
picture or flower on each side. 


JOTTINGS. 


Boston YOUNG MEn’s CHRISTIAN UNton.—A Christmas service 
will be held next Sunday evening, at 74 o’clock, in the Union Hall, 
Boylston street, conducted by Rev. J. F. W. Ware. Social singing 
at close of services. The public cordially invited. 


THE children of the Northfield, Mass., Unitarian Sunday school 
held a fair on Thursday evening, Dec. 14, and realized nearly $50. 
Most of the articles sold were made by the children themselves. 
The proceeds are for the purchase of books and pictures for the 
Sunday school room. 


Lonvon despatches of Monday report a serious colliery explo- 
sion in the South Wales Company’s pit near Newport. The full 
extent of the disaster has not been discovered, but seventeen 
bodies have been recovered and many miners who were rescued 
alive had been seriously and some fatally injured. 


Rey. E. P. Powrtt, of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
will soon publish a volume on ‘‘ The World’s Great Protestantisms,” 
a course of lectures which he is now delivering before his vwn 
people on Sunday evenings. He -willalso about the sametime pub- 
lish a series of discourses on ‘‘ The Religion of Evolution.” 


OvR Boston friends are said to have taken to telegraphing in 
fac-simile by some ingenious application of zinc plate and pencil 
point. If they would telegraph fac-similes of some of their best 
Cambridge men to various parts of the country—not forgetting 
Washington—the favor would be duly appreciated by many. 


Amona the sermons preached in Boston last Sunday and reported 
in the city papers of Monday morning, were: ove on ‘‘ A Revival of 
Loyalty the Need of the Country,” by Rev. C. C. Carpenter; an 
address before the Young Men’s Christian Union, on ‘‘ The Work 
and Glory of the Pilgrims,”’ by Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Ellis; the third 
sermon in the series on Social Problems, on ‘“‘ Poverty,” by Rev. 
M. J. Savage, and a discourse by Dr. Miner on ‘‘The Danger to 
Free Institutions from the Roman Catholic church.” 


Tu disastrous fire at the Brooklyn Theatre has drawn the at- 
tention of municipal authorities all over the world to the question 
of providing adequate safeguards in public buildings, and espe- 
cially in places of amusement, and as the necessity of reassuring 
the public constrains them, managers seem disposed to take such 
measures as are deemed necessary to more fully eq1ip the build- 
ings under their charge. There is no doubt that in this case, as 
in many others, the flower of safety will be plucked from the nettle 
danger. 


_THERE was a peculiar similarity in the storms which visiled a 
large part of our territory on Saturday, the 9th, and Saturday the 
16th. Each was accompanied by an exceedingly violent gale, indi- 
cated by wide and sudden fluctuations of the barometer, and by a 
rapid change of the temperature to intense cold. The latter 
storm, however, brought in its train much snow and rain, with all 
the exquisite delicacy and grace in the burdened trees, and all the 
extreme disagreeableness of the burdened streets to which in this 
climate we are so thoroughly accustomed. 


DuriInG the past week gold has ranged rather higher than 
during the preceding, having gone up to 108, reacting to 1074, 
while silver has ranged rather lower than before, going down to 
57d. per ounce in London, and reacting to 574. The effect of the 
passage of the Bland Silver Bill by the House, if any, appears to 
have been fully discounted. Money isa little more active in the 
New York market, as is usual toward the close of the year, call 
loans being made at from 4 to 7 per cent. ‘The holiday trade is at 
its height, and retailers in certain classes of business appear to be 
as busy as bees; but other kinds of trade remain about as dull as 
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heretofore, with an indisposition on the part of dealers to make 
any active movement at present. 


Gen. WILLIAM F. Barturrt died at his home in Pittsfield, last 
Sunday after a lingering illness. General Bartlett was born in Bos- 
ton and graduated at Harvard University. He was about thirty-six 
years of age. In the war of the Rebellion he madea conspicuously 
brilliant record. During the last two years he has exerted a good 
deal of influence in politics, though he has never consented to 
take an office or a nomination for office. By his eloquent, manly 
and timely address at the celebration of the Centennial of the Bat- 
tle of Lexington, which sounded the key-note of the expressions of 
friendship and good will between the North and South, he made a 
national reputation. Last year he was nominated by acclamation 
for the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, on the 
ticket with Goy. Gaston, but declined to serve. 


THE Christmas and New Year’s Festival for poor and worthy 
children, which has been given for several years by the Union, 
will be held this year on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 30th, in Union 
Hall and Franklin Hall, on Boylston street. Care is taken to invite 
only those children who are needy and worthy, and for whom the 
Christmas season brings no other festival. The children are sup- 
plied with articles of clothing according to their special 
necessities, and also with books, toys, refreshments, ete. The 
festivals in previous years, have been the means of affording much 
happiness and comfort to the recipients, and much joy and satis- 
faction to those ladies and gentlemen through whose kind and 
liberal donations and valued personal assistance the annual festival 
for poor and worthy children have been held. 


Rey. CHARLES G. AMES seems to be meeting with the very best 
sort of success in his effort to spread reasonable views of religion 
among the working men of Philadelphia. A private correspondent 
writes: ‘‘As I have sat listening on Sunday evenings to our good 
Mr. Ames at the Spring Garden Hall, for now six weeks, I have 
thought how you would rejoice, could you see the promise in that 
movement of a new day for Liberal Christianity in this great city. 
The audience steadily increases. Last evening there must have 
been batween six and seven hundred, and so still you could hear 
a pin drop. Swch hearty congregational singing! And his lec- 
tures, so full and running over with the inspirations of genius, so 


profound in thought, so deep in devoutness end walking with God. 
T feel like one who has long watched for the morning and now sees. 
it dawn. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES.—At the church of the Messiah, New York, 
a special service will be held at 11 a.m. on Christmas day, when 
Rey. W. R. Alger will preach. The congregation of All Souls’ 
church will unite with the congregation of the church of the Mes- 
siah in this service. The Sunday school of All Souls’ church will 
celebrate Christmas by a special service in the church at 3 0’clock 
next Sunday afternoon. The church will be dressed with ever- 
greens, and Dr. Bellows will make the usual Christmas address. 
All interested are cordially invited to be present. 

At Unity chapel, Brooklyn, Christmas will be celebrated by a 
special service on Christmas eve. 

At the Second church Mr. Chadwick will preach a Christmas ser- 


mon next Sunday A.M., but there will be no further celebration of 
the day. 


At the church of the Saviour tha usual Christmas services will 
undoubtedly be held, but we have received no notice of the cele- 
bration, 


THE Massachusetts teachers will hold their thirty-second annual 
Convention in Springfield, Mass., beginning on Tuesday evening 
next, Dec. 26th, with an address at the Opera House by W. T. 
Harris, of St. Louis, upon “The Edueational Significance of the 
Centennial Exposition.” The association meets at nine o’clock, 
Wednegday morning, the 27th, in the High School Hall, where, 
after the preliminaries of organization, there will be discussions 
upon ‘‘The Metric System,” opened by William F. Bradbury, 
master in the Cambridge High School, ‘“‘The Reformed Spelling,” 
opened by Rey. Dr. Thomas Hill, late President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and ‘‘The Elements of Expression in Speech,” opened by 
Prof. Moses T. Brown, of Tufts College. The high school, gram- 
mar school and primary school sections of the association have 
separate meetings, in the afternoon, in different rooms in the high 
school building. Distinguished foreigners are expected to address 
the association in relation to the progress of education in their 
own countries. All the hotels of the city offer board to delegates 
at special rates, andit is expected that all the important railroads 
of the State will grant free return tickets. Tne headquarters of 
the directors of the association will be at the Haynes House. 


The ‘Inquirer. 


- Special Notices. 


J. W. Bouton’s priced Cata- 


Published every Thursday, from the middle of 
September to the middle of July, in the Park Bank 
Building, 214 Broadway, New York. 

To be in season for insertion the same week, 
communications intended for publication must be 
forwarded in time to reach this office not later than 
Tuesday. No attention is paid to anonymous 
communications. We require the name and ad- 
dress of every writer, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as guarantees of good faith. 


JOHN W. 


Protestant eae 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


CHADWICK, 
AT THE 


Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 


Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


logue of Illustrated, Fine Art, 
and Standard Books, suitable 
Sor presentation or the library, 


may be had gratis on applica- 


Communications relating to the editorial depart- 1876—77. 
ment of the paper should be addressed, ‘* Editor —— 4 
of the Inquirer, P. 0. Box 109, New York City;” LECTURES: tion to 706 Broadway. 


all others to ‘‘ Publisher,” same address. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Three Dollars per year,in advance. Clergymen, 
Two Dollars per year. Postage, Twenty Cents 
per year, in advance. Remittances should be made by 
Registered Letter or by Post-Office Money Order, or Draft 


on New York payable to PusiisHer oF Tue INQUIRER. V. Emanuel Swedenborg. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

Six cents per agate line per week; outside page) We 

and pages next reading matter, tem cents per line. 
Special Notices tweaty cents per line. 


J, Luther and the Reformation. 
Sunday evening, Nov. 5, 1876. 
II. John Calvin and his System. 
~Sunday evening, Dec. 3, 1876 
Ill, George Fox and Quakerism. 
Sunday evening, Dec. 17, 1876, 
IV. Wesley and Methodism. 
Sunday evening, Jan. 7, 1877. 


Sunday evening, Feb. 4, 1877. 
Wis Marans, and Universalism. 
Sunday evening, March 4, 1877. 
VII. Thomas Paine; His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion, 
Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 


[Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 


| 

Discount—Five per cent. on yearly accounts} 
amounting to $250 and under $50). Ten per cent. = 
on yearly accounts amounting to $500 or more, 


Copy for Thursday’s paper received until Tuesday |— 
afternoon. 


Advertisements must be acceptable in every |_ 
respect. _ 


Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 Broadway. 


Address, 
THE INQUIRER, 


Box 109, New York. 


VIIl. Channing and Unitarianism, 
Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


IX. Theodore Parker. * 
$ Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 


Hour or Lecture, HAauF-past SEVEN. 
Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Service, 
Third Sunday Evening of each Month, with the above ex- 
ceptions. 


\[adame Ivan C. Michels, 
u SHAKSPEARIAN READER, 
Aceepts engagements for Church and Parlor Readings. 
Ladies and Gentlemen thoroughly instructed in Elocu- 
tion. For Terms and Testimonials apply to 

33 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
' Economy and Waste. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. A. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P, SOMERBY, 139 salle St., 
New York, Copies sent by mail at the rate of pve cents 
each and Postage. : 


Phe. ‘Address of ie J is ie 


LOCKE is to the care of W. H. Baldwin, President. 2 
Young Men's Christian Union, !8 Boylston St., Boston, 
‘ ‘ 


eee 
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New Publications. 
SCRIBNER FOR JANUARY 


Is specially notable not only for the excellence, but for 
the great variety of its contents and the beauty of its illus- 
trations. Among the more noteworthy articles there is 
an illustrated paper on 


“NORWAY AND THE NORSEMEN,” 


by Pror. Borresen, an Ainericanized Norwegian, of Cor- 
nell University. Gen. McOLvLLAN’s interesting series ot 
Travel-Sketches begins vgith — 


“A WINTER ON THE NILE,” 


in which he discusses the Khedive’s army and system of 
internal improvements, etc. CLarence Cook, in his 
paper on HousrsoLp AND Home Decoration, takes up such 
practical matters as bedroom furniture, open fires and 
furnace heat, ga; and kerosene lights, blue and white 
china. Mr, BARNARD’s paper, 


“THE ENGLISH WORKINGMAN’S 
HOME,” 


describes the Shattesbury Building Association in London, 
with illustrations ot houses for workingmen. 


“ WHAT OUR CHURCHES COST US,” 


shows us the relative cost of church-work. | 

Other illustrated papers are: a sketch of John Bur- 
roughs (with portrait) ; ‘“‘ Liverworts and Ferns,” by Mrs. 
8S. B. Herrick; ‘Day Dreams,’ a poem ot New England 
life, and ‘* Papa Hoorn’s Tulip,’ an extravaganza with 
laughable silhouettes by Howard Pyle. 


Dr. Holland’s Novel, 
“NICHOLAS MINTURN,” 


gives us bright and breezy discussions of “various themes 
on board an ocean steamer, followed by a collision and 
shipwreck, the story of which is most graphically told. 

Ina light vein are ‘‘My Friend Moses,” by John Hab- 
berton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies; ? a talk “ Cofcerning 
Cheapness,” by Charles Carroll; and ‘ Ghosts,” a short 
story by Isabella T. Hopkins. os 5 Ya 


“THAT LASS 0” LOWRIE'’S” 
is fully sustained in interest and power. . at 


There are poems by R. H. StoddarJ,‘‘ H. H.,” Dr. Hol- 
land, Charles de Kay, R. W. Gilder, and Comstantina E. 
Brooks. 

In“ Topics of the Time,” Dr, Holland discusses ‘‘The 
Chinese in San Francisco,” ‘The Moral Value ot Physical 
Strength,” and ‘The Disease of Mendicancy.”? ‘* The Old 
Cabinet” is about ‘t Charlotte Bronte,” ‘Savage Life in 
the City,’ ‘American Authors and English Critics,” 
* Pictures,” and ‘‘Essipoff.”” ‘‘Home and Society” is 
given up to the the third of the "Letters to .a Young 
Mother.” “Gulture and Progress” has a new feature in 
a regular letter from London on ‘' English Books.” ‘ The 
World’s Work” and “Bric-a-Brac ” are excellent, and 
the whole constitutes almost a model number of this un- 
rivalled magazine, 


15 MONTHS FOR $4. 


To new subscribers who wish to get the opening chapter 
of “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” we will send 15 numbers for 
$4, beginning with the magnificent Midsummer Holiday 
number (Aug. ’76), and ending with Oct. °77. $4a year; 35 
cents anumber. Postage prepaid. 


ScRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


ready for Christmas. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. Poems 
Selected by the editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours.” 


This is the third volume in the ‘‘ Wisdom Series; ” first 
yolume, Selections from the Thoughts of M. Aurelius An- 
toninus; second volume, Selections from the Imitation of 
Christ. The three pocket volumes are neatly bound in 
cloth, red edges. Price, 59 cents each. 


SAPPHO. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 


By Franz Grillparzer. Translated by Ellen Frothing- 
ham. Square, l8mo. Cloth, red edges. Price, $1. 


GOETHE'S WEST-EASTERLY DI- 
VAN. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
John Weiss. Square 18m9, Cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.25. : 

Sold by all Booksellers, Mailedy postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, . ; 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


New Publications. 


ape Walker’s Sermons. 


REASON, FAITH AND DUTY. Ser- 


mons preached chiefly in fhe college chapel. By 
James Walker, late President of Harvard University. 
With a new portrait engraved on steel expressly tor 
this work, Square 12mo. Price, $2. 


“Although for the most part preached in the college 
chapel, these sermons are applicable to every kind of 
hearer, and even the noble one on ‘'The Young Man’s 
Dream of Life,” which might seem to belong only there, 
from its litle, rises above a mere college atmosphere, and 
may well do for its readers what it did for some who 
heard it, in altering and deepening their views of life and 
duty, forever.”—Salem Gazette. 


A BOOK OF POEMS. By John W. 
Chadwick. Price, $1. 
A second edition of this deservedly popular work is just 


ready, the tirst having disappeared immediately. Sold by 
all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. 


READY DECEMBER 20: 
MARTINEAU’S 
}ndeavors After the Chris- 


TIAN LIFE. 


A neat 12mo. volume of 469 pages, and sold at the low 
price of $1, with the usual discount of 20 per cent. to cler 
gymen. Sent, postage prid, on receipt of price. 

The Christian Register says: ‘‘We are glad to learn that 
the Unitarian Association will soon publish a new edition 
of Martineau’s ‘Endeavors After the Christian Life,’ an 
admirable volume which has been too long out ot print. 
In 1866 Dr. Martineau revised this book, and ‘ was relieved 
and surprised to find how little it had been thrown out of 
tune by th» altered pitch of thought and sentiment.” 
‘Appealing mainly to the simplest trusts and aspirations 
of the human heart, if is compensated ror haying nothing 
new upon its pages by having so much the less thatis 
liable to grow old.’ We trustit will have a large sale in 
our country, thus blessing a new generation of fortunate 
and grateful readers.” 


: American Unitarian Association, 
7 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
NEARLY READY. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 


THINGS. 
BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Miscellaneous. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. FullyWarranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanvuzen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


SHEPHERD'S PATENT 
DESK SLATE. 


The most attractive, amusing and instructive article 
you Gan give to children. Parties buying for Sunday 
Schools should not fail to see it, For sale by all Station- 
ers and Toy Dealers. 

0. C, SHEPHERD, 176 and 178 Centre St., N. ¥. 


| New Publications. 


THE YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 
[Jnitarian Congregational 
CHURCHES 


EV Oueah Si7 7s 


With Calendar adapted for use throughout the country, 
and containing the usual amount of denominational in- 
formation, will be published December 23. 

Price 20 cents; for which a copy wi!l be sent to any 
address, postage paid. Packages of ten or more, 15 cents 
a copy. 

Hembers of the Association will receive a copy without charge. 


American Unitarian Association, 
7 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


]foliday “Music Books! 
17 SPLENDID VOLUMES FOR PRESENTS. 
Uniform in Style, Binding and Price, 
which is for each Book, in Boards, 


$2.50; in Cloth, $3.00; in 
Cloth, full Gilt, $4.00. 


THE WORLD OF SONG 


is the latest Volume of Bound Music, has 250 pages, full 
Sheet Music Size, and is filled with the best Songs and 
Duets of the day. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE 


is the latest Bound Volume of Instrumental Music, 232 
pages, Full Seeet Music Size, filled with the best recent 
compositions of Strauss, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, and other 
Is a companion to the famous “Gems oF STRAUSS.” 


Also, Voeal. | Moore's Irish MELopIEs, 


aah 5 
Gems OF ENGLISH Song, Se awe aae, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
WREATH OF GreMs, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
{OPERATIC PEARLS, 


Instrumental, 


Gems OF STRAUSS, 
Home Crrcie, Vou. 1L._& Il. 
; Pranist’s ALBUM, 
PIANOFORTE GEMS, 


Also the Musica TREASURE, both Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal, Orcan At Home, tor Reed Organs, and P1ANo at Home, 
with Piano Duets, 


Either book mailed, post tree, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, 
New York. 


cE sr. Nicwowas for January, with its cheery gieeting on 
the cover, its exquisitely beautiful frontispiece, the won- 
derful variety inits pages. and its 


FUN FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


Will charm everybody both old and young. 

Among the more notable papers will be found a ‘* Letter 
to a Young Naturalist,” by William Howitt, the poet, and 
“The Stars for January,” by Protsssor Proctor, the as- 
tronomer. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JANUARY, 


Will also contain a paper by Horace E. Scudder, ‘Great 
Grandfather’s Books and Pictures,’ with fac simile re- 
productions from the ‘** New England Primer ”’ and Web- 
ster’s old ‘‘ Spelling-Book.’’ ‘* Budge’s Visit to the Centen- 
nial,’’ by the author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,’ and *t The Mod- 
ernand Medieval Ballad of Mary Jane,” with silhouette 
drawings by Hopkins, wilt be tound amusing and enter- 
taining, Besides 


“HISOWN MASTER,” by Trowbridge, 
There are Shorter Stories and Poems, Rhymes and Non - 
sense Verses, Historical Sketches, a Fairy Tale, Comical 
Pictures, Pages for Very Little Folks, &c., &c. In short, 
thisis the NEW YEAR’S NUMBER of that magazine of 
which “The London Daily News” suid, “ We wish we 
could point to its equal in our own Perirdical Literature.” 

Send one dollar for a trial subscription, beginning with 
the November number, and including the splendid Christ 
mas Holiday number, with William Cullen Bryant's 
“\ Boys of My Boyhood,” and the New Year’s number, with 
William Howitt’s ‘‘ Letter toa Young Naturalist;” and 
the February number, which will have 


«A TALK WITH AMERICAN BOYS,” 


By Tow Hugues, that earnest, honest, strong-hearted En- 
glishman, who is known all over the world as * the friend 
of the school-boy.”” 

Subscriptions received by all booksellers, Sold by all 
news-dealers. $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


a 
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“‘Choicest Literature of the Day,”1. a. rune 


Vy. THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
ing authors, Prot. Max Mul- 
ler, Prof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Dr. W. B. 
Carpente1, Protessor Huxley, 
R. A, Proctor,FrancesPower 
Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jas A. Froude, Mrs. Muloch, 
Mrs Oliphant, Mrs. Alexan- 
der, Miss Thackeray, Jean 
| Ingelow, George MacDonald, 
Wm. Biack nthony _‘Trol- 
lope, Matthew Arnold, Henr 
Kingsley, Francis Galton, Ww, 
W.Story, Auerbach, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, rowning 
represented in the pages of 


and many overs are 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1877, the Living Age enters upon its 182d yol- 
ume, with the continued commendation of the best men 
and. journals of the country, and with constantly increas- 
ing success, 

In 1877 it will furnish to its readers the productions 
of the foremost authors above named and many 
others; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories 
by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount, 


Unapproached by any other Periodi- 
cal 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scientific 
matter of the day, trom the pens of the leading Essay- 
‘ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Edi- 
tors, representing every department of Knowledge and 
Progress. 

The Living AGE (in which its only competitor, “ Every 
Saturday,” has been merged) isa weekly magazine of sixty- 
four pages, giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering 1ts amount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
With a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, 
-from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
The importance of the Living Acé to every American 
reader as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
‘compilation of an indispensable current literature—indis 
.pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
‘is sufilciently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions : E 

“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
‘abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature.”—Boston Journal. 

““A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“The best neriodical’ in America.”—Theo. L. Cuyler, 

D.D. 

“It has no equalinany country.’”’—PhiladelphiaPress. 

“Inno other single publication can there be found: so 
much of sterling literary excellence.”—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

“Itreproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized werld upon all topics of living interest.?’—Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

“Tneomparable in the richness, variety and sterling 
worth ofits articles, and equal to several ordinary maga- 
zines in the amount of matter presented.”—The Standard, 
Chicago. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.”’—The Nation, 
New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week,”—The Advance, Chicago. 

“With it alonea reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, politics and science 
of the day,’—The Methodist, N. Y¥. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, a.e here gathered 
together.”’—Illinois State Journal. 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a satis- 
factory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest writers living. 
It-is, therefore, indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all thatis admirable ani note- 
worthy in the literary world.”—Boston Post. 


sat Ought to find a place in every American home.”—N, Y. 
imes. 


Published weekly at $8 per year, free of postage. 
ig- EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877,.69 

To all new subscribers for 1877 will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first instalments of a new and powerful serial 
story, “The Marquis of Lossie,” by GEO. MACDON.- 
ALD, now appearing in the Living Ace from advance 
sheets, 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 
“Possessed of the Living Acr and one or other of our 


vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 


himself in command of the whole situation.”.—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tur Livine AcE and either one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, both postpaid; or, tor $9.50, the Livine Acr 
and Scribner's St. Nicholas or A ppleton’s Journal, 


Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm. First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee, as 
an assurance, that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business never lost 
a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or principal; 
neither we nor our customers ever took an acre of land 
under foreclosure, Send tor particulars and references, 

J, B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street,¥ 
New York. 


OUT--SELLING IMMENSELY-THE 
(Jentennial Exposition, 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED, 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 
pages, only $2.50. Treats of the entire histor: , grand 
buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great ays, etc, 
The best chance of 100 years to coin money fast, as ¢very- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks, 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
HUBBARD BROTHERS Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati. (., Chicago Til., or Springfield, Mass: 


CAUTION. books assuming to be" oMelal" 
etc. 


eu a oes 
EMPLOYMENT. 

I want 1,000 agents to canvass tor the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST and GROWING WORLD. ‘I will give such 
terms and furnish such advertising tacilities that no 
man need make less than $20) per month and all expenses 
—no matter whether he ever canvassed before or not. Ad- 
dress DR. 0. PHELPS BRO WN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, N. J., and full particulars will be sent by return 
mail. 


a faa Pare 
HE JONES & CO. 

Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 
continue to manufacture those superior Bells which have 
made troy. celebrated throughout the world. All Bells 
Warranted Satisfactory. Particular attention given to 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Bells. Ilustrated Cat- 
alogues sent free. 


MYER Mir, 
YY eELL = “| 
CHURCH.SCHOOL FIRE -ALARM {| 
, Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
Tiving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free, 


*‘ BLYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to 694 West Kighth St., Cincinnati, O, 


MARVELOUS. 
> The success of agents with the 
Magnificent new combination 
of THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEKKLY. ‘Let no agent fail to 
send for particulars at on e. 

Address, CHAS, CLUCAS & CO. 
14 Warren St. New York, or 
112 Monroe St.. Chicago, 


a Week to Agents. Samples FREE 
P. O, VICKERY, Augusta Maine. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit. 


B55 $77 
free. H. HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


BEG hee" t 
BABBITT’S TOILET. SOAP, 
2 yl ‘homers TT nrivalled for the 


toilet and the bath. 
Y Noartificialandde- 
\ceptive odors to 


, xper- 
iment the manu- 
facturerofB. 7. Bab- 
bitte Best Soap has 
perfected and now 


endom. Sample box containi: 
free to any address on receipt.o 


ty. 


s PRINTINGERESSES fh 350, 
y >@SEND10:CTS.TO « 
zEW/_EDWARDS.36 CHURCH S"NEWYORK. 


Agents wanted. Outfit dna’ 


$12 a day at home. 
. terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


| Abbey, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, 


()VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China and Glass, 
Clocks and Bronzes. 


MAJOLICA, FAIENCE, GIEN, TORQUAY AND WARES 
Goods packed and shipped free of charge, 


()’BRIEN & COMPANY, 


IMPORTER op 
MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS 


or 


DRY GOODS, 
' CARPETS, 
CLOTHING 


141 and 143, 15{ to 159 Atlantic Ave. 


We solicit an inspection of our magnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty-one in number—conceded to 
be the largest, mest varied ani best selected ever exhib 
ited in Brooklyn, with.a stock in value amounting to over 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O'Brien & Co., 
A441 ana 143,151 to 159 Atlantic Avenue 


cues eee 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES,. 
ACADEM.ES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Toll Gate! Prize Picture sent free {’ 


An ingenious 
gem. 50 objects to find. 


Address, with stamp, EB. 0. 
1491-1y 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with sadete exactly fitted tothe Bald 
spot, so. pertect, and-wit' work so ingeniously, contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom thé skin the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow-' 
ing hair; they are so perce sey cannot be detected._ 
Made only at BATCHELOR S Celebrated Wig Factory, 16. 
Bond Street, N.Y. 


[AIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid,. 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, ‘no ridicu: 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad d es,-leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Sold and pri perly 
applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond St., K Y. 
Sold by all druggists. 4 


W. A, Batehelor’s. Curative Ointment 


Immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal’ Oi] 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s  Dentifrieg ‘er, beaux 


A and. ~ 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath, 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Rlack or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- - 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them, 


MISF 


English Brussels, Three Ply 


Te COA 


and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, 


RPETS.. 


Velyet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cheep, 


AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent fo any part of the United States free of charge. 


se SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


J. A. BENDALL.. 


=o Pt Oe oe et 
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HANOVER 
[IRE INSURANCE CO., 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 
JANUARY 1, 1876. 


Cash Capital..... .......0. 6 
Reinsurance Fund 
Outstanding Liabilities 
NEU NUFPICSiescs spe | secs 


112,298 14 
392,759 20 


$1,592,775 09 


sb eeeenenerene 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and Office............cssccseeeees - $102,756 92 
United States Six Per Cent. Bonds...... .... 596,637 50 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on im~ 
proved..Real Estate in the Cities of New 
York and'Brooklyn. - 600. oo etecaete eeu ene 326,025 00 
Loans on Call (Market Value of Securiities, 
{ 114,850 09 
230,265 00 
41,650 00 
} 57,250 00 
Balance in hands of Agents and Uncollecited 
Office Premiamsp.d 6.05.5. adeussccrs dod es 99,163 $6° 
Accrued Interest on Bonds ani! Mortgages and 
and Call Loams,.........+s000++ Wen wep ea aeaen 7,067 22 
Real Wstatect..-o.1-) tence dencches ctve pemcdstient 17,109 49 


$1,592,775 09 


BENJ. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


RENEWER= 


Tuts standard article is compound- 
- ed with the greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and as 
satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its 
youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching 
and dandruff. It gives the head a 
cooling, soothing sensation of great 
comfort, and the scalp by its use 
becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores 
the capillary glands to their normal 
vigor, preventing baldness, and mak- 
ing the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been 
found so effectual or desirable. 

A. A. Hayes, M.D., State Assayer 
of Massachusetts, says, ‘*’The con- 
stituents are pure, and carefully se- 
lected for excellent quality ; and I 
consider it the Brest PREPARATION 
for its intended purposes.” 


Price, One Dollar. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 
This elegant preparation may be 
relied on to change the color of the 
beard from gray or any other undesir- 
able shade, to, brown or black, at dis- 
cretion. Itis easily applied, being in 
one preparation, and: quickly and ef- 
fectually produces a permanent color, 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 


Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO., 


NASHUA, N.H. 
Gold by all Drugglsts, and Donlors in Mediciaess 


LAMAR 
[N SURAN 6H COMP ‘ANY: 


OF NEW YORK« 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $13,269 20 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . 804, 220 00 
Loans on Gall, Good Stouks Collateral, yi “000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick pois 
ings . . 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’ 3. ane 
Premiums in course of collection. .. 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 21,48750 


$408,092 05 
$14,300 56 


Losses unadjusted estimated ati 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. _ 
A. R, FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Bec’y. 


HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 
Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-sixth Semi-Annual Statement, 


Sporn the condition of the Company on the first day of 
& « July, 1876. md 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 


Cash ‘Capital 7 . ¢ é 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . .. : 247,326 66 
Net Surplus ; a 958,868 71 


move Assete - - - 86, es ad 84 


— 


» sgoMatary oFassersi ?/ 


CASH IN) BANKS... .. 50. eccvcegesennstee Susbecwe $426,946 71 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,820,000 1,922,738 01 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,642,125 U0 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 287.487 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) _ 69,250 00 


(MARKET VAL EOF Srp Ee. $54 423,650 OU 

INTEREST DUE ON Ist JUL 73,894 53 

_BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS. 181,157 19 

a es ABLE 10,833 34 
REMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 

e POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFIQE.......... 13,634 56 


Total - - - - $6,051,716 84 
LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON ‘1st 
SU EMEA STG. SEAT ia re WS. ealcistrns unis ebivee ciate $245,926 65 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID,...... ccc csse cess eee e ences 1,400 00 


Total - - - - $247,326 66 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 


D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, Fi a 
C. K. FRANCIS, {Ass t Secretaries. 


A Dividend of FIVE per cent. has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after Tuesday. the 18th of July. 


New Yorx, Uth July, | 1876. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL | 
[ike INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, cies JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

C. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
AGENTS hates igaib money etal De 


AOD » Address Dr. Chase's Frinting House, Ann Arbor, 
ich, 


$5 to $20 


2 


per day athome. Samples worth $5 jree, 
Strvaon & Co,, Portland, Maine, 


ATLANTIC. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51. WALL, 


ORGANIZED 


ST. 


2. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
_IE H. . CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHE N IX. 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital..... afoveeveinelas shatelvia Parstennee $1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, Jau. 1, 1876......... 2,549,958 77 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoap- 
WAY, Cor. Si ay New York. 


Brooklyn Office, ., gt 12 & 14 Court St, 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, ae .- 98 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss ae fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with i 
imperative duty on every one to av: ail themscives of the 
protection afforded by the PHenix Insurance OoMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firrk,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industrv. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary . 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[FE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


NEW YORK, : 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 

has paid $4,560,0! 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 

bilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $1U0 Liabili- 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 


It gives the best Insurance on the best liyes at the most: 


favorable rates. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
President. Vice-President.. 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary | 


ia & SroKES {Assistant Secretaries. 


PEAS AND COFFEES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, ; 

In lots to suit customers, SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB 

ORGANIZERS and those who devote whole or part of ime 
in selling our goods. Send for new Price List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O, Box 5643), Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


ts trifling cost, as to render it an ° 


return premiums to Policy-holders ; has’ 


‘ 


60 
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New Publications. 


(seoon’s NEW BOOKS. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 


By H.W. Lonarettow. Superbly illustrated by Mary A. 
HAtwock and other artists. Beautifully bound, $5.00, 
‘For a Holiday Present, or for a keepsake for a friend or 
sweetheart, it is the exact thiny that a refined taste would choose. 
—N, Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotype, with descriptive 
letter-press, Large 4to. Tastefully bound. Price of 
each 810.0090. 

GEMS of the DRESDEN GALLERY. 

GEMS of the GRAY COLLECTION, 

THE TITIAN GALLERY, 

GALLERY OF GREAT ARTISTS. 

“Elegant gift books for the holiday season, having a 
superior and permanent value. Either of the four is a 
book that any person may rejoice to own, and the four 
together, costing less than an indifferent painting, consti- 
tute a collection of examples of the highest achievement 
inart which not long ago few could hope to possess with- 
out lavish expenditure.—Boston Advertiser. 


ILLUSTRATED POETS. 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, 
LOWELL, TENNYSON, 
MEREDITH, SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES, 


Finely illustrated, beautifully bound. $35.00 euch. 
8a>Tasteful Gift Books. 


“LITTLE CLASSIC” EMERSON. 


Complete in 9 pretty volumes. #1.5@each, In box- 
$13.50, sap A noble gift. 


“ LITTLE CLASSIC ” HAWTHORNE. 


Complete in 22 tasteful volumes, each with new Vignette, 
$1.25a volume. Setin box $28.75. 2G A royal 
Gitt. 


HOLIDAY LONGFELLOW. 


LOonGFELLow’s Yoems, with nearly 300 llustrations by the 
most famous American and European artists. 8yvo. 
Finely bound, $10. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Business Established in 18385. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


HOMCOPATHIC 


Puarmacy anv Mepican Pusuisuine Hovse, 


New York; 145 Grand Street. Philadelphia: 635 Arch St. 
and 125 South llth St. Baltimore: 135 West Fayette St. 
San Francisco: 234 Sutter St.. 

Keep constantly on hand a full supply of Homeopathic 
Family Medicine Cases and Books giving plain directions 
fer their use. Send stamp for Catalogue giving descrip- 
tion and prices of the various styles and sizes, 

»_N. B.—-BOERICKE & TAFEL received the only Centen- 
nial Prize Medal awarded at the Philadelphia Exposition 
Yor excellency of Homeopathic Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions and Fine Exhibit. 


Wood & DAVIS, 
BANKERS, 
31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITIES AND GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD 


ON COMMISSION, 
©. D, WOOD, 


8. D. DAVIS, 


Mage Lanterns and Sterns 


PARLOR AND EXHIBITION USE. 


A fine assortment of Lantern Views from all coun- 
tries and upon all subjects. 


Microscopes ano Microscopic Osvects, 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF. SCIENTIFIC AND 
OPTICAL GOODS. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JESSE. 8S. CHEYNEY, 


(Successor in Department of Scientific Instruments to 
James W, QUEEN & Co.), 


1 & 3. Bonp STREET, New York. 


THREE AWARDS 


TO 


REED & BARTON, 


686 BROADWAY, New York, 


FOR 


Silyers Plated Gonde 


AT 


Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 


Extract frcm Judges’ Report: 


“An extensive display of Silver-Plated Goods, includ- 
ing all varieties of Household Table-Ware. 


“Their Hollow Ware, plated upon White Metal, is of 
high excellence, with designs in good taste and quality 
and finish of superior character ” 


“Their many patterns ot Knives, Forks and Spoons are 
of great excellence.” 


“Their Historical Vase, 


“PROGRESS;” 


illustrating phases of the XVth and XIXth Centuries, an 
original and elaborate composition of striking character 
and praiseworthy excellence, both in design and execu- 
tlon.”’ 


Reed & Barton have been awarded the First Premiums 
for their wares wherever exhibited, in America and for- 
eign countries, including the 


World's Fair, New York, 1853. 
International Exposition, Chili, 8. A., 1875. 


SALESROOMS, 686 Broadway, N. Y, 


NTEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


essrs. Little, Brown & Co. 


have in preparation, uniform with Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionaries 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 


BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS AND DOCTRINES. 

From the Time of the Apostles to the Age of Charle- 

Magne. By Various Writers. Edited by Wm. Sui7H,D.C.L. 

and Rev. Prof. Waczr,M.A. To be completed in 3 vols. 

This work is designed to give a comprehensive account 
of the Personal, the Literary,the Dogmatic and the Ec- 
clesiastical Life of the Church during the first eight cen- 
turies of Christianity, and,im combination with the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities recently published, it will 
afford, itis believed, the most complete collection of mate- 
rials for the Church History ot that period which has yet 
been published, either in England or abread. It is mainly 
Biographical; and, without claiming to afford a complete 
onomasticon of the Christian world, an endeavor has been 
made to render available tor practical use all the materials 
furnished in the great standard books of reference on this 
subject, such as Tillemont, Baronius and Ceiller. The 
writings of the Fathers have, at the same time, been inde- 
pendently studied; the original authorities have been in- 
vestigated afresh, and the latest results of modern inguiry 
taken into consideration. Among the writers, in addition 
to other well-known divines and historians, are some of 
the most distinguished authorities at our universities, 
such as Professors Tigneout, Westcott, Swainson and 
Cowell, of Cambridge, Professors Bright and Stubbs of Ox- 
ford, and Prof. Salmon of Dublin, while foreign and Amer- 
ican scholars have also co-operated in the work.” Special 
and minute attention has also heen paid to the Church 
History of England, Scotland and Ireland; and this branch 
of the subject has, it is hoped, been worked out with a 
thoroughness never before attempted. 


Me- Chadwick’s Poems.— 


A BOOK OF POEMS. 
By JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


One handsome volume, cloth, gilt, red edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


“Those who believe in a variety of Christmas gifts, 
adapted to the needs and tastes of unlike recipients, 
usually have a pet offering which will surely be acc epta- 
ble to many friends of kindred spirit. Sometimes they 
may be perplexed to decide concerning the favorite book, 
but this year they may well set their hearts at once upon 
circulating a little volume entitled ‘A Book of Poems by 
John W. Chadwick.’ * #* There is nothing light and 
trifling ; there are no attempts at wit; few flavorings of 
humor ; but there is a certam charm even in the prevail- 
ing seriousness. They are not sombre or monotonous, 
but only uniformly earnest in loyalty to what is derp and 
true and real. Some other modern poems may be more 
admired and praised ; few will be so gratefully remem 
bered or so fondly loved.”’—Christian Register, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Mailed postpaid by the Pub 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Books that every Unitarian 


SHOULD READ. 


DR. DEWEY’S NEW _ BOOK. 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 
SERMONS BY REY. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


ORTHODOXY AND REVIVALISM. Ser- 


mons by REV. J, T, SUNDERLAND, of Chicago. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


617 Broapway, New Yorx. 


New Works by Prof. F. Hui- 


DEKOPER!! 


Now Ready. 


—— 


JUDAISM AT ROME, B. C. 76, to A.D. 140. 
By DR, FREDERIC HUIDEKOPER (President Mead- 
yille University, Pa.) 12mo, Cloth, $2.25, 


THE BELIEF OF THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES CONCERNING CHRIST’S MISSION TO 
THE UNDERWORLD. By Dr. Freperto HuIpeKorrr. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


647 Broapway, New Yorx. 


1877. POSTPAID. $1.60. 
(HE NURSERY ; A Monthly 


MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Send ten cents for a 
Sample Number and Premium.List. 


a JOHN L. SHOREY, i 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Grorcr M. Brarp, Henry W. Bellows, William M. Bick- 
nell, John W. Chadwick, George W. Cooke, E. P. Powell, 
C. C. Shackford, Henry M. Simmons and S. Alfred Steinthal 
are among the contributors to this number of Tur Inqummr. 


Tuer holidays, with their good cheer and food wishes, 
with happy, smiling faces among old and young—the holi- 
days are here, and they bring these things now as ever, not- 
withstanding political entanglement and business depression, 
public embarrassment and individual uncertainty. Here 
and now, as everywhere and always, the bonds of union are 
stronger than the tendency to separate, and the everlasting 


‘claims its ascendency, despite the self-assertion of the par- 


tial and transient, and each draws a little nearer toward 

consciously keeping time with the rhythmic throb which in 

the last analysis beats through all that is. In the hope and 

with undoubting faith that very slowly, little by little, inch 

by inch, the world draws nearer to the light, we look forward 

with a steady and confident gaze, and wish for all our read- 
s “A Happy New Year.” 


We witnessed a private experiment at Wallack’s Theatre 
on Wednesday last of the power of a solution of tungsten, 
soda and silica, applied to scenery, whether canvas or 
wood, for the purpose of rendering it uninflammable. A 
heavy jet of flaming gas directed for some seconds upon a 
piece of canvas or rope or wood thus prepared failed to 
fire it, and when at lastit' charred it by a few minutes’ steady 
application, the fire had no tendency to spread, but simply 
burned a harmless hole through the substance. This anti- 
phlogistic has long been known and used. It is cheap, un- 


- patented and of easy application. A hundred dollars would 


pay the whole cost of making Wallack’s Theatre secure 
against fire from any such cause as accidental interior 
draughts or catching from necessary lights or carelessness 
of performers and servants behind the scenes. Among the 


precautions within éasy reach, this shel pas should be made 


Semepnlbory. 


Mr. Hewrrr seems to have lost his wits ata and 
goes tearing around quite after the fashion of the tradi- 
tional bull in the china shop. His last rush at the New 
York Post Office is one of the most spasmodic and ill-con- 
sidered that he has made. Certainly the inviolability of the 
mails cannot be too carefully guarded, and the slightest 
breath of suspicion should be sifted through such a mesh as 
would intercept the most infinitesimal atom of fact. But 
the reputation of Postmaster James, among all New Yorkers, 
is such as to make a sputter like that of Mr. Hewitt decidedly 
dangerous to the sputterer, and the gentleman’s manage- 
ment of the case, supposing his suspicion to have been 
either well or ill founded, has been about as ill advised as 
any that itis possible to conceive of as possible to a full- 
grown man. 


Our statement last week relative to the appointment of 
the House section of the jomt committee on the electoral 
count was somewhat premature. The appointments have 
since been made in both branches of Congress, those on the 
part of the Senate being really more fairly representative, 
and on the whole more satisfactory, than those on the part of 
the House. Little actual progress has since been made 
either in Washington or by the committees acting in the 
South. Meantime the fiery Northern editors, whose voices 
were still for war—between some other people—seem to 
have been somewhat appeased by the voice of the turkey 
which has been heard in our land, and we breathe a little 
more freely. President Grant favors the redoubtable Logan 
for senator from Illinois, and also, they say, brother-in-law 
Casey for senator from Louisiana. The Inter-oceanic 
canal project re-appears in a report from a commission ap- 
pointed by the President several months ago, the report 
favoring the Nicaragua route at a supposed cost of one hun- 
dred millions—probably an under-estimate. 


Tux price of gold has varied very little since our last issue, 
the range having been only about } per cent., and the rate at 
the close 107}. Silver has been lower again, and fluctuates 
rapidly. We subjoin a table from the London Hconomist 
showing the range, month by month, since the first of the 
year : 


between.. 5644 @ 54% 

+ 4 BI @ 58 
In Mareh 5444 @ «5236 
pete b4  @ +5336 

Balebtehs 54 @ «=D 

aa = .. 52 @ 50 
AAR eon = aa 5144 @ 16% 

n August... i hs 3 4 @ & 
In September 52 9.16@ big 
In October...... -. 534g @ 62 
Min) (NOVERIROE: coca ceensdedecs ated te reeks esa wen biunnes @ 53% 


During December the price has risen as s high as 58 and 


fallen as low as 56. This freedom of movement one would 


suppose sufficient to gratify the most fastidious admirer of an 
unstable currency. The rate for call loans on Wall street 
remains about as before, from 5 to 7 per cent. A fairly active 
holiday business has been transacted, the general impression 
being that the sales have been as numerous, but for smaller 
amounts, than for the years immediately preceding. Trans- 
actions through the banks, &c., do not indicate any great 
falling offin the amount of general business transacted as com- 
pared with former years, notwithstanding which the com- 
plaints of utter stagnation continue about as frequent as 
heretofore, 


OTA OS OE a 


62 
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Tue situation at the Golden Horn is again extremely criti- 
cal, if we can place any reliance upon late dispatches, which 
state that “reports are current that the Turkish Council of 
Ministers decided yesterday to reject the proposals, and that 
in the event of war the Porte will arm its Armenian, Greek, 
Bulgarian and Christian subjects.” And under date of 26th, 
“The Marquis of Salisbury will demand to-day from the Sul- 
tan his acceptance of the proposals agreed upon by the 
Powers. Should the Sultan refuse, Lord Salisbury is in- 
structed to leave Constantinople and order the British fleet 
to quit Turkish waters.” It is not unlikely, however, that 
these dispatches are at least premature, and that a good deal 
more talk will take place before such a crisis is reached. 
Nevertheless the new Turkish Premier is reported to have 
said to the English Ambassador that the Turks came into 
Kurope few in number, and likewise few in number would 
they leave it; and there is no doubt that such a say- 
ing, true or false as reported, indicates the feeling of many 
of the followers of Islam, and that such are not disposed #4 
be pushed much further without taking a stand. 

Meantime the new Constitution has been proclaimed in 
Constantinople, and Turkey has nominally ranged herself 
alongside the Western Powers as a constitutional state. All 
individuals are declared equal before the laws, primary edu- 
cation is made compulsory, legal proceedings are to be pub- 
lic, confiscation, statute labor, torture and inquisition are 
prohibited, and all sorts of good things are promised. 
“Great is Allah! and Mohammed is his prophet!” 


Ir would seem that all good citizens who are not totally 
befogged by partisanship must be of one mind about the 
contest now going on between the House of Representatives 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company. Had not Gen- 
eral Butler been allowed to root at will in times past, Re- 
publicans of the most orthodox connections might be a little 
more free to criticize without feeling internal twinges than 
they can now be, and probably the present contest would 
never have arisen. Nevertheless it has been long known that 
the question whose ox was gored was an important one to be 
considered in making up one’s mind, and that frequent con- 
versions resultfroma sudden realization of the force of that 
homely proverb. Ifit is possible that the law will actually 
stand the infamous construction placed upon it by the House, 
there are certainly few people who will not applaud the de- 
termination of the Directors of the Western Union to insti- 
tute speedy cremation, except where specific request shall be 
made to the contrary, in application of the principle that dead 
men tell no tales. 

There is little of privacy now left in the lives of any of us, 
and that little seems destined to grow smaller yet. Is there 
no sanctity beyond the reach of the professional partisan ? 
That it is eminently desirable that we should know that other 
professional partisans have not been stimulating fraud, we are 
free to admit and roundly declare. But there are some very 
desirable things which may yet cost much too high a price 
for an economical people. Let us not lose sight of the fact, 
either in this matter or in the question—who shall be Presi- 
dent ?—that there is a day after to-day, and that there are 
lasting rights of more importance than temporary advantages. 


We trust that many of our subscribers will carefully read 
the able and instructive annual report of Secretary L. M. 
Morrill to the House of Representatives. It is an admirably 
clear and upright and downright document. He explains 
some of the alleged discrepancies in the account which last 
year brought very serious attacks upon the book-keeping of 


the department, by showing that they are only apparent, and 
due to a necessary method of reckoning from different dates 
in different statements which seem to cover the same returns, 
but do not. It is pleasant to know that the National debt has 
been reduced since its highest point, Aug. 31, 1865, $656,992,- 
226.44. It is now $2,009,000,000. Thisisa greater reduction 
than the law required. The sinking-fund account was ex- 
pected to yield only 433,000,000; the reduction effected is 
223,000,000 more. This is certainly hopeful. Twenty years 
at this rate and by the present process would extinguish the 
whole debt, an enormous relief to our federal taxes. The 
Secretary is very emphatic in his demand for no flinch- 
ing from the return to specie payments in 1879. He thinks 
it entirely within the power of the Government to resume, 
by a reasonable sale of our bonds, which are now five 
per cent. above par in foreign countries. He is just as clear, 
although not quite as positive, about the law that gold and 
not silver is the measure of value, and that we are morally . 
bound to pay our debt wholly in gold. The trade dollar is 
almost wholly out of use, though still coined in small quan- 
tities. Thedemand forsilver change still employs the utmost 
activity of the mint, but the pressure is no longer beyond its 
power. The paper postal currency is almost done with, as 
all must have practically discovered. The exports exceeded 
the imports by $79,643,481, against an excess of imports of 
over $19,000,000 last year, a gain of $120,000,000 including 
merchandise and precious metals. Imports of merchandise 
have decreased over $72,000,000 this year and about $30,- 
000,000 last year, as compared with 1874. This is coon 

encouraging. ; 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Tue all-absorbing interest of our home politics diminishes 
the attention given to the Eastern question, which is now 
commanding such notice in Europe. It is very observable 


that religion has no such political importance in America as 


it has abroad. It is common to assume, indeed, that religion 
originated and controlled our national origin, but it didsoin 
no such sense as that in which it has produced and governed 
the nations or races that are now, with religious impulses on 
both sides, threatening to drive all Europe to arms, Prob- 
ably religion never dominated any people in all history—not 
even the Jews—as it did and does still the Mohammedans. 
In all countries where their faith prevails it is a political con-. 
stitution as much as a religious creed. A religious war is 
the most natural field for national activity in any Moham- 
medan country, and those who leave this out of account mis- 
understand the origin and danger of the Turk’s readiness to 
encounter great odds, with small chances of success, in car- 
rying out the strongest passion of his heart. Butif religious 
fanaticism inspires him, it is our duty to acknowledge that 
Christian fanaticism, of a kind we have happily lost all sense 
of, burns in the souls of all the Greek church, whether in Greece 
itself or in the Christian provinces in Turkey and in Russia, 
Greece, the original birthplace of Christian literature 
and the country that first made Christians anything more 
than a Jewish sect, has neyer lost its heroic and pas- 
sionate if somewhat blind love of the Christian religion. It 
hugs its old creeds and symbols and usages, and is always 
ready to fight for the faith, Mohammedan tyranny and — 
bigotry have aroused in Greece and all her children in faith 


a bigotry of their own, Christian in name and form, and not 


without the nobility of self-sacrifice and intense conviction. 
This feeling, by inheritance and natural growth, existsin Russia 
to an extent apparently uncontrollable by the government. 
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While we are thinking the difficulties of the Eastern ques- 
tion chiefly diplomatic and political, the real truth is they 
are chiefly religious—the difficulties of preventing neighbor- 
ing peoples who cordially hate each other, backed by great 
powers that are in sympathy with their hatred, from going 
into wars of race and oppugnant faiths. It looks at present 
as if diplomacy might avert the war that threatens. But we 
are not confident that it will. And if it must come, it will he 
a long and desperate one and spread far and be fatal to mil- 
lions. We must say that we are not so purged from all 
preferences of a theological kind, as not to have distinctly 
Christian sympathies in this matter. If the Turks are a finer 
race than the modern Greeks, as some think, they have only 
so much the more power to spread their faith, which is in its 
nature intolerant, insolent, depressing to womanhood, and 
incapable of favoring political freedom. It might be better 
for the children of the Greek church, even with Russia for 
their chief, to drive the Turks out of Europe and give Moham- 
medanism a final exit from European territory, than for one 
more Christian to be slaughtered in the unhappy provinces 
that have lately rebelled. 

If war cannot®be prevented and Russia restrained in her 
rising religious feelings, it will be at least some satisfaction 
to be able to hope and believe that one fanaticism may 
conquer another of a much more hateful character. We 
shall deplore war; for religious wars, especially between the 
Crescent and the Cross, have ever been bloody and terrible; 
but we are not sure that the time has not come for removy- 
ing that fearful fatalistic faith out of the world’s way, par- 
ticularly out of the path of Christian civilization. The 
Greek church owes more than it knows in zeal and vigor, 


' and in superstition too, to this enemy that has always been on 


its flanks. We cannot but think that Western Christianity 
ought to desire that the Greek church, by being relieved 
from its Mohammedan foe, may have a chance of dropping 
some of its hostility to Western ideas and feelings. “We 
have never seen any reason to think the Greek church 
- eyen as enlightened as the Roman. In some of its theologi- 
eal traditions we believe it nearer the truth; but what can the 
torch of truth do in the hands of blind men? 
Long flirting with the Greek church must make a some- 
what divided feeling in the English hierarchy at present in 
regard to Russian prospects. As politicians, they must 


_ dread Russia’s advance upon the Dardanelles; as religionists, 


they must desire it. But, happily, England is not governed 
by priests. And America is still more fortunate in her free- 
dom from religious hatreds or their mixture with her poli- 
tics. The only fears we ever had from Catholic fanaticism 
are clearly much allayed. The Catholic church has either 
grown wiser or more prudent. She disclaims any desire to 
meddle with our political creeds, and in this sets an exam- 
ple that our Protestant tinkers with the Constitution might 
- well follow. By the time they get God “enacted” into the 
Constitution, the Catholics may want to “enact” the Virgin 
“in.” But at present both are quiet: 


THE LIVING PAST. 


Tv so happens that the word survival is a favorite one with 
_ two of our most eminent investigators of natural phenomena 
and human life. Mr. Darwin patiently argues, if he does 
not triumphantly prove, that natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest are related to each other as cause and 
effect. Mr. Tylor -has, with equal patience, in his history of 
primitive culture, described a survival of quite another sort, 
and furnished us with the most copious illustrations. His 


survival—“ survival in culture,” as he calls it—is the survival 
of forms of speech and action in a higher stage of civiliza- 
tion that have originated in a lower. And it is astonishing 
what a cabinet of curiosities he is able to unlock with just 
this simple key. Our daily speech preserves innumerable 
fossil customs, just as the rocks preserve the fossil forms of 
animals. We are continually saying and doing things which 
are unconscious reminiscences of laws and customs which 
lost all vital relation to society hundreds and thousands of 
years ago. Some people are always talking about signs. It 
is a good sign to do this, and a bad sign to do that. Now, 
there is not one of these signs which has not a venerable an- 
cestry. ‘Time was when they were no laughing matter, but 
as. real and terrible as life and death. Our children’s games, 
our nursery rhymes, and so on, are an inheritance from the 
remotest ancestors. A great deal of this survival is like the 
survival of rudimentary organs among animals. These ru- 
dimentary organs, which now perform no function whatever, 
and are sometimes a positive hindrance, were once vital and 
essential factors in the general organism. But they are so 
no longer. Here, then, we have an exception to the rule 
that the fashion of this world passeth away. It does gen- 
erally, but not always. Sometimes it lags superfluous on the 
stage for generations and for centuries. 

But this survival is the exception. The survival of Dar- 
win, the survival of the fittest, is the rule, and not only in 
the limited sphere in which he cared to apply it, but in the 
wider sphere of universal human history. “ History,” says 
Dr. Bartol, “is God’s revelation of what He cares for ; and 
the hope of the race shines and shoots forth from the low 
and bad customs it has outlived and left behind—idolatry, 
witchcraft, feudalism, the Inquisition, and arbitrary rule. 

The noble affections of human nature, quietly 
persisting, demonstrate their right, their destiny to survive 
the depraved ones, with all their noise.” 


© The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


Not oftener than the evil; not so often, either, in the way 
of recollection, as Mare Antony meant, or in the way of 
persistent influence. It is good, and not evil, that is 
the knot-grass which it is impossible to root out of the 
garden of life. 

Once war was universal and perpetual upon the earth, but 
it is so no longer. Once robbery was the only method of ac- 
quiring property. Thieving, as distinct from robbery, was a 
disgrace, but labor a worse one. Now the robbers are pretty 
nigh extinct, and though the thieves are still numerous, 
thieving is not respectable, and industry alone is honored. 
Once polygamy and polyandry were the order of the day ; 
now we arein a fair way to make the former criminal in Salt 
Lake City. Yes, the suryival of the fittest is the rule. See 
how the poor books and poems and laws become obsolete ; 
how the good ones live a perennial life. Never fear for 
Shakspeare and Homer, for Plato and Epictetus, for the 


| apostles and evangelists and prophets. “The animosities are 


mortal,” said Christopher North, “but the humanities live 
forever.” : 
The dead past is a favorite theme with orators and poets. 
** Let the dead past bury its dead” 

sings Longfellow, and does not sing amiss. But if there is 
one thought that modern science is pressing home upon the 
imagination and the heart of man more powerfully than any 
other, it is that there is a living past, which calls for our pro- 
foundest admiration, gratitude and awe. There ‘s a living 
past, we say, not merely there was once a living past. This 
no one fails to perceive, except it be some narrow-minded 
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bigot of progress as intolerable as was even any bigot of su- 

_ perstition. But not only was there once a living past, a past 
of living men and living thoughts and living energies and 
hopes and sanctities, but even now there is a living past here 
in the midst of us, and many of us know it not. No wonder ; 
for its august shape is covered with a veil woven from out the 
air and sunlight of to-day. The living Past—it is the Present. 
Tue Present is the living Past. No figure this of rhetoric or 
poetry, but sober, scientific truth. Had the past been an 
iota different from what it has been, the present would not 
ba what itis. It is so with the universe; it is so with 
our individual lives. Well might Shakspeare say, “ What a 
pisce ef work is man!” To think what marvellous epitomes 
we are of all the days that have delighted us, of all the inftu- 
ences that have affected us!.They are not dead, but sleeping, 
we can sey of an infinite variety of past experiences, and at 
the least t»=ch of that finger which we call the association of 
ideas they jaugh out in their sleep, or wake up and greet us 
with the lo»: so long unseen, the tones solong unheard. The 
geologist telis us that coal is so much buried sunlight—sun- 
light that was organized in the leaf and wood of ancient 
forests, and that the process of combustion is but the lbera- 
tion of the sunlight, the awakening of the sleeping beauty. 
So in our hearts and brainsis the buried sunlight of old days, 
their joy and sweetness, and it flashes out again in our pres- 
ent speech and action. So in the brain and heart of univer- 
sal man are stowed away the joys and sorrows, the heroisms 
and fidelities, the aspirations and achievements of innumera- 
ble ancestors. Whata world of new and higher meaning 
the perception of these laws gives to that phrase of the apos- 
tle, “Christ formed in you in the hope of glory.” Thisis the 
living Christ—he thatis living now. How good it is to read 
there in the New Testament of him who gave “good gifts to 
men,” gifts that make all our Christmas giving seem so poor 
and slight! But if that record of him could be forever 
obliterated, and the name and fame of him forever blotted 
from the thoughts and memories of men, his life is so built 
into ours that he would still be almost as great a power as 
ever, working in us unconsciously, but working mightily ; and 
just as true asever would be this tribute of Carlyle to his 
perennial influence : “ He walked in Judea eighteen hundred 
years ago ; his sphere-melody, flowing in wild, native tones, 
took captive the ravished souls of men, and, being of a truth 
sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though now with thou- 
sand-fold accompaniments and rich symphonies, through all 
our hearts, and modulates and divinely leads us.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


THE most prominent event of the past week has undoubtedly 
been the National Conference which was heid on Friday last in the 
St. James’ Hall, London, to discuss the policy of England in the 
Hastern Question. In these days of telegraphic communication 
your readers will no doubt hayo just as much information as we 
have here, or at least as much as they want about the feeling of 
the country, on the important question whether England is to go to 
war in defense of Turkey, or to throw her weight in the scale of 
Russia to secure for the Christian population of the Turkish proy- 
inces the common rights which make life, we will not say pleasant, 
but endurable. If we had any doubt as to the way the liberal 
thought of the country were going, last Friday’s meeting would 
have decided us. Never since the most active period of the great 
Anti-Corn-Law days, if even then, has such a gathering been seen 
under one roof, and certainly at no time has there been such a list 
of names published as conveners of a meeting for a political, phi- 
lanthropic or religious purpose, as that in obedience to which there 


met last week in London the delegates from all parts of England. 
From the Peerage we find among others men like the veteran 
Earl Russell, the Duke of Westminster and the Earl of Durham 
From the House of Commons, there were forty-five, including 


men like P. A. Taylor, A. J. Mundella, J. Chamberlain, Prof. Faw-- 


cett, side by side with moderate liberals like Lord Arthur Russell, 
the Rt. Hon. W. N. Massey, the Hon. P. Leveson Gower. The 
Episcopal church was represented by men like Canon Liddon, Stop- 
ford Brooke and Dr. Elliot, the Dean of Bristol, to pick out rep- 
resentatives from various schools, while dissent gave its quota in 
Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, R. R. Suffield and others. Literature 
was represented by Anthony Trollope, Carlyle, Justin McCarthy, 
Freeman and others. Law and Medicine gave good names; the 
great mercantile names of the country, the seats of learning, the 
schools of art all contributed to this unexampled list of men who 
felt that it was time that a decided voice should be heard to call 
our government from the dangerous course it seemed to be pursu- 
ing. And if the call was weighty the response must have surprised 
and gratified the conveners. More than a thousand delegates put in 
an appearance at the Hall, some appointed, like those from Manches- 
ter, by publictown’s meetings called by the Mayors, some sent from 
political associations, some from religious societies, but all repre- 
senting a greater or less amount of strong conviction in the com- 
munity. The platform was full of the conveners, and they appointed 
speakers, and long before twelve o’clock, the . fixed for the be- 
ginning of the meeting, the galleries and the body of the hall were 
well filled, the former to the utmost of their capacity, while the 
latter, being reserved for delegates, might perhaps have held one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty persons more, The enthusiasm 
was very great when the Duke of Westminster took the chair, but 
was overwhelming ¥ Gladstone took his place near him. You 
know the Duke of Westminster is said to be the richest man in 
England. He was the President of the morning sitting. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who presided in the afternoon meeting, represents 
the religious world, so that two of the most potent factors of pub- 
lic sentiment, wealth and religion, werefairly honored in the choice 
of the Chairman. They tell a story about the Duke.of Westmins- 
ter, that when he was presented to the last Sultan but one, (they 
have succeeded one another so rapidly of late that I hope J am not 
losing count) the Prince of Wales told his royal guest that the 
Duke’s wealth exceeded his immeasurably. ‘‘ Why, then, don’t 
youwearrest him, have his head cut off and confiscate his prop- 
erty?” was the characteristic remark of the Chief of the Faithful. 
Whether the story is trué¢ or not there does notseem much love lost 
between the Duke and the Turkish power. I need not say anything 
about his speech, which you will no doubt have read long before 
this reaches you, if you take any interest in the matter, but he 
gave the right ring to the meeting and spoke with decided aversion 
of the country being allowed to go to war in behalf of the 
Turks. 
directed to different theses drawn up with great legal accuracy to 
point out how the irremediable character of the Turkish Goyern- 
ment was proved by its own deeds, and how all claim for support 
had been deliberately sacrificed by its normal cruelty and treach- 
ery; while the conduct of the Christians called for sympathy, and 
the fear of Russia was not to be made a pretext for upholding the 
gravest tyranny the world has ever known. Point after point of 


this programme was dwelt upon by the speakers, who, taken allin ~ 
It is perhaps nota 


all, maintained a very high level of eloquence, 
bad thing for men who really can speak to feel themselves limited, 
as were the speakers on Friday, to tén or fifteen minutes. They 
give you all their good things, one after another, without any 
padding, and some of the men succeeded most admirably. Henry 
Richards, the member for Neerthyr, and well known as the Secre- 
tary of the Peace Society, first moved the meeting to the boiling 
point, the audience jumping to their feet, waving handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas and hats in their excitement, as he declared that no war 
would break out if the powers of Europe were agreed, as they 
would be if England were not held back by selfish fear. And as 
speaker after speaker denounced the dread of Russia as unworthy 
of the nation, and insisted upon the duty of postponing all consid- 


erations to that of righteousness and justice, they found them~ — 
selves sustained by the cheers which rose with a warmth rarely if 


ever shown in the calm atmosphere of a London meeting. The 
list of speakers was well drawn up; all classes and well-nigh all 
professions were represented. 
successful speakers I think I should name Mr. Richard, G. O. Tre- 
velyan, the nephew and biographer of Lord Macaulay, the Bishop 
of Oxford, Mr. Bryce, the Professor of Law at Oxford, Canon Lid. 
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The deliberations of the Conference were announced tobe ~ 


‘If I were to pick out the most _ 
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don, whose persuasive voice it was a perfect pleasure to listen to_ 


while he was speaking sentiments, with which even a heretic like 


‘your correspondent could entirely agree, and though last not least, 


Mr. Gladstone, who never in my hearing spoke with greater power 
and conclusiveness, and who held the meeting in unbroken interest 
for an hour and three-quarters after it already had been listening 
to speeches for five hours anda half. It is always a mooted point in 
England whether he or John Bright is the first of English orators. 
I confess to a belief in the one I hear last, so just at present I am 
a Gladstonian. I only hope that John Bright may soon give mean 
opportunity of changing my mind, as I have often done before. 
And, now that all is over, we must quietly wait to see whether our 
Government is daring enough to set public opinion at defiance; if 
tiey do Mr. Faweett’s threat, that the Liberals in Parliament will 
use every constitutional means of withholding supplies, may haye 
to be enforced; and the usages of the House of Commons give a 
strong and united minority the power to carry out the threat eyi- 
dently made, after deliberation, by a man not likely to alter his 
mind hastily. Whatever happens, the next session of Parliament, 
which begins on the 8th of February, will be as lively and as warm 
a one as your next Congress will probably be. 

The Unitarians of England—may I notsay of the world ?—have 
lately lost one whose name has indeed been an honored name in all 
our churches. The venerable Dr. Beard has passed peaceably into 
his rest. The blank he leaves among us, few who have not been 
actively at work in England can well estimate. I have seen a list 
of sixty of his publications, a catalogue which does not contain 
many of the separate sermons, pamphlets and tracts which were 
unceasingly flowing from his truly prolific pen. A statement like 
this would lead most people to think that his attention must have 
been almost entirely devoted to literary labor. He was, however, 
equally active as a preacher, as a schoolmaster, in the beginning of 
his career, and as a tutor at one of our ml erial training insti- 
tutions during the last twenty years of his active life, while no 
great public question of a liberal character ever was started in 
Manchester in the promotion of which he did not take a lively and 
energetic part. He was of a truly genial and loving disposition, 
and is mourned for as a friend by all who were privileged to know 
him, while the inner circle, to whom the whole affectionate nature 
of the man had been revealed, are strengthened to bear the loss, 


which nothing can replace, by the widespread sympathy shown for 


them, and by.the many proofs of reverent love for the departed 
which have been given on every side. After a life of self-sacrific- 
ing labor and successful achievement, the infirmity of age com- 
pelled him to withdraw from public activity about ten years ago, 
but in his retirement he continued to take a lively interest in every- 
thing which concerned the church to which his heart and intellect 
had ever been devyotéd: and at the last, without pain or struggle, 
he entered into his rest. He was followed to the grave by very 
many frends, the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, with whom he had been on 
intimate terms of brotherly friendship for about fifty years, con- 


ducted the service in the most impressive manner, and preached 


his funeral sermon in the beautiful chapel which has been built, 


: chiefly by Dr. Beard’s exertions, at Sale. 


Dr. Beard was a decided Unitarian, but his strong faith in the 
definite doctrines of the faith he preached never narrowed his sym- 
pathies, which were wide as the needs of humanity. He was an 
old worker in the anti-slavery cause, he took an energetic part in 
our free trade struggles, but after the interests of Unitarianism I 
think no cause was nearer to his heart than that of popular educa- 
tion. Very soon after his settlement in Manchester he originated 
a moyement.which secured the advantages of the old endowed 
Grammar School for the people of that great town instead of con- 
fining it toa very limited section of the people; he was one of the 
founders and active promoters of the National Public School Asso- 
ciation which tried to procure for England the advantages which 
your common school system gives to the United States, and the 
work he and his coadjutors did thirty years ago had great influence 
in preparing the public mind for the system of national education 
which the Elementary Education Act of 1870 has given us. Among 
his most useful books have been those which he contributed to 
Cassell’s Educational Series, to aid students who could not 


attend school or college in advancing in knowledge and culture. 
_ He has been an indefatigable worker, but of him it may well be 


said, ‘‘ he has seen of the travail of his soul and is satisfied.” 
Some of our friends in South Wales have been greatly tried 

lately by an act of legal oppression. ‘Lhe congregation of Llyn- 

Rhydd-Owen held their chapel upon lease from a conservative land- 


lord, He is a young man, only just of age, and not very energetic 


himself, but his agent is a very active politician, to whom the lib- 
eralism of the minister and congregation has been offensive for 
years. Many of the worshippers of the congregation have been 
evicted from their farms on account of their voting for liberals, 
but now the further step has been taken of depriving the congre- 
gation of their chapel and burial-ground, nominally because of the 
non-{ulfilment of some of the clauses of the lease, really because 
of the liberalism which it has fostered in the district. You ean 
readily imagine how warm the sympathy is towards the Rev. W. 
Thomas and his people, and subscriptions are rapidly flowing in 
which will enable them to erect a chapel of their own, in which 
they may worship God according to their conscience, none daring 
to make them afraid. It is still uncertain whether suitable land 
can be procured, for in a neighborhood where all the landowners 
are conseryative itis often very difficult to obtain a spot on which 
to build a dissenting chapel. Deeds are still not unfrequent in 
which land is sold with covenants excluding dissenting chapels, 
public houses and other nuisances. You will perhaps see from this 
why some men in England are in favor of juster laws about land, 
not believing that it ought to be in the power of any individual t » 
prevent the free worship of his fellow-men, eventhough he he the 
wealthiest of the wealthy. . Bi Ae Se 
MANCHESTER, Dec. 13, 1876. 


FROM BOSTON. 


THE recent change in the style of the Liberal Christian and the 
assumption again of the old name of THz INQUIRER, is not a mat- 
ter of indifference to those of us who, for a generation, have fol- 
lowed with interest the fortunes of our religious journals. For 
one, I cordially"welcome the new paper, so beautifully printed, so 
conveniently cut and stitched for the reader, with its large, fair 
type, its broad columns, and ‘its clean pages. And I no less 
congratulate its readers on the evidences of thenew prosperity with 
which the opening year begins, on the freshness, vigor, range of 
topics and the new life which seems to be palpitating through and 
through every department. 

The Christmas season in Boston,has been one of unusual spirit 
and cheerfulness, in spite of the hard times, the political compli- 
cations, and the uncertainties of the. future. The stores have 
been fairly brilliant with holiday goods in variety and beauty 
never before surpassed. The whole globe has contributed to the 
richness and wealth of the display, and never were windows more 
tempting or more fascinating. An eager throng of purchasers 
have made the streets all alive with their busy plans of happiness, 
carrying joy and blessing to ten thousand homes. 

On Saturday evening (Dec. 23d), there was a delightful dedica- 
tory service of the new Putnam Chapel, recently built on the 
grouids of the First Religious Society in old Eliot Square in Rox- 
bury. 

The new associate pastor, Rev. John Graham Brooks, has in- 
spired his people to the building of this Chapel for Sunday school, 
charitable and social purposes, and it is a model for all such 
structures. The large rooms below contain every convenience for 
effective work by the ladies of the parish, and the beautiful chapel, 
with its ample seats for four hundred people, its attractive yet 
simple decoration, its rich painted central window, its atmosphere 
of homeliness, refinement and comfort, make it a notable building 
in the religious and social life of this part of the town. 

The services of dedication were full of interest to those who, 
with such spirit and loyalty to the new pastor, have builded for the 
future of their church. Dr. Putnam’s word was one of generous sym- 
pathy with the new methods which have made this chapel a necessity 
tothe young life of the parish, although he could not fail to svy that 
for his time in the work of the last half century the old meeting- 
house was all-sufficient. In a tone of tender appeal, which was 
the more pathetic and eloquent for its very feebleness, he enjoined 
his people to ste to it that the pathway between the new chapel 
and the old church be well trod, and that being led up to it, the 
children be made to feel that the chureh was to be to them the 
crown of all good things. 

That Mr. Brooks should so soon have inspired his people to the 
erection of so noble a building, and with furnishings and adorn- 
ments so fitting, as one of the methods of quickening the young 
life of his parish, is the best possible guarantee of the future use- 
fulness and power of his ministry. 

We had the pleasure of a Christmas service in Mr. Hale’s church 
on Christmas day, with a sermon by Dr. Bellows, which was a 
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noble exposition of the divine applicability of Christianity to all 
times and races and conditions of men. 

A little book has recently been issued from the press of Roberts 
Brothers, quite pertinent to the new year, entitled, ‘‘Sunshine in 
the Soul.” It will find eager purchasers at its very trifling cost, 
in all who have learned to love its companion, ‘‘Quiet Hours.” 
No more lovely books of devotional poetry were ever issued from 
the press. A rare poetical insight has guided the compiler of these 
hymns in making a selection of the choicest of those that have 
become embalmed in our memories, while every exquisite verse 
which the devotional spirit of more recent times has given. to the 
world is included here also in this rare collection. 

These two books should find their place next the Bible as for 
our highest moods. ‘‘Sunshine in the Soul,” so fitly named, is 
full of good cheer and joy for all whose lives haye been darkened 
by any shadow. W. H.R. 

Boston, December 26th, 1876. 


LITERATURE, 


A NEW HYMN_BOOK. 


Tue first. collection of hymns with music used in our 
Unitarian churches was, we believe, the “Hymn and Tune 
Book for the Church and the Home.” This collection, 
issued in 1868, by the American Unitarian Association, has 
been largely adopted by our societies. It is now proposed 
to revise the work, and to send forth a new edition, which 
shall contain the improvementssuggested by eight years’ use. 
This matter seems to be one which should excite more atten- 
tion than it has thus far received. If any considerable pro- 
portion of the claims so often made for “Unitarian Litera- 
ture” be well founded, we should have in our churches a 
hymn-book of high literary merit. Each new book should 
certainly be an advance upon all its predecessors in point of 
style and matter. Any collection appearing now, and put 
forth as a desirable denominational standard, should be a 
work of which cultivated Unitarians would have reason to be 
proud. 

The basis of all suggestion toward a revised hymn-book is 
the present edition. The first attempt, as it were, to meet a 
new demand of our churches, for a book of tunes as well as 
a book of hymns, it is not my desire to subject it to a hostile 
criticism. Its faults would have been in a large degree 
ayoided had it been compiled more publicly. It was a great 
improvement on any book then in general use in our 
churches. It has deservedly displaced nearly all earlier col- 
lections. The acknowledged need of revision in so short a 
time after its first appearance is sufficient evidence that’ some 
error was made in its compilation. The work was not done 
by a proper number of hands and heads. It bears the im- 
press too strongly, we think, of one mind and teaches too 
narrowly one conception of religion. Upon numerous points 
of taste we should also differ with the compiler, and we 
should make alterations for a revision in many minor mat- 
ters. : 

To begin at the beginning, the title of the first division of 
the book is “Sabbath and Sanctuary,” to which, in the 
Classified Index, “and General Homage” is added. The 
section contains a large number of hymns, nearly all well- 
known and favored among us. It makes a good introduc- 
tion to the whole work. But the title seems to me to betray 
one of the chief faults of the collection—a critical spirit not 
sufficiently minute, or better perhaps, a lack of thorough 
poetical sensibility. We can hardly conceive a poet making 
a collection of religious poetry to be sung in our Unitarian 
churches, and prefixing to its first division this title, “Sab- 
bath,” (do we acknowledge any such day as the Sabbath ? ) 


“and Sanctuary,” (what does that mean in the mouth of a | or ean 434, entitled “Our Merciful Judge”): 


Unitarian Congregationalist, who, if he was well brought up, 
went to a “ meeting-house” in his early days, and has never 
got any farther toward ritualism than a “church” as yet, ) 
“and General Homage,” (the hopelessness of these last 
words only serves to remind us of an Americanized German’s 
translation of Schiller’s Prosaic Works, as he was pleased to 
render the opposite of poetical). 

The title of the second division is open to objection from 
those who think it more modest not to say very much, in the 
old and catalogue-like style, about the “ Attributes of God.” 
A better heading than “God’s Attributes and Providence ” 
could easily be found for the hymns in this section. The 
narrow formality of the title indicates the character of too 
many of the hymns. The noble and inspiring idea of the 
Divine Immanence in Man and Nature finds slight recogni- 
tion here. The conventional and irreligious manner of 
speaking of God as “a magnified, non-natural man,” ‘out of 
which we are, happily, fast growing, marks many ‘selections. 
Our modern feeling of God’s presence in Nature is scarcely 
quickened by this hymn of Watts: 

“The Lord Jehovah reigns ; 
His throne is built on high ; 

The garments he assumes 

Are ligkt and majesty.” 

Surely the poetry of late years would yield several hymns 
of the highest order which should here displace verses that 
are poor in expression, thin in sentiment, and weak in 
thought. Compare who will the fine hymn, “God of the 
earth, the sky, the sea,” with its halting, straining successor, 
“ Yes, God is good, in earth and sky.” : 

The title uf the Third Section, “Devout Aspirations 
and Affections,” is also too formal and too suggestive of a 
desire to catalogue the pious sensibilities, to be-in place in a 
book of poetry. And if, as we believe, all good hymns are 
properly prayers in verse, there is no justification for a sepa- 
rate section claiming to be especially devotional. 

The Fourth Section, under the heading, ‘“'The Word and 
the Spirit of God,” confounds, on the other hand, two classes 
of hymns which should be kept distinct, those referring to 
the Bible, and others referring to the ever-present Spirit of 
God. The confusion is well illustrated by the placing in the 


same division of T. H. Gill’s stirring hymn, “ Our God, our 


God, Thou shinest here,” and Barton’s “Lamp of our feet 
whereby we trace.” The whole section is thus confused. 


Many Unitarians would decidedly object to ranging on alike _ 


level of uniqueness the Bible (the Word, as it is put; a Word, 
we should put it) and the Spirit. 

Under “ Christ, his Life and Work” (another dry designa- 
tion) are some of the best verses in the book, and some of 
the poorest also. Some hymns have no poetical merits which 
can be claimed as outweighing their theological perversity. 
What shall we say to these verses (No. 380): — 


“Thus doth the eternal Spirit own 
And seal the mission of His Son; 
The Father indicates His cause, 
While he hangs bleeding on the cross. 
He dies: the heavens in mourning stood ; 
He rises, and appears with God: 
Behold the Lord ascending high, 
No more to bleed, no more to die.” 


With how much sincerity will Unitarian Congregations 


sing (No. 417): 


‘*May the dear blood once shed for me 
My blest atonement prove; 
That I from first to last may be 
The purchase of thy love,”— 
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“Lord, ere the last dread trumpet sound, 
And ere before Thy face we stand, 
Look Thou on each aecusing word 
And blot it with Thy bleeding hand ” !!!— 


or (No: 564): 


** Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed.for me.” 

In Section Sixth are a number of hymns which an exact 
classification would place among those, further on, referrivg 
‘to the Future Life. “Christ’s church and Kingdom,” Jesus 
himself called it the “ Kingdom of God.” We do not think 
the compiler made a logical or theological improvement in 
his alteration. 

The next section stands in much need of re-arrangement. 
The heading is not felicitous. ‘A New Year” can hardly 
be called a “ Christian occasion;” indeed what are ‘“ Christ- 
ian occasions apart from “Christian ordinances,” with 
which they are combined here ? 

“The Christian Life” leaves out virtues which should 
have received special attention; but of this more hereafter. 
Two slight points we notice. Chas. Wesley’s beautiful 
hymn, “Saviour, refuge of my soul,” has been altered to 
“Father, refuge of my soul,” but the heading stands still 
“Christ a refuge;” and Phebe Cary’s “One sweetly solemn 
thought” is marked “ Anonymous.” ade 

The Ninth Division, ‘“ Miscellaneous,” should, in our 
opinion, be broken up, and its hymns be appropriately dis- 
tributed in the other divisions. No fitter place can be found 
for the patriotic selections than under the “ Christian Life.” 
Whittier’s “O Thou, whose presence,” and Holmes’ “O 
Lord of hosts,” would appear too special in their occasions 
tc be longer retained. 

To leave now this minuter criticism: the poetical tone of 
the Hymn and Tune Book is not so high by far as it should 
be. We are aware that not all hymns which read well, sing 
well too. Many favorite and standard hymns derive most of 
their influence from the tunes to which they have happily 
been joined. New hymns of merit, which will run well to 
music, are not producedin numbers every year. But gradually 
the stock of such pieces is increased, and, as fast as it in- 
creases, the new hymns of poetical excellence should dis- 


place the old doggerel. This rule, indeed, should not be 


applied to the exclusion of verses which through association 
have acquired a high and wide influence among us. But 
many very mediocre and slightly known hymns in the Tune 


- Book should be left out to make room for far superior 


poetry, which will it the tunes just as well or better. Watts, 
Montgomery, Doddridge and Newton were too much favored 
by our compiler. The vigorous and strongly simple style of 
Tate and Brady in other hymns should not’ oblige us to 
retain “Ye boundless realms of joy,” than which a higher 
note of universal praise has many times been struck. The 
author of “ America,” whom “Fate tried to conceal by nam- 
ing him Smith,’ would never have emerged from obscurity 
by writing hymns like “ Spirit of God, thy churches wait,” 
or “Sister, thou wast mild and lovely.” The high but nar- 


row spirit of Cowper is heard too often. The monotonous 
“Flim,” offering a thoroughly ecclesiastical idea of religion, 


does not in all places “refresh” our emotions. The labori- 
ous muse of H. K. White has not struggled through the 159th 
hymn without exciting our compassion and amusement. 
Baddome falls, in hymn No. 346, far below his own level in 
the very next piece. H. W. Longfellow’s “All is of God,” 


is not a good hymn; its conclusion is even impotent; indeed 


he has never, except in the “ Psalm of Life,” equalled his 


should be glad to see many more of the latter’s compositions 
than the Year Book contains. 

It would be no difficult matter to select a large number of 
hymns of the first order with which to displace much that is 
at least mediocre in our present collection. Such hymns as 
Nos. 145 and 189, for instance, appear to have derived their 
chief inspiration from the Dictionary of Rhymes ; and we 
should certainly restrain Doddridge’s “redundant river” 
(No. 314) from flowing at such length. Where is a nobler 
Christmas hymn to be found than Rev. Dr. Hedge’s “’T'wasin 
the Hast, the mystic. Hast”? What collection of Unitarian 
hymns is complete without those strong verses of Higginson, 
“No human eyes Thy face may see” and “To thine eternal 
arms, O God”? Here are a few others which occur to us as 
most suitable: Rev. Dr. Frothingham’s “ Remember me the 
Saviour said,” “The journey is too great for thee,” “One 
Father, God, we own”; Rey. Dr. Furness’ “ Here in a world 
of doubt ;’ ‘Holmes’ “Lord of all being, throned afar” ; 
Weiss’ “ A wondrous star our pioneer” ; S. Longfellows “A 
voice by Jordan’s shore!” “I look to Thee in every need,” 
“One holy church of God appears,” “’Tis winter now ; the 
fallen. snow”; Johnson’s ‘Life of ages, richly proved,” 
“City of God, howbroad and fair” ; “ W. C. Gannett’s “The 
Lord is in His holy place,” “ He hides within the lily” ; Chad- 
wick’s “ Eternal ruler of the ceaseless round,” ‘“‘ Not, Heayen- 
ly Father, that we ask or hope.” 

The excellence of the hymns taken from the Breviary 
makes us ask if there may not be a few more of the same 
high quality. From Herbert, Trench, Whittier, T. H. Gill, 
F. T. Palgrave and Emerson a number of impressive hymns 
could be gathered. On the visitation programmes of the 
Cambridge Divinity School may be found several original 
hymns of great merit, among them one by E. R. Sill, author 
of the fine hymn, “Send down Thy truth, O God.” We 
believe that not a few would rejoice to see in a hymn book 
two poems of A. H. Clough; that noble prayer, “Qui 
Laborat Orat,” beginning “ O only source of all our light and 
life,” and “Noli Aemulari.” ' 

Not only in the section “Devout Aspirations and Affec- 
tions,” but elsewhere, the Hymn and Tune Book expressei® 
too exclusively what we may be permitted to call the femi- 
nine features of piety—submission, resignation, passive vir- 
tue, for example. These are apart of piety, indeed, and only 
apart. Resolute, stirring hymns, like “Father! hear the 
prayer we offer,” “ Tell me not inmournful numbers,” “Hast 
thou mid life’s empty noises,” express a piety as true as this, 
“T would be treated as a child, and guided where to go.” 
The first kind is slightly represented in the Tune Book ; the 
second kind predominates to excess. 

Tn revision, then, aspecial effort should be made to introduce 
hymns which shall stir the blood with a little of that power 
which rings through Luther’s~psalm, “A mighty fortress is 
our God.” Such are some of those above named ; and in 
addition, Burleigh’s “Abide not in the realm of dreams,” S. 
Longfellow’s “Go forth to life, O child of earth,” “O still, in 
accents sweet and strong” ; and Johnson’s “God of the ear- 
nest heart,” and “Onward, onward.” 

It is well to sing of peace and resignation again and again, 
but there are those among us— 


*« The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man, 
And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and pain ; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast.” 


| Our book is extremely deficient in hymus inculcating the 


brother, who seemis to have a peculiar gift in this line. We | intellectual virtues—fidelity to fact alone, perfect honesty to 
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one’s self and to others, sincerity to the uttermost, confi- 
dence in God as largest light, boldness, entire conscientious- 
ness inmattersof conviction. Such virtues, I mean, as Arthur 
Hugh Clough so finely illustrated in his life. His caution— 


“ Play no tricks upon your soul, oh, man! 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing it can,”— 


is never obsolete, and never were the yirtues of the intellect 
needing more to be emphasized than now. 

Hymns which recognize the large illumination of God’s 
world made in modern days by science are lacking in this 
book. Palgrave’s verses on “ Love and Law” would give 
any one who reads them a deep impression of “ the essential 
piety” of knowing as much as we can about a universe 
whose structure is divine. 

Childish and conyentional ideas of heaven crop out in 
many hymns. A large number of them might well be spared 
for Mr. Chadwick's “ Not, Heavenly Father, that we ask or 
hope an idle heaven beyond the sea of death.” If any one 
make objection that these ideas still prevail, we reply that 
one office of a hymn-book is to educate and to strengthen 
the spiritual tendencies of the time. But we Unitarians are 
certainly not anxious for a Sabbath “that ne’er shall-end,” 
whose “songs of peace and joy ” shall “be our blest employ 
eternally.” Nor do the ideas expressed in hymns Nos. 508 
680 and 681 at all correspond with the tenor of Unitarian 
teaching. We are more disposed to smile at than to long 
for Doddridge’s 


“No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon.” 


When he speaks of heaven as “this desert road,’ “ these 
realms of woe and sin,” and cries, 


“Fain would we leaye this weary road, 
And sleep in death to meet with God,” 


he is religious on a low plane if he is really religious at all; and 
we do not sing his words without danger of falling into cant. 
So when we sing of “this lonely vale of tears,” and “the 
emptiness of things below,” we are untrue to the spirit of the 
most genuine faith of our day. Our ideas of the relation of 
the Ethnic religions to Christianity are scarcely expressed in 
hymn No. 70, on “Gentiles in the Temple,” or in Pope’s 
most artificial and hollow “ Rise, crowned with light, impe- 
rial Salem, rise.” (Why was this inserted, and his “ Univer- 
sal Prayer” omitted?) An eminent theologian indeed sings 
(339), 


“So truth lent many a ray 
To bless the pagan’s night; 

But, Lord, how faint, how cold were they, 
To Thy one glorious light!” 


But we have learned to know and estimate heathen reli- 
gions a little better since his day, and can find a fitter strain 
in which to sing of God’s witnesses in every nation than this 
of Tommy Moore. 

The writer desires no narrow limits for devotional poetry, 
but would welcome valuable hymns of all kinds. Many of 
the hymns of Watts, the Wesleys, Newton, Montgomery, the 
Moravian, are his favorites. He would gladly see some of 
the best revival melodies, with a right phrasing, in our 
hymn-books—such, for instance, are the ‘“ Ninety-and-nine,” 
and “The old, old story.” But we should remove from our 
books all expressions of belief we have outgrown, and if the 
hymns will not bear such pruning, omit them. We would 
have a book whose devotional tone should be high, full and 
noble, proceeding from a faith that is at once broad and 
earnest, deep and joyous, intellectual and full of feeling. 
Such revision as he has hinted at would give us a book that 
would educate us into a manly, womanly, generous piety, 
neglecting neither action nor deyotion, but with wide sym- 


pathy giving utterance to every healthy feeling of the soul. 
Such a work would not produce upon one looking it through 
that depressing effect which the writer has felt in examining 
carefully the book in use, with all its offences against poetry 
and liberal religion and its straitened ideas of piety. 
The music needs revision, as well as the hymns. It has 
struck the writer that space is now lost by the repetition of 
several tunes, that an indication at the foot of the pages of 
appropriate tunes other than those at the top of the page 
would be of assistance, and that a Metrical Index is now 
lacking. A better classification of the hymns in the body of 
the work would render the Classified Index in its present 
length quite superfluous. N. P. G 


REVIEWS. 
STuDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
1876. ; 

It is difficult to tell how much of the interest of this volume of 
518 pages is due to the subject and how much to the author’s treat- 
ment of it; how much it might touch a Harvard graduate and his 
set, and how little an average reader. Asastory it has no strik— 
ing merits; as a detailed account of the social life of the students 
in these days at Cambridge, it possesses great and indeed painful 
interest. No doubt the young ladies of the neighborhood will find 
a charm in it, since it shows how much their attractions influence 
collegiate life at Harvard. The belles about Boston will see them- 
selves in full fore in these pages, and will have new flutters of the 
heart as they reca?l the class-days of the last decade. We suspect 
that the puppy-loves of college boys seldom come to sueh serious 
results as the author has developed out of college flirtations, but 
collegians are several years older now than in our day, and their 
love-making may be more dangerous. 

The picture the book gives of student life at Cambridge is not an 
encouraging one for parents with thin purses or Puritan con- 
sciences. It would drive most scrupulous mothers and prudent 
fathers into painful doubts whether Harvard were not a perilous 
place to trust their boys in. The amount of hazing and peril to 
eyes and limbs, of whiskey and wine-drinking, of smoking and 
swearing, of idleness and folly, here described make the college 
seem rather a scene of wild frolic and vicious indulgence than of 
hard study and sober morals. And this is all the more alarming, 
because the author evidently honors virtue, temperance and hard 
work, and shows how some of his characters eseaped temptation 
and improved their time and opportunities. He cannot be supposed 
to have wilfully exaggerated the evils he deplores. He is not, 
seemingly, a fault-finder and not a narrow ascetic; has no theories 
to push and no animosities to indulge. Heis quite broad, too, in 
his notions of a young man’s proper life, and expects it to be im- 
pulsive, muscular, fond of pleasure, sensitive to woman’s charms 
and at the same time self-restrained, capable of solid and persist- 
ent study, high-toned and pure. 

It is with this broad brush that he paints in the picture of Har- 
vard life, and what frightens us is to see how many ugly shadows 
there are on the canyas! Indeed they prevail. The Harvard 
student he describes—there are fine exceptions—is, as a rule, an 
idler, a toper, a smoker in vile excess, smasher of furniture, a 
spendthrift, a contemner of his teachers, a hater of necessary re- 
straints, and an unwilling prisoner under a four years’ sentence to 
Cambridge. This is so utterly unlike enything we remember that 
we doubt its truth. Not that everything the author states may not 
be strictly founded in fact. But we suspect a total suppression of 
the unpicturesque, uneventful, undramatice facts, which really 
must constitute the largest part of the real history of Harvard 
collegians—the sober, steady application of the average man, 


with his respect for rules and professors, his in-door life, his. 


economy, and his freedom from noisy vices and bad habits. Cer- 
tainly boating, flirting, smoking and whiskey-drinking cannot 
employ or characterize four-fifths of the students. They have 
neither the money, the leisure nor the taste for these things, and 
must have too much sense and love for their professed object, a 
good education, not to say too good a parentage and previous 
moral training, to be led into the frivolities and vices and cruelties 
that are here made s0 prominent. 

We should be very sorry and very slow to believe that any stu- 


dent at Oambridge spent or lost in gambling $20,000 a year, or 
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ran up in three months a bill of $300 for cigars, or treated hie 
visitors usually to whiskey, and we consider it a very poor ser- 
vice to his Alma Mater for any graduate to fasten these enormi- 
ties upon her name. 

For ourselves, we do not accept this story as in the least an 
account of the average and characteristic life of the college. It 
describes the deviltry, dissipation, idleness and festivity of a few 
college ‘‘ swells”? and the equally exceptional character of a few 
heroie students and exalted moralists, but of the average life and 
character, the average temptations and employments of collegians 
at Cambridge, we get no true idea, but rather, we suspect, a very 
mistaken one. The book is more serious than its pretensions or 
its merits would make it; for itis either a solemn call to public 
judgment upon Harvard student life, or a thoughtless misrepresen- 
tation of it for story-telling effect. 


EPocus oF ANCIENT History... The Athenian Empire. By 
George W. Cox, M.A. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
257 pp. 12mo. 

The author, in relating the oft-repeated narrative of Athens ver- 
Sus Sparta, has applied the most recent methods to an old subject. 
The struggle is looked at as an attempt onthe part of Athens to 
introduce a system of government ‘‘for which the world was not 
ripe.” To the patriotic student of history this combat between 
popular freedom and a conservative oligarchy is full of interest. The 
downfall of Athens is a warning that republics must ever remember 
and study. The sound logic here applied to its analysis and the 
terse simplicity employed in repeating the story of the Confeder- 
acy of Delos and the Peloponnesian war, are the very things needed 
to make the experience of this glorious epoch of the past available 


for the guidance of the present. 


_The clearness with which human character is here depicted is 
remarkable. The heroes of ancient Greece stand out before us 
in all their grandeur and all their frailty. The customs and tra- 
ditions of the past are reproduced with vivid fidelity, and notable 
incidents are re-enacted before us. 

The chronological tables, maps, and marginal notes are very 
couvenient accessories. The work is admirably adapted to the 
needs of the times, and bears evidence of thorough and competent 
authorship. 


Livine Too Fast ; or, The Oonfessions of a Bank Officer. By 
Wm. T. Adams. (Oliver Optic.) Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1876. 25lpp. 12mo. 
Tliustrated. 

The intensity of this story is very great. The situation is ever 
trying to the sympathies as well as horrifying to the sense of jus- 
tice. Athoughtless, rash, and extravagant young husband goes 
headlong to ruin, and not a hand is able to snatch him from the 
inevitable consequence, until, just at the close of the volume he is 
rescued ina style entirely unlooked for, because unreasonable. 
His honor is sufficiently untarnished in the eyes of one who knows 
of his crimes to justify a partnership between the criminal and one 
of his victims, a man of integrity and clear insight. Thereis also 
much that is improbable in the fact that the defaulter changes 
from honesty to dishonesty and back again at intervals. He is 
shocked at deception in some cases, adopts it readily enough in 
others, and then is full of temporary sensitiveness to the immoral- 
ity before considered justifiable. But there is much to admire in 
the story. The lessons of good morals are needed. Economy, 
temperance and truthfulness are seen to be essential to continued 
success. The teachings are clearlyand attractively given. 


How To SING; or, The Voice and How to Use it. By W. H. Dan- 
iells. New York:S. R. Wells & Co. 
This is a Small book, which deserves notice for its good tone and 


_ wise teachings. Its aim is to give the true principles of all art— 


earnestness and simplicity; it advocates no particular school of 
instruction, such as the Italian or German, but considers the only 
true method of training the voice, either alone or with a teacher, 
to be: Ist, to gain a thorough understanding of the position of the 
vocal chords and different registers of the voice; 2d, to sacrifice all 


_ straining after effect to the gaining of purity of tone and clear 


articulation. Mr. Daniells’ explanations are very clear, and we 
can recommend his book as useful to young students in the 


voeal art. 


Winwoop CuIFF; or Oscar the Sailor’s Son. By Daniel Wise, 
D.D., Author of the Glen Morris Stories. Boston: Lee & Shep- 

ard, Publishers. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1876. 

- Dr. Wise has been a prolific writer of stories, all of them, we 


believe, very well intended, but not very realistic. The boys may 
be interested in reading them without very clearly recognizing 
their own pictures. Calculated to do little good, they probably 
will do as little harm. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN CouRSE. By Adam E. Schulte, Teacher 
of German in the Public Schools cf the City of New York and 
Instructor of French in the Evening High School. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 


A vocabulary of fifty-two pages, though one of the last things in 
this book, strikes one as of the first importance. The book is 
evidently intended to be used with the aid of a teacher, as there 
are no explanations of the lessons except such as are afforded by a 
Table of Contents. . 

The absence of Preface or Introduction of any kind is a pecu- 
liarity of the book. Stereotyped apologies may well be spared, 
but an idea of what the author considers desirable to a proper 
reading of his book is generally valuable. 

The oceasional full-faced type for terminations in parodigms and 
to mark a class of words, is an advantage to both eye and brain. 
This is well seen in the exercise on page forty-five, in which the 
derivatives of national names are arranged in columns opposite 
their primitives. 

It is pleasant to see Roman print used in place of German text in 
school books of this class. Its general introduction would render 
the acquisition of a profoundly philosophic literature a far less 
difficult task. So many of the European nations have adopted the 
alphabet of Rome that Germany can hardly be expected to hold out 
much longer. 


WE Boys. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Thisis a jolly, rollicking description of boy-life at school, at home 
and at play. Wil Bradley and Bob Brown are not small Sunday 
school saints, but ‘‘ regular boys,’ who are up to any sort of mis- 
chief. At schocl they are given to snapping peas and beans at im- 
proper times—if it is ever proper to snap peas—and at home they 
are not always ‘‘mother’s comforts.” But after all there is no 
great harm in the young scamps, and we enter very readily into all 
their sports and trials and invariably laugh with them and at 
them. Indeed, the funny side of things is constantly presented 
and the funny side is not artificial or silly, but genuine boyish fun 
and frolic. The ‘‘boys” and those who have not forgotten their 
youthful feelings will do well to read this veracious chronicle of 
Bob Brown and Will Bradley and their comrades. 

BRIEF N NOTICES. 

ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. have panna a beautiful pam- 
phlet, an account of the presentation of the Bryant vase to Mr. Bry- 
ant in June last. For frontispiece there is an engrayiag of the 
vase which doesn’t give a very adequate idea of its beauty. 

TH latest venture in the newspaper field is The Kvolution, a 
weekly review of politics, religion, science, liturature and art. 
The Evolution is a handsomely printed sixteen-page paper, resem- 
bling more than any other American journal we know ‘of, both in 
its purpose and its external appearance, THE INQUIRER. Mr, 
James D, Bell, a journalist of ability and considerable experience, 
is the editor, and Mr. Asa K. Butts, formerly of the Index, the pub- 
lisher. The Evolution begins well, and has our best wishes for its 
success. The subscription price is $5 per annum. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 


THE RELATION OF LAYMEN TO SCIENCE. 


A snorr time since a prominent theologian, speaking of 
the remarks of the Nation on clergymen as scientific men, 
observed in a tone half humorous, half satirical, “according 
to that authority I have no right to say it snows.” 

It was snowing at the time, and as I walked out in the 
storm the query arose in my mind how far is the Nation not 
right in the controversy which it has. recently invoked . 
Admitting that the professor had a right to say, “it snows,” 
how much further could he rightfully go in expressing opin- 
ions in regard to the nature and origin of snow and the sci- 
ence of meteorology in general? Would he have a right, as 
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layman in science, however accomplished he might be in the- 
ology or metaphysics, to write a book like Prof. Tyndall’s on 
«Forms of Water,” in which he should take issue with all 
the experts in meteorology and physics? 

The subject is not so simple as those who have been re- 
cently discussing it on one side or the other seem to sup- 
pose; it is but recently, indeed, that it has been seriously 
debated, and the facts and arguments that are brought by 
the disputants have opened, as it would appear, a new vein 
of thought. 


The suggestions I have to present on this subject are these: | 


—First. In their relation to any. specialties in science all men 
arelaymen who are not authorities in that specialty, clergy- 
men no more and no less than others. In the days of Plato 
and Aristotle this was not true, and even at that time, and even 
many centuries subsequently, there was no specialty in the 
sense in which that term is now employed. The human race 
was divided into two great classes—scholars and the masses 
—and the scholars were supposed to know everything. But 
at the present time, with the enormous and varied differen- 
tiation of knowledge and the admitted impossibility of mas- 
tering more than one or two of the special departments of 
human learning, no man can or should profess to be author- 
ity on everything; and however accomplished one may be in 
any specialty, as theology, or physics, or physiology, that ac- 
complishment does not justify him in regarding himself as an 
authority in other specialties to which he has given no atten- 
tion, as astronomy, or geology, or medicine. In respect to 
these sciences he is a layman. 

Secondly, a layman may rightly bave a private opinion on 
any special topic in science, and he may privately express it 
even when he has no right to publish that opinion or to try 
to publicly enforce it. 

This distinction is of the highest importance, and is fun- 
damental in this discussion; but it does not seem to be gen- 
erally understood. 

Thus, years ago, when the “mind reading” excitement was 
at its height in this country, an ‘editorial appeared in one of 
our best-known religious weeklies endorsing the claims of 
Brown, the leading actor in those performances, and conced- 
ing in full that that young man had, as he alleged and adver- 
tised, omniscient power, to this degree at least, that he could 
read the secret thoughts. On reading this article I wrote to 
the editor, stating that the physiological explanation of 
“mind reading ” had already been discovered and published, 
and was not disputed by physiologists; that what he supposed 
to be mind reading was really muscle reading, and was fully in 
harmony with the known laws of involuntary and uncon- 
conscious muscular motion. The editor, a clergyman of un- 
usual acuteness and logical power on subjects with which he 
is familiar, replied that he, with his assistant, a man whom it 
was hard to deceive, had investigated the phenomena and 
had decided that my explanation was only in part correct; 
and he further declared that he had the same right to his 
opinion that I had to mine. To this I replied, that while in 
private he hada right to entertain and express an opinion 
adverse to the conclusions of experts in regard to this sub- 
ject, he had no right, scientific or moral, to express that opin- 
ion publicly; and I further stated that if he was not content 
with the authorities who had up to that time investigated 
the matter, there were others to whom I could and did re- 
spectfully refer him. Whether the editor was convinced of 
this reasoning, or not, I do not know; but from that time to 
the present I have observed in his paper no pleas for the de- 
lusion that he had once so warmly advocated. 

This experience illustrates, as it seems to me, the whole 


principle. The editor was not to be blamed for not knowing 
how to experiment in that difficult department of physiol- 
ogy; he was not to be blamed for his incapacity to compre- 
hend the explanation given by physiologists; he was not to 
be blamed for privately questioning the conclusions of those 
who supposed they had solved the problem; his fault con~ 
sisted solely in this, that he, a non-expert in that matter, pub- 
licly combated the views of those who, however inferior to 
him in other respects, were experts on that special subject. 

Thirdly. Laymen have a right to instruct other laymen in 
science, but in doing so need to exercise the highest caution,. 
both in obtaining facts and drawing inferences from them. 
The errors which most easily beset one who attempts to 
write or lecture on scientific specialties are these: 

1. Regarding provisional or partial conclusions as perma- 


nent and complete. Into this mistake the highest authorities 


frequently fall; how much more those men who do not pro- 
fess to be authorities at all. In astronomy, in physics, and 
in chemistry, which have reached the organized stage of 
science, there is much that is indisputably established, and has 
stood the tests of time and of many authorities ; yet even in 
these sciences there is much also that is doubtful, varying 
and provisional. Those facts in these and other sciences that. 
are, or are supposed to be, established, and have been gene- 
rally accepted for a quarter of a century or more, are usually 
taught in our schools and in books for the young ; on themes 
of this kind there is little occasion for discussion, and very 
little is said about them in conversation, newspapers, in the 
pulpit, or on the platform. Under this head come the Coper- 
nican theory, the theory of gravitation, and a number of well- 
known laws of chemistry and physics. The discussions of 
science into which laymen enter relate almost always to 
doubtful or disputed, or at least difficult points, and usually to 
sciences such as the physiology of the brain, biology, and 
so forth, that have not yet fully attained the organized stage, 
but are in what I call the territorial stage, not yet entirely 
occupied and appropriated by experts, and on which any in- 
telligent layman feels qualified to stake outa claim. In these 
sciences, and particularly in the physiology of the brain, there 
is far more of the provisional and partial than of the perma- 
nent and complete. These subjects are, however, so fascinat- 
ing in themselves, and so closely connected with religion and 
morals and all that is most dear to the world, that they pre- 
sent a very tempting field for laymen. 

2. Selecting and emphasizing those facts and opinions that 
favor preconceived belief and ignoring others. Experts 
themselves are chargeable not unfrequently with this tenden- 
cy ; it ishard for the human mind to entirely escape it ; but 
laymen are sometimes, if not usually, led to the investigation 
of science for the express purpose of establishing some belief ; 
their object is not the finding of truth, but of facts to prove 
what they hope to be true. Only those in whom both the 
emotional and the reasoning nature are powerfully disciplined. 
can resist the temptation to shut the eyes when unwelcome 
facts appear. To the seeker after truth, to one who aims to 
make himself an authority in any realm of human knowledge, 
no fact need be unwelcome ; but laymen, when they enter 
the scientific field, particularly in cerebral physiology and 
biology, usually deceive themselves if they suppose that it is 
the truth without regard to consequences that they are 
after. / fod 
Laymen can and should do good work in the populariza- 
tion of science. Editors, for example, have the opportunity, 
which it is their right and their duty to improve, to present 
before the people the most recent discussions of the leading 
investigators in the various branches of science ; such discus- 
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sions furnish materials for most entertaiming and instructive 
comment ; but in attempting to decide dogmatically difficult 
scientific questions they may go too far, and sometimes they 
do serious harm by fostering the unscientific spirit in society. 

A noteworthy fact in the history of science during the past 
few years is that the most successful popularizers have been 
original investigators themselves. Thus Darwin, Helmholtz, 
Tyndall and Huxley, all of whom are original workers in their 
respective departments, have done more for the diffusion of 
their own discoveries than any number of laymen. When 
they speak they speak authoritatively, even when they pro- 
claim but partial truths. The labors of these men do not 
enable us to dispense with the efforts of laymen in the same 
direction, but they serve as guides to laymen who desire to 
act as mediums through which scientific researches and rea- 
sonings may be brought to the attention of the people. They 


‘may make mistakes, both in observation and in deductions 


from observations, but they are, on the ayerage, more trust- 
worthy authorities than those who must take all their facts 
second-hand. Grorce M. Buanp. 


ART NOTES. 


Wuen a figure is beautiful it is by virtue of the idea con- 
tained in it.—Oxrrstep. 


Arrer all, is it necessary that a picture should first be didac- 
tic, sentimental, humorous, or in some way human; and after 
that beautiful in color? Is not art advanced if Alvarez, 
“mixing color with brains,” discovers new tones, contrasts 
and harmonies ? 


Ar Knoedler’s there is a brilliant picture—an interior with 
figures—by A. Simonetti. It belongs to the school of color 
pronounced and emphasized. In these pictures the chief 
end of man and woman is-to be crimson, orange or blue. 
Still let us be thankful for beautiful color, when we can get 
Soong else. 


Catame’s Temple of Pestum, in the Seabury collection, 
should be seen and studied by all who condemn finish in 
detail on the plea that it can be had only with loss of breadth. 

In this beautiful picture there is certainly no lack of this 
quality, yet sedge and weed are carefully drawn all across 
the foreground, and the sky is full, not of suggestion, but of 
cloud-forms, painted one by one and finished. | 


THE Pre-Raphaelites published a weekly magazine called 
The Germ. This was the motto on the cover: 


When whoso merely hath a little thought 

Will merely think the thought which is in him— 
Not imaging another’s, bright or dim, 

Not mingling with new words what others taught; 
When whoso speaks, from having either sought 
Or only found, will speak—not just to skim 

A shallow surface with words made and trim, 
But in the very speech the matter brought ; 

Be not too keen to ery, “‘ So this is all! 

A thing I might myself have thought as well, 
But would not say it, for it was not worth!” 
Ask, ‘Is this truth?” For is it still to tell 
That, be the theme a point, or the whole earth, 
Truth is a cirele, perfect, great or small! 


<s 


Rather corduroyish, that poetry, and somewhat confusing. 
The three cardinal points of Pre-Raphaelitism were: the re- 
jection of beauty or non-selection; imitative finish of the 
details from nature; equal completion of all parts of the pic- 
ture, 


HEARTH AND HOME. 
[FOR THE INQUIRER, | 


, A CHRISTMAS PICTURE. 


THE snow lay white on Christmas eve, 
New spread around the cottage door; 
But cheerily the fire-light fell 
Within, upon the sanded floor, 


Bright sprigs of holly decked the walls 
And graced the clock upon the shelf, 
That ticking softly seemed to tell 
Of quiet comfort in itself, 


The old man dozed beside the fire, 
The children slept with breathings low; 
While Mary watched for him whose step 
Would now be muffled in the snow. 


But, as her infant boy woke up 
And nestled fondly on her knee, 

The father came and saw within 
The fairest picture he could see, 


While entering gladly with him there 
The Pastor stood and kindly smiled, 

Said he; ‘‘’T is well, on Christmas eve, 
To greet the Mother with her child.” 


‘*T watched a star that shone so bright 
It seemed to point the way to go.” 
Then, as he pressed the Grandsire’s hand, 
He said: ‘‘ And here’s the wise man too, 


*T passed the hall on yonder hill 
Where, all in luxury and ease, 

The Squire and lady dwell; but still, 
No picture there my eye could please, 


**T saw no happy infant boy, 
As here, upon his mother’s knee; 
No fair Madonna on the wall © 
Could bring the Christ child near to me, 


** Dear friends, if with the holy Babe 
Came peace and gladness to the earth, 
Should not the angels still seem near 
At every lowly infant’s birth? ” 


Thus, as he spoke, the good man turned, 
And tenderly he read to them 
The blessed story, always new, 


Of Christmas eve at Bethlehem. 
RIPPLE. 


THE GRANDFATHERS BLESSING. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 


{Translated for The lnguirer.] 


I wn relate to you how it was that a death early made 
me acquainted with life. But I well know that I cannot 
give you the whole: I cannot describe the tone which was 
most thrilling, the expression of the eyes and the mouth, so 
heart-moving. ‘What we have to tell of those who have 
been dear to us is only a shadow, for they themselves are 
wanting to complete the picture. What we inherit and 
what we transmit is only a scanty sediment of a rich and 
manifold life. Thou art not dead, noble grandfather, whose 
countenance was the dwelling-place of wisdom. How thou 
now livest as a spirit, what is now the garment with which 
thy being is clothed, I cannot comprehend ; thou standest 
before me as thou didst live among us, as thou didst go out 
and come in with thy loving influence. 

In silent, starry nights, like this one which now rests over 
the earth, you often sat with us on that bench in front of 
the house, and I nestled in your lap while you told us of the 
joys and sorrows of the world. 

How would I rejoice could I now make all men your lis- 
teners, and plant your words deep in their hearts! But 


~~ See 
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can a tree tell about that ray of sunlight which welcomed 
its first unfolding life? And yet many of your words echo 
in my soul like a sound that is going forth from a living and 
present existence. _ 

Whea you said once, “All good comes from God,” I re- 
plied, thinking of “ goodies,” “but, grandfather, doesn’t the 
confectioner make them?” Then you took me up on your 
knees and explained to me how God distributes His good- 
ness through the hands of men, so that they may love and 
help one another ; and if they loved each other, they loved 
also God, who inclined their hearts one towards the other. 

Would that I could clearly unfold what a stir it made in 
my soul when I first heard of the stir that was making in 
the great world around. Napoleon had been defeated, the 
allies were pursuing him, and our quiet village suddenly was 
called upon to play a small part in this world-wide history. 

When the soldiers quartered upon us first came to the 
house, we children crept away to the stable, but we were 
sent for and put to bed in clear daylight. TI shall never for- 
get how I lay in the afternoon in the little back bed-room, 
and heard people swearing at a distance in an unknown 
tongue. It seemed to me asif they were not human beings. 
They had, indeed, voices like men, but they did not speak 
like them nor understand what was spoken to them. 

As we had Russian soldiers quartered in, our house, and 
one whom we called “Flederwisch” (goose-wing), from 
his great beard, was always wanting to kiss me, and I held 
him in abhorrence, my grandfather said to me: “The Rus- 
sians are human beings as we are, and you must love them 
too; but that’s no reason why Flederwisch should kiss you.” 
Flederwisch was very urgent for my beautiful cousin Mae- 
dalena to go with him to a dance. He stormed and raged 
like a madman because she had been hidden away some- 
where out of the house. We children, in mortal fear, cov- 
ered ourselves up in the bed-clothes.. My grandfather rose 
and went with my father into the sitting-room. As they 
told me afterwards, Flederwisch remained awhile perfectly 
still, and held the point of his drawa sabre downwards, 
when he saw my grandfather, with his venerable counte- 
nance and his raised hand enter the room. But this emo- 
tion of reverence lasted only a moment in the soldier, who 
raised his arm, struck out wildly with his sabre, and hit my 
grandfather in the forehead. He at once fell, and my father, 
seizing Flederwisch, threw him on the floor, and cried out 
for help. They hastened to his assistance, and the soldier 
was bound fast. My grandfather was now placed in the 
arm-chair. His wound was not dangerous, as the sabre had 
only grazed his forehead. We children, who had jumped 
out of bed, stood round him weeping until he was able to 
‘speak. Flederwisch received the next day fifty lashes, the 
pain of which he soon got over, but my grandfather bore a 
scar over the right temple for the rest of his days. 

In the still Summer afternoons, when every one was in 
the field, I often sat with my grandfather on the stone bench 
under the linden in front of the town-hall. I had charge of 
my little sister, who long ago went to live with him in the 
home above. The old Martin would frequently come and 
sit down with us; I see him now, as he sat-there bent for- 
ward with both hands squeezed between his knees, neither he 
nor my grandfather talking much. But sometimes Martin 
_ would inveigh against everybody in the village, and make 
them out to be, every one of them, no better than they should 
be. He used to say at the same time: “I speak everything 
out straight and plain.” On one such occasion my grand- 
father said to him: “Say it out straight and plain in regard 
to yourself, and see how that sounds!” Whenever Martin 


came, after haviuag been away to some distant place, my 
grandfather would generally say to me: “Go home now, 


“put Marie into my lap, and lead out the goat.” 


My grandfather liked goat’s milk, and so we kept a goat 


in addition to our eight cows, and to look after it was my — 


duty. And when I was holding the goat by a rope as it 
browsed on the tender foliage along the hedges and hill- 
sides, I would often think: “ Ah, that makes good milk, and 
it will taste nicely to grandfather,” and then I felt perfectly 
content. Sometimes when I was pasturing the goat on the 
hill-side, grandfather would join me and tell me all sorts of 
stories. It is strange that one of his comparisons now 
remains fresh in my memory. He said to me once, and I 
myself had taken notice of the fact, that the goat wastes 
more than it eats of the tender shoots and féliage which are 
given to it as fodder in the stable; while on the other hand, 
when it is getting its own food from the bushes, it eats up 
stick aud stem, all that it has bitten of, although sometimes 
it has to reach and stretch far up in order to do it. And 
this was like many people who were more economical, and 
enjoyed their food much more, when they had to get it them- 
selves, than when they found it already furnished without 
any effort of their own. ~My grandfather was in sight for 
some time as he walked through the meadow; he stepped 
slowly but erect, and would occasionally stop and loosen 
with his foot a stone that lay in the path. The good old 
man! He liked to remove obstacles from the way of other 
people, that they might go forward without hindrance. 

_ Whenever I saw him at a distance, my feelings rose in joy- 
ful emotion, and I began to carol and to shout, so that my 
goat would often stare up at me in amazement and then 
take to browsing again. Often I had to wait too long before 
my grandfather could creep to where I was, and I would 
fasten the goat to a tree or strong bush, run towards the old 
man ‘and lead him by the hand. Sometimes he would let go 
my hand, and I had to carry into the road the stone which 
he had taken from the meadow path. And how happy we 
then were as we sat there together ! 

My Uncle Adam has told me that there was a time in 1 his 
younger days when he was given to night revelling, and often 
did not go home until very late. It might be long after 
midnight, but there was grandfather sitting up reading or 
smoking his pipe. Then Adam must sit down with him and 
talk of all sorts of good subjects, during which his father. 
would look at him quietly and penetratingly. He never said 
a word about his late hours and dissipation, never appealed 
to him on the score of his own rest being broken; and Adam 
has told me that the thought of having to converse with his 
father, and meet freely and openly his gaze had kept him 
from committing many a sin, into which the wantonness of 
youth and the merry company he was in were likely to mis- 
lead him, And he also returned home earlier than he would 
otherwise have, for he did not want to keep his father up 
waiting for him. 

( To be continued next week.) 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


THE ANNUAL CELEBRATION BY THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY. 


Tux annual celebration of this day by the New England 
Society of New York is always an interesting and usually 
a brilliant event. It did not fail this year to be specially 
characteristic and successful. There was a good deal of 
expectation, a full company, a considerable collection of 
notable speakers, and a hearty sympathy with their natural 
and patriotic references to the circumstances of anxiety in 
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which the country is placed. MReverence for law, as the 
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root of the English and the American political mind, was 
duly emphasized and earnestfy applied to the existing em- 
barrassments of the nation. 

George William Curtis was the leading orator, and had 
the special toast of the day for his theme. He is so prac- 
tised a public speaker, and so noted for his elegance, grace 
and finish, as well as for his patriotism and acquaintance 
with public affairs, that a good deal was expected from his 
speech. And certainly he did not disappoint his audience, 
who were enthusiastic in their applause. We venture to 
think, however, that they were somewhat too easily pleased, 
and that it was not a striking example of a true after-dinner 
speech. It showed’ somewhat too plainly the marks of the 
file, was too evidently prepared under a weight of responsi- 
bility on account of the importance of the counsel which he 
felt called upon to give, and lacked spontaneity, nature and 
heat. We humbly think the model on which it was built is 
not a good one. We are confident that Mr. Curtis would 
do better on such occasions if he did not try so hard and 
tried another way. We only ask what we know he is com- 
petent to give us. 

Edward Everett Hale followed ina much more spontan- 
eous fashion, and with vigorous and almost homely strength, 
in a speech which both amused and instructed his audience. 
He dwelt perhaps a little too long on his respectable hobby, 
“The Old South,” and had a somewhat too manifest eye to 
business, in seeking to enlist the New York sons of New 
England in his worthy enterprise. He overshot the mark 
by drawing too long a bow, and only saved himself by an 
audacious piece of inventive extravaganza about his 128 
great-great grandparents. It is very hard to keep the exact 
limits of burlesque, especially for professional wags. 

- It was unlucky for all other wits that Mr. Samuel Clemens 
(Mark Twain) should have exhibited his humor in its high- 
est perfection in his twenty-minute speech on the “New 
England Weather.” It was a side-splitting piece of fun, 
given ina true Connecticut drawl—which seems perfectly 
natural to Mr. Clemens—and with an unsmiling face, that 
kept its gravity in the midst of the explosive laughter that 
made the audience one great guffaw. As a piece of high 
art on alow plane, it would be difficult to find anything 
better. very sentence ended with a surprise and a snap, 


_which was produced by such artful simplicity that the sting 


of a voiceless mosquito is hardly a greater effect from the 
smallest and most unexpected of causes. And when towards 
the close of his skilful nonsense and cool-toned extravaganza 
he introduced a serious passage descriptive of the beauty of 
the New England ice-storm—a passage exquisitely wrought 
and deliciously contrasted with all before and after—we felt 
“ this is indeed fine art, which only a touch of genius could 
originate.” 

Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Tabernacle, preceded Twain 
in a speech mainly serious, but with fine gleams of Scotch 
humor in it, and so sincere, earnest and heart-brewed that 
we are. sure it touched the company as nothing else did all 
the evening, not with the disposition to noisy applause, but 


with genuine emotion. It was a real speech from heart to 


heart, and gave expression to the more serious sensibilities 


of all true pilgrims. We thoroughly enjoyed the speech, and 


loved the man for it, he was so truly present in it, and there 
was so much of him to be there. 

Commodore Nicholson said a few sensible words for the 
navy in a sailor-like way, proudly and professionally, and 
with brevity and enough grace. Rey. John Cotton Smith 


' followed with a fair speech, not, wanting in matter or man- 


ner, with a broad church doctrine for its base and a hearty 
and generous plea for the valuable influence of the New Eng- 
land clergy. It was a well-rounded effort—too long, and 
without any very striking effects—but apposite and cordial, 
and without a mite of “church” pretension. His anecdote of 
the moderator and the candidate was effective. 

We must not forget a capital retort Mayor Wickham made 
upon the New England complainants against the administra- 
tion of our city government. He came prepared to show 
that all the chief departments of the municipal government 
were presided over by men of New England origin, and that 
they themselves—the New Englanders—were chiefly to blame 
if things went badly. We think he forgot to say how many 
of their underlings are of foreign extraction. We had paid 
our annual taxes into the hands of two Germans that very 
morning, and Hibernian countenances were thick all around. 
But the Mayor’s hit was telling, and unanswerable without a 
preparation equal to his own. He probably counted on get- 
ting off with his guns before the shot could be brought from 
the armory of the civil list of officials that would certainly 
have broken them up. 

Dr. Loring followed, but we could not wait to hear him. 
The occasion was a success, if any dinner of our New England 
Society can be called such where Mr. Joseph H. Choate does 
not speak. He was present and provokingly silent, but he 
looked eloquent and witty, for he carries about the redolence 
of his numerous triumphs in that field and others. 

We have dwelt longer than either custom or the import- 
ance of the occasion may seem to warrant upon the merits 
and defects of the speeches made at this New England din- 
ner ; but public dinners are getting to be common in Ameri- 
ca, and dinner-table oratory is an important element for good 
or eyil in the public taste.” It is time to hold it to some 
standard of eritical judgment, aud we think men of substan- 
tial claims will not think themselves wronged by frank and 
fearless treatment of their efforts on such an occasion. 

Pinerm. 


WINTER. 


Nor in vain is the cold of- Winter. Humanity, in this lat- 
itude, has a wonderful tendency to rise above the depressed 
and downcast mercury. In this province, as in others, what 
presses down in, one place is upward pressure in another. 
Valuable is the outcome of Winter. This aspect of the case 
is highly worthy of notice. There is, in this season, an eye 
out that is wide awake for business. In the country smoothly 
slip through swamp and wood, across pond and stream, what 
of burden is waiting to go to mill, to market, to replenish the 
wood-pile or, in general, to move from one point to another, 
escaping the hard rub of grit and sand. The sun for mak- 
ing hay, and the snow for a great many other purposes. 
Easily now glide the sleigh runners to more distant neigh- 
bors, and the threads of friendship, ravelled and dropped, 
what time the sun runs high and the brow sweats with farm- 
work, ave knit again and made as good as new. 

What an influence, intellectual, moral, social, does this 
wand, the earth’s inclined axis, exert! If the stern and chill- 
ing months could be sent away at our bidding, as a fierce 
dog from the door-yard, and it were July and equatorial 
heat all the time, what lassitude would creep into the Anglo- 
Saxon and his institutions. He, who knows all things, knows 
it were good there should be a time when, in our towns and 
cities, fields and enclosures, white and shaggy Winter may 
lie down—the frozen and only soil out of which much that 
is tender and humane, stern and manly, will grow. The 


period of short days and long nights steps in ahead and closes 
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with the traveller against too much travelling, too unbending | taking the poor little girl under his cloak, too thin and small 


ease, too abandoned dissipation on the lawn, in wood and 
field, at Newport and the White Mountains. Humanity 
wants and will have a very full civilization, like ours—the 
note and harmony of New England character, of Scotch and 
English character, French, Swedish and German turn of 
mind. So these countries are the region, yearly, of fields 
browned and_ bleached, of ice-clad lakes and rivers ; thus is 
drawn East and West this belt of smartest men, greatest 
intelligence and best society. 

As the man comes about once a year to tone the pianos 
and organs, straightening up the weak and flattened notes, 
restoring the music to its true tension and ring, so Winter 
makes his yearly round to give the right strain and quality 
to the minds of the people, impart force to the spirits, give 
due vigor and harmony to the whole life that had flattened 
away, half a note or more, through the exhausting labors of 
the past hot season. Thus the powers are set to a full reso- 
nant key—a higher pitch given to the moral and social 
nature. 

When the year is inverted, as Thompson’s Seasons term it, 
then it is that vitality and strength, out of rich and abound- 
ing nature, run to men and women, rosy cheeks and robust 
character, and not to fruits and flowers, bulbs and foliage. 
A climate continually warm and soft, in one direction or an- 
other, unnerves the faculties—gives us Cuba and Congo 
instead of Massachusetts and New York. Where tight 
houses, the warmth of thick clothing and well-piled fires are 
not needed for comfort, there the soil opens up, not so much 
into learning, moral elevation and resolute manhood, as into 
the teeming life of hippopotamus, crocodile and luxuriant 
flora. 

Winter is the time for reading ef what has been accumu- 
lating. Itis the time that sees—most useful occupation— 
the studious with book in hand, instead of asleep beneath a 
spreading palm as in Guatemala or Borneo. This is the 
space, as the earth goes sidling round the orb of day, when 
boys and girls,, by books and snow-storms are schooled to 
self-assertion, knowledge and good, fibrous fortitude. Many 
a lad has taken valiantly to the cold weather preparation and 
found it excellent for stamina in the make-up of the farmer, 
editor, merchant and stirring citizen. In other words, within 
our parallels the season of frost and climatic gloom but names 
the tropic months, wherein come forth the buds and flowers 
of mental activity, social sprightliness and religious fervor. 

It is an easy thing to one whose mind soars above bull- 
fights, beer-gardens, Sunday saloons and the liké, to set out 
through the crisp air and help make the religious meeting 
when there is abroad singing birds, springing grass, warm 
zephyrs and summer dresses. Then a walk to church un- 
muffled, with unmuffled companions, is a pleasure. But 
quite a different thing is it, and an evidence of ardor, deter- 
mination and moving capabilities, to sally out churchward 
when the cold siant of the sun’s rays so easily typifies many 
a man’s slant feelings towards home fires during holy time. 
When low degrees in the air do not benumb they carry a 
spur to the soul’s motions. And here is no small measure of 
moral seed-corn—to use another figure—the planting of per- 
sistency, godliness, sacred liberty, enlightened rule and indus- 
tries. 

When December skies and those that follow cap the land- 
scape, with special fitness and benevolence are marshalled 
out the tender feelings—tender towards the exposed, the des- 
titute, the unfortunate—sufferers by fire, panic and general 
poverty. More beautiful, then, than silks and ribbons, equip- 
age and all that wealth can buy, is the little boy in the street 


even for one. 

If Winter and rock-ribbed hills set to growing in human 
nature the spiritual above the anima], the noble, energetic 
and godly, then let there be ice and the protruding ribs. 

W. M. Bickyett. 


“GEORGE ELIOT'S READERS.” 


To The Editor of the Inquirer : 

To the seven classes of egotists defined in your Atlantic 
excerpt, will you add another class of a different sort? 

Simple-mindegy people,- who see that she combines in 
her novels about all which different modern novelists try 
to get into their works in their several methods, and which 
she finally produces in her own way. I do not mean that 
she combines all technical qualities, plot, diction, realism of 
life ete., but that she sets forth the substance in her own 
fashion. Defective she certainly is, and the whole ideal 
novel does not appear in her finished result, but is this 


nineteenth century rounded and complete? Doesthe novel - 


ever rise above its time? It is interesting 40 compare the 
Atlantic criticism with much of the twaddle written about 
Shakspeare. CasauBon. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


pt ste 


Dine, dong! Ding, dong! 
Seventy-six will soon be gone; 
Seventy-seven’s coming on,— 3 

Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 


Tell us, year, before you go,— 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 

Why at last you hurry so, 

Though at first so very slow? 
Ding, dong! 

Can’t you wait a little longer, 

Till the baby-year gets stronger? 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 


Why can’t years come back again, 
Just the same as they have been? 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 
Big folks say *t would never do, 
None would live the past anew; 
But I’d like it,—wouldn’t you? 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 


Just the same? No, I must be 
Better with each year, you see, 
Old year! Don’t you pity me? 
Ding, dong! Ding, dong, 
Ding! 
—St, Nicholas for January. 


THE WHITE LADY. 


Ir was the day before Christmas, and it had been snowing, 
snowing, hard all the morning; so that when Harry, Dora 
and Nellie came home from school, they found the ground 
all covered with beautiful, soft snow. 

-It had hardly snowed once all Winter, and the children 
had planned all manner of nice things which they would do 
as soon as the first snow came. 

It seemed so beautiful it should have come to-day—to-day, 
of all days in the year, when it would have been hardest to 
have settled down to any quiet, in-door play. The hours 
seemed so long which lay between this afternoon and to- 
morrow morning. 

Besides, if they stayed in the house, they were almost sure 
that they should guess some of the secrets which mamma and 
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Santa Claus were stowing away in all the drawers and closets. 
Then, too, they would most surely have been obliged to peep 
through the key-hole of the library door, so very anxious 
were they to see what could be in there, which had made 
mamma lock it up so tightly all the week. 

But now, thanks to this dear, kind snow, Harry would be 
able to do something which they had all talked and thought 


about doing for a great many weeks. 


Harry felt sure he could make a figure out of snow which 
would look just like a little white girl when he had dressed 
it up in some of Dora’s clothes. So the children set to work, 
Harry rolling and pounding the snow which Nellie and 
Dora brought to him in their little wagons. They worked 
away very busily for a long while, but it was not such an 
easy thing to do as Harry had thought it would be, and per- 
haps the “ White Lady,” as Nellie christened her, would 
never have been finished if Uncle Charley, who spent all his 
time in makine men and women out of white marble, had 
not looked out of the window, and seeing Harry's trouble, 


’ came down into.the garden to help them. He only seemed 


to give a little pat here and a push there, when, behold, there 
she stood, looking just like a real little girl, with Nellie’s 
summer hat on her head and Dora’s new lunch-basket hang- 
ing by its blue ribbons on her round, white arm. 

“ Now what shall we put into our While Lady’s basket?” 


said Harry when all was finished. “Oh! Ill tell you,” 


answered Uncle Charley after an instant’s pause; “you see 
your White Lady is a kind of Christmas Fairy, who can do 


all manner of wonderful things. Now each of you shall tell 


me what you most wish for in all the world. Ill write the 
wishes down on these slips of paper, then we will fold them 
allup, drop them into the White Lady’s basket, and to-mor- 
row morning we shall see which wish she thinks the best, for 
that will be the one she will grant.” 

“Oh! how splendid! how nics!” cried the three children, 

jumping about like so many grasshoppers. “Me first, please 
Uncle,” and Harry pushed to Uncle’s side and whispered in 
his ear, “I wish that I had a great, big drum, with a flag 
painted on the side and two reallong drumsticks.” ‘There, 
that will do, Harry,” and Uncle Charley wrote the wish down 
and gaye the paper to Harry, who folded it carefully and 
dropped it into the basket hanging on the white Lady’s 
arm. 
Nelly came up on tip-toe, and throwing both her arms 
about her Uncle’s neck, said very low indeed, “I wish I had 
a lovely, long, red sash just like the one Flora wore to my 
party; oh, do you think the White Lady will give it'to me?” 
«Wait and see, dear,” said Uncle Charley, handing Nellie 
the paper on which he had written her wish. 

“Come, little one, it is your turn now. What does my 
little girl wish for most?” said Uncle Charley, as he drew 
Dora to his side and bent his ear close down to her lips. 
Dora hesitated a moment, and then whispered very softly, 
“Uncle Charley, do you know, Alice Lane thinks Santa 
Claus don’t know about her, because she’s so poor. Do you 
think the White Lady would bring me a beautiful dolly for 
her?” “We will see, dear, but put your wish into the 
basket quickly, for it is growing dark and cold, and it is 
nearly tea-time.” So the children hurried in to take their 
tea, hang up their stockings and go to bed, leaving the 
White Lady standing quietly outside with the three wishes 


' tucked away in the basket on her arm. 


‘Harry, Nellie and Dora slept so soundly that they did not 
hear Santa Claus come down the chimney, nor see the blue 


bed, with little cries of delight as they spied their treasures. 

The first thing which little Dora saw, lying close beside 
her stocking, was a beautiful wax dolly, with golden curls 
and blue eyes, while a piece of paper was pinned on her 
loyely pink silk dress, on which was written these words, in 
large letters, “For Alice Lane, with the White Lady’s love.” 
So poor little Alice had indeed a “merry Christmas,” and it 
made Dora very happy to see her friend so glad, while Nel- 
lie and Harry both thought the White Lady very kind. As 
soon as they were dressed, the children all ran out into the 
garden to see the White Lady and thank her for the doll, 
but no White Lady was to be seen, only a little heap of 
snow with a hat and basket half buried beneath it. 

E. A. 0. 


SELECTIONS. 


SEEK FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


From Dr, Martineaw’s ‘‘ Hours of Thought.” 

Wuar means does Christianity afford of blessing the secu- 
lar and spiritual extremes of character, and by union of 
these opposites, completing the healthful circuit of our moral 
power? Hitherto it seems to have kept them wider apart 
than ever; and while the minds at either end appear to have 
some force of reason, it is in the one case reason degraded 
into too gross a sense; in the other, raised to too ethereal a 
sanctity. There is no juster complaint against human exag- 
eration than this. And, strange as it may seem, the errors 
of the two partiés, however contrasted in result, is one and 
the same. They both feel, what the language of Jesus em- 
phatically states, that there is some sort of opposition 
between the living for worldly and living for spiritual good. 
But they altogether mistake the nature of this opposition. 
They fancy it to consist in this: that the two orders of pur- 
suit have quite different spheres of work ; that what the sec- 
ular man does the religious man must avoid; that the quest 
of temporal advantages is one kind of business, taking our 
industry with an appropriate set of occupations; the quest of 
heavenly sanctity another kind of business, prescribing occu- 
pations almost perfectly distinct. Accordingly, there are 
employments which this pernicious moral superstition has 
branded with anequivocal mark of irreligion; and other em- 
ployments which are supposed to constitute the substance of 
the true Christian obedience. The provision and govern- 
ment of house and home, the daily meal, the social hour of 
recreation or of mirth, the transaction of private business or 
the control of public affairs, the enlargement of knowledge, 
the practice of art, the pursuit of truth—in short, all the char- 
acteristic engagements of the citizen, the merchant, the pol- 
itician, the student, are conceived to lie upon the secular 
side of human life, and to constitute our temptations to evil 
rather than our opportunities for good. On the other hand, 
works of charity to the needy and visits of conversion to the 
guilty, the exercises of private devotion and of public 
prayer, the contemplation of saintly examples and the accu- 
mulation of Scriptural impressions and unearthly thoughts, 
direct and broad conversation about things invisible and 
comparisons of inward experience, are supposed to consti- 
tute the religious staple of life, from which every distraction 
is a humiliating concession to the low and shameful necessi- 


ties of a fallen nature. Hence the popular conception of 


heaven wholly excludes allidea of activity and thought and 
admits nothing but a perpetuity of positive worship. Hence, 
too, when a man of this narrow religion becomes entangled 


and red stockings grow fat and round. With the first ray | in affairs of the world he carries into them no clear, calm feel- 


of Christmas sunshine they awoke and sprang quickly out of | ing of sacred obligation to guide him in the path of noble 
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aerinhtiees: but ratte a conscience half flurried to find 
himself there at all, amid things’ too profane to come within 
his province of duties; his faith can make nothing of such 
‘sinful materials, except resolve to escape from them as fast 
as it can; and need I say that one who, with this feeling, 
gets, with no small stake at issue, into an unmanageable 
devil’s world, is very apt to let Satan have his own way, in 
despair of battling with him on his own ground? And 
hence, finally, he who with such a belief is determined never 
to capitulate, has no resource but the hermit’s; to quit the 
scene of human energy and abandon the cares for subsist- 
ence and going about.some diviner work, expect the ravens 
to come and feed him, while he sits still. This he calls a 
trust in Providence, though it is manifestly a contempt of 
the established course of Providence, and a trust only in that 
which would directly violate it. He calls it a quest of the 
kingdom of God, though it is a flight from the realm of 
allotted duty and a renounced allegiance of natural obliga- 
tions. He calls it an emancipation from all thought of the 
morrow, yet itis plainly the surest way of fillimg the mind 
with real anxiety about “the meat that perjsheth,” and of 
engaging the whole religious affections, as in a gamester’s 
play, in the precarious question of its failure or supply. 

In what, then, consists the opposition between 
the pursuit of natural and the pursuit of spiritual good? The 
desire of physical supplies and the aspiration after the king- 
dom of God? It lies in this: He who seeks after “what he 
shall eat and what he shall drink” is one whose chief con— 
scious aim is to get such things; he who seeks first the king- 
dom of God, is one whose chief conscious aim is not to get 
them unworthily. 

The one throws his whole reflective and directing powers 
into the work of instinct, madly enhancing yet intellectually 
guiding its intensity, infuriating the chase, yet giving it pre- 
cision, and turning the innocent tendency of the creature 
into the clever passion of the demon. The other applies his 
thoughtfulness to the control of his instincts, and the estab- 
lishment among them of the true divine subordination of 
the lower tothe higher. He never quits the helm to feed the 
fire; to steer the good ship, and not to double the tension of 
the steam, is the allotted office of his skill. He knows where 
his real danger lies, not in having appetites so weak as to 
need proyocatives, but in not duly feeling the humble place 
they occupy; in sinking down, down among them out of 
sight of the higher principles of action, in absolutely forget- 
ting, in the delirium of pursuit, the noble possibilities 
stretched along his upper range of powers, and deceived by 
mere mental light, lapsing into moral darkness the most 
profound; with eye, like Lucifer’s, for ages fallen from 
heaven, so accustomed to lurid fires and crimsoned streams 
that the white and virgin beams of the morning star and all 
the cool silence of the skies are unimaginable quite. In thus 
confining himself to the regulation of his natural aims and the 
studious guardianship of the divine rights, so apt to be forgot- 
ten, of their highest ranks, he exercises a genuine trust in Prov- 
idence, the very trust which Jesus enjoins. . . The 
Christian trusts his natural appetites to find him all sala 
physical goods, believing them neither an over provision 
nor an under provision; he lets their amount alone, and di- 
rects all his conscious aims to a higher point, the mainte- 
nance of the nobler affections in their loftier place. 

The more unconscious (7. e., without thought) our pursuit of 
physical good, the better for the ends of life; the more dis- 
tinct and conscious our pursuit of moral and spiritual good, 
the nearer are we to the kingdom of God. The whole en- 
ergy of our will may be bent on the maintenance of a divine 


See proportion and harmony, among the principles of 
action. This may be our sole earnest concern; the engage- 
ment of heart, in favor of which we may resign all thoughts 
for the morrow of time, or even, I would add, the morrow of 
eternity. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE, 


TuIs oldest ot the local Unitarian conferences of the country 
held its nineteenth session, Dec. 12 to 14, with the church at Ken- 
osha. Ignoring limitations, however, as the liberal faith should, 
it gratefully welcomed several delegates from the neighboring Chi- 
cago Conference. The meeting showed the diverse elements that 
are uniting in the liberal work. Only ten ministers were present, 
yet among them were emigrants from England, Wales and Seot- 
land, as well as from the Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian churches. But with all their past 
and even present diversity of opinion the meeting showed a rare 
harmony and community of spirit. 

Rey. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, opened the Conference Tues- 
day evening with a sermon on Jesus’ place in the growth of relig- 
ion. The next morning Rey. J. L. Jones, fresh from another mis- 
sionary tourin Southern Illinois and Indiana, and aglow with his 
usual ardor for the faith, read a ringing paper on ‘‘ Our Mission.” 
Next in order Dr. Kerr, of Rockford, gave an eloquent address on 
‘<The Methods of Estimation in the Recognition of Truth.” Dr. 
K. holding truth to be not so much a definite thing, as an upward 
tendency, recognizes it in all faiths; and hence his position, al- 
though sometimes a little indistinct, is one of rare tolerance and 
charity. Then came Brooke Hertford, whose healthy looks alone 
are themselves a benediction, with an excellent sermon on “ Inspi- 
ration.” Finally E. P. Powell, whose direct speech and manner 
inspire one with a thorough contempt for all ‘‘ erookedness,” closed 
the day with a very scholarly lecture on the ‘‘ Age of Jesus.” 


Thursday morning Mr. Gordon captivated his hearers, and what 
is better, turned them all into would-be reformers, and made them 
feel that religion ought to be nothing if not practical, by a paper 
on ‘‘ Prison Discipline,” explaining the ‘‘mark system” and its 
effects on convicts. In the afternoon Rey. R. L. Herbert, of Gen- 
eva, whose keen tongue and pen were once the pride and are now 
the terror of the orthodox Welsh, gave a very original and pleasing 
sermon on ‘‘Self’’; and Rev. J. N. Pardee, late of Jackson, Mich., 
followed with a fine one on ‘‘Immortality.”” Rey. J. T. Sunderland 
fitly closed the Oot with a strong sermon portraying * “The 
Better Religion Coming.’ 


Mr. S. Y. Brande, of Kenosha, acted as President of the meeting. 
Rey. G. Fisher, of Monroe, so long the faithful Secretary of the 
Conference, was present, but had given himself no place on the 
programme. During the session he received a telegram announc- 
ing the death of Prof. Copeland, formerly of the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, since of Indianapolis, a young man of great promise 
in the fields of science and of liberal thought, and who had taken 
part in the last meeting of the Conference. The sad news called 
out from Rey. J. L. Jones a touching tribute to his memory and ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed. 

The following cfficers of the Conference were chosen for the fol- 
lowing vear: 

President, Z. G. Simmons, Kenosha; Vice-Presidents, Fenner 
Kimball, Janesville; A. A. Roberts, Baraboo; Secretary, J. Fischer, 
Monroe; Treasurer, G. E, Gordon, Milwaukee. 

Among the resolutions adopted was the following: 

‘ Resolved, That with grateful memories for the Liberal Chris- 
tian and its faithful work, we welcome its successor, TH IN- 
QUIRER, with our approval and support; and that we recommend 
THE INQUIRER to our churches and to those wishing a liberal relig- 
ious paper.’ 

The Conference was an entiry success. The variety and ability 
of the papers and of the discussions on them, and the earnestness 
and devotion shown throughout the meetings, aroused in the hear- 
ers new zeal for the cause; and the first band of delegates from 
Racine were completely taken by surprise in finding that there still 
remained for them so good a thing as these Conference meetings. 

H. M. 8. 
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FROM CHICAGO. 


THE one uppermost question in Chicago is the dullness of trade. 
The moral sense of the nation, perhaps, needs reviving by a tight 
pinch of natural providence. There were some things of the 
heroic sort done after election that we are likely to be compelled 
toignore. Doing considerable knavish, sharp practice on the ‘sup- 
position that the people will endorse it in order to keep Democrats 
out of power, is presuming more than is safe. The line that di- 
vides the parties is about as imaginary as a parallel of latitude. 
It is a growing conyiction here that bulldozing must be cured by 
some other means than throwing votes out of the ballot-box. 
Meanwhile, the pressure financially is simply getting to be unen- 
durable. The churches are not suffering directly so much as _indi- 
rectly. This is the season for immense literary activity, but there 
is an unusual duJIness. The Philosophical Society is steadily at 
work, with good attendance but diminished membership. A New 
Science Association has been formed. But the Sunday Lectures 
have failed to pay. Mrs. Leonowens drew good houses for the 
McCormick Hall Course and for the Third Unitarian, but not pay- 
ing audiences. Julia Ward Howe was in the city yesterday, but 
was not heard from simply because ‘‘ lectures will not pay expens- 


‘es.”” Parsons, in the Sunday Course, delivered one of his brilliant 


and witty lectures to a meagre audience. Prof. Prichards is here 
again with his own famous ‘*‘ Matter King” and ‘‘ Matter Queen.” 

Savage’s first volume on ‘‘ The Religion of Evolution” is drawing 
the attention of the most careful thinkers. There was a Religion 
of Astronomy, then a Religion of Geology. There is a Religion of 
Evolution. ‘Facts and the laws of facts” must lead to deduc- 
tions that can be classed as pertaining to religion. 

Some of us, following the Irishman’s example, ‘“‘just dropped 
up” to see the Wisconsin fellows, last week, at Kenosha. The 
Chicago parsons did the preaching for them; but the essays, all 
keen and to the point, were by Jones, Kerr, Gordon, and Herbert. 
Sunderland closed with a capital sermon on ‘‘The Better Religion 
Comiug.” Gordon has made a special study of Prison Reform and 
gave an excellent resumé of the work of McConochie and Count 
Montesinos. It was discussed with spirit. The ratio of criminals 
is increasing at such arate that no question can be of more prac- 
tical value. The Kenosha Church is run by a copartnership of 
Simmons’s. One Simmons does the preaching ; and the other Sim- 
mons, besides running one or two dozen banks, stores, farms, ete., 
does the paying. It’s a case of *‘My Double and how he did me,”’ 
and he does it grandly. 

The return of Dudley to Milwaukee is notable. He is called to 
a Congregational Church, and making no compromise of his inde- 
pendence, he accepts. He is a capital fellow, with a head made up 
of strong points. The liberal religious element is slowly drawing 
together over sectarian lines. The time ought not to be distant 
when we shall generously fraternize. Our churches are too much 
isolated; and the day has come when our old friends across the 
border give us a kindlier judgment. Well, God bless every brave 
heart that looks light-ward. Since I have been in Chicago one 
Presbyterian, two Congregationalists, and one Baptist have said to 
me, essentially, that they were wholly alienated from the Orthodox 
faith and would occupy Unitarian pulpits if called to them. Prof. 
Swing is doing a grand work in liberating his followers from big- 
otry. Cautious, and well understanding his position, he makes 
few mistakes, and preaches a large-hearted gospel that brings men 
nearer together. It is a good thing to know the men on the other 
side and be able to feel with them. I am glad that I was one 
among them and cannot forget the trials of a soul that is outgrow- 
ing its birthright creed. We are glad to see the INQUIRER start out 
in a spirit of good fellowship for all inquiring minds rather than 
POWELL. 


JOTTINGS. 


CHRISTOPHER ConLUMBUS’ second marriage is just proved by a 
document discovered in the Royal Library at Madrid. 

_ Rov. F. S. THacner, of West Newton, will supply the pulpit 
of the Unitarian society in Berlin, Mass., for the next three 
months. 

A MAMMoTE Sunday School Convention has been determined 
upon for next July, at Loveland, Ohio, to supply for ten days a 
park, museum, music school, normal school for teachers, and daily 
meetings. Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia are to be represented. 


THE Chrystie street synagogue has done itself special honor, 
Abraham Greenthal was refused the privilege of paying for his 
pew because a receiver of stolen goods. He was still allowed to 


‘attend worship; but Abram is not satisfied. He appeals to the 


judge of the Court of Common Pleas to restore his rights. 


FRANCIS XAVIER has perfected the arrangement for a La Trappe 
monastery, three miles from Buffalo, for this most severe order, 
who sleep upon the floor, eat only bread and vegetables, worship 
at midnight, dig their own graves, and observe perpetual silence, 
The brethren are selected from Turkey, Ireland, France and Bel- 
gium. ' 

Rev. Dr. ADAMS, in his earnest eulogy of the secular press as a 
far greater power than the pulpit or the religious journal, forgets 
that the daily journal perishes with the day, while the religious 
paper is preserved, is read in the family, and often handed round 
to friends, and never dismissed with a glance at the stock column, 
as many merchants treat the ‘‘daily.” KE. E. Hale extolled this 
advantage of the ‘‘weekly”’ at the Christian Register dinner-party 
not many years ago, and with great effect. 


A VERY beautiful application of Scripture was made lately at 
the funeral service of a Newburgh gardener, whose first name was 
John. The dying man was a victim to his love of flowers. In his 
last hours he turned to his weeping wife, and said, ‘‘ You would 
not cry, dearee, if you only saw the splendor I see now!” and 
these assurances he repeated again and again. So over his lifeless 
form the minister began the reading of the Seriptures with, ‘‘ And 
I Johu saw the holy city coming down out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.” 


HariEM.—At a meeting of the Fourth Unitarian Society of the 
city of New York, held after service, Sunday morning, Dee. 17, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, The Rev. William T. Clarke, who has been pastor of 
this society for the past eight years, has tendered his resignation, 
and . 

WHEREAS, This socioty, at a special meeting called for the pur- 
pose of considering the subject, unanimously declined to accept 
his resignation, and 

WHEREAS, Our pastor, after the regular service last Sunday 
morning, eloquently and forcibly presented his reasons for declin- 
ing to withdraw the same, and expressed his unalterable deter- 
mination to dissever the pleasant and harmonious pastoral rela- 
tions which have existed between us for so many years; therefore 

Resolved, That our late pastor is not in the slightest degree 
responsible for the apparent discouraging condition of this society, 
inasmuch as the present financial embarrassment and ill-suecess 
of this enterprise can be traced directly or indirectly to cireum- 
stances and conditions which it has been impossible for him or the 
society to control. 

Resolved, That we herewith record our appreciation of the high 
intellectual and spiritual teachings which it has been our privilege 
to enjoy during the past eight years. 

Resolved, That the sincere and heartfelt thanks of this society 
be and hereby are cordially tendered to the Rey. William T. Clarke 
and his estimable family for the many kindnesses we have received 
at their hands, and it is our earnest prayer that Heaven’s choicest 
blessings may constantly attend them. 

Resolved, That we shall ever cherish the memory of the years that 
we have passed in each other’s society and communion, and shall 
ever look upon them as among the happiest of our lives. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to our 
late pastor, and also for publication in THE INQUIRER. 


(Signed) E. A. PRICE, 
B. 8. RAYNER, Committee. 
C. A. SHOREY, 


Since Mr. Clarke’s resignation a committee on the supply of the 
pulpit has been appointed and Sunday school and the usual morning 
service have been held without interruption. Rev. John Andrew, 
of Newark, preached on the 17th, and last) Sunday an appropriate 
Christmas service was conducted by Mr. John A. Bellows, of Mont- 
clair. During January a special course of Sunday evening ser- 
vices will be conducted by Rev. Drs. Bellows and Putnam and Rey. 
Messrs. Chadwick and Camp. The attendance at the Christmas 
services was quite good, and, notwithstanding the loss of their min- 
ister, the society is courageous and hopeful for the future. 


DIED. 


WILKINSON—At Syracuse, N. Y., on Thursday, December 21, 1876, Abby May, aged 
two years, daughter of Alfred and Charlotte May Wilkinson, and granddaughter of 
Rey. Samuel J, May, deceased, 
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The Inquirer. 


Published every Thursday, from the middle of 
September to the middle of July, in the Park Bank 
Building, 214 Broadway, New York. 

To be in season for insertion the same week, 
communications intended for publication must be 
forwarded in time to reach this office not later than 
Tuesday. No attention is paid to anonymous 
communieations. We require the name and ad- 
dress of every writer, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as guarantees of good faith. 

Communications relating to the editorial depart- 
ment of the paper should be addressed, ‘* Editor 
of the Inquirer, P. 0. Box 109, New York City; ” 
all others to “‘ Publisher,” same address. 

No person is authorized to collect money or make 
contracts for the Inquirer, who cannot show writ- 
ten authority from the Publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Three Dollars per year,in advance. Clergymen, 
Two Dollars per year. Postage, Twenty Cents 
per year, in advance. Remittances should be made by 
Registered Letter or by Post-Office Money Order, or Draft 
on New York payable to PustisHer oF THE INQUIRER. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Six cents per agate line per week; outside page|Scale 
and pages next reading matter, tem cents per line. of 
Special Notices twenty cents per line. Lines 


Discount—Five per cent. on yearly accounts 
amounting to $259 and under $50). Trem per cent. 
on yearly accounts amounting to $500 or more. 


Copy for Thursday’s paper received until Tuesday 
afternoon. 


Advertisements must be acceptable in every 
respect, 


Offise, PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 Broadway. 


Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 


Box 109, New York. 


Special Notices. 


Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
AT THE 


Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
Oorner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


1876—77. 
LECTURES: 


I. Luther and the Reformation. 
Sunday evening, Nov. 5, 1876. 
Il. John Calvin and his System. 
5 Sunday evening, Dec. 8, 1876 
III. George Fox and Quakerism. 
Sunday evening, Dec. 17, 1876, 
IV. Wesley and Methodism. 
Sunday evening, Jan. 7, 1877. 
V. Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Sunday evening, Feb. 4, 1877. 
VI. Murray and Universalism. 
Sunday eyening, March 4, 1877. 
VII. Thomas Paine: His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion, 
Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 
VIII. Channing and Unitarianism. 
Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


IX. Theodore Parker. 
Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 


Hover or Lecturr, Hatr-past Seven. 
Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Service, 
Third Sunday Evening of each Month, with the above ex- 
ceptions. 


‘Madame Ivan C. Michels, 


SHAKSPEARIAN READER, 
Accepts engagements for Church and Parlor Readings. 
Ladies and Gentlemen thoroughly instructed in Elocu- 
tion. For Terms and Testimonials apply to 
33 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


he Address of Rev. John F- 


LOOKE is to the care of W. H. Baldwin, President 
Young Men's Christian Union, 18 Boylston St.. Boston,. 


yy THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
ing authors,such as Prot, Max 
Muller, Prof. Tyndall, Rt. 
Hon. W. EK. Gladstone, Dr. 
wy | W. B. Carpenter, Protessor 

.j| Huxley, R. A. Proctor, Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, The Duke 
of Argyll, Jas A. Froude, 
Mrs, Muloch, Mrs Oliphant, 
Mrs, Alexander, Miss Thack- 
eray, Jean Ingelow, George 
MacDonald, Wm, Black, An- 
thony' Trollope, Matthew 
‘Arnold,  Htenr Kingsley, 
4 Francis Galton. >» W. Story, 
atroméh Raskin, Carlyle, _ Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others are. represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. J, 1877, the Livine Ace enters upon its 132d yol- 
ume. During the year it will furnish to its readers the 
productions of the foremost authors above named 
and many others; embracing the choicest Serial and 
Short Stories by the 

4 EA DING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, | 
and an amount unapproached by any other periodical in 
the worla, of the mostvaluable literary and'scientific mat- 
ter of the day, trom the pens. of the leading. .Essay- 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Edi- 
Ors, representing every department of Knowledge and 

rogress, = 

The Lryine AcE (in which *‘ Every Saturday” has been 
merged) isa wie magazine fart more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, BUH eon 1ts amount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Trayel and Discovery, Foetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, 
from the entire pow. ef Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and from the pens o! i & 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


‘* A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
The best, periodical in America.’’—Theo. L. Cuyler. 

‘Fairly without a rival.” —Congregationalist, Boston, 

“Tt Su A the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world upon all topics of living interest.’ ’—Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

‘The choicest literature of the day.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘Every weekly number of ‘The Living Ae now-a-days 
is equal toa first-class monthly. For selid merit, it is 
the cheapest magazine in the land.”—The Advance, Chi- 
cago. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, politics and science 
of the day,”—The Methodist, N. Y. x 

‘Indispemsable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all thatis admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world.”—Boston Post. : : 

“Ought to find a place in every American home.’’—N. Y. 
Times, 

uae Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 

Published weekly at $8 per year, free of postage; or for 
$10.50 Tux Livine Ace and either one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, both postpaid; or, tor $9.50,the Lryine Agu 
and Scribner’s St Nicholas or Appleton’s Journal. 


ig- EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877,-c7 
To all new subscribers for 1877-will be sent. gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first instalments of a new and powerful serial 
story, ‘The Marquis of Lossie,” by GEO. MACDON.- 
ALD, now. appearing in the Livine Ace from advance 


sheets. 
Address 


ADAPTED TO ALL SEC— 
TIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue New Jersey Agricucrugist, 


A plain, practical &-page Journal, devoted to the 


LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 


FARMING, GARDENING AND HOUSE- 
HOLD INTERESES. 
TELLS WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT. 
HINTS FOR EACH MONTH. 


FARM , 
GARDEN, 
LAWN, 
GREENHOUSE, 


WINDOW AND INDOOR GARDENING. 

Only 50 Cents a Year. Sample Copies Free. 
Liberal pay and a Pr2mium (Cash) to 
Agents. 

NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURIST, 


P. O. BOX 2576, New York City. 


B55. 10 B77 Bs rate, ohamules EREE 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars'sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit. 
(PUY free, H, HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


10 PERCENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value, In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; neyer delayed a day on interest or 
principal; neither we nor our customers ever took an acre 
of land under foreclosure, Sénd tor particulars and refer- 


ences, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street, 
New York. 


OUT--SELLING IMMENSELY—-THE 
(Jentennial Exposition, 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 
pases, only $2.50, Treats of the entire history, grand 

uildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, ete, 
The best chance of 100 years to coin money fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks, 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
Hussarp Broruers, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati. v. PTC Til. or Springfield, Mass. 


CAUT ON Be not deceived hy DEematane 


“ official,” 


I want 1,000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST and GROWING WORLD. I will give such 
terms and furnish such advertising facilities that no 
man need make less than $20) per month and all expenses 
—no matter whether he ever canvassed before or not. Ad- 
dress DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, N. J., and full particulars will be sent by return 
mail. J 


« books assuming to 


EMPLOYMENT, 

ANY PERSON of ordinary intelligence can earn a living 
by canvassing for The Illustrated Weekly. Experience 
is not necessary—the only AGI EH being, as in all sue- 
cessful business, industry and energy. Send for par- 
ticulars. Address CHARLES CLUCAS & CO.,14 Warren 


St, mM. ¥. 

Can be,eovered with a picee exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so periect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so perfect ehey cannot be detected. 
Made only at BATCHELOR S Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 
Bond Street, N. Y. 


ATR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid. 
Tt nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Soldandpr perly 
Saute at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 1f Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


Immediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice tr, eeans, 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath, 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for ‘tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at faetory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them. 


The Toll Gate! Prize Picture sent free! An ingenious 
gem. 50 objects to find. Address, with stamp, E. C. 
Abbey, Buffalo, N. Y. 1491-ly 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalled for the 


¢ u | \ toilet and the bath. 
© f ml hi WAN Noartificialandde- 
Sf ; S \ \R ceptive odors to 


j cover common and 
eleterious ingro- 
. jents. After years 

7 of sclentific expor= 
Jiment the manu- 
facturerotB. 7. Bab- 


\ > = itt’s Best Soap has 
= SSS A 4 perfected and now 
offers to the public The FINEST TOILET SOAP in the World, 


Only the purest vegetable oils used tn tts manufacture. 

For Use m the Nursery It ha« No Equal. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family in Christ. 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs, each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents, 

Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
e@sFor Sale by all Druggists, cg 


2 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
§12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


PRINTINGPRESSES reo fie50 


>@SEND10 CTS.TO 
mt WY.EDWARDS,36 CHURCH SENEWYORK 


} D. LANCELL’ HMA 
ASTHMA afb SaXPERRA REWER. 
Having struggled twenty years be=- 
‘ B ife ance a with ASTHMA, 
= experimen compoun roo! 
\ ahd nerbs and dahalme the imrenioinee 
| Lfortunately discovered a sure cure for 
ASTHMA and CATARRH, @War- 
ranted torelieve any case of Asthmain- 
stantly, so the patient can lie down to 
By mail, $[-0gper box, Address 
@oet na 4 Apple Creek, Ohio, 
Forpaleby Druggists,  .¢, 
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; HANOVER 
PRE INSURANCE CO., 


NO. {20 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


‘Porty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 
JANUARY 1, 1876. 
Cash Capital..... ......... 


Reinsurance Fund 
Outstanding Liabilities.. 


112,298 14 


Net Surplus.....2:.  ssssesesseeneeees eceseresers 392,769 20 
$1,592,775 09 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and Office...... 0.0... ...0.ceeeee + $102,756 92 
United States Six Per Cent. Bonds...... .... 596,637 50 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on im~ 

proved Real Estate in the Cities of New 

York and Brooklyn... 00: -<cccenieceesaevsiee 326,025 00 
Loans on Call (Market Value of Securiities, 

BOR y ISO OO eica hm ies se ciate wav ews gtr ectalne scenes 114,850 09 
City and County Bonds.... 230,265 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks........... . 41,650 00 
First Mort. R. R. Bonds and Stocks............. 57,250 00 
Balance in hands of Agents and Uncollected 

OHICERE OMG Seacscee Aaisistn cisact nese yar ses 99,163 96 


Accrued Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and 
and Call Loans...:.........06-- Kiacuetases<4 
Real Estate. ...... . 20 ne coeeseecsnee cecvenecee- 


7,067 22 
17,109 49 


$31,592, 775 09 ag 


BENJ. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


. For Diseases of the 


Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, 
Cough, 


Whooping 


\ Bronchitis, Asthma, 


and Consumption. 


The reputation it has attained, in consequence of 
the marvellous cures it has produced during the 
jast half century, is a sufficient assurance to the 
public that it will continue to realize the happiest 
results that can be desired. ~ In almost every 
section of country there are persons, publicly 
known,who have been restored from alarming and 
even desperate diseases of the lungs, by its use. 
All who have tried it,acknowledge its superiority ; 
and where its virtues are known, no one hesitates 
as to what medicine to employ to relieve the dis- 
tress and suffering peculiar to pulmonary affec-. 
tions.. CHERRY PECTORAL always affords in- 
stant relief, and performs rapid cures of the 
milder varieties of bronchial disorder, aswell as 
the more formidable diseases of the lungs. 

As asafeguard to children, amid the distress- 
ing diseases which beset the Throatand Chest of 
Childhood, it is invaluable; for, by its timely use, 
multitudes are rescued and restored to health. 

This medicine gains friends at every trial, as 
the cures it is constantly producing are too re- 
markable to be forgotten. No family should be 
without it, and those . who haye once used it 
never will. 

Eminent Physicians scnutives the country 
prescribe it, and Clergymen often recommend it 
from their knowledge of its effects, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chisintes ’ 
_S0LD ‘BY ALL DRUGGISTS | EVERYWHERE, 


oe an 
[NSURAN CH COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. . 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876. 


Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $13,269 20 
U. 8S. Bonds, market,value, . . . 804, 220 00 
Loans on Oall, Good Stovks Collateral, 1, 7000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwel- 

ings ~ « 58,900 00 
Bills Receivable forInland Prem’s . . 1,820 65 
Premiums in ccurse of collection, . 7,394 70 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 21,48750 


$408,092 05 
$14,300 56 


Losses unadjusted estimated ati 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A, R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t, 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


- HOME 
Insurance Co. of New York, 
Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-sixth Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
July, 1876. > 


Cash Capital . 3 c . 


$3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance 1,845,521 47 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends . . 247,326 66 
NetSurplus aed 2908) 868.71 


Total Assets - - - 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASHOUNPOANKOtiram srscncmnerecntsce sets ste $426,946 71 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,820,000. 1,922,738 01 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,642,125 Uv 
BANK STOCKS Caer VAGUE). yi son. ces "2871487 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET rAuUE) 69,250 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMA 


$6,051,716 84 


(MARKET VALUE OF SECU RIULES, $547, va) 23,650 00 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JULY, 1876, ra 804 53 
BALANCE IN ne ae AGENTS 181,157 19 


10,833 34 
13,634 56 


eee eA 


Total - - - - 


LIABILITIES. 
CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
SUMANG AS 76 race uentestien se Yeas os tities value cies esis $245,926 66 
DIVIDENDS: ON PAID(. 2.2200.) vene-decewetses 1,400 00 


Total, - - - - $247,326 66 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, 
©. K. FRANCIS, 


Ass’t Secretaries. 


A Dividend of FIVE per cent. has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after Tuesday, the 18th of July. 


New York, With July, 1876. 


THE NEW JERSEY 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


| NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


MUTUAL 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 

J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
AGENTS Gis Rene eine Te, 


wae ¥ aAdrese Dr. Chase’ s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
ic ' 


$5 to $20 


per day athome. Sampies worjh $5 tree, 
firuxgon & Co., Portland, Maine. | 


~ 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England, 
a 
Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENI xX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital se.cestesce es sraretsiarcat 
Cash Assets, Jau.1, 1876......... 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 


way, Cor. Dey St., New York. 


Brooklyn Ace 
Brooklyn E. 


The benefits to be aérivea by the vvonid from: Insur- 
ance against loss ie fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to renderit au 
imperative duty on every one to avail themscives of the 
protection afforded by the Puenrx Insurance Company 
against the destructive ravages of Firr,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industry. 


$1,000,000 00 
2,549,958 77 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R, CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A, D, 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


or 


NEW YORK, 


pon pala $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy- ‘holders: has 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
bilities ; jane aratio et $120 Assets for every $1U0 Liabili- 
s, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It piven ahs best Insurance on the best lives atthe most 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, C. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, ‘ §$,N. STEBBINS, 
3 Secretary. Actuary, 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 


B. STOKES 4 Assistant Secretaries. 


(PEAS AND COFFEES © 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
In lots to suit customers. SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB 
ORGANIZERS and those who devote whole or part of time 
insellingour goods. Send for new Price List. 


| THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


* @. QO. Box 5643), Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Amateur Theatricals. 


For the benefit of the Lodging House for street boys, Nos. 
314 and 316 East Thirty-fifth Street, branch of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, to be held at the hall, 


NO. 1464 BROADWAY, 
Near 42d Street, Thursduy evening, January 25th, 1877, 


at eight o’clock. 
TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR, 


ADMIT ONE. 


___EVENING DRESS. 


fjmployment Society for Poor 


WOMEN. 


This Society now offers for sale at its store, No. 143 
E&st 13th street, New York, a large quantity of garments, 
the remains ot last year’s stock, at very low prices. 
Those wishing to buy women’s or children’s clothing to 
give tothe poor or to charitable institutions will find 
there a good supply of articles suitable for the purpose. 
Call and examine the garments, or send orders to 


THE EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 
143 East 13th Street, 
New York City. 


Appeal for Poor 


CHILDREN. 


(ihristmas 


The Children’s Aid Society wish to give a Merry Christ- 
mas to the thousands of poor children under their charge, 
it aE the charitable send the means. They desire to 
distribute thousands of shoes and garments ameng the 
children of their Industrial Schools; and have pleasant 
festivals for these poor little ones. They propose, if money 
be sent, to give good Christmas dinners in the Lodging 
Houses to the street ee and girls. One Hundred Dollars 
will give 150 school children warm dinners for a month. 

But the best Christmas presentisa home! Who will 
give it? Fifty Dollars will provide three homeless child- 
ren with homes in the Country. P 

It is earnestly asked that the children of Sunday 
Schools and Day Schools will remember these little ones 
who have no home nor friends 

C. L. BRAOE, Seeretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 19 East 4th St., N. Y. 

December, 1876. 

Gifts ot provisions and clothing may be sentte the Cen- 
tral Ottice, 19 East Fourth Street, N. ¥., or will be called 
for, if the address be torwarded. 

Donations of money may be enclosed to anv of the under- 
signed: ifin checks ov, Post-Office orders, made payable 
to the order of J. E. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 

WM. A. BOOTHE reraer, 


100 Wa . 
JOHN EARL WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 
Metropolitan National Bank, 108 Broadway. 
Cc. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
19 East Fourth Street, N. Y. 


Holiday Music Books! 
17 SPLENDID VOLUMES FOR PRESENTS. 


Uniform in Style, Binding and Price, 
which is for each Book, in Boards, 
$2.50; in Cloth, $3.00; in 
Cloth, full Gilt, $4.00. 


THE WORLD OF SONG 


is the latest Volume of Bound Music, has 250 pages, full 
Sheet Music Size, and is filled with the best Songs and 
Duets of the day. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE 


is the latest Bound Volume of Instrumental Music, 232 
pages, Full Seeet Music Size, filled with the best recent 
compositions of Strauss, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, and other 
Is a companion to the famous “‘GrmMsor Strauss.”  . 


Also, Vocal. Moore's Ir1sH MELODIES, 


Gems oF ENGLISH Sone, Sirver WREATH, 
Gems or ScotTisH SONG, 
Gms oF GERMAN SONG, 
WreatH oF GEMs, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 


Instrumental. 
Gems OF Strauss, 
Home Crroue, Vou. I. & II. 
PIANIST’s ALBUM, 
PIANOFORTE GEMS, 


Also the Musican Treasure, both Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal, OrGan at Home, tor Reed Organs, and Piano at Home, 
with Piano Duets, 


Either book mailed, post tree, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON, 


C,H. DITSON & CO., J, E, DITSON & CO. 
7ll Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


Woop & DAVIS, 
BANKERS, ~* 
31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITIES AND GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, ~ 

6. D. WOOD, 8. D, DAVI&. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
()VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China and Glass, 


‘Clocks and Bronzes. 


MAJOLICA, FAIENCE, GIEN, TORQUAY AND WARES 
Goods packed and shipped free of charge. f 


()’BRIEN & COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS 


DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS, 
CLOTHING 


144 and 143, 151 to 159 Atlantic Ave. 


We solicit an inspection of our magnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty-one in number—conceded to 
be theJargest, most varied ani best selected ever exhib 
ited in Brooklyn, with a stock in value amounting to over 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O'Brien & Co., 


141 and 143,151 to 159 Atlantic Avenue, 


[ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

FIRST SERIES. 

The Education of Conscience. 

Self Respect. 

The Higher Reverence. 

God on our Side. 

Man and the Bible. 

The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 

The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 

A Rational Church. 

Economy and Waste. 

Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 


For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 


New York. Oopies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
i with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanouzen & Tier, 102 RB. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


a beautiful 


bea Juarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and con- 
taining an elegant colored Flower Plate with the first num: 
ber. Price onl) 25 cents for the year. The first No. for 
1877 just issued in German and English. 


VioK'’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, in paper, 50 


cents ; with elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 
Vick’s CATALOGUE—3W) illustrations, only 2 cents. 
ddress, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


[ockwood, Brooks & Co.’s 
STANDARD NEW BOOKS.. . 


THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION. 


By Rey. M. J, Savage. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD; or, HINTS 
OF COMFORT FOR HOURS OF SORROW. By Rey. M. 
J. Savage. 18mo. Cloth, gilt. $1.25: : 

THE FARM-YARD CLUB OF 


GOTHAM, By Geo. B. Loring. 8vo. Toned paper. Cloth. 
Seventy Illustrations by well-known artists. $3.50, 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75, 


IN THE SKY GARDEN. By Lizzie 


W. Champney. Illustrations by J. Wells Champney. 
(‘*Champ.”) Sm.4to. Cloth. $2.00. 


, LONG AGO. A YEAR OF CHILD 


LIFE. By Ellis Gray. Tlustrated trom designs by Susan 
Hale, Helen D, Hale, and Julia P. Dabney. 16mo. Cloth, 
$15.00. 

At all bookstores, and sent, postpaid,’ by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & Co., 
Boston. 
Books 


that every Unitarian 
DR. DEWEY’S NEW BOOK. 


SHOULD READ. 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 


SERMONS BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

ORTHODOXY AND REVIVALISM.  Ser- 
mons by REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, of Chicago. 12mo, 


Cloth, $1.50. 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


617 Broapway, New York. 


1877. POSTPATD:. $1.60: 
(HE NURSERY ; A Monthly 


MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. #@= Send ten cents fer a 
Sample Number and Premium-List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


STEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons 


PARLOR AND EXHIBITION USE. 


A fine assortment of Lantern Views from all coun- 
tries and upon all subjects. 


Microscopes ano Microscopic OsJecrs, 


AND EVERY. VARIETY OF SCIENTIFIC: AND 
. 
OPTICAL GOODS. 
Send for Catalogue. 


. JESSE 8. CHEYNEY, 


(Successor in Department of Scientific Instruments to 
James W, Qurzen & Co.), 


1 & 3 Bonp Street, New York. 


| 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair 


Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, etc., very cheep, 


AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


sas> SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 9 


J. A. BENDALL. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 
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Heyry W. Bettows, James T. Bixby, R. A. Griffin, S. 8. 
Hunting, A. D. Mayo, E. P. Powell, Minot J. Savage and C. 
©. Shackford are among the contributors to this number of 
the Inquirer. 


New Year's Day was celebrated with about the usual amount 
of social knight-errantry. It was a harsh day, ending worse 
than it began. But the young and the middle-aged defied 
the cold and the snow, and there was abundant good feeling. 
We found, too, much less gloom about politics or business 
than we expected. There seems to be either a practised 
submission to the hard times, or else a quiet conviction that 
they are not so bad as they lookfor industrious and dis- 

_ ereet men of business. The day of living without work, 
prudence and steady enterprise went by, happily, four years 
ago. While it lasted it demoralized trade. The effects are 
still disastrous. But we judge that the most foolish are now 
pretty well convinced that the old and false expansion is not 

toreturn. We observe a good many quiet and successful 
kinds of business springing up on very sober, old-fashioned 
principles. We find that more and more are satisfied with 
what they are doing and making. If we could only all agree 
that we are not waiting for anything to turn up, but are 
already quietly on the tide which is slowly rising, it would 
cure a great many illusions. There are evidently to be no 
sudden and no important changes in business prospects. They 
are growing, like the days, slowly brighter. Let all business 
men rejoice in this small increase of light, and use it by small 
increases of confidence. We want no leaps into good times. 
We may scratch our eyes out and in by jumping from panic 
to elation, and from elation to panic, but we had better keep 
out of those bramble-bushes, and our eyes on the plain, sober 
path of daily drudgery at honest toil, That is the path of 
honor and safety, if not of speculative wealth and dizzy pros- 
perity. 


We might suggest as a motto for the Turko-Russian ques- 
tion the following lines from Tennyson’s Harold : 


“War ? the worst that follows 
Things that seem jerked out of the common rut 
Of nature is the hot religious fool, 
Who seeing war in heaven, for heayen’s credit 
Makes it on earth.” 


Things are very much jerked out of nature by Mr. Les- 
sep’s canal, and by the threat of a change of door-keepers at 
the Dardanelles ; and so “the hot religious fool,” be he Mus- 
sulman or Greek churchman, thinks it high time to make 
war on earth for heaven’s credit. Nothing worse could fol- 
low, except, perhaps, the total dearth of “ hot religious fools!” 
They have done some service from Paul’s day to Luther’s, 
and may even render some in the Hastern Question. We are 
not sure that the “hot religious fool” is not quite as useful 
as the “cold irreligious sige.” Perhaps Mr. Gladstone may 
stand for one, and the Earl of Beaconsfield for the other. 


Tux railroad horror at Ashtabula, coming so soon after 
the burning of the Brooklyn Theatre, may fail to create as 
deep a feeling as it otherwise would, but can hardly fail of a 
thorough investigation if the newspapers do their duty. 
The report that officials of the railroad prevented the use of 
water to extinguish the flames of the burning cars, with the 
view of destroying evidence which might be used to support 
pecuniary claims against the Company, would indicate a 
crime which is hardly conceivable as a fact. Nevertheless, 
it adds to the obligation resting upon the authorities to 
probe the matter to its lowest depths. The harrowing de- 
tails of the calamity, as well as the general character of it, 
bring forcibly to mind Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Junior's, 
able series of articles in the Allantic Monthly. 


Tus news from Constantinople is of a very threatening 
character, though still allowing room for a slight hope of 
peace. The defiant attitude of Turkey, however, is a serious 
sign, and promises to be but another indication that whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first make mad. A position 
which compels unanimity on the part of all the Western 
peoples—which ranges Salisbury alongside of Ignatieff, and 
bids fair to consolidate British feeling, is one which cannot 
be taken with impunity. There are some problems which 
nothing but war appears competent to settle, but while war 
continues the horror that it is, we can only hope that diplo- 
macy may be able to avert it, and trust to the ameliorating 
influences of time for a more acceptable settlement. 


Tue money market remains remarkably steady at a slight 
advance in rates, call loans ranging up to 7 per cent. to 7 


-per cent. gold. No special change is to be noted in business 


prospects, further than a somewhat more hopeful feeling, as 
we have stated elsewhere. The price of gold has varied very 
little, such movement as has taken place being downward, 
sales having been made as low as 1063. On the other hand, 
silver is higher in London, with sales at 57}. The political 
situation draws attention away from the Bland silver bill 
and as its supporters are very enthusiastic, there is some dan- 
ger that it may slip through the Senate without being re- 
quired to give the countersign. It is scarcely possible, how- 
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ever, that it should receive the President's signature. The 
“dollar of our fathers” is a very good phrase, but the silver 
dollar never was their dollar, in any proper sense, and it is 
to be hoped that it will never become the dollar of their 
sons. 


Lucivs Rosrson was inaugurated Governor of New York 
on Monday without display, and on Tuesday sent his mes- 
sage to the Legislature. It is largely occupied with a state— 
ment and discussion of the State finances, the canal and 
local interests, which he treats of course in an able manner. 
No one is Jikely to» question his ability or integrity in the 
duties of his office. That portion of his message, however, 
which is devoted to national affairs, is not so highly to be 
commended. We know it has become customary to take 
the course which he has followed in expatiating on the con- 
duct of the general Government when addressing the State 

~ Legislature, but we think it fairly open to question whether 
the custom is not more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Governor Hayes’ suggestion that national party 
questions be kept so far as practicable out of the State elec- 
tions seems much more pertinent. On the other hand, Goy- 
ernor Hayes’ proposal that an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion be submitted to the people, providing that the election 
for State offices be held on the day of the Presidential elec- 
tion seems, after our New York experience, to point toward 
the worst possible course which could be pursued, 


THERE seems an improyed state of political feeling. The 
blowing oft of the partisan steam whistles has relieved both 
the Democrats and the Republicans from any danger of 
bursting with suppressed passion, It is fortunate that we 
had so much time to consider and discuss the issues. The 
South has shown excellent temper and discouraged all sug- 
gestions of settling matters by force, however blatant a few 
Democratic papers may have been at the North in their pro- 
mises to sustain a new Southern Rebellion. There is no 
evidence yet of any common plan likely to be adopted by the 
Committees of the two Houses for counting the electoral 
vote. We do not despair of an agreement, especially if they 
consent to define aad follow past precedents, without intro- 
ducing any pian original in any respect with themselves. 
What we want is tu discover clearly and authoritatively the 
purpose of the Constitution, an1 then to follow it, let it lead 
where it may. If it is not wholly clear, or needs change and 
defining, let that come by and by. But we cannot. afford 
to make a new rule to settle an election which had only the 
old rule in view when it was mating. 

We think there are really very few sober people or patriotic 
men out of Congress or office, who care very much how the 
electoral vote is settled, provided only the law is strictly ob- 
served. As we heard a shrewd man say, the success of either 
candidate will be the ruin of his party. No party can survive 
the trials which must beset an administration that does not 
go into office with something more than mere legal right. 
We are not without suspicion that both parties are already 
demoralized and ruined beyond the possibility of recovery, 
and we should rejoice to see new and distinct issues made in 
the country, such as would permit serious and thoughtful 
men to take one side or the other with cordial conviction, 


At present on the fence seems the only place out of the 
mud. ; 


Tue last London (uarterly has an article full of start- 
ling facts concerning London pauperism, illustrating 
the tendency of many popular charities to increase pauper- 
ism, and so degrade society. Bristol is probably the most 


benevolent city in the world. In its nineteen parishes there 
is a dram-shop to every ten houses, and every twentieth 
inhabitant is a pauper; but so satisfied are these paupers 
with utter dependence that the Bristol & North Somerset 
Railway Company could not obtain laborers, even by offer- 
ing the highest wages. Brittany, for the same reason, is 
the worst department in France for beggars and drunken- 
ness. The decay of Holland is to be traced, we are told, to 
the excess of charitable endowments and consequent 
pauperism. 

In an exceptionally severe winter in London the public 
were aroused through the newspapers, soup-houses were 
opened, food tickets, coals and groceries -were freely distrib- 
uted, and the wretchedness was just as great as if not a 
penny had been distributed. A visiting clergyman declared 
that with every gift of a shilling ticket he had done four- 
penny worth of good and eight-penny worth of harm. 

Edward Denison, son of the late Bishop of Salisbury, who, 
like Octavia Hill, lived amongst the poor so as to understand 
their real wants, found that one curse of large eleemosynary 
endowments was to attract crowds and keep them satisfied 
with hovering between chronic want and precarious alms. 
He mercilessly tore up the false creed of parents who will 
not fulfil parents’ duties. He would separate children from 
parents who had received steady charity for a year, and so 
cut off the fatal entail of beggary and degradation. He in- 
sisted that if the children had to be removed to save them 
from becoming a dead drag on the community, the taxpayers 
did no more than their obvious duty. 

The example of London ought to serve as a warning to our 
young cities. We are treading closely in her steps. What 
with intemperance, laziness, arid the herding together of the 
dissolute, we are raising up whole hosts of satisfied paupers, 
who are not ashamed to multiply their degraded progeny, 
educating them in thieving, lying, profanity, filth and every 
immorality. It ought to be a settled principle with all alms- 
givers to visit their beneficiaries, raise them out of entire 
dependence, encourage them to work and spur them on to 
self-support. 


Onr of our contemporaries publishes a letter from a cor- 
respondent, entitled, “ How not to deal with Shirks,” which 
is an amusing instance of the ease with which momentous 
questions may be settled, if the one who treats them is only 
allowed to select his facts to suit his purpose. The eyil 
which this gentleman sets himself to correct is that evil of 
charitable intelligence offices, and the ground upon which 
such offices are claimed to be evil is the assumption that the 
parties whom they assist to find employment are shirks and 
malingerers who have been rightly shelved by a society seek- 
ing its own preservation. : 

Given the facts as stated, let us not quarrel about the 
reasoning. “ Natural selection,” and the “survival of the 
fittest,” are the watchwords of the epoch, and progress 
doubtless depends upon these factors, however hardly they 
may bear upon individuals. But is it not just possible that 
our civilization is not yet quite perfect? Is it not possible 
that it has developed somewhat irregularly, and that we may 
be a little hasty in deciding that, because at a particular 


moment a man may not be performing efficient service, he is 


therefore unfit or unwilling to perform service ? Friend, 
perhaps some little circumstance, not wholly within your 
control, has placed you where you will do the most good. 
If so, be thankful, but be a little cautious also. You ask, 


|“ Why do we not have a ‘Bureau’ for the introduction of 


gravel into the works of watches?” Now that is a very 
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bright question, and wa enjoy it,O so much! But it hardly 
indicates the whole story. There are watches, and watches. 
A watch will go very well with a certain number and 
variety of wheels, which might yet go better and tell a fuller 
story with a larger number and a greater variety. Itis very 
easy for a wheel to run around when it is once nicely placed 
in the watch, but it is sometimes a trifle difficult for it to get 
in, and that not wholly because of the total depravity of the 
wheel. Is it not just possible that cases sometimes arise 
where the individual concerned is not the shirk, but the 
excluded member ; not the gravel, but the much-needed 
wheel? Is it not also possible that the machinery “of the 


ordinary intelligence offices where labor is traded in accord- 
ing to the laws of demand and supply” may sometimes 


creak a little, and fail to grind out the best possible product? 
In a word, do you know anything about such intelligence 
offices and their results? If you do your experience must 
be different from that of the majority if it has led you to 
suppose that those offices justify an impression that they are 
the divinely-appointed means to produce a perfect result. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Tux outlook discloses a vast scientific progress, whose re- 
sults are not yet wholly apparent. It has overturned many 
conceptions of the universe, but what new conceptions will 
be adopted, and what exact relation they will hold to present 
belief, one can hardly tell. Science does not advance in a 
straight line. It has crooks and turns: its vision is con- 
stantly changing ; its relation to every new truth is a pro- 
gressive one; and its supreme conclusion of to-day becomes 
a subordinate one to-morrow, as some fresh prospect widens. 
One cannot, therefore, foresee the precise attitude of science; 
not having collected all facts and seen all relations, its final- 
ity is afar off. But that it will be a mighty factor in human 
progress, no one can deny. Its aroused spirit will hereafter 
obey only its own law; its piercing search will halt at no 
threshold. 

But along with this scientific progress there is also a vast 
religious progress. Many think that this progress consists 
ina modification of religious belief and feeling by the en- 
lightenments of science. But it is something deeply more. 
It is an unfolding of the inward potency of religion itself. 
Religion does not depend altogether upon science for its 
growth. It has a life of itself. Itsprings from fountains of 
its own deep in the human heart, and by its proper energy 
goes. forward into new and beautifulforms. It is not sim- 
ply science that is overthrowing the ancient creeds, but also 
religion itself; and religion does this, not at the dictate of 
science, but by the demands of its own spirit. The tendency 
of the religious nature to-day is to gladly accept the results 
of science, but its tendency is also to transcend those results. 
It does not tamely follow in the march of science. It has 
its own royal course; by an original impulse it proceeds. It 
is not satisfied with the old dogmas, and will have some- 
thing better. In acquiring this something better, it uses, 
indeed, the instrumentality of science, but above that, it has 
its own forward tendency. 

Furthermore, there is observable a fresh literary power. 
The recent publication of poems of remarkable originality 
shows that literature is heaving with new forces; that the 
imagination of man is being touched with new fire. Homers 
and Shakspeares have not yet appeared, but the possibility 
of them has flashed. The immeasurable life of man is not 
exhausting itself in scientific research or religious fervor, 
but is seeking also for poetic expression, for new and won- 
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derful forms and music and grace into which to pour its eter- 
nal tides. 

The outlook discloses, therefore, not simply scientific 
advancement, but thoroughly independent religious and lit- 


erary movements. Science is perhaps to-day the predom- 
inating energy, but will it continue so? Religion and litera- 
ture are girding themselves with new power. They have 
not run their course ; they have revelations to make and in- 
spirations to give, and they will dower humanity, not by 
permission of science, but of their own regnancy. 

Does he not, then, profoundly mistake the progress of man 
who looks only at his scientific growth, who thinks that sci- 
ence is sole messiah, the only leader? Is it wise to assume 
that hereafter religion and literature are to be mere crea 
tures of science—its beauteous slaves, to wait upon human- 
ity only at its bidding? Does nota fine insight show that 
religion and literature haye their own separate origin and 
powers; that their veracities are co-equal with that of sci- 
ence, and that while they mingle harmoniously with its “ dry 
light,” they fling in a color and glory of their own fresh from 
God? 

One cannot understand the drift of the age—see all its 
radiant possibilities—unless along with the perception of its 
scientific progress, there is realized also its religious and 
literary life, which is not dependent upon science, but from 
separate sources flows into and animates the world, so that 
the promise of our manifold humanity is not only in the 
microscope and telescope, but also in the breath of prayer 
and the poet’s song. 


A MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tur present molluscous and boneless condition of theo- 
logical opinion, in which old traditions and creeds are mixed 
with incongruous notions and convictions due to modern dis- 
coveries and experiences, has rendered dogmatic contro- 
versy almost useless. Sectarianism has abated, but with it 
any clear fidelity to distinct ideas. Theologians are loose 
and indefinite in their fundamental positions. Preaching 
has become sentimental, superficial, illogical, contradictory, 
unsystematic, uninstructive. The interest that once belonged 
to it, as a solemn reasoning from clear and fixed data, has 
given place to that of sensational, entertaining or emo- 
tional addresses, or to what are called, for lack of a better 
name, “practical” discourses, which avoid all doctrine as 
vain and useless, and devote themselves to superficial sug- 
gestions about morals and living—as if truth about God 


and human nature and the attitude of the heart, will and* 


mind toward eternal principles were not at the root of all 
morals and all true life. It is the vague, indeterminate 
state in which the theory of religion is left that makes the 
Christian ministry so largely at the mercy of special gifts 
in its individual members for success and usefulness. There 
are no clear, settled, substantial grounds of opinion or con- 
viction on which earnest, dutiful men of average ability can 
take their stand and from them instruct and command 
the respect and attention of the people. It is high time that 
the profession which is specially set apart for interpreting 
the Scriptures should agree upon some clear principles of 
interpretation. It is high time that what earnest and per- 
sistent scholars and seekers, by all the aids of modern and 
ancient learning, have come to know abcut the origin and 


order and authority of the Scriptures, should be putintoa form . 


and stated in a way to make all ministers and intelligent lay- 
men acquainted with their conclusions. It is har dly too 
much to say that most cyclopedias and collections in aid of 
theological and Scriptural knowledge are somewhat carefully 
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obscure and exoteric, timid and shuffling, containing 
usually materials from which able and careful students may 


extract valuable information, but not at all leading or 


luminous to those who have not time and ability to compare 
and judge amid a vast mass of distracting testimonies. 

We are glad to hear that the Unitarian ministers—who at 
least have the advantage of much more ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence than any others—are beginning to stir up a plan 
for a learned, frank and vigorous discussion among them- 
selves of the great fundamental questions of religion. If 
we are rightly informed, they are arranging what we under- 
stand is to be called a Ministers’ Institute—a biennial meet- 


ing to alternate with their National Conference, but for min-_ 


isters only and only their own ministers, when a week is to 
be devoted by such ministers as choose to attend to hearing 
lectures on the most vital religious questions, prepared by 
clergymen, and perhaps laymen, selected for their acquaint- 
ance with special departments of investigation or of thought, 
and designed to give the results of the latest and best 
studies in all countries upon such questions as the origin, 
the chronology, and the nature of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; the history of opinion in the early centuries of 
the Christian church; the bearing of late scientific hypoth- 
eses, with strong claims to respect or acceptance, upon 
hitherto received opinions—as, for instance, the age of the 
world and of prehistoric man upon Adam’s relations to the 
human race and to the creeds of Christendom. 

We understand that at least twelve lectures, by eight dif- 
ferent men of note in their respective departments, are 
already agreed upon, their subjects fixed, and the lectures 
in preparation. They are to be given sometime in Septem- 
ber next at some central point not yet determined. Each 
lecture of an hour will be discussed by two experts of differ- 
ent schools or tendencies in set speeches or papers. There 
will probably be two lectures each morning aud one each 
afternoon. None but members of the institute will be ad- 
mitted, as it is considered of the highest importance that 
the lectures and discussions should preserve as.much as pos- 
sible their scholarly and scientific character, and that no 
sidelooks should be wasted upon a popular audience. The 
evenings of the week are to be devoted to public worship 
or public discussion, but the days wholly to class-room 
instruction and scholarly debate. 


How the Unitarians will make their scheme work remains 
to be seen. Whether it will rally round it as many of their 
ministers'as they hope is doubtful. Whether they have 
Jeaders and scholars and thinkers fitted to command the 
respect and following of the rest in their studies and specu- 
lations; whether Biblical knowledge and criticism is suf- 
ficiently advanced and matured in its form to admit of 
scientific statement; whether the armed truce between sci- 
ence and religion can be turned into a cordial alliance— 
these are questions which cannot be predetermined. We 
must at least thank the Unitarians for leading off im the 
direction thus indicated, and we shall be surprised if other 
ecclesiastical bodies do not followthem. The late Church Con- 
gress in Boston was an excellent enterprise, and very suc- 
cessful. But it was not a collection of ministers in their char- 
acter as scholars and students, like the proposed “‘ Ministers’ 
Institute.” It was a public assembly of ministers and lay- 
men, with the Prayer-book for background and ring fence. 

It did excellent service. But, although admirable in method, 

able, instructive, and wonderfully free, it did not aim at a 
scientific basis for theology. The Ministers’ Institute—per- 
haps with too much hopefulness—seeks to find this. We 
give it our best wishes and hopes. 


THE LAW OF INHERITANCE. 


A auscix used for some special purpose and well trained 
to its work, becomes a large and strong muscle. The 
blacksmith’s arm is brawny and full of power. If any part 
of the animal organism is used more than usual, it gains in 
size and power of action; and if generation after generation 
is called to use the same parts of the organism, this enlarged 
size and power is transmitted. It becomes a set in the 
organism. tut 

Nature always reproduces: herself. The new capacity is 
inherited, and soon develops into a new power. In the 
conflict of life, that variation which altered circumstances 
has called out, or which new desire has produced, which is 
fitted and best suited to the environment, is transmitted. 
The fittest survives. Nature selects her noblest products 
for transmission, by a law the most wonderful and perfect 
the scrutiny of man has yet discovered. It is a law which 
insures victory to the best, which gives what is truest the 
best of all opportunities. This law puts all things on trial. 
In this trial is made certain that truth wins, right con- 
quers. The good gain the battle; the loving bear off the 
palm of victory. Nature and her laws, God and His provi- 
dence, are such that no other result is possible in the end. 
However far from being true this may seem, as we look out 
upon human life, and see the evil cause winning, and the 
bad man gaining the most of Jife’s enjoyments, yet it is true 
by a law so vast and powerful that no other result is possible. 

It is a matter of knowledge and of science, not of faith 
and theory alone, that God conquers and not the devil, 
truth and: not falsehood, good and not evil, right and not 
wrong. The devil may have his day, but not forever; the 
bad man may be prosperous, but not in that which is endur- 
ing; wrong may win for a season, but right conquers in the 
end. Let there be time enough, and Nature is pledged to 
see that what ought to prosper does prosper, what ought to 
succeed does succeed. 

Some of the conditions and results of this law of inherit- 
ance are worthy of special study. One of the most conspicu- 
ous of them is full of encouragement and hope. It tells us 
that every good deed, every grand word, every noble life, is 
added to Nature’s inherited power, and helps to make the 
world better. It is not a fancy, but a well-warranted fact, 
that not one such moral force is ever lost. Each one goes 
to swell the sum of inherited moral power, and to make it 
easier for humanity to do right and to be better. 

What an element of hope there is in this idea for every 
worker! We can know, because of the action of this law, 
that our good deed will have its sure result. Men are made 
of finer mold as a higher purpose comes before them. They 
catch the inspiration of it. They are made wiser, greater 
lovers of the true, good and beautiful. They, in turn, com- 
municate their influence to others. The good act commu- 
nicates itself; the true word gets oft repeated. Especially 
does the parent make his child better by that which has 
made him better; and not only his child, but his grandchild, 
great-grandchild, and even much farther on down the line 
of his posterity. Just by what each age acquires which is in 
advance of the one before it, is it made better; and by what 
it transmits to the age after it, is humanity made better. 

Each worker may feel confident that his work is not only 
added to the great sum total, which pushes each age on- 
ward, but that his work is necessary to the continued growth 


of humanity. No brave thought, no act of pure living, no. 


quiet word of truth, no patient confidence in the right, is 


ever lost, but the great law of inheritance has just these. 
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forces with which to work, in order to lift humanity up. 
Drop out these forces, in which the humblest of us are factors, 
and mankind must be at a standstill. 

_ If we will but look back to the past, and see what we owe 
to it, we shall perceive the mighty force of this law. That 
we have books, schools, knowledge, is because we have 
entered into what other men have won for humanity by pa- 
tient study and labor. What a host of brave men and women 
have gone before us, that we are able to serve God in our 
own way! A long line of heroic souls have had their day, 
who, by their efforts in the cause of civil liberty, have given us 
the political freedom we enjoy to-day. In whatever direction 
we turn, in the beauties of social intercourse, the attractive- 
ness of our homes, the mental power of our age, we are 
inheritors of many generations passed away. Many millions 
of individuals, each doing his part, have given us all we have 
and enjoy to-day. We can add to this cumulated power, 
and pass it on grander and richer than it came to us. 
Every sigh of love, aspiration for truth, brave work of hands, 
patient endurance of good, out of all the past, enters into the 
present to make it what itis. If one tear-drop, one beating 
throb of woman’s love, one wondering gaze of a little child 
into its mother’s pure face, one brave thought, were lost out 
of the past, the present would be other and less than what 
itis. We must take courage, then, to act well our part; to 
do well what we can to add tothe grand upward life of 
human progress.. No act that is true, no word that is lovely, 
no labor of hands that is honest, can fail of its purpose or 
that will not add somewhat to that better day, which is com- 
ing up the steep of time. 

We shall also do well to remember that our law of inheri- 
tance tends to crush out all whichis eviland untrue. All the 
evil and discord of the world to-day in any way due to man’s 
action is the result of neglect of Nature and her laws on the 
part of those who have gone before us. We inherit that 
evil and that discord. Our blood is tainted, our brains 
weakened, because our forefathers kept not in the way of 
right, were not obedient to truth. We have pains, we have 
sluggish brains, we have weak bodies, we ‘have a set of the 
moral nature toward evil, because our fathers loved their 
bodies, their appetites, their passions too well. We bear 
the coin-mark of their follies. . Shall not our children inherit 
evil tendency, bad blood, disordered passions from us, unless 
we abandon vice, violation of Nature’s laws, and disregard 
of moral purity? Think of it! Weare laying up disease, 
evil propensities,and dull brains for our children and child- 

ren’schildren. The follies of our fathers are our weaknesses; 

our follies, our sins, will be the weaknesses of our children. 
If we keep the laws, our children will be healthy and happy; 
if we break them, our children will be unhealthy and un- 
happy. 

This law of inheritance lends terrible emphasis to every 
fact of human life. It says always and everywhere, in thun- 
der-tones, If you will continue to be what you are, you must 
grow. You cannot stand still. As soon as you cease to be 
a worker for what is better, that moment you begin to lose 
your power, that moment you begin to grow worse.’ Self- 
satisfaction, laziness, contentedness, are death producers. 
Science says that the animal which is not improving from 
generation to generation is deteriorating. Our monkeys of 


to-day are descendants of a stronger and wiser race of ages: 


ago. Our bears come: from the larger and more sagacious 
cave-bear of times ‘long past. One of our most obnoxious 
human parasites was once a bright-winged ‘fly. Ceasing to 
advance, ceasing to have any | outward motive for improve- 


ment, a decline has been the result. Apply this fact to man, 


who chooses his own growth, who selects his own motives, 
and how powerful it becomes! A race of men that is no 
longer actuated by some true purpose, some tendency and 
wish for improvement, is in the process of dying out. Men 
must have a motive before them, something to secure; and 
then they will advance just as rapidly as the motive, the 
ideal, has absorbed their thought and desire, and they are 
faithful to it. This ig a part of that great law of growth, 


which says, the good will endure, the bad will fail. If we 
are in active search for truth, we are progressing; if we have 


ceased to care for the truth, death has begun its slow work 
upon us. Groran W. Cooxr. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION OF 
TEACHERS. 


'’HE old Puritan contempt for hardship is not deadinthe Bay 
State. Every year, at this blustering holiday season, the school 
teachers of this commonwealth are called to meet, in solemn con- 
vention, for two laborious days, tu listen to elaborate essays from 
famous pedagogues and wrestle with each other in those fiery 
discussions in which pedagogues delight. No sunshine of jollity— 
ball, reception, or banquet —is permitted to interfere with the 
stern purpose to fight it out on the pedagogic line if it takes all 
winter. Possibly, out of respect to this indomitable purpose, these 
winter State conventions are almost completely ignored by the 
people of the cities in which they assemble. The lady teachers 
also ‘fight shy ” of such a solemn conclaye. Even in Boston the 
convention does its work with little outside observation or inter- 
ference. Superintendent Harris rode a thousand miles through 
the snow to deliver an admirable address to 150 people in Spriug- 
field last Thursday, and the local press roundly berates the people 
of that pleasant burg for their total neglect of their distinguished 
visitors. We do not think, however, the people are wholly at 
fault, or even the country schoolmarms quite depraved, for this 
neglect. Itis no joke to face the chances of the almost certain 
holiday ‘ snowing up,” or to quarter yourself in a first-class hotel 
and work like a dog, listening to even the best essays, hour after 
hour, for two days. The people are too much absorbed at the 
Christmas time to give serious attention to anything. Probably, 
would the old Commonwealth condescend to learn of New York 
and Ohio, and blow the educational horn at the closing of the 
schools in June, or even in golden O3stober, the schoolmarms 
would throng the courts and the people would respond to the 
entertainment. Surely itis time that something of the ‘‘ gay and 
festive” should be mixed with these serious ‘‘exercises”’ of the 
hard-worked profession of the teacher. 

But, leaving out such considerations, the Convention of last 

week, though not so numerously attended as some, was full of 
vital interest. Perhaps too much time was given to the discussion 
of ‘‘The Metric System” and the ‘‘ Reformed Spelling,” though 
one would not have missed the brilliant address of Dr. Thomas 
Hill, of Portland, in adyocacy of a chart that reminded one 
strangely of the orthography of the lamented Artemus Ward. The 
reformers must wait till the memory of Petroleum Nasby and 
Orpheus C. Kerr has faded out before they can expect us to look 
with patience upon their schemes for reducing the spelling-book 
to its lowest terms. 
_.But the main drift of the work done was excellent in quality 
and of practical value. Mr. Harris ventilated his well-known 
skepticism of the object system of instruction, while Principal 
Boyden, of Bridgewater, and Superintendent Parker, of Quincy 
(one of our new importations from the West, and a thoroughly 
live man), explained and defended the system. The only danger 
threatening the object, oral and kindergarten methods of teaching 
is now from the ignorauce of the majority of teachers who attempt 
to handle them. Properly understood, they are simply the natural, 
divine ways of instruction, and must preyail. 

The duty and difficulties of compulsory education were set forth 
by Superintendents Johnson, of Newton, and Philbrick, of Boston. 
There was-a good deal of valuable talk on our present system of 
“grading and ‘‘marking.” The cast-iron routine of the graded 
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school of ten yearsago is getting modified in a way to favor both 
the bright and the dull scholar and the teacher, now the chief 
sufferer in the schoolroom. JInall our best graded schools it is 
possible for a superior pupil to go on as rapidly as is good for 
him, while his slower companion can be kept in his place without 
disgrace. The drift of the discussion favored the testing of the 
scholar by periodical examination and personal observation by 
the teacher rather than by the interminable marking and averag- 
ing of the school register. The subject of good reading was grace- 
fully handled by Professor Moses Brown, of Boston, and the 
co-education of the sexes in high and collegiate schools warmly 
insisted on. 

A touching episode was the parting address of Joseph White, 
Secretary of the Board of Education, who retires, after a service 
of seventeen years. The most important thing now in Massachu- 
setts, more importart than the decision of the Presidential elec- 
tion, is the choice of a new Secretary. The new man should at 
once be Competent to impress the teachers of the State with the 
advantages of the best methods of education and to lead a revival 
of zeal for the common school among the people. For, what with 
the public stinginess that always hits first the school and the 
church in hard times, the constant undermining of the Catholic 
bishops, who with one hand remove the children from the public 
schools and with the other fill our city governments with men 
instructed to starve them out, and the ‘‘high-toned” crusade of 
a considerable class of cultivated enemies of our present system, 
the friends of popular education need to be awake and constantly 
on guard. The schools of the cities and large towns of Massachu- 
setts are excellent, in care for the health and morals of the chil- 
drn superior to those of any State, though perhaps not up to the 
best in afew Western cities in their methods of instruction and 
the enthusiasm of their teachers. But in many of the older town- 
ships the decay of population has told seriously on their pros- 
perity, and proud and wealthy Boston still casts a solid vote in 
the Legislature against a general school tax whose proceeds should 
be divided among the people, to the great advantage of these 
country districts. But this will come in due time. 

The Convention closed with a charming illustrated Jecture on 
the Yellowstone Park by Mr. W.I. Marshall. As it will be given 
to the teachers of New York within a few days, we can only say, 
‘‘Go and see.” The Convention adjourned on Thursday P.M. in 
time for its members to put into port before the terrific snow 
storm that now threatens to bury us all out of sight. A.D. M. 


SPRINGFIELD, Dec. 29, 1876. 


BOSTON CHIT-CHAT. 


My DAR INQUIRER :—It is too late to wish youa Merry Christ- 
mas, though I may appropriately express the hope that you have 
hadone. It was-an ideal holiday at the Hub. To look at the wild- 
eyed women who infested and blockaded and surged through the 
streets for a week beforehand you might have imagined that Soro- 
sis had risen, that husbands were locked up at home, and that the 
“coming woman” had arrived and taken absolute possession of 
affairs. But however they seemed, they ‘were not mad ie they 
were only—after the American fashion—making tremendous hard 
work of having a good time. As Lowell says— 


“Pleasure doos make us Yankees kind 0’ winch, 
Ez though ’t wuz sunthin paid for by the inch; 
But yit we du contrive to worry thru, 

Ef Dooty tells us that the thing’s to du, 
An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 
Ez stiddily ez though ’t wuz a redoubt.”’ 


They did get through at all hazards, and in spite of dull times— 
‘‘regardless of expense.” 

I know one nest, at any rate, where the young birds were merry. 
They began to sing, as usual, atthe most exasperatingly unseason- 
able hours. But what won’t people endure for the sake of seeing 
the children happy ? And, by the way, this one lesson of Christ- 
mas—that ourbest happiness comes from making and seeing others 
happy—is worth unspeakably more than all it costs. I take it that 
the sun, if he ever thinks anything about it, finds out that he him- 
self is bright by seeing that he makes other bodies shine. And so 
I think we never find our own true human joy till it comes back to 
us reflected in other faces. 

What a house-full there is of merriment that feeds its boisterous 
glee on dolls and cards and swords and drums and tea-sets and 


miraculous monsters of all races and all climes! And then, for 
once in the year, what a luxury to be allowed to sit up lete and see 
some outside entertainment. No matter if they do ache with 
weariness, and ery out in their sleep from candy-caused stomach- 
aches! It isa similar price that all the world pays for its indul- 
gences ; and they are only anticipating the follies that most grown 
people rarely outgrow. 

But such a day for sleighing Boston rarely sees. It was mild 
and comfortable. I generally prefer to take my sleigh-rides in 
poetry or in -day-dreams when my feet are on the fender. I haye 
a deal of sympathy with the man who said that when he wanted a 
sleigh-ride, allhe needed to do was to open the backand front doors, 
so as to get a stiff breeze through the hall, then sit with his feet in 
a pail of ice-water, hang icicles about his neck, and jingle a string 
of bells, But Christmas day the sleighing had about it all the 
poetry with the discomforts left out. The day was remembered as 
usualin all the churches, with decorations and sermons and songs. 
It only men could sustain and prolong their better moods, and 
make the whole year Christmas, how soon the Golden Age might 
come! : 

Our brother, Laird Collier, dropped in on us the other night. 
Tho old Second Church is happy and prosperous under his ministry. 
When he went there it looked as though they would find it hard 
work to grow. The fact of it is, so many churches have moved over 
to the Back Bay that they havn’t people enough—and hardly relig- 
ion enough—over thereto go around. But though not wishing it, 
the Second Church has received advantage from the misfortunes of 
the Brattle Square. Its break-up has set loose many families to 
seek new church homes. So from this source mainly Bro, Collier 
has had some thirty families added to his flock. 

Thear that Barrows is doing capitally as the successor of the 
lamented Dr. Hall, in old Meeting House Hill chureh in Dorches- 
ter. He has fairly conquered his position, and taken possession of 
the hearts and heads of his people. 

W. H. Savage, in his new field at Leominster, also appears to 
have taken hold of things by what Bro, Clarke would call the 
“right handle.” The people are énthusiastic, and church and 
Suuday school are very prosperous. The same is true of Dole 
also at Jamaica Plain, 

From the way the now comers take hold of things and settle 
into their work, I think the liberal churches need not be ashamed 
of the material they borrow from the orthodox ranks. 

Tn your paper for December 21st you quote from Dr. Holland on 
‘“Museular Christianity.” Though it is true that fine physique 
does help a.preacher wonderfully, I think the Doctor carries his 
point a little too far. Starting with Paul, he will find it a little 
difficult to run his principle down the line of history. It breaks 
down badly, even in Boston. The little, wiry, almost insignificant 
appearing Lorrimer, at Tremont Temple, has an audience nearly 
twice as large as Phillips Brooks. In Chicago, Professor Swing 
packs McVicker’s, and he is a man of poor voice, of no presence, 
and of delicate health. Granting all his ability, Murray has so 
mapy outside and unusual helps that one can hardly tell what he 
would do in ordinary circumstances. He gives a grand Sunuay 
concert to start with—immense chorus, splendid quartette and 
duet, and solo singing, assisted by brass instruments and big or- 
gan. Then-he and Swing enjoy the tremendous exceptional advan- 
tage of ministering to the great throngs of people who do not like to 
leave the associations of orthodoxy, and yet want to hear liberal 
doctrine. It is unquestionably true that the majority of men 
and women at the present time are neither definitely ‘orthodox ” 
nor definitely anything else. To this great majority Murray min- 
isters. But, leaving this aside, there are at least two or three 
other audiences in Boston as large as Phillips Brooks’ while the 
preachers are not much more than half as large. 

Immense preparations are making for Moody’s arrival, and he 
will doubtless have his usual run in Boston. I hope the Liberals 
will keep cool, and, so far as they speak at all, will hold them- 
selves firmly to their true ground. Excitements in religion are no 
worse, perhaps, than in politics, though there are some of us 
who hold that shouting and torchlight processions are not spe- 
cially potent engines of even pulitical reform. But the main 
point is this: The basis of Moody’s movement, both as to fact and 
logic, is false. It is a libel on God anda disgrace to man. In 
spite, then, of incidental reformatory work—which might take 
place as well, and really does take. place even under pagan reli- 
gions—let us keep this one question uppermost—Is it true? If 
not, will it pay to copy or éncourage it ? SInvus, 
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FROM CHICAGO. 


Aut hail the only living Saint, Santa Claus! and all heil the 


mothers that rush through the streets to find something with which 
todo him honor. State street was a mass, a crowd, a jam on Satur- 
day, and on Monday an empty dream. Sunday evening was home 
night. ‘T'he churches were comparitively vacant, and the Christ- 
mas trees were lighted. The Third Church had a rich vesper ser- 
yice, the gems of which were ‘‘ Cantique de Noel,” ‘‘As the hart 
panteth,” and ‘‘Bethlehem.” Bro. Herford gave another of his 
capital sermons on the fundameutal principles of religion over- 
looked or ignored by the revivalists. He added one terrible broad- 


side for Rev. David Swing, who, forgetting himself, took oceasion 


_ moral faculties. 


in the pulpit to sneer at the little pulpits that did not concur in 
the Moody movement, but dared to have their own say about it. This 
force of the masses is unquestionable; and this advantage which 
one has who caters to those he dares uot face is undeniable; but 
Bro. Swing must not forget his beginnings nor his superb record. 
The world will not stop with the Central Church. There are a few 
pilgrim souls who will seek shelter at other knaans, even in Chi- 
cago. 

Robert Collyer is quietly at work, with his usual grand warmth 
of soul, and it is rumored will give us a new book in the Spring. 
Sunderland is in the new hall, aud gives up his handsome church. 
But he is comparatively free of debt and has a fund of energy that 
never fails him. 

Shop-keepers wore an unusual smile this week. The rush of 
trade last week oiled all the wheels and the great music-box plays 
away a3 if the machinery would never run down. But Chicago is 
buremetrical in temperament, and we shall see gloomy faces again 
before long. Besides, the Lake has a habit of toseing the tradi- 
tional wet blanket over us quite too often, full of eatarrhs and 
rheumatism. 

Prof. Winchell has been here, on and off, and Mrs. Howe is still 
with us. She spoke to a very small audience at the McCormick Hall 
last Sunday. Miss Kellogg and the Apollo concerts alone draw 


‘full houses. The Apollo is a club of not only standard singers, but. 


cultured people. Their rehearsals and concerts are the pride of 
Chicago. The Beethoven is a smaller club, and attempts only, 
more difficult classical music. Theleader, Wolfsohn, is a genius in 
his line. 

Tue feeling grows among the liberals that the only hope for per- 
manent growth and unquestioned success is education. Church, 
appliances must be adapted to the steady, systematic culture of the 
The study department of the organization must 
be more prominent. And as ministers, we must learn patience, 
“learn to labor and to wait.” The desire for a rush and noto- 
rievy has eaten up our liberal churches. They have not come fully 
to see that the better tneology must be taught. Each one wishes 
to go with the noise of kettle-drums and trumpets. This is all 
yery natural, seeing that most Western Unitarians are not such by 


_ birthright, but are men whorhaye come out from the old churches, 


and are full of protest and often disgust. The minister must keep 
exceedingly cool, not to be led away from legitimate religions, edu- 
cational work and constructive efforts. The one supreme test of, 
success seems to be, ‘‘Are the young improving in character and 
growing in positive piety ? Is the love of God and the divine char- 
acter evident in their lives ?” 

I have had aconstant fusilade since my first letter to THE 
INQUIRER, regarding my remarks concerning the faith that knows 
no doubts. It is impossible, perhaps, to explain to many that one 
can have so supreme a faith in God and such a rest in the Divine 
character that he can take creeds to pieces and examine them as 


; coolly as he would dissect a watch. Faith in God is a sublime 


to provide for every one. 


in every way remarkable. 
friendship of Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Lyell, 


p 
: 


_ she was a devoted wife, 


power, but faith in man’s testimony as authority is a wretched 
substitute. There is no impertinence like that of every Smith or 
Thompson who presents his notion of the unspoken future a3.a 
fetish which you must trust or be damned. 

_ For the last. two years the Third Church has kept a roll of its 
Sunday schosl boys that desired employment, and has not failed 
We have three ia one firm. 

POWELL. 


Mrs. CHARLES BELL, lately'deceased at the age of ninety, was 
She was favored with the intimate 
Owen, Whewell, 
Of course she was gifted in speech. Moreover, 
Sir Charles’ best book on the Hand was 


Faraday, ete. 


4 written by her own hand, and lately she has published Abe letters 


of her husband and her ows roollegtions; 


LITERATURE, 


ee: 


Haroup: a Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. 


TuHIs sinewy, purposeful and Saxon-blooded drama is not so 
yarious in interest, or so rich in characters, or so brilliant in spe- 
cial passages, as ‘‘Queen Mary;”’ but it is marked with few of the 
defects and inexperiences of that tragedy. It is eminently dra- 
matic in form, the characters defining themselves by their actions 
and speech, without the aid of long descriptions thrown in, delay- 
ing the action to eke out its own lack of power and signiticance. 
We can hardly venture, after one reading, to give a decided 
opinion about the merits of the play. Though without the subtlety 
of thought we usually associate with the poet, eminently objec- 
tive indeed as contrasted with his common style, this drama is 
amazingly subtle in suggestion and in the problems of personal 
character it raises. Few as the touches are, the portraits stand 
out distinctly—Edward and Harold, and each of his brothers, and 
old Stigand, and Eilith, and Aldwith. The object of the drama 
seems to be identical with that of ‘‘ Queen Mary ’’—1o strengthen the 
Protestant feeling in England, and with it the nationality of 
the English people. Tennyson has been the greatest of English 
laureates, iu consecrating his genius to the illustration of English 
history. He shows himself an Englishman all over in the drama, 
and, for aught we know, presents Harold as the type of what an 
Englishman, a Saxon, may do and dare, even to the risking of his 
personal honor and his salvation to save England as a Saxon king- 
dom. 

Edward the Confessor is introduced to exhibit a pious impv- 
tency that wastes the energies due to ruling and aggrandizing the 
country in prayers and ascetisms, making its own future hopes 
superior to its immediate duties and its sacred office. He is the 
figure of religious superstition at its best—pure, saintly, servile 
before God, winning to those nearest, but without’ masculine 
energy or good sense or fitness to rule. He is afraid of comets 
and popes, and trusts in relics and dead men’s bones. 

Harold, on the contrary, is essentially without superstition— 
we might almost say without religion, if a devoted love of his 
country and readiness to risk his personal honor and salvation 
for it be not his religion. He is presented as full of nobleness, cf 
lovingness, of honor. He does loyal service to Edward, and wins 
his confidence, in spite of his impiety to the church. He is loyal 
to his brothers, and lov3s them spite of their faults—-now of pas- 
3ion, like Tostig; now of weakness, like Wolfmuth. But he that 
once says, ‘‘bstter die than lie” ends with ptoligious lying. 
He breaks his oath to William of Normandy; he breaks his troth 
to Elith; he forswears himself; he dares everything that religion 
and moral truthfulness would forbid; but always for England, 
always to save her in some dreadful peril—never for personal 
ambition, never to escape personal loss, always against his own 
peace and his own prospects, but for England’s Saxon honor and 
strength and rule! 

This is so bold a demand on ovr confidence, so extraordinary a 
3ummons to surrender all our previous theories of nobleness—if 
we would keep Harold wheie he clearly stands in the author’s 
heart—that we pause for breath. Is this the historic Harold? and 
is this glorious warrior and loving, princely man, stained with 
deliberate falsehood to his enemy and treachery to his mistress, 
to be taken into our hearts and enthroned in our respect? Is it 
the author’s purpose to make religious vows and oaths, and per- 
3onal vows and promises, when broken for patriotic purposes and 
with no personal ends, but rather with dreadful personal sacrifices, 
only an awful background to illumine Harold’s Saxon’s devotion 
to his country? We must read this drama again and again before 
we trust ourselves to any final julzment of its moral bearings. 
Of its poetic merits we have no question. Itis full of power and 
calm depth of feeling, with high dramatic quality and moving 
action. 


A MANUAL OF SORRENTO AND InLAID WoRk, for Amateurs, with 
original designs. By Arthur Hope. Chicago: John Wilkin- 
son. 1876. Price $1.50. 

This is a handsome book on a popular subject. The visitor at 
Machinery Hall at the late exhibition could hardly avoid feelirg 
that the one subject in which all Americans must be interested 
was that of scroll sawing. The busy machines were at work at 
every turn, and were always surrounded by admiring crowds. 
Undoubtedly mych pleasure has heea given in a . thousand homes 
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by the manipulation of these tiny saws, and by the decorations 
which they have rendered possible. And in this there has been 
real profit even though there may be a considerable interval be- 
tween this work, as it is usually done, and artistic work. 

Mr. Hope has taken great pains to be clear in his instructions as 
to the kinds of wood to be chosen, the best tools to be employed, 
and the most satisfactory methods of working. He also gives a 
large number of designs in black and white for picture frames, 
paper cutters, and various other objects, and also silhouettes and 
initial letters formed of figures in action. To the uninitiated the 
illustrations form the most attractive portion of the book. 


Some Children’s Books. 

««T Hm CHILDREN’S PARADISE,” by Katharine B. Zarega, is one 
of those books, the materials of which have been found attractive 
in the household and among friends, wherefore it is assumed that 
it will prove so to a larger public. Usually it would have been 
better to keep them where they originated, and this little book of 
verse is no exception to the general rule. It is, however, nicely 
printed on toned paper. 

‘‘Tam YounG TRAIL HunTERS,” by Samuel Woodworth Coz- 
zens, will, doubtless, be found very entertaining by the boys into 
whose hands it falls. It is packed ful! of incident from beginning 
to end, and among a variety of hunting experiences, the killing of 
Indians seems to afford the best sport. The boys can do with- 
out it. ; ‘ 

‘“Snrp AND WHIP AND SOME OTHER Boys,” by Elizabeth A. 
Davis, is not nearly so bad as the preceding volume, but its lan- 
guage is not what it should be, and it is difficult to see what profit 
there is in the book, while the interest awakened by it is of the 
weakest. The-scene is laid in the neighborhood of Nantasket, and 
it may be said to have a faint, very faint local color. ’ 

‘VINE AND OLIVE, or Young America in Spain and Poriugal,”’ 
is by William T. Adams, (Oliver Optic.) and what more need be 
said? You have the story chapters, and the study chapters, and 
as the author says, you can take your choice. We all know the 
avidity with which the boys seek these volumes, and it is mot un- 
natural to suppose that they exercise the choice which is offered 
them. The question naturally arises; why not, then, put your fic- 
tion and matters of fact between separate covers ?—upon which fol- 
lows another question; why not, then, have them written by other 
authors?—which opens up the whole question of the literature des- 
tined especially for children—rather too large a subject to enter 
upon in this paragraph. 

‘‘Datsy TRAVERS,” by Adelaide F. Samuels, though it opens 
stiffly, is suggestive of Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Men,” and is rather 
artificially managed, is yet really ingenious, and probably worth 
more than either of the others which we have named, And this 
notwithstanding certain obvious and serious defects. Its sub-title, 
‘“‘The Girls of Hive Hall,” indicates its character, it being the 
story of the inmates of a sort of private Orphanage, established 
by a mature young lady of sixteen, herself formerly a waif. 

The first of these five volumes is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, the others by Lee & ppacne 
MAGAZINES. 

American Library Journal. 

TuE AMERICAN LIBRARY JOURNAL. Monthly. Managing Editor, 
Melvil Dewey. Paoblished by F. Leypoldt, New York. Vol. I, 
Nos. 2and 3. Yearly subseription, $5. 

The establishment of this journal in the interest of a very im- 
portant class of professional men marks a distinct era in the pro- 
fession. Time was when a librarian was a book-worm or mere 
‘clerk. Now he must be both, combined and glorified. The num- 
bers before us contain a report of the 1eceut conference at Phila- 
delphia, with contributions from Poole, Cutter, Winsor, Smith, 
Spofford and others. 
professionals. We shall hope to treat this general subject at some 
length at a future time. ’ 


The Unitarian Review tor December. 

Dr. Hepee does not write half often enough. His netenee of 
optimism opens this number with a vivid picture of Zoroaster 
and the religion of Persia, followed by a declaration that there is 
no evil in the world, ‘‘for, only thal is evil which is evil in its 
_cause and effect, evil in all its issues, evil forevermore.” This 
world, because of its being God’s workmanship, he maintains to; 
be the best possible world. 

John Q. Adam3’ Memoirs makes a very racy article, full of spicy: 


It is of marked interest for others beside’ 


criticisms of men and events, showing him to be a far greater man 
than is commonly thought. Rey. J. T. Bixby'’s paper on the Motor 
Power of the Universe, tracing it to an intelligent will, is one of 
the best utterances of this very able reasoner, and is well set off 
by Dr. Hosmer’s fatherly counsel to young ministers, exalting as it 
does the pastoral office. I see it symbolized, he says, in that com~- 
mon picture of Dante and Beatrice; in her translation to spiritual 
life she became to the poetic eye the beau ideal of a divine holi- 
ness; while she, looking to the Father, rose nearer and nearer to 
His excellence, he looking to her rose nearer and nearer, both 
ascending toward the highest. Rev. L. G. Ware gives us some 
touchiag Memoranda of Michel Angelo, but we were not prepared 
to haar Leo X. denounced as stupid and a dullard. 


~~ PPAR PILI A 


“BRIEF NOTICES. 


Tue Marginal Indexed piney, or Daily Record Bock, pubiished 
by the Erie Publishing Co., Erie, Pa., is convenient either for the 
pocket or desk, and, being perpetual, is good for any yearor a 
any time of the year. There is an index of months across the foot 
of the page, and anindex of days for each month at the side, 
which enables the user to turn instantly to any date desired. It 
also contains an Alphabetival Index for classifying the subject 


“matter of the book, besides thirty pages of valuable tables and use- 


fulinformation. The price is $2 per copy, sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers; also for sale by stationers. 


THE conductors of The Unitarian Review announce in the January 
number, which comes in just as we are going to press, that the fol- 
lowing articles will appear in the next and succeeding numbers of 
the present volume :— 

On the Relations of Religion to Science and Philosophy, by Rey. 
J. T. Bixby (on ‘‘ Hermann Lotze,”) Rev. Thomas Hill, Rey. Clay 
Macauley, ete. On Religion and Social Relations, by Rev. Brooke 
Herford (‘‘The Sabbath Question,’’) Rev. A. A. Livermore (‘* The 
American Physical Man,’’) Rey. W. H. Foote (‘‘ The Taxation of 
Churches,”) Rey. C. A. Humphrey (‘‘ Church-Going.”) Rey. C. W. 
Buck (‘Social Reform.”) On Biography and National History, by 
C. C. Smith, Esq. (‘‘The Belknap Papers,’’) E. D. Mead (‘‘F. W. 
Robertson,”’) Rev. G. Reynolds (‘‘ Burgoyne’s Campaign,”) etc. On — 
Biblical Criticism and Exposition, by E. Abbott, LL.D. (‘‘ David- 
son’s New Testament,”’) Rev. R. Ellis, D. D. (‘‘ The Christianity of 
the Epistles to the Romans,”’) Rev. J. H. Allen (‘‘The Old Testa- 
ment and the New Criticism,””) Rev. N. 8. Folsom (‘‘The Book of 
Psalms.”) Articles are also expected in this department from 
James Marteneau, LL. D., Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter, Rey. J. F. 
Clarke, D. D. Rev. J. W. Chadwick wiil have an article in an early 
number on ‘‘ Monastic Orders,” Rey. C. H. Brigham on ‘‘ Judaism 
at Rome” and on ‘“‘ The Religion of Japan,” and Rev. James De 
Normandie on ‘‘ The Spread of Christianity.” Sermons will appear 
in successive numbers, by Rev. E. E. Hale, Rey. F. H. Hedge, 
D.D., Rev. W. H. Furness, D. D., and Rey. Robert Collyer. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 

From J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Harotp; ADrama. By Alfred Tennyson. $1.00. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Gortun’s Wrst-EAsterty Divan. Translated by John Weiss. 
SappHo; A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Franz Grillparzer. 
ingham. 1876. 

SUneHeys INTHE SouL. Puems selected by the Editor of ‘ Quiet Hours.” 

From Macmillan & Co. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE, By J. P. Mabaffy. 


From James Miller 
Lessons OF FaiTH AND Lire. By E, H, Chapin. 
ENDHAVORS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN Lire Discourses by James Martineau. 
From Hurd §& Houghton. 
Cotony Batuaps. By George L, Raymond. 
INDEX TO THE ATLANTIC MontuHty, Vol, I.-XXXVIII. 1857-1876. Price $2.50. 
From W. B. Keen, Cooke § Co., Chicago. 
Lire History oF 0OuR PLanet. By William D. Gunning. Illustrated ny Mary Gunning. 


1877. 
Translated by Ellen Froth- 


Toe New Descriptive Guoararny OF PALESTINE. 
Published af the State University, Oxford, Ohio. 


By H.8, Osborn, LL.D, Part I, 


MAGAZINES. 
THe UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, Jan., 1877. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL Review. Jan. and Feb, 
Litrety’s Living AcE. Dec, 30, 1876. 
Tae Brsuiotaeca Sacra, Jan., 1877. Edited by Edwards A, Park, George E. Day, and 
Archibald Duffy. c 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


THE RELATIVE AND THE REAL. 


Tue Atheism of olden time said bluntly, “there is no 
God,” and the extremity of its folly was its own refutal. The 
infidelity of to-day says, “ Whether or not there is any God, 
we can know nothing at all about Him, and so ought not to 
waste our time and energies by taking Him into consideara- 
tion.” 

Practically I see little difference between this theory of 
spiritual nescience and outright denial of spiritual exist- 
ence. The assurance that we are and must always remain in 
dense ignorance of spiritual things kills the hope of heaven 
and the awe of the Divine, takes its edge from conscience 
and withers every religious emotion. Who can worship an 
absolute darkness, an utter silence? The God to whom the 
heart can bow and consecrate itself must be something else 
than an eye-blinkine fog-bank. 

And not only is this know-nothingism in religion without 
the first shred of a claim to be considered its best friend, 
but it is also destitute of any genuine foundation in truth or 
clear ideas. Take that which is its strongest argument— 
that derived from the necessary relativity of human knowl- 
edge. We can know things only in their relations and 
contrasts, we are told. To think is to determine, to con- 
dition. How, then, can we know God in Himself? Every 
effort to conceive the absolute is a limitation of that abso- 
lute. Every notion of the Divine is tinted with the colors of 
the thinking mind. It is impossible to know the real God. 
That which we think to be Him is only the magnified shadow 
of our own self. 

Now it is very true that we cannot know God except in His 
relation to us. What He is in Himself or unrelated to us, we 
can never attain to. But this is not the peculiar defect 
of Divine knowledge. It is a condition of all our knowl- 
edge. We can know no one in himself, out of his relations 
tous. We know a friend only by the various manifestations 
of his personality to us—his looks, words, tones, actions. 
The more intimate his relations with us the better we know 
him. If he come into no relation to us at all we can know 
nothing of him. If we are said to know men outside of their 
relations to us, it is but a figure of speech to express the 


: knowledge that comes throngh indirect relations instead of 


direct. The stranger whom we gaze upon in his intercourse 
with others or know of by reading or hearsay we come thus far 
into relations with. We can know nothing that does not come 
into some connection with ourself. We cannot know even 
an apple or a stone irrespective of its appearance to us.. No 
grain of sand, in itself, 7. e. in its unrelated essence, is know- 
able by us. We know it only by the phenomena which it 
manifests—its shape, hardness, color, taste. Moreover these 
manifestations must be manifestations to our spiritual senses, 
our individual minds. What they are, or may be, independ- 
ent of our sensibility, we can never know. The judgments 
suggested by the experiences of one sense may be corrected 
by those of another. The tongue may revise the inferences 
of the eye, and vice versa. Phenomena as manifested to 
one sense may be translated into or explained by the phe- 
nomena manifested to another. Color and sound, for exam- 
ple, are becoming pretty clearly reduced to tactile relations 
of motion with the optic and aulitory nerves. The sensi- 
bility of eye and ear, that is, is brought into the same class 
as that of the finger. But carry this process of simplifica- 
tion as far as you please, you can never pass beyond the cir- 
cle of the personal sensibility. Whatever perception we 


-have, the perceiving subject is mingled with it, and a fac- 


tor in the product, and that perception is such only as 
the nature of our faculties allows it to be. Without eyes we 
can know no edlor, without ears no sound, and the range of 
colors, the gamut of sounds, is such only as the structure of 
these organs in each of us allows. 


Now, all thisis true enough. But about it has gathered a 
huge penumbra of notions that are not true, that do not fol- 
low. It does not follow, as has been inferred, that because our 
knowledge is relative to us it is, therefore, deceiving. Why 
is it that in order to find the true and the real we must seek 
that which is not in relation to ourselves? Is there anything 
that necessarily confines genuineness, actuality, substantial- 
ity, to that mental air-castle—the thing in itself—or to the 
relations of things to others rather than to their relations to 
us? For my part, J do not see why that which is relative to 
me may not be as true as what is not. 

I have never heard and I cannot discover any valid reason 
which requires us to assume that the only Reality is that 
which ca.not appear, or which appears to other minds or in 
other relations than to us. If Reality is something that we 
can know nothing about, then by what right can we affirm 
that it is something else than the Relative. Hyidently, on 
that supposition itself, one might with as good right assert the 
identity of the real ‘with the manifested things as to assert 
its difference from them. 

Now for this affirmation there is good reason. It is the 
dictate of common sense that our sensations are something 
actual, and a sound philosophy will recognize that the rela- 
tive, the phenomena that appear to us, are not mere phan- 
tasms, but parts of the great Real. To take a very simple 
example. A pedestrian stubs his toe against the curb-stone. 
The sensation within him is a real thing, the stone is a 
real thine. Doubtless the stone is something more than 
what he feels it to be. But it is, at least, this in this reia- 
tion. It may be thought of without i ee to its present 
conditions. But it is just now, in reference to these condi- 
tions, precisely what it appears. Remove it, and the whole 
equilibrium of the cosmos would feel the change. Even the 
mental hallucination is a real thing. 

When a man who has lost his foot feels a pain in his toe, as 
he says, the sensation felt is actually felt. That the judgment 
refersit to a wrong cause and site does not make it non-ex- 
istent or unreal. The nerve vibration is there and the feeling 
of itis there. In reference to the peculiar state of the nervous 
system of the patient, itis not only genuine but true to the 
conditions under which it arises, and would be false to the 
conditions around it were it otherwise. 

And mofeever, the realities, so far from being made un- 
knowable to us by our relations to them, are revealed through 
those relations. To infer that we can know only the rela- 
tions, never the things; that we can become acquainted only 
with appearances, never with substances, and that we have 
no reason to believe in the existence of things and sub- 
stances, or anything about their nature, is another fallacy. 
Relations are nothing unless there are things to be related. 
And if the things are entirely unknown their relations must 
be also unknown. Appearances are impossible unless there 
is something to appear; and through the relations them- 
selves comes a knowledge of the things related. In the very 
appearance we learn of the substances appearing. An iron 
lamp-post, e. g., manifests itself to your touch as hard and 
smooth—to your eye as of a certain shape and color—to 
the ear, if it be vigorously struck, as possessed of certain 
phenomena and relations to yourself: speaks of something 
which has power to impress you with these sensations, some- 
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thing that abides; that you cacnot banish by thinking it 
away; but that when you shut your eyes to it or go away, 
waits for you in the very same group of appearances till you 
return. These qualities speak of some unity in which they 
centre—some reality to which they belong, and whose na- 
dure, as it is in reference to you, is shown by them. Herbert 
Spencer, arguing for our knowledge of matter, maintains 
that though we know only the relative reality, yet that that 
stands in such a fixed relation to the Absolute Reality that 
knowledge of one is tantamount to knowledge of the other. 
«The conditioned effect,” he says, “standing in indissoluble 
relation with the unconditioned cause and equally persistent 
with it so long as the conditions persist, is, to the conscious- 
hess supplying these conditions, equally real, * *.* * and 
for practical purposes is the same as the cause itself.”- This 
is true, and true for all phenomena and all realities: And, 
in accordance with this principle, I claim that so far 
from the Ultimate Reality, the Divine, being inscrutable, we 
have no mean knowledge of it. We have knowledge, not 
only of its existences, but of its nature. We know Matter 
as we know Force, a magnet, a rose, a bird, viz. by its 
action upon us, “by the persistent impressions,” to use 
Spencer’s language, “which are the persistent results of a 
persistent cause,’ by ‘our mental obligation,” as he says in 
another passage “to regard every phenomenon as a mani- 
festation of some power.” 

Every fact of the universe is a real exhibition of the action 
and character of its Supreme Cause. We cannot see or 
touch God directly. Neither can we see or touch oxygen or 
the luminiferous ether. Yet as their natures, though taste- 
less to tongue, odorless to the nose, invisible to eye, ungrasp- 
able by the hand, are known by the effects which they are 
capable of producing upon us, so can we know the God who 
is unobservable by any sense through His constant action and 
effects in the world. Its order and unity speak of the Har- 
monious One; its progress and growth of that which can 
alone grow—Living Energy; its intelligent and beneficent 
adaptations testify to attributes of Reason and Sense ; 
and the moral and spiritual grandeurs of humanity 
show in man’s Creator a righteousness as holy at least as 
man’s purest rectitude, a real as noble, at the lowest, as our 
highest ideal. 

This knowledge of the Divine character, revealed through 
its manifestations in creation, is, of course, not complete, is 
not absolute. But we see no reason to believe it deceiving. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to hold it true, as far 
as it goes. 
principles of investigation, to be sufficient relative knowl- 
edge—good as the scientific world’s knowledge of the Force 
and Matter and Motion which it talks so confidently about; 
good as these are for good working hypotheses, nay, as the 
only hypotheses that will work. James T, Brxsy. 


ART NOTES. 


Ir is one thing to paint Nature as it is, another to paint it 
as the artist sees it. 


Morat of the Loan Exhibition for young American artists : 
Learn to draw—draw first, and you will sometime color 
if it is in you; color first, and you probably will never draw. 


Cartes Buanc says that the faculty for drawing must be 
born in the artist, that color can be acquired. This opin- 


It must at least be admitted, even on scientific | 


Ar Knoedler’s may be seen two etchings by Courtry 
from paintings by Troyon, which are striking examples of 
color-effect rendered in black and white. Steel engravings 
are totally deficient in the interpretation of color; but the 
etching and the lithograph are often very effective. 


Iv a notice of some Japanese woodcuts, W. M. Rossetti 
says: “ We find in them extraordinary dignity and power of 
line, considered both singly, and in combination forming 
composition; decisive, masterly vigor of stroke; most varied,. 
original and audacious grouping; action carried to an ex- 
treme, yet well understoud and coherently conceived even in 
its vagaries; remarkable combinations of darks and lights, if 
not exactly of light and shade; splendor and complication of 
decorative quality; unflagginge invention of the natural, the 
extraordinary, and the preternatural—throughout all these 
diverse qualities an essential unity, which belongs to imagin- 
ation and to the full grasp of the means which the artist has 
to work with.” 


Tuirty years ago Planche said: “ Realism is an important 
theory, but transitory; which may serve to regenerate art, 
but which certainly is not art. Realism, which with many 
young people is the end of painting and sculpture, will be 
the ruin of conceited tralition, will correct foolish innovya- 
tion, and will retemper the softened metal of thought. It will 
break the tiresome monotony of compositions copied from 
age to age; it will discipline those eccentric, ignorant and 
boastful caprices, which regard as novel only that which is: 
bizarre, and it will contend against those craven works, 
which, being of no religion, smile at every altar, but wor- 
ship no god. Still, whatever it may do, it can never answer 
the needs of art; it can never reproduce the marvels of 
Phidias and Raphael.” 


Somurimes one of these sudden effects of daylight in 
Athens contains a whole revelation on the nature of ancient 
art. When in one of the new buildings upon which the 
masons are at work all over the town you chance to see a 


piece of fresh carved marble against the sky, it dazzles you 


with its extreme glitter and whiteness, you understand at. 
once why statues of pure, untinted marble would not do in 
this climate, and why the ancient Greek, to make his groups 
of outdoor statues tolerable to the eye, must needs have 
toned and tinted them; and how, further, it is probable 
that his marble surfaces in general were toned with some 
preparation which did for them that which time, subduing 
the white glitter to a hundred rich diversities between ivory 
and amber, has done for them now. There is another way 
in which Athenian daylight makes you understand - ancient 
art for the first time. Until one has seen the effects of 
sculpture and architecture in that sun and that shadow, one 
can but feebly guess what’Greek sculpture and Greek archi- 
tecture mean. The moment you see shadows like these, 
strong, sharp and defined as by. a needle’s point, yet full, in 
the shaded surface, of a blue and bloomy light, you have 
gained a new revelation as to the powers and effects of 
sculpture. In the West we know nothing of this daylight, 
which, at the same time, cuts out every shadow into the 
sharpest definiteness and force of contrast, and floods all 
that lies within the shidow with a soft and exquisite 
clearness. Every projection is thrown into intense relief, 
every play of surface is expressed with the subtlest grada- 
tion, every wandering line tells clearly; the commonest 
mason’s work looks striking and beautiful; no wonder that 


ion, so opposed to the common notion, is significant, for | in the great times eye and hand could train themselves to 


it comes from one of the most expert of art critics. 


that power which seemed more than human.—Sipney Cotyin. 
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HEARTH AND HOME. 


JANUARY. 


‘O Winter! Frozen pulse and heart of fire! 
What loss is theirs who from thy kingdom turn 
Dismaye1, and think thy snow a sculptured urn 
Of death! Far sooner in midsummer tire 
The streams than underice. June could not hire 
Her roses to forego the strength they learn 

. In sleeping on thy breast. No fires can burn 
The bridges thou dost lay where men desire 
In vain to build. 


O Heart, when Love’s sun goes 
To northward, and the sounds of singing cease, 
Keep warm by inner fires, and rest in peace. 
Sleep on contant as sleeps the patient rose. 
Walk boldly on the white, untrodden snows; 
‘The winter is the winter’s own release! 


—H. H., in January Atlantic. 


FELICIEN DAVID. 


(Moncure D. Conway, in Harper’s Magazine for January.) 


Fernicten Davin, born at Cadenet, in Provence—known 
there at five years of age as an infant prodigy, strangely be- 
fallen that village of two thousand souls only learned enough 
to applaud his art with his violin, but with ample heart to 
feel the charm of his sweet voice—was an orphan when, at 
eight years of age, he was taken to be a chorister in the 
cathedral at Aix. He had been there only a year when he 
composed a piece of music which was thought worthy to be 
performed at grand mass, and was so performed. He found 
a.true friend there, a professor in the Jesuit College, who 
had nothing to give him but his best care and instruction ; 
but these he gaye without stint, and Felicien presently came 
from the college penniless, but full of ability and hope. At 
eighteen, being entirely without resources, he went to earn a 
very meagre living in a notary’s office; but the Archbishop 
of Aix was scandalized that a youth whose sweet hymns he 
had listened to and loved should be an attormty’s clerk, and 
through his influence he became maestro in the leading church 
of Aix, Saint Sauveur, and he was also made (aged nineteen) 
second leader of the orchestra in the same city. Felicien 
was of a melancholy temperament, and employed much of 
his time in writing notturnt. _ He had a wealthy uncle, who, 
however, was also a miser. This uncle thought himself very 
liberal in giving his nephew an allowance of fifty francs a 
month; the only p2rson who agreed with him was the nephew, 
who by it was enrbled to live—just live—in Paris, and there 
pursue his studies. Cherubini was then director of the Con- 
servatoire in Paris, and he did not fail to recognize the ad- 
vent of a new musical genius; he plaeed him where he would 
be trained by MM. Fetis, Benoist, and Reber. But the 
miserly uncle thought it folly for the youth to be spending 
money to study in Paris, when he might be earning it as a 
musician in Aix; so the allowance of fifty francs a month 
ceased, and Felicien earned his living by giving music 
lessons. 

And now came Fathers Enfantin and Bazard, hierophants 
after Saint Simon, preaching his new gospel of Society. 
One of the first to throw himself into that movement, and 
with all the enthusiasm of an imaginative youth, was Felic- 
ien David. He went to dwell with the community at Menil- 
montant, where he composed the chants and choruses sung 
by the worshippers under the new cult of Saint Simon and 
Pere Enfantin. When the association was condemned and 


dispersed by the government, a number of the brothers 
resolved to undertake a pilgrimage to the East. Among these 
was Felicien, who also took along with him for a compan- 
ion—his piano! Three strange, seemingly idle, but most fruit- 
ful, years he now passed in the Kast, sometimes appearing 
on the path of his brother pilgrims, then disappearing, ocea- 
sionally surprised while swinging in his hammock in some 
shady spot on the banks of the Nile, next reported as seen, 
sun-tanned, with a caravan in the Arabian Desert. The 
pasha happened once to hear his music—for he charmed the 


| Alexandrians with concerts—took him to his palace, listened 


with rapture, and besought him to remain there forever as 
his favorite and friend. 

But Felicien is the child of an ideal the pasha cannot see, 
and so refusing the seductions of Egypt and of palaces, he 
plunged again into the solitudes. At that time (1835) the 
plague began to rage at Alexandria, and was already slaying 
two hundred people each day, so the young composer jour- 
neyed by land to Syria; and now from his hammock, or from 
his sheltered seat on the camel, where his blank sheets and 
pencil are always before him, he sees and spiritually trans- 
mutes to music the romance of Gaza, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Tyre, 
Sidon, Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus, and the Isles of Greece. 
Before these eyes full of dreamy wonder passes the brilliant 
masquerade of ages and races, who fought and slew each 
other, it may be, but are now softened and blended in 
the perspective of Time into the same solemn grandeur of 
world-history. One day, as a man awakened from deep 
dreams, he finds his hammock changed to a civilized cham- 
ber, hibiscus and cassia replaced by boulevard brick; he 
was in a Paris lodging-house, turning the scenes through 
which he had been wandering into “ Oriental Melodies.” 

But Paris did not appreciate those themes, and did not 
buy them; and Felicien sank into melancholy, which this 
time meant the seclusion of one dead. But the hermit was 
mastering the art and mystery of his vocation more thor- 
oughly; and at the end of two years, during which Paris 
was unaware of his existence, he emerged, bringing with 
him several symphonies. One of these was performed ata 
concert in 1837; but the composer had not learned in the 
least how to manipulate claquewrs or conciliate managers and 
publishers, so the symphony gained him no fame; neverthe- 
less, it won him the faith and reverence of a few men who 
held divining-rods that trembled at the veins of true genius, 


and these studied his symphony and awaited the next work. 


of its author. But this was a long time in coming. 
Four years passed, when they who remembered that 
symphony sought out its author, and found him in an 
attic living on crusts; for the rest, eating his heart even 
while feeding it with the hope that he might still achieve 
some adequate work. So it went on for dreary years, 
until at last a lover of art who also had means encountered 
him, compelled him to receive assistance, and on a glorious. 
day—the first for many years which gave him a door 
without the wolf at it—namely, in December, 1843, he-set 
himself to composition of the Desert. Night and day he 
lives over again the scenes through which he had journeyed; 
all that was petty in his pilgrimage drops away, its grand fea- 
tures stand in relief, and in his exaltation they gain a more 
real, because more spiritual life. In just three months from 
the time of its commencement the work is complete. 

On the 8th of December, 1844, the Desert was brought out 
at the Conservatoire of Paris. An old fellow-traveler of the 
composer in Egypt, M. Colin, who was also a poet, wrote a 
poem which was recited in the intervals of the music. Then 
suddenly, from being the obscurest artist in Paris, Felicien 
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David became the most famous; for a long time the public 
there would listen to nothing but the Desert, and before the 
season was over it had been reproduced in every capital of 
Europe. 


[FOR THE INQUIRER. ] 


IN DREAM. 


BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMMERY. 


CounD I but pour the passion of my breast 
Into some mould as changeless as my love; 
Could I but make of every star above 
A radiant witness eager to attest 
The secret that doth mock the soul at rest, 
The secret I have held and still must hold— 
Ah, whut a sweet, glad tale might then be told 
Of one young life that dreamed its hope the best! 


Alas! frail hope, thy death is in thy sigh, 

And none shall know what I have yearned to tell; 
My love is all a dream, a far-off ery, 

That echoes sadly, like some funeral bell ; 
Yet,—O sweet dream! in thee I live, I die,— 

Whilst I may dream, life is no longer hell! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEN. BARTLETT. 


(Correspondence of the Evening Post.| 


Torre must be many of your readers who remember, in 
the early days of the civil war, the passage through Broad- 
way of the 49th Regiment of Massachusetts volunteers. 
At its head rode a young man of only twenty-two years, 
tall, graceful and soldierly to such a degree that it seemed 
as if a year and a half of previous service had already 
molded him into the ideal soldier. He wore one wooden 
leg, an arm was in splints, and a crutch was swung over his 
shoulder ; but his carriage and bearing were those of a man 
whom nothing could daunt. 

At the close of that long and fearful struggle, in July, 
1865, Harvard University welcomed home those of her brave 
sons who had gone forth to battle for fatherland and for 
liberty. Doubtless many a long year will pass ere such 
another sight is witnessed upon this continent. Among all 
the brave and strong and distinguished and loved ones who 
gathered there in that great commemoration which Lowell 
has immortalized in verse, not one was more noticed than 
Bartlett. Who that was present will ever forget his emo- 
tion when called upon to speak? He was the idol of young 


Harvard; perhaps we may say that the most of romance |’ 


surrounded him of all the sons of Harvard, in the minds of 
old and young. He tried to speak. He stood pale, trem- 
bling and silent; when Col. Lee, chief marshal of the day, 
rose and said: “ As was said to President Washington upon 
a certain occasion, ‘Sit down, sir; your modesty exceeds 
evea your merit.’ ” 

In the Summer of 1874 Gen. Bartlett was chief marshal 
of the Harvard commencement. His staff was composed of 
twenty-four former officers. A rare interest was added to 
the occasion by the fact that then, for the first time, the 
alumni were to dine in the great memorial hall. The mem- 
ories of the late civil war were to be revived again, but in 
no unkindly spirit, as Bartlett and many others desired and 
tried to accomplish. It was upon this occasion that Gen. 
Bartlett made that short but most forcible and beautiful 
appeal for a renewal of friendship and peace between the 
South and the North. The effect was electric, and the audi- 
ence fairly sprang from their seats, and leaned toward him, 
and gathered round him and cheered him again and again. 

It was the fortune of the writer to meet Gen. Bartlett at 
the country-house of a friend on the Sunday preceding that 


receive his remarks. 


speech, and to speak with him as to the wisdom and propri- 
ety of his proposed line of remark. Never was a man more 
in earnest and more anxious to do what was right. He was 
clear in his own mind, but he was not so certain as to the 
manner in which his friends and the Harvard alumni would 
He was impelled by a sense of duty. 
His, like that of the Founder of our rel.gion, was the min- 
istry of reconciliation. The hearty response which Harvard 
gave him was not accepted as his personal triumph, but as 
proof that the best sentiment of the country was for recon- 
ciliation. At Lexington, on the 19th of April following, he 
spoke in the same patriotic strain, with the whole country 
for a listener, and set the key-note of the centennial year, 
so that all the horrible din of partisan strife could not utterly 
silence the new awakening of patriotic memories. 

Frank Bartlett, as his friends were wont to call him, was 
in all things a manly man. Had his life been spared, he 
must inevitably have been drawn into public life. He pos- 
sessed capacity for leadership. The charm of his presence 
was magnetic. He was perfectly honest, perfectly true and 
perfectly fearless. The few speeches and letters which he 
has left us are models of brevity, of strength and of good 
homely English. That was almost Emersonian when he 
said that “he believed in administration which was above 
suspicion, and not one which was above investigaticn.” 
When the history of the great civil war is fully written out, 
there will be few names about which will gather so much of 
romantic interest, and of tender and sentimental regard, as 
about that of this gallant young Massachusetts officer. 

It seems to us who knew him that he has died altogether 
too young for his own complete fame and for our happiness. 
But a wise Providence orders all things. At a time of grave 
political excitement, when few men stand forth for country, 
and all are for party ; when sectional distrust and hatred 
again display their ghastly forms; when more than ever re- 
conciliation and peace are yearned for by every patriotic 
heart; his failing life and sick chamber, and calm and beau- 
tiful death, arrest the attention of men and point them to 
the better way, the Christlike way of bearing one another’s 
burdens; of jfging each other kindly, of binding up the 
broken-hearted, of rebuilding the waste-places. If such an 
influence might go forth from his death, he, at least, would 
scarcely murmur at his release. 


THE MORALITY OF CAREFUL WRITING. 


{From the Atlantic Monthly for January.! 


Tue genius of true art is the most austere as well as the * 


most genial of spirits. To know and serve it we must keep 
our finer preceptions keen-eyed and humble. We cannot 
lose distinctions in art, taking an intention in place of 
achievement, without vitiating our power of discriminating 
in other things. Promise without performance in finance 
and state-craft gets ugly names given to it. I do not wish 
to dealin ugly names, but I should like to suggest the anal- 
ogy here. But the writers I refer to, and their apologists, 
plead that they are too much in earnest to have time to 
observe artistic laws or improve taste in themselves and 
others. One of them, in a preface to his new novel, says he 
does not claim for his books “the character of beautiful 
works of art,” but “is not afraid to inform the reader that 
these books are written with the honest, earnest purpose of 
helping him to do right.” This clearly implies a sneer at 
“beautiful works of art.” But need a man’s purpose be any 
the less honest and earnest if he tries to do his work as well 
and beautifully as possible? This writer wants to have it 
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supposed that there is something superior, something espe- 
cially religious, in his fixing attention on his purpose and 
neglecting the execution of it. But religiousness in all 
branches of life demands that we should do what we have 
to do in the most thorough way; and real thoroughness 
implies beauty; and beauty in human products implies 
severe thought and refined art. The writer of that preface 
of course uses literary art just as far as he can grasp it to 
make his story attractive. But he finds that his works are 
not ranked very high for their art, and therefore he assumes 
that art is not worth thinking much about. But let me ask 
why these gentlemen compose novels, instead of tracts and 
sermons? Tracts and sermons demand less literary art 
than long fictions, and if sincerity is a thing apart from art, 
tracts and sermons are more sincere. No; they write books 
because they can reach more people, and possibly because 
they can make more money by them. And they write them 
in a quick, loose, unfinished way, because it is less difficult 
than to write them in a mood of devotion to the highest 
zesthetic as well as the highest ethical ideals. It is a feeble 
self-deception on their part to assume that they are more 
virtuous for this reason than the conscientious literary artist 
who would be glad enongh to have his fifty thousand 
readers, too, but will forego them if he must be false to his 
ideals in order to get them. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE GRANDFATHERS BLESSING. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

My Uncle Adam had caused grandfather a great deal of 
trouble. “Possessed by an irresistible passion for a wander- 
ing life, he had left his father’s house, and for many years 
nothing was heard from him. My grandfather often sighed 
for him in secret, for he was fondly attached to this, his 
youngest son. And when Adam finally appeared with a 
wife from America and two sons, his father said in the words 
of the Scripture: “Now let me die. Since I have seen thy 
face, because thou art yet alive. I had not thought to see 
thy face; and lo! God hath shown me also thy seed.” 

My grandfather was considered in the whole neighborhood 
a freethinker—as I learned afterwards—for he read all sorts 
of books, and had his own opinions on a variety of subjects 
Once on Whitsunday, just after the bell had rung, and the 
service had begun, he had stood a while in front of the 
church with hands folded together, and then went off into the 
woods. He said toa man who met him and questioned him: 
“That it was sometimes better for one to catch the holy 
sound atthe door of the temple, and then to bear it with him 
in his heart out into the wide world; that he wanted to-day, 
just for once, to go where the flowers, waving in the wind, 
send up their sacred incense, and to hear the birds preaching 
in all tongues and languages and praising God.” 

From that day my grandfather passed for a freethinker, 
and yet he loved God more than all else, and his neighbor 
as himself. At a later period, when I could read, and his 
eyes were tunable to see the print, I had often to read the 
Bible aloud to him. I once saw him shed tears at the 
history of Jacob, but I was dry-eyed, and read without stop- 
ping, in order to come to something which would give him 

consolation. As I was at one time reading the passage, 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” he said in a low tone to 

himself; “One can reverse that and say, Love thyself as thy 


neighbor!” I did not exactly understand what he meant, 
and thought too that the words of the Scriptures ought not 
to be changed and turned round; and, occupied with this 
thought, I read on without knowing what I was reading, and 
stammered and stumbled. My grandfather took the Bible 
from me.and closed it. I was not allowed to read to him 
again for a long time, and so I retained all the circumstances 
inmy memory. I now comprehend his meaning in saying: 
“Love thyself as thy neighbor!” It was that we should be 
free from all fond partiality toward self, and look upon our- 
selves as if we were not ourselves but another person. How 
hard that is! 

Why is it, that, as a general thing, the grandfather is so 
specially fond of the first-born grandchild, and that this 
child so much resembles him? I am inclined to think that 
the man, becoming a child again, is drawn toward the child, 
and their affections become entwined: itis the free exercise 
of parental and filial love, love which has been freed from 
dependence on mere natural relationship, and which is also 
bound up with it. 

My grandfather's life closed with a holy death. Even at 
this moment I feel his hand on my head, and it seems as if 
a spirit of blessing, a tender, sanctifying spirit, rested upon 
me. 

The last time my grandfather was out in the field, was 
when we were getting in the second crop of hay. The fresh 
odor of the hay was perhaps too pungent for the old man of 
four-score and seven years, and he fell in a fainting fit. He 
was carried home, and as soon as I returned from school I 
hastened to him. He felt for me with trembling hand, and 
held me fast: after this I had to stay away from school and 
remain with him. On the fifth day of his illness, on a Fri- 
day morning, he said to me: “ Read aloud something from 
the Scriptures.” I handed to him on the bed the Bible, which 
he‘opened. Was it chance, or was it some special providen- 
tial leading ?—my eye directly fell upon this passage: “ And 
the time drew near that Israel must die.” I wept; I was 
suffered to read no further, and was sent to call in all the 
household. And my grandfather said: “ Adam, place me 
upright in bed, for I wish to speak to you all.” Adam did 
as was desired of him, then stationed himself bebind the 
bed, and grandfather continued: ‘‘ Adam, you are my young- 
est son, and you have caused me many a grief. I forgive 
you from the bottom of my soul; you have a stout heart and 
a strong intellect—rule over them. Look at the swift-footed 
horse who is curbed with bit and bridle. May the spirit of 
peace and love prevail in you, my dear son; may God bless 
you.” 

Adam pressed his hands together and also his lips, draw- 
ing long and deep breaths. My grandfather then called my 
father to the bed-side and said to him: “John, to you a 
quiet life is allotted; you are pious and patient, but your 
hand is dilatory. Let Adam be your hand, and let him 
carry out what you have agreed upon between you. Be 
strenuous in doing as you are in suffering. Be you true to 
each other, you brothers, remember your father on earth and 
in heaven, and be united with him.” 

My father, with his cap pressed against his mouth, in 
order that his loud sobs migh not be heard, now placed him- 
self at the head of the blessing patriarch, who called my 
mother to him and said: “You came into my house as a 
maid-servant, and you became my daughter. You have re- 
paid my love a thousand-fold. Preserve with diligent hand 
what the Lord has bestowed upon you; be kind to those who 
serve you; be a mother to the children of my dead Magda- 
lena, and God will recompense it to you and to your child- 
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ren, and to your children’s children. May you be blessed! ” 

My mother stood at the foot of the bed and prayed in a 
low tone. Turning to Adam’s wife, the dying old man con- 
tinued: “ Your cheerful spirit has gladdened my old days. 
You were sent to my house by God from a far distant land, 
so that I might know all men are one in His sight. Implant 
in the hearts of your children a love to all men of every creed 
and of every land. My daughter, receive my blessing.” 

Laying his two hands on my mother’s face, he then said in 
trembling accents: “ Weep not too sorrowfully for me, thou 
loving and true; be not too impatient for the day when you 
shall be with me once more, and forever may God be your 
support.” 

He drew a deep breath, and in a relieved tone uttered my 
name. I knelt down at his side; he laid his hand on me 
and said: “Receive my blessing, my son! Much has been 
bestowed upon you, more than to other men; be to them a 
leader. The spirit of truth and of love rest upon you, my 
son !—Receive me, thou Spirit of Love, forgive me.” 

He never spoke again. 

And whenever I utter from a sacred place, or embody in 
a voiceless, written word some deep thought which I seek to 
pour out into the souls of men, it seems to me as if the spirit 
of my grandfather spoke through me. 

“May I live like him, and like him die”! 


GREAT-GRANDFATHERS BOOKS. 


[H. E. Scudder, in St. Nicholas for January.] 


Tae New England Primer was not the only little book 
which great-grandfather had. There were not many hooks 
made in America then, and this was almost the only one 
made expressly for children; nor were there very many 
made or written in England for children alone in those days. 

“Mother Goose’s Melodies” is an American book more 
than a tundred years old. Many of the rhymes in it, most 
indeed, are English nursery rhymes, brought over in the 
head to this country; but there was a real Mother Goose in 
Boston, who sang the little ditties to her daughter’s children 
and her daughter's husband, who was a printer, collected 
them into a book. Then we read of “Goody Two Shoes,” 
which was quite well known, and there were a good many 
scraps of history, and anecdotes in almanacs, as there are 
now. But then, as now, children read the same books that 
their fathers read. Indeed, that was much more common 
then, for it is only within the last hundred years, more es- 
pecially the last twenty-five or thirty, that there have been 
many books and magazines. especially for children. But 
there were long ago books written, like “The Arabian 
Nights,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and “Gulliver's Travels,” the 
authors of which were not thinking of children at all ; and 
yet these books have come to be read almost entirely by the 
young. Great-grandfather had these books, and he read 
besides many books which children to-day, with books of 
their own, are less likely to, see. There was John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, for instance, a notable Virginian, who was born 
in 1773. The first book that fell in his way was Voltaire’s 
“ History of Charles XII. of Sweden.” -He found a closet full 
of books, and before he was eleven years old he had read 
“The Spectator,” “ Humphrey Clinker,” « Reynard the Fox,” 
“The Arabian Nights,” “Tales of the Genii,” “Goldsmith’s 
Roman History,” and an old “History of Braddock’s War,” 
“Don Quixote,” “Gil Blas,” “ Quintns Curtius,” “ Phatareh’s 
Lives,” “Pope’s Homer,’ “Robinson Crusoe,” “Gulliver's 
Travels,” “Tom Jones,” * Orland Furiogo,” sand Thomp- 


“ 


son’s Seasons ”—a queer lot, but some of them great books, 
which it would be well to read now, instead of weak and 
foolish ones. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE ERL-KING. 


{Translated from the German of Goethe.] 


Wua’s ridin’ s2e fast i’ the gloamin’s licht? 

Wha’s ridin’ sae late through the mirksome nicht? 
Afaither, wha clasps aye mair close i’ his arm 
His ae bonnie laddie, safe bielded frae harm. 


“* My bairn, what gars ye aye cow’r doon your een?” 
*°O failher, haud fast! it’s the Erl-king I’ve seen— 
The Erl-king, wi’ his eroon an’ his glamourie.”’ 

“* My son, it’s driftin’ clud that ye see.” 


ERL-KING, 


““Ne’er hae I seen sae faira face! 
Ne’er hae I viewed sae sweit a grace! 
O gin ye’ll gang wi’ me, we'll play 
On gowden shores the lee-lang day.” 


“‘My faither, my faither, O dinna ye bear 

What the Erl-king whispers sae laigh i’ my ear?” 
“Noo whist ye, my bairn—it’s some weary win’ 
That has tint‘away whilk it canna fin’,” 


ERL-KING. 
““O come wi’ me to my far-off hame! 
Ye sall kame your locks wi’ a. gowden kame. 
My dochters their watch by your side sall keep, 
An’ rock ye, an’ kiss ye, an’ sing ye to sleip; 
They'll rock ye, an’ kiss ye, and sing ye to sleip,” 


“‘ My faither, my faither, an’ dinna ye see 

The Erl-king’s fair dochters aye beckon to me?” 

‘* My son, it’s but yonder gray willows’ saft sheen — 
Ye tak for the glint o’ their starry een.” 


. ERL-KING. 
“It’s oh, bonnie bairn, but I like ye weel; 
Noo, yieid ye, I rede, or my power ye gall feel.’ 


‘“O faither, O faither, haud fast by me noo! 
For his gruesome han’ it lies cauld on my broo! ” 


The faither shuddered—his heart grew a stane, 
But he grippit his bairn an’ madene’er a mane, 
He sped to his castle wi’ mickle drede; 
Wae’s me! in his arms—the bairn lay deid! 
—Chambers’s Journal. : 
pets Seer ae SRS Nae ve ee 


THEY are never alone that are accompanied with noble thoughts. 
—Sir PHILIP SIpNEY. 


To oHOOSE time is to save time, and an unseasonable motion is 
but beating the air.~ Bacon. 


I LOVE such mirth as does not make friends ashamed to look 
upon one another next morning.—IzaaK Wanton. 


THE very essence of tyranny is to act as if the finer feelings, like 
the finer dishes, were delicacies only for the rich and great, and 
little people have no ‘taste for them-and-no right to them. 


AuL things are literally better, lovelier, and more beloved ‘for 
the imperfections which have-been divinely appointed, that the 
law of human life may be effort and the law of human judgment 
mercy.—RUSKIN. 


A LAWYER whodoes not believe in law,-a physician who dees * 
not believe in medicine, a clergyman preaching doctrines which 
are false to his own convigtions—these are drudges of a lower 
order than the Irishman carrying his hod of bricks up the ladder. 
—JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


GOETHE said that the thought of endless life was sometimes 
oppressive to him, because there must be a period when further 
progress ‘was impossible. But he was reassured on this point 
when he looked upto the stars. ‘The poet felt that in revealing 
such depths of space to him they hinted at-intellectual distances 
which no soul could out-travel. In the same spirit Kant said: 
“Two things fill me with perpétual awe—the moral lay and the 


‘starry heavens, ”-JoRy Wxtss, 
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THERE is a certain sweet severity of innocence—like that of 
Hilda in ‘Transformation ’— which is dreadfully pained and 
shocked at the first great evil-doing which is brought before it, 
and thinks nothing was ever like it, or no punishment sufficient. 
This kind of sternness is as hard on itself as on others, and is 
really hatred of sin. Yet if the misery of the poor sinner be 
brought before these hard judges, they will soon be pitiful enough 
and grieve over their own harshness.—CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Ir is told of Brutus that when he fell on his sword, after the 
battle of Philippi, he quoted a line of Euripides: ‘«O virtue! I 
have followed thee through life, and I find thee at last buta 
shade.” I doubt not the hero is slandered by this report. The 
heroic soul does not sell its justice and its nobleness. It does not 
ask to dine nicely and to sleep warm. ‘The essence of greatness is 
the perception that virtue is enough. Poverty is its ornament. 
Tt does not need plenty, and can very well abide its loss. —-EMERSON. 


A BRITISH VILLAGE IN OXFORD. 
{From The London Times.) 

A Mos? remarkable discovery has been made in the course of 
preparing the ground for the new University schools in the High 
street, Oxford, which are about to be erected from the designs of 
Mr. Graham Jackson, M. A. In proceeding with the excavations 
there has been laid bare the site of what is considered by some an 
undoubted British village, or settlement, dating back perhaps for 
more than two thousand years. The site chosen for the erection 
of the schools, and on which this discovery has been made, was 
occupied, as is well known, by the Angel Hotel, and lies between 
High street on the North, Merton street on the South, University 
College on the West, and King Street on the Hast, and embraces an 
area of about two acres, nearly the whole of which, or at all events 
all that has been already cleared, abounds in evidence that on this 
spot originally existed a British settlement. : 

The excavations have now been made to a depth of about fifteen 
fect, and the earth having been cleared away has left standing a 
number of mounds of gravel, or at least so they appear to the 
uninitiated, but on closer examination these mounds resolve them- 
selves into the walls which divided the circular pits in which our 
progenitors dwelt, Tn some cases the wall As not more than, six 
ness, but all the spaces are of the same shape—namely, eicular, 
although of course they differ in size. One very perfect specimen, 
situated on the west side, is of a remarkable character. It is 
much larger than the others, and being on the extreme edge of the 
site only one half has been exposed. The appearance presented 
therefore is that of a semicircular excavation in the gravel, the 
base of the semicircle being formed.by the earth and foundations 
of the adjourning building. 

This large pit has adjoining it a much smaller one, which proba- 


‘bly served as the entrance, and at the point of junction between 


the two there is a bench or narrow platform. The opinion has 
been expressed that these excavations are merely old gravel pits, 
but against this. supposition must be adduced the facts that they 
cover a large extent of ground, that they are all at about six feet 
below the surface, that each one of the caves or pits, although 


circular in shape, has a level bottom, that the walls in some cases 


are not more. than six inches in thickness, that the gravel on the 


7 top of the wall bears uudoubted traces of having been turned up 


from a lower level, and that in two. of the pits have been found 
conerate floors (these being the only two that have been at prosent 
carefully examined, ) of what composed is not at present known, 
but of such tenacity that it was possible to remove the half of one 
‘of them without fracture. 

At the bottom of another of these primitive avetliias were found 
some pieces of decayed wood, which may or may not have been 
portions of the original roof. The remains have at present a most 
remarkable appearance, especially when viewed from a height, as 


then the circular form of each is more apparent, and the regular-: 


ity of constrtittion, and all being upon the same level, affords 


- vonclusive evidence to'some antiquarians that here has been found 


. 


incontrovertible evidence that Oxford can carry her antiquity back | 


to a far earlier date than the classic days when King Alfred 
founded University College. In removing the rubbish and .earth 
several objects of great interest have been found, including a@ por- 


tion of a Runic cross, a Saxon knife and arrow head, ete., and, 


also, : a very large number of bones, but these possess no particu- 
lar interest, as théy'are principally of’ doitestic : animals in general 
use. 


The discovery Has caused consTdérable Interest in thivertity | 


i 
a 


circles, Professors Rolleston, Westwood, Prestwich and others 
having examined the spot, but of course there is at present a con- 
flict of opiuion as to the real nature of the discovery which has 
been made by the clerk of the Works, whose antiquarian know- 
ledge is considerable, and to whom great credit is due for the care- 
ful manner in which he has preserved evéry possible evidence that 
can lead to a proper determination of the question. ’ 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 
(Eugene Thayer in the Golden Rule.] 

Ir we examine the words and music of thé average Sunday- 
school Hymn and Tune Book what do we find? Save here and 
there a passable selection, nothing bat a mass of stupid, inecongru- 
ous stuff, nonsense and twaddle; illiterate, ungrammatical, and 
utterly unpoetical jingle; and music that trash or dishwater would 
be too good a name for. And this 1s not the worst of it. The lit- 
tle innocents are actually obliged to sing this drivelling nonsense, 

Think of children beginning life with— 

ay “Twill all be over soon: 

’*Tis only for a moment here, 
Twill all be ever soon.’” 
Or singing such dismal meditations as this :— 
** A few more prayers, 
A few more tears, 
It won’t be long. It won’t be sit 
Or such enforced juvenile hypocrisy as— 
‘* Almost anchored, life’s rough journey 
Shortly new will all be o’er. 
Unseen hands the sails are furling; 
Soon Pll reach the heavenly shore. 
Almost home! how sweet it soundeth 
To the heart that’s worn with care.” 

Think of it! Worn with care at the age of twelve! Think of 

them obliged to vocalize such falsehoods as— 
“I want to be an angel 
And with the angels stand.” 

They don’t want any such thing. There isn’t a child in the world 
but what wishes to live. Not one of them wants to be an angel 
when death is the price. And yet innocent, unthinking children 
absolutely have to sing this dreariness. Further: I have seen and 
played from a Sunday-school book which had the words, ‘‘ For 
Jesus is my Saviour,” set to that drunkard’s melody, ‘‘ We wontgo 
home till morning.’”’ Three or four notes changed, but the rest 
note for note. And this in my blessed native State of Massachu- 
setts! Now the music was not bad, for I said that there is no such 
thing as bad music. But there are such things ashad associations ; 
and when we hear this, or any other melody, repeatedly sung by 
men reeling home at midnight, we must conclude that it is unfit for 
church service. Unfit because of bad association; unfit because of 
inappropriateness ; ;—the only thing that can render music valueless 
for good influence and good works. 

“As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” So we must begin in 
the Sunday-school if the music of the church ‘is ever to be re- 
formed. If you have any Sabbath-school books like this, buy no 
more fire kindlings until they are in the ash barrel past resurrec- 
tion. Far better that the children should have but a half dozen 
hymas, or even none at all, than that they be made to sing such 


“false, hypocritical, arrant nonsense as the majority of these books 


contain. 


RUSSIA’S POPULARITY IN ENGLAND. 

(Moncure D. Conway, in the Cincinnati Commercial.] 
AMONG those élassés who are supposed to lead public opinion, 
there has been for many years a growing intérest in Russia, and 
an incréasing appreciation of the intellectual and moral growth of 


‘that country. This modern feeling was indicated yesterday at a 


rather unique assembly, which was called together in St. George’s 
Hall, where I had the pleasure of being present.- It was ezlled to- 
gether by Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, an English scholar, who has made 
the study of Russia His Specialty, and who passes much of his 
time in'that country. There is in the pleasant seaside village of 
Broadstairs an institution called St. Peter's Orphanage, where* 
little Slav (chiefly Russian) children, who have become orphans in 
this country, have a pleasant home, under the patronage of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and his wife, Mrs. Tait. Mr. Ralston 
has loug been in the-habit of visiting that orphanage, where he 
collects the childrén and pours Out ‘to them storiés from the tra~ 
ditions and fairy lore of their country, with Which his head {s 
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stored. Rocently he resolved to call the attention of his London 
friends to this orphanage through the very pleasant method of 
taking a hall and sending out invitations (without price), that they 
might comeand hear some ‘‘ gossip about the Siavs.”” The result 
was a gathering, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, of that oddly 
cosmopolitan character which I believe London alone can supply. 
I found myself comfortably seated between a rationalist Broad 
church clergyman and a radical lady artist, on the other side of 
whom was a Japanese pagan, at whose left was the rigidly ortho- 
dox Dr. Littledale, editor of the Church Times. Close by Edward 
Maitland, the Agnostic author of ‘‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” 
touching elbows with the eminent Ritualist, the Rev. Mr. Denton. 
Mc. and Mrs. Herz, of the Comtist school, were seated near Mr. 
and Mrs. Karl Blind, of the German free-thinking persuasion. A 
little way off were G. H. Lewes, whose always striking counte- 
nance gets better looking as he gets older, and George Eliot, with 

. whom the reverse is the case—and to get a look at whom all the 
ladies rose on tiptoe, whispering, ‘‘There she is!” The hand- 
some young traveller, Mackenzie Wallace, who is carrying through 
the pressra great work on Russia, for whose excellence Mr. Rals- 
ton vouches, was present also; so also was Mr. Maeall, editor of 
the Atheneum, whose continued suecess proves that success some- 
times succeeds better than merit; Mr. Ferguson, author of ‘‘ Ser- 
pent and Tree Worship,” and many other archeologists were 
present. William Black, too, was there, but I had only time to 
get from him that his recent American journey was a continuous 
festivity. (He has come baek with heroines enough for one thou- 
sand. novels, and looking vigorous enough to turn them all into 
romance.) Well, such were some of the characteristics of the 
audience which assembled to listen to Mr, Ralston; and nothing 
was more noticeable than the enthusiastic way in which they re- 
sponded to every word he said favorable to Russia. His allusion 
to the emancipation of the serfs elicited continuous applause, and 
his account of the genuineness of their sympathy for the people 
of their own race now suffering from Turkish oppression awakened 
the liveliest sympathy. These were but incidental allusions, in- 
deed, Mr. Ralston haying studiously avoided the political side of 
his subject, but the scholarly gentlemen and ladies took up the 
faintest word favorable to Russia, and by their applause gave the 
meeting political significance. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PUSILLANIMITY OF BIGOTRY. - 


To The Editor of the Inquirer : 


THE Independent recently gave circulation to what it calls the 
‘‘interesting story ” of the London Methodist Recorder, concerning 
the death of Athanase Coquerel. It affirms that hedisavowed the 
religious truth h2 had gained in the plenitude of his powers, and 
in death presented a spectacle of abject fear and weakness, send- 
‘ing for a Wesleyan pastor to whom he confessed and by whom he 
was shriven. / 

We have no doubt the story is one of those miserable fictions 
“bigotry has ever invented to prop up its decaying creeds. It imag- 
ines the hero of faith dying as the slave of superstition would die 
if he had thought or said aught contrary to local or orthodox 
‘opinion. : 

It evermore stands about the cross of Christ’s friends and 
says what it said, when its cold, cruel eyes were fixed upon his 
wan and suffering form, ‘‘ Let be; let us see whether Elias will 
come to save him.” Its malignant heart is stirred with triumph 
when the powers of reason are invaded by mortal agonies, and no 
music is sweeter to its ear than the bitter cry, ‘‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani?”’ But they go from their triumph to see sooner or 
later that the power of the reformer cannot be, neutralized by the 
tremors of disease and the agonies of death, . He rises again in 
spite of every Eloi, but the veil of the temple is rent never to be 
repaired. oO 3 

But supposing the story true, what can be indicative of greater 
meanness than even to refer to it? Does not wise legislation insist 

*that wills made under religious excitement in the time of mortal 
fear are nugatory? Isa man’s opinion on any subject of as much 
worth when heis sick as when he is well? Cannot the Church of 
Rome boast that myriads of Methodists and other heretics have 
repented of their apostasy from the Holy Catholic Church when 
jace to face with death? 


must invade the chamber of death and snatch the words of deliri- 


um from dying men wherewith to discredit the testimony of health 
and intellectual maturity? Must it resort to the old strategy of 
medigsval times? Why does it stop there? In the old times they 
not only allied themselves with disease, they not only took advan- 
tage of abnormal conditions engendered in the course of nature, 
but anticipated them. If the words of dying men are so useful for 
the spread of the Gospel, when the nervous system is low and the 
brain feeble, why not make the nerves and brain obedient? The 
Catholics used to pour wine through a tunnel down the throats of 
Protwstants, and when they were nearly deprived of reason, made 
them subscribe to the faith, and boasted of glorious conversions by 
this method. If all that is sought is recantation, if it be of no 
consequence whether the penitent be well or ill, living or dying, 
why do they not assist and accelerate the processes of disease? 

But there is another side to the subject. If Rationalists some- 
times die in fear, and creep in the last fever to lay themselves in 
the habit of the monk, do the Orthodox always die in triumph? 
When they sing, ‘*O for a closer walk with God,” or ‘I will 
praise Thee, every day,” let them remember how William Cowper 
died! If Coquerel profited by the evangelical preacher in his dying 
hours, Cowper warned him away asimpotent to help, and leaped, as 
he thought, at once to death and hell. 

But a stout and reverent heart triumphs oyer death before the 
hour deathtriumphs over him. It is in the plenitude of our power, 
before the furies do their fell work, the soul strong in the love of 
God, dwelling in the light of His truth, can say, (while pietism 
allies itself with death and the grave,) ‘‘ Now while the strength 
of a man is mine, O death, I will be thy plague; O grave, I will 
be thy destruction; repentence shall be hid from mine eyes.” 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


As IN all Southern cities, the holidays are more generally and 
more heartily observed than in the towns and cities of the North. 
Moreover, Washington, as a part of Maryland, is a Catholic city. 
The old residents—and, I may add, some very good Christian 
people here—are Roman Catholics—men and women who go about 
doing good. They have hospitals, orphan asylums, and schools 
well equipped and well managed. They have many churches, but 
no cathedral. One of the handsomest and most costly churches is 
occupied by colored people, although they are to be seen in other 
Catholic churches also. The music at the church for colored 
people, St. Augustin’s, is very attractive, and, like that at St. 
Aloysius, draws many Protestants there at vespers. St. Dom- 
inie’s is another beautiful church recently completed. St. Patrick’s 
is in course of construction. The colored Presbyterians have a 
fine brick church in the most admirable and fashionable portion 
of the West End. The Methodists are almost as well situated 
near Franklin Place. The Baptist church, on Nineteenth Street, is 
in the midst of fashionable dwelling houses. This is owing 
mainly to the extending and building up of the city to and around 
the early locations of these churches of the colored people. 

The Protestants and the white people of Washington have few 
fine churches. The church of the Ascension, Episcopal, is alto- 
gether the finest. It cost about $200,000. Mr. Corcoran contri- 
buted a large share of its cost. The church built by the Lutherans 
will present a grand appearance when completed. Dr. Newman’s 
(the Metropolitan Methcdist) church is large and elegant, but its 
location is poor. The Congregationalist is very large and com- 
plete in all its appointments, but very ugly in its exterior. These 
three churches, like others in Washington, were paid for by non- 
resident friends, to whom they still look for more orless sympathy 
and aid. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 25, 1876. - 


_ FROM DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


THE cry from all parts of the country is hard times, and yet we 
keep alive our work here in the valley of the Mississippi without 
any aid from our Atlantic neighbors. We may seem to you to be 
tar away. Weare from twenty-four to thirty-six.hours from New 
York city, and near the centre of the republic. We are few who 
rally under the name Unitarian, but the number of liberals who 
have no sectarian connection is great. 

We have recently had visits trom our brethren at Chicago, and 


| also from our brethren at Keokuk. These friends have given us 
Has Protestantism come to this, that it | 


some of their best thoughts in lectures and sermons. 
E, P. Powell, of Chicago, is wonderfully terse and comprehensive 
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in his style, and carries his hearers with him. Spectrum Analysis 
isa dull theme in the hands of some men, but as presented by 
Brother Powell, it is living and practical. The age of Socrates, 
Buddha, and Confucius was made as real as the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We had a fine lecture also on the Spectrum from Brother 
Clute, whose lucid style gave a charm to the subject. He showed 
_ every school-boy present how certainly we can analyze the sun and 
stars. 

Rey. J. T. SunderJand made us but a short visit—too short for us 
to learn all from him that we wished to learn. We did learn with 
infinite satisfaction that the Fourth Church of Chicago is to live, 
and Mr. Sunderland will be present at the Easter celebration. 
He has stood by his guns with rare pluck. The heavy debt is re- 
duced to only two thousand dollars, but why is that suffered to 
eripple a struggling church when we have a thousand persons in 
our body who would bless themselves by the gift of sosmall asum 
in the name of the Lord ? 

Now, dear Inquirer, I wish to congratulate you on your new 
name. It is the one for this day and generation, and is especially 
fitted for this Western country, where ‘‘ Orthodoxy ” has the bare- 
faced assurance to proclaim its authority, as if, indeed, it had not 
been proven false in philosophy and as Bible teaching a thousand 
times. ¢ 

If I had a dozen copies, I would do my best to obtain subscribers. 
Give us a paper cosmopolitan in its scope and deeply religious in 
its spirit, and we will do what we can to circulate it. 


HUNTING. 


JOTTINGS. 


WE notice that the Chime of Bells made by our advertisers, 
Henry McShane & Co., of Baltimore, which was a feature of the 
Exhibition, has been purchased by Mrs. A. T. Stewart for the 
Memorial Church at Garden City, Long Island. 


THE Centennial grounds at Philadelphia, in their Winter garb, 
present a striking contrast to their appearance last Summer. The 
large buildings remain, though some which have been sold will 
disappear with the Spring. Active measures have been taken to 


push the Permanent Exhibition, for the use of which the Main 
Building has been taken, one of the first moves being to widen the 
passage-ways to such an extent that the available show-space is 
reduced one-third. 


_ From TRANSYLVANIA. A correspondent of the Austrian Prot- 
estant writes of the Lutheran Church in Transylvania (Hungary) 


—'‘ With our whole people religion and culture, faith and knowl-. 


edge, Christianity and liberty of conscience, are regarded not as 
antagonistic, but as complementary to each other.” This privilege, 
hardly possessed by any other people, is attributed to the tradi- 
tional arrangement in our Lutheran church, by which our young 
men must act as teachers at one of our five high schools for some 
years before they can obtain a settlement as pastors. They come 
thus into intimate connection not only with the people, but also 
with scientific thought. 


Boston YouNG MeEn’s CHRISTIAN UNION.—This season’s course 
of ‘‘ Practical Talks,” given by the Union, will begin next Satur- 
day evening in the Union Hall, Boylston street, to be continued on 
twelve successive Saturday evenings in January, February and 
March. Hon. Emory Washburn will open the course by giving on 
Saturday evenings, Jan. 6th and 13th, ‘“‘A Talk on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” To this entire course, all, both ladies 
and gentlemen, are invited. Doors open at 7}, to begin promptly 
at 74. 

THE children’s festival given by the Union last Saturday after- 
noon was in all respects a great success. Four hundred invitations 
were issued, and one lady contributed 160 dolls! 


THE OHIO FREE NORMAL SCHOOL, a new department of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, under the charge of Prof. James 
MW’Neill, assisted by Professors and Instructors of Antioch College 
and High School, opened its Winter term yesterday, January 3d. 
This school, embracing a course of one year’s study, is free of 
charge for tuition to all persons above the age of seventeen years, 
who shall declare their intention to enter on the profession of 
teaching, for at least one year after leaving the school, and shall 
pass a satisfactory examination in Arithmetic, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, Spelling and Penmanship. The success of the first term of 

this department has in every way exceeded the most sanguine 


Special 


‘““Admirably fitted to teach -the art from the very be- 
ginning.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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Madame Ivan C. Michels, 


t SHAKSPEARIAN READER, 
‘Accepts engagements for Church and Parlor Readings. 
| Ladies and Gentlemen thoroughly instructed in Elocu- 

tion, For Terms and Testimonials apply to 
33 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The Address of Rev. John F. 


LOCKE is to the careof W. H. Baldwin, President 
Young Mew s Christian Union, 18 Boylaton St., Boston, 


Fiftty-Second Semi-Annual Dividend. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared the Fifty- 


Second Semi-Annual Dividend on all deposits on the Ist 


day of January next, (by the rules entitled thereto,) at 
the rate of Six per cent. per annum on sums not exceeding 


$500, and Five percent. per annum on larger sums. Pay- 


able on and after January L5th. 
E, J. BROWN, President. 
j EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C.F.ALVORD, Secretary. 5 


OUT—-SELLING IMMENSELY-THE 
entennial Exposition, . 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 

ages, only 22.50. Treats of the entire Cui i grand 
Pande wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, etc. 
The best chance or 1U0 years to coin money fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks, 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
Hvssarp Brotuers, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati: . TON or Springfield, Mass. 


CAUT e@ not deceived by premature 


e books assuming to be ‘ official,” 
etc. * 
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expectation of its friends, and its prospects for the future are 
encouraging. 


‘‘CORRUPTION wins not more than honesty. Still in thy right 
hand carry gentle peace, to silence envious tongues. Be just and 
fear not.” —Shakspeare. 

Over this motto Mr. Thos. Nast, in the vurrent number of Har- 
per’s Weekly, gives us an eminently peaceful figure of Justice em- 
bracing with her right arm the infant New Year, while in her left 
hand she holds the traditional scales. The Capitol looms up inthe 
distance, and on the left sits Old 76, evidently wondering which 
side of the scale will go down when Justice presides next month 
over the counting of the electoral vote! The old gentleman seems 
sorely puzzled, and evidently thinks the closing days of his career 
sadly wanting in cheerfulness. Young ’77 looks innocently hopé- 
ful, and Justice has a calm but determined look which is very reas- 
suring. 


Sr. Lovis.— The Church of the Messiah is the title of an attractive 
looking little paper issited by the church of that name, and edited, 
we presum3, by its versatile and active minister, Rey: John Sny- 
der. The number for D2cem er contains a full list of the various 
social, educational and benevolent agencies of both the Church of 
the Messiah and the Church of the Unity. Rey. Dr. W. G. Eliot 
furnishes the second of two interesting papers on The Genesis of 
the Church of the Messiah, giving facts and statistics many of 
which he alone could furnish. The editor generously offers his 
services to those in search of information concerning Unitarian- 
ism or other forms of Liberal Christianity, and illustrates his will- 
ingness to be ‘‘interviewed ” by several pungent answers addressed 
to Elder, Calvin, and cther determined truth-seekers. An ableand 
admirable sermon on Worship of the Father, by Rey. John €., 
Learned, of the Church of the Unity, fills well the third page. We 
wish we could transfer it bodily to our own columns. We shall 
print portions of it next week. Mr. Learned is one of the clear- 
e3t thinkers and most devoted ministers in the West. We are not 
surprised to hear that he has taken a strong hold upon the more 
thoughtful people of St. Louis. ‘ 


THE stability of Blackwood’s is noteworthy. Every issue is 
good, and the December number is therefore not put forth as an 
extra inducement to subscribe to something poorer to come, 
Though this unitormity of excellence obtains with this periodical, 
there is room for honest praise every month in the year. This 
month the interest of ‘‘The Woman Hater ” is fully sustained. 
Vizard manfully combats the sly meanness of Severne, though not 
finding out the depth of his depravity. Miss Gale is allowed to 
practice medicine in England under peculiar conditions. We may 
learn an Englishman’s opinion of Americans in this remark of 
Vizard’s addressed to an American lady: ‘‘I farm two hundred 
acres ’—vicariously, of course. Nobody in England has brains 
enough to do anything himself. That weakness is confined to your 


‘‘A German Bath ” is the title of an article describing the pres- 
ent state of Homburg, Baden-Baden and other resorts of that class. 
Since the abolition of public gambling at those fashionable nurse- 
ties of vice some of these places go to decay, and others prosper in 
new fields of enterprise. What people undergo for the sake of fol- 
lowing their leaders is well illustrated in the writer’s experience 
at a mineral spring in Nassau. ‘< Mongolia and Solitudes of 
Northern Thibet” is chiefly entertaining as a careful account of 
those regions of the Chinese Empire which have hitherto defied 
the observation of Europeans. The Great Desert of Gobi was 
crossed by Col. Preyevalshky, a Russian, whose work furnishes the 
text for the writer of the paper on Asiatic customs and countries. 
‘‘ The Secret Chamber, Castle Gowrie” is a wild specimen of the 
ghostly and ghastly that hardly ranks with the productions that 
render famous the name of Blackwood. It is a highly-drawn pic- 
ture of nothing at all. Batwhat can bs said of Davious Rambles 
No. III? It has so many capital features. It dissects the century 
and compares now with then in a manner both subtle and original. 
The improvements of the present day are well looked at. Their 
good and bad sides are held up for review. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEN. TS. 


- [Under this head. we shall reply briefly, as we find opportunity, to some of 
_the questions put to us, either in conversation or in letters, in our! answer 
to which we think others than the questioner will be likely to take some 
interest.] 


Dayton.—Your best way is to apply to\Rev. Charles W. Wendte, pastor 
of the First Congregational Unitarian church in Cincinnati, who will, we 
are sure, be happy to answer your various questions. Mr. Wendte is 
our special correspondent for Cincinnati and neighborhood, He was 
the soul, if not the founder, of the Chicago Athensum, and can undoubt- 
edly give you just the information yuu are in search of. Mr. William H, 
Baldwin, President of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, would 
also be a good man to consult. : 

San FRANCISCo._The members of the Christian Register Association 
ale, we believe, all members of the American Unitarian Association, but 
there is no formal connection between the two associations. Neither can 
justly be held responsible-for the acts of the other. Your impression is 
a common one in the West, arising naturally enough from the fact that 
both Associations have their headquarters in the same building, at 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. You can procure Parker’s works by sending to 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. An American edition 
of Dr. Martineau’s new book.will soon be published by Roberts Bros., 
Boston, ; a 

METHODIST. We send TuE InquirER to- clergymen, of whatever “ 
suasion,” for $2.00 per annum. of forty-three numbers, 
scription price is $3.00. 


RHODE IsLAND.—We are unable to supply further orders for the first 
number of THE InquizER. Of the numbers for Dee. 14, 21, and 28 we 
have still a few copies on hand, 


per- 
Our regular sub- 


gem. 50 objects to find. 


BALD HEADS lee? Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Toll Gate!. Prize Picture sent free! 


An ingenious 
Address, with stam Se Rao 
f Yioi-iy 


st YER. Mi Be 


Can be covered with a pico exactly fitted to the Bald = 

spot, so pertect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 3 

as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin the hair 

being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- BABBIT 
ing hair; they are so Rae they cannot be detected. 

Made only at BATCHELOR § Celebrated Wig. Factory, 16 a] 
Bond Street, N, Y. = 


HAR DYE. 


BATCHELOR'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid. 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye. -Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad d 68, leaves the 
hair soft and beautifui Black or Brown, Sold andy openly 
applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond St., N. Y. 
So 


Sold by all druggists. = 
W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


Immediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of tle 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal il 


offers to the public The J I 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in tts manuyacture, 

Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family in Christ. 


or 


dress BB. 


T’S TOILET SOAP. 


=, 
facturerofB, . Bab- The success of agents w 
Z| ditt’s Best Soap has magnifirent new combination 4 
perfécted:and now of ae ILLUSTRATED 
FINEST TOILET SOAP jn the World. WEEKLY. Let no agent fail to 


endom. Sample box Rab 8 

free to any address on receipt of75 cents, 

. Babbit, New 
/ For Sale by all Druggists. 2s 


hos SELLS Co | 


HURCH.SCHOCL FIRE-ALARM 
‘4 Pinevoned; low pricedfully warranted, Catalogues 
iving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent-free. 
LYMYER MA FACTURING CO., 
664 to694 West Eiglith St:, Cincinnati, O, 


- . Unrivalled for the 
iW \V toilet and the bath. 
Aik Kh NANY NO artificialandidc- 
ANY ceptive odors to 

cover common and 
‘deleterions ingro- 
dients. After years 
of scientific exper- 
iment tho ‘manu- 


“send for particularsiat on-e. 
Address, CHAS, CLUCAS.& CO. 
14 Warren §t.. New York, or 
112 Mone St.. Chirney.- y 


3 cakes Of 6 Oz8. each, sent a 
Work City. 


forthe Hur, ‘Tho Dest Hair Olin Bs AM PRINTINGPRESSES non $7036 
W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifriee for veauti (Jonsumption Cured. YE @SEND1OCTS.TO @&. 
preserying the teeth and Gums and deodorjzing the freatts ‘are Sis nti A WY.EDWARDS,3 6 CHURCH SENEWYORK: 


W. Av Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 

taches without greasing them. 

Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them, 
peents wanted, 


$12 terms. free, Tue co., Augusta, Maine: 
$55 $77 
$66 


ing had placed'in his hands 
the formula of a 


aWeek to Agents, Samples ‘FREE 
P. 0, VICKERY, Augusta ‘Maine. 


& week in your own town. 


Terms and utfit. 
free, H, HALLETT. & CO,, * 


Portland, Maine, 


_Physician, retired from Active practice, hay- 


Sold at factory, 16 Bond asthma, and all throat and lung affections, also.a positive 


fully using. ‘Sent by return mail by addressine¢with stamp, 
DR, Wy C, STEVENS;~ © + 


Warrante 4 L 
Church Bells, Chimes and Peal 
+ alogues sent free; 


i 
> 
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HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


JANUARY 1, 1876, 


Cash Capital. ... ... . $500,000 00 
Reinsurance Fund ....... 587,717 75 
Outstanding Liabilities... eet +. 172,298 14 
Net Surplus...... ppl cenatae a higa nis aiole eeeeasseees — 392,759 20 
$1,592,775 09 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and Office...... 0... .cc0.-eeeeees $102,756 92 
United States Six Per Cert. Bonds...... .... 696,637 50 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on im- 
proved Real Estate in the Cities of New’ 
York and Brooklyn Pope Ractlisles is eval at aincsbasoes 326,025 00 
Loans on Call (Market Value of Securiities, 
ties, $136,790)....-..... vee 114,850 09, 
City and County Bonds.... 230,265 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks..:......... ‘A 41,650. 00 
First Mort. R. R. Bonds and Stocks rae cig tts <i 57,250 00 
Balance in hands of Agents.and-Uncollected 
Office PLOMMMM A ery inegciieee se oa penp sis 98/3 95 99,163 26 
Accrued Interest.on Bonds ani Mortgages and 
and Call Loans.............008- ero eaedeneseey 7,067 22 
Real Estate 17,109 49° 


$1,592,775 09 
BENJ. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, -Secretary. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


For Serofula, and all 
scrofulous diseases, Erysi- 
pelas, Rose, or St. Antho- 
ny’s Fire, Eruptions and 
Eruptive diseases of the 
skin, Ulcerations of the 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, 
eye Pimples, -Pustules, 
= Boils, Blotches, Tumors, 
= Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald 

= Head, Ringworm, Ulcers, 
Sores, | Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in 
the Bones, Side and Head, Female 
Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrheea, arising 
from internal ulceration, and Uterine 
disease, Syphilitic and Mercurial dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, —Emaciation, 
General De ility, and for Purifying the 
Blood. 

This Sarsaparillais a combination of 
vegetable alteratives — Stillingia, Man- 
drake, Yellow Dock —with the Iodides 

of: Potassium. and Iron, and is the most 

_efficacious medicine yet known for 
the diseases it ‘is int to cure, 
j Its ingrediénts ‘are-so.skilfully com- 
bined, that the full alterative effect of. 
each is assured, and while it is so mild 
as to be-harmless even to children, it is 
still so effectual as to purge out from the 
system those impurities and corruptions 
which develop into loathsome disease. 

The reputation it enjoys is derived 
from its cures, and the confidence which 
prominent physicians all over the coun- 
try repose in it, prove. theirexperience 
ot its usefulness. 

Certificates attesting its virtues have 
accumulated, and are constantly being 
received, and as many of these cases are 
publicly. ‘known, they furnish convincing 
evidence of the superiority of this Sar- 

~saparilla over eyery other alterative 
medicine. So generally is its superi- 
ority to any other medicine known, that 
we need do no more than to assure the 
public that the best qualities it has ever 
possessed are strictly maintained. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J, C. AYER & CO.,, Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Phemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 


LAMAR 
iy SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.: 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876, 

Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $13,269 20 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 304 7220 0) 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral, 1 “000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwel- 

ings . . 58,900 00 
Bills Receivable for Inland Prem’s « « 1,820 65 
Premiums in vourse of collection. . 7,394.70 
New York Bank Stocks market value , 21,487£0 


$408,092 05 
$14,300 56 


Losses unadjusted estimated ati 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. B. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


HOM E 


Insurance Co. of New York, 
Office No. 135 Broadway. 


Forty-sixth Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company.on the first day of 
July, 1876. 


Cash Capital . ¢ é c 


$3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,845,521 47 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends . . : 5 247,326 66 
NetSurplus .. ; : E 958,868 71 


Total Assets - - - $6,051,716 34 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASH AEN BANK GT. ssaus te tececaleesavhl seus sess $426 946 71 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,320,000 1,922,738 01 
UNITED_STATES STOCKS Ah ARES VALUE) 2, Pee 20 fc 


BANK STOOKS (MARKET VALUE).........645 487 
STATE AND CITY ee MARKET ee 69,250 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEM 

(MARKET VALUE oF SECURITIES, gost 030) 423,650 00 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JULY, 1876 73,894 53 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS... “. 181,157 19 
BILLS RECEIVABLE,............--0c.eessseeess 10,833 34 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 13,631 56 


Total - - - - $6,051,716 84 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JULY USTG oo eens cecccenvccnasecdverccsvcciosicebenie 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 


Total - - = = 


$247,326 66 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, 
©. K. FRANCIs, (48S 


*t Secretaries. 


A Dividend of FIVE per cent. has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after Tuesday, the 18th of July. 


NEw Yorx, lith July, 1876. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
[TFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 

J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
Ween CE aS Cee 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


$5 to $2 


per day at home. 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


‘JL. HALSEY, 


Samples worqh $5 free. | 


ATLANTIC 
| eTuAL INSURANCE CO 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policics 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAV SN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


P HENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital: tcsatcstye eo ses halos: $1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, Jau. 1, 1876 . 2,549,958 77 


OFFICES: 

Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 
BrpOKT yi OR Ce io ooo tces nas nechinaiesh = 12 & 14 Court St. 
Brook YH We Dy OMCE Is. ce ccemase ei nceaeecgina S$ Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss By fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling ccst,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Puerix Insurance Company 
against the destructive rayages of Firmr,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. OROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A, Db. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[FE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,590,000 Death Claims + 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy- “holders; has 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 cyver Lia- 
bilities ; eae aratio of $120 Assets for every $110 Liabili- 
s, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe most 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
: PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, G. Y. WEMPLE, 
President. Vice-President. 


8. N. STEBBINS, 


Secretary. Actuary 


u & STOKES.” ae Crk Secretaries. 


HeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CH URCHES,. 
JA DEMUIES, xc. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
ENRY Mes 


c IAN 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Amateur Theatricals. 


For the benefit of the Lolging House tor street boys, Nos. 
314 and 316 East Thirty-fifth Street, branch of the Child- 
yon’s Aid Society, to be held at the hall, 


NO. 1464 BROADWAY, 


Near 42d Street, Thursday evening, January 25th, 1877, 
at eight o’clock. 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. 


EVENING DRESS. 


1877. POSTPATD. $1.60. 
[HE NURSERY ; A Monthly 


MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
SUPERBLY ILLUS®RATED. sg= Send ten cents for a 
Sample Number and Premium-List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


QTEARNS & BEALE, 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


ADMIT ONE. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS.W M. P. BEALE. 


1877 Music Books for 1877 


(HE SALUTATION. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR CHOIRS, SING- 
ING CLASSES AND MUSICAL 
CONVENTIONS. 

In this fine book will be found the newest and best 
sacred music by L. 0. EMERSON. Good Singing School 
Course, with abundant excellent material for practice, 
yncluding a number ot Glees, also Tunes in all the Metres, 


and a large number of fine Anthems. Should be in the 
hands of every Choir member. 


$1.38; or, $12.00 per Doz. 


THE ENCORE. 


By L. 0. EMERSON, has the same Singing School Course 
as that in the Saturation, but with a much larger num- 
ber of Glees, rendering ita Glee Book. Also a fair num- 
ber of Sacred Tunes, 


75 Cts.; or, $7.50 per Doz. 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


GC. H. DITSON & CO., J. E, DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Wal- 
New York ker, Philadelphia. 


Wood & DAVIS, 
BANKERS, 
81 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITIES AND GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION, 

c., D. WOOD. 


5..D. DAVIS. 


{imployment Society for Poor 


WOMEN. 


This Soeiety now offers for sale at its store, No. 14% 
East 13th street, New York, a large quantity of garments, 
the remains of last year’s stock, at very low prices. 
Those wishing to buy women’s or children’s clothing to 
give tothe poor or to charitable institutions will find 
there a good supply of articles suitable for the purpose. 
Call and examine the garments, or send orders to 


THE EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 
143 East 13th Street, 
New York City. 


| each and postage. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
()VINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China and Glass, 


Clocks and Bronzes. 


MAJOLICA, FAIENCE, GIEN, TORQUAY AND WARES 
Goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


()’ BRIEN & COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS 


DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS, 
CLOTHING 


141 and 143, 151 to 159 Atlantic Ave. 


We solicit an inspection of our magnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty-one in number—conceded to 
be the largest, most varied ani best selected ever exhib 
ited in Brooklyn, with a stock in value amounting to over 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O'Brien & Co., 


141 and 143,151 to 159 Atlantic Avenue. 


[Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin; mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanbuzen & Tit, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnata. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value, In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; neither we nor our customers ever took an aere 
of land under foreclosure, Send tor particulars and refer- 


ences, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO,, LAwReENoE, Kan., or 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street, 
New York. 


THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
ing authors,such as Prot. Max 
Muller, Prof, Tyndall, Kt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Dr. 
W. B. Carpente1, Professor 
Huxiey, R. A. Proctor, Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, The Duke 
of Avg, Jas <A. Froude, 
Mrs. Muloch, Mrs Oliphant, 
Mrs. Alexander, Miss Thack- 
eray, Jean Ingelow, George 
MacDonald, wm, Black, An- 
thony ‘Trollope, Matthew 
Arnold, OTR & Kingsley, 
Francis Galton, >» W. Story, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
browning, and many othe s are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1877, the Living AGE enters upon its 132d yol- 
ume. During the year it will furnish to its readers the 
productions of the foremcst authors above named 
and many others; embracing the ehoicest Serial and 
Short Stories by the 


LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, |. 
and an amount unapproached by ary other periodical in 
the world, of the mostyaluable Bier and scientific mat- 
ter of the day, trom the pens of the leading Essay- 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Edi- 
cone representing every department of Knowledge and 

rogress. 
The Livine AcE (in which ‘“‘ Every Saturday” has been 
merged) isa weekly magazine giving more than 


hh 
'HREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double column octayo pages of reading-matter yearly, It 
presents in an pre peneay form, considering 1ts aurount 
of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Foetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
and from the pens of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


‘\ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“The best periodical in America.”—Theo. L. Cuyler. 

‘Fairly without a rival.’’—Congregationalist, Boston, 

“Tt reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world upon all topics of living interest.’’—Phil-- 
adelphia Inquirer, 

“The choicest literature of the day.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Every weekly number of ‘ The Living Age’ now-a-days 
is equal toa first-class monthly. For solid merit, it is 
the cheapest magazine in the land.”—The Advance, Chi- 


cago. 

With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, politics and science 
of the day,”—The methodist, N. Y. 

‘Indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world,’’—Boston Post. Y 
at Ought to find a place in every American home.’’—N. Y. 

mes. 

ug= Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 

Published weekly at $8 per year, free of postage; or for 
$10.50 Tar Livine AGE and either one of the American 
$4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, ure aid; or, tor $9.50, the Livine Acz 
and Scribner's St. Nicholas or Appleton’s Journal, 


rr EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877.20 
To all new subscribers for 1877 will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first_instalments of a new and powerful serial 
story, ‘‘The Marquis of Lossie,” by@KO. MACDON- 
ALD, now appearing in the Living Acr from advance 
sheets, 


Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


ADAPTED TO ALL SEC- 
TIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tre New Jersey Agricu.runist, 


A plain, practical 8-page Journal, devoted to the 


FARMING, GARDENING AND HOUSE- 
HOLD INTERESTS. 
TELLS WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT. 


’ HINTS FOR EACH MONTH, 


FARM, 
GARDEN, 
LAWN, 
GREENHOUSE, 


WINDOW AND INDOOR GARDENING. 
Only 50 Cents a Year. Sample Copies Free. 
\ 


Liberal pay and a Premium (Cash) to 
Agents. 


NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURIST, 


P. O. BOX 2576, New York City. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cheep, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, * 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


na~ SEND FOR PRICE LIST. ~oa 
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$3.00 PER ANNUM. 
8 CENTS A COPY. 
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Cuartzes G. Ames, Henry W. Bellows, William Potts, 
Edward P. Powell, and 8S. Alfred Steinthal are among the 
contributors to this number of Tur Inquirer. 


Ov Tuesday gold was quoted in the New York market at 
1052, a price at which it would seem to be policy on the 
part of the banks to supply themselves. Just at this time, 
however, they are mainly engaged in endeavoring to escape 
exhorbitant taxation by reducing their capital. As we go to 
press, gold stands at 1063, the slight rise being attributed to 
the Louisiana embroglio. The price of silver has varied 
somewhat during the week, closing at 57 3-16d per ounce. 
The supporters of the Silver Bill still maintain a determined 
position, and will require vigorous opposition. 


_ Tux Conference at Constantinople continues its sittings, 
but seems no nearer to a peaceful settlement of the question 
under discussion than at the date of our last issue. Lord 
Salisbury and General Ignatieff have postponed their de- 
parture until next Monday, giving room for more talk, but 
with little promise of a satisfactory result, in the present 
tempér of the Porte. There appears to be less unanimity on 
the part of the members of the Conference than existed a 
week ago—a fact which will certaily tend to encourage 
Midhat Pasha in his opposition to the demands made by it. 
Meantime it is reported that the Russian Contingent in 
Servia has béen dissolved, and that Servia is negotiating with 
the Porte for peace on the basis of the status quo and the 
maintenance of the Treaty of Paris. 


_ Tue coup detat in Louisiana is so recent and the move- 
ment of events has been so rapid that any extended com- 


ment upon them seems premature and hazardous. At this 


writing, it would appear that Nicholls is practically in quiet 
possession of the city of New Orleans, with the exception of 
the State House, which is held by the adherents of Packard, 
and is managing affairs with great judgment and prudence. 
So far, all indications point to an intention on the part of 


the General Government to refrain from interference except 
to preserve the peace. Should this intention be carried out, 
there can be no question as to the result;—tiie Democrats 
will acquire and remain in possession of the State govern- 
ment. 

In the inextricable web of irregularities of which Louis- 
iana has been the scene for many years, it is impossible, for 
an unprofessional man at least, to trace the thread of legal- 
ity or to say on which side, if on either, a full legal claim 
exists. Of this, however, we feel quite assured: if Mr. 
Nicholls can be installed as Governox of the State, with due 
regard to justice, and the gang of unworthy politicians who 
for so long a time have kept the people in a condition of 
turbulence and unrest, can be definitively overthrown, the 
best interests of all the people of the State, white and black, 
and of the'nation at large, will be subserved thereby. 


Arter a long illness, the result of which could not be © 


doubtful, the death of Commodore Vanderbilt was announced 
without creating that financial excitement which many had 
anticipated. A natural apprehension that a division of his 
ereat estate would lead to dealings in the stock market 
which would necessarily seriously. affect the prices of leading 
stocks, produced some variations in rates, but no important 
changes. : 

Our contemporaries and the public generally improve the 
occasion by discussing the character and life of the deceased, 
and the testamentary disposition of his enormous wealth. 
There remains little, however, to be said. Here was a man 
with large ability and great powers of organization, who, 
living in a time of rapid development, and giving. his atten- 
tion closely to his personal interests, succeeded in accumu- 
lating vast riches; who enjoyed all the protections and 
facilities afforded him by the community in which he lived, 
but did not consider it necessary to make any return to it, 
except so far as the conduct of his extensive business com- 
pelled him, and who at his death made every effort to keep 
together the hoard which he had gathered. It was not a 
noble life; it was not a typical American life. It does not 
call for imitation. 


Ir is rather surprising that Governor Hayes’ proposal 
that hereafter the Ohio State election shall be held on the 
same day as the Presidential election should have elicited 
so much favorable comment from journals which ought to 
have known better. The ground of approval is undoubtedly 
the desire to prevent the concentration of the political 
forces of the nation upon individual States prior to the great 
battle—a concentration prompted by the-feeling that the 


‘moral effect of a victory thus gained will be a great aid to 


the successful party at its entrance on the final struggle. 
Undoubtedly this is a strong reason for changing the time 
of holding the election for State officers. But it does not 
follow that in case of a change the date of the Presidential 
election must necessarily be chosen. We are fully aware that 
much time is consumed—yes, much time is often wasted—in 
political campaigns, and that frequent elections are to be 
avoided. But the questions involved in municipal and 
State, and in national elections are so wholly different, the 
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evils resulting from a confounding of issues so great, that 
every effort should be made to attain the desired infre- 
quency of campaigns and avoidance of external pressure by 
some more rational means than that which is proposed. 
Perhaps when we have reduced the number of elective 
offices within some reasonable proportions, and made official 
terms long enough to warrant us in hoping that a whole 
term need not be consumed in obtaining the knowledge 
necessary to the proper fulfilment of its duties, we may find 
some questions which now trouble us wholly disappear. 

As one element of any satisfactory arrangement of our 
representative system, we think it will hardly be denied that 
the political combinations involved in the election for Presi- 
dent and for members of Congress are naturally wholly dit- 
ferent from those involved in the election of members of 
State, city or town governments. 


For more than a week past the air of New York has been 
thick with dire threatenings of slaughter on the part of cer- 
tain well-known individuals, the same to take effect “in the 
field of honor” by means of the real old-fashioned duel. 
Shades of the dead past protect us! Has it come to this? 
We have had our revival of enthusiasm in andirons, in 
straight-backed chairs, in majolica and bric-a-brac generally, 
in which we meekly confess that in our small measure we 
faintly participated. But we never thought it would go 
thus far. Must we indeed prepare to stand up and be shot 
at in the interest of our honor? We really hope not. We 
had rather give up the straightest chair-back in the whole 
house—nay, the most grotesque and ugly piece of crockery 
in our collection, than believe it. A well-conducted murder 
we can understand. There isa definite effectiveness about 
it of which we can see the force. To be sure, murder is a 
bad habit to get into, but it generally occurs in spor- 
adic cases. This standing up and giving your enemy the 
same chance to shoot you that you have to shoot him, how- 
ever, complicates the matter extraordinarily. We do not like 
it. Will not some one tell us whether we must either accept 
the duel or give up our old china? 

Late reports inform us that the parties have met, three 
shots have been exchanged at fifteen paces by two good 
marksmen, nobody has been hurt, and the wounded honor 
of all has been healed. A blessed consummation! Let us 
now contribute our mite toward formulating the code for 
the benefit of future aspirants. We make these suggestions : 

First. Let a shocking bad hat be selected and hung upon 
a peg, and each party be entitled to three shots at it. The 
result in this case will be similar to that reported in the 
case just settled. 

Second. Let each party be armed with a pillow, and set 
to work belaboring his opponent. This might, however, 
produce headaches. 

Third. In aggravated cases, let the parties draw lots as to 
which shall be hung over a clothes’-line, hat and coat re- 
moved, while the other bangs away at him with a repeating 
rifle at three paces. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT AND THE PRESIDENTIAL 
DILEMMA. 


TueErE is a manifest and wholesome abatement of the 
fever in the public pulse in regard to the election. The 
controlling sentiment of the people is one of cool and sub- 
missive patience, with ever less and less of anxiety, and an 
increasing indifference as to the precise result. It is very 
fortunate that so little personal enthusiasm attaches to the 


two candidates. Gov. Hayes, from the general quietness 
and retiringness of his worthy character and the nation’s 
small previous acquaintance with him as a politician or 
statesman, has no strong place in the personal affections of 
the Republicans out of his own State. He has steadily 
grown in the respect of the nation by his admirable reti- 
cence, his self-respecting withdrawal from all participation 
in the canvass and the measures that have followed it, and 
his obvious subordination of all private ambition, or love of 
office and power, to the will and the interests of the country. 
It is plain that neither he nor his best supporters are going 
to be hurt by his failure to reach the Presidential chair, 
should that be in the book of fate. There is no feeling 
about his personal aspirations and their gratification or de- 
feat, such as tore the hearts of Henry Clay’s followers and 
lovers after each of his disappointments. His personal for- 
tunes are not mettcrs of earnest concern and deep feeling 
with any portion of the Republican party, thoroughly re- 
spected and ‘trusted as he is and deserves to be. 

With Goy. Tilden it is equally plain that the Democrats, 
either in his own State or elsewhere, are not heartily in 
sympathy, and do not feel at all confident that they want 
him for President unless as a party success. His tempera- 
ment is cold and cautious. He excites no enthusiasm by his 
presence or his character. He seems equally without vices 
and virtues of a conspicuous, challenging and ‘decided kind, 
such as move indignation or admiration. Most people think 
of him as a hard—headed and not soft-hearted man, whose 
main interest is for number one; who has managed to ac- 
quire a large fortune in ways that have not been very con- 
siderate of others’ rights and claims; by legal adroitness ; 
by the wrecker’s arts—who, if he does not make the ships 
go on the rocks, spends his life in watching the shore, to 
profit by the welcome disaster. He is a man with few warm 
friends ; who lived in this community for forty years without 
being known or felt as a public benefactor ; who left the city 
and the country during our civil war, in doubt whether he 
felt a pang at the perils of the nation or a throb of sympa- 
thy with the cause of liberty, anti-slavery or union. In his 
own party he has never been ‘a man after its own heart—not 
in full sympathy with its cardinal ideas and measures, dis- 
posed to have his own way, and not trusted as a hearty re- 
presentative of its policy. Republicans may be glad of 
this, and it may be creditable to Mr. Tilden’s sagacity; but 
it does not help his popularity with his own party, nor 
deepen the concern with which his prospects of suecess and 
failure are regarded. We have been much struck, in con- 
versing with his most distinguished adherents, to see evi- 
dences of coolness and even resignation to his fate, should 
it be one of disappointment of his hopes. 

For ourselves, we rejoice in this feeling, believing that the 
Democrats are right in their doubt whether Mr. Tilden will 
be a highly and purely: Democratic chief if he attains the 
Presidency. We shall rejoice in his party independence, if 
he reaches the White House, and we may equally rejoice 
that Gov. Hayes has so little to thank the Republicans for, 
who took him up as a pis aller—a person less likely to be 
defeated than the men they preferred and went to Cincin- 
nati to nominate. He, if he comes in at all, will come into 
office unpledged to anything but his excellent letter of accept- 
ance of the nomination. We sincerely hope that, in either 
case, we are going to have a President who, not having 
gained his place by any special services, on either side, to 
his professed party, and not entangled in political friend- 
ships, will be free to pursue the policy which the intelligent 
people of both parties and of no party are longing to see 
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inaugurated—a policy that considers only the claims of the 
nation and the dignity and interest of the whole country. 

We are far from forgetting Goy. Tilden’s record as a Ring 
breaker. It has been useful and honorable, but it did not 
lie in the direction of his characteristic traits, and has not 
been accepted as evidence of his high-toned and unselfish 
personal and public virtue. Yet it made him the nominee 
of the Democratic party, and may make him President; and 
itis a good pedigree. We trust its wonderful success will 
make Mr. Tilden continue to do like works, if he hes new 
and larger opportunities. i 

All this absence of high personal charm and influence 
over the people’s hearts, in both candidates, we regard as a 
piece of eminent good fortune. It keeps Congress a little 
coo er, and less personal in its debates; it makes the work 
of the two advisory committees easier. It will render the 
result of the election less trying, whatever it be. It is an 
element of safety and an augury of a calm February. 


MR. ELY’S SUCCESSOR IN CONGRESS. 


Tr is curious to see Mr. D. D. Field sent to Congress to 
take the place of honest Mr. Ely, the Mayor now in office. 
It was supposed that Mr. Ely would hold on to his ‘seat 
until the last moment, so as not to diminish by an ounce the 
Democratic strength in the House; but he resigned, and 

“Mr. Field was hurried into his place under some urgent 
sense of the importance of strengthening the legal brains of 
the Democratic party in Congress, and to participate in the 
settlement’ of the Presidential election. It is difficult to 
believe the rumors that this has been done in accordance 
with Governor Tilden’s orders or counsel. How he could 
think it right or decent to select) fora leader in Congress 
the leading counsel for Tweed, whose rascalities it was the 
making of Governor Tilden to oppose, and who found Mr. 
Field his chief obstacle, is hard to imagine. Nobody 
doubts Mr. Field’s great ability, courage and persistency asa 
lawyer, or his services as a codifier of New York laws, or his 
considerable reputation at home and abroad as a writer on 
large subjects. Bat, unhapply, few confide in him as scru- 
pulous, high-toned or trustworthy, where his cupidity or 
his obstinacy, his self-confidence or his ambition, are ex- 
cited. It would be idle to conceal the general disesteem, 
and even dislike, felt towards him by most honorable men, 
whether in his own or in other professions. We cannot in 
charity doubt that a large part of this is due to mere associ- 
tion with Tweed’s case, and that he may have partial justi- 
fication for his course in that famous defense of the greatest 
robber of modern times on the English principle of a law- 
yer’s being bound to make a client’s case his own. Still, 
lawyers constitutionally high-toned and honorable manage 
to keep out of causes, however tempting their proffered 
retainers, which it-is defiling to touch, and the public have 
a feeling that Mr. Field might have done so had he been of 
a delicate stomach. Viewing his course with all the charity 
we could muster, the conclusion least unfavorable to- him 
has been only this—that he was not consciously im-moral 
in his legal career, but only wn-moral, that is, not dominated 
by moral considerations and feelings. This is the true ac- 


count of a great many public men—not to speak of private 
men—that they are not intentionally immoral, but, from not 
being sensitive to moral considerations, do things that strike 
all their peers as opposed to the code of sound ethics. 

We are profoundly sorry to see 4 man of this apparent 
stripe—a man who must be a leader, and who has the auda- 
city and ability to lead—who has cowed many, not to say 


most, of his profession, and made the whole Bar Association 
unable to throw him over when they eagerly desired to get 
rid of him—we are painfully alarmed to see such a lawyer 
sent to Congress at a crisis like the present, to add his 
subtlety and his fearlessness to the counsels of the Dem- 
ocrats, when plain-dealing, simplicity, caution and wisdom 
and public confidence are so much more wanted. If ever 
we needed men in public life free from suspicion as patriots 
and moralists and publicists, itis now. But be Mr. Field 
what he may, the election of aman of his doubtful repute 
and damaged legal position, from the heart of the very com- 
munity that has suffered most by him and knows him best, 
is a mortifying proof how little moral feeling enters into the 
calculations of politicians. General Butler’s election in 
Massachusetts and Mr. Field’s in New York are painful 
facts in the centennial year. 


THE MEDICO-LEGAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tux existence of a Medico-Legal Association in New York, 
whose object it is, by a union of medical and sanitary ex- 
perts with lawyers, to secure the conditions of health and 
safety to our children at the public schools, by devising 
plans for better ventilation, less crowding and shorter ses~ 
sions, and then urging their adoption as laws and rules for 
the governance of school trustees and commissioners, is a 
very encouraging fact, known to few and not likely to re- 
ceive due attention. Their first report shows conclusively 
that our school-houses are insufficient in number and size; 
that the money spent on ornamentation and architecture 
would be much better spent in roominess, in more light, in 
better arrangements of lavatories and privies, in easier access 
and exits, in less ambitious rooms for collecting the whole 
school, and in larger class-rooms, now sacrificed to the prin- 
cipal room. Itis certain that air-space is not enough by 
one-half and desk-room by a third. It is certain that chil- 
dren go to school too soon for health and safety; that the 
sessions cover too many hours, and that the afternoon ses- 
sion is of doubtful utility. It is certain that eye-diseases 
are caused to a serious extent by imperfect light, bad air, 
and too long confinements. In short, our present sanitary 
arrangements in public schools need a vigorous ovethauling, 
although not more than in our private homes, where gas and 
furnaces and ill-washed privies and ill-arranged drains 
cause untold amounts of poisoned blood, and typhoids and 
fevers, and dysenteries and infant deaths. It is so difficult 
to persuade most people that the air they breathe, as nourish- 
ment and as poison, is the largest factor im their food and 
the most decisive element in their health, that we despair of 
any rapid improvement in sanitary practices. But it is none 
the less, rather all the more, important that those who know 
and feel the urgency and claims of hygienic reform should be 
instant in season and out in proclaiming them, and we thank 
the Medico-Legal Association with all our hearts for their 
able attention and energetic action in the premises. We do 
not believe great public meetings, where superficial consid- 
erations usually employ the speakers, can do much in cases 
like this. But we are sure that able advocates in the Legis- 
latures might accomplish a great deal. Why does not some 
bright and enlightened lawyer in our Assembly give himself 
heart and soul to the fullest study and the most exclusive 
advocacy of reforms by law in our Common School Regula- 
tions regarding the construction .and ventilation of school- 
houses, school hours, ages admitted, and whatever affects 
the health of the children? There is here a chance for con- 
ferring untold blessings on the present and all future gen- 
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erations, and bringing down benedictions on the public 
leader and orator in this crusade against public ignorance 
and economy combined against children’s lives, eyes, brains, 
and whole future! 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of The Inquirer : 


Sir :—In my last letter I mentioned, with sincere regret, the 
great loss which the Unitarian and literary world had sustained in 
the death of Dr. Beard. Since then we have had to deplore the 
premature decease of two men well-known to the wide circle of 
liberal thinkers and writers. One of them, no doubt, whose repu- 
tation will have been familiar to your readers, Mr. George Dawson, 
did not technically belong to our household of faith, but was so 
closely identified with unsectarian Christianity, that we could 
reckon his work as promoting all in which we were really interested. 
He was originally intended for the ministry among the Baptists, 
and began his public career by supplying the pulpit of an old min- 
ister of that denomination during the lengthened vacation he was 
taking. Thefresh originality and earnestness of the young preacher 
filled the usually half-empty chapel with a crowd of admiring 
hearers: The somewhat daring innovations Mr. Dawson made in 
his theological teaching were discovered to be heretical, and he 
was obliged to withdraw from his temporary position, taking with 
him, however, a large number of his hearers. After a short time 
a new chapel was built for Mr. Dawson, and in it he has manfully 
maintained his reputation as a preacher of a free gospel, surrounded 
by a congregation which numbered many of the leading liberals of 
Birmingham in its ranks, and was a powerful agency in gaining 
for that town its reputation as the centre of advanced political 
thought and activity in England. 

Active as he was as a minister, Mr. Dawson did not confine his 
energetic work to Birmingham or his congregation. Inevery town 
of the kingdom he was a welcome lecturer; and while it would 
seem that the days of popular lecturing are past in England, what- 
ever they may be in the States, he could always command an en- 
thusiastic eudience. He had the happy knack of popularizing the 
very highest thoughts of the best thinkers of the day, and render- 
ing much that would have been eaviare to the multitude, accessi- 
ble to them. He was gifted with a ready flow of simple Saxon 
English, and a rich humor, which enabled him to attack popular 
prejudices and old established abuses without giving offence. His 
strong sympathies with manly thought and feeling inspired him 
with admiration for the old Puritans, to whom England owes so 
much of her present freedom and prosperity. Ido not think it is 
saying too much to say that if Cromwell and Milton are popular 
names among the people, George Dawson has done much to awaken 
them to a true appreciation of what these heroes of the common- 
wealth accomplished. 

But not.only did he lecture on semi-political subjects; with rare 
power did he open the minds of his hearers to the high lessons of 
Shakspeare, Cervantes and other humorous writers, and became 
one of the best teachers of a pure and noble morality, while never 
sinking to the dull level of trite platitude. There was a rich vein 
of poetic sympathy in every thing he said, whilea minute acquaint- 
ance with much out-of-the-way literature and local antiquarian 
lore gave « flavor to all his lectures, which made listening to them 
a pleasure to the student as well as to the busy man of the world. 
He was not quite so successful as a journalist, though his leaders 
naturally were brilliant in many ways; but his especial work was 
to teach by speaking, and few men have been so successful as he 
was, in this, his peculiar domain. No political meeting in Bir- 
mingham was considered complete without him, and though of late 
years his many avocations compelled him to withdraw from much 
work in which he had previously engaged, his early death is 
regarded as a public calamity, and in the circle of his private 
friends, his genial brightness will long be missed and_ his memory 
cherished with affectionate tenderness. 

Unitarianism in Scotland has lost one of its most active and 
generous supporters by the death of George Hope, an early convert 
from Calvinism. He was a tenant farmer, who had made farming 
a scientific and therefore a succussful pursuit. With boldness not 
common in North Britain, he did not shrink from declaring his 
faith in an unpopular creed. Many of the best men in Scotland 


sympathized with his opinions, but few were daring enough to avow 
the fact. His courage and clearsightedness made him an active 
Anti-Corn-law man, when few other farmers were wise enough to 
see that protection is in the long run as injurious to the producer 
as to the consumer. You will. perhaps pardon my making such an 
assertion; here we look upon it now as an axiom, and hope the day 
will come when it will be equally so accepted on your side of the At- 
lantic. He was an advocate of all measures of purely political reform, 
and in their advocacy was called upon to bear his cross. Differing 
trom his landlord in polities, he was deprived of the Fenton- 
Barns farm, which his family had tilled for generations, and which 
his skill had greatly raised in value. He felt.this hardship very 
deeply, and though the liberals of Sectland presented him with a 
handsome testimonial, yet some of his friends believe that the blow 
it gave him has conduced to shorten his life. Ina country where 
theological prejudices still rule so powerfully, the high esteem in 
which Mr. Hope was held proves how excellent was the character 
of him whom we now so bitterly deplore. 


He and George Dawson were alike active in promoting the exten- 
sion of national education. It is one of the weak points of our 
social condition that we still are without any real plan of bringing 
the people under the influence of good and thorough training. 
Our government has, since 1870, done very much to multiply schools 
and increase the amount of the grant in aid made by the State to 
efficient schools; but the results’ are still lamentably below what 
they ought to be. We still make the school too much the means 
of helping the religious institutions of the land, instead of regard- 
ing the education of the people its primary and only aim, and nat- 
urally enough this most important branch of our social economy 
is still the battle-field of rival sects. Nearly everywhere the late 
elections for School Boards saw the ranks of candidates divided 
into those who claimed to be elected as supporters of our estab- 
lished church, or as Roman Catholics, and even those who appealed 
as liberals, without trusting to their theological position as a 
ground of support, were generally labelled by the public as Con- 
gregationalists or Methodists, Baptists or Unitarians. It is a 
source of sincere rejoicing, however, that nearly all the country 
over the elections have resulted in putting the management of the 
boards into the hands of those who are pledged to ignore every 
sectarian consideration which stands in the way of popular educa- 
tion. We cannot, however, help deploring that so many denomina- 
tional schools impede the universal triumph of sound principles in 
primary schools. Our primary schools, which are receiving goy- 
ernment aid, have one very decided advantage over the secondary 
schools, which are, 10 a very great extent, private institutions. 
No government aid is given, except where trained teachers who 
have gained the certificates by examination are employed. But 
any one may open a private school, and we have no recognized 
authority to certify the fitness of would-be teachers. The result 
is, of course, that all kinds of quackery is resorted to in schools. 
It is true that the univérsities have, by a system of local examina- 
tions, attempted to raise the general standard of education, but 
there is no law to compel the heads of schools to send their schol- 
ars up for examination, and, of course, only the well conducted 
institutions avail themselves of this means of proving their effi- 
ciency. 

Some of our most active educational reformers are now engaged 
in arranging for the examiration, as well as the training of teach- 
ers for higher schools, and all enlightened men are full of sympa- 
thy with the movement. The promoters of the Kindergarten 
system of infant training, both in London and in Manchester, are 
working in the same direction. The Froebel Society, in the for- 
mer town, have just held their annual meeting, and have issued a 


‘plan of examination for next year, of a very thorough and search- 


ing kind. Certificates gained in such examinations will be of 
great advantage, as proving that their holders are not only pos- 
sessed of knowledge, but have also the skill needed to impart 
what they know in a proper and philosophical manner. A univer- 
sity degree has been hitherto regarded as the best recommendation 
in a boys’ school, though the science and art of teaching haye 
never formed part of an English university training, and though 
chairs of this subject have only just boen established at St. An- 
drews and Edinburgh. By the way, the rage for academieal titles 
is being ministered to at present by some American institutions 
in a manner which acts injuriously upon the character of your best 
educational institutions. I know of men unable to spell eorrectly 
being possessed of seemingly authentic diplomas from New York 
or Philadelphia, and adding M.A. or LL.D. to their names. The 
trafic in German degrees has been successfully stopped by the 
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continental authorities, but I fear your republican freedom can- 
not prevent the abuse, which is a growing one, of so-called Ameri- 
ean degrees. : 

You can imagine that we are all engaged herein Christmas festivi- 
ties. Bad trade and rumors of war do not seem to prevent our annual 
rejoicings. There will be the usual grand consumption of turkeys, 
geese, beef, plumb-pudding and mince pies, and I fear the usual 
plentiful libations of ale and wine, for the next fortnight. It is 
pleasant to see how the season brings out the kindly feelings of 
good willamong men. The poor and needy are being cared for, 
once a year at least, in something different to the pauper scale. 
We Manchester folks are specially active in providing bodily and 
mental entertainment for the children of the poor. Every ragged 
school, every Sunday school, is having a party for its scholars, and 
good cheer abounds everywhere. There is cne party in which I 
take a great delight. The proprietors of the Evening News, a half- 
penny paper, whose circulation is upheld, to a great extent, by the 
news boys and girls, give a dinner to somewhere about six hundred 
of their children. It is a wonderful sight to see these little things, 
who perhaps from year’s end to year’s end never see a joint of meat 
except in ashop window, sitting down to the feast provided for them. 
The way that rounds of beef and legs of mutton disappear is a 
sight to see, while there seems to be a kind of magic in the speed 
with which the puddings vanish, notwithstanding the consumption 
of solid food that has preceded them. Some few of us, who have 
been called upon to make after-dinner speeches on these occa- 
sions, have found that the children are, generally speaking, a more 
eritical audience than the usual frequenters of public dinners; 
they have a very honest manner of letting a prosy speaker feel that 
he is prosy ; but they appreciate any one who knows how to get. at 
children’s hearts, and they can cheer a good hit most rapturously. 
They generally leave the dining-room with some warm article of 
clothiag much needed by them, as they are often selling papers 
till nine or ten o’clock these cold Winter evenings. 

I wonder whether you have pantomimes in New York like ours, 
with all the glories of fairy-land made actual for a season; and 
children of every. age, from three-score years and ten downwards, 
enjoying the fun of the harlequinade with clown and pantaloon, 
and red hot pokers, and the traditional upsetting of all laws of 
honesty and morality. Weold fogies, of course, only laugh to 
see the little ones enjoying the fan—at least we say so; but as I 
am writing confidentially to you, I may say that when clown does 
suddenly become consciou; of the heat of the pokerin his capa- 
cious pocket, and jerk3 and writhes in acute agony, I become a 
boy again myself, and am at aloss to know whether I enjoy the 
ewsthetic glories of fairy-land more than the fun which follows its 
transformation into the realism of the harlequinade. But I must 
cease. I have just been summoned to a Christmas-tree, where my 
own children, and I don’t how many nephews and nieces; are to be 
made happy. I can only hope that you and all your readers will, 
when this reaches New York, have had atruly merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. S. A. S, 


FROM CHICAGO. 


New YzEAR’s day was cold and the callers were slow to thaw out, 
but when once well in circulation the feeling was generally ex- 
pressed, ‘‘This does us good. Hard times are lightened by 
sociality.. Give us New Year’s about three times as often, and we 
should have no more panies.” 

Prof. Sumner is here and hereabouts earnestly preaching the 
gospel of free trade and reform. Our Free Trade Club is strong 
and made up of young, vigorous elements. The ethics of the ques- 
tion begin to command attention as well as the economy. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., fills an engagement later inthe season. Clubs 
ave formed in all the Western States to co-operate aad to foster 
discussion. The Hon. Henry Strony reads a paper to-night at the 
house of Fernando Jones, on Finaucial panies. The Syllabus 
declares: ‘‘(1.) That financial panies are the result of the abuse 
-of credit, over-production, the speculative use of capital and labor 
and the loss of capital by luxury and waste. (2.) That panics are, 
to an extent, inevitable, yet their frequency, duration and influence 
are largely controllable by social customs and personal economy. 
(3.) Capital must divide with labor the time gained by labor-saving 
machinery, thus giving to labor leisure for improvement and cul- 
ture, and also preventing over-production.” It will be curious to 
hear the logic by which he sustains the assertion that over-produc- 
tion is possible. A large part of the social machinery is self- 


adjustive. Any effort to take it apart for the purpose of shorten- 
ing belts or piston-rods is useless. 

Many of us are hoping that the coalition of Independents and 
Democrats will send Lyman Trumbull back to public life as United 
States Senator. It is certain that John A. Logan will not be re- 
turned. His friendship for the Whiskey Ring alienated some of his 
warmest friends. There is no concealinz the fact that these men, for 
some reason, believed very stoutly in Logan. But their power is 
gone. Pardoned out of prison and jail, they go about haggard, 
financially broken, and some of them taking their last refuge in 
dissipation. Gompensation! Providence! call it what you will, it 
is the mill that grinds fine. 

The death of P. P, Bliss in the great railroad slaughter has 
caused a general expression of sympathy and of pain throughout 
the city. The Tabernacle was draped in black, and Mr. Moody 
has constantly referred !o his friend during the week. 

We are to A next Sunday the last Moody week. We haye 
had the last week several times, but I believe this one is final. 
The programme is ds follows: Sunday, ‘‘ Where art thou;’’ Mon- 
day, ‘‘Grace;” Tuesday, ‘‘ The Son of Man is come to seek and 
save the lost;”” Wednesday, ‘‘ Excuses;” Thursday, ‘‘The Blood;’ 
Friday, ‘‘Heaven;” Sunday, ‘‘ Tekel.” There has been consider- 
able effort of late to reach the hard drinkers. But while a few rise 
to tell how Jesus takes away their appetite, the Washingtonian 
Home and other organizations are steadily building up the drunk- 
ard with patient care. It is nonsense to say anything else will 
undo a bad habit but patient displacement in building an opposite 
tendency. 

Sunderland is doing his level best in his new field, and has the 
sympathy of all faithfulmen. The Third Church is gaining friends 
and is doing its work substantially. A few bright Sundays would 
help us. POWELL. 


LITERATURE. 


MR. FOX BOURNE’S LIFE OF LOCKE. 


We have at length an adequate and exhaustive life of 
John Locke,* whose personal history has hitherto been lost 
sight of in the profound and revolutionary interest excited 
by his works. It is true that Locke’s works have vividly 
impressed all who have read them with the intellectual 
integrity and moral uprightness of the author—his courage, 
intense love of truth, freedom from passion and prejudice, 
closeness of observation and happy power of illustration; 
the homely correctness of his style, freedom from ambition, 
and highly reverential nature. He has ever beex regarded 
as a spotless man, a lover of his race, a careful scholar and 
an original thinker. It has been conceded, too, that he is 
the father of the English and Scotch school of metaphysici- 
ans, and produced a greater revolution in philosophy than any 
Englishman, perhaps any European, in his century. But 
his personal history, training, part in politics, friendship, and 
habits of life, although suggested by Le Clere’s brief memoir, 
Lady Masham’s recollections and Lord King’s two volumes, 
have waited two centuries for a competent delineator, and 
they have happily found it in Mr. Bourne. He may be said 
to have done all that the most diligent research under 
the most favored circumstances, could do, to collect and 
connote the scattered documentary and epistolary materials, 
and to place them in lucid order, and allow the image of the 
man, in his full inner and outer lineaments, to pass before 
us. Itis an image of stately height and dignity, impressive 
to a rare degree in its intellectual aad moral proportions— 
full of power and worth, yet softened by unexpected evidences 
of warm affections, tender friendships, humorous perceptions 
and graceful courtesy. Locke’s letters to his scholarly 
friends are not more marked by acute thought and high 

«The Life of John Locke. By HY. Kk. Fox Bourne 2 vols. New York: Harper & 
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culture than by overflowing affection and the highest 
capacity for an admiring friendship, while his letters to his 
household intimates, and especially to women, are curiously 
playful, witty and original, and deserve a place of their own 
in the best collection of graceful and amusing letters. 
Although he never let his dignity down, and in the most 
familiar communications is the high-toned, courteous Chris- 
tian gentleman, he is bold in his humor, racy and witty in 
his style, and affectionate almost beyond any bachelor ir 
literature. If ever a man was formed to enjoy domastic life, 
by his warmth of feeling, his love of women, his fonduess 
for children, his indifference to fame and office, and his 
appreciation of a private life, shut up with a few dear friends, 
John Locke was the man. But he lived and died a bachelor, 
illustrating the common rule that men capable of warm 
friendships and with strong moral and intellectual sympa- 
thies; winning and holding fast all who come close to them, 
are in a manner delivered from the necessity of forming that 
exclusive tie to wife and children, in which less generous 
and more narrow hearts find the boundary and the needed 
support of their social affections. 

Mr Bourne is a correct and vigorous writer, without being 
either copious, elegant or fascinating. He has a genuine 
sympathy with his subject, and shows a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the intellectual, theological and political topics 
that are involved in any history of Locke’s mind and life. 
He is a discriminating critic too, and with a profound appre- 
ciation of Locke’s philosophy and religious opinions, he is 
not tied to his conclusions and does not demand for him the 
praise of being up to our own times in his metaphysics or his 
theology. There is no charm coming from special grace, 
delicate sympathy with Locke’s finer traits or original reflec- 
tion, no exquisiteness of analysis or deep penetration into 
his moods, but there is manly, unaffected truthfulness, plain 
vigor of thought and expression, thoroughness and candor. 
The matter of the work is so interesting and instructive that 
we miss less such charms as belong to Trevelyan’s Life of 
Macaulay or Foster’s Life of Goldsmith or Lewes’ Life of 
Goethe. But we recollect no life of any modern philosopher 
in which the human element is so well presented, and spe- 
cially we know of no other metaphysician of the first class 
whose private character was even greater than his public 
works, and whose history would better bear telling in such 
full detail. 


“ John Locke was born on the 29th of August, 1632, forty- 
four years after Hobbes, thirty-six years after Descartes, 
twenty-four years after Milton, and in the same year as 
Spinoza; ten years before Newton and fourteen before Leib- 
nitz. He died on the 28th of October, 1704. Berkeley was 
then twenty years old and Voltaire ten. Hume was born 
seven years and Kant twenty, after his death. He was in 
his seventeenth year when Charles the First was beheaded, 
and in his twenty-eighth year when Charles the Second was 
allowed to assume the Eiglish crown. He was sixty-seven 
when William of Orange was made King, and he lived 
through two and a half years of the reign of Anne.” 

Thus pregnantly Mr. Bourne opens his story, and if he 
had stopped hera, ths names and dates he furnishes in the 
relations in which they are placed would give food for long 
and valuable reflectioa to all who are tolerably conversant 
with the names he catalogues. It is curious, by the way, 
that although Locke was intimate with Newton, nothing is 
said of his ever having s3en John Milton, with whose politi 
cal spirit and even theological views he must have had high 
sympathy. It can only be accounted for by the nearly oppo- 
site temperaments of the two men—the one a poet and a 


radical, an intuitive thinker, an inspired rhetorician, and a 
despiser of prudence—the other a slow, cautious student of 
facts in the mind, the Church, the State, who built up his 
conclusions from the most painstaking observation and 
inquiry, stated them in the most caatious and unassuming 
way, dreaded the illusions of imaginative feeling and the 
glitter of words, and must have thouzht Milton a rash and 
dangerous speculator. Locke was a conservative in feeling, 
by his strong common-sense, his patience, his disciplined 
temper and tongue, his reverence for existing order and 
religion, and although he has been more revolutionary by 
his influence in philosophy and theology than Milton himself, 
it has been by the quiet pressure of his thoughts, which care- 
fully avoided in form and spirit any appearance of destruct- 
iveness or violence. It is for this reason that what Hobbes, 
Descartes and Spinosa, by their bold challenges of the 
opinion of their times could not effect, Locke, who adopted 
many ideas of the two first, though never without serious 
modification, succeeded by his calmness and caution in 


slowly commending to the attention of thinkers, until his 


thoughts overturned the whole system of medieval and 
Aristotelian and Platonic philosophy, at least for a century, 
and placed him at the head of all philosophers until Kant 
appeared. ; 

We have no intention of attempting even an abstract of 
Mr. Bourne’s two volumes in the space here afforded us. 
Of Locke’s careful trainmg in Westminster School, of his 
student life at Oxford for eight years, and his oceupation as 
Greek lecturer, reader in rhetoric, censor of moral philoso- 
phy, companion of Lord Ashley, ete., we can say nothing. 

We have aimed only to draw the attention of our readers 
to this work, which we have read with undiminished interest 
to the last page. But we must leave it to ampler columns 
than we possess to supply any account of its contents, much 
less any special criticism. 


REVIEWS. 


The North American Review for January, 1877. 

THE first number of the new series of this Review, just trans- 
formed from a quarterly into a bi-monthly, is exceedingly promis- 
ing for its future. There is not a careless, commonplace or unin- 
structive article in the whole number, nor an untimely one. Mr. 
R. H. Dana, Jr.’s article, No. 1., ‘‘ Points in American Polities,” is 
a learned, lawyer-like and statesman-like paper on the questions 
just now trying the courage and judgment of the American people. 
Itis calm and judicial in tone and free from all partisan prejudices. 
Only on the subject of the treatment due to the nation’s wards, the 
newly-enfranchised negroes, is Mr. Dana in the least excited, and 
there his warmth and decisiveness are most weleome and most 
j ustifiable. The evils and dangers of the general-ticket system in 
the election of President are historically set forth. The danger of 
swinging the vast vote of a great State, as a unit, crushing the 
rightful influence of the smaller States, is illustrated by the in- 
fluence of the New York election upon the Presidential vote, it 
being generally conceded that as went New York so must go the 
Union! A return to the choice of electors by districts, who shall 
represent the local wishes of parts of the State not desiring the 
candidate who may be the prevailing favorite, is the only method 
for securing the rights of minorities. There is no probability that 
the States will return to this old method, without some change in 
the Constitution, They might do it lawfully, but they will not, 
because the great States cherish the undue importance which the 
present usage gives them. Mr. Dana thinks the electoral college 
system less advantageous than a direct vote by the people. His 
plan is that each citizen of a State vote directly for the candidate 
of his choice. Tho candidate having the plurality of votes in 
the whole State will be credited with two electeral votes, and the 
candidate having a plurality in any district will be credited with 
one for each district he carries. This process gives to each 
State two electoral votes corresponding to its two Senators, and as 
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many district votes as it has members of the House of Rane 
atives, and will require the latter vote to be counted by single dis- 
tricts, This is substantially Senator Morton’s plan, and Mr. Dana 
thinks it the best. He is in favor of one term of six or seven 
years. In ascertaining the vote, he thinks the responsibility of 
deciding the earlier steps as to who is elected should be 
left to the States assumed to have the right of voting. Which 
have that right and are in condition to exercise it, must be deter- 
mined by Congress, but only under the most solemn and united act 
of the whole Republic, in the exercise of its highest function of 
political legislation. Mf. Dana points out the total want of paral- 
lelism between the British Government and our own, and the im- 
possibility of our adopting the English custom of giving Cabinet 
ministers seats in Parliament. On civil service reform, specie pay- 
ments and our relation to late Rebel States, Mr. D. is clear and 
instructive. Altogether, this article pays for a year’s subscription. 

To couple the two political articles together, we may say that 
Mr. Godkin’s, No. II., on ‘‘The Eastern Question,” is as timely, 
just as candid and as nearly exhaustive of the subject as Mr. 
Dana's. It is in strange contrast with the uninformed and fum- 
bling character of most American notices of that now engrossing 
European topic. It gives a history of the whole contest, its 1ise, 
its tremendous influence, the barbarizing, enslaving and tyrannous 
policy of the Turks along the whole frontier of their encroachment 
upon Europe. Mr. Godkin pays just tribute to the Turk as a warrior, 
a proud and usually ar honorable man, truthful and self-respecting, 
and with the instincts and manners of a gentleman, but with a pro- 
found political and religious contempt for all races and polities but 
his owu. So that the better he is, the braver and the more sober, 
the more dangerous. He represents the Christian majority—at 
least three-quarters of the whole population—in the Turkish proy- 
inces as not ruined by the laws, but by their own cowed and cow- 
ardly spirit, and hardly wonders at the contempt felt for them by 
the Turks. Mc. Godkin evidently thinks the true policy of 
European governments is to abhor if not drive them out of Europe, 
and that no agreement with the Porte, however favorable in terms, 
will avail to the protection of Christians, unless they are accom- 
panied bya military police. No justice can be done to this instruct- 
ive, highly-considered and full discussion of the Eastern Question 
in any abstract of it. It isas condensed as it can well be in itself. 

Of the literary criticism all is excellent, whether in the exami- 
nation of Bret Harte’s claims, the high estimate of his genius for 
dialogue and for representing a peculiar class of American charac- 
ter, and a denial of his ability to maintain sustained flights, with 
charges of carelessness in his style; or in the notices of contempo- 
rary literature, where Doudan’s Melange et Lettres finds a charm- 
ing and appreciative recognition; Foster’s Life of Landor is 
praised and Landor’s genius finely characterized ; Bourne’s Life of 
Locke is less adequately, . but still most favorably noticed; Dean 
Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church receives cordial and dis- 
criminating praise, with a proper qualification for the limitation of 
his somewhat romantic mind, when acting as historian; Schaase’s 


History of the Arts of Design, declared a great and profoundly |. 


learned work, with a favorable notice of Kinkel’s Mosaie for Art 
History, and as many more of other valuable recent works. But 
Mr. Whipple’s article on Daniel Deronda is the literary jewel of 
the number. He has not laid himself out so fully and fairly te do 
his very best for some years, and he has exceeied himself in bold- 
ness, originality, brilliancy and profundity. Hes defends the (AQn- 


ception of Daniel Deronda’s character against all comers with the 


most chivalric courage and the finest play of his critical rapier. 
There is a noble defence of Mordecai, who has b3en generally 
deemed rather a m3lodram tic failure. Me. Whipple’s deep insight 
into the nature of religious enthusiasm (and nobody who has not 
something of this sympathetic feeling can do any justics to George 
Eliot in her most successful characters) is one of his finest quali- 
fications for criticism, the rarest among cultivated men in our 
day. We have no time to record a hundredth prt of the pleasure 
and admiration we have felt in reading this profound, thorough 
and beautiful piece of analytical criticism. We hope George Eliot 
miy break through her rule and at least enj»y the surprise and 
delight of finding fuller justice done to her in America than has yet 
been rendered by any Eagzlish critic, laulatory aad exalted as the 
notices of her genius have been. 

Mr. Gryzanows3ki’s article on Wagner's Theories is masterly, too 
scientific for our knowledge, but not too obscure to hide its mas- 
euline grasp or its admirable candor and discrimination. Mr. 
Fiske’s Triumph of Darwinism is just what would be expected 
of him, and that is praise enough, 


re: ON THE CLOUD; or, Hints’of Comfort for Hours of ae 
By M. J. Savage. New York: James Miller. 

There is true comfort and helpfulness in this book for every 
earnest mind and heart struggling with the problems: of life, grow- 
ing faint and weary with the burden of sorrow and pain, fearing to 
trust the full and growing light of the present day, and longing for 
that peace which passeth all understanding. But the comfort is 
that of courage and patience, with a willing acceptance of the 
‘pain of thought” and the realization of the grandeur of the 
struggle both morally and intellectually. There is no final and 
theoretic solution of the mysteries of life, no belittling of the rea- 
son to falsely strengthen the heart, or exaltation of the intellect 
to deaden the spiritual, but, with the firm recognition cf the right 
and duty to study and understand the laws of God and the uni- 
verse, an acceptance of all the many phases of nature and human 
nature as the grand field in which we must work and conquer. 
Hence we find the lessons of affliction, the usefulness of mental and 
spiritual struggle, the deepest meaning of good and evil, the part 
which each of us should take in recognizing the former and com- 
bating the latter, with a reverent belief in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in its higher sense of the constant quickening amd improving 
of all our faculties by their earnest cultivation. Here too is the 
secret of resignation, which is in part the recognition of the divine 
principle of the world, Love, andin part the willingness to gain 
through suffering that divine sympathy with mankind which was 
the secret of Jesus Christ, and which enabled him and may enable 
us to comprehend our fellow creatures and to minister to them in 
their hour of need. This is the ‘‘ strong consolation % of this ten- 
der and helpful book. Aud for the future life, whatever heaven 
may be, we can best apprehend and enjoy it by striving in this 
present life to model the divine proportions and symmetry of the 
highest thought and action, and to render immortal that ‘‘ harmo- 
ny” which should fill God’s universe with the sweetest and most 
heavenly melody, and should indeed be called the music of the 
spheres. 

Lone Loox Hovusr. A Book for Boys and Girls. By Edward 
Abbott. Silhouette Illustrations by Helen Maria Hinds. Bos- 
ton: Noyes, Snow & Co. 

The author frankly confesses that this series of ‘‘Long Look 
Books” is written in the style of the Rollo Books, but we think 
that this first volume of the series is far more interesting than any 
Rollo Book we ever had the misfortune to read. The moral bear- 
ing is more successfully hidden, and real interest is excited in the 
processes of house-building with all its corollaries, 7. e., framing, 
roofing, plastering, plumbing, heating, ete. Boys really like to 
know how to do all these things, and pass many hours in carpen- 
tering and contriving by themselves, when a real study of the sub- 
ject with theoretical as well as practical masters of these useful 
arts would help them greatly. The silhouette illustrations are 
good, and the Long Look Family in the Frontispiece are all the 
more interesting for their black but expressive attitudes. 


By L. O. Emerson. Boston: Oliver Ditson 


THE SALUTATION. 
& Co. 352 pp. 
Turis is ‘‘a New England chureh music-book.”’ The first ninety- 
two pages are a repetition of the opening portion of ‘‘ The Encore,”’ 
by the same editor. Mr. Emerson, who has compiled these and 
several other works of the kind, has included a great variety of his 
own compositions in this collection. Several pieces by. Mr. L. H. 
Southard, teacher of music in the Boston schools, will be well re- 
ceived by many of his former pupils. With much that is new, this 
ample book contains many venerable tunes sacred from associations 
of the past. Peterboro’, Coronation, Dundee, and Duke Street find 
place, as well as others equally familiar and full of pleasant 
memories. Some of the compositions of Beethoven and Handel 
and other great masters are found here. The opening recitative, 
“Comfort ye my people,” as produced by Nathan Barker from 
Handel’s oratorio, is among the good things that are heard in this 


pleasant ‘‘ Salutation.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


MACMILLAN & Co. are now publishing the South Kensington 
Science Lectures, carefully revised by the authors, and copiously 
illustrated, recently delivered to Science Teachers at the Loan 
Collection of Scientific Apparatus. They comprise: Photography, 
by Capt. Abney, R.E., F.R.S.; Light, by Prof. Stokes, F.R.S.; 
Metallurgical Processes, by Prof. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S.: 
Physiological Apparatus, by Prof. Burdon Sanderson, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., and Dr, Lauder Branton, F.R.S.; Electrometers, by James 
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Bottomley, F.R.S.E.; Kinematie Models, by Professor Kennedy, 
C.E.; Sound and Musie, by Dr. W. H. Stone; Field Geology, 
Prof. Geikie, F.R.S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


: BOOKS. 
From Littell § Gay. 
Litrew’s Living Ace. Volume 131. 
From Macmillan & Co. 
Tak ScHoisr’s HANDBOOR OF HoussHoLD MANAGEM=NT AND CooKery. By W. B. Teget- 
meier, 50 cents. 
From Chase §& Hall, Cincinnali. 
Tak ProBLeM oF Prosiems, and its Various Solutions. By Clark Braden. 
From the Catholic Publication Society. 
Porms: Devotional and Occasional. By Benjamin Dionysius Hill, C.S.P. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
Hours or Taovcur on Sacrep Tunes. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 


MAGAZINES. 
Tar New Encuanper, for January. 
Tae Nugsery, for January. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Tuar this shall be a better year 
Than any passed away, 
I dare not at its open door 
To wish, or hope, or pray. 


Not that the years already gone 
Were wearisome and lone; 

That so with hope too long deferred 
My heart has timid grown. 


Nay, rather that they all have been 
-So sweet to meand good, ~ 
That if for better I should ask 
*T would seem ingratitude. 


And so with things far off and strange 
I do not care to cope, 

But look in memory’s face and learn 
What largess I may hope. 


Another year of setting suns, . 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields and ruddy fruit 

The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play; 

Of simple cares, and love that grows ! 
More sweet from day to day. 


~» Another year of baby mirth 
And childhood’s blessed ways, 
Of thinker’s thought and prophet’s dream 
And poet’s tender lays. 


Another year at beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread, 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead, 


Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 

Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God, 


WINTER LESSONS. 


I went to California in October, 1865, and kept near to 


But did I ever tell you of the homesickness of that first beau- 


bY | tiful Winter in fairy land? Edgar Buckingham knows 


about it, for I wrote begging him to send me a snow-bank 
and a field of ice. 

For seven winters we saw not one crystal flake fall out of 
the Pacific skies. Of course, we soon dropped into harmony 
with the new surroundings; the witchery of the California 
atmosphere stole into our blood; and, though we may have 


sulked through some dismal spells of rain, there was always a 


large unexpended balance in favor of a climate which invited 
us out of doors three hundred days in a year; and so we 
chanted with Edward Rowland Sill, about— 


“The land where Summers never cease 
Their sunny psalms of light and peace.” 


But when a copy of Whittier’s “Snow Bound” found its 
way to our camp, between the ever-green mountains of 
Santa Cruz and the ever-blue bay of Monterey, I was siezed 
with a heart-sick longing to see that “ whirl-dance of the 
blinding storm” which brings “a universe of sky and 
snow,” 

The average Californian, though he speaks pathetically of 
the Kast as “home,” does not readily forgive any croaking; nor 
would it mend matters to complain of the monotony of life in 
aland where the warmest month is alittle too cool to feel like 
Summer, and the coldest month is a good deal too warm to 
feel like Winter. Nobody could say it was otherwise than 
agreeable; yet there might be too much of a good thing— 
wearing away at the same set of nerves, and forever repeat- 
ing the same sensations—a dull delight of uniformity— 


“‘ Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till love falls asleep in the sameness of splendor.” 


So it was that through all those seven years in California 
I never got over a passionate longing to see the glorious 
autumn-flame consuming a forest; to see a river lying still, 
white and glassy in a valley; and to shovel a path through 
“the solid whiteness.” When in June of 1866, we climbed 
the high Sierra, en route for Yosemite, and found among the 
stunted pines some remains of last winter’s drifts,-few of the 
party could quite comprehend the excitement of that one 
who leaped from his mustang and abruptly presented each 
of his companions with a snow-ball, construing them for the 
moment to-be the boys and girls of Mefrimac county, with 
whom stich compliments were exchangeable twenty-five years 
before. 

These experiences on the Pacific’ coast all came surging 
back again, mingled and colored with the earlier ones of 
New England, when our minister, a few Sundays ago, under- 
took to set out for us some “Lessons of Winter.” He 
thought all the phenomena of nature might best be seen 
through religious eyes; that both the beauties and the utili- 
ties of “all common things” were never so generally appre- 
ciated as now; and that the inhabitants of the stern and 
changeable climates of the North might as well put into 
their liturgies thanksgivings to Him who “made Summer 
and Winter,” for the very varieties and sharp contrasts 
which the seasons bring. He pointed out the moral value 
and mental stimulus which may be found in what we call 
irregularities, and showed how impossible it is that they 
should ever overpass certain fixed limits. The periodicities 
of nature allow room for some swayings and oscillations; 
but we soon learn to keep our feet and our heads amid these 
changes of weather and other conditions, as a child learns 
to keep his balance in walking. No small part of our school- 


San Francisco till the following April. December was ing, he thought, comes from what we call “ exposure.” 


“pleasant as May;” in January, the roses, callas, geraniums 
and heliotropes were holding high. festival; by February, 
the treeless hills were glorified by masses of wild flowers, 


He compared the sun with the Corliss engine, which we 
have just seen putting in motion every wheel in fourteen 
acres of machinery; and the precision with which the math- 
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ematicians compute all the leading movements of the uni- 
verse proves that what we consider irregularities are 
really no more than the slight jar which makes us sensible 
of the mightier effect. 
Imagination takes alarm while it asks, What if, in Summer, 
it should keep growing hotter and hotter? What if, in Win- 


ter, it should kxep growing colder aud enlder? What if, in |- 


- freshet-time, it should keep on raining? What if, in drought, 
it should finally forget. to rain at all? Bat it never does, 
and it never can! There is a fixed amount of force de- 
ploying in fixed channels, and subject to a system of checks, 
balances and compensations so adjust:d as to preserve an 
equilibrium. Every flactu ution works its own cure. 

And what is this impersonu anl minlless Somewhat 
which we call “it,” when we say, it rains, it snows, it freezes, 
it blows? Does it not mark the survival of paganism in our 
way of thinking and feeling about the forces or the world 
and the powers of the air? The Hebrew hyma-writers did 
not say “it.” They said (here the minister threw open the 
big Book and real from the 147th Psalm): “He giveth 
snow like wool; He scattereth the hoar-frost liks ashes; He 
easteth forth His ice like morsels; who can stand before 
His cold? He sendeth out His word and melteth them; He 

~causeth His wind to blow, and the waters flow.” How the 
poetry would vanish from such a pissize, if “it” were to 
take the place of “He”! And human life will become the 
prosiest of prose, if we substitute blind fate for all-knowing 
providence, mindles3 law for all-working will. 


Just at this point my attention wandered. Out of a dis- 


tant past, and far away in an old Congregational meeting- 
house of central New Hampshire, I could hear voices which 
have long been silent, singing to the air of “ Dundee ”— 


His hoary frost, His fleecy snow, — 
Deseend and clothe the ground; 
The Wintry streams forbear to flow, 

In icy fetters bound. 


He sends His word and melts the snow; 
The fields no longer mourn ; ‘ 
He calls the warmest gales to blow, 
Z And bids the Spring return. 


The changing wind, the flying cloud, 
Obey His mighty word; 

With songs and honors sounding loud, 
Praise ye the sovereign Lord. 


It would have been more and better than a gratification if 
the sermon could have paused long enough for the congre- 
gation to rise and lift up their hearts in this paraphrase of 
David by Dr. Watts. But the preacher seemed to think he 
had not done his whole duty till he had shown us our debt 
to the writer as a moral instructor. The tonic, bracing effect 
on our resolution, the stiffening up of the will to do and to 
bear the increased necessity of thoughtfulness and foresight 
in providing for ourselves and others—the value of the fire- 
side, or of indoor centres of domesticity and hospitality—the 
grateful lull in business, the shorter days and the increased 
opportunity for personal and social improvement—and, 
“finally,” the claims of the destitute and helpless, to whom 
the winter brings no such joys—all these points were thrust 
at usin rather rapid succession; the crowning impression 

-being that Winter is something to be accepted with joy and 
thanksgiving; and that if we know what ‘is good, we shall 
enter into sympathy with the happy children who are con- 
yerting the whole season into holiday, as they rush about 
sage Hurrah for the jolly old Winter! 

The king of the year is he! 


His breath is cold and icy, 
But his heart is full of glee. 


After the benediction, the minister found the deacon from 


Berks County waiting to offer his hearty hand, and to make 
this characteristic little speech: ‘Parson, I wish you had 
come round and preached that sermon to me before I got up 
this morning!” Cuartes G. Ames. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


{Report of a speech by Henry W. Bellows, at its last annual meeting, January 3, 1877.] 

THERE is somethingin the very name of this society which 
arouses our best sympathies, while it shocks and then confirms cur 
respect for human nature. That innocent and helpless children 
should need any cther protection than their own appealing weak- 
ness, inexperience, and helplessness, their own budding charm and 
promise; that their parents and natural guardians should by any 
possibility become their oppressors, enemies and persecutors, 
offends our natural feelings as parents and as human beinzs, But 
that, needing this protection and defence, they find it in an aroused 
public sentiment and in this society which embodies it, is reassur- 
ing. As we read the sad story of their wrongs and sufferings, we 
find that parents can be brutes, that drunken fathers and mot'.ers 
can forget and abuse their own flesh and blood, and that selfish 
and avaricious“men can torture their little children with the lash 
and the fist into premature acrobats and circus-1iders; that they 
are ready to twist their shrinking tendons into the cord that pulls 
in their guilty gains, and weave their heart-striags into the nets 
that fish in the filthy pool of sensational and dangerous appeals to 
the love of horror and the taste for what is spiced with threatening 
death, and has the neir prospect of broken bones and bieeding 
arteries for its disgusting attraction. The pertinacity of these 
peddlers of their own children’s heart’s blood, these dealers 
in the shrinking flesh and shuddering nerv-s of their own infants— 
selling at two shillings a head the privilege of sceing a little child 
held by the feet, on a horse’s back at full speed, or hanging ona 
trapeze by his toes, or twisted in a. knot about his father’s worth- 
less neck, itself in instant peril of being broken—is. one of the 
strongest and most appalling evidences of the fact that cupidity 
may drink up in its raging thirst every gentle spring in a parent’s 
breast, .nd quench every spark of Nature’s deepest, most instinet- 
ive and humane feeling. 

The records of this society, in their detailed reports, furnish us 
fearful pictures of the neglect, abuse, and cruelty to which children 
are subject in this so-called Christian community. And I sup- 
pose they are but a small percentage of what actually exists. Alas! 
what could we expect from a city full of crowded tenements, of 
houses of prostitution and sample-rooms—samples cf the devil’s 
temptations and poisons and instigations of cruelty—but this 
result? So many drunkards, so many abandoned women, so many 
idle men, so many tramps, beggars, thieves, pickpockets—men 
armed with revolveis, women armed with worse weapons—eftront- 
ery, oaths, lewdness, and tiger’s claws in place of finger-ne ils—these 
given, necessarily, so many neglected, starving, ill-clothed, abused 
and wandering children—children become a burden and hated as a 
restraint and a taxon their time and stolen money. They must 
exist. There are vastly more than we know or than this society 
has been able to reach. But what # blessing and what a restraint 
itis upon their increase that this society, well hated, we hope, 
like the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Avimals—well 
hated because deserving the hatred of all harsh, cruel and avari- 
cious parents, and honored by their abuse and their tear—should 
have the encouragement and support of all the decent and honor- 
able portion of the community, the countenance of the courts, the 
strength of the law, the co-operation of State and city attorneys, 
and should be able to publish abroad the evidence of its fearless 
pursuit, its vigorous chastisement of these ferae nature—these 
monsters that outrage God’s most sacred instincts of parental 
love and man’s most common feelings of respect and love for 
helplessness, innocency, and dependence. Iam proud to see that 
the venerable President of this society, Wright by name and by 
nature, can betake himself to distant towns to secure the rights of 
a single little child; that the arm of the society reachs across the 
Continent, and finds agents of its power and benevolence in San 
Francisco and echoes of its own humanity in a society springing 
up on the distant Pacific coast, as well as in others in neighboring 
States. P 

It is not simply what such a society does that constitutes its 
whole service; it is what it stands for. It is an organized protest 
against cruelty. It isa patent notification that modern civiliza- 
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tion, in one of its most crowded, exposed and complex centres, 
does not give up in despair the problem of protecting the rights of 
the most feeble and defenceless. It proclaims the solemn resolve 
that domestic and parental cruelty shall not exist unrestricted, 
unpunished, unavenged; that children, and all the more the chil- 
dren of the poor and ignorant and brutal, are the wards of the 
community ; that they belong to the race, and to the worthy and 
virtuou3 and humane portion of it, even more than they do to their 
own reckless, ruined, infamous parents. For our own sake and 
for our children’s sake, we cannot see the cruel blows, the cries of 
terror, the pinched cheek of infantile hunger and cold, in the mal- 
treated children of the worst class of our population, go unheeded 
and unchecked or unrelieved. They are Jikely to be echoed and 
reflgcted in our own nurseries. They shake the cradles, they 
threaten the delicate limbs, they infect the temper, they poison 
the thoughts and degrade the feelings of our homes; they make 
humanity cheap and vile. 

They render infancy and childhood no longer sacred, and weak- 
ness and dependence no longer natural claimants on protection and 
mercy. They arraign our civilization. They convict our piety of 
lifelessness. There is not an idler, a criminal, a brutal parent, an 
abused, ragged, hungry child, an unarraigned offender in New 
York that does not stain the ermine of justice; that does not shame 
our religion and our patriotism; that does not sow doubts of the 
very being of a God and a Providence; that does not lower th2 gen- 
eral level of respect for human nature and tend to bring it into 
derision and contempt. Let those who deride philanthropy, who 
sneer at the efforts to make eruelty dangerous and hateful, towards 
beasts and men and children, know what they are doing. They 
are spitting in the face of humanity, and above all, in the face of 
its holy martyrs and prophets and apostles; in the tace of St. 
Francis, of St. Charles Borromeo, of Mrs. Fry and John Howard, 
Miss Dix and Tuckerman, aye, of Moses and Jesus. They are 
spitting upon the image of Ged, and the spit is blown in their own 
faces. What are all the admirable and truthful objections lately 
brought by the students of public and private charity against in- 
discriminate beneyolence—to which we owe so much respect and 
attention—and none feels it more deeply than I; but nevertheless 
what are the economic difficulties and social objections which 
grow out of the victories of the heart oyer the head, of the sym- 
pathies over the judgment, to compare in peril and in final injury 
to humanity, with the consequences of a hardening of the heart in 
the well, the comfortable, the shielded, educated, moralized elass 
of humanity, towards the wrongs, sufferings, injuries of any portion 
of the human family? Why? as the waste of Croton water com- 
pares with the drying up of the fountains in the heavens and the 
earth. It is sad to see so precious a thing as water wasted; but 
what if it should be choked in its sources and never renewed? It 
i3 sad to see charity wasted, abused, turned into a source of poy- 
erty and dependence. But what if charity herself should die? 
What if caution and fear and prudence should make every eye 
irresponsive and every brow suspicious and every heart frigid; if 
the poor and suffering and sick and beaten and wronged, should 
find the gates of merey shut upon them, lest malingerers and weak- 
lings and liars should be found running away with some of the 
milk of human kindness stored in the loek-up of a suspicious and 
guarded humanity? Ah, nothing is more true, strange as it may 
seem in its sound. It is not the vices of society that are most dis- 
couraging, it is the decay of its virtues! We want no sleek, 
orderly, polished decency and universal prudence and enlightened 
selfishness to take the place of the effusive, sympathetic, genial, 
humane, cordial relations that ought to mark, and in a manner do, 
the civilization where man’s eye softens to his fellow, his hand 
relaxes at his claim and his heart gives room to his supplication. 
But do not think it is the heroes and heroines who are. striving to 
systematize and instruct our charity, to warn us of indiscriminate 
beneficence, that these words are pointed at. They are usually 
the best and most benevolent and devoted, as well as most in- 
structed and big-hearted of our race. It is the people who shut 
out and off the whole question of suffering and wrong, and defend 
themselves with theories that intervention and watching and be- 
neficence do more harm than good, and that they are excused 
from all necessity and all obligation of thinking anything about it. 


Mr. W. J. MarsHaun’s lecture at Steinway Hall on Jan. 5th, 
four P.M., was an excellent exhibition of the wonders of the Na- 
tional Park, on the Yellowstone, by a series of twenty-one photo- 
graphs, generally colored, and all vivid and carefully made, 
thrown upon abroad canvas and magnified and lighted by the 


oxy hydrogen lantern. It was a surprising succession of pictures, 
and pleasantly were they described by Mr. Marshall. If anything, 
the exhibition was too long, as it is very exhausting to fasten the 
eyes long upon such an illumined space in a dark room, not to for- 
get that the rapid change of attention to many different objects is 
only less wearying than fixed and prolonged attention upon one— 
a fact that many visitors to the Exposition found true—as it was 
more the cause of nervous exhaustion than the space gone over or 
the time spent in the exhibition. But the interest was lively and 
the gratification great in Mr. Marshall’s lecture and show. Cer- 
tainly the scenery of the Yellowstone National Park is exception- 
ally striking. We are not converts to the theory that striking 
scenery is of most lasting charm. Nature, in her fantastic moods, 
is no more to be admired than Art in the same line. We could not 
be hired to live among spouting geysers nor in giddy canoiis, and 
Niagara is a nuisance after a week’s stay. Even the high, moun- 
tainous regions sometimes oppress and weary after a few weeks’ 
experience of them. Our Autumn foliage becomes as tiresome as 
a kaleidoscope atter a few days. The palette which Nature spreads 
in the canofis of the Yellowstone, gaudy beyond any precedent, 
offends the educated eye in the picture, and would be fearful after 
a little experience of it in the real scene. People who like the 
dress and hazards of the cireus, the trapeze and acrobat, might 
enjoy it; but real lovers of Art, or even of Nature, would hurry 
away after short visits, and pray for calmness, harmony and re- 
pose in their prospects. This is not against the interest of the 
pictures or the place as a curiosity. We hope everybody will see 
the pictures and hear Mr. Marshall, if only to save them from the 
long journey to the Park, which would yield a doubtful reward. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


|FOR THE INQUIRER. | 


PRINCE CAROL. 


ONCE on a time, a long, long while ago, 
When little fairies dwelt with men below, 
It chanced one Summer day a peasant maid 
Went gathering wild-flowers in a forest glade. 
Her name was Elsie, Ske was sweet and fair; 
Although her dress was coarse, her feet were bare, 
And when she reached her little cottage brown 
Behind the hills, the sun was going down; 

. And so this little maiden only paused to bring 
A cup of water from the bubbling spring, 
To place her flowers in and keep them bright, 
When, kneeling down beside her cot so white, 
With folded hands she said her evening prayer, 
And fell asleep without a sigh or care, 
While those fair flowers filled the maiden’s room 
And all the cottage with a sweet perfume. 
Then when the summer moon rose full and clear, 
She seemed to peep at Elsie fondly there; 
But though she made her chamber bright as day, 
Still fast asleep the tired maiden lay. 
And now it chanced that, ’mid the fairest flowers 
That Elsie gathered in the sunny hours, 
Was one white lily ;—deep within her cup 
A fairy all the time was folded up, 
For fairies sleep the whole day long, you know. 
So in the moonlight woke this fairy now: 
She shook her wings as if to fly away, 
Then turned and saw sweet Elsie as she lay 
In childish slumber, breathing soft and low— 
Her fair cheeks bright with health’s warm, rosy glow. 
Surprised, the fairy watched the maiden there, 
And thought she ne’er had seen a form so fair. 
Most wonderful of all was Elsie’s hair, 
For her soft curls seemed spun of gclden thread, 
And like a halo shone around her head. 
So by this sign the little fairy knew 
That Elsie’s heart was pure and truthful too, 
And all night long she flitted to and fro, 
Watching the sleeping maid and loath to go; 
And then at dawn, she touched the lily white 
With her light wand, to keep it fresh and bright. 
Her gauzy wings she folded up once more 
And hid herself again low in the flower; 
So thus for many nights the woodland fay 
Watched little Elsie as she sleeping lay, 
And learned to love the peasant maiden too 
Better than any mortal form she knew. 


. 
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And Elsie dreamed such pleasant dreams the while, 
Her lips oft parted with a happy smile, 

Till when at length the Queen of fairy land 

Sent for this truant fay, she raised her wand ; 
And severed one soft lock of golden hair 

From Elsie’s brow, and bore it with her there, 
While tenderly she hung the bright curl up 

Beside her own white, fragrant lily cup, 

Where she slept day by day and woke at night 

To see it shining in the fair moonlight, 


It chanced a certain Prince, in pensive mood, 

One Summer day came wandering through the wood, 
And fell asleep at golden sunset’s hour - 

Just close beside the fairies’ lily flower. 

Now this same Prince, named Carol, had been told 
That when a maiden’s hair seemed spun of gold, 
And glistened as the moonlight on it fell, 

That maiden’s heart was pure and free as well; 


’ But if instead the lock of hair should fade, 


However fair and sweet should seem the maid, 
He must not choose her for his wife, for she 
Would only bring him grief and misery. 

And so Prince Carol sought to find a maid 
Whose hair in silver moonlight would not fade; 
But all in vain, though ladies high and grand 
And peasant girls he sought all through the land. 
And so the Prince at length grew sick at heart ;—" 
He left the palace, wandering far apart, 

And fell asleep, as I have said before, 

Within the fairy dell at sunset hour. 

And thus it happened, as the moon rose up, 

He woke and saw upon the lily cup 

The lock of Elsie’s hair, just as the fay 
Stretched out her silver wings to fly away. 

But when the Prince sprang up, rejoiced to see 
The lock of hair, and clasp it eagerly, 

It withered at his touch and shrank away. 

And then spoke out the little woodland fay, 
Telling the Prince, though he was good and wise, 
He was unworthy still to win the prize, 

Or otherwise this lock of hair, that shone 

Like burnished gold, would mingle with his own, 
* But ’'m a Prince,” eried Carol. ‘‘ Who is she 
That is so pure she may not smile on me? 

And tell me, fairy kind, what must I do 

Till I the maid with golden hair may woo?” 

““T know you, Prince,” the Fairy smiling said ; 
“And many a high-born lady you might wed, 
But she from whose fair head I took this curl 
Is but a poor, bare-footed, peasant girl; 

Yet you can never win her for your own 

Till you resign your sceptre and your throne, 
And win your bread by honest toil alone. 

Do this, my Prince, or never come again, 

For now I warn you it will be in vain.” 

And ere the Prince another word could say 

The fairy stretched her wings and flew away ; 
And vanished too the lock of golden hair. 

The Prince stood lost in wonder and despair, 
And all night long he wandered ill at ease. 
What! give up wealth, his throne and crown—all these 
To win a peasant maid? It could not be. 

And yet he longed this little maid to see, 

While every day the yearning stronger grew, 
Until at length no peace Prince Carol knew; 
And so at last he hid his jewelled dress 

Beneath a peasant’s robe, so none might guess 
He was a Prince. He took a staff, yet still 

He paused with golden coin his purse to fill, 
And far he travelled, looking everywhere 
Among the peasant maids whose feet were bare, 
To find the one with curls of golden hair, 

Until one eve, just as the s1n went down, 

He paused to rest beside a cottage brown, 

And chatting with the Peasant at the door, 

He tingered, being loath to start once more, 
Until the full moon rose up wondrous bright, 
And flooded all the cot with silver light ; 

When all at once he saw a maiden there, 

With clear, sweet eyes, and wee feet white and bare, 
While round her brow soft curls of golden hair 
Shone like a halo in the moonlight fair. 

Then at a glance Prince Carol knew that he 

Had found his prize, and rising eagerly 

To clasp the maiden’s little hand he tried ; 

But Elsie shrank away and turned aside, 


Although she kindly smiled; yet all in vain, 

As days passed by he sought her hand to gain, 
For still she seemed as far beyond his love 

As if she were un angel from above; 

And so the Prince at length, with wounded pride, 
His peasant’s garb threw hastily aside, 

And stood in all his regal dress arrayed 

Before the poor and simple peasant maid. 

And not the fairest lady in the land 

But proud had been to see the Prince thus stand 
And sweetly sue to let him win her hand, 

A nobler Prince in sooth ’t were hard to find. 
His yoice was gentle and his smile was kind; 
But Elsie’s face changed not; she only said: , 
“Tthank you, Prince, but you I cannot wed.” 
And then he turned in scorn and angry grew. 
““A Prince am I, a peasant maiden you; 

How isit for your hand in vain I sue?” 

Then Elsie spoke ;—* Birth makes not rich or peor 
In Heaven’s sight; but those whose hearts are pure 
And they who toil, and suffer, and endure, 

May nobler be than heads that wear a crown; 
And know, kind Prince, a lowly maid may own 
Her love, or yet her sovereign right to say, 

E’en to a Prince, if so it please her—nay, 

As freely as a high born lady may.” 

As Elsie spoke the Prince forgot his pride, 

And as we long for gifts that are denied, 

80 now Prince Carol thought that e’en his throne 
He would resign to call the maid his own, 

* Risie,” he cried, ‘‘ whate’er you bid me do 
Shall now be done to proye my love for you,” 
But Elsie smiled: ‘‘ Your love I would not buy 
Nor sell my own. Asimple maid am I. 

I cannot hope your ways like mine will be; 

Go then and wed a maid of high degree. 

Your smile is pleasant, Prince, but in your eyes 
There is a shade that smile cannot disguise. 

I know not whence it comes; I am not wise; 

I only know that when you look at me 

That shadow in your eyes I always see; 

While it is there your wife I cannot be ” 

When Elsie told him this Prince Carol knew 
That all the little fairy said was true; 

He must forget that he was born a king— 

Must give up all that wealth to him could bring, 
All willingly resign his crown and throne 

To call a simple peasant maid his own. 

And what to him the homage of the crowd, 

The regal pomp, of which he once was proud ; 
These empty honors all seemed poor and dim 
Compared to that sweet maiden’s smile to him. 
To win one single heart so pure and true 

Was better than a thousand thrones, he knew. 
As thus he thought, Prince Carol’s face grew bright, 
And he seemed noble e’en in Elsie’s sight; 

But yet he spoke no word—to boast were vain ; 
In secret he would toil and strive to gain 

This little Elsie. So he turned away 

And patiently he toiled from day to day; 

He freely gave his gold to feed the poor, 

And then he sought the fairy dell once more. 
Again he found the lock of golden hair, 

That glistened still in silver moonlight there; 
And though it vanished not, yet as he tried 

To clasp it in his hand it shrank aside. 

But while he wondered, from the lily cup 

Again the little woodland fay rose up. 

Smiling she said :—‘‘ Prince Carol, yon behold 
Your brown curls may not mingle with the gold; 
For in your heart, Prince Carol, even yet 

Do you not feel a shadow of regret 

For all that you are called upon to part 

E’re you can win a little maiden’s heart? 

If so, when you return to woo that maid 

She still shall see within your eyes that shade; 
But ere her love to you be freely given 

You first must win the approving smile of Heaven; 
For know, Prince Carol, that you must not strive 
So much to win a rich reward, but live 

A noble life full of self-sacrifice, 

Then come again and look in Elsie’s eyes.” 
Prince Carol sighed, for in his heart he knew 
That what the little fairy said was true: 

For as he toiled he did not look above, 


But only cared to win fair Elsie’s love, 
: RIPPLE. 
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THK ePURREDs 
WORSHIP OF THE FATHER. 


{Conclusion of a discourse by Rey. John ©, Learned, minister of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, printed in full in the ‘‘ Church of the Messiah.”]} 


Ir is the crown and glory of Judaism that it has given to the 
world the idea of one God, and Him supreme, the only being who 
can claim our worship and our prayers. All else, all departure 
from this conception and faith, though found in Christian churches, 
is Gentile, is derived from barbarism and paganism, All worship 
of the creature, instead of the creator, is the fruit of a degraded 
or undeveloped faith. ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me; and the likeness of anything in heaven or earth thou shalt 
not worship ’’—-these were the first two commands of the immortal 
decalogue, as given by Moses. ‘‘The true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father ’’—this is the instruction of Jesus. 

Through heathen influence, or through false ideas of the one 
God, corruption came in. Converts to the Christian church in its 
early period were made from polytheistie nations—from Syria and 
Egypt, from Greece and Rome. Inthe severe exigencies of life 
men fell into the way of looking upon God as angry and despotic. 
They even tired of a God that was said never to change, or who 
was generally visiting judgments upon His creatures. They 
wanted a change of gods, new gods and different ones. Those 
who, like the stern prophets, had spent their strength in declaring 
God’s judgments and warnings and terrors to the people, at length 
saw the people turn away from Jehovah in despair, as of Himself 
incapable of mercy and destitute of love. As Jesus was exalted 
in the Christian church, and at first represented as the incarnation 
of divine love, as interceding for men against the vengeance of 
God, all turned to him, and in time, by steps very distinct» to the 
student of ecclesiastical history, the man of Nazareth was deified 
by his grateful disciples; but even Jesus in his turn was to suffer 
eclipse. There were some passages in the gospel of severest de- 
nunciation and penalty for disobedience and unbelief. Heis called 
the judge at the last great assize. In order to persuade men by 
the terrors of the law, even under the Christian dispensation, for 
the time being, theyspoke less of the wrath of God, but depicted in 
deepest colors the wrath of the Lamb. He who studies Grecian 
Art in the church, and even down to the time of Angelo, will find 
plenty of paintings in which Jesus, in accordance with medieval 
ideas, is represented as the stern judge, showing his own wounds 
with vindictive spirit, as remembering the wicked cause of all his 
degradation and agony. Sometimes he is even more avenger than 
judge. In a Greek picture Moses holds a scroll with the words, 
‘Behold him whom ye cruefied,” while the offenders of Jesus are 
dragged into everlasting fire. Inthe Grecian ‘‘ Last Judgments” a 
river of fire flows from under the throne of Jesus to drown and 
burn up the wicked. ‘All the angels and powers of heaven 
tremble before him.” 

Just as men had been compelled to turn away from God, whom 
they could no longer heartily worship, to find in Jesus the divine 
compassion; so in a later stage, by a similar misrepresentation of 
the character of Jesus, they were forced to turn away from him 
to find the divine compassion in Mary. Just as Jesus-worship 
sprang from false ideas of God, so on a lower scale Mary-worship 
rose from false ideas of Jesus. Man will not remain a worshipper 
before a being hateful or vindictive. Fear may extort some rites 
from men fora time, but in the end he will sooner worship his 
brother-man or some dead saint, so love be there; or he will 
cease to worship altogether. The ground for the worship of the 
Virgin Mary was already suggested in these Grecian paintings of 
the last judgment. Mary is there, and as a figure full of tender, 
pitying beuignity is adjuring Jesus, the judge, to relent, or she 
looks toward the redeemed, with face averted from the condemned, 
as if unable to endure the sight. She appears as mediator, or 
supplicant for merey, interceding for sinners who crowd around 
her and kneel with uplifted faces and imploring looks, 

When we consider the influence of polytheism, still not extinct, 
the false tendencies of thought already established, and the 
ignorance and gloom of those dark ages, is it any great wonder 
that this system of Mary-worship captivated all hearts? And so 
it came to be true, as in the Catholic Church it is still, that Mary 
received more prayers than all the persons of the Godhead put 
together. Mary-worship had almost uninterrupted sway in the 
church until the light of the Reformation broke in, Its power 
was then checked and broken for all the best minds of Christen- 
dom. But Luther’s Reformation carried men back, not to primitive 
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Christianity, but one step only. They fell back upon the worship 
of Jesus. That is where orthodoxy stands to-day. Primitive 
Christianity, like Judaism itself, was theism pure and simple, the 
worship of God. ‘fhe new reformation, now represented in 
Christendom more by individual faith than by organized sects, 
stands for nothing less. The church of the new civilization will 
be monotheistic. The world has tried polytheism and tritheism 
and dualism; it has tried demonology, idolatry, mariolatry, 
Christolatry. Our churches in the past stand dedicated to or 
named after the holy angels, the canonized saints, or they blazen 
forth all authorized or unauthorized titles of the Martyr of Pales- 
tine. We have churches of St. James, Ss. Peter, and St. John; of 
Saints Bridget and Elizabeth, and of Mary the Virgin Mother. We 
have churches of the Redeemer, of the Saviour, of the Messiah, of 
the Holy Ghost, of the Trinity, of All Saints. We have churches 
of the Annunciation, of the Immaculate Conception, of the Advent, 
of the Holy Sacrament, of the Transfiguration, of the Ascensioa, 
of the Rosary, of the Cross. We have churches of Gethsemane, 
Bethesda and Calyary. We scarcely realize how Romish names 
and symbols have encouraged and confirmed false habits of 
thought, but churches of God, of the Unity, of Our Father, of the 
Divine Paternity, of Hope and Charity, of Truth and Righteous- 
ness and Good Will—thése, though they may come at length, for 
the most part are waiting to be tried, waiting for that purification 
of worship which, as we look upon it, is greatly hindered by the 
yet lingering and unspent power of polytheism and idolatry which 
still shelters itself under the Romish ritual and all Trinitarian 
systems of belief. All saint and hero-worship, wherever found, 
all deification of human lives or created things, is paganism. And 
though in the ‘‘survivals,” which we may still see, there is much 
softening and refining from the gross forms of dead civilizations, 
yet the essence of worship so founded is the same. 

The faith of our times, tried as it is by rational thought, requires 
for its safe support God, and God alone, as the object of its wor- 
ship. It does not feel safe, resting upon a deified man or woman 
whose anomalous life is at the merey of historical criticism. It 
cannot settle down on the worship of our brother, though so pure 
and exalted, Jesus. It wants God. No human being whose life 
was counted by years, who once lived and then ceased tn be; once 
was manifested to men, then veiled himself; not being present 
except to his children in petty Palestine ; unknown to the millions of 
his equally worthy children elsewhere, yet who have all sunk into 
eternal death because he would not tell them how to escape his 
wrath. No; the new reformation will certainly set forth God as 
the object of men’s worship, the good, the impartial, the ever- 
present God. ‘‘The Father seeketh such to worship him.” The 
new Civilization, if it be worthy of the name, will accept and honor 
the Supreme God, the Ancient of Days, the Eternal, the Now. 
Men may call Him by different names. The chemist may identify 
Him, in accordance with his dialect, with affinity or force; the as- 
tronomer may have no higher phrase than motion or gravitation; 
the biologist may call Him Life; the poet may call Him Nature; 
the philosopher may call Him Thought; the mystic may call Him 
Spirit; but it will be the same essence, the Supreme, the Omni- 
potent, the All-sustaining God, the One God and Father of us all. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


THE half century of disintegration has passed. The old rocks 
have been crumbling, even those which made the foundations 
of the Orthodox church. ‘These fragments must be gathered 
together, that nothing be lost. These lime rocks in our Western 
cliffs once were only the sediment in the ocean, the fragments of 
other bodies. Now behold their solidity and strength. Human 
opinion on a hundred points in science and religion is all afloat. 
It is dissolved, and the time is ripe for recombination, and in this 
work the free thought, which has had so much to do with the de- 
struetion of the old, must be a powerful agent. Each member 
must find its mate. Reconstruction cannot be so sudden as de- 
struction. A few days are enough to pull down an old building, 
but months are required to build the new edifice. We see new 
opportunities for work every day. The elty has been desolated 
by fire; the people ask for something which they cannot define. A 
new kind of faith, a more useful home, with larger roomsand more 
windows, are the needs of the hour. We are called on to show 
them the better model of a home, a church adapted to all the fac; 
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ulties of ournature. We must have a thoughtful church, and must 
have a central truth to raily on, a truth that has power to enthuse 
and command. That truth must be the centre of the nerye-power 
—the brain of the organization, dispensing life to every part. It 
must not be presented as an abstraction; it must not be an axiom 
in geometry or atheory in science. We must have freedom to 
consider all theories in science or philosophy according to the 
mental wants of our societies, but all need a practical point to 
rally on. What should it be? It should be a practical work for 
the moral and social culture of young persons, using all the intel- 
lect that is at our command in doing this work. The elders must 
be edified in various ways, but the young must be educated. Our 
charitics occupy but a small per cent. of our efforts. The poor 
we have, but our charities are so organized that our churches 
find but little occupation in that direction. The great work is the 
education of the youth of this age to work for something besides 
material interests. The air is oppressed with work to supply food 
and raiment. These are needful, but we must look for methods 
to do a better work. 

Our Liberal church has many members which can be brought into 
one body by gradual assimilation of life and purpose. As a model 
to work by, we cannot dispense with the Man who stands as the 
Christ to allof us. We have nothing to do with the blood theology 
that is rifein some places. We make no idol of Jesus, before 
whom we must degrade ourselves. We simply want an inspiring 
example in one who has shown us what self-sacrifice is—one who 
has dared to do and die for his righteous convictions. 

In our methods of moral culture, we must find some work for 
every one to do which will involve the element of sacrifice. We 
must learn how to organize for benevolent work, not simply in 
giving alms, but in doing everything that aids in the building up 
of the social edifice. For one, visiting the poor; for another, sci- 
entific teaching. One may work in an evening school, another visit 
the sick; one may preach and another practice. The body has 
many members, and each has its office. Who will tell us how we 


“can provide work for all the varied members of even a small 


church? Let us have the details? Ss. S. H. 
DAVENPORT, Ia. 


¢ 


A HINT TO SMALL CONGREGATIONS. 


In most country parishes, at this season of the year, there are 
small congregations, owing to excessively cold or stormy Sundays, 
and many of the people liying at a distance from the church. 
Would it not be well to suggest on such occasions to the few who 
brave the weather and are seated in the corners and side pews 
that they occupy the body pews, and so relieve the awkwardness 
of the minister’s having to look over empty seats to see familiar 


faces? 
All who have spoken in public know the inspiration which comes 


from the eyes of interested hearers, often the larger the congrega- 
tion the more inspiriting the service. — 

I have heard brother ministers, when on exchange, -inquire the 
names of certain perso#$ who were helpful by the interest mani- 
fested in their countenances. I feel sure that the people them- 
selves would be quite as miuch benefited by this associated wor- 
ship as clergymen. The very emptiness of the front pews gives a 
chill of loneliness which we do not feel when only the side pews 
are vacant. 

One who has never preached to scattered audiences may not 
know how disagreeable he would find it; but let him call upon 
friends, and converse at separate corners of the room, filling up 
the space with empty chairs, and I think he would feel it to some 
extent. ‘Such a ceremony would hardly be repeated. Yet we 
expect our minister to talk to us of what should be the nearest 
and dearest matter to our well-being, in a most constrained atti- 
tude towards us, when it can easily be made so much more grate- 
ful to both pastor and people. 8. 8. B. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. HANNAH H. THOMAS. 


{Died at Irvington, on the Hudson, January 5th, 1877, aged seventy-two.] 

WE have to record, with deep sensibility, the death of one of 
our excellent New England women, Mrs. Hannah H. Thomas, widow 
of the late Mr. John Thomas, for a time Treasurer, and for many. 
critical years a sturdy pillar of the First Congregational church 
in New York. He was killed by lightning, it will be remembered, 


about twenty years ago, on his own place at Irvington on the 
Hudson. A true son of Plymouth (the rock was on his own wharf), 
a modest, upright, warm-hearted and sincere man, of primitive 
simplicity in his ways, and still very dear to the memory of his 
old friends, he is never to be forgotten by the writer of this 
notice, who leaned upon his arm in the days of his youthful minis- 
try, and all through the anxieties of the building of the Church of 
the Divine Unity, which greatly tasked Mr. Thomas’s anxieties, 
time and liberality. And now, his faithful wife and widow, 
ever cherishing his memory, after twenty years follows him into 
what to her was doubtless his still fresh and open grave! 

Mrs. Thomas had lived for twenty years at the home her hus- 
band built at Irvington, and there she died. But she was still in 
close and frequent communication with her old religious home, 
and continued in heart a member of All Souls’ Church tv the last. 
Her affections were not of an intermitting kind, and where she 
gave her interest and confidence, there they remained unaffected 
by separation or time. Possibly she was as fixed in her distrusts 
and dislikes—but we know nothing of these—as she was delicate 
and reserved when she could not speak well of her acquain- 
tances. 

Mrs. Thomas was the last survivor but one of that numerous 
family of the late Mr. Isaac Hedge, of Plymouth, Mass., which 
contributed so many excellent daughters to the moral and social 
wealth of the community, ail marked by excellent sense, refine- 
ment of moral feeling and freshness of heart. They were all Uni- 
tarians in faith, and adorned the profession they made. We could 
with hearty satisfaction draw the portraits of most of those noble 
women, and they would make a lovely gallery of matronly dignity, 
womanly delicacy and humane Christian worth. But we resist the 
temptation. Mrs, 'I‘homas had such cordiality, constancy and ever 
fresh. affections, that she made hersclf dearly loved by those 
honored with her friendship; but her affectionateness was not 
coupled with neutrality of convictions or lack of independent 
opinions. She was deeply of her own mind, respected her own 
conclusions and abided in them firmly. Hospituble, devoted to 
kindred, unexacting, charitable, industrious, without pretence or 
ambition, she found in her only daughter and her children the 
most satisfying society, and a sphere of ever-living freshness and 
delight. The friendship between her and her daughter was of the 
rarest and most beautiful kind. Patient in sickness, she was com- 
posed and cheerful in death. She knewin whom she trusted! Her 
faith in God’s fatherly care was perfect, and her solace in the pre- 
cepts and promises of Jesus complete. Seldom has the soul 
triumphed so perfectly over the body as in her long dying, during 
which, to the last moment, her spirit was clear, conscious of its 
waiting on the brink, yet thoughtful of others, and without a fear 
for itself, though anxious ‘‘to be delivered from the burthen of the 
flesh.”” We cannot lament, at 72, any one’s happy death—least of 
all hers, for she was ripe for heaven, and has gone toa well-earned 
reward of worth and fidelity, and to beloved ones longed for, and 
who must have been longing for her. Her memory will be cher- 
ished sacredly and tenderly while her friends remain this side the 
veil. . H. W. B. 

JOTTINGS. 

NortTHBORO’, Mass.—Rev. Henry I. Bond is to preach at Northboro’, 
Mass., for three months. 

HARTFORD.—The Unitarian services to be held in this city under the 
charge of Rev. M. K, Schermerhorn, late of Buffalo, will be inaugurated 
next Sunday evening with a sermon by Rey. Dr. Bellows, of New York. 

ARLINGTON, Mass.—Rey. George W. Cutter has accepted the call 
extended to him by the Unitarian church in Buffalo, N, Y., at a salary of 
$3,500. His parishioners in Arlington will part with him with sincere 
regret. 

A wisT of books selected especially for the ethical culture of the young 
has been carefully prepared by Rev. E. P. Powell and J. Colgrove, of 
Hadley Bros., Chicago, published in a slip for the use of parents, and 
distributed in the First church. ‘ 

HarteM.—The second in the special course of Sunday evening ser- 
mons, now in progress at Unity Chapel, Harlem, 128th street, near Fourth 
avenue, will be given next Sunday evening by Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
of Brooklyn. Dr. Bellows and Rey. 8. H. Camp will also preach in this 
course. Announcements will be made in Ture InqurRER from week to 
week. 

THE most remarkable instance of self-control during the past week is, 
unquestionably, the complete reticence of our neighbor, the New York 
Herald, concerning that first-class sensation, the Bennett-May “ un- 
pleasantness.” James Gordon Bennett, Sr., whose journalistic career 
was enlivened by several duels, would not have countenanced the present 
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Silence of the Herald, If he frequently winked at the publication of 
news more original than true, he never allowed any of his personal short- 
comings to interfere with at least the first half of the Springfield Repub- 
lican’s admirable maxim: “To print all the news, and to tell the truth 
about it.” The morning after he had been cowhided, or had “ vindi- 
cated his honor” on some mysterious field of glory, you might have 
been sure to find the whole story properly displayed in his enterprising 
sheet, which never allowed any pretense of aversion to personal notoriety 
to stand in the way of the sale of a large extra edition! Now that the 
Herald’s sporting public has discovered, to its grief, its favorite’s present 
alarming and most uncharacteristic ‘ policy of silence,” there will be 
many atear shed in memory of the less reserved policy of the * old 
man,” who, with all his ignorance of “polo,” never wasted any time 
trying to stand on his dignity. 


WE have received the prospectus of a new quarterly, to be issued May 
ist, 1877, ‘‘ or as soon thereafter as circumstances shall warrant,” and to 
bé called ‘“‘ The Radical Review.” Mr. Benj. R. Tucker, of New Bedford, 
the projector of this enterprise, says in his circular that the aim is to 
provide for thoughtful Americans “a periodical publication, serving the 
same purpose here that the Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews serve 
so wellin England. The progressive portion of our population demands 
some adequate literary vehicle for the carriage and diffusion of the most 
radical thought of our time. The editor and publisher avails himself 
with pleasure of the permission granted him by the following persons to 
announce them as probable contributors; to which list he hopes to make 
important additions hereafter: Jobin Weiss, John Fiske, Edmund OC. 
Stedman, Sidney H. Morse, Octavius B, Frothingham, Lysander Spooner, 
Ezra H. Heywood, Samuel Johnson, J. Stahl Patterson, Prof. E. 8. Morse, 
John W. Chadwick, Joel A. Allen, Mrs, E. M. F. Denton, Dyer D. Lum, 


Stephen Pearl Andrews, Wm. J. Potter, John Orvis, Charles W. Buck, 
Francis E. Abbot, Wm. Henson, Howard N. Brown, Samuel Longfellow, 
Abram W. Stevens, Cyrus A. Bartol, Joseph H. Allen, John C. Clifford, 
J.R. Ingalls. Each number will contain two hundred or more octavo 
pages, well printed on gvod paper. Terms per annum, postpaid, $5.00. 
Address the Publisher, Benj. R. Tucker, Lock Box 569, New Bedford, 
Mass.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Unitarian society is working hopefully and 
successfully to fulfil its part of the pledge made at Saratoga, to raise 
$30,000 for the purchase or erection of a new church edifice. The soci- 
ety already sees its way clear to the realization from all sources of about 
$23,000, leaving $7,000 still to be subscribed. The subscription seems to 
have been managed with excellent judgment; there haye been many 
generous subscriptions from people of small means, and after the fourth 
of March many other subscriptions of this sort are confidently looked 
for. The few wealthy men and women interested are not likely to stand 
by and see the scheme frustrated by the lack of three or four thousand 
dollars. Inso far, therefore, as the Washington people are concerned, 
the outlook for the new church seems to us encouraging. 

We hear that about one-third of the $30,000 to be raised by the churches 
has already been contributed chiefly by the smaller churches. The more 
wealthy churches could raise the remaining $20,000 to-morrow if neces- 
sary, but are holding off until after the inauguration of somebody and 
the return of business activity. The Washington people were recently 
favored with a visit from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
who preached two Sundays, and made himself equally agreeable, “ daily 


and Sundays,” as one of our exchanges says. No attempt seems to have 
been made by the Washington church to Winn golden opinions from their 
honored guest, but we are glad to hear that Dr. Peabody left Washington 
much impressed with its importance as a field for Liberal Christianity. 
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Registered Letter or by Post-Office Money Order, or Draft 


on New York payable to PusiisHEeR or THE INQUIRER. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Six cents per agate line per week; outside pagejScale 
aud pages next reading matter, tem cents per line. reas 
Special Notices twenty cents per line. Lines 
Discount—Five per cont. on yearly accounts | 
amounting to $250 and under $59). Ten per cent. = 
on yearly accounts amounting to $500 or more. E4 
Copy for Thursday's paper received until Tuesday |— 
afternoon. ng? 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every |_ 
respect. — 
—I0 
Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 Broadway. |— 
(3 
Address, - 
—IJ5 


THE INQUIRER, 


Box 109, New York. 


Sunday evening, Feb. 4, 1877. 
VI. Murray and Universalism. 
Sunday evening, March 4, 1877. 
VII. Thomas Paine: His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion. 
Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 
VIII. Channing and Unitarianism. 

Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


IX. Theodore Parker. 
Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 


Hour or Lucrurk, HALF-PAst SEVEN. 
Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Service, 
Third Sunday Evening of each Month, with the above ex- 
ceptions. 


[he Address of Rey. John F. 


LOCKE is to the care of W. H. Baldwin, President 
Young Men's Christian Union, (8 Boylsten St., Boston. 


“Admirably fitted to teach the art from the very be- 
ginning,”’—Chicago Tribune, 

“Mr. Hope is one of the ‘old masters’ in this sort of 
work. He pes prepares an excellent work, in which his 
subject is treated fully and clearly.”—Chicago Post. 

“Altogether the best book that can be placed in the 
hands of the amateur.”—N. Y Graphic, 

“The diagrams are excellent and the instructions clear 
and direct.”—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK FOR 
AMATEURS, BY ARTHUR Hopx, 
A practical manual of Scroll-Sawing, Over- 
laying, Polishing, Inlaying, Silhouettes, &c. 
Containing 50 full-sized designs, new and 
beautiful. The designs are worth more than 
Bece of book. Tastetully bound in muslin. 
or sale by booksellers generally. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, $1.50. escriptive 
F circular mailed t» any address. 
JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 55 Lake St., Chicago. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth Ave., New York. 
HAR DYE. 

BATCHELOR'S CELEBRATED HATR DYE is splendid. 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly 


applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all druggists. \ 


they are still the 
most thorough and 

: searching cathar- 
tic medicine that can be employed: cleans- 
ing the stomach and bowels. and even the 
blood. In small doses of one pill a day, 
they stimulate the digestive organs and 
promote vigorous health. 

Ayer’s Pitts have been known for 
more than a quart@&of a century, and have 
obtained a world-wide reputation for their 
virtues. They correct diseased action in 
the several assimilative organs of the 
body, and are so composed that obstruc- 
tions within their range can rarely with- 
stand or evade them. Not only do they 
cure the every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dangerous 
diseases that have baffled the best of 
human skill. While they produce power- 
ful effects, they are, at the-same time, the 
safest and best physic for children.. By 
their aperient action they gripe much less 
than the common purgatives, and never 
give pain when the bowels are not inflamed. 
They reach the vital fountains of the blood, 
and strengthen the system by freeing _ it 
from the elements of weakness. 

Adapted to all ages and conditions ir 
all climates, containing neither calomel 
nor any deleterious drug, these Pills may 
be taken with safety by anybody. Their 
sugar-coating preserves them ever fresh, 
and makes them pleasant to take; while 
being purely vegetable, no harm can arise 
from their use in any quantity. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 


' 
* 
; 


York and Brooklyn........ . oi. Sead: Ge hCr a . 826,025 00 

- Loans on Call (Market Value of Securiities, 
ties, $136,790)..... Sane fo: ROE ROC SOS EL Oe 114,850 09 
City and County Bonds... “) 230,265 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks...:..... 41,650 00 
First Mort. R. R. Bonds and Stocks... 57,250 00 
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‘THE HOWARD | 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered in 1825, 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE,, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, JOHN L, RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, JOHN J. WHITE, 
CHARLES MALI, R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
HENRY I, BARBEY JAMES CG, CARTER, 
WILLIAM H. WISNER, EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 
. CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 


RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 
HANOVER 


[IRE INSURANCE CO., 


NO. {20 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


JANUARY 1, 1876. 
Cash Capital. ... 


$500,000 00 


Reinsurance Fund -» 587,717 75 
Outstanding Liabilities sees de f 12,298 14 
VS CEPED IDI aie eh bled iels J ore aselacnan as ween’ + 392,759 20 
$1,592,775 09 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and Office. ..... 60... .eceeeee eese $102,756 92 


United States Six Per Cent. Bonds.... 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on im-~ 
proved Real Estate in the Cities of New 


Balance in hands of Agents and Uncollected 


Office Premiums...... Porcine corcOnsr tanec 99,163 96 
Accrued Interest ou Bonds and Mortgages and 

and Call Loans oo BOPPOEDCace 7,067 22 

RUBE RECO tence) cons) sei ceaedncenesy aie ncasas = 17,109 49 


$1,592,775 09 


BENJ. S.. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Seeretary. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


Immediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oilin use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice ‘ox, reus 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath. 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for, tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them. 


The Toll Gate! Prize Picture sent free! 
gem. 50 objects to find. 
Abbey, Buffale, N. Y. 


An ingenious 


Address, with EY ER s, 
¢ “ly 


LET SOAP. 


~y Unrivalled for the 
toilet and the bath. 
Noartificialandde- 
ceptive odors to 
cover common and 


bitt’s Best Soap has 

oy = perfected and now 

offers to the public The FENEST TOLLE? SOAP in tho World. 
Onty the purest vegetable oils used tn its manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family 1n Christ- 
endom. Sample box Sonera 8 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 
tree toany address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
eFor Sale by all Druggists..ca 


. D. LANCELL’ THMA 
ASTHMA afv CAYPERRE REMY. 
Having struggled twenty years be=- 
tween life and death with ASTHMA 
Lexperimented by compounding roots 
and herbs and so nabne the medicine. 
Ifortunately discovered a sure Cure for 
A and CATARRH. @War- 
i any case of Asthmain- 
atient can liedown to 
5 a per box. Address 
5» Apple Creek, Ohio, 
gists, a> 


LAMAR 
[|X SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876._ 


Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $13,269 20 
8. Bonds, market value. . . . 304,220 00 
oans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. 1,000 00 
onds and Mortgages on Brick Dwel- 

Inger) het. Salen s « Alana TDesDO 0 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 1,820 65 
Premiums in course of collection. . 7,394 70 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 21,48720 


$408,092 05 
$14,300 56 


Losses unadjusted estimated at 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vico Pres’t. 
_WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


' HOM E 


Insurance Co. of New York, 
Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-sixth Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showingethe condition of the Company on the first day of 
5 duly, 1876, 


1 Capital . 5 : 
eserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends .. . ( 
Net Surplus Z c c 2 


Total Assets - - 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


WASH UN: RANI S ie. wae ctuowen sy doccracsn erase $426,946 71 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING IIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,820,000 1,922,738 01 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,642,125 00 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 287,487 50 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 


247,326 66 
958,868 71 


- $6,051,716 84 


STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) _ 69,250 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $547,050) 423,650 00 


INTEREST DUE ON Ist JULY, 1876...... .....+.- 73,894 53 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS. . aie 181,157 19 
BILLS RECEIVABLE 10,833 34 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 13,634 56 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
$245,926 65 
1,400 00 


$247,326 66 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, fase Secretaries. 


Total, - - - - 


Cc. K. FRANCIS, 


A Dividend of FIVE per cent. has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after Tuesday. the 18th of July. 


New York, Hth July, 1876. 


E NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
IFE INSURANCE OO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
C. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


AGENTS double their money selling “ Dr. 

3 Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 

ey Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
ich. 


$5 to $2 


per day athome. Samples worsh $5 iree. 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE CO 
NEW YORK, 


OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


—— “ 


NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payahie 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur, 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
jy A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


iit Hes er pee 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ospitalice cesicmeis aioneccecessics ebb, 000,000" 00) 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876......... 2,549,958 77, 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 
wAy, Cor. DBy St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office, f 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E. D: Office, . 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from TInsur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded. by the PHex1ix INsuRANCK COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Fire, which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industrv. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN a 
[IFE INSURANCE CO 
NEW YOR ue 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560, return premiums to Policy-holders; hag 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- d 
bilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Liabili- 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives at the mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE Bae eet) RATES ‘OF THIS COM 


HENRY STOKES, C. Y. WEMPLE, * 


President. Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary, 
H,Y. WEMPLE, 


H. B. STOKES } Assistant Secretaries. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CH. URCHES, 

ACADEMIUES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free, 
HENRY Mcs: i 
BALTIMORE, MD, 
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Amateur Theatricals. 


For the benefit 0! the Lodging House for streetboys, Nos. 
34 and 316 East Thirty-fifth Street, branch of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, to be held at the hall, 


NO. 1464 BROADWAY, 


Near 42d Street, Thursday evening, January 25th, 1877, 
at eight o’clock. 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR. ADMIT ONE. 


EVE, 


(ING DRESS. 


STEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. 


J[USIC BOOKS for Schools, 
ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


($1, or $9 per doz.) is already a “ proved and prized” book 
in a multitude of schools, and has songs in 2, 3 and 4 parts, 
by Emerson & TILDEN. 

Equally good are the oller HOUR -OF SINGING ($1), bv 
Emerson & Trnpen; CHOICE TRIOS ($l), for 3 Female 
Voices, by W. S. Titpen; and DEEM’S’ SOLFEGGI (7ic.), 
which has exercises in Italian style. 


THE ENCORE. 


(75 cts., or $7.5) per doz.), so successful as a Singing 
School book, is also a practically good class book for High 
Schools. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


(50 cts.) by W. O. Perxins, author of ‘‘Golden Robin,” is 
filled with genial, pleasing songs for Common Schools. 


American School Music: Readers, Book I. (35c.). 
Book IL (vc ), Book III. @Je.), are well-made, Graded 
note readers, by Emerson & TILDEN. 


As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as now 
enter so gracefully into School Life, we commend three 
books of uncommon beauty, our Sahbath School Song 
Books, RIVER OF LIFE (35 cts.), SHINING RIVER (35 
cts.), GOOD NEWS (35 cts.) ; 


Either book mailed, post free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 
Successors to Lee & Walker, 
Philadelphia. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, 
New York. 


[imployment Society for Poor 


WOMEN. 


Wee 
WER “VEGETABLE: 
(Gen: 0 : 

2GARDEN 


fasta \S 


is the most beautiful work of the kindin the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
and sia Chromo Plates oj Flowers, beautifully drawn and col- 
ored from nature. Price,50 cents in paper covers; $1 in 
elegant cloth. Printed in German and English. 

Ick’s FLoRAL GuipE, Quarterly, 25 cents & year, 
Vick’s CataLocun—300 illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


NOS. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, COR. 
~ BLEECKER STREET. 


New York, Dec. 22, 1876. 
Fifty-Second Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared the Fifty- 
Second Semi-Annual Dividend on all deposits on the Ist 
day of January next, (by the rules entitled thereto,) at 
the rate of Six per cent. per annum on sums not exceeding 
$500, and Five percent. per annum on larger sums. Pay- 
able on and after January 15th. 

_ E, J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


OUT--SELLING. IMMENSELY--THE 
(Jentennial Exposition, 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 
pages, only $2.50. Treats of the entire history, grand 
buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, greac days, ete, 
The best chance or 100 years to coin money fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks, 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
Husparp Brotaers, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati. ., Chicago Il., or Springfield, Mass: 
CAUTION e not deceived by premature 

i ° pees assuming to be ** oficial,” 
ete. 


With and without Rockers B 
heavy and hgnht; large and small. 

For OF FICE, LIBRARY, 
STUDY, PIAZZA, PARLOR, 
SEWING-ROOM, NURSERY— 
wherever you want 


SOLID COMFORT. 


ag> Send stamp 
for an illustrated 
Price-List. 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y.i 


, 


Be careful that 
the chairs are 
stamped with my 
name in full; oth- 
ers are imitations, 


ae for sale by Furniture Dealersin New York and at 
This Society now offers for sale at its store, No. 143 ‘ 


East 13th street, New York, a large quantity of garments, 
the remains ot last year’s stock, at very low prices. 
Those wishing to buy women’s or children’s clothing to 
give tothe poor or to charitable institutions will find 
there a good supply of articles suitable for the purpose. 
Call and examine the garments, or send orders to 


THE EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 
143 East 13th Street, 
New York City. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS, 
31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITIES AND GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION. 

c. D. WOOD. 


eG Bog 8. D. DAVIS. 
EMPLOYMENT. 

ANY PERSON of ordinary intelligence can earn a living 
by canvassing for The Illustrated Weekly. Experience 
is not necessary—the only ENS being, as in all suc- 
cessful business, industry and energy. Send for par- 
ticulars. Address CHARLES CLUCA3 & CO.,14 Warren 


St., NV. ¥. ae} z L. 
rity a day at home. Agents wanted, Outfit and 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


$55 10 $77 


aWeek to Agents. Samples FREE 
P, ©, VICKERY, Augusta Maine, 


-TBRALD HEADS 


ry 218 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Jonsumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from active practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East {n ia missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma, and ajl throat and lung affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for nervous debility and all nervous com- 
plaints, after haviug thoroughly tested its wonderful cur- 
ative powers in thousands of cases,teels it bis duty to 
make it know to his suffering tellows. Actuated by this 
motive, and a conscientious desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, he will senc,free of charge, to. all who aesire it, 
this recipe, with full directions for preparing and success- 
fully using. Sent by return mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, DR, W. C. STEVENS, 


126 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Can be covered with a pee exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pertect, ard with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so porecey they cannot be detected. 
Made only at_ BATCHELOR 8 Celebrated Wig Faciory, 16 
Bond Street, N, Y. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, 
()VINGTON BROTHERS, 


/ 246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China and Glass, 


' Clocks and Bronzes. 


MAJOLICA, FAIENCE, GIEN, TORQUAY AND WARES 
ds packed and shipped free of charge. 


*BRIEN & COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS 


or 


DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS, 
CLOTHING 


to 159 Atlantic Ave. 


444 and 143, 154 


We solicit an inspection of our magnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty-one in number—conceded to 
be the largest, most varied and best selected ever exhib- 
ited in Brooklyn, with a stock in value amounting to over 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O’Brien & Co., 


141 and 143,151 to 159 Atlantic Avenue 


Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. » 
The Best Use of Sunday. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N, A. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. ; 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St, 


New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1887. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 £. 24 St., Cincinnats. 


PER CENT NET. 


l Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 
; First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value, In over six years’ business 
never lost @ dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; neither we nor our customers ever took an acre 
of land under foreclosure, Send for particulars and refer- 


ences, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street, 
New York 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, etc., very cheep, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


beg- SEND FOR PRICE LIST. .og 


‘J. A. BENDALL. 
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E INQUIRER. 


VOL. XXXII.—NO. 7. 
WHOLE NO., 1577. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 18, 1877. 


| $3.00 PER ANNUM. 
8 CENTS A COPY. 


CONTENTS. 


LEADING ARTICLES: 
The Electoral Question...............0.-0e000 
Principal Dawson and Evolution 
A Ministers’ Institute, again 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
ODER DIRE OM MES tension cas canis aris sueiilvatsinae scledeave ohios'sianaeajsick « etree aismnenivie 
POM WABTANZUOD: 60 civecns cage saiabiscscceivsedavae’ > done ABH ere 

LITERATURE: 


A Winter in Egypt and Syria 
Poems, by Rey. Dr. H. N. Powers 
ALORS ROR a civen EEN Ecce Orne ek she deme tcniste cond santa tp nem dca inh salaien ces mnateieaanele 
New Publications Received 


ART AND SCIENCE : 


Henry W. Betitows, H. C. Bunner, Elizabeth Cumings, 
Nicholas P. Gilman, Edward P. Powell, Minot J. Savage, 
Charles W. Wendte and Celia P. Woolley are among the 
contributors to this number of Tue Inquirer. 


Tux cable brings news of the returns of election for the 
new German Parliament. The official returns show that 
sixty-three Conservatives have been elected to the Reichstag. 
This will enable the Conservatives to elect the First Vice- 
President, who has hitherto been chosen by the Progressive 
party. The members elected are classified with regard to 
their attitude toward the Empire as follows: supporters, 
194; opposers, 133. 


Palmer received 89 votes and Senator Logan 97, the Inde- 


| pendent and other votes numbering nearly 20. 


Tue dispatches of the Republican National Committee 
for which the House of Representatives has been so anxious 
have at length been revealed. The most interesting feature 
which we find is a new sort of divisible certainty discovered 
by Mr. Chandler, or, as we might say, a form of absolute 
certainty done up into lots to suit customers. On the 8th 
of November he telegraphed to each of five different States : 
“We are absolutely certain of 185 votes for Hayes if your 
State is safe, and Tilden is sure of the rest.” He could, of 


it will or not is still uncertain. The gradual relaxation in 
the demands made upon the Porte has not been of a char- 
acter to inspire any very wholesome dread on the part of the 
Sultan or his advisers, and the Grand Turk certainly appears 
to occupy the position of arbiter of his own destiny, rather 
than that of the sick man who must take whatever medicine 
is presented to him “for his own good.” There is still talk 
of all the ambassadors leaving Constantinople in case their 
very last proposition shall not be accepted, but it is stated 
that the announcement was made. by each representative, 
separately, that each may keep his skirts clear of any sugges- 
tion of complicity with what may follow. 


Gop has been rather higher all the week, ranging between 


ss ; 106 and 107, the latter figure being reached on Tuesday. 
a. Tue final report of the commission appointed by the last_| There seems no special reason why the price should go lower 
= Legislature toinvestigate the condition of the prisons of this | at the present time, while there are many reasons why it may 
x State was made to the Governor on Tuesday. The sub- go higher. Silver has been quoted at 57d. per ounce in 
+ stance of the report found its way into the newspapers last | gold. The markets generally are stated as “quiet but 
é ‘" October, just after a preliminary report had been made, and steady,” which would be very satisfactory if quietness had 
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now that our State Constitution has been so amended as to 


- give good promise of a radical reform in the administra- 


tion of our prisons, the full report will be read with a some- 
what abated public interest. It is none the less valuable, 
however, on that account, and must prove of substantial ser- 
vice to the new prison officials in their efforts to inaugurate 
the proposed reforms. 4 


Tur Senatorial election in Massachusetts is still undeter- 
mined, with the chances apparently in favor of Judge 
Hoar. The'second joint ballot on Wednesday resulted as 
follows: Hoar, 95 ; Boutwell, 93; Abbott, 62; Rice, 17; Bul- 
lock, 4; Seelye, 4; Sandford, 1. Whole number of votes, 


. 276; necessary for a choice, 139. The question will probably 


be decided to-day, when a second joint session of the Legis- 
lature will be held. 

Messrs. Ferry, Windom, and Blaine of Maine, were re- 
elected to the United States Senate on Tuesday by large 
majorities. In MDlinois, on an informal ballot, Governor 


not become a chronic condition of portentous significance. 
However, there is a general steadiness in most branches of 
business which it is gratifying to see. It is unfortunate that 
the weakest spot among our financial bodies is that occupied 
by the Life Insurance Companies, a class of corporations 
whose sole warrant for existence should rest in the fact that 
they are above suspicion. The mostrecent revelations, nota- 
bly in the case of the Security—Heaven save the mark !—are 
sickening in the extreme. Is it too much to ask that in 
such cases as this, the officers who for years have forsworn 
themselves and systematically deceived the public and de- 
frauded their customers, whose dearest interests were at 
stake, should be summarily dealt with? We venture to say 
that the lines must be drawn more closely or a very benefi- 
cent institution will be destroyed. 


A raprp increase in the number of Egyptian travellers may 
confidently be looked for about this time. According to 
Mr. M. D. Conway, a large roll of papyrus covered with in- 
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scriptions was discovered some twenty years ago, under the 
floor of an old tomb in Thebes. It was 139 feet long by 164 
inches broad, and looked something like a stair carpet. 
Mr. Harris, the lucky finder, bought it for a comparatively 
small price. His daughter, Miss Harris, felt convinced that 
it was a treasure, and to make sure against accidents, set 
uarself to the immense work of tracing every sign and letter 
on it upon a paper of equal extent. She succeeded in mak- 
iug a fae simile of it. Her father died, and the lady took a 
Louse at Koumel Dyk, Alexandria. A few years ago an ex- 
p‘osion occurred in the house, which was reduced to frag- 
iments. Of its contents the two chief treasures alone escaped 
unharmed, the papyrus and Miss Harris herself. The great 
iigyptian archeologist, M. Brugsch Bey, examined the 
papyrus and told the Khedive of its great value, and the 
Egyptian government offered the sum of £2,000 for it. But 
Miss Harris would not part with it. She brought it to Eng- 
land, when the British Museum purchased it for a larger 
sum, and from that time to this Dr. Birch and _ his corps of 
Egyptologists have been deciphering it, while scribes have 
been engaged in copying it. It proves to be a complete 
record of the life and works of Rameses III, and a statement 
of the condition of things at Thebes three thousand years 
ago. 


Tux situation in New Orleans remains much the same as 
when we went to press a week ago. Packard is still in pos- 
session of the State House, and Nicholls of the police sta- 
tions and court rooms. The President has illustrated his 
neutrality by telegraphing Gen. Augur that if any one is to 
be recognized, it must be Packard, which he thinks does not 
warrant the inference that he has put his foot into it. What 
his object was in sending the dispatch if he did not mean 
anything by it, he does not state. Doubtless he is fully 
aware of the difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee, and wishes to convey the information to others. Pack- 
ard has issued a high and mighty proclamation, to which 
the clerk of the Sixth District Court responds with a denun- 
ciation of Packard as “a wicked and shameless impostor,” 
and a call upon the sheriff to guard the court from “violence 
or intrusion.” Another statesman, writing editorially in the 
New Orleans Evening Democrat, advises his friends “to 
— lollow Packard into his hotel, and, if need be, into the 
Court House itself, and hang him from its highest window.” 
These gentle amenities are probably soothing rather than 
otherwise to the perturbed spirits of the writers. An 
amusing incident of the situation is the appearance of the 
Hon. Percy Bysshe Shelley Pinchback as a candidate for 
United States Senator before the Nicholls Legislature. _Tem- 
poramutaniur et nos mutamur in illis, and sometimes we are 
Democrats and sometimes we are Republicans,—sometimes 
we are demagogues, and then again we are statesmen. 


Tux electoral question drags on. We wish the disposition 
to co-operate were more evident. Probably no mere out- 
sider can estimate the feelings, biases and necessities of a 
Congressman of the very selectest order. It seems probable 
that party ties will have an altogether irresistible influence 
with the committees. Twenty citizens, selected only with 
reference to sense, candor, patriotism, would suon find a way 
out of the difficulties, which the country would endorse and 
follow. But what can men trained to party measures and 
incapable of ordinary usefulness without considering party 
policy be expected to do, under present circumstances? ‘The 


that party was not expected to be ignored. We believe 
more success would have attended the conference if the 
noblest, strongest men in Congress had been selected without 
the least reference to party. It is a case where only wisdom, 
honor, self-forgetfulness, love of law and union and peace, 
can do us any good. But alas! we are to be tossed from the 
jealousy of the two parties in the two Houses—which first 
hate each other, and then the rival party in their own House 
—upon the partisan committees, where it seems probable 
every vote will be a party vote. We trust the near ap- 
proach of the 14th of February will scorch these responsible 
men into some feeling for the country, its rights, its peace, 
its hopes, and that they will manage to put off some of their 
hard party cuticle and feel more like men and Americans, 
and less like Republicans and Democrats. The country has 
its eyes upon these committees. They have an enviable 
chance to commend themselves to the gratitude of the whole 
nation. Will they use it? 

At the time of our going to press, Wednesday, the Joint 
Committee appointed to devise a method of counting the 
electoral votes has not yet reported, though expected to do 
so to-day. While the details of the plan expected to be 
submitted by this committee are as yet unknown, it is no 
secret that the chief feature of this plan is the recommenda- 
tion of the appointment of a Board of Arbitration, to con- 
sist of members of both Houses and of judges of the Su- 
preme Court. To this Board it is proposed to submit all 
questions in regard to the counting of the votes from 
States which have sent more than one return, the decisions 
of the Board to be final, unless rejected on the concurrent 
vote of both Houses. 

The difficulties of agreement on any plan are, of course, 
seriously aggravated by the fact that both political parties 
are represented in the Joint Committee by several partisans 
of the first water. Fortunately, there are several unknown 
factors in the problem which make it impossible for either 
the Republicans or Democrats to “ fix” matters beforehand 
entirely to their liking. But the result of the count will 
depend very considerably upon the nature of the plan 
accepted by Congress, and the politicians on both sides are 
exercising all the astuteness at their command to carry 
things in their own way. It seems unreasonable to expect 
a unanimous report from the Joint Committee, but rumor 
says this is by no means impossible. We shall hope for the 
best. 


PRINCIPAL DAWSON AND EVOLUTION. 


Principat Dawson, always the relentless tracker-out and 
foe of evolutionary invaders of theistic faith, pursues Prof. 
Huxley, in the January number of the International Review, 
through his late New York lectures, with a keen scent and 
very sharp teeth. He admires and respects Prof. Huxley’s 
ability, honesty and courage too much to allow him to deal 
in any general obloquy, but he is caustic, satirical and 
unsparing in his showing up of the alleged defects in his 
argument. He charges him with stating the same hypothe- 
sis under three forms, as if they were essentially different, 
when they are really identical, and so setting up two men of 
straw, as if live difficulties, and knocking them over with the 
other one. His dissection of Huxley’s argument is very 
adroit and masterly, but we should very much like to see 
Huxley take hold of Principal Dawson and show us how easy 
it is to make mince-meat of another man’s carcass when no 
competent witnesses are near to see whether the body he 
operates upon is that of the supposed enemy or one fur- 


very selection of a nicely-balanced partisan committee proves | nished by the procurer and labelled with his name. We 
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have a strong suspicion that Huxley and his whole thes are 
greatly blinded by the same disposition which Dr. Draper 
has shown, in his Conflict of “cience and Religion, to the 
claims of the intelligent believers in a spiritual source of per- 
sons and things. Religionists have undeniably for ages 


' looked not only unfavorably, but with eyes of alarm and 


horror, upon all hypotheses or discoveries which threatened 
their venerable convictions touching the existence and proy- 
idence of a Divine Creator and Superintendent of naturé and 

_ man, and upon ‘all attempts to confound the human and the 
brutal. And we make no doubt their resistance has been 
useful and necessary. For science has too often not con- 
tented itself with stating its facts, but has hastened to draw 
conclusions from them fatal to the most sacred and most 
saving instincts of man as a moral and spiritual creature. 
Religion has not usually been instructed enough to contend 
with science on her own ground, and so has hurled her 
anathemas at its conclusions from her throne of faith, a pro- 
cess justly complained of by science, but excusable enough 
on the part of religion, considered as acting from instincts of 
self-preseryation. For, in the end it is a purely materialistic 
science that will be driven from its position, and not religion, 
which, surrendering its formal propositions, will never sur- 
render its instincts, and already knows that science, in its 
godless aspects and materialistic conclusions, is false, even if 
she cannot prove it or show how. 

On the other hand, it is equally plain that defenders of a 
spiritual principle at the heart of the universe and a spirit- 
ual origin for man, are apt, like Prof. Dawson, to confound 
the outworks with the citadel, and often think it necessary to 
defend positions which it is certain will ultimately have to be 
surrendered. ‘There is a certain prejudice and rancor in 
Principal Dawson’s manner of dealing with evolution which 
savors of the odium theologicum, and which belongs to most 
religious men in their assaults upon evolution. The deter- 
mined identification of religion with the inspiration of the 
Mosaic books is among the weak and foolish prejudices of 
this class. The staking the Christian or theistic faith of 
the world upon the maintenance of foundations so insecure 
is doubtless very pleasing to the scientists, who find it easy 
to riddle and shake this cob-house, and much prefer it for a 
ground of attack than the foundation laid in the very nature 
of man. That “evolution” is one of the methods of the Hter- 
nal and Shaping Spirit is, despite Prof. Dawson’s prophecies 
to the contrary, very certain to be established. But that it 
is the only or the chief method, or a method which carries 
its cause in itself, is less and less credible every day. | It 
really answers no question that is vital and deepest in 
man’s soul, and the simplest faith of a Christian peasant 
has a more rational aspect and a finer essence than the best 
statement which the agnostics and the anti-theists have 


. yet been able to give to the question, “Who made me, and 


for what end?” 


. THE PROPOSED MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE, AGAIN. 


Tux friends of the proposed Ministers’ Institute will doubt- 
less feel greatly obliged to the Christian Register for its hearty 
endorsement of the plan. The ardent and whole-souled 

“way in which the project is received by the Register 
proves how wholly the advocates of the scheme can de- 
pend on the sympathy and furtherance of the venerable 
organ of New England Unitarianism. The solicitude shown 


that the projectors of the Institute may correct all misjudg- 
ments in advance and have the full benefit of the wisest 


- counsel is one every friend of the movement must gratefully | and interested, are to be forbidden to listen.” 


eh decoiats The Register asks some leading questions, 
which, being somewhat familiar with the views of the 
originators of the Institute, we will try to answer. 

First. It wishes to know for its clients, the younger minis- 
ters, to what extent the proposed instruction is to be superior 
to that which they have recently received, upon the same 
subjects, from Professors Hedge, Clarke, Stearns, Everett, 
Abbot, Young, Livermore, Brigham and Cary?” As most of 
these Professors are among the learned persons invited to 
address the Institute, we do not see how any instruction 
from them is likely to be superior to that which they are in 
the habit of giving in their professional chairs. We suspect 
that the devisers of the scheme never thought of suggesting 
any incompetency in the instructors or teachings of the two 
theological schools at Cambridge and Meadville, or they 
would have put the work they desire to see done into other 
hands. They proceeded, we conclude, upon the notion that 
young men, and men not young, after a few years of practi- 
cal experience in the ministry, usually find themselves in a 
condition to appreciate instruction, theological and pastoral, 
much better than in the days of special preparation. They 
probably felt, too, that the professors might, for such men, 
condense and concentrate the results of their own studies 
and make general statements of great value, which it would 
be less useful and wise to give to beginners. We are satis- 


| fied that unlearning what had been previously taught in the 


theological schools was no part of the plan, although we do 
not doubt that a great readiness to retract any errors of 
opinion would be the desirable and useful spirit both of 
teachers and taught. 


In regard to the second question, “whether the most 
valuable papers prepared for the Institute will or will not be 
afterward accessible in the Unitarian periodicals,” we 
should reply, judging by past experience, that they probably 
will be. But then, they would not exist at all to be thus 
published, if they were not called forth by an occasion of 
oral delivery. This, however, is not the real answer. Lec- 
tures read at home and unaccompanied by the authors’ 
personality, voice and earnestness, produce far less decisive 
influence than oral discources. And discourses heard in 
company by sympathetic and congenial minds carry with 
them an illuminating and contagious influence which is none 
the less powerful because it cannot be accurately defined. 
This is the main reason why sermons preached and sermons 
read at home are such different and unequal forces. 
the real foundation of public worship that men feel and 
understand in each other’s presence and in God's presence 
together what they seldom feel or understand in their privacy. 
Usually the very persons who read public discourses most 
eagerly and interestedly are those who first heard them; 
and oftentimes, alas! they ‘ind they are like the man who 
brought home the shell that delighted him so much, but 
could not bring home the sea, the shore and the sky that 
gave it its special charm. 

Thirdly. “Why the Institute, if needed and profitable, is 
to meet so seldom?” Mainly, because it has to content itself, 
in view of time and cost, with doing a little, instead of doing 
all the good it could desire. The National Conference is, in 
part, becoming a Ministers’ Institute. It meets only once in 
two years. The new plan isto double these opportunities for 
ministers, and to make what is only one object with the 
Conference, the special object of the Tuptiiaic—instra kon 
for the ministers. 

The Register “ cannot understand why some laymen may 
be invited to be speakers, yet all laymen, however studious 
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some subjects very important to ministers at this time of day 
which experts in science or medicine or law or art or politi- 
cal economy are better fitted to lecture upon than any theolo- 
gian. It was considered desirable to open room for calling 
in such help when it became desirable to get the best availa- 
ble information upon such topics. There is no doubt, 
considering the proportion of laymen to ministers, that the 
general weight of intelligence and worth is with the laity 
and not with the clergy, especially in this country, and un- 
questionably hundreds of men and women might and would 
profit by the lectures of the Ministers’ Institute. But prac- 
tical schemes of usefulness have to be limited to the means 
at hand and to the object proposed. At present this is a 
Ministers’ Institute and a Unitarian ministers’ Institute, and 

“is confined to this class exclusively, as the meetings of any 
other association for definite objects are confined, for reasons 
of expediency, to add the force of a strong professional fel- 
lowship and common interest, to secure a larger frankness 
and a fuller and more affectionate confidence and to exclude 
differences that would embarrass and weaken the particular 
ends sought. 

As it is commonly necessary to have general rules for the 
governance of all assemblies, the men who knew what they 
were seeking adopted, after very serious deliberation, such 
rules as they thought most favorable to their object., 


It is difficult to accomplish very large objects, such as 
the bringing together all the wise men and women in our 
American Christendom to debate great theological or eccle- 
siastical questions. ‘The Ministers’ Institute is a modest and 
humble effort to accomplish a little good in the Unitarian 
ministry, by disinterested labor and co-operation on the part 
of as many as incline to come together, on a plan which is 
not yet fully before them. As none of the projectors have 
or can have any objects that are selfish or ambitious—as 
they represent all schools, ages and tendencies in the Unita- 
rian body—it is to be hoped that if any cold water is to be 
thrown upon the plan, it will all be as clean as possible. 
Perhaps the scheme is weak, untimely, superfluous, wound- 
ing to somebody’s feelings. If so, itis not at all indispen- 
sable it should go forward. We do not believe its under- 
takers very much covet the labor it may involve. Even 
should it fail, as many supposed the National Conference 
undertaking would fail, and some even now think it has 
failed, we do not believe it would be mortyfying or distress- 
ing to its hopeful proposers. If only fifty or even twenty 
earnest young ministers came once together, the time would 
not be wholly lost, and if they never came together again, 
there would be no inconsolable grief. Let the Ministers’ 
Institute, then, try to succeed, and be encouraged to think 
it may. Seeing that its failure will do no harm to any ex- 
isting interest and break no hearts, while its success might 
do some important service, we incline to think this view will 
prevail among the ministers, and then the good wishes and 
high hopes of the Register will all be verified. 


We have received a copy of letters of Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, D.D., to the 
proprietors of the Brattle Square church in Boston, with their action 
thereupon, It is rare to find evidences of more disinterested and Chris- 
tian conduct than Dr. Lothrop’s, as it is presented in his correspondence 
with the society. He is frank, patient and forgiving. The action of the 
sosiety was not always what so old and faithful a minister, of over forty 
years’ service, might have expected, but their embarrassments were 
overwhelming and ended in a necessity of closing the church and offer- 
ing it for sale, We shall earnestly hope that the ancient society will 
not be dissolved. It is evident that Dr. Lothrop’s course produced a 
very kind and tender feeling before the correspondence closed, and that 
the people parted from their minister with genuine regret. There is not 
a word in Dr, Lothrop’s correspondence which he could wish to recall, 
or which any friend of his can read without sympathy and pride, 


let them remember to wait till the problem is worked out. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
_FROM CHICAGO. 


THE discussion over the ‘‘ success’’ of Moody is without consid- 
eration that, so far as numerical results. are concerned, the same 
work is repeated by Mormons, Indian ‘‘ White Clouds”’ and Hin- 
doo Fakirs. The simple question is, can anything be relied upon 
to develup any legitimate power of man except education? Is 
there a cross-road to scholarship or to saintship? We know very 
well that figures will not lie in the long run; but they may be made 
to tell some strange stories before the problem is worked out. So 
when Unitarians groan over the wonderful success of Mr. Moody, 
For 
one, two, or possibly six months a religious excitement may grow 
in fervor and accumulate strength; but no power of flaming pla- 
cards, illuminated street cars, vast tabernacles, and all the minu- 
tie of preparation and organization can keep up the appearance 
of success when the novelty is gone. Then comes the time for 
testing the work. If Mr. Moody and his co-laborers will make out 
a list of one thousand converts in Chicago by name, and wil) tell 
in what church they are finally reaped, I will volunteer to furnish a 
table of those men one year from date, and we will learn how many 
recede and how many proceed. A list has been published of so 
many atheists, so many infidels, etc., who have been brought to 
Jesus. Let us see if they will stay there. Isay this in no spirit 
of carping or disrespect for honest endeavors. I have the figures 
for several revival movements, and would like more. Of one 
great uprising in Central New York, six held to the churches at the 
end of two years out of nearly two hundred. The testimony of St. 
Louis is emphatic that the work of Mr. Hammond three years ago 
ended in a collapse. One of Mr. Moody’s workers of four or five 
years ago, wearing one of his badges, called on me last summer for 
help in establishing a liberal Sunday School in the, as he called it, 
“morally burned district.” ‘‘I aman atheist’”’ he said, ‘‘ but if 
you can help to start a movement for fairly teaching the principles 
of a good life I will contribute money and means. I don’t believe 
in anything concerning another life. I’ll hear no more about it. 
But our boys and girls need to be educated in the ways of right- 
eousness.” The result has been the Fifth Unitarian Sunday School. 
A night school is also sustained, in which not only the elementary 
studies are pursued, but vocal music and drawing. There are, be- 
sides, two debating and social clubs formed. The machinery has 
run on quietly for eight months. If we can keep the innumerable 
host of unemployed ministers from trying to start a church there 
with a salary, the work will steadily grow. 

Rabbi Kohler, of the Sinai Synagogue, is doing some strong 


_work. He has lately preached a radical sermon on ‘‘ The Penta- 


teuch ” which commands the attention of scholars. 

Learned, of St. Louis, has recently read an essay before the Wo- 
man’s Club discussing ‘‘The Experience of the Nation on Vital 
Topies,” in which he admirably says: ‘‘ If we could foresee at once 
all the difficulties that any course casts us into we should shrink 
from the undertaking or even deem it unwise.” 

Snyder’s ‘‘ Church of the Messiah” has a department for corres- 
pondents in which he answers the question, ‘‘ Can any who do not 
know Jesus be saved by living according to the light of Nature?” 
His answer shows lucidly how ‘‘Socrates and all other living 
heathen have but one destination.” It won’t do to get in the way 
of Snyder’s pen. 

There is talk here of calling Dr. Kittredge, of the Third Presby- 
terian, to Plymouth Congregational. A much better thing has 
been done by the Fourth Presbyterian, formerly Dr. Swing’s, in 
calling J. C. French, the accomplished Brooklyn preacher. A 
truer man and abler could not be selected. The Reformed Episco- 
pals would exceedingly like to get Dr. Thomas from the Metho- 
dists, one of the ablest men in the denomination hereabouts. He 
was driven out of Chicago by the presiding elder on account of his 
liberal views. O! for a revolution to recall the brilliant and witty 
Dr. Powers, formerly of St. John’s Episcopal, now of Bridgeport, 
Conn. He was also ‘‘ too broad.” 

It is a pity not to pick a few gems from some of the great “‘popu- 
lar” sermons of the day; so I give you a handful from a Christmas 
discourse that held its vast audience entranced, Religion is just 
as graceful in a charade asin a hymn-book.” ‘You will see a 
great change when the last shackle of iniquity snaps under the 


arm of the Lord Almighty. The Himalayas will become Mount. 


Zion, and the Pyrenees Moriah, and oceans the walking-places of 
him who trod the wave-cliffs of stormiest Tiberias; and the song 
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of salvation shall rise heavernward, until the great sky shall be- 
come the sounding-board that strikes back the shout of redemp- 


_ tion to the earth, until it rebounds again to the throne of the Infi- 
_ nite, and all heaven, rising on their thrones, beat time with their 


sceptres.” ‘‘Wandering through the snake-infested swamps of 


_ Africa, Christ’s heel will bruise the serpent’s head.” When relig- 


ion und poetry so charmingly combine, the result should not be 
POWELL. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


“*WuHat do you think now?” said Jerry Black to Mr. Seward 


after the Union cause had met with its most serious disasters 


during the war, and despair was casting its deepest shadows. 
‘‘Why,” said Mr. Seward, ‘‘I think, as I have always thought, 
that the Union will be saved.” ‘‘Well,” said the ex-Attorney- 
General, “ youare the most sanguine man l ever saw.” ‘‘ Not 
unreasonably so,” said Mr. Seward. ‘‘What would you say if you 
were to see a man with pains in his back, fever in his pulse and 
his skin covered with eruptions?’’ ‘‘I should say he had the 
small-pox and would die,” said Mr. Black. ‘‘I should not,” said 
Mr. Seward; ‘‘I should say he would live, for in such eases it is 
the ruJe to live and the exception to die.” 

Those who, like Mr. Seward, have an unwavering faith in the 


destiny of the republic believe it will safely emerge from its 


present danger. Although no one is sagacious enough to point 
out the way of salvation, a strong reliance is felt in the good com- 


- mon sense of the people, combined with their interest, and in what 


is called their ‘‘sober second thought.” Except for the meetings 
of the 8th of January, public sentiment is apparently more unani- 
mous and calm than it was before Congress assembled. The 
fever is not greater, but less. 

A prominent topic of interest just now among statesmen is the 
projected interoceanic canal, opening a water communication be- 
ttween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, via the Isthmus of Darien 
or Panama. British statesmanship secured the control of the 
canal through the isthmus of Suez, and it is well worthy of Amer- 
ican ambition to obtain like advantages in the Western hemis- 
phere. If inthe quarrel about the Presidency we allow so great 
a prize to escape our grasp, we shall forfeit our character for 
political and commercial sagacity. The recent great survey of 
woute demonstrates the feasibility of the enterprise. 

Another project is the establishment in Washington of a grand 
national museum, to which may be transferred the many interest- 
ing objects exhibited by the United States Government at Phila- 
delphia, and also the numerous gilts which have been tendered by 


_ other governments to our own. It is proposed to devote the mil- 


lion and a half of dollars contributed by Congress to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition to the creation of a permanent exhibition at the 
capital of the nation. This, with a grand effort on the part of all 


_ the people of the United States in its success, will give this coun- 
‘try an institution rivalling the British Museum. 
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LITERATURE. 
A NEW SERVICE BOOK. 


Tur American Unitarian Association in 1868 published, 


‘in connection with the Hymn and Tune Book, “Services 


for Congregational Worship.” The compiler said in the 
preface: “The present work is an attempt to supply a want 
very generally expressed, both by clergy and by laity, 
which has already led to the preparation of several manuals, 
more or less extended; but which doos not yet seem to find 


what satisfies it.” We have had no personal experience in 
f using this work from Sunday to Sunday, but expressions of 


aa disappointment from members who have used it, lead us to 


believe that the want, which is emphasized both by the com- 
- piler and ourselves, still does not “find what satisfies it.” 
_ A recent careful aioe gan of the whole book satisfies us 


. "much needed. In fact, using our plain privilege of offer- 


ing ‘advice to the officers of the Association, which is the ser- 


revision of f this book, but ve issue of a new work upon the 
basis, perhaps, of this one. The principal merit of the 
“Services for Congregational Worship ” is its adaptation, in 
many places very tender and uplifting, of Bible language 
and the words of ancient collects and litanies. Every prayer- 
book should hold on firmly to the past; it should retain 
many of those choicest expressions of pious feeling to which 
ancient men were moved by the Holy Spirit, and the antiqnity 
of which but redoubles their native power. In this respect, 
and it is a matter of first consequence, this book stands 
almost, if not entirely, free from criticism. But in many 
other respects, on points of greater or lesser consequerce, it 
seems to us very ill-adapted to our needs. 


To proceed from small matters to greater:—The book is, 
to our thinking, too long in and of itself. When bound, as is 
often the case, with the Hymn and Tune Book, it makes a 
cumbrous volume. But, whether used separately (and 
many would prefer this way,) or between the same covers 
with the Hymn Book, it might be shortened one-third, at 
least, to great advantage. Other things being equal, the 
briefer the work the better. If mere gain of space were de- 
sired, the book could be abbreviated much without change 
of its plans. The chants, which are in the Hymn Book, and 
for which hymns would often be used, could be omitted; and 
the repetition of the Order is not essential in every service. 
But some portions of the Psalter should, for various reasons, 
be left out; and our objections to the Order of Service go 
further than to its simple repetition. Most of our congrega- 
tions are accustomed to a very simple order of service, and 
unaccustomed to any prescription of that order except by 
usage. The simpler the order followed, then, in the service- 
book, and the less the prominence given to it, the better. 
The “Services,” although not going to an extreme, elaborates 
the order more than many would like, more especially in the 
evening prayer. But whether we speak from prejudice or 
from good taste, we should decidedly object to the promi- 
nence and importance given to the Order in each service 
with its minute directions for position. The directions are 
generally unobjectionable in themselves, but their proper 
place is, asin Rey. Dr. Clarke’s “ Book of Worship,” once for 
all at the beginning. It reminds one too much of machin- 
ery to be told in each service that here you are to stand and 
there you are to sit, that now you are to sing and now you 
are to read and now again to pause for silent prayer, and 
that, finally, you are “recommended to reverently pause a 
short time, after the benediction,” before leaving your place. 
Surely it is a more excellent way to let usage settle many of 
these small matters. Let the compiler make his suggestions 
in his introduction, and withhold them from obtrusively 
staring’ in the face of the worshipper in his every mood. 

The Lord’s Prayer is inserted with each service. To the 
custom of so using it, we think it may well be said that Jesus 
seems never to have so intended it, and that the frequent reit- 
eration tends toward weakening its effect, and toward “ the 
vain repetitions ” of the heathen. 

“The Psalter follows, in the main, the reading of the later 
edition of the Chapel Liturgy.” We have not the Chapel 
Liturgy at hand, so that the authority it follows in its reading 
is not known to us. But the authority can hardly be higher 
than that of Noyes or of Samuel Sharpe, whose translations 
are by us. From these, as well as from the Common Ver- 
sion, this’Psalter varies much. Often it departs from them 
to the loss of correctness, more often with a greater loss of 
poetical spirit and expression. Compare with the accepted 
yersion, or with Noyes’ translation, these renderings of famil- 


eet of the denomination only, we should counsel not a | iar passages: “I will lay me down in peace and take my 
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rest,” ‘“ My voice shalt thou hear betimes, early in the morn- 
ing will I direct my prayer unto thee,” “O Lord, our Gov- 

. ernor, how excellent is Thy name,” “To behold the fair beauty 
of the Lord,” “ The Lord is the wholesome defence of His 
anointed,” “ With Thy favorable kindness wilt Thou defend 
him,” “ My soul thirsteth for Thee ina barren and dry land;” 
or the entire Psalms Nos. 15, 23, 24. The common version 
is nearly always more poetical, while Dr. Noyes’ is generally 
more accurate and poetical also than this Psalter, the adop- 
tion of which seems a case of “advancing backwards.” 

That revision which the Book of Psalms, of course, de- 

mands before it can be profitably read by modern Christian 
people in church, has not here been carried far enough. 
Some of David’s milder imprecations upon his enemies, (that 
they are the enemies of the Lord also goes without saying) 
‘have been retained, to jar upon the minds of a more civilized 
age. The feeling with which the Hebrew regarded all for- 
eign nations and gods should not be revived in our memory 
by passages the narrowness of which we at once perceive. 
Our later Christian doctrine of Providence does not say, 
‘Upon the ungodly he shall rain snares, fire and brimstone, 
storm and tempest;” nor does our doctrine of Immortality 
say: “The dead praise not the Lord, neither they who go 
down into silence.” Shall we continue to read that “The 
wrath of God endureth but the twinkling of an eye,” or 
to ask, “ Wilt Thou continue Thy wrath from generation to 
generation?” or, “ What profit is there in my blood when I 
go down to the pit?” Is it in accordance with a cheerful 
Christianity to repeat that, “The days of man are but as 
grass,” ‘“ Man is like a thing of naught,” “ Man walketh in a 
vain show,” “ Verily every man living is altogether vanity ?” 
To repeat in cold blood David’s words of excitement, “ my 
sins are more in number than the hairs of my head” cannot 
be a performance whose sincerity is obvious. How much 
the Psalms gain in power by occasionally translating the 
name Jehovah by “The Eternal” readers of Matthew 
Arnold will not need to be told, while many must sometimes 
weary of the paraphrase, “Lord.” We do not perceive 
what important end is gained by arranging the Psalms under 
the days of the month. An arrangement, as in the “Book 
of Worship,” by subject matter, would be far more conven- 
ent and profitable. If the as:ription, “Now unto the 
King,” ought to be repeated at the end of each reading, 
which we much doubt, a perhaps hypercritical taste would 
suggest that “etc,” at the end of the last two lines has not 
a good look, 


When we come to examine the prayers inserted in the ser- 
vices, we find much to surprise. We are afraid that devotion 
can hardly prevent the suggestion of political thoughts by 
the petitions for the President of the United States. Cer- 
tainly many good citizens would not refrain from smiling if 
they should read, “ From all sedition, privy conspiracy and 
rebellion, deliver us.” A broader smile might be excused 
upon the face of a Unitarian responding, “O Lord! deliver 
us,” to the clergyman’s “From all false doctrine, heresy and 
schism.” Imagination might please herself by picturing a 
congregation of scientific farmers, doctors and signal-service 
officers joining in the litany, “ From lightning and tempest, 
plague, pestilence and famine, O Lord! deliver us.” But 
leaving this levity, what does this mean for us, “In the 
hour of death and in the day of judgment deliver us,” 
“Remember not, Lord, our offences neither take Thou ven- 
geance of our sins,” “Deal not with us after our sins, nei- 
ther reward us after our iniquities,” “Rescue us from the 
punishment which for our sins we deserve.” What has 
courageous piety to-day to do with such utterances? David 


‘gion does not diminish their faith, and it does make it easier 


a kindness!” If the wounds of a friend are faithful, how 
much more those inflicted by a Divine Love which is not 
Love if it is not justice! Notin satire, but in all seriousness, ~ 
we would suggest that a very important petition has been 
omitted from the litany quoted above: “ From all insincerity, 
from every manner and degree of hypocrisy, from saying 
what we do not mean, from repeating what we do not believe, 
from formality and cant, O Lord, deliver us!” 

The phrases in the prayers which refer to Christ are es- 
pecially to be considered in revision. Some passages in the 
“ Services,” we can hardly suppose any considerable number 
of Unitarians would be strenuous to retain. Such are, 
“We bless Thee above all for Thine inestimable love in the 
redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ,” “ Al- 
mighty Father, who hast given Thine only Son to die for 
our sins, and to rise again ‘for our justification,” “We are 
followers of Christ whom Thou hast made to be to us wisdom 
and righteousness, sanctification and redemption,” “Our 
only mediator and advocate,” “Help Thy servants whom 
Thou hast redeemed through his most precious blood.” 
But if we are to have a Service Book which shall commend 
itself to many young minds now, and to more hereafter, who 
will repeat only what they honestly feel as truth in thought 
and in expression, we must go further, and leave out such 
phrases as these: “O God, who by Thy Son hast opened the 
way of life to all who hear and believe,’ “Through Thy 
blessed Son have mercy upon us,” “When Thou gavest 
him to deliver man, it pleased Thee that he should be born 
of a virgin; ” and the four Christmas collects on the eighty- 
fifth page. Many of our body in wide and high repute could 
not conscientiously repeat the passages referring to the res- 
urrection of Jesus as a physical event, without mental reser- 
vation which would be unbecoming anywhere, and especially 
in a house of the God of Truth. Others, not few in number, 
having a love for the person and the word of our great Elder 
Brother, which yields to none in strength of feeling, like not 
to be saying of or to Him, “Lord, Lord.” “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ” occurs very often in these prayers. Nearly every 
petition is offered “in His name ;” our morélity, even, is to 
be through him. Itis nota trustworthy interpretation of 
the word of Jesus with pure literality so to obscure his 
meaning, nor a sign of spirituality to make his name a form- 
ula, when he wished his disciples to pray “in his spirit.” 
Surely a revolt only against the letter which killeth and 
obedience to the spirit which makes alive a true honor for 
the life of God in the soul of man led a friend of mine once 
to end his Divinity Cuapel prayer, “These things, Our 
Father and Our God, we ask in owr own name.” Thus do 
many vf us feel about these matters. Itis a slight thing to 
ask that those who have no difficulty about the words and 
phrases should omit them from the printed page. The omis- 
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for us t> join in worship with them, without changing the 
meaning of what we read. 

This counsel may seem too purely negative. We know 
it is easy to advise what to omit. But we stop here because 
no external word can effect in the revision that positive tone 
of loye for Christ which the internal spirit of the compiler 
himself alone can cause. That spirit, if sensitive to the 
many desires of our body of believers, will speak of Jesus in 
varied ways, and, dropping some few hindering epithets and 
phrases, will not note their absence in the large force of its 
attachment to the Man of Nazareth. 

We trust that of Jesus the reviser of our Service Book will 
so speak in a way that shall express our body’s thought and | 
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feeling as they actually are to-day. We trust that in other 


respects the prayers will be animated by a noble and com- 


prehensive piety. Let us not say too often, “We beseech 
Thee to hear us;” let us not give a peculiar turn to the Be- 
atitudes by asking, “ Give to us meekness that we may inherit 
the earth. Grant unto us to be merciful that we may obtain 


merey;” let us not, in. the marriage service, adduce the 


doubtful sanction of Paul; let us not dare to pray over a 
sick person, “We pray that Thou wouldst be pleased to 
remove his disorder and restore him to health;” let us not 
retain Apocalyptic visions of heaven which we have outgrown. 
But let us deal with our services, from invocation to benedic- 
tion, as with our hymns, saying nothing our intellect docs 
not approve and our heart feel. Let us have a Service 
Book which, flavored with antiquity, shall also show itself a 
fresh production of our own religious time. It will come to 
light in an age when knowledge is increased and the world 
is vaster than before. Let it thank God for all knowledge 
of nature and of man with a high gratitude; let it petition 
for quickening of mind and for intellectual virtue, and ask 
that faith keep even pace with inquiry, that man may feel 
and act in accord with his latest light, that, while earthly 
science comes, heavenly wisdom shall not linger. 
N. BG. 


REVIEWS. 


The International Keview 
For January and February contains an interesting article from 
Prof. Curtius on ‘‘ Olympia in the Berlin Museum.” A very suc- 
cessful effort to set up in their original position the statues lately 
discovered and disinterred in Olympia has gone forward in Berlin 
with very instructive success. The condition and splendor of 
Greek art in the age preceding Phidias is here illustrated with 
great beauty and high educative prospects. The statue of Victory 
is pronounced of ravishing beauty and lightness, its pose and 
draperies being full of the suggestion of motion. Thesimplicity of 
the pedestal is much admired, and attention is drawn to the sub- 
traction from the effect of the figure by the elaborate and ornate 


pedestals which it is the modern fashion to place under statues. 


The atteution which is now so rewardingly given to the recovery of 
long-buried treasures of art, and which has been so conspicuous in 
Dr. Sehliemann’s explorations at Troy, promises a general revival 
of the study of classic taste and a fresh and more intelligent appre- 
ciation of Greek genius and skill. Mr. Bryant’s fine sonnet on 
“The Dangers of Manhood” separates Prof, Curtius’ article from 
its pendant, an article on ‘‘The Paris Salon of 1876,” in which 
pictures and sculptures are considered with great critical decisive- 
ness by M. Charles Gindriez, apropos of the chief exposition in 
France, the annual salon, in this case, of 1876. This article is an 
excellent example of the care, knowledge and conscientiousness of 
art criticism in France, and makes us feel our American deficien- 
cies in critical acumen and knowledge of the subject. 

M. Gindriez discusses the question whether art is possible under 
popular governments, sceing that its great periods have always 
been those of imperial power, and usually those of the decadence 
of political freedom and even of moral elevation. ‘He alleges that 
the genius of French artists has not gone out with the extinction of 
monarchy and imperialism in France, and that evidence exists to 
show that there is even a quickening of taste, power and enter- 
prise under the new conditions of republicanism. It seems to us 
quite absurd to suppose that art, which is an eternal necessity of 
human nature, should have any dependence upon forms of goyern- 
ment, which are accidental and perishable. It is not our form o 
government which depresses art in America, but the rawness and 
ciudity of our general culture and the preoccupation of the higher 
intelligence of the people with more pressing interests. We shall 
not have any high or pure art until more of the mind and aspira- 
tion of the country are released from the dominion of primary pur- 
suits. M. Gindriez praises highly some statues of M. Paul Dubois, 
whose character is as interesting as his works, and who has de- 
lighted Paris by two recent statues, one of ‘‘ Charity,” another of 
‘“Military Courage,” parts of a monument to Gen. Lamoriciere. 


They are acknowledged to be among the chief triumphs of modern 


sculpture. The criticism on the several chief exhibitors of pic- 
tures is very instructive, and proves that the French are steadily 
overcoming their disposition to extremes and uniting the merits of 
form and eolor, of strict study of nature, with that idealism with- 
out which photography is better than pictorial art. 

Mr. R. R. Bowker’s careful eriticism (6th article) on Daniel 
Deronda should be read in connection with Mr. E. P. Whipple’s, in 
the last North American. It is very able and interesting, and 
shows a fine insight. It has little of the kindling enthusiasm of 
Whipple’s fine abandon to his admiration, stated, though it be, in 
terms of careful discrimination. Mr. Bowker, however, pronounces 
George Eliot ‘‘ easily first among living writers,” which might be 
considered a pretty wholesale eulogy. He writes of her genius 
with reverence, but he concludes that she is unreligious, not irre- 
ligious; that she has two plots, neither of which is subsidiary to 
the other; that it is not certain that this is her best work, and not 
sure that it is not a decline from her former standard ; that poster- 
ity alone can judge. All this is in inverted form such a tribute to 
George Eliot that we think even Mr. Whipple will be satisfied. 


- We do not ourselves feel this pious necessity of putting our shoes 


off our feet in judging George Eliot, and we are by no means cer- 
tain that she is the first living writer. She is certainly the most 
unusual of all reeent women in her union of masculine vigor with 
feminine delicacy, of scientific and philosophic attainments with 
literary art and wsthetic taste, of dramatic with lyrical and narra- 
tive and critical powers. But she has the limitations of a nature 
essentially skeptical and unable to rest. She is the product and 
representative of the new age which has broken with opi lar 
faith, and is trying to create a new ethics and a new reason and 
rule for human life, apart from all reference to a living God or a 
personal immortality. If she uses the Christian or theistio vacab- 
ulary at all, it is only as an artist and without intending to confess 
any belief in its implications. Proudly able to face all uncer- 
tainties herself, and above the folly of wishing to weaken the posi- 
tive faith in other minds, with nothing destructive in her noble 
soul, she simply detaches herself from the prejudices of believing 
spirits, and analyzes and uses the faiths of others as if a mere vis- 
itor from another order of intelligences, and not sharing ths nature 
or experiences of her characters. The woman disappears in the 
artist, the truly human in the abstract intelligence of scmething 
neither male nor female, neither good nor bad, neither right nor 
wrong. ‘This absolute indifference makes her an extraordinary 
reflector of all forms of character, so that villains and weaklings 
and saints and heroes get equal justice from the clear mirror of 
her mind, that shows them just as they are, without preference or 
rejection. This is certainly high dramatic art. But whether the 
novelist is to sacrifice the advantages of his mixed profession of 
dramatie exhibitor and moral teacher, of actor and chorus, of story- 
teller and confidential friend of his reader, is certainly questiona- 
able. We have always a fear that George Eliot does not restrain 
any disposition to give us her own feelings about her characters ; 
that she finds a purely artistic air the one most easy for her to 
breathe, and that if she did speak out it would be all the worse for 
us. We cannot believe that this is wholesome, human and lasting. 
It flatters a present taste and meets a present mood of thought and 
feeling. It is vastly able and brilliant and interesting. But ib is 
essentially sad, discouraging and hardening. George Eliot is, asa 
novelist, what Lewes is as a philosopher or Huxley and Tyndall as 
physicists. Her writings are the artistic side of the evolution 
theory. They are not unchristian or irreligious, but the Christian- 
ity and religion in them are carefully dessicated of human mois- 
ture, and the writer herself is the only Deuws—ex-machina that we 
think of. There is »o danger of overrating this woman’s genius 
or the power and beauty of her works, but the aroma they exhale 
is for us not celestial. We read many feeble writers with more 
hearty sympathy and more confidence that their influence js henefi- 
cent. Indeed, bold as the prophecy may be, we doubt if her books 
will not lose charm and reputation with the disappearance o* th? 
philosophical and scientific speculations with which they are sv 
closely allied. 

We have nu space to name the other articles in this exeallent 
number of the International. H.W. B. 

A WinteR IN Ecypr anp Syrta. By Henry OC. Pottei, U.D. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A very pleasant book, especially to those who have trayelled in 
Egypt and Sytia. The fascipation of Eastern life, with its ~estfcd, 
brooding quality, may not appeal to the reason of the nineleentu 
century in the West, but it certainly has a strong effect upon the 
feeling and imagination of all who will put themselves under its 


potent influence. Even Cairo, with its busy inte and Keloiacsconle 
costumes, has a dreamy, basking air abont it entirely foreign to 
any equally busy city that we are familiar with. Mr. Potter has 
described this charm of Cairo and the Nile voyage, as well as 
the delightful quality of the climate and the peculiar customs and 
worship of the Mohammedans. One chapter is devoted to Coptic 
customs, with an account of a wedding among these Egyptian 
Christians. Another interesiing chapter describes the condition 
and progress of edueaticn in Egypt. A daughter of Archbiskop 
Whately has devoted her life to teaching Arab children; the pro- 
gress is very slow, but Mr. Potter says that her school contains 

two hundred girls, all of them bright and intelligent and eager to 
learn, Weremember being much interested in this school when 
we visited Cairo, some years ago. There are American schools 
also, but none as good and thorough as Miss Whately’s. It is a 
difficul ttask to combat the Eastern fatalism in the brains of these 
children, but once set the springs of thought and hope in motion, 
and we may look for something earnest and patriotic in their man- 
hood and womanhood. 

After describing his journey through Syria, Mr. Potter debates, 
in the last chapter, tne question, ‘‘Is it worth while to visit the 
Holy Land?” Hs says emphatically, Yes. Even though the tray- 
elling is very fatiguing, ‘‘it 2s worth while to visit the Holy Land, 
simply because in no other way can one derive impressions so 
vivid, so euduring and so enduringly helpful.” .. . . It 
makes the Bible another book; its geography becomes, so to 
speak, disentangled and distinet. Its scenery is an enduring 
memory and a perpetual and most helpful commentary.” For our- 

- selves, we can never forget the wild beauty of Jerusalem, the Dead 
Sea, Nazareth, and the Sea of Galilee, and these places are cer- 
tainly much more real than if we had only read of them and 
never seen them. Mr. Potter’s book would be an exceedingly 
pleasant companion on such a journey, as it gives in compact 
form much of what Murray describes at exhausting length. 


Porms, Early and Late. By Horatio N. Powers. Author of 
“Through the Year.” Chicago: Jansen, McCiurg & Co. 

The many friends of that genial broad-churchman, Rey. Dr. 
Powers, late rector of St. John’s Church, Chicago, have long de- 
sired to possess in Some permanent form the graceful poems with 
which he has enriched their church and home festivals, and uttered 
in melodious verse the sentiment of so many notable occasions in 
the literary and social life of the Lakeside City. This little vol- 
ume has been in part prepared to meet this wish, although con- 
taining much other matter of poetic and personal interest. The 
three-score poems are introduced by a tender and touching dedi- 
cation to his wife, whose pathos at once wins the reader and 
_ makes him feel as if he were taken into a sacred confidence. Our 
poet sings of ‘‘Home,” of ‘‘ Nature and Life,” of ‘‘ Faith,” and 
of ‘‘ Friendship.” Among the latter poems are two birth-day 
tributes to his friend, Wm. Cullen Bryant, and a charming sonnet 
to Robert Collyer, beginning: 

‘*T miss thy face, dear friend, thy voice, thy hand,” 

which first appeared in the columns of the LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 
The home poems have great tenderness of feeling and delicacy of 
moral insight. 
depths as well as the heights of life, and tasted of heart-sickness 
and sorrow, but whose manfuland devout spirit has won the victory 
through trust in God, and now distils its tears into sympathy for 
all who suffer and love for all who have need. The poems of Na- 
ture are full of warmth and color, betraying the ardent disciple of 
Izaac Walton, the climber of Rocky Mountain fastnesses, the ad- 
mirer of the grand and beautiful in natural scenery. In fine, this 
is not poetry that will be called remarkable, but a melodious, grace- 
ful, impassioned muse, that sometimes falls to a pathetic cadence, 
and whose sincerity and robust faith commend it to the most cas- 
ualreader. Itis especially welcome to those who have the privi- 
lege of an acquaintanes with the cultivated and warm-hearted au- 
thor. Certainly no one who recalls his admirable services to the 
twin causes of culture and catholicity in Chicago, as the coedjutor 
of David Swing and Dr. Thomas, but will find especial pleasure in 
the perusal of this latest contribution to the poetic literature of 
the West. OC. Wis SW 


Couony BALLADS. By George L. Raymond. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 

“Colony Ballads” ought to establish the reputation of Mr. George 
L. Raymond as one of the most brilliant exponents of the Tupper- 
ian system in poetry. 

. We cannot class him with the ‘‘fleshly school,” for he lacks the 


The seamless 


Their heart tones reveal one who has trod the. 
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sensuous vehemence of Swinburne and his imitators. He does not 
remind us of Browning, for he makes a point of being intelligible. 
He has the placidity of Longfellow, but not the sympathetic force. 
Nothing about him particularly reminds us of Tennyson. Nor can 
we regard him asa survival of the Queen Anne era, although in pro-- 
fundity and unquestionable correctness of sentiment he does, un- 
doubtedly, suggest Pope. On the whole, we think we must credit 
Mr. Martin F. Tupper with the influence which directed the earliest. 
steps of Mr, Raymond’s muse. 

Beyond a doubt she does Mr. quapose™ eredit. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Raymond has succeeded even better 
than his master in attaining the end for which that gentleman’s 
verse has always striven—that of utter innoceuousness. There 
is nothing in ‘‘ Colony Ballads,” we can assure our readers, which 
could harm the smallest infant. : 2 

And if any wearied soul wishes to withdraw itself from the 
fevered and passionate current of modern poetry and rest by the 
cool and pellucid spring whence the author of ‘Proverbial Phil- 
osophy ” drew his mild inspiration, let him study the “ Ballads,” 
of which, for his further enlightenment, we append a podpte of 


characteristic verses : % 


[1765.] 


** If, brought to form one body, 
The colonies now ally; 

What comes to fall their freedom all 

Will prove, so Franklin thought, too small. 
‘We join,’ he wrote, ‘ or die,’”’ 


[ALLEN AT TICONDEROGA.] 


‘* Meantime, ‘ the eaptain,’ Allen cried ; 
And searee the word had said, 

Ere on a door was pounding loud 
To rouse his foe from bed. 


**It opened partly, where behold! 
In robes as white as fleece, 

The chief, beside his blushing bride, 
A picture stood of peace.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


DuRING the last few years a number of translations of the Norse: 
Sagas have appeared in England and America. Taking the re- 
markuble translation of Prof. Anderson, of Wisconsin University, — 
of two of the finest of these Sagas as a text, Prof. Hj. Hj. Boyesen, 
of Cornell, has prepared for the March number of the International 
Review a somewhat elaborate paper on the Saga Civilization; the. 
literary and social ideals of that age as illustrated by the Sagas. 
Prof. Fiske, of Cornell, and Prof. Boyesen have between them, 
privately, the only complete library of this literature in the United 
States. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Tue Ducurss or Rosemary Lang. By B, L. Farjeon. 75 cents. 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 


LanGe’'s CriticaL, DoctRINAL AND HOoMILETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Scriptures. 
VIT. $5.00. 


Vol, 


From @. P. Putnam's Sone. 
THe PLains OF THE GREAT West, and Their Inhabitants. 
U.S.A. Illustrated. $4.00. 


From Slote, Woolman § €,,119 and 121 William < treet, New York. 
M4nrg Twain’s Apuesive Scrap Book. 
From Anson D. F. Rundolph & Co. 


Tue Stan AND THE CLoups. By the Hon. Mrs. Charles Hobart, author of ‘The Changed ~ 
Cross.”’ 75 cents. 


By Richard Irving Dodge, 


MAGAZINES. 
Tax NationaL QuirtEeRLy Review. December, 1876. 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 
Wipr Awake, 


ART AND SCIENCE. 
ART NOTES. 


Every art can elevate itself above a mere handicraft 
only by being devoted to the expression of lofty thought. 
—MENDELSsouN. 


A pecuuiariry of Japanese pictorial art is the total absence 
of any indication of a feeling for the beautiful, either in 
choice of subject, or in treatment. 
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Av Schauss’ may be seen two excellent panels by Miss 
‘Greatorex—one a shock of golden corn, the other a bunch 
of Scotch thistles. Much of this panel-work exhibited now- 
a-days is trivial; but in these pieces there is earnest work 
for the love of it. 


Ar Knoedler’s there is a landscape by Robbins which 
shows great improvement upon the work heretofore exhibited 
by this artist, who belongs to the school of literalism which 
takes no liberties with nature. The subject is, “L’Aiguille 
du Midi, Chamounix.” 


Mr. Gurorak H. Moors, Superintendent of the Lenox 
Library, gives notice that upon special application by postal 
card he will issue tickets of admission to the exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture, which will be open to the holders 
of such tickets on Mondays and Thursdays until further 
notice, between the hours of 11 am.and4p.m. Among the 
artists represented in the collection are, Andrea del Sarto, 
Constable, Copley, Delaroche, Gainsborough, Leslie, Rey- 
nolds, Ruysdael, Vanderlyn, Vernet and many other famous 
names. Mr. Moore should be addressed at the Library, 
Fifth avenue Seventieth and Seventy-first streets. 


Tur means by which the artist must work are not to be 
compared with those which are at the command of nature, 
and hence the attempt at a slavish imitation of nature can 
never meet with success. However loud the representatives 
of such a short-sighted, imitative tendency may proclaim 


' themselves as naturalists, their works will always be unnat- 


ural. It is the office of the true naturalist to carry the sem- 
blance of reality to the utmost limit of possibility, but this 
end he can attain only by a free, intelligent reproduction of 
what he has seen, and by a thorough comprehension as well 
as a perfect mastery of the means which are at the service of 
art.—Von Bezoxp. 


Two fundamental distinctions underlie art. I call them 
Reahsm and Idealism, from want of clearer words to express 
my meaning. The former applies to the portraiture of the 
external world, and partakes more or less of copying and 
imitation. It affects local and particular truths; is circum- 
seribed in action and motive; inclines to inventories of 
things in its poorer estate; is apt to be cold, pedantic, mi- 
nutely fine or broadly rough, and seldom rises above con- 
summate dexterity and intellectual appreciation. Idealism 
bases itself on universal truth. It deals more with emotions 
and ideas than facts and action, opposing imagination to 
perception, on which realism chiefly rests. Inventing, sug- 
gesting, creating, the former is the poetry of fine art; the 
latter is prose. How to combine perfect execution with pro- 
found thought, and while rendering temporal and special 
iruths, to endow them with the spirit of the ideal and eternal, 
is the great problem of art.—Jarves. 


Atx criticism should be catholic and tolerant, but little of 
itis so. Our canons are made up, not of principles, but of 
personal likes and dislikes, which are often capricious or acci- 
dental, and which almost always depend somehow upon 
temperament. The man of indoor feeling and habit, the 
merchant for example, or the student, almost certainly re- 
gards landscape art as inferior to genre ; while the out-door 
man—farmer, sportsman or tourist, reverses this judgment. 
The domestic man condemns historical art as theatrical; the 
man of affairs regards domestic scenes as sentimental. Bril- 
liant color offends those who have no eye for color; breadth 
of treatment disturbs the precisian; finish, the idealist. To 
cure this narrowness let the question be asked, “ What was 
the aim of the artist?” If that was worthy, the work well- 
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done is sufficient justification; whether the aim be to tell 
the truth and no more, as Hunt; to moralize, as Hogarth;. 
to amuse, as Leech; to imitate, as Desgoffe or Jacquemart; 
to be minutely true, like Richards, or broadly so, like Corot. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


[FOR THE INQUIRER. | 


GOD is AN VTi. 
BY M. J. SAVAGE, 


I BREATHE the flery furnace-breath ; 
I feel God’s hammer blows; 

I faint, as in the grip of death, 
As round His hard laws close. 


Let me be patient; for ’tis love 
Enkindles all the flame, 

The blows His faithful mercy prove, 
And echo His dear name. 


His tender hand, with iron grasp, 
Me on the anvil holds, 

His breath the flames that round me clasp 
With flercely burning folds. 


The lightning fire and thunderous beat 
Of forge and anvil storms, 

The rough ore, for God’s use unmeet, 
Shape to divinest forms. 


A NOVEMBER DANDELION. 


A TITTLE brown and withered weed, 
Part of the Summer’s unclaimed good, 
No golden hue, its beauty fled, 

It lives as one amidst the dead. 
Robbed of its Summer, spoiled of grace, 
Why lifts it yet its wistful face? 

But, look again! a sudden change 

Has come upon the lifeless thing. 

All spotless in transparent white 

It floats as if on angel wing; ~ 

All robed in purest, sweetest white, 
The brown husk fallen to the ground, 
The flower soul stands in beauty crowned, 
Oh! human soul, the teaching see 
From out this life’s dull misery. 

For every beauty sought not found, 
For every yearning left uncrowned, 
For eyery hour of summer glow 
Buried and lost in winter’s snow 
There waits a compensation full, 

A joy which hides no sort of pain, 

A mystery solved, a love made plain, 


NovEMBER, 1876. E.. A. 0. 
MR. WEISS’S IDEAS OF WOMEN. 


I wave just read the essay on “Women and Men,” in Mr. 
Weiss’s last delightful volume, Wit, Humor and Shakspeare. 
The author seems not to have escaped the general infection, 
adesire to solve the mighty puzzle of womanhood. I wish we 
might never fall into worse hands. With regard to most of 
the brilliant and searching criticisms of women which are 
being so rapidly crowded into modern literature, I think 
many women must experience the same degree of astonish- 
ment as befell the Irishman when he heard bis case so elo- 
quently pleaded at the bar. Paddy said he never knew 
before what a miserable fellow he was; and woman might 
with equal frankness say that she never before suspected 
what an egregious simpleton she was. Every man, from 
Adam down, has deemed it necessary to account for the exist- 
ence of woman on some new theory of his own. Nobody 
seems willing to take her for granted and give her a fair 
letting alone; but all follow the example of their ancestor in 
the garden and act asif they had just discovered the fair 
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Eve of creation sleeping by a stream, and were in duty bound 
to classify and label her at once. Some woman ought to 
write another Essay on Man! Not man, that splendid ab- 
straction who stands for humanity at large, but man in the 
concrete—not man, but men. 
the slow fire of impartial criticism, until they were done 
brown, then left swimming in some gelatinous mixture of 
compliments and sentimentalisms, and served up hot. If 
they did not like it, it would be their own fault. The feast 
is one of their own originating, the sauce of their own pro- 
viding, and in the matter of sauces the proverb says there 
should be no discrimination between the sexes. 

Most of what Mr. Weiss has to say is exasperatingly true. 
Witlrthis much of an admission to begin with, let us take a 
rapid review of the essay itself. There is a shade of depre- 
cation in the first sentence, as though the author knew he 
was entering upon a foolish business. ‘Man draws near to 
woman with the fly-net of his analysis, thinking to steal up 
and capture the secrets of her disposition.” The greatest 
obstacle to be met with in this pursuit is the “ distance of 
sex;” the attributes of both men and women being greatly 
modified by sex. Sex imposes upon woman certain modes 
and habits of life, which heretofore have made it impossible 
that her education should be anything but a second-hand 
affair; a learning by “hearsay,” which will make any one’s 
judgments, “sentiments rather than reflections.” Following 
this line of thought, he says: “She is more likely to be well- 
behaved than man, but less likely to be tolerant of ill-behav- 
iour. . . . She is apt to condemn swiftly and fatally, 
where man would suspend his judgment till all the qualify- 
ing facts were put into the case.” Here it seems as if Mr. 
Weiss had fallen into the common error of comparing the 
average woman with the superior man. Granted that the ave- 
rage woman does not care anything about facts as stepping- 
stones to a conclusion. Neither does the average man. If her 
judgments are mere sentiments, his are mere prejudices. If 
she is silly, he is stupid, and her prudery is matched by his in- 
difference. Coming up toa higher plane of thought and into a 
more refined social state, we find both men and women 
viewing the philosophic aspect of questions and giving 
rational consideration to subjects which polite society sets 
aside with virtuous indignation. 

Some one has said that, in comparing the merits of differ- 
ent religious systems, attention should be paid only to the 
highest thought in each. Soin comparing men and women, 
it is unfair to place the wisest of one sex beside the most 
foolish of the other. Very few philosophers have as yet 
been so philosophic as to choose a woman of culture and 
wisdom as the typical woman. The best of men cling to 
their Becky Sharpes and Dora Copperfields, and are loth to 
give them up. 


Mr. Weiss speaks of woman’s deficient sense of humor, 
and accounts by it, as Richard Grant White does, for her 
failure to appreciate Shakspeare. Only it is evident that Mr. 
White approves this deficiency, as being another blank space 
which helps to fill out the general emptiness of character so 
commendable ina woman. We are led to infer from his 
remarks on this subject, in a recent number of the Galaxy, 
that those women whom men most admire do not read 
Shakspeare. Mr. Weiss does not go so far as this, does not 
elevate the defect into a virtue, which, like many others, 

~ would be no virtue at all in a man. Nevertheless he seems 
to doubt if this small vacuum in woman’s cranium will ever 
be filled. “Women are not good readers of any kind of 
plays. the Shaksperian ideal of the great passions 
of mankind has to be watered for her through the modern 
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They should be held before’ 


novel, trickle by trickle of protracted rhetoric, drop by drop 
of overflavored style.” They presist in judging Shakspeare’s 
characters according to the standard of their friends and 
neighbors, and object to them because they do not wear 
frock coats and silk hats. There is a broad foundation of 
truth in this. I have seen women who would simper and 
squirm over one of Bret Harte’s stories, and bridle with re- 
sentment at the mention of Josh Billings or Artema~ Ward. 
Still, some of us have not such exquisite susceptibilities and 
take a true, manly delight in Falstaff and Prince Hal. 

Among the “vices which circulatethrough the world with- 
out invading the seclusion of women,” are certain financial 
operations which she never understands and concerning 
which her husband can impose upon her credulity to any 
extent, making her believe in his perfect honesty, even though 
she is spending three-quarters of his income for jewelry. It 
may be that men believe women are just so simple and inno- 
cent as this, but you'll never get women to believe it of them- 
selves or of each other: A woman may not know much 
about logic, but she has a smattering of arithmetic, and her 
extravagance in nine cases out of ten is to be set down to 
pure selfishness and not ignorance. 

The author thinks women do not like to read the newspapers, 
and I am afraid that is true too. He says, “I have been 
astonished at the repugnance of intelligent and sprightly 
women for the labor that the genuine news of the day from 
every nation requires, as it deserves to be extracted from 
papers of value and dignity.” Of course he has many pleas- 
ant things to say about woman’s intuition, ete., all of which 
I fancy sounds oddly to women themselves, who may sus- 
pect with reason that whatever expertness they may possess 
in certain directions is but an absence of man’s awkward- 
ness. 

When women assume the role of agitators, Mr. Weiss 
thinks they are apt to hurt both themselves and their cause 
by their volubility, but this he excuses by saying: “A wo- 
man’s language becomes exacerbated because she is so in- 
adequate to protest by actions.” 

He closes with a paragraph filled with the noblest senti- 
ments, and every woman on reading it will hold her head a 
little higher—or a little lower: “When, however, a noble 
woman with a level countenance repudiates an unjust charge, 
she transfers herself from the bar to the bench, and unseats 
her summoners. The rebuke pulls down the accusers’ eyes 
from their threat, and they seem to go wandering into 
corners furtively for refuge.” Cetra P. Woomtey. 


SELECTIONS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORK AND IMPROVEMENT. 


|Rey. J. B. Harrison, in the Vineland Independent. } 

TuEsE suggestions about work for improvement are pur- 
posely made as plain and as practical as possible. I have 
avoided all wonderful plans for great movements, and have 
tried to keep to things that people can really do, almost any- 
where. I hope that all who think these suggestions good 
will act upon them, and talk about them in their families and 
among their neighbors. This will be real work-for improve- 
ment. I shall be grateful to anybody who will send me 
suggestions for other things which we can wisely try to do. 

1, A great means of culture, sure to be widely used in 
this country in the near future, is the work of reading cir- 


cles—little companies of three or four or a dozen persons, 


meeting informally to read and talk over what they read. 
If they try to have any formal organization, with officers, 
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or with much of a plan, failureis almost certain. No “ con- 
stitution” is needed for such work. Many such efforts fail 
because too many persons are invited to join the same cir- 
cle. There is no obligation to ask all our friends. Those 
left out can form another circle. . 

2. The effort to have young people read better books mer- 
its the attention and assistance of all thoughtful men and 
women. Books may do harm as well as good, and there are 
good books in abundance which are much brighter and 
more interesting than the poor ones which are so generally 
read. ‘Those who teach should know. 3 


3. The local newspaper is a very important means of edu- 
cation already, but in most cases it is conducted in an indo- 
lent and careless way, with great indifference to its possible 
influence in the culture of the people. In nearly all cases a 
few thoughtful men or even women could soon bring about 
a great improvement in the character of the papers of their 
town. But this cannot be done by those who have selfish 
objects in view, or who have pet plans for great reforms. 

4, The subject of amusements for the people needs far 
more thought and attention than it has yet received. Every 
village is visited each winter by a strolling company of actors 
or declaimers, who promise very attractive entertainments, 
but whose performances are usually unworthy of the sup- 
port of cultivated people, and very highly injurious to the 
tastes and manners of our children and young people. The 
amount of money which is annually wasted upon such per- 
sons is enormous, and it is carried away from our towns with- 
out the people receiving anything of real value in return, 
even in the way of amusement. The arrogant claims for 
support often put forward by travelling players and concert 
givers should be judged, like everything else, on the ground 
of utility. Usually every town they visit has better actors, 
singers and readers than they are. We greatly need the 
eftort of all intelligent men and women to foster everywhere 
a taste for cheap and harmless amusements. Our young 
people should be encouraged to cultivate, without going to 
extremes, their own powers for singing, humorous declama- 
tion and acting charades and dialogues; and the older peo- 
ple should not disdain to assist them. But all excess in the 
hours, costumes or arrangements, should be strictly avoided. 

Every community should provide its own amusements, 
and depend upon its own resources as to personal talent. 
The fashionable lecture system—paying a hundred dollars, 
often much more, for the reading of a nice little essay—is a 
fraud and a senseless extravagance. . No lecture is worth a 
hundred dollars to the people of a country town, nor the 
half of that sum, in this time when the best of all human 
thought is to be had so cheaply in books. 

5. Our public schools- should receive more attention from 
the people, and the whole subject of education should be 
examined and discussed more generally and far more thor- 
oughly, so that our methods may be improved. The moral 
culture of children is left too much to agencies outside of the 
home. The care of our schools ought to haye no connection 
with partisan politics. Schools should be so organized that 
parents can know what is the course of study, and what the 
children are expected to learn in a given time. 

6. Most people are ignorant or careless, or both, in re- 
gard to health, and the natural means of avoiding disease. 
A better knowledge of the laws of health and a sentiment 
of duty and of pride in obeying them, are greatly needed, 
and would save much suffering. Some kind of sanitary 
regulations, of a plain and simple nature, should be estab- 
lished in all towns and villages. The poisoning of wells 
from drains and cess-pools is becoming a serious matter in 


nearly all the small towns of our country. The mismanage- 
ment of cellars is also a prolific source of disease. 

7. In the hurry of our business and social life, many old 
persons are neglected and left to loneliness and depression 
of spirits. 


people should give this matter special attention. All per- 


In every village and neighborhood the young | 


sons who, from age or failing health, are compelled to with- — 


draw from the general social life, should be visited occasion- 
ally and made to feel that the younger and more fortunate 
have not forgotten them. 

8. We need thought and culture in regard to living with- 
n our means, and to self-control in the use of money. Most 
of us often buy what we could do yery well without. It is 
not likely that money will soon again be so easily acquired 
as it was afew years ago. The prosperity of that time was 
largely artificial and unreal. We should use money only for 
what we need most, This should be taught everywhere. 


(Lo be continued.) 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 


Tun days were short and dark, and the wind piled the 
snow in great drifts; but Elspet and Bertha Dietz did not 
mind the weather; they spun their flax and planned Elspet’s 
wedding linen. 

* You will have a finer store than any girl in the Oden- 
wald, my Elspet,” said Bertha, “even Gretchen Vardeman 
had not so fine and in such plenty.” 

«And all the linen in the world wouldn’t make her hand- 
some,” said Elspet tossing her pretty head. ‘“ Even her new 
husband has found that out. Angelica Pabst told me he 
refused to buy Gretchen a silver necklace, saying, nothing will 
straighten a crooked nose.” 

“Frau Gretchen’s nose is straight enough for common folk,” 
eried Bertha. ‘“ Herr Spiegle is a miser, that’s why he re- 
fused the necklace. Barbara told me that he pinches his 
eroschen till the light shines through them.” 

“Peace, peace, children,” said the grandmother, who sat 
by the fire. “Hear and see and say little, lest you suffer the 
fate of a girl I once heard of.” 

“What happened to her?” asked Bertha, who loved 
stories. 

“A dreadful thing befell her,” said the grandmother. 
“Such judgments ought to come oftener, and long tongues 
wouldn’t be so common.” 

“Tell us about her, grandmother,” said Elspet, “and I will 
wind your yarn.” 

“ A long time ago,” said the grandmother, “there lived in 
the country of the Black Forest a wood-carver named Carl 
Vogler. His one treasure in the world was his daughter 
Sophia, and her he cherished as the apple of his eye. “Tis 
said she was a wonderful-creature. Her knitting and lace- 
work brought the highest price, and she could use the cary- 
ing chisel almost as cleverly 2s the father himself. Only a 
picture of the holy Madonna could equal her in beauty, for 
her eyes were as blue as the mountain gentian, and her hair 
was the color of ripe barley. But she had one fault, a 
grievous fault, my children, and one to which I fear you are 
addicted—the fault of listening and prattling. At eighteen 
she knew more evil of her neighbors than a common gossip 
would know at fifty, and you may be sure no story grew 
sweeter by her telling. 

One day while gathering fagots in the forest she met an 
old woman apparently on the same errand. Of hef our 
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young busybody asked so many questions that the old 
woman said to her reprovingly, “My daughter, were thy 
questions fagots ten men could not carry them.” Neverthe- 
less she was very kind to Sophia, leading her where the 
wood lay in heaps, and piling it wpon her back till she could 
carry no more. ; 

Tn their wanderings they had penetrated quite a way into 
the forest. The snow was falling fast and it was growing 
dark. Suddenly before them rose a beautiful palace, white 
as snow and all ablaze with light. 

The old woman laid her hand upon Sophia’s arm and said 
kindly, “This is my home; return thou to thine. So long as 
thou shalt keep our meeting secret, I will prosper thee in 
whatsoever good thing thou shalt undertake; but the day 
thou shalt yield to thy evil tongue and speak of me, thou 
shalt suffer a calamity that will make thy name a terror to 
thy kind.” In a moment palace and old woman had van- 
ished and Sophia was alone in the storm. 

For two days Sophia was quiet. She feared the threat- 
ened calamity, and what helped her more than fear, she 
_ had no company. Never had she succeeded in her work so 
_well. At her carving, her father exclaimed with delight, 
“So, so, daughter, thou must excel thy father. What next, 


what next! ” 
On the third day the tailor came to make her a kirtle of 


fine green cloth, and as he was a wordy fellow, like our 
tailor Tony, Sophia was beguiled into talk. And to let him 
know that she had great adventures, told him of her meeting 
with the old woman in the wood. 

The next morning her tongue was grown so long it lay 
upon her lips, and what was worse, from the moment she 
awoke she felt compelled to talk and tell every bad story 
she had ever heard. Talk she must, repeating the same 
round of evil, whether there were folk to listen or not. From 
that time her tongue grew with fearful rapidity, and upon 
the end of it was formed a sharp sting. 

One day, hearing of the marriage of an old playmate, in 
her haste to tell a malicious story about the family, she 
struck her own lips with the sting of her tongue. Awful 
pains seized her, and in lessthan an hour she wasdead. And 
all her body, even her beautiful yellow hair, turned a green 
color horrible to behold.” 

“And is the story true, grandmother?” asked Bertha with 


white lips. 
“As true as anything in this strange world, Liebchen,” 


replied the grandmother. “ Frau Ellsenberger, who lived in 
that country in her youth, and heard the story from the 
lips of an old man who knew Sophia herself, told brother-in- 
law Fritz, and he told me.” 

“Why are all the stories of gossipping women and not of 
gossipping men ?” asked Elspet. 

“How can I tell! That is one of the unknowable things,” 
answered the grandmother. “In the matter of tongues and 
talking I never saw anything to choose ’twixt men folk and 
women folk.” Exizazeta Cumines. 


To the Editor of The Inquirer : 

Tam glad to see your paper start out newly baptized and newly 
‘born, and I trust its name is indicative of its purpose. It will 
surely not be less liberal or less Christian because it has left those 
terms behind. Professions of all kinds are ata discount, and we 
are quite as apt to find the best quality of piety where there is 
Jeast nominal and formal profession, so often equivalent to pre- 
tension: 

I wish to say a few words about the Liberal churches in Central | 


Massachusetts, especially in Worcester County. This Conference, 
soon to hold its annual meeting in Worcester, includes twenty- 
eight churches, twenty-two of which have settled pastors, and five 
of the other six pastors virtually settled and likely to retain their 
pastorates. A few of the longest pastorates now existing are those 
of the First church, Lancaster, Geo. M. Bartol pastor, settled 
in 1847; First Parish, Templeton, E. G. Adams, pastor, settled in 
1847; First Unitarian Society, Upton, Geo. S. Ball, pastor, settled 
in 1857. Hall of Worcester, Smith of Barre, and Montgomery of 
Leicester, have been settled seven years each, while Rich of Brook- 
field, and Goddard of Harvard, were settled in 1870. Many 
changes have taken place in the Conference in the matter of pas- 
tors, the majority of them having assumed their labors within two 
or three years. With six elderly men, we haye a score who are 
young men; and about the same proportion exists between what are 
called conservatives and advaneed thinkers, though it would not 
be quite true to say that all who have been settled longest are on 
the conservative side, for Brother Bartol, of Laneaster, the genial 
pastor and moderator ot the association, is somehow able to gather 
all the truths of both classes into the ample and well-filled store- 
house of his thought. He isa brother of Dr. Bartol, of Boston, 
and is thought by some to be his superior, his modesty hiding his 
genius. Adams, of Templeton, findshis power in his fine executive 
ability, his excellent qualities as a pastor and a citizen, and in 
having a wife of wonderfully active and sympathetic powers. Mr. 
Adams was once elected a Bank President, and settles more estates 
than any other man in that region. 


Mr. Ball, of Upton, has lately had a new church built for him by 
one of his parishioners in another part of the town. The Catholies 
occupy the old church, and the Methodists have built a new church 
which takes in quite a number of the Unitarians, on account of the 
difficulty in going so far to the new church. Mr. Ball is a great 
worker, vigorous, magnetic, conservative, quite a chemist, lectures 
on temperance, and other topics, is something of a farmer, a good 
deal of a man, an indispensable citizen, is liked by all the sects, 
has been Chaplain in the army, a State Senater, has been candidate 
for Secretary of State, and, together with Revs. Adams and Cutting, 
has enough to do in keeping down the steam of the score of 
“‘young bloods” in the Conference, and can hardly be said, in 
that, to succeed ; for these young ministers are mostly strong, cul- 
tured, scholarly, broad and able to move straight and calmly on, 


and while deferential to age and charitable toward all opinions, | 


feel that they must move forward with the new thought and try to 
meet the intellectual as well as the religious needs of the people. 
There is not an avowed Radical among this young score, not one 
who calls himself ¢ Free Religionist, and yet I doubt whether one of 
them is inthe least trammelled, fears truth, or is not moving along 
in the noble march of scientific thought, ever glad to welcome all 
light from all sources, while they all eultivate reverence and en- 
courage the utmost freedom in religious opinion. Hall, of Wor- 
cester, is, without doubt, our finest scholar and ablest thinker, 
He is a good deal of a theologian, gives twelve private lectures on 
art each Winter, lives a bachelor in an elegant house, is a fine 
horseman, and rides from twenty to thirty miles horseback on ex- 
changes, ig not an orator, is loved and respected by the young 
people, has travelled abroad, and while he does not attract so 
many hearers as Henry Blanchard in the same city, his hold upon 
his parish grows stronger and stronger each year. His was the 
first Unitarian church in Worcester, and it includes many of the 
old families of note, such as the Salsburys. Mr. Hall followed in 
the pastorate such men as Drs. Bancroft and Hill. We somehow 
think of him as filling, in later life, some professorship in Harvard 
College, in art, ethics or theology, or perhaps belles lettres. I 
can only mention the names of several other pastors in the Confer- 
enee, as my letter is growing lengthy. 

Mr. Blanchard, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Lowell, Mass., 
succeded Mr. Shippen, of the American Unitarian Association, and 
he is perhaps the finest preacher in the Conference, He uses no 
notes. and his ease, pleasant musical voice, sympathetic nature, 
thorough preparation of what he has to say, use of apt and telling 
illustrations gathered from personal experieuce and wide reading 


of the freshest literature, render his sermons exceedingly attract-: 


ive and inspiring. His vesper services are rendered very attractive 
by fine music, and the large church is completely filled by people 
mostly not of his society. 

Mr. Cutting, of Sterling, was formerly settled at Meadville, is 
very conseryative, well read in ethics, a hard_ student, a good 
thinker, not broad, but deep, a thoroughly sound and conscien- 
tious man, a noble fellow, a most true and faithful pastor, full of 
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rich thought aptly pul ia his sermons and essays, and while some- 
thing of a traditionalist, is brave and most genial in spirit. Ae is 
Secretary of the Conference, and deserves a larger place than he 
fills ; sometime he will fill a professor’s chair in ethics or church 
history. Rev. J. T. Hewes comes to Fitchburg from the First 
church of Salem; he has got fairly into the work and will be a suc- 
cess ina most difficult parish to suit. I learn from THE INQUIRER 


that Savage, of Leominster, is doing finely in his new field. Gil- 


man, of Bolton, speaks for himself in his articles in the magazines 
and papers. He is scholarly, a good thinker, a fine writer, terse, 
candid, calm, brave and true to his best thought in all he writes, 
and while not an orator, will make his mark in literature, and will 
constantly rise and force a recognition through the excellence of 
his work. Here I must stop; and for what I have said get a pelt- 
ing from the parties mentioned. I will sometime gossip a bit 
about our Association and Sunday School Society. MERLIN. 


JOTTINGS. 


THosz of our subscribers who are able to do so will greatly oblige us 
by remitting promptly in payment of their subscriptions. It is our cus- 
tom to send bills when subscriptions become due, but in case bills should 
not be received, full information how to make remittances may always 
be found ia the column preceding advertisments. We do not send re- 
ceipts except when requested to do so, but indicate the state of each 
account on the address label on the paper. Thus, the number formed by 
the last four figures upon the label should be that of the last paper for 
which payment has been received. If this number should not bechanged 
within three weeks after a remittance has been sent, it may be assumed 
that some error has occurred, and a postal card should be dropped to 
the Publisher. 


In the Dover, N. H., Enquirer of Dec. 7, 1876, there are some admirable 
words by Rey. C. A. Allen on Evil Habits, passages from an address read 
to the Dover Reform Club. 


THe Missouri Republican of Dee. 31, 1876, contains an able Christmas 
sermon on “ Three Kindred Faiths *—Judaism, Christianity, Mohamme- 
‘danism—preached in the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, by the pastor, 
Rev. John C. Learned. 


Tue regular Sunday lecture course of Chicage is suspended. The 
Third Unitarian will take several of the proposed speakers. Hon. 
John A. Covert, of Cleveland, spoke last Sunday evening on “* The Com- 
mon People of France.” 


New OrveANns.—The New Orleans Times of Dac. 3lst’contains a report 
of alecture on “‘ Benjamin Franklin” by Rev. J. H. Hartzell. The Times 
says: “The lecture was finely written, contained many passages. of 
splendor and power, and was delivered with glowing eloquence. 
Other lectures are to follow on Cromwell and Socrates, and we learn that 
the lecture upon Charles Dickens is to be repeated by general request.” 


PHILADELPHIA.—Rev. Charles G. Ames is continuing his admirable 
“Sunday evening talks” at Spring Garden Institute. He announces for 
the new year a series of discourses on Men and Women, Marriage, Do-, 
mestic Life, Children, Education, Friendships, Society, Citizenship, Labor 
Trade, Property, Health, and other practical subjects—all with a view to 
apply the principles and spirit of Christianity to human life and, wel- 
fare. 

Boston YounG MEn’s CHristTIaAN Unton.—A sermon to young people 
will be given next Sunday evening, at 744 o’clock, at the Union Hall 
Boylston street, by Rev. H. N. Brown, of Brookline, Subject, “The First 
Conditions of Eurthly Success.” Social singing at close of services, The 
public cordially invited. Last Sunday evening Rev. James Reed, of the 
Swedenborgian church, Boston, preached to a large and attentive audi- 
ence upon “ The Heavenly Canaan,” 


Citizens of New York and Brooklyn will be gratified with the statement 
contained in the annual message of Mayor Schroeder, of the latter city, 
that the East River Bridge is now an assured success, and that the enor- 
mous piles of granite on either bank will not remain monuments to a 
great failure. Work upon the foot-bridge to be used by workmen in 
stretching the cables is rapidly progressing, with a fair prospect that the 
whole structure will be completed ready for use within three years. 

The movement for another bridge across the river at Blackwell’s 
Island is again making headway. This is intended as a railroad bridge, 
and would establish a direct connection between the plains and hills of 
Long Island and the great centre of railroad communication in New 
York at Forty-second street. 


An amusing misunderstanding filled Mr. Haweis’ church, in West- 
moreland street, Portland Place, to overflowing last Sunday evening. He 


_ had given out as the subject of his sermon “The Sanitary Aspects of 


Health,’—a somewhat paradoxical title, by the way, by which, we sup- 
pose he meant the health-producing aspects of health as distinguished 
from the pleasurable or physiological or other aspects of health—but was 


_ wnderstood to haye given out “The Sanitary Aspects of Hell,” a some- 


? 


what novel subject to all who have assumed, as Protestants usually do, 
that there can be nothing sanitary at all about tha state of punishment— 
a function reserved for the ‘‘ purgatory ” of “ Catholic superstition.” Mr. 
Haweis, however, declaring that he knew nothing about hell, proceeded 
to preach on the less sensational topic. Yet he might, we think, have 
connected to some extent his real with his presumed subject. If health 
is health-giving, then surely the state of moral retribution must be health- 
giving, too, so far as it is itself healthy. Andis not all genuinely moral 
suffering for sin a symptom of health and not disease?—London Spectator. 


HArt¥ForD.—The Hartford Unitarian society has revived its long-sus- 
pended life. It awoke last Sunday morning, when fifty of the old stock 
and their descendants met in a small room in the Charter Oak building 
and held an informal service of worship and conference, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Bellows, an old friend of this society. In the evening the 
opera house was opened and a large congregation gathered to listen to a 
discourse by the same gentleman on ‘The Unitarianism of To-day.” It 
was a frauk, fu'l, friendly statement of the issues between so-called Or- 
thodoxy and Unitarianism, with a plain and direct account of the preach- 
er’s own theological views, which he said were all he could be responsi- 
ble for, although he believed they fairly represented those of the major- 
ity in his denomination. Although an hour and a quarter long, there 
seemed to be a fixed attention paid t> the discourse. A telegram was 
received in the midst of the service, announcing that Dr, J. F. Clarke 
would preach in the same place on the 21st or 28th instant, as might be 
preferred. Rey. M. K. Schermerhorn will take charge of the society for 
tke Winter at least, and we hope permanently. 

New York City.—The pulpit of All Souls’ Church was supplied last 
Sunday by Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, lately of Buffalo, now of Hartford, 
Conn. Dr. Bellows inaugurated the Unitarian services at Hartford. 

Atthe Church of the Messiah Mr. Alger gaye an elaborate and very 
interesting discourse on ‘The Church and the Theatre.” The Herald 
thus introduces its report of the discourse: ‘‘ Among the last requests of 
the late Edwin Forrest to his executors was the employment of Rey 
William R. Alger to write his biography, a task he has very nearly eom- 
pleted. Mr. Alger, under the inspiration of writing the career of the 
great American tragedian, coupled, no doubt, with his long and careful 
study of the drama, chose ‘ The Church and the Theatre’ as the subject 
of his discourse yesterday morning. It is unnecessary to state that the 
large congregation present listened with undivided attention. The thea- 
tre has never had a more earnest and plain-spoken champion. He took 
for his text Acts xix. 29,‘And the whole city with one accord rushed 
into the theatre.’” Mr. Frothingham’s subject, according to the Herald, 
was ‘‘ Prayer and Work.” 

At Unity Chapel, Harlem, Rev. John W. Chadwick preached the second 
in the course of special Sunday evening sermons. Next Sunday evening 
Rey. 8. H. Camp will preach. Measures are being taken to secure a set- 
tled pastor immediately. 

Otympr1a, W. T —We have received the first number of the Unitarian 
Advocate, a monthly ‘‘ devoted to the interests and advocacy of Liberal 
Christianity on the Pacific Coast,’’? edited and published at Olympia, W. 
T., by Rev. D. N. Utter, missionary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Subscription rates one dollar (gold) a year, in advance; currency, 
$1.25. In his ‘‘ Greeting ” to the public, Mr. Utter justifies the birth of 
his paper by stating that ‘‘he finds himself ina field so large that it is 
impossible to cultivate the whole of it with any degree of success by the 
plan of circuit preaching. The Unitarian Advocate is printed. to help 
him in his work.” ‘ 

Mr. Utter has worked courageously and successfully in his difficult 
field ; he and the people he has rallied about him are building a convenient 
chapel, paying as they go, after the admirable manner of the Roman 
Catholics. The basement is enclosed, and though quite unfinished, has 
been in use since the middle of September. The main audience-room is 
nearly completed, but the expense of furnishing will be considerable. 
People who help themselves as persistently and courageously as our 
Olympia friends especially deserve to ba helped by others. Subseriptions, 
large or small, forwarded immediately to Rev. D. N. Utter, Olympia, W. 
T., will certainly be put where they will do ever so much good. If you 
can’t do more, at least forward $1.25 in currency as a year’s subscription 
tothe Unitarian Advocate. 

Boston.—The second in the course of lectures before the Free Religious 
Association was given last Sunday afternoon before a large audience in 
Horticultural Hall, by Rev. Minot J. Savage. His subject was ‘Immoral 
Religion and Irreligious Morality.” 

Atthe West church the pastor, Dr. C. A. Bartol, reviewed Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s discourse on “ Jesus,” given thé Sunday previous before the 
Free Religious Association. As reported in the Globe, Dr. Bartol said in 
the course of his discourse : 

“ American criticism should find better occupation in this nineteenth 
century than following other leaders in attempting to show that Jesus is 
amyth. Renan and his copyists in this country speak of the life of Jesus 
as narrowing toward the close. They think it to be the property of 
streams to widen as they draw near the end; and hence they argue that 
Jesus is no superior hero, Real greatness or goodness, they say, always 
and invariably grows more and more. The Greek Socrates, surely, by 
common consent, waxed to the end; and the last moments of Buddha 
showed a character purified and cleared from dross by suffering, And 
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80 these critics pronounce Jesus, whom the world has held in homage as 
the Son of God and Son of Man for so many years, to be a character not 
worthy to be called an example of the highest heroism. But, thank God, 
itis the critics and not the subject that are at fault, and their theory 
grows inno deep soil. As for the supposed and surprising diminution of 
Jesus toward the end of his life, when the thick shudows gathered about 
his path, neither fact nor text bears out the critics’ assertion. What 
philosophy or history makes it possible that a man like Jesus should 
diminish and decline when but a little more than thirty yearsold? Renan 
and his copyists stand quite apart from the skilful commentators and 
wise judges who have given Jesus so high a rank. Dr. James Walker, 
colder by nature than Renan, a man of skeptical tendency, in his ration- 
alistie view of Jesus says that in his character there is certainly to be 
noted a spiritual growth. What the Baptist foretold, that the student 
sees to have been fulfilled in Jesus’ life. True, there isa sombre color in 
the closing scenes of his career. Jesus does denounce hypocrisy and 
predict doom. But the shadow about the cross does not obseure his 
character. His virtue was the more earnest because he was persuaded 
that just retribution or reward would be given to all men according to 
their deeds. If the stream of his life, like the Danube or the Saguenay, 
is hemmed in as it nears the end, it deepens. On that Canadian river the 


boat cannot anchor; it must be moored to the bank; while the Mississ ippi — 
and the Huphrates, rolling through smiling meadows, grow shallow as 
they widen. Let Renan and his followers tell us if they have sounded 
with the plummet of their criticism the depth of the feelings of Jesus 
while they have cast their line across the stream. In the garden beneath 
Calvary, when the life of Jesus was indeed hemmed in, when the hour of © 
his greatest trial had come, he was greater, not less, than in his walks 
through Galilean corn-fields on the pleasant Sabbath day when he un- 
folded to men the meaning of that day. His life was shut in a terrible 
gorge, a craggy cleft, a dangerous canon; but it had grown nobler than 
before.” 
| Advertisement. | 

ELEGANT Hater is woman’s crowning beauty. When it fades, she fades as 
well. While it is kept bright, her personal attractions are still maintained. 
By preserving the hair fresh and vigorous a youthful appearance is contin- 
ued through many years. Those who grieve over their fading hair turning | 
gray too early should know that Ayer’s Hair Vigor prevents it, and re- 
stores gray or faded hair to its nalural color, It is a clear and healthful 
preparation, containing neither oil, dye, nor anything deleterious, and 
imparts to the scalp what is most needed—a sense of pleasant and de- 
lightful freedom from seurf or dandruff.— New Berne (N. C.) Times. 
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“Admirably fitted to teach the art from the very be- 
ginning.” —Chicago Tribune. 

“Mr. Hope is one of .the ‘old masters’ in this sort of 
work. He has me taned an excellent work, in which his 

ly and clearly.”’—Chicago Post. 

“Altogether the best book that can be placed in the 
hands of the amateur.”—N. Y Graphic, 

“The diagrams are excellent and the instructions clear 
and direct.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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THE HOWARD 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered in 1825, 


This Company insures peppery agarose loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Toland avigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, JOHN J. WHITE, 
CHARLES MALI, R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
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CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. ely 


HANOVER 
[IRE INSURANCE CO., 


NO. 


{20 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement. 


JANUARY 1, 1876, 


Cash Capital. ... $500,000 00 


Reinsurance Fund 587,717 78 

Outstanding Liabilities 112,298 14 

Net Surplus..... 2 seees 392,759 20 
$1,592,775 09 

ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and Office...... .......0..0eeeeee » $102,756 92 

United States Six Per Cent. Bonds...... .... 596,637 50 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on im- 

proved Real Estate in the Cities of New 

Work and Brookly ny... 0. esccevscansceccinee 326,025 00 
Loans on Call (Market Value of Securiities, 

GLO, F SISG ZOO) ood <8 ho one he <pale acledte Rig suhadee 114,850 09 
City and County Bonds... * 230,265 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks......... -. 41,650 00 
First Mort. R. R. Bonds and Stocks............. 57,250 00 
Balance in hands of Agents and Uncollected 

Office Premiums...... oh sic aa eaers oxfctan Se as oe 99,163 96 
Accrued Interest on Bonds anil Mortgages and 

and Call Loans 7,067 22 
Real Estate......... 17,109 49 


$1,592,775 09 


BENJ. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice  ‘:,0ea2*, 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them. 
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Abbey, Buifalo, N 491-ly 
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offers to the public The FINEST TOM SOAP in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used tn its manufacture, 

‘or Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box pene aoe 3 cakes of 6 ozs, each, sent 
tree to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
@2-For Sale by all Drogeiets. v 


The success of ‘Agents with the 
(7 waznificent new combination of 

Ge the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY is 
“ MARVELOUS. 
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terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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TAMAR 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $13,269 20 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 304,220 00 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. 1,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwel- 
58,900 00 


ings .. Bote cc 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 1,820 65 
7,394 70 


Premiums in course of collection. . 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 21,48750 
$408,092 05 


$14,300 56 


Losses unadjusted estimated at 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice: Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


FLOM E 


Insurance Co. of New York, 
Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-sixth Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
July, 1876. 


Cash Capital . , : é 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . : 247,326 66 
Net Surplus “ 5 6 958,868 71 


Total Assets - $6,051,716 84 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


OAS HOUND BANE Beirecicstenisle cua tay sininctdldieaine starsat $426,946 71 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,820,000 1,922,738 01 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2\642,125 uv 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 287.487 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) _ 69,250 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $547, oe) 423,650 OU 


INTEREST DUE-ON Ist JULY, 1876 73,894 53 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS.. E 181,157 19 
BILLS RECEIVABLE.............-.....-.+- 10,833 34 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNGOLLECTED ON 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 13,634 56 


Total - - - - $6,051,716 84 


LIABILITIES, 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON lst 
JULY 1876 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,400 00 


Total, - - - - $247,326 66 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, {Ase Secretaries. 


$245,926 66 


Cc. K. FRANCIS, 


A Dividend of FIVE per cent. has been declared, paya- 
ble on and after Tuesday. the 18th of July. 


New York, lth July, 1876. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
; J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
AGENTS abe ach: "uiohey ete co, 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 


$5 to $20 


perday athome. Samples wor}h $5 tree. 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ATLANTIC 
\UruaAL INSURANCE COQ) 
NEW “YORK, 


OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur« 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
yikes DEO AU Se Or aT es 


PHENIX 
[NSURAN CE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


Capital , ...- $1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876. shisiee avs) 25049, 958 0 Vz. 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, 
way, Cor. DEY St., New York 


BrooRly WD OPiGe yin aia atevis com ne vdpieioe tees 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn 1. DP. OMeey sia s ee sec sv oniece cence G 98 Broadway. 


BROAD- 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to renderit an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themserves of the 
protection afforded by the Purnix INsuRANCE COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firk,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, , Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850. 
eo 


THE MANHATTAN 
[LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


aid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 

has paid $4,560,000 return premiunis to Policy- ‘holders; has 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 

bilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets’ for every $100 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 

It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 

favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE RUINS AEE RATES OF THIS COM 
ANY. 


has 


HENRY*STOKES, C. Y. WEMPLE, 
President. Vice-President, | 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 
H, Y. WEMPLE, 


HB. STOKES } Assistant Secretaries. 


WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


A ae eee coe rr CoE EOE 
ACA! i c. Price List and Cirew e 
HEN: LcSHANE & CO. 
bee Tn BALTIMORE, MD, 
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USIC BOOKS for Schools, |]]EBRUARY ATLANTIC, 


ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


($1, or $9 per doz.) is already a “ proved and prized’ book 
in a multitude of schools, and has songs in 2, 3 and 4 parts, 
by Emerson & TILDEN. 

Equally good are the older HOUR OF SINGING ($1), bv 
Emerson & Titpen; CHOICE TRIOS ($1), for 3 Female 
Voices, by W. 8S. Titpen; and DEEM’S SOLFEGGI (75c.), 
which has exercises in Italian style. 


THE ENCORE. 


(75 cts., or $7.59 per doz.), so successful as a Singing 
School book, is also a practically good class book for High 
Schools. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


(59 ets.) by W. O. Perkins, author of ‘Golden Robin,” is 
tilled with genial, pleasing songs for Common Schools. 


American School Music Readers, Book I. (35c.), 
Book TI (50c ), Book ILL. (6Jc.), are well-made, Graded 
note readers, by Emerson & TILDEN. 


As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as now 
enter so gracefully into School Life, we commend three 
books of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School Song 
Books, RIVER OF LIFE (35 cts., SHINING RIVER (35 
ets.), GOOD NEWS (35 cts.) 


Either*book mailed, post free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
7\l Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


QTE ARNS & BEALE, | 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Between Broadway and Nassau _ Street.) 
* 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


kay REDUCTION IN RATES TO 
SUIT THE TIMES. 


HE BUTLER HEALTH 


LIFT EXERCISE. 
Commended by Highest Medical Authority 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
Exercise, adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
Health. 

Principal Office, Spacious and weil ventilated, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO. 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET. 
PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


_, Lhave used THE BUTLER HEALTH LIFT with man- 
ifest advantage. A tendency to sleeplessness at night has 
been corrected, my animal spirits haye been raised in 
tone, and my elasticity of frame increased. The sense of 
repose imparted is quite as great as the stimulus.’’—O, B. 
FROTHINGRAM, 


“The most perfect apparatus in use.”—{Evening Mail. 
Call, or address 
LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 


i} N. Freshman & Bros., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 


186 W. FOURTH STEEET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Are authorized to contract for advertising in this paper. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


[imployment Society for Poor 


WOMEN. 


This Society now offers for sale at its store, No. 143 
East 13th street, New York, a large quantity of garments, 
the remains of last year’s stock, at very low prices. 
Those wishing to buy women’s or children’s clothing to 
give tothe poor or to charitable institutions will find 
there a good supply 6f articles suitable for the purpose. 
Call and examine the garments, or send orders to 


THE EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 
143 East 13th Street, 
New York City. 


Now ready and for sale everywhere, 


CONTAINS 


WHITTIER’S ballad, The Witch of Wenham, 

LONGFELLOW’S poem on A Duteh Picture. 

DR. HOLMES? poem on the Presidential Question—How 
Not to Settle It. 

HOWELLS’ new story, Out of the Question. 

BAYARD TAYLOR'S Studies of Animal Nature. 

A SOUTH CAROLINIAN on The Political Condition 
of South Carolina, 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, bright and witty — full of 
good things. 

MRS, THAXTER’S Sunset Song, with music by JULIUS 

EICHBERG, 


TERMS: 35 cents a number; $4 a year; with life- 
size portrait of Bryant or Longtellow, $53 with both por- 
traits, #6, Address 


H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


[TUNIS JOHNSON, 
AUCTIONEER, 


OLD AUCTION HOUSE, 


37 Nassau Street, New York. 


Particular attention given to sales ot 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 


at private residences and at store. 


37 NASSAU STREET. 


With and without Rockers ; 
heavy and hght; large and small. 

For OF FICE, LIBRARY, 
STUDY, PIAZZA, PARLOR, 
SEWING-ROOM, NURSERY— 
wherever you want 


SOLID COMFORT. 


ta-Send stamp 
for an illustrated 
Price-List 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. ¥.i 


itl 


Be careful that 
the chairs are 
stamped with my 
name in full; oth- 
ers are imitations. 
For sale by Furniture Dealersin New York and at 

218 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— 


Limi 


OUT--SELLING IMMENSELY--THE 
(Jentennial Exposition, 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 
ages, only $2.50, Treats of the entire history, grand 
uildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, etc. 

The best chance o* 100 years to coin money fast, as every- 

body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 

weeks, 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 

HossarD Brotuers, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 

nati. U,, Chicago Ill., or Springfield, Mass. 


CAUTION @ not deceived by premature 


books assuming to be “ oficial,” 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted-to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work. so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing from the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so penkecs they cannot be detected. 
Made only at BATCHELOR 5S Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 
Bond Street, N. Y. 


$66? week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
er free H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, — 
()VINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 
Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAITENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


() BRIEN & COMPANY, - 


IMPORTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS 


or 


DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS, 
CLOTHING 


441 and 143, 151 te 159 Atlantic Ave. 


We solicit an inspection of our magnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty-one in number—conceded to 
be the largest, most varied ani best selected ever exhib 
ited in Brooklyn, with a stock in value amounting to over 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O'Brien & Co., 


141 and 143,151 to 159 Atlantic Avenne. 


| ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. ° 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 


New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schouls, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted . 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 B. 2d 8t., Cincinnats. 


PER CENT NET. 


10 Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value, In ever six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; neither we nor our customers ever took an acre 
of land under foreclosure, Send tor particulars and refer- 
| ences, o 


J. B. WATKINS & CO,, Lawrence, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street, 
New York 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair 


Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, etc., very cheep, 


AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


bes> SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Oi 
J. A. BENDALL. 
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Henry W. Betnows, John W. Chadwick, F. W. Clarke, 
Octavius B. Frothingham, Nicholas P. Gilman, James L. 
Hosmer, Charles C. Shackford and Henry M. Simmons are 
among the contributors to this number of Tre Inquirer. 


Tur Kastern Conference has adjourned, as seemed proba- 
ble last week, without having accomplished anything, except 
the postponement for a time of warlike operations, and ap- 
parently adding considerably to Turkish prestige. There is 
not at this moment any immediate prospect of war, but the 
opening Spring at farthest must develop the ulterior designs 
of Russia. Rumors of ill-feeling between Paris and Berlin 
have been current, but are contradicted. It seems probable 
that the attitude of Bismarck will exercise very important 
influence upon the future course of the Kastern Powers. - 


On Saturday last Albert Congdon, who was the master 
machinist of the Lake Shore road at the time the Ashtabula 
bridge was built, gave his evidence before the Coroner's 
inquest. From his frank statement it appears: Ist, that the 
material provided for the bridge was insufficient; 2d, that 
he who constructed it did not consider himself a competent 
bridgeman; and 3d, that Mr. Rogers, who was directed to 
erect it, did not know how. And this was on a road which, 
we are told, is one of the most carefully managed in the land. 
Charles Collins, the chief engineer of the road, has com- 
mitted suicide, = 


Mercuants and business men generally continue to run a 
“waiting race.” From the universal tendency to connect the 
general depression with the political situation it is natural to 
infer a readiness to move when the horn shall be sounded. 
But the wholesome influence of experience in the years that 
are past will probably restrain any widespread and violent 
speculative movement, even should February see the Presi- 
dential question amicably disposed of. The price of gold in 
currency remains quite steady at about 106} to 1064, while 
silver continues to command more than 58d. per ounce in 


gold. The currency dollar is worth at present 94 cents and ‘ 


the silver dollar about 884 cents. Demand loans in New 
York range from 4 to 6 per cent. 


We have a contemporary in the neighboring city of Brook- 
lyn, called the Hagle, which last week favored us with a 


choice paragraph. We do not propose to reply to it, for 
our neighbor has the knack of a form of language with 
which we are unfamiliar and in which we should be distanced 
before we had fairly entered upon the race. Lest, however, 
some other good, innocent soul should have been misled by 
the unfortunate misplacing of a comma in the article entitled 
“Public Sentiment and the Presidential “Dilemma,” in our 
issue of January 11, we desire to say that we did not therein 
intend to assert that Mr. Tilden left the United States during 
the civil war, but simply that he “left the city and the coun- 
try during our civil war in doubt, whether he felt a pang at 
the perils of the nation or a throb of sympathy with the 
cause of liberty, anti-slavery or union.” 


Tue Executive Committee of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company ingloriously surrendered as soon as the House of 
Representatives cried havoc and let slip the dogs of war, 
We believe it has been a recognized rule of law that papers 
bearing upon a ease in trial, which could be specifically iden- 
tified and deseri bed, could be demanded and must be pro- 
duced when called for by judicial authority. It seems 
to be now established until further orders, that in this free 
and enlightened country, where we haye thrown off all the 
shackles so familiar under the effete despotisms of Europe, 
any one who suspects that there may have been dispatches 
sent over the telegraph wires which might prove interesting 
reading, has only to get a vote of the House of Representa- 
tives, and presto! the thine is done; his neighbor’s corres- 
pondence is all before him, where to read. 


Rererrine to our remarks in relation to Mr. Vanderbilt, 
the Jewish Messenger asks, “Pray, Mr. Inquirer, whose ex- 
ample would you have us imitate if not that of the honest, 
industrious, and sagacious manof business?” Being ourself 
of an inquiring turn of mind, it delights us to have awakened 
the same disposition in another, and we take great pleasure 
in answering the question propounded to us. 

In reply, then, we will say that we cannot conscientiously 
recommend the Messenger to imitate any one’s example. 
We would earnestly advise an independent advance, with a 
firm grip upon some tangible principle or rule of life, and 
are strongly inclined to believe that it will be more success- 
ful if it simply undertakes to do the first right thing which 
presents itself, than it will if it stops to ask what would such 
or such an one have done in the same emergency. 


Tur election of Mr. Hoar as Senator from Massachusetts 
is the brightest gleam in our lately lowering sky! We have 
again a scholar, a gentleman, and an accomplished statesman 
in the Senate to answer when Massachusetts is called! 
What a victory over the spirit of partisanship and the jug- 
eleries of office-holders and the vulgar admiration for 
smartness and unscrupulousness, and the too frequent dis- 
position Massachusetts of late years has shown in its elec- 
tions to undervalue solid attainments, high culture, elevated 
tone and absolute purity of life, in its weak concessions to 
popular arts and political managers! It more than wipes 
out the disgrace the election of Butler brought upon the 
State, for it is an act of repentance and reformation. The 
threatened loss of Mr. Hoar from the House is now made 


up by his accession to the Senate, which we believe will be- 
come for him a throne of new power, and the beginning of 
new things in that House for the Republican party. All 
hail Senator Hoar! Mighty Mother Massachusetts! your 
absent sons proudly salute you! 


A mosr remarkable statement is said to have been made 
last week to a reporter of a morning journal by a director 
of the Security Life Insurance Company, a gentleman well 
known “ down town.” It was to the effect that he did not 
know and could not be expected to know until the papers 
informed him of it, the financial condition of the company of 
which he was a director. He had supposed it was all right, 
but that was a matter which concerned the officers, not him. 
We'give the sense of the interview as we understand it. He 
did not say what he directed, if not the business of the con- 
cern; in relation to that subject we are left to draw our own 
inferences. 

If this is a true statement of the position, is it not about time 
for anew adjustment of ideas between corporate organizations 
and their customezs—we do not want to have to say between 
swindlers and their dupes? We submit that there has been 
in the past a wide-spread feeling that the managers of a cor- 
poration, like the active partners of a firm, assumed a certain 
responsibility; that in the case of life insurance companies, 
for instance, long lists of well-known names composing their 
boards of direction were valuable, because impressible people 
supposed that the business of the companies was managed 
by those men, and were thus led to entrust dollars and cents 
to their keeping. 

Would not perhaps a little judicious locking up, with 
rations of bread and water, on the charge of obtaining 
money under false pretences, applied to a few of the prom- 
inent men who have been engaged in sundry enterprises 
which have recently come to grief, tend to clear up the 
meaning of a few words and phrases, and so aid in the valu- 
able work of adjusting our language to our ideas? 


Lasr Sunday morning and evening, it was our fortune to 
be present at the services held in a Methodist meeting- 
house just over the Connecticut border. It was a plain lit- 
tle rough-plastered building, standing on a hill overlooking 
the Sound, in the midst of the most lovely rolling country, 
now all white with snow, marked off into sections by irregu- 
lar wandering stone walls, and showing, as on y winter can 
show, the lovely tracery of graceful branches against hill 
and sky. 

The evening services were especislly interesting to us. 
During the earlier part the minister presided at the small 
cabinet organ very effectively, and the singing had the 
weird and plaintive character which is usually noticeable at 
such meetings. Then followed a prayer meeting in which a 
number of the older brethren took active part, both in ex- 
hortation and supplication. It happened that this was one 
of a series of revival meetings, and an organized effort was 
made to produce such a feeling as might lead to a public 
request, from individuals present, for the prayers of the con- 
gregation. 

There was great apparent earnestness on the part of all the 
speakers, but their manner varied from that of ordinary 
conversation and communion to that of the exhorter, who, 
beginning slowly and quietly, gradually increased in vehe- 
mence and rapidity until he seemed possessed by a perfect 
whirlwind. We were particularly struck with the contrast 
presented by two men, who referred to the same incident at 
the time of their “conversion,” in 1843; the one in sten- 
torian tones, his long’ arms beating the air, and the tears 
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running down his hollow cheeks, and the other in @ sweet 
and gentle voice, with a kindly smile playing about his lips, 
and having an attitude of complete repose. We cannot say 
how those to the manner born may have been affected; for 
ourself, the gentle, pleading tone had a meaning that the 
other could never express. 

The minister, a ready speaker, and a young man of more 
than ordinary ability, was peculiarly forcible in his call upon 
“sinners to come to Christ.” The man whom he wanted to 
reach would say that he did not need to come; that he was 
honest in his business, upright in his conduct, correct in his 
life, faithful in the nurture and guardianship of his children. 
He was terribly mistaken. He was presenting a bad exam- 
ple to the young men around him; he was neglecting 
the great salvation; he was going downward, downward, 
to the everlasting hell. Now was the accepted time; 
would not at least one person step forward and ask the 
prayers of the congregation? But no, not one would 
move. The appeal was ingeniously put; no one could 
doubt the earnestness of the speaker; under favoring cir- 
cumstances it was easy to see how a movement might begin 
and run like wild-fire through the crowded congregation. 
But the nerves were too steady, the charm would not work. 
We could not feel sorry that it was so; we sympathized with 
the devout faith of the preacher, but as we took the long 
walk back to our hotel, we could not but think how ut- 
terly impossible it was for him, able as he was, yet dominated 
by an idea, to conceive of the actual attitude toward his 
services and his scheme, of such an one as ourself, whom he 
wouldunhesitatinely class among the scoffers. 


THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


Tur report of the two committees, on a plan for regulating 
the count of the electoral vote, is probably as satisfactory as 
it could be made under the circumstances. .It has one fea- 


ture we much deplore—the introduction into the final court - 


of arbitrament of differences, of five members of the Supreme 
Court. We have all along resisted any proposition for 
needlessly embroiling the Supreme Court in matters that 
touch directly the partisan feeling of the country. It has 
already quite enough strain upon its functions, and must be 
called upon in the discharge of its regular duties to decide 
Constitutional questions that arouse much suspicion of its 
fairness. If cases are to be made for it outside its inevi- 
table obligations and duties—which will still further task its 
repute for impartiality—we fear that it will be hopelessly 
involved in the distrust which already attaches to all other 
parts of the government. 

But we are in no mood of fault-finding, and doubt not 
that the able committees, in their joint consideration of the 
whole question, have given this point a deeper study than 
irresponsible critics—necessarily without their means of esti- 
mating all the points of the crisis—are able to make. The 
agreement in any plan of such men of both parties as are 
found in the joint committee of the two Houses, (with one 
non-assenting member only, and that a silent one), is a tri- 
umph of peace and patriotism which ought to secure for it 
general respect and practical concurrence. It is probable 
that no other way than this devious one could be found out 
of the wilderness. Only a great sense of the importance of 
agreeing upon some forelooking plan could have brought 
about the adoption of a plan in many respects cumbrous, 
glow and objectionable. But statesmanship consists, not in 
devising the best ideal plans, but in seizing the best that are 
practicable. It is necessarily an art of compromises and 
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expedients, and those who look upon it as capable of exist- 
ing upon any higher plane, misread the history of polities, 
and confound philosophers and writers on civil law or 
morals with statesmen, who are to this order what pilots 
and navigators are to astronomers and students of metereol- 
ogy. It is the business of our present statesmen to save the 
ship as it passes through the strait where Scylla and Charybdis 
beth threaten it; and we must expect them to make some 
sudden tacks, and throw overboard, if necessary, some valu- 
able portions of their cargo. 

It is confessed by all candid men that the Constitution 
has not plainly provided the exact method in which the 
count shall be made. Precedent certainly gives the Vice- 


’ President, or acting President of the Senate, a right to de- 


cide what the count is. The only question has been whether 
the violence of party feeling, under the present circumstances 
of the country, would warrant the strain upon such a sec- 
ondary form of authority as precedent. We think the com- 
mittee have justly felt that it would not, and that the Tribune 
and Times have not shown a wise spirit or a statesman-like 
temper and foresight, in claiming for the right of the acting 
Vice-President, and presiding officer of the Senate, to decide 
the admissibility of electoral returns, and settle which set of 
returns shall be considered the legal one, where two sets 
are sent in from one State, and in fact, all the delicate ques- 
tions that have arisen out of this disputed and closely bal- 
anced election. We do not question that law would justify 
their proposal, but is it a time when we can afford to rest 
the decision upon legal niceties? The object of the commit- 

ee has been to devise a method which shall satisfy not the law- 
yers of the country, but the public mind. We surrender our 
serious scruples about the use of Judges of the Supreme Court 
inthis plan because we recognize the exceptional and alarming 
difficulties presented by the present case. We have only an 
acting President of the Senate, not a man chosen for his 
office by the people, nor one, however deserving of their 
confidence, who has carried it by long and large services to 
the country. Wehave three States whose returning boards are 
of suspected purity. We have two States with double 
Governors and Legislatures. We have two sets of returns 
of electors in Oregon, and perhaps elsewhere. We have an 
angry democracy, sixteen years out of office; a President 
suspected of too great readiness to us2 military federal 
power in coercing States. We have a partisan Senate on 
one side, and a partisan House on the other. We are just 
at the end of avirulent campaign, wherein fraud, intimidation, 
bribery and corruption, have mutually, and with too many 
proofs, been charged by each party against the other. We 
have a set of Republican office-holders, drilled and banded, 
that do not possess the respect and confidence of the honest 
and intelligent portion of the Republican party. We have 
four millions of newly enfranchised negroes whom we can 


neither exclude from political power, nor trust with it, with- 


out almost equal danger, yet who must be dealt with on 
equal terms with white men. We have, besides, an almost 
unparalleled depression in business and in the value of 
property, with a b»nkruptey of over 9,000 firms in the last 
year. There has been a dead-lock in Senatorial elections in 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Arkansas, happily just broken in 
the good old Bay State, and many other reasons besides 
for considering this a specially critical and perilous time in 
our national affairs. Amid all these threatening and trying 
cireums5ances, we say it is wise to consider the present exi- 
gency in all its seriousness and exceptional character, and 
adjust our conduct and plan of safety to it. Let us not 
yainly look too far ahead, when the 14th of February and 
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the 4th of March are so near at hand. We want immediale 
relief, and a plan that suits the present urgency. Let Con- 
gress adopt the plan of the committee without needless 
debate and obstrusive party speeches. And let our Legisla- 
ture proceed, after the crisis is passed, to devise future plans, 
by proposed amendments in the Constitution itself, which 
shall obviate all coming trials in the direction of a disputed 
Presidential election. We judge that this is the real feeling 


of sober patriots throughout the country, and we hope it will . 


prevail with our Senators and Representatives, and with the 
President himself. 


NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 

Aw interesting religious movement has, within a year, been 
commenced in Paris, precisely parallel—the national temper- 
aments being allowed for—with the latest demonstrations 
here. In fact, its originator and high priest, M. Charlcs 
Fauvety, compares it with the attempt of Charles Voysey in 
London, and with the enterprises of a corresponding charac- 
ter in American cities. It is called by its naugurator, who 
is himself a layman, “La Religion Laique,” as indicating its 
interest for people who are not committed to any ecclesiasti- 
cal organization or system, and its sources in the sentiments 
that are common to human nature outside of technically 
religious associations, without respect for the authority of 
tradition. 

This laical.religion is not to be confounded with the “Sec- 
wlarism ” of English Radicals, which is essentially a different 
thing, in spirit and in form. That is atheistical in temper 
as well as in doctrine,—this, in a fine, undogmatical sense, 
Theistical; that is materialistic.—this is spiritual; that is 
revolutionary,—this is regenerative; that is addressed to the 
feelings of working people,—this is commended to the 
thoughtful, cultivated class; that repudiates religion as a 
fraud, and hates it as an oppression,—this holds to religion 
as a power of emancipation and an inspirer of truth; that 
discountenances faith in ideal things and discourages the 
upward, onward look,—this is full of aspiration, and cher- 
ishes every immortal hope; that aims at the extermination of 
religious faith and observance,—this is an attempt to revive 
religious faith and reconstruct religious observance. 

Equally distinct is this French conception from that of the 
German “Freie Geimeinden,” that are so extensive among 
Germans at home, and the anti-Protestant, anti-Christian 
character of the German Free Religion is that by which it is 
most easily recognized. Its purpose seems to be less the 
building up of positive religious faith on new founditions ot 
reason, than the pulling down of the popular structure. 
This may be a temporary phase of the movement—very 
likely it is, —but at present it is the phase the movement is 
best known by. The French movement, like the movement in 
this country, is in purpose constructive. It rather ignores the 
established system than assails it. It classifies instead of 
attacking; it is less polemical than inclusive, less controversial 
than sympathetic. Itstudies to comprehend the doctrines it 
rejects, and by placing them where they belong in the history 
of opinion, to express the reasons for its rejection of them. 
Errors, in its judgment, are truths in a state of arrested 
development, and are to be corrected by larger interpretations, 
Religion, it declares, is in essence always and everywhere the 
same; there is but one religion. The idea, thus far, is not new. 
The newness it possesses it owes to the fact that the position 
is taken in full view of modern science and philosophy, and 
with a definite intention of combating certain tendencies 
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suggested by modern science and philosophy, which threaten 
disaster to personal character and to social life. The con- 
_ception of “One Gospel in many Dialects,” which has been 
a favorite one with mystical and sentimental spirits, is here 
entertained with intellectual clearness, and pushed with 
moral determination. 

Such a movement as this in France is of great significance, 
for there, Christianity being identified with the Gallican 
Church, and religion associated with the jugglery of priests 
and the credulity of the vulgar, the intelligence and culture, 
the enthusiasm and earnestness of the best minds are trained 
in other and opposite directions; the natural ideality of the 
French genius is trained, as it were, against itself and feels 
rebuked when it is detected in the act of holding initercourse 
with religious ideas. Christianity has fallen into contempt 
as a system of superstition; to attempt any modification, 
any new adoptions or versions of that is as visionary as it is 
illogical. A rational Christianity is no more to be thought 
of than a rational idolatry, and the entire field of what we 
call the spiritual, the ideal, the potential world, the world of 
faith and hope, is abandoned to the attenuated saint and 
the wingless angel of an outworn mythology. 

The situation elsewhere is different. The Protestant 
establishment in England is an aristocratic power of vast 
wealth and social influence, controlling education, affecting 
politics, standing in the way of industrial improvements. 
Secondarily a system of opinions, primarily a social bluck or 
barrier, that affronts and exasperates the conscience of the 
working classes. Thence the natural outcome in England 
is “Secularism,” a rude denunciation and denial in place of 
the contemptuous indifference of the unbelieving French- 
man. 

In America, the situation is still different. Here, the 
freedom of religion from the trammels of Church and 
State establishment rebukes the French contempt and dis- 
arms the English violence; but this very freedom makes it 
easy to slip away from all religious associations, to lapse into 
indifference to ideal things, and thoughtlessly to follow the 


drift of loose scientific speculation. There is more of the 
French than of the English temper in the unreligiousness 


of our pecple. Hence, a closer correspondence between a 
movement like M. Fauvety’s and our advanced religious 
rationalism, than there is between Charles Bradlaugh’s 
atheism and anything that exists among us. The “infidel- 
ity” of the Paine school has no root here, and no future. 
The great achievement before us is to recall minds from 
Sensationalism to Idealism, from Materialism to Rationalism, 
from practical Atheism to faith in the realities of an invisible 
world. Christianity has agencies and potencies of its own, 
and is abundantly able to take care of itself. But ration- 
alism, in the fine sense, needs fostering care. Would thatin 
New York we had a Charles Fauvety to lead or animate an 
enterprise like that he has inaugurated so brilliantly in Paris. 
This monthly magazine, La Religion Laique, of thirty- 
five octavo pages, has reached its sixth number, and is in 
most respects, a model journal of its class, bright, varied, 
hopeful, warm, sunny, but clearly intellectual, frank, sincere, 
brave, evading no question, avoiding no issues, appreciating 
all honest thoughts, and enlisting the good will of the best 
minds in the task of reviving religion in modern society. 
It was our purpose to give an account, in some detail, of the 
contents of the remarkable journal we have named, but 
our space is exhausted, and it is not necessary; for the most 
interesting feature in such a movement as M. Fauvety’s is 
its spirit, and that has been sufficiently explained. 
O. B. Frorumenam, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


FIRST NOTICE. 


Tux announcement a few months ago of a “History of 
English Thought in the Kighteenth Century,” by Leslie 
Stephen, must have had a pleasant sound for all who had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Stephen in his “ Hours in a 
Library,” and in various articles which, from time to time, 
he has published in the Cornhill and Fortnightly and other 
English magazines. For in these publications Mr. Stephen 
had proved himself to be a critic of the highest order ; able 
to see a writer in his relation-to his social and political envi- 
ronment, and note its action upon him and his reaction 
upon it ; able to penetrate to the most characteristic quality 
of the writer or the book or phase of thought in hand, and 
state it in intelligible and luminous terms. But all of these 
writings, it now appears, were but the tightening of his 
armor and the sharpening of his sword for a tremendous 
spiritual encounter with the “sceptred spirits” of the 
eighteenth century, some of whom still “rule us from their 
urns,” however impotent the great majority. The results 
of this encounter are now given to the reading world, in 
two generous octavos, pages 466, 469, which in this country 
bear the imprint of George P. Putnam’s Sons. In this and 
in succeeding notices I propose to set forth these results with 
a view to interesting others in a work which I have found 
immensely interesting and suggestive. 

Ina short preface Mr. Stephen indicates the relation of 
his book to others of a somewhat similar character. It was 
suggested by Mr. Pattison’s essay upon “Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in England from 1688 to 1750,” which 
was included in the famous—some would say infamous— 
“Hssays and Reviews.” Leland’s “View of the Deistical 
Writers” (1754-6) covers only they first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and is besides a controversial, not a philo- 
sophical work. Of Lechler’s “Geschichte des Englischen 
Deismus,” Mr. Stephen speaks in a highly laudatory man- 
ner, but it is a history of those writers only who are known 
distinctively as deists, not of their orthodox opponents, who 
in different degrees were modified by the same general ten- 
dencies of thought. Mv. Hunt’s “History of Religious 
Thought in England” differs from Lechler’s, in giving an 
account of orthodox as well as heterodox, but his history is 
expository rather than critical. Mr. Stephen occupies a 
different standpoint, and differs widely from Mr. Hunt's 
estimates of the absolute and relative importance of various 
authors. { 

Mr. Stephen’s first volume treats exclusively of the specu- 
lative and theological aspects of his subject ; the second, 
exclusively of its moral and practical aspects. Thus he is 
obliged to go twice over the same ground, and in several 
cases to speak twice, in different connection, of one writer. 
Objections to this method are not inconceivable, but it would 
be difficult to settle on a better. The first volume is divided 
into eight chapters. Chapter First treats of “The Philoso- 
phical basis” of eighteenth century thought. In an admira- 
ble introductory section, the nature of the evolution of 
thought is set forth—its irregularity and inconsistency, the 
persistency of incongruous elements left over from discarded 
systems, the strained interpretations, the social and. imagin- 
ative and romantic influences that retard the approximaticn 
to a higher truth. A.second section treats of the Cartesian 
Philosophy, which, though it never obtained complete natur- 
alization in England, furnished Locke and his school with 
their point of departure, and entered into combination with 
the most various and sometimes hostile forms of thought, 
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especially with that of Dr. Samuel Clarke and his admirers. 
Section Third reviews the English criticism of the Cartesian 
system as it took form in the great founder, Locke, and after- 
ward in Berkeley and Hume, in the “ Common Sense ” Philo- 
sophy of Reid and the materialism of Hartley and Mon- 
boddo, 

Chapter Second gives the starting-point of Daism. Bos- 
suet, in his history of the Variations of the Protestants, had 
demanded a uniform creed and civil punishment for all depar- 
ture from it. But England, arriving at the idea of tolera- 
tion, inferred the freest use of the privilege of thought thus 
granted. The starting-point thus given, Mr. Stephen pro- 
ceeds to show what use was made of the privilege of free in- 
quiry, and first, in Chapter Third, recites the story of “ Con- 
structive Deism”—that is, the attempt to substitute for 
Christianity a pure body of abstract truths, reposing on 
metaphysical demonstration. The names that sigualize this 
attempt, directly or indirectly, are those of Locke and To- 
land, Clarke and Wollaston, Tindal and Chubb and Boling- 
broke. Tindal was the greatest of the Daists, Clarke the 
protagonist of revelation. Caapter Fourth gives an account 
of * Critical Deism ”—that is, the attempt to undermine the 
supernatural axthority of Christianity by a critical examina- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments. Here the great names, 
for or against it, are Laslie, Collins, Whiston, Sherlock, Bent- 
ley, Woolston, Middleton. 

Chapters Fifth, Sixth and Seventh deal respectively with 
Bishop Butler and his famous “Analogy,” David Hume and 
William Warburton. Butler is Mr. Stephen’s hero of the 
eiguteenth century, and Warburton his pet abomination, and 
he shows good cause for his admiration in the one case and 
his detestation in the other. Chapter Highth, ending the 
first volume, is called “The Later Theology,” and deals with 
“the Common Sens2 School” of Beattie and Jenyns; with 
“Science and Revelation,” as regarded by the Hutchinso- 
nians, Campbell and Farmer, in their day famous writers on 
the miracles ; with ‘“ Paley and his School,’ “The Subscrip- 
tion Controversy;” “The Unitarians,’ Taylor, Price and 
Priestley, and, last of all, “The Infidels,” Gibbon and 
Thomas Paine. i 

Interesting and attractive as the first volume is, the sec- 
-ond is still more $9, and is calculated to enlist the attention 
of a class of readers who will be comparatively indifferent 
to constructive or critical Deism, or any of their approxi- 
mvte conclusions. The ‘rst chapter in the second volume— 
the ninth in the book—treats of “Moral Philosophy ; ” first 
of the “Intellectuvl Szhool” of Clarke and Price ; then of 
the opposing optimistic and pessimistic schemes of Shaftes- 
bury and Mandeville ; then of “The Common Sense School” 
of Butler and Hutcheson and Raid; then of Hartley and 
Adim Smith, with their respective theories of association 
and s;mpathy; lastly of “The Utilitarians,” Hume and 
Paley and Bentham, and their antagonists. 

Chapter Tenth treats of “Political Theories,” “The Prin- 
ciples of 1688,” “The Walpole Era,” “The French Influ- 
ence,’ and so on. Burke has a section to himself, as he de- 
serves, the Revolutionists another. Cha»ter Eleventh treats 
of Political Economy, giving a capital account of “The. Mer- 
eantile System,” “The French Economists,” and “Adam 
Smith.” In the closing chapter, “Characteristics,” Mr. 
Stephen shows us how the Preachers, the Poets and General 
Literature were affected by the remoter discussions of the 
time. “The Reaction” is an admirable account, first of the 
religious reaction of Wesley and the Methodists, then of the 
postic, headed by Cowper and Wordsworth, 

The reader will see that we have here in these yolumes a 


list of subjects of such great and varied interest that in the 
hands of an able writer, thoroughly equipped for his task 
by natural critical genius and immense research into the 
writings of the period, they cannot fwil of proving deeply 
interesting and suggestive. Mr. Stephen is such a writer. 
He has more than talent. He has real genius for his work. 
If a good deal of criticism fails through defect of sympathy, 
as much more fails through too much sympathy. The critic 
takes the side of his subject, and becomes an advocate when 
he should be a judge. Mr. Stephen is always the judge, 
neyer an advocate. His own theological and ethical ideas 
are kept a good deal in reserve. Bat his whole book floats 
in them asin an atmosphere. He is an evolutionist, pure 
and simple; a believer in historic methods of inquiry. And 
he finds the entire history of eighteenth century thought an 
argument for evolution. His book will impress many 
readers as sad and hopeless, because so many brave hopes 
came to so little, because there was really so little to choose 
between the deists and their opponents, the optimists and 
pessimists. But looking closer, he will see that there was 
real advance ; that failure was its method—failure to find in 
one place a true solution, obliging men to look for it else- 
where. Divinity. students of Dr. Francis’ time at Cam- 
bridge will not, without a ping, give up to Mr. Stephen’s 
limbo of absurdity and contra/liction the vensrable names 
which Dr. Francis used to roll like sweet morsels under his 
tongue. . But Mr. Stephen’s dialectic convicts one after 
another of defective logic ; all of defective knowledge of the 
origins of human creeds and morals and society. Without 
containing one direct argument for social evolution, his 
book is an argument for such evolution of the most impres- 
sive character. Itis writtenin a singularly calm and clear 
and penetrating style. There is not an unintelligible sen- 
tence in the book. It is enlivened by a genial satire, in 
which there is not a purticle of arrogance. It contains 
many sentences of aphoristic pungency and terseness. It 
teaches modesty an1 patience, but at the same time it teach- 
es hope. It isa book which thoughtful men can hardly do 
without. Te Wes O. 


THE SABBATH AND CR'ALION STORY. 


Tue present discussion of the Sanday Question revives 
our interest in te old story of God’s rest onthe seventh day 


‘of creation. Whence came that story? To say it descended 


from heaven and the Sabbath from it, is to give both, Sab- 
bath and story, a poor foundation in miy minds to-day. 
But to say the story grew out of that Sabbath which the 
Jewish nation had learned t9 love, is to give the Sabbath a 
surer foundation and the story a new beauty. 

The Bible is not clear as to the origin of the Sabbath. 
The original law of the stone tables, as given in Exodus xxxiv. 
(so widely different from the accepted Decalogue), merely 
commands the Sabbath without explanation. The Decalozue 
in Deuteronomy v. explains the Sabbath as commemorative 
of the deliverance from Egypt. The Decalogue in Exodus 
xx. explains it as commemorative of God’s rest from creation. 
Here are plainly successive deposits in the national thought 
and legislation, leaving the origin of the institution in 
doubt. 

Rabbi Kohler, of Chicago, in a recently published sermon, 
advances views on this subject which, for their source and 
novelty, deserve notice. Considering the week and the 
Sabbath of astronomical or astrological origin in Chaldea, 
coanected witli the moon’s quarters and “ the sev :n planets,” 
he thinks the Sabbath was not adopted by the Israel:tes till 
many centuries after Moses. He thinks it was strongly op- 
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ates by all the prophets Ipdteres J oxiale 8 reign, feirt its hea- 
then origin; but as its blessings became apparent, it erew 
more and more in favor with them, obtained a place in the 
Mosaic code, and w&s at length treated by Ezckiel and 
others in the exile as the sien of a covenant with Jehovah. 
At first, however, it was considered only a national institu- 
tion, commemorative of the deliverance from Egypt, as in 
the Decalogue in Deuteronomy. But later in the Exile, as the 
Jewish thought and hopes broadened, it came to be consid- 
ered a blessing for all mankind, and was referred back to the 
origin of the race. “Inspired by this thought,” says Rabbi 
Kohler, “the last composer of the Pentateuch, both in the 
Decalogue, Exodus xx., and in the first chapter of Genesis, en- 
twined the Sabba h with creation itself, not refraining from 
representing God in the image of a human worker, in 
ordér-to make man look up to God as his sublime pattern. 
Probably few people would follow Rabbi Kohler in dating 
the adoption of the Sabbath among the Jews so late. But 
any explanation which derives the story of the creation from 
the Sabbath, makes the old story nit a baseless: fiction, but 
the natural outgrowth of a truth. The Sabbath, which, as 
the Jews regarded it, was no gloomy day, but a day of rest 
and freedom for servants and of domestic joy and spiritual 
elevation for all, proved itself a blessing more and more. 
And as it grew to be the most blessed feature of their relig- 
ion, what more natural than that it should become a centre 
around which one thought after another gathered in the 


national tradition? And sothevery story of creation shaped | 


itself at length around the Sabbath, and the law of rest was 
found, as it is, linked with the foundations of nature. 


H.'M. S§. 


WHAT IS ORTHODOXY? 


Nor long ago an evangelical paper, in describing the make- 
up of a certain popular clergyman, charged him with borrow- 
ing his “doctrinal indefiniteness” from the Unitarians. 
“Doctrinal indefiniteness” is good; but people who live in 
glass houses mustn’t throw stones. We might dismiss the 
accusation with a “you're another,” as the boys are wont to 
say, but it gives us a text for alonger sermon. It is really 
quite time that this assumption of definiteness of doctrinal 
belief, within the creeds of Orthodoxy, and of the indefinite- 
ness in the uncreeded churches alone, was cast aside. If 
the Sphinx were to take her place outside any of our centres 
of population to-day and propound her question, “ What is 
Orthodoxy?” we doubt if any Gidipus could be found to 
come out and answer it. What Orthodoxy was, we all know; 
Lut what it is now, is a vast conundrum. Some time ago, 
in his native New England, the writer thought he was upon 
the point of solving the question; but five years of Western 
life and contact have sent the solution farther off than ever, 
and he has now given up in despair. In fact, Orthodoxy, in 
thess Western fields, is much oftener the color of Joseph’s 
coat than at the East, where the population is more homo- 
geneous and traditions more binding; and to know the 
doctrinal opinions of this man or minister, gives you no sure 
data for determining those of his next-town neighbor of the 
same denomination. Men are held to the old creeds by 
name and association merely; as a liberal Presbyterian said 
to me that he regarded the Westminster Confession in his 
body simply asa recognition of their denominational descent, 
and not as a transcript of to-day's belief; and that so gener- 
ally was this understood, there could be no reasonable charge 
of moral compromise in the matter. 
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bid creed, you find iene who- bond ilcbeet with sibenly every 
vestige of it; and when you come right down to it frankly 
and honestly, the question “what is the doctrinal belief of 
the whole body to-day,” it is as difficult to answer of the 
folds of Orthodoxy as of Liberalism. The articles, whether 
nine or thirty-nine, are twisted into more shapes than Ham- 
let’s cloud, and change color like the chameleon to different 
visions. The minister of a leading Trinitarian church in 
one of our Western cities told me that he was in entire ac- 
cord with the Rey. Dr. Peabody in his views of Christ; and 
another of the same denomination, unfolding his christology, 
answered to my remark, “ But your Christ, then, is one with 
Mr. Frothingham’s in his ‘ Religion of Humanity;’ it is an 
idealization of hnmanity, and independent of the historic 
Jesus:”  “ Well; I know it.” 


The writer once preached a sermon on exchange before 
one of the most radical congregations of the West, on the 
nature of religion, in which incidentally he considered some 
revival teachings on the subject, and in passing out of the 
church overheard the remark, ‘‘ Yes, but he was too severe 
on them.” But, on reading the same as an essay before a 
conference in another city, the Congregationalist minister of 
the place, who happened to be present, came to him and 


_| was pleased to commend the paper and express himself in 


essential agreement with it. 

These are only a few illustrations that. most men doubtless 
could multiply from their own experience. The fact is, the 
leaven of thought is working in all the sects. It is crum- 
bling the old creeds as the frost rives the rocks. 
they are riding at anchor, when really they are drifting; and 
in the rising flood of intellectual questioning, fancy they are 
keeping over the old ground, while they are being carried 
on and leaving their old horizon far behind. “ But we hold 
to the essentials,” they persist; and, if by essentials they 
mean what is really essential to religious faith, doubtless 
they do, and somewhat more, as time may show; but they 
who made the creed would never have recognized it nor 
admitted the claim. 

Well, inthe words of the great “statesman,” “ What are 
you going to do about it?” Just what we do with the law 
of gravitation or any other great fact of nature or human. 
life—nothing. What is there to do except to recognize the 
fact and accept it and conform to it? Human thought 
moves on. The votes of synod and council may mark its 


past reach at any period, but they cannot stop its present 


and future flow. It comes not all at once through society or 
sect, but one by one, here and there, like stars along the 
evening sky or the leaves of the spring woods. So it has 
been in the past; so it probably will continue to be. 

There are those ready to fling the charge of dishonesty 
and time-serving at such as linger inside the old limits after 
acceptance of the letter of the creedhas ceased, and doubt- 
less the charge is sometimes just, but far oftener it would 
not be; and for one, I learn to be more lenient in all such 
judgments with every year. Men’s religious beliefs and out- 
looks are so much matter of slow and silent growth that their 
logical relationship is not easily and at. once determined to 
themselves, and long-cherished organic interests and asso- 
ciations are naturally strong. We cannot but sympathize 
with that spirit which, having gained larger vision itself, 
wants to stay and widen the horizon of its own household of 
faith, even amid what may seem intellectual inconsistency 
and compromise to us, but not to it. Meanwhile, it is for 
us all, Orthodox and Liberal, in the “doctrinal indefinite- 
ness” which characterizes every ecclesiastical fold taken as 


In the same denomination, along with rigid retainers of the | a whole, to see the onward movement of human thought 
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touching ne sie things of Goa, ad to inte 6 sure stint we 
are true to ourselves while we abstain from all harsh judg- 
ment of our brother. Ft, 


LITERATURE. 
THE RELIGION OF EVOLUTION.* 


Tus book, by a Unitarian clereyman of Boston, is one that 
deserves attention from all religious people who are con- 
cerned for the future of faith. In these times we are day 
after day hearing very much about “science and réligion.” 
It is quite open for those who will to believe, as we do be- 
lieve, that too much is said on the subject, and that we might 
very well spare a large part of the discussion and disquisition 
in which it is the present fashion to indulge. We have two 
reasons for this belief. It is very natural, it is perhaps inev- 
itable, that living in the midst of this controversy, undenia- 
bly of high importance, we should exaggerate the novelty 
and the consequence of the questions really at stake. 
Writers who, like some scientific lecturers of our day, are 
comparatively unacquainted with the long course of man’s 
thought from antiquity till now, speak as if the issue which 
so deeply interests them were novel. Their tone is the tone 
of those who are handling subjects before untouched or but 
slightly treated. But in truth the seeming opposition of the 
religious mind and the scientific mind is as old as human 
nature itself. The difference has been illustrated in every 
literature; it has been manifest under every form of faith. 
It is the variation of two dispositions of mind which have 
always been, are now and will probably always continue to 
be—“ All msn are either Platonists or Aristotelians.” The 
issu3 is not naw, nor is it in its present shape of such mo- 
mentous consequence as many imagine. Tae dacision has 
not been made by any foregone generation between faith 
and knowledge. All our fathers have lived with the same 
great antithesis in their nature. ‘They have died, and still it 
is neither faith nor knowledge that singly rules us, but faith 
and knowledge together still. We may define more sharply 
than those before us this or that phase of difference, but we 
cannot put an end to a diversity whose roots are in the 
nature of things. The slightly scientific and the rashly 
religious will come to blows here and there. Deceived by 
their own excessive energy, and blinded by the much pow- 
der they burn, they will mistake their skirmishes for cam- 
paigns, on whose result depends the mastery of the world. 
But the great army of mankind moves on, how slowly, but 
yet so surely; heariug “rumors of wars” and “ battles” 
indeed, yet supported on either hand by that very faith and 
that same knowledge so often reported to ba locked in fatal 


strife. The opposition of sciences and religion—it is in every. 


man, and no man can put an end to it; the anxiety where- 
with we trouble ourselves to settle the question once for all, 
must hereafter seem somewhat vain-glorious. The labor of 
solving every riddle of life is bd for any generation. Our 
solution is never final. 

But we doubt the value of much of the discussion of 
science and religion at present, for another reason. The 
general lines of distinction between knowledge and faith are 
easily laid down. ‘The philosophical theory of their diver- 
gence is not difficult of construction. The ground principles 
are very simple. Tha chief occasion for dispute is here, as 
is alndost always the case, in the apolication of the principles. 
Now too much handling of the matter of science and relig- 
ion on is eisily proven wasn we haar nothing but iteration and 


“-0N8 Religion of Evolation. = M. J, Savage, Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
New York: James Miller. 


reiteration of the pinaisaen principles, with no feeb ap- 
plications of them to the latest matters in dispute. The 
Unitarian body is exceedingly given to broad disquisition on 
this general theme, wherein it is most emphatically stated 
that there is no “conflict” between true faith and actual 
knowledge of nature. But Galileo is, we think, compelled 
to over-much hard labor as anillustration and application of 
the thesis. And we doubt ifit be well to refrain from any 
later example than the geological controversy of the last 
generation. No, the reason why this matter 1s in so many 
minds and on 50 many tongues to-day is, not because of 
Galileo, but because of Mr. Darwin; not because we are 
anxious to know the age of the earth, but because we ask, 
with a quite fresh interest, “Where did man come from?” 
We think, then, that all treatment of the question of science 
and religion which does not enter into the merits of the 
present theory of evolution is quite superfluous. And we 
believe that there is in fact much very vague discoursing 
upon these matters from Unitarian pulpits. ‘There can be 
no battle between sound science and essential religion.” We 
hear this again and again. “And 7 evolution be sound 
science, or rational philosopuy, then we will accept it.” So 
the preacher declares. But these are plain points. They 
are emphasized and reiterated far too often. That which 
the people wuld like to know is the frank and honest opin- 
ion of the educated minister upon the special issue. “ Your 
opinion is not finalin matters of science.” It is not final, 
indeed, in any mctters. But, as a man of books, study, 
thought, tell us plainly what you think. Do you believe that 
Mr. Darwin has made a real addition to our knowledge of 
natural laws? Do you accept, in whole or in part, Mr. Spen- 
cer’s theory of evolution? How do you stand, how do you 
lean, in regard to these subjects? Give point to your gen- 
eralitigs by special applications here. Yuu have nothing to 
lose by candor. The matter has certainly been before the 
public mind sufficiently long for you to have formed some 
opinion. We think it high time that our preachers should 
abandon their “ifs,” and with entire frankness speak their 
minds for or against this philosophical theory of evolution. 

It is, then, with great pleasure that we welcome Myr. 
Savage’s “Religion of Evolution.” The preface concisely 
states the object of tae work. “It is only necessary in an- 
swer to the question, ‘If evolution is true, what have we left 
in the way of religion?’” The “if” is the questioner’s, not 
Mr. Savage’s. He accepts the theory of evolution as ex- 
pounded by Herbert Spencer. And the book gives us his 
own religious belief to show what, by one personal example, 
the Religion of Evolution may be. The title of the book 
might, for exactness, be the “ Religion of an Evolutionist,” 
for evoition is a philosophy. It must modify greatly many 
prevailing religious ideas, but it is not likely to establish any 
new form of faith with a fresh name. Religiously, Mr. Say- 
age is a Christian; philosophically and scientifically, he is an 
evolutionist. The twelve chapters which compose the book 
were evidently first written for delivery as Sunday sermons. 
The revision which they have undergone for publication has 
probably been slight. This fact, while it may not fairly 
exempt them from criticism as sermons, may well blunt the 
edge of a criticism which would be appropriately applied to 
a treatise. 

As a book of diszourses, then, upon the various modifica- 
tions which a believer in evolution must make in the popular 
religious creed, Mr. Savage’s book deserves high praise. 
Both in manner and in matter it has many admirable qual- 
ities. The style is vigorous, clear, straightforward, at times 
| blunt, The author has scarcely an obscure sentence, and 
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this merit in a book on such a theme must be allowed to be 
a high one. With Mr. Savage “the style is the man.” Those 
who have once listened to him learn to:expect from him 
plain words used with a single moaning and sentences, about 
whose construction there can be no reasonable doubt. With- 
out affectation, the style passes at times into the natural 
rhetoric of an earnest mind, and possesses a peculiarly con- 
vincing power. The illustrations really illustrate. We 
siould have to search far for a writer whose figures of com- 
parison and of contrast are more pertinent and striking. 
Take this, for instance, “Theology, in its attempt to exalt 
man, takes him out of and sets him apart from the order of 
nature, and then abuses nature as an untrustworthy guide in 
religious things, because it does not find moral qualities— 
love and mercy—in stones and mountains and trees, as if the 
mainspring of a watch should start into independent life 
and go to searching through the rest of the machinery in 
the attempt to find that of which itself was the representa- 
tive, and should then declare on its honor as a good piece 
of steel that the watch showed no signs of a mainspring, and 
thus was radically defective!” 

As with the manner, so with the matter. It would be 
difficult to mistake Mr. Savage’s thought im any single par- 
avraph. Clearness of mind, vigor of reasoning, logical con- 
secutiveness are very marked throughout the book. There 
are here no beatings about the bush, no evasions, no nebu- 
losities. One feels that the frequent assertion by the writer 
of the supremacy of the truth is no empty formula with him. 
The work is one which could come only from a perfectly 
sincere, courageous and manly mind. And that it will have 
the effect of quickening such qualities in all who read we can 
hardly doubt. 

Mr. Savage does not seek to prove the truth of evolution 
as a natural law; but, starting with a belief in its uniyersal 
validity, he illustrates and confirms it from the history of the 
ereat ideas of religion. The results to which we have been 
brought by the process he summarises in the successive 
chapters upon the God of Evolution; the Man of Evolution; 
the Devil, or the Nature of Evil; the Evolution of Conscience; 
Love in Law; Prayer; Bibles, and the Bible; Atonement; 
Christianity and Evolution; and Immortality. To review 
these chapters in detail would be like reviewing a system of 
theclogy. But there is not one of them which we would not 
recommend to the earnest perusal of thoughtful men and 
women as a fresh, vigorous and strongly religious treatment 
of its special theme. 

.Mr. Savage has our entire sympathy in maintaining that 
the theory of evolution is, so far from being atheistic, the 
most theistic of theistic systems. The argument it offers for 
the unity of God is invincible, and it gratifies the deepest, 


most genuine religious instincts. But let no one expect to. 


find in this book, or in any book written from such a stand- 
point, an entirely new system of belief. Let no rational re- 
ligionist dread that a total reconstruction of faith awaits 
him if he embraces the evolution doctrine. For a prime 
argument in favor of its acceptance is the comprehensiveness 
with which it takes in all the best elements of existing doc- 
trines. It is simply a universal doctrine of life, and growth 
because of life. And its general acceptance would be possi- 
ble only through a general “ revival” of sound thinking and 
real intellectual and spiritual humility in face of the facts of 
the universe. We believe that a philosophy of evolution is 
to be the philosophy of the future. We are confident that 
faith will gain and religion be confirmed by its triumph. It 
is most advisable for the ministers of religion to be first to 
see this fact and to lead the way in that gradual change of 
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ideas which is inevitable and will in the end be salutary. In 
so doing they may well, they should, indeed, emphasize ideas 
which do not fall within the province of scientific inquiries. 
In the transition to the new doctrine in its fulness and en- 
tirety the teacher of religion should repeat again and again, 
“Nothing evolved that was not first involved” in the Divine 
Being. “He who planted the ear, shall He not hear? He 
who formed the eye, shall He notsee?” “Supplemented as 
it should be with Plato’s doctrine of Ideas,” we have heard 
Rev. Dr. Hedge say, “the doctrine of evolution will triumph, 
and deserves to do so.” Having a thorough confidence in 
the gradual advance toward universal reception of this phil- 
osophy, we feel ourselves less liable to misconstruction in 
criticising the efforts of its friends. We desire the day of 
victory as soon as may be; and that victory which consists 
solely in persuasion will be deferred by any partial and one- 
sided treatment of the subject. Mr. Savage’s book, as the 
first American book takin x so frank a position in favor of 
evolution, should have the friendly criticism which a forerun- 
ner demands. Its merits are very high. We only regret 
that it has been issued from the press without a more careful 
and thorough revision than it appears to have received. Its 
tone is generally admirable, and it cannot fail, as a whole, to 
leave a deep impression of its author’s religiousness and sub- 
stantial reverence of soul. But in numerous passages we 
think Mr. Savage is not true to the real spirit of a genuine 
disciple of evolution. For, beyond the adherents of every 
other philosophy, the evolutionist should be generous in his 
judgments of all forms of faith, and catholic in his apprecia- 
tion of truth, however much mingled with error. Mr. Say- 
age has frequently stated this duty in admirable terms, and 
if we were disposed to go into detail we should condemn him 
in one passage out of his own mouth in another. This is 
saying that we have found great inconsistencies of temper 
between different pages, and some statements we can scarcely 
reconcile with each other. The tone of the work is in many 
places too purely controversial for the best effect. The 
author seems, to us, to do much injustice to the religion of 
the Hebrews; and he makes assertions as to their beliefs and 
practices which we do not think careful scholarship would 
endorse. He seems to us to place too much emphasis upon 
the part of fear in all early religions, and, as a rule, to have 
to little appreciation of a “progress of doctrine ” after the 
life-time of Jesus. He exaggerates the by amount of mention 
given to them, the importance of the physical sciences, and 
does not sufficiently emphasize the higher science of man. 
He has too little place for some very essential parts of reli- 
gion—the sense of mystery and the awe and the wonder 
which must enter into faith in all times. He appears to set 
too much value upon many so-called “explanations” in 
nature and in man. 


But we are not disposed to dwell upon the-deficiencies of 
this book. It has the “faults of its virtues” indeed; but 
while perceiving them, we would not seem to be in any 
degree insensible to the high and noble tone which inspires 
by far the largest portion. Itis.a brave, powerful, edifying 
work, and we hope thatit will be read very widely, and effect- 
ually prove to maay that religion is in these latest days still 
the natural disposition of the courageous and thoughtful 
mind. W.,.P. @ 


WE have been glad to notice that Mr, Chadwick’s Book of Poems, of 
which about two thousand are said to have been sold, has been received 
so favorably by the press. Mr. Chadwick preached a fine sermon on the 


evening of Sunday, the 14th, at Unity Chapel, Harlem, on “‘Tke Faith of | 


the Doubters,” whom he represented as the chief believers of our time, 
doubting the less to believe the greater truths, F E 
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% REVIEWS. 
THE ARuNnDEL Morro. <A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

If this novel of 167 pages were condensed to one-hall! its present 
size, simply by the elision of insignificant episodes and trivial 
deseriptions, it would make, in spite of its improbable plot, avery 
readable little tale. The story is of a girl who mistakes a man 
madly in love with her for another of the same name who had killed 
her (the heroine’s) brother ina duel. The author seems to forget 
that under no circumstances could there be even the most distant 
social intercourse between any woman with a spark of self-respect 
and a man holding such a tragica!l relation to her. There could, 
at least, be no mistake about their position; nor could an éclair- 
issement be long deferred, 

Miss Hay’s style is decidedly amateurish ; she indulges in a great 
deal of tautology, and her idea of colloquial Eaglish is rather 
startling. Witness the following spocimen phrases put into the 
mouths of her most aristocratic characters: ‘* like most little 
boys are,”’ ‘‘ those sort of people,” ‘‘ like you used,” ‘“‘ who do you 
mean?’’, ‘‘thanks very much,” ‘‘ whatever do you mean,” ete., ete. 
Moreover, it is noticeable that these aristocrats are frequently 
made to conduct themselves ina manner unbefitting ladies and gen- 
tlemen. But, to compensate for their rudeness, thereis an im- 
mense deal of osculationintroducald. Everybody kisses everybody 
else. The hero is the only man who does not kiss the heroine un- 
til he gets within a couple of chapters of the ead. In that brief 
space, however, he makes up for his previous contineuce. 

Apart from these defects, of which the worst is the extreme 
diftuseness of the narrative, ‘‘The Arundel Motto” possesses con- 
siderable merit. The sentiment is pure, the interest well sus- 
tained, and the author shows occasionally a sense of humor to 
which she might certainly allow a freer play. Some chapters are 
very good, and the novel as a whole will repay perusal. 


Rare Goop Luck; A Fortune in Seven Strokes. By R. E. Fran- 
cillon. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

«Rare Good Luck” is a wonderful tale of hairbreadth ’scapes 
and moving accidents, whereof the hero is a cheerful individual, a 
kind of sublimated Mark Tapley, who receives as the best of good 
fortune what most men would consider extremely bad luck—from 
falling over a cliff in the first chapter, to marrying, in the last, 
the heroine of the book, who is scarcely what one would call a 
sympathetic character. But fora writer of sensation novels, Mr. 
Francillon can boast a clear and easy style; he writes with vigor 
and conciseness, and his characters talk naturally, He must be, 
we should think, capable of better work than ‘‘ Rare Good Luck.” 


THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History. With Notes and Queries. 
Edited by John Austin Stevens. New York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. Subscription, $5 per annum. January, 1877. 

We welcome this latest contribution to the wants of the histori- 
ographer, which comes in sumptuous form from the press of A.S. 
Barnes & Co. A small quarto, well printed on heavy paper, it is as 
handsome as need be, and the contents of the January number give 
promise that it will be made the depository of valuable and curious 
information. It embraces in its scope historical and biographical 
papers, original documents, reprints of rare documents, notes and 
queries, proceedings of the New York Historical Society and lite- 
rary notices of historical publications, and being edited by the 
Librarian of the New York Historical Society, it emanates from a 
source which will command respect. 


History OF THE C1iTY OF NEW YoRK. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Parts 5 to 10 
inclusive. 

The Spring of 1691 has arrived. Governor Stuyvesant has sur- 
rendered to the English. Admiral Evertzen has reconquered the 
colony for the Dutch, who in turn cede it to England. The strata- 
gems and diplomacies are unravelled with simple and comprehen- 
sive statements. The social and political influences brought to 
bear, both in Europe and America at the period under review, are 
discussed with impartial candor. : 

The superior quality of this history is enough to render it 
popular wherever public spirit and culture are found. The por- 
traits and signatures, the armorial bearings and other illustra- 
tions, are great additions. The maps and full-page illustrations 
at the commencement of each part are full of interesting features. 
The provincial life is admirably illustrated by the text, as well as 
pictorially. The work is admirably written, and the mechanical 
execution is especially commendable, E. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 


. From Serilmer, Armstrong & Co., New York, 
Mtcuast Srrocorr, The Courier of the Czar, By Jules Verne. Ninety full page illus 


trations. $3.00. 
From A. S. Barnes § Co., New York. 


Hisstory or tue City or New York. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Parts V.-X. 
Flom Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Kismet. No Name Series. 


MAGAZINES. 
PoruLax Science Montary. ATLANTIC MONTHLY, Scripnen’s MontHiy, Sr. Nicwotas. 


SELECTIONS. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR WORK AND IMPROVEMENT. 
jRev. J. B. Harrison, in the Vineland Independent. ] 

( Concluded.) 

9. Wn need to understand, as few of our people yet un- 
derstand, the fatal mischief of debt, the parent of so many 
evils. There is commonly a delusion connected with “going 
into debt.” It is always harder to pay than we think it will 
be. Itis a good subject for inquiry everywhere how much 
the towns owe for school-houses, or public buildings and 


| improvements of any kind; whether our churches are in 


debt, and what incumbrances rest upon the business enter- 
prises of the community. A man in debt nearly always 
thinks he is worth much more than he is really worth ; and 
he unconsciously lives, and spends money, on the scale of 
greater wealth than he actually possesses. 

These are very important practical matters, and they 
should be thought of and discussed by the people every- 
where. No success of any political party, no financial leg- 
islation whatever, or “improvement in business,” can make 
people permanently successful or prosperous while they are 
generally in debt. Nor can any system of morals or relig- 
ion successfully oppose the pressure in the direction of dis- 
honesty, which is connected with debt, failures in business, 
bankruptcy regulations, etc., except by opposing and re- 
moving these conditions and causes of dishonesty. 

10. We should cultivate everywhere a public sentiment 
favoring and requiring a more strict obedience to the laws 
of our country. In many portions of the country some of 
the laws are habitually disregarded, sometimes openly vio~ 
lated by prominent citizens. In such cases, if any ove 
tries to have the laws enforced, he usually receives no sym- 
pathy or co-operation from the leading members of the 
community. Such a course is extremely foolish, and cannot 
fail to encourage disorder and increase crime. It is the 
duty of all citizens to assist in the enforcement of the laws. 

At the same time our people should be awakened to the 
dangers and evils of over legislation. 

11. For a long time to come the people of our country will 
need more knowledge of subjects connected with political 
economy and the principles of government. Correct or in- 
telligent views of such subjects as finance, the relations be- 
tween capital and labor, and the best legislation for all 
classes of the people, are not to be reached by intuition. In 
regard to such subjects the “thinking” of persons whose 
minds have not been trained and disciplined is apt to be 
wrong. The methods and laws of scientific investigation, 
that is, of accurate and successful thinking, will command 
and reward greatly increased attention in the near future, 
‘and we should prepare for such improvements. The best 
minds among our young men should be directed to the 
lessons of national experience as recorded in history in re- 
gard to all subjects connected with government, citizenship, 
and national life and character. , 

12. The place of Art in culture, and in the life of the peo- 
ple, and the best means for expelling ugliness and coarseness 


from our homes and streets, are topics of deep interest for _ 
‘us as Americans, Also, the best methods of organizing our~ 
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daily life, that is, of arranging all kinds of work so as to 
save time and strength. Under this head there is one great 
lesson for everybody to learn—that is, we must decide to 
do without some things—in property, in knowledge, in 
pleasure, and in all kinds of possessions and attainments, 
and to be content without them, so that we shall not scatter 
our powers in too many directions, and so failin all. The 
popular teaching that everybody should “aspire” to every- 
thing is idiotically mischievous, and leads many people to 
disdain all useful work. 

13. We must have everywhere a principle and spirit of 
patriotism, which shall give a deeper meaning to the word : 
not an affected and absurd sentimentality, but a sober, prac- 
tical, intelligent love for what is good in our institutions and 
national life, a serious and reverent devotion to the interests 
of the country, as our country, as the home of our fathers 
and of our children; a sense of the high responsibilities and 
sacred duties of citizenship. We must nurture and strength- 
en a feeling of fraternity and comradeship for each other 
throughout the country, against all partisan and sectional 
prejudices. 

14. The people who do not attend the churches should 
speedily awake to their own responsibility and duty in the 
moral culture of the country. They should reflect that find- 
ing fault with the churches cannot release anybody from the 
obligations to society and to our country which rest upon us 
all. If we are doing nothing, our own inaction vitiates our 
wisest criticism. Especially is it important that these peo- 
ple should come into some relations with each other and with 
their neighbors. People who will work with nobody fall 
into many crochets and conceits, and such narrowness brings 
a terrible retribution. 


The ehurch is imperfect, and should be criticised for world- 
liness, and for whatever is wrong in her life or teaching. 
But to be useful, criticism should be just, and it cannot be 
just if devoid of sympathy. The people who criticise the 
church are imperfect too. Our common infirmities should 
give us a feeling of fraternity for each other. Nobody need 
shrink from any just or intelligent judgment. We shall be 
tried by the standard vf utility, of the real worth of our work. 

15. The practice of living above our means in order to be 
equal with our neighbors, and the feeling of discontent if 
our dress and houses and furniture are not so good or so 
fashionable. as those of other people, if not corrected, will 
lead to general personal unhappiness and failure. As there 
is no division into classes here, there is really no limit to 
this insane effort to live as well as the people a little above 
us. No degree of success ever satisfies those who once ad- 
mit this feeling. This measuring ourselves by the style of 
our sofas, chairs and carriages, really comes from want of 
self-respect, and is unworthy of American citizens. Many 
people who are furnishing their houses with so much atten- 
tion to style ought first to pay the laboring people who have 
done their work. 

16. Let us think definitely what is the end, or object for 
which all good men or women should work in this country. 
It is that there may be as many healthy, cheerful, industri- 


ous, self-sustaining, orderly and useful people in the country |. 


as possible. As many prosperous homes, and as little idle- 
ness, disorder, ignorance, disease and crime as possible. 
These are the highest objects for which the pcople of a 
nation can work. The people who labor for these ends 
ought to value each other’s work far more than they now do. 
Sensible, clear-minded people should be able to assist each 
other in the promotion of these rational objects without 
parade or gushing sentimentality. 
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17. One great means for the accomplishment of all these 
things is, that the people of our country should talk about 
them. If such subjects were habitually talked about every- 
where, seriously and intelligently, important practical re- 
sults would follow. ‘There is wretched waste of time in most 


families, and of the opportunities of social life, because the ~ 


talk at table and wherever the family assembles, is mostly so 
trivial and empty of thought and interest. The same driv- 
elling gossip flows on year after year. Few things are more 
amazing than the pettiness and emptiness of the talk with 
which so many families are content to employ all their op- 
portunities for companionship. This family conversation is 
the real education of the children of a family, and this ac- 
counts for the habits of inaccurate speech and “bad gram- 
mar” of many graduates of boarding schools and colleges. 
They always heard it at home. It is their “ mother tongue.” 
The state of our country is a summons to earnest endeavor, 
especially for our young men and women. These sugges- 
tions are in accord with the aims and judgment of the most 
far-seeing men of all schools and parties. I shall be glad 
to hear from readers of these suggestions and to receive 
any one’s thought about the methods of work; and I am 
always glad to meet practical people who are interested in 
such subjects. : 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


HE MYST ER Ys 


BY F. W. CLARKE. 


He is at rest. 
The eternal mother clasps him to her breast. 
Dead ! and we weep; 
We say, with streaming eyes, 
He is in Paradise 
Who seems to sleep, 
And yet, in spite of faith, pale sorrows vigils keep. 


Why flow our tears? 
Is it that we, unthinking, harbor fears 
Pe For that dull clay? 
Or is it that belief, 
Too weak to conquer grief, 
Itself gives way, 
Casting the bitter lie at everything we say? 


Or is it vain regret 
That he who died is not among us yet, 
To know indeed, 
Our love for him was more 
Than ever we before 
Within our hearts could read? 
Death scatters, always, love’s most precious seed | 


If he were with us now, : 
Light in those eyes and thought within that brow, 
We could undo 
Much that has made him frown, ‘ 
Much that has cast him down, 
Much that we rue; 

And make this life to him like Paradise anew. 


O!heavy thought! _ 
How much more joy for him we might have wrought, 
And gladness won! 
We mourn not for the dead, 
But for kind words unsaid, * ye, 
And deeds undone, : 

Which might have made life’s turbid current run 

Brighter than dew-drops in the morning sun. 


And thus it ever is ;— 

Mourning the death of opportunities 

Our lives pass by. 

Will their unresting ghosts 

Indim, despairing hosts, 

Confront us when we die, 

To haunt us then eternal as the sky? 

Or may we then forget, 

And in oblivion lose all regret, 
While only peace wins immortality? 


es, 
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JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN; OR, THE EMPEROR 
AND THE REPUBLICAN. 


[Retold from Berthold Auerbach for Tur Inquirer.]} 


BY GC. C. SHACKFORD. 


Tue words of the Bible can frequently be applied to the 
Emperor Joseph, of Austria. It is written in the forty-second 
chapter eighth verse of the book of Genesis: “And Joseph 
knew his brethren, but they knew him not.” 

Yes, Emperor Joseph krew his fellow-men as brethren, 
but they, few only of them, knew his benevolent heart, so 
so long as it beat with life. And yet, kindness and nobility 
of thought were no mere occasional moods in him; the desire 
and feeling of obligation to be a kindly brother to his fellow- 
men was always present in him. He went constantly about 
the world as if in a temple, earnest and reverent in the un- 
ceasing endeavor to ennoble himself and to be helpful to his 
fellow creatures. 

In such a disposition, then, the Emperor Joseph was 
travelling toward Paris in the Spring of the year 1777. He 
had sent his suite forward, and had with himself in the car- 
riage only his two attendants, the Counts Colloredo and 
Cobenzl; he was himself travelling under the name of the 
Count von Falkenstein. 

CHAPTER I. 


THE GOD—FATHER’S RELAY HOUSE. 


“This is what one gets by travelling incognito. When it 
comes to the pinch, we have to unmask after all.” So grum- 
bled a grey-bearded servant in good Austrian German before 
the post-house at the last stage before reaching Paris.. He 
then went to the carriage door, took off his hat respectfnlly, 
and said: “Your Majesty—I ask pardon, Herr Count—there 
are no post-horses here; now we've got to stay in this con- 
founded hole.” 

“Patience, patience,” answered the ringing voice of the 
Emperor; “TI will get out.” 

The servant opened the door, let down the steps, and the 
Emperor alighted. He was then about thirty years old, of 
slender figure, and wore a grey coat with steel buttons, and 
a three-cornered hat trimmed with fine gold lace on his 
powdered head. As he now took off the hat and looked 
about him, a delicate, rather long, but handsome face was to 


” 


be seen, from which shone mild, clear blue eyes, while around 


the mouth played an urmistakable expression of goodness 
and benevolence. 

“T must wait,” said he, smiling, to his two companions. 
“T must learn how other people feel, who don’t always have 
the way smoothed before them.” 

The two attendants bowed in polite ddquicsoeiice, without 
answering a word. Colloredo, stiff and soldier-like in his 
bearing, and with a great scar upon his face, was afew years 
older than the Emperor, while the smooth-faced and hand- 
some Cobenzl was about his equal in age. 

The postmaster came up, took off his cap with a polite 
bow, but immediately put it on again defiantly, as if bethink- 
ing himself that, ag a free man, he ousht not to humble 
himself before the aristocrats; he said that without previous 
notice he could not have so many horses in readiness, at this 
moment, indeed, he had not any. 

“And why not?” 

“ Because I have sent my hors2s away to bring back the 
guests to the christening. 

* Ab! have you a Shanice in the house? It s a good 
sign to have uninvited guests arrive; it promis2s much un- 
hoped for good fortune for the child.” 

The landlord heard the Emperor's French, and, as he had 


come on a doae from Metz, - was oli a4 more sure that the 


new arrival wasno Frenchman; he answered, dropping his 
chia upon his breast, “Thank you, sir! I am not at all 
superstitious, and do not wish to be, even when good fortune 
is prophesied. If one accepts one belief, the other will 
follow.” 

“Then you are entirely free from superstition ? ” 

“Yes; let every one be happy in his own way, that’s a 
good saying of your King Frederick, of Prussia. I have 
given my son a Protestant god-father too; he can’t come 
himself, I’m sorry to say, but the child is to have his name. 
Our priest is shrewd enough to act as if he knew nothing 
about it.” 

The postmaster imparted this information with the cheer- 
fulness and self-satisfaction which are so natural to the 
French, and with the easy flow of words which seems to be- 
long to their language. 

During this explanation, the guests had entered the inn 
with the landlord. The latter brought forward an engraving, 
saying, “That’s the god-father of my first-born son; he’s the 
greatest man of our century.” 

“Of the whole century ?” 

“Your King Frederick,’ answered the postmaster, with 
a friendly air of patronage, “is a great man too. I know 
that, though he has beaten us Frenchmen so horridly. But 
we're not to blame. Louis XVth’s bad government, and the 
miserable creatures of generals are to blame. My god-father 
is much greater than King Frederick, to my mind, at least. 
I don’t want to offend you, if you are Prussians; my god- 
father is a philosopher, a wonder-worker, who rules the 
lightning, a man of freedom from the New World.” 

“And has he written to you from the New World and 
given his consent ? ” 

“He lives here in our own neighborhood, at Passy, and 
he has sat there where you are sitting now and drunk my 
wine and eaten my bread, and here’s where I mean to hang 
his picture; whoever comes in shall see it and say: ‘ Look! 
there’s one of the greatest men the world has ever seen, and 
he was a poor printer, and his motto ought to be spread 
abroad: Virtue is the only nobility.’ ” 

The postmaster unrolled the picture, and the three men 


‘saw the portrait of Benjamin Franklin with his motto be- 


neath it. 

“T am glad,” said Joseph, 
high.” 

“But don’t you believe,” 
also good princes ?” 

“Why not? Any one may be a good man. As I said, 
I have no prejudices and no superstitions. Herr von Vol- 
taire has passed two nightsin my house. Do people in 
Germany, too, know something of my oe ary 7 

“Certainly they do.” 

“And I tell you,” continued the talkative host, “the Court 
of Versailles is still playing a hidden game, but we know 
everything! Three million livres and arms and vessels have 
already been secretly sent to the American States, It’s just 
like two lovers wa9 have confessed their love in private and 
exchanged gifts, they think the world knows nothing about 
it, but the world has known all a long time, and the public 
wedding must come soon. France must help to establish 
American independence, and if my son, who is to be chris- 
tened to-day, were only old enough I would gladly send him 
over the sea. - There we can cut off the right arm of the con- 
founded Englisk.” ; 

The merry notes of a post-horn were heard before the 
house. The postmaster went out hurriedly to welcome the 


“that you set that man so 


asked Cobenzl, “that there are 
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euests. The Emperor sat still gazing before him, and he 
murmured as if to himself: “There is a strangely excited 
spirit abroad among these Frenchmen, and all over Europe 
it’s just as it is here, while on the other side of the ocean the 
tumult has broken out. It must be possible to bend these 
aroused spirits instead of breaking them, to lead instead of 
binding them. Itis a noble lot to be the ruler. of a free 
people ; to be their leader in all good things, and they shall 
know that manly courage and self-confidence are not to be 
punished as a crime, but protected and cherished. Not to 


dirken minds, but to illuminate them, is the duty and priv- | 


ilege of us rulers.” 

The postmaster re-entered the room with a party of men 
and women, all adorned with garlands of flowers, and said 
t» the three men that they could continue their journey as 
gon as their horses had been fed, meantime he respectfully 
invited them to be present at the coming ceremony. 

The Emperor rose, and smiling pleasantly, said, in a merry 
tone: “Unprejudiced and open-hearted postmaster, have 
you a mind to let a stranger stand god-father to your 
child?” 

“Willingly if he is an honest man.” 

“Do I seem to. you an honest man?” 

« Yes, an honest German. My good man,” he added in 
broken German, “I learned German once, too, though not 
much. All men are brothers!” he exclaimed with noisy 
enthusiasm, as if he had already drunk some of the wine of 
the festival. ‘“Here’s my hand, Herr god-father! If the 
mistress only consents. Mother,” he cried springing quickly 
toward the bed-room door, “come out here. A fine gentle- 
man from Prussia wants to be our son’s god-father. Voila, 
madame.” 

The stout landlady appeared and with repeated courtesies 
reiterated: 

“Tf the grand gentleman pleases, I am satisfied.” 

“ Are you married?” she then asked in a timid tone. 

“T have been,” answered Joseph. 

* Have you children ?” id 

“JT had one.” 

The postmaster and his wife looked compassionately at 
the stranger, and each waited for the other to ask the god- 
father’s name. The bell rang, the procession was formed to 
go to the church. The child, a bright, active boy, was 
carried in front by a maiden, and behind followed the 
relations and friends; the emperor walked near the mother, 
In the church, before the altar, the postmaster announced 
that beside the brother-in-law there present, Benjamin Frank- 
lin and the stranger were to be the god-fathers. 

“What is your religion?” asked the priest. 

“ Qatholic,” answered Joseph. 

“ And your name?” 

“ Joseph.” 

“Joseph! Nothing else?” 

“The Second.” 

“The Second? A strange surname. 
ing?” 

“Before God there is no incognito,” cried Joseph with 
beaming countenance. “I am the Roman Emperor of the 
German nation, Joseph of Austria.” 

The young godmother almost dropped the child in her 
alarm, but the Emperor took it in his arms, and his whole 
being thrilled with the thought that here in a strange land 
he was holding a human being just awakened to life, and 
with the feeling of consecration with which he greeted the 
young offshoot of humanity; and when the child opened its 
eyes and met his glance, the heart of the Emperor expe- 


And your ‘stand- 


rienced one of those moments of reverential awe, when, to 
the inward eye, the whole earth appears in truth the gleam- 
ing star which shines in the firmament. 

The baptismal service completed, the Emperor still held 
the child in his arms saying: “Blessings on you, my child! 
You bear the names of a simple citizen and of a prince; be 
strong in freedom and self-dependence as a man, and in obe- 
dience as the subject of a State. Take this as a keepsake.” 

He laid a medallion portrait of himself, set in brilliants, on- 
the pillow. 

Outside stood the carriage with its fresh horses; the Empe- 
ror quickly escaped from the torrent of thanks and entered 
the vehicle, while behind him rose sbouts of “Long live 
the Emperor Joseph !” 

So travelled the Emperor toward Paris on the 18th of 
April, 1777. On his left sat the Field-Marshal Colloredo, 
and opposite him the State-Counsellor Cobenzl. 

The Emperor spoke not a word, and his companions were 
likewise silent. 

A clucking hen that has hatched ducks and sees them 
swimming comfortably about in a strange element cannot be 
more frightened and perplexed than a genuine courtier when 
he is obliged to look on or assist, while his privce, released 
from the fetters of rank and ceremonial, takes part in the 
doings of simple commoners. ‘He must take his share in it 
as if he were moved to do so by his own free will, and all the 
while he is only showing obedience, and stands ready every 
moment to uphold dignity, which may be insulted by ignor- 
ant lookers on, and to protect his prince. 

It is a difficult task to be an attendant on a prince who 
has the fancy at unexpected moments to be only a man. 

These thoughts were expressed on Cobenzl’s face as he 
said to himself: “Strange whim. It’s a philanthropic gid- 
diness; and no one who is giddy can keep himself on the 
throne. There one can’t trouble himself about how the 
world is scrambling along down below. Instead of travelling 


‘| merrily through the world, to make such a fuss over a little 


brat by the road-side. Incomprehensible!” 

And Colloredo said to himself: “It’s a pity that at every 
station our Emperor wants to stop and perform a good 
deed instead of driving straight to his goal without looking 
back.” And the subordinate attendants were still severer 
critics. Had the Emperor known their thoughts he would 
have pardoned them; he only pitied people who, through 
education and habit, have missed the best happiness of life— 
to know themselves at all times and places, to be near their 
fellow-men in pure love. 


But the Emperor looked out on the landscape; in his soul | 


were still sounding the organ tones from that little church. 

This journey was consecrated to him; on the threshold of 
Paris he had performed his devotions at the altar of human- 
ity. 


® 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE SOUL OF THE APPLE. 


A sorr wind was playing among the pink and white blos- 


soms of an apple-tree one lovely Spring morning. Away up 
on one of the highest branches it found one blossom more 
beautiful than all the others, and the little breeze sighed as 
it touched its smooth leaves and whispered very softly: 
“You dear little flower, you are very pretty and sweet, but, 
alas! you will only live such a short time; you must soon 
fade and drop off the tree to.make room for the beauiiful 
red apple which is coming in your place,” Then the breeze 
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until she grew so sad that she hung down her little pink 
head and could not nod brightly as usual to her companions 
on the lower limbs. — 

But after a day or two the sunshine and the sweet Spring 
air made her forget her sadness and be glad and happy 
once more. 

So the days went by and the time came for the flowers to 
droop and wither. And when she felt her leaves shrivelling 
up and her head hanging heavily she remembered the words 
of the breeze, and she said aloud, “ Yes, it was only too true; 
I have been very beautiful and the birds and the butterflies 
have loved me, but now I shall die and no one, not even the 
apple which is coming to fill my place, will remember or 
think of me.” Just then a little bird came hopping along, 
and he listened very quietly, with his brown head on one 
side, to what poor little apple-blossom was saying. When 
she had finished, he-perched very close to her and sang this 
little song in the very sweetest voice you ever heard : 


“Oh, flower, be not sad, 
For see, I am glad, 

So surely I know 

That God loves us so. 
Not one thing on earth 
But to Him has its worth. 


» “No beauty ean die, 
Be it lonely or high. 
God will never forget, 
Though we sorrow and fret. 
Out of death He will bring 
Some most glorious thing.” 

The little brown bird flew quickly away. And apple- 
blossom was quite comforted. So at last one day a wind 
passed over the tree, and the flower, with a great many of 
her friends, fell to the ground and died. But in its place 
was a tiny, hard, green apple, which all through the Sum- 
mer hune there. And the sun shone on it and the rain 
washed it, and it erew larger and larger, and rounder and 
rounder, and redder and redder, until when the Autumn 
came it was the most perfect apple on the tree. At last the 
time came when the apples were gathered, put into barrels, 
which were stored away in the cellar, to be used during the 
Winter, and our apple lay on the very top of one of the 
barrels, For a great many long, cold days it lay in the dark 
cellar; but finally one afternoon it was put into a basket with 
a great many other apples and carried up stairs into the 
warm, bright dining-room, and there it was placed on tlie 
very top of a high silver dish which stood in the centre of 
the dinner-table. Around this table were seated five chil- 
dren, and at either end sat their father and mother. And 
the children seemed to be very merry, for they laughed and 
talked a great deal, and the apple enjoyed the light and fun 
as much as any one. 

At length-it was time to eat the fruit and papa himself 
took our apple in hishand and began to peel it very carefully; 
then he divided it directly through the middle, and next he 
cut off a very thin round slica and held it up to the light. 

Now little Elsie had been watching her father very atten- 
tively for a long time, and when she saw him hold the slice 
of apple up to the light she was so full of curiosity that she 
jumped out of her chair and ran round to her father’s side 
and said very eagerly, “Oh, pleas2, papa, let me see too?” 
« Yes, dear, you shall all see,” svid her father. So the chil- 
dren came up one by one and looked, and what do you sup- 
pose they siw? Rightin the centre of this thin slice was 

* something which looked liks the shadow of a flower with its 
leaves spread out wide. And they all thought it very beau- 
tiful and looked at it over and over again, Then papa said, 


“That is the soul of the apple, dears; it is the picture of the 
little pink and white blossom from which our apple grew. It 
faded and died long’ago, but you see it lives here in the 
beautiful red apple which came in its place.” 

So the little brown bird was right after all when he sang 
so sweetly to the poor, sad flower, “No beauty can die.” 


E, A. O. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Sr. JoHn’s GurLD, which is actively engaged through its various com- 
mittee3 in relieving the distress caused by the wide-spread destitution 
and misery now existing in New York, makes au urgent appeal for aid in 
its great work. We regret that as we go to press we are unable to give 
greater prominence to its call. The extreme depression in nearly all 
branches of business, which has now lasted so !ong, has inevitably L-ro- 
duced acute suffering among many who haye never heretofore been com- 
pelled to depend upon the charity of others. It is therefore not sirpris- 
ing to learn that ‘‘ men whose education, business training and social 
standing should, and formerly did, guarantee to them prosperity and 
even affluence—merchants, book-keepers, salesmen, elerks and profes- 
sional men—are now compelled, after having sold or pawned everything 
to keep their families from starving, to overcome their pride and solicit 
alms to save their wives and children from starvation.” During the last 
month the Guild assisted nearly 25,000 persons, and the claims now made 
upon it demand the expenditure of one thousand dollars a day. The 
present period is what may be called the dead-point in the rolling year, 
and every shoulder is needed at the wheel. Webelieve that careful ex- 
amination is made of all cases submitted, and that the work of the Guild 
is performed with some regard to.its lasting effect upon the recipients 
of its bounty. If any of our readers feel able to extend the aid asked for, 
they should send contributions of money to Andrew W. Leggat, Treas- 
urer of the Board of Trustees of the Relief Fund, Headquarters of the 
Volunteer Visitors, 42 East Fourteenth street; and contributions of gro- 
ceries, dry goods, new and east-off clothing to the Relief Office, 52 Varick 
Street. 


Girts amounting to nearly a million dollars were made to colleges in 
this country during 1876. 

BERTHOLD AUERBACH has been knighted by the King of Bavaria, re- 
ceiving the Maximilian order for art and science. 

THERE are over one hundred probibitionists in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, and they are preparing for a concerted movement. 

Rey. StoprorD BROOKE is represented to have said in reply to an 
inquisitive lady: ‘‘ My dear madam, I gave up theolozy long ago.” 

Boston, WARREN STREET CHAPEL.—The fortieth anniversary occasion, 
next Sunday evening, January 28th, will be full of interest to all who 
seek the welfare of children, 

HARLEM.—At Unity Chapel last Sanday evening Rey. 8. H. Camp con- 
ducted the services. Next Sunday evening Rev. Dr. Bellows will preach 
his sermon on ‘“‘ The Unitarianism of To-day.” : 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE needs a piano. Contributions are requested for this 
purpose. Address the Matron, Mrs, E. G. Bridge, Yellow Springs, Greene 
Co., Ohio; or Emily A. Hayward, Lebanon, Warren Co., Ohio. 

Boston glories in the statement that while New York acknowledges 
uncollected taxes for 1876 to the amount of nearly $7,000,000, the Hub has 
only to answer for $2,785,194.16 remaining for fifty-four years’ work. 

AN effort is being made by interested parties for the preservation of 
Dighton Rock, in Taunton River, and a meeting in furtherance of that 
object was held at the rooms of the Board of Trade, in Boston, last week, 

Sr, Joun, N. B.—The Rev. John Wills, formerly of Dighton, Mass., is 
now preaching at St. John, N. B, Under his ministry the congregation is 
gradually increasing and will probably soon have to remove to a larger 
hall. , 

TRENTON, N. J.—Rev. Mr. Silsbee has received leave of absence from 
his pulpit for four months aud is now on his way to Aiken, 8.C. During 
his absence his pulpit will be supplied by Rev. John Andrew, recently of 
Newark, N. J. . 

Jackson, Mrcu.—The Unitarian society of this town is in a wholesome 
condition, though, like so many others, pinched somewhat financially. 
Since Mr. Pardee’s departure the pulpit has been supplied by Dr, Par- 
rott, recently of St. Paul. 

R. Davrp SrcHex, the leading figure in Erekmann-Chatrian’s new 
drama, L’ami Fritz, is a character somewhat akin to Lessing’s “‘ Nathan 
the Wise,” and is said to be a copy from life of a rabbi at Phelzburg, now 
deceased, as Nathan was a copy of Moses Mendelssohn. 

ARNOLD TANZER, in the Jewish Messenger, says of George Eliot in 
Daniel Deronda:—‘‘But when George Eliot appears to champion Jewish 
ideas, the mere fact that so great a mind has deemed them worthy of 
such deep study, is sufficient to accredit them in quarters where, till 
now, they haye been despised; and, by producing a favorable state of 
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mind in those who influence the masses, she has conferred a great ben- 
efit on the Jews. Even if her book should be productive of little practi- 
cal benefit, we owe her a debt of gratitude for what she has done, and 
what it required a genius of the first order to undertake.” 


THE owners of the Brooklyn Theatre property propose to rebuild the 
theatre on a smaller scale than before, and promise that it shall be as 
safe as money can make it. It is difficult to imagine any one visiting 
that particular spot for pleasure for some considerable time to come, but 
perhaps it may be possible to draw audiences thither. 

THE Tribune pokes fun at the language of the circular issued by the 
projectors of the latest proposed great scientific expedition, which, how- 
ever, may yet prove a very good thing. It is to sail in the interest of 
Michigan University, and is managed by James O. Woodruff, of Indian- 
apolis, who has the dueats, and Profs, Steere and Jenney, who have the 
brains, 


THERE is a good deal of point in the story which is told in connection 
with the name of the English Justice Willes, who was in the habit of in- 
terrupting counsel. A lawyer who was thus annoyed one day said to 
him :—‘* Your lordship is even a greater man than your father. The 
Chicf Baron used to understand me after T had done, but your lordship 
understands me before I begin.” 


Rey. Oscar CLUTE has begun a course of nine lectures, to be given on 
alternate Sunday evenings in his church at Keokuk, Iowa. The subjects 
are: “The Rise and Progress of Uniturianism in America,” illustrated 
by Channing and Parker; ‘‘ The Rise and Progress of Universalism in 
America,” illustrated. by Murray and Ballou; and “ Transcendental- 
ism in America,” illustrated by Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, 


WE learn that a rebellion of about one hundred boys in the Westboro’ 
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State Reform School recently was speedily and, effectually subdued by the 
free use of water from the hydrant. This recalls the effect of a sudden 
shower upon the mob during the July riots of 1863 in New York. There 
is nothing like throwing cold water upon such an enterprise aS rioters 
engage in. Itis worth all the blank cartridges between here and Daho- 
mey. ; : 

THE Tabernacle prepared for the Moody and Sankey meetings in Boston 
is to be dedicated this evening. The services will consist of prayer, 
singing by one of the great choirs, and addresses by the Rev. Dr. Webb, 
Bishop Foster, Mr. Henry F. Durant, Rey. A. J. Gordon and others, and 
as the music has been placed under the charge of Prof. Eben Tourjee, it 
is evident that no pains haye been spared to give the affair a goo 
“ send off.” 


THE vital statistics of Massachusetts for 1875, show the births of male 
children to female to be in the proportion of 104 to 100. The relative 
birth rate among foreigners and natives is 55 to 16. Eighteen centena- 
rians were said to have died during the year, more than half of whom 
were born in Ireland. This fact or suggestion is similar in its mean- 
ing to the other well-known one, that the farther you get into the interior 
of our country, and the more distant you find yourself from accurate rec- 
oras, the greater the longevity of certain of the inhabitants, The vic- 
tims of insanity are said to number about the same only as during the 
ten years preceding. The ordinary opinion is that the number has 
increased largely. There has been a large increase in the number of su- 
icides. 3 


MARRIED. 
SMITH—WELLS. — In Quincy, Ill., January 18th, at the residence of the bride’s 


father, by Rev. F, L. Hosmer, Mr. JAmes Russevi Smitm to Miss Eva, daughter of 
Edward Wells, Esq. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


Six conts por agate line per week; outside page ;Scale 
aul pages nextrealing matter, tem cents per line.| ," 


Special Notices twenty cents per line. Lines |- 


Discount—Five per cent. on yearly. accounts 
amounting to $23) and under $50). Ten per cent. 
ou yearly accounts amounting to $500 or more. 


Copy for Taurslay’s paper received until Tuesday 
afternoon. ee 


Advertisem2nts ma3t be acceptable in every |_ 
respect. 


Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 Broadway. |— 


Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 


Box 109, New York. 


LOCKE is to the care of W. H. Baldwin, President 
Young Men's Christian Union, 18 Boylston St.. Boston. 


“‘Admirably fitted to teach the art from the very be- 
ginning.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“Mr. Hope is one of the ‘old masters’ in this sort of 
work. Me has prepared an excellent work, in which his 
subject is treated fully and clearly.”"—Chicago Post. 

“Altogether the best book that can be placed in the 
hands of the amateur,’—N. Y Graphic. 

‘“ The diagrams are excellent and the instructions clear 
and direct,”.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK FOR 
AMATEURS, BY ARTHUR Horr, 

A practical manual ot Scroll.Sawing, Over- 
laying, Polishing, Inlaying, Silhouettes, &c. 
Containing 5) full-sized designs, new and 
beautiful. The designs are worth more than 
yedus ef book Tastetully bound in muslin. 
for sale by booksellers generally. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, $1.50. Resernitce 
‘ ; circwlar mailed to any address. 

JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 55 Lake St., Chicago. 


opGe 2. PUTNAWM’S SONS, 162 Fifth Ave., New York. a's 
ATR DYKE. 


BATCHELOR'S CELEBRATED HATR DYE is splendid. 
Tt nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu: 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, Jeaves the 
hair seft and beautiful Black or Brown, Sold and ae as 

it. Nee 


applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond 
Sold by all druggists, : 


As a dressing, nothing has been 
found so effectual or desirable. 

A. A. Hayes, M.D., State Assayer 
of Massachusetts, says, ‘‘The con- 
stituents are pure, and carefully se- 
lected for excellent quality ; and I 
consider it the Brst Preraration 
for its intended purposes.” 


Price, One Dollar, 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 
This elegant preparation may be 
relied on to change the color of the 
beard from gray or any other undesir- 
able shade, to brown or black, at dis- 
cretion. It is easily applied, being in 
one preparation, and quickly and ef- 
fectually produces a permanent color, 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 


Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO. 


NASHUA, N.H. 
Gold by. all Draggists, aod Doalora in Medicinege 


a 
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THE HOWARD 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STRE Ey 
Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered in 1825, 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Nayigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


Ar) DIRECTORS : 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE,, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 


JOHN H. SWIFT. 
GEORGE W. TALBOT, 


JAMES RK. TAYLOR, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES 
JOHN J. WHITE 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, 
CHARLES MALI, LENOX BELKNAP, 
Tames C. CARTER, 


HENRY I, BARBEY. 
WILLIAM H. WISNER, EDMUND PENFOLD, ~ 


ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


HANOVER 
IRE INSURANCE CO., 


NO. 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement. 


JANUARY 1, 1876. 


seeee gees $500,000 00 
Reinsurance Fund ... 587,717 78 
Outstanding Liabilities. 112,298 14 
NGG AUTPIUS. 50.” ccscenes Suebeeacon esedseveee 392,759 20 


$1,592,775 09 


’ 


Cash Capital... Uatg.1e2 Se 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Bank and Office...... ...-...ccecereres « $102,756 92 
United States Six Per Cent. Bonds. 596,637 50 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on im- 

proved Real Estate in the Cities of New 


York and Brooklyn....... ..:.ceasseesceences 326,025 00 
Loans on Call (Market Value of Securiities, 

Ue ARTE DBRae IC Scors CoP ceggner cgepe sean 114,850 09 
City and County Bonds., 230,265 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks..... 41,650 00 
‘First Mort. R. R. Bonds and atoeks. 57,250 00 
Balance in hands of Agents and Uneoltecied 

GMOS PEM UTS, 4 ssasiniely ne ipsiecbincs viees ec 99,163 86 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and 

ADACHI MHOANIS, cit shas'cs acer’ ae Mergen Tay 29 
Real. Hstatenaee-> 2 Hyer yh « Uisse Sop eewekes 7,109 4¢ 


$15 592,775 509 


BENJ. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


Immediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair, The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice for, 2eans, 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Rlack or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor’ them. 


The Toll Gate! Prize Picture sent free! An ingenious 
gem. 50 objects to find. Address, with stamp, BE, ©. 
Abbey, Buffalo, Ne; Ye 1491-Ly 


Dee saree TOILET SOAP. 


vy Unrivalled for the 
\ \ toilet and the bath. 

\\\ Noartificialandde- 

ceptive odors to 

\j cover common and 

deleterious ingro- 

dients. After years 

B) of scientific exper- 

iment the manu- 

facturerof B,7', Bab- 

vitt?’s Best Soap has 

perfected and now 

‘! SOAP in the World, 


offers to the public The FINES' 
Only the purest vegetable oils used tn its manusacture, 

For Use in the Nursery it ha« No Equal. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family ah Christ. 
endom. Sample box epntalaion:$ $ cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 


free to any address on receipt o cents. 
: Address B. T. Babblit, New York City. 
@For Sale by all Druggists..co 


$12 2 day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
Hanke free. TRUE 3 00.» PUB ORM. Maine. 


ke ee ere a 


ASTHMA ARb CANOE REMEDY. 


va | struggled twenty years be~ 
Geman ec and death with ASTHMA, 
Tex imented by compounding roots 
and herbs and inhaling the modiviga: 
Ifortunately discovered a sure ar for 
ASTH MA and CATARRH.S @War- 

thmain- 


HM: relieve any case o: 
tantly Boithe atient can lie down to 


OQ per box. Address 
iappie Creek, Ohio. 


q&) 


a tanagt od 


LAMAR 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.. 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 309, 232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. 13° 200.00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 

Angsw ry » . « 56,400 00 
Bills Receivable for Inland. Prem’ s . . 2,465 94 
Premiums in course of collection, . 8,830 48 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated at 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, See’y. | 


HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . i A . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends .. : fs 243,402 24 
Net Surplus f d i . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - $6,104,650 32 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


ASTIN AINIGS. cnedte's coveisienyc canleled fescenae $312 311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,4°3 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2, 517, 625 UO 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) — 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE, OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,68] 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877.......... 72,997 65 


BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS 153.416 65 
REALESTATE... RaeRR ices). te 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THISOFVICE.......... 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 
GLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
PAMUAB MOIST seu ose eaecuticss etka $212,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, : 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
Be H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


- THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 

J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
AGENTS | eabie, hehe omoney, gett 2 Di 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 


5 t $20 per day ae honies ‘Samples worh $5 free. 
$ 0 Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, tor Adu'ts and 
Z Children of bothsexes; ex- 
4 pands the chest, stralght- 

eens up stooped shouliers ; 
worth ten times its cost for 
Children and Students. 
Sold by the Trade and Cleve- 
land Shoulder Brace 
o., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.25 and chest” measure. 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace, 


ATLANTIC 
UTUAL IN SURANC K COQ 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of :ts Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur, 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. HW. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[ NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital nveitreciatete, om site se sleniemnar pL, 000,000) 00, 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876......... 2,549,958 77 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoap- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Broo pn MOC the oscsves cic cae cicienee 12 & 14 Court es 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, 


The benefits to be derived by the public from Tine 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling eost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to. avail themseiyes of the 
protection afforded by the Paenix Insurance Company 
against the destructive ravages of Firx,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the truits ot a whole life of 
mtustry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Seeretary. 


ESTABLISHED A,Bb.1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims : 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy- ‘holders; has 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
bilities ; and a ratio of $120- Assets for every $10 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation 
Tt gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE a ee RATES OF THIS COM 
ANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 


HY Sa t Assistant Secretaries. 


WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent tree. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO, 
BALTIMORE, MD, 


[Janvany 25, 1877. 


Miscellaneous. 


* Each hook may be safely received as among the very best .* 


THE SALUTATION. 


($1.38; $12 per dozen) By L. O. Emerson, 
Church Music Book, 


THE ENCORE. 


(75 ets; $7.5) per dozen), By L, O. Emerson. 
Singing School Book. 


WORLD OF SONG. 


$3 Cl; $4 Gilt). 


First Class 


First Class 


($2.5) Bds; Unrivalled collection of 


Songs. 


«. GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


($2.50 Bds; $3 Cl; $4 Gilt). 
Music, 


PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. 


($1.50; $13.5) per dozen). 
day in the Year. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK. 


$1.25; $12 per dozen). Superb Collection. 


MALE VOICE GLEE BOOK. 


Perkins. Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundance. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK. 


($1.25; $12 per dozen). 
Choruses. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C, H. DITSON & €O., J. E, DITSON & Co., 
71L Broadway, Successors to Lee & Wal- 
New York : ker, Philadelphia. 


The Most Brilliant Piano 


Ancasy Anthem for each Sun- 


($1). 


The Best Sacred and Secular 


Bes> REDUCTION IN RATES TO 
SUIT THE TIMES. 


(HE BUTLER HEALTH 


LIMT EXERCISE. 


Commended by Highest Medical Authority. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
Teer Clee, adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
ealth. 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET. 


PARLORS FOR LADIKS AND GENTLEMEN, 


“Thave used THE BUTLER HEALTH LIFT with man- 
ifest advantage. A tendency to sleeplessness at night has 
been corrected, my animal spirits have been raised in 
tone, and my elasticity of frame increased. The sense of 
repose imparted is quite as great as the stimulus.”’—O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, 


“The most perfect apparatus in use.”—{Evening Mail. 


Call, or address 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
185 W. FOURTH STEEET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Are authorized to contract for advertising in this paper. 


BSTIMATES FURNISHED FREE. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


[imployment Society for Poor 


WOMEN, 


This Society now offers for sale at its store, No. 143 
East 13th street, New York, a large quantity of garments, 
the remains ot last year’s stock, at very low prices, 
Those wishing to buy women’s or children’s clothing to 
give tothe poor or to charitable institutions will find 
there a good supply of articles suitable for the purpose, 
Call and examine the garments, or send orders to 


THE EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 
143 East 13th Street, 
New York City. 


ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. SEK 


Vicx’s CataLogue—300 illustrations, only 2 cents, 

Vick’s Prorat Gums, Quarterly, 26 cents a year. u 

Vick’s FLrower 4ND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 50 cents; with 
elegant cloth covers, $1.09. 4 f 

All my publications aré printed in English and German. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


STEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE, 


With and without Rockers ; 
heavy and hght; large and small. 

For OF FICE, LIBRARY, 
STUDY, PIAZZA, PARLOR, 
SEWING-ROOM, NURSERY— 
wherever you want 


SOLID COMIFORT. 


B@=Send stamp 
for an illustrated 
Price-List 


F, A. SINCLATR, 
Mottville, N. Y.é 


Be careful that 
the chairs are 
stamped with my 
name in full; oth- 
ers are imitations. 
For-sale by Furniture Dealersin New York and at 

218 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


ANY PERSON of ordinary intelligence can earn a living 
by canvassing for The Illustrated Weekly. Experience 
is not necessary—the only ae being, as in all suc- 
cessful business, tos UStEy, and energy. Send for par- 
ticulars. Address CHARLES CLUCAS & CO., 14 Warren 
Stay UVa 3 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 
pages, only $2.5). Treats of the entire history, grand 
buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, ete. 
The best chance of 10 years to coin money fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,00) agents appointed first four 
weeks, 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
Hussarp Broruers, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati. , SUIP RED Ti... or Spaepclas ee ; ‘ 

nif @ not deceived by premature 
CAU TION. books assuming to Be * otticial.** 
etc. 


BALD HEADS | 


Can be covered with a pce exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pertect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing from the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so peese ey cannot be detected. 
Made only at_ BATCHELOR § Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 
Bond Street, N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfi 
e free, H. HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine 


| ences, 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. ~¥ 
()VINGTON BROTHERS, | 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


() BRIEN & COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS 


or 


DRY GOODS; 
CARPETS, 
CLOTHING 


141 and 143, 151 to 159 Atlantic Ave. 


We solicit an inspection of our magnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty-one in number—conceded 6 
be the largest, most varied an} best sclected ever exhib 
ited in Brooklyn, with a stock in value amounting to over 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O'Brien & Co., 


141 and 143,151 to 159 Atlantic Avenue. 


| ectures and Sermons, 
P BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Edueation of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 

The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 

Man and the Bible. 

The Best Use of Sunday. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biosraphy of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St,, 
New York. Copies sent by miil at the rate of five cents 
each and postage, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Tilustrated Cutalogue sent Free, 
Vanouzen & Tier, 102 K. 2d St., Cincionats. 


PER CENT NET. 


l Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan rot to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; neither we nor our customers ever took an acre 
of land under foreclosure, 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 72 Cedar Street, 
New York 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cher p, 


AT THE OLD PLACE, - 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


ses> SEND FOR PRICE LIST. say 


J. A. BENDALL, 


Send tor particulars and refer- 


: 
: 
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Henry W. Bettows, John W. Chadwick, F. W. Clarke, 
Frederick L. Hosmer, Minot J. Savage, Charles C. Shackford 
and §. Alfred Steinthal are among the contributors to this 
number of Tue Ingurrer. In the last number, for James L. 
Hosmer read Frederick L. Hosmer, and for W. P. G. read 
NEPOG: 


Pror. Curtrus is not wholly satisfied that Dr. Schliemann 
has found the tomb of Agamemnon, though greatly inter- 
ested in what he has found. The Doctor is undoubtedly an 
enthusiast, as he showed at Hissarlik, but he is of the stuff 
of which true discoverers are made, and scholars will follow 
his labors with the most intense interest. 


On Monday, Circuit Judge Carpenter, of South Carolina, 
rendered a decision in which he holds that neither Chamber- 
lain nor Hampton has been legally installed as Governor since 
the election, and that under the law Chamberlain holds over 
until his successor is qualified. The question is now before 
the Supreme Court of the State. The electoral vote of South 
Carolina is not in any way affected by the action of the 
Court, all parties now conceding that the Republicans elected 
their ticket. 


Tae Churchman says, in an article upon one of our leading 
citizens, “There is one consolation to be derived from Mr. 
Frothingham’s position. . Now that the Saviour has been 
disavowed, the next step must be to select some one else as 
the prophet of the New Dispensation. Free religion will 
then sail under its true colors. There is only one thing 
more to be done, and that is boldly to disown the moral as 
well as the historical teaching of the New Testament.” 
Different people find consolation in different things, and it 


is an instructive addition to our knowledge, to find what 
soothes the ruffled nerves of our neighbors. Isit not singular, 
however, that so litile has yet been realized of the conditions 
t> which the Churchman looks forward with such solemn 


satisfaction ? 


‘Tue decision reached by Judge Cadwalader, on the case 
made by the Centennial Board of Finance, is to the effect 


that the United States Government cannot claim a prior 
right to $1,500,000 of the funds now in the hands of the 
Board, which many had supposed to be a sum simply loaned 
in aid of the enterprise. The decision is said to have 
turned upon the presence or absence of a comma in a clause 
of the bill. Those who supported the claim of the Govern- 


-ment to a return of the money, say that the clause referred 


to reads, or should read: 

“The appropriation hereinbefore made shall be paid in 
full into the Treasury of the United States before any divi- 
dend, or percentage of the profits shall be paid to the holders 
of said stock.” 

The other party claim that the clause should be read 
without the comma after “ dividend” and the court seems to 
have agreed with them. 


Nor content with what they could get by dredging for 
dispatches in the telegraph offices, the House of Representa- 
tives has within the last week been laboring in the same way 
in the memories of the telegraph operators. It requires 
some little time to adjust ourselves to the changes taking 
place around us, and at the first blush this kind of testimony 
seems a little odd. Still, let us not pass premature judgment 
upon it. 

An idea has just occurred to us which may be of value in 
these investigations, and we cannot patriotically conceal it. 
Remembering that the electrical circuit is completed by the 
earth, it seems not unlikely that the telegraph may be con- 
stantly recording itself upow the soil. We have no doubt 
that if a man properly educated for the purpose, say a pupil 
of General Butler or of Mr. Morrison, would take his stand, 
armed with a spade, in some properly jocated potato-patch 
where the soil is light and friable, he would obtain really 
surprising results. Let not this suggestion be passed by 
without careful consideration. 


Somr testimony was elicited on Monday by the House 
Committees engaged in the investigation of Louisiana affairs, 
which, if not very positively contradicted, will go far toward 
affixing indelibly the stamp of fraud upon the action of the 
Returning Board. The evidence comes in an involved and 
unbusiness-like shape, but it seems to be established pretty 
certainly that the returns of at least one parish, Vernon, 
were altered in the interest of the Republican candidate 
after they came into possession of the Board. The testi- 
mony points to J. Madison Wells as the party under whose 
orders the alterations were made, but it is as yet hearsay 
evidence, which would not be admitted in a court of law. 
Several witnesses have been examined since Monday, whose 
evidence is conflicting. If Ex-Governor Wells and those 
associated with him are innocent of the charge laid at 
their door, there is a black conspiracy somewhere. Mean- 
time. it is satisfactory to know that Grant does not 
propose to discriminate further between the rival Governors 
until the Presidential question is settled. 


A more hopeful feeling is expressed by business men, in 
view of a near settlement of the Presidential muddle, and 
merchants begin to look forward with some confidence to 
a condition of renewed activity at an early day. So many 


and checks have been of so frequent occurrence, that the 
movement at first must be very slow. In the iron interest 
indications are still unpromising. On the other hand, the 
dry goods men report a better condition of affairs. Prices, 
on the average, are held to be about seven per cent. lower 
than a year ago. The money market continues easy, with 
call loans in New York at 4 to 5 per cent., and the banks 
continue to accumulate reserve. The President is said to 
feel confident that specie payments may be resumed almost 
immediately, and the price of gold in currency has fallen to 
1054. Itis easy to see how redemption might have taken 
place at this time if any accumulation of gold had been made; 
such fot having been the case, itis only evident that the 
time is propitious for taking measures for laying up a store 
against the time agreed upon, or for use at an earlier day if 
it be judicious. The price of silver in gold has again fallen 
off to 574d. per ounce. 


Awnoruer disastrous life insurance failure has been reported 
since our last. The New Jersey Mutual Life—we regret to 
say it appears on our advertising pages—after examination 

_ by the Insurance Department of New Jersey, was found to 
be “short” a very large sum, and has sought to escape fur- 
ther investigation by re-insuring in the National Capitol 
Life, a company which appears to be able to transact busi- 
ness asa sort of “free lance” not amenable to the laws of 
the States. 

Mr. Kelsey, the Secretary of State and Superintendent of 
the Insurance Department, very naturally-considers that a 
conversion of the assets of the Company in the manner pro- 
posed is an action worthy of careful scrutiny, and has made 
application for the appointment of a receiver. Two years 
ago this company was industriously circulating a certificate 
obtained from a prominent Boston actuary, to the effect that 
the Company was well managed and had a handsome sur- 
plus. On the faith of this certificate many operations were 
based by parties who received an assurance that it was 
strictly true. It is now a fair question whether this state- 
ment was false or whether the officers have since disposed 
of the large surplus then claimed. 


A generat feeling of relief pervaded the community when 
it was known that the President had signed the bill relative 
to the electoral count, and that it was actually a law. We 
say general advisedly, for observation induces us to believe 
that the extreme apprehension concerning this “invasion of 
the Constitution ” expressed by partisan newspapers and by 
a few partisan politicians, and also by some cautious men who 
cannot be so classed, was not widely shared by the people at 
large in any part of the country. 

The members of the Commission seem to have been, in 
the main, well chosen. An unseemly attempt was made in 
both Houses to appoint as representatives of the Republicans 
a majority who were violently opposed to the bill, apparently 
with the intent, if possible, to prevent action under it,—an 
effort which happily proved unavailing. The selection of 
Judge Bradley by his associate members of the judicial 
branch of the Committee is perhaps as good a one as could 
have been made, Judge Davis being practically out of the 
field. Probably no one honestly questions Judge Davis’ 
fitness for the position, but there can be no doubt that the 
addition of five members of the Supreme Court to the Com- 
mission was made for the joint reasons, that they were sup- 
posed to be learned in the law and to. be divorced by their 
office from active party affiliations. The acceptance of a 

~ Senatorship from the adherents of one of the parties in the 
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midst of the debate is certainly therefore an imperative rea- 
son for setting the gentleman so accepting aside as not 
answering the requirements of the law. That this necessity 
left only three, whose antecedents connected them with the 
Republican party, to select from, cannot be considered an 
important incident, as those three have not been held to be 
partisans, and Judge Bradley especially has made for him- 
self a record in Louisiana which entitles him to be classed 
as an independent jurist. 


We shall now look forward hopefully for a decision of this 


| vexed question, content to abide the result, be it what it 
may. 


THE ECONOMICAL ASPECT OF OUR NATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


Lorp Macauray’s letter of evil prophecy for the future of 
this country, republished after twenty years’ forgetfulness, 
is so far fulfilled that no doubt it will have much greater 
influence now than when it was written. A single genera- 
tion has developed so much of the tendency he deplored 
that we cannot but ask in some consternation what a. half 
century more will do to make agrarianism and a war of 
labor on capital a fatal source of weakness and revolution 
in the United States. 


The weakness of our political institutions lies in the legal 
right which the people at large—being in general either 
holders of small properties or none at all—possess of voting 
taxes which only the industrious, energetic, and saving 
people, who have made themselves rich or comfortable in 
their circumstances, are called upon to pay. The fear that 
men who are hungry and needy and out of employ, yet pos- 
sessing votes, would combine to send representatives to 
the Legislature to urge public outlays, or rates of wages, or 
methods of taxation, or modes of currency, which will most 
easily enable them to get work and secure hread, is a 
natural one which Lord Macaulay might fitly record. What 
can they be expected to think and feel in regard to the 
sacredness of property, or the’ rights of capital, or their 
own far future, with scarcity and enforced idleness pressing 
upon them and their children, and making oftentimes a 
choice between crime and beggary their only resource? In 
old countries this danger is well understood and provided 
against. Wealth, forethought, successful industry know how 
to keep command of legislation. They arm themselves with 
power to defend the citadel where their gains are stored 
up. But we have surrendered the power to the chances of 
universal suffrage. The property, the vested rights of the 
country, are in the hands of a minority, the powers of tax- 
ation in the hands of a needy and hungry majority, always 
growing larger and more mighty at the polls. Can the 
accumulated labor and wealth of the country stand the drain 
which the new labor and bare physical want of the country 
must soon make upon it? With equal rights in local and 
State legislation, what is to prevent hungry mouths and 
empty hands from decreeing just what wealth and compe- 
tency and capital and intelligence shall do to buy their 
quietude or their contentment or their forbearance? They 
have the physical power and they have the legal power— 
this horde of people now living from hand to mouth—and 
how long, at the present rate of pressure in the labor mar- 
ket, of a broken commerce and a palsied trade, of a rapidly 
increasing class in cities of American poor, will the capital 
of the country be able to keep itself from intolerable taxes 
tending to drive it into other fields of investment, or from 
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various forms of seizure and destruction by the legal assaults 
made upon it by an organized majority of paupers? 
This is the problem which Macaulay states, though not 


_ precisely in these terms. And it has an ugly look. There 


can be no denial of the fact that we are losing by degrees all 
that was so long struggled for under the name of self- 
taxation. Property does not tax itself, but numbers tax 
property. There is no equivalency between representation 
and property. The received American principle disclaims 
the very idea of political power having any relation to 
property. It says, in effect, all are equal before the law and 
all are equal in making the law. Laws which are universal 
cannot be otherwise than just. The right to lay and level 
taxes belongs to the people, and it is no hardship if ten 
poor men lay a tax the whole of which one rich man must 
pay, if only he possesses ten times as much as all the poor 
men put together. Property is taxed evenly; power is 
evenly distributed; they have no connection with each 
other, but that is all the better. But, then, when it comes 
to this, that nine poor men can vote to build a needless 
bridge which one rich man must pay for, only that they 
may have occupation and wages in erecting it, rich men will 
soon emigrate to other countries, where they have more to 
do with inaugurating the measures and laws that control 
taxes. 

This so-called American principle is founded upon a faith 
in ordinary and average intelligence, justice and provident 
study of consequences, which, though it does not at once 
hold good in all communities, still may, we think, be de- 
pended on in general and in the long run to an extent not 
anticipated by Lord Macaulay. We did not adoptit without 
knowledge of what it involved, nor without connecting 
with it certain other new methods, on the operation 
of which we depended for its safety. The chief of these 
was a system of common-school education, designed to be 
universal, conducted at the public expense, which it 
was hoped would utterly destroy everything like a peas- 
antry, or class of hereditary ignoramuses, or persons 
who, with the ballot in their hands, should not be able to 
read the newspaper or the Bible or to acquire any notions 
of the true relations of labor to capital. We reckoned that 
our people would be universally taught to read and write, to 

‘Kknoy their rights and their duties, and thus be saved from 
the perils of abusing the power in their hands by learning 
that all such abuses reacted very shortly upon their perpe- 
trators. The hope has not been wholly disappointed, and if 
we can survive the force of the evil wrought upon us by im- 
migration of ignorant and untrained foreign paupers, and 
the slow adjustment of education to political rights—the 
rights coming faster and more certainly than the education 
—we still hope to show that mere brute force, or mere hun- 
ger and thirst, or mere numbers do not have the arbitrament 
of our national fortunes in their‘hands. We still stoutly 
maintain that a people who as universally read and write as 
they vote cannot be so blind to their own permanent inter- 
ests as not to know that laws or taxes which are fatal to the 
security and growth of capital are fatal to the wages and 

‘the freedom of day-laborers. We think we see that the vote 
of all intelligent communities, and in proportion to their 
intelligence, is less and less controlled by demagogues and 
by passion and pressure of immediate interest. We would 
commend to all Lord Macaulay’s endorsers the study of the 
hard-money question—where mere popular feeling and mere 
hunger and thirst were all on the soft side, and only reason 
and calculation and sense on the other side, and yet note 
how steadily the people have surrendered prejudice and 
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folly and short-sighted opinion or wishes to the force of 
sober and solid reasoning. It proves that we had not 
wholly misreckoned in placing our confidence in a common- 
schooled people when we opened the suffrage to all. 

The same may be said of the progress made in the present 
Presidential quarrel. What clearer than the rapid predomi- 
nance of reason, fairness and patriotism over the popular 
passions and prejudices which at first threatened a new civil 
war? We forgive the newspapers all their other sins and 
mischiefs when we observe what ventilators they have 
proved for the pestilent gases of ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness that, confined, would have burst the State. After all, 
our institutions are still upon trial, and those who most 
boldly assert their confidence are often those who inwardly 
tremble most. But we have a growing confidence that we 
shall weather our Hatteras and other capes, fear among 
them—and yet disappoint by a long and safe voyage the 
predictions of Lord Macaulay and other despairers of the 
Republic. But we hope with trembling, and are just as 
ready to confess our fears as our hopes, since they are 
equally patriotic in their origin and purpose. 


ELEEMOSYNARY EDUCATION. 


tL 


In President Eliot’s last very interesting and encouraging 
annual report on the state of Harvard University, there is 
one passage of guarded criticism on the eleemosynary char- 
acter of theological education, which, from its application 
only to the inexpediency of adopting the method in other 
departments of the University, may fail to draw the close 
attention of the clerical body who need most to consider it. 
President Eliot is well known as one of the stoutest oppo- 
nents of the proposition to tax churches and universities, and 
he opposes it on the ground that these educational institu- 
tions too deeply favor the higher interests of society, not to be 
fitly encourazed by the State. It is clear that he wishes 
well to the clerical profession, without which the churches 
could not live, however exempt from taxes. But, as clearly, 
he thinks the educational societies and other charities which 
make it so easy for men of gentle mould in humble circum- 
stances, and with no heroic shrinking from dependence, to 
get through college and the theological schools at the exclu- 
sive expense of the benevolent public, or of generous private 
benefactors, not favorable to a high standard of ministerial 
capacity or very noble self-respect. 

It is no new thought. It has long been felt by many 
serious observers of the prospects of religion, that the 
quality of recruits for the Christian ministry was lowered by 
the facilities so profusely furnished for entrance into it; that 
a freer competition, and one which tasked the utmost ener- 
gies of aspirants to the ministry, would raise the quality, if 
it diminished the quantity of candidates. It is pretty well 


-established that atleast half of the graduates from theologi- 


cal schools do not continue in the ministry, usually because 
they cannot succeed in filling it acceptably. Whether the 
half that do continue and who serve the cause could be se- 
cured without the education and experimental test of the 
other half, is somewhat doubtful. Perhaps it would be 
found that half the doctors and half the lawyers were obliged 
to betake themselves to other ocsupitioas, if the statistics 
in their cases were a3 well kept. Cartainly, some of our bést 
and ablest ministers have been helped largely by public 
friends and by private beneficence in their college and theo- 
logical course. We suspect that successful ministers who 
have been the objects of such charities, are seldom easy in 
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conscience and self-respect if they have not returned all that 
they had received at the earliest moment possible. As for 
the rest, it may be considered as a rule, that a large percent- 
age are objects of eleemosynary support, in some form, to 
the end of their lives, and are never able to return any money 
they thus receive, their utmost exertions just enabling them 
to keep out of the poor-house. 

Tt mst be remembered, however, that money has an arti- 
ficial sentiment connected with it in the minds of merchants 
and traders which many students never acquire. It is with 
them a necessity and a convenience, but a comparatively 
very low possession, and they mever acquire a very high 
sense of gratitude toward those who, having it to give away, 
bestow it upon the‘indigent who have often what is much 
better in learning and goodness. Perhaps, too, the shrink- 
ing pride which feels a pecuniary gift, even when necessities 
are urgent, to be a degradation, however impossible it may 
be to decline it, is not a wholly noble, much less a strictly 
Christian sentiment. Ministers have not much chance as a 
rule to cultivate a pride of independence in respect to the 
means of living. Society and the church, not, perhaps, 
without some wise instinct, keep them, as a rule, at a poor, 
dying rate of salary. They enter the profession with the 
expectation of resigning wealth, income from increasing 
talents and success, accumulated savings and.an easy and 
well-endowed old age. This consciousness doubtless takes 
away some portion of the feeling which men in the other 
professions have about being the objects of charity during 
the progress of their, education, academic and theological. 
They set off the essential sacrifice of moneyed ends in the 
choice of their calling, against the support which the usages 
of the Christian world afford them in training for a self- 
denying profession. 

But after all is said in justice and charity in extenuation 
of the custom of making the preparation for the clerical pro- 
fesssion a special object of public and private charity, it re- 
mains an evil—a necessary one many consider it—but never- 
theless an evil. Free education in any form tends to 
cheapen the sense of the value of education and to dampen 
the eagerness and earnestness of learners, as well as to 
weaken the sentiment of parental responsibility and the 
pride of independenee. Moreover, it interferes with the 
laws of free choice and free tendency, which would make 
education various and accommodate it to individual prefer- 
ences, while it withholds the natural stimulus which, by 
giving the resolute and the forelooking the rewards of their 
virtues, causes a wholesome rivalry in the race for success. 
Few can deny that it floods the country with a large class 
whose formal elementary education is a poor substitute for 
what they lose meanwhile of training in pursuits for which 
they are better fitted, while it often inspires false tastes and 
idle habits, and indisposes to tue drudgery which is frequently 
the only open or possible method of an honest and useful life. 
United with other causes, it has tended to disqualify a 
large class of American girls for domestic service and an 
eqnal class of American boys and young men for the useful 
labors of the field and the work-shop. We are not arguing 
for the abandonment of free schools, or even against compul- 
sory education. We think the weight of the argument. in 
this country is still in the scale, which makes it our duty 
and policy to uphold both. But the argument is not all one 
way. And it becomes us to recognize the fact that it is a 
violation of some of the more important principles of free- 
dom and self-reliance. Some of the objections to free 
schools will doubtless be overcome by a radical change in 
their character, They need to be kept more strictly elemen- 


tary, and to be made in part industrial-training schools. 

Probably the higher up we go in education, the more 
dangerous it is to interfere with the principle of selection—- 
the intellectual tools being reserved for those who prove 


their right to hold them, by their ability to earn or seize  - 


them, and not kept open and free for all who are willing to 
accept them. There is nothing dangerous in the endow- 
ment of colleges and the public support of universities, pro- 
vided pupils are compelled to prove their ability to derive 
advantages from them that will accrue to the common 
good, by submitting to thorough examination and showing 
their disposition and capacity to become thorough students. 
But it is wrong to the public and to public benefactors to 
accept on easy terms those who afford no promise of doing 
honor and service by properly improvivg the advantages 
offered. A great many young men of indolent intellect 
and small capacity for professional success are foisted by 
cheap colleges or free academic opportunities into all the 
professions, and add to the discredit they bring upon their 
guild an injury to society by being withdrawn from pur- 
suits where they are needed and in which they are fitted 
to succeed. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


SECOND NOTICE:— CONSTRUCTIVE DEISM. 


Tux avowed sympathies of the writers in the deist contro- 
versy by no means coincided with their true affinities of 
thought. Judged by the war-cries of the period the issues 
seemed definite enough: Christianity on the one hand, in- 
fidelity and atheism on the other; the Bible a forgery or the 
word of God; Christianity an imposture or a fount of plenary 
inspiration. 
dox flag covered wider differences than those which separat- 
ed its followers from its enemies. The orthodox statement, 
thinly veiled, at times, in the old-fashioned phraseology the 
most radical deistical opinions. But as “no one is more 
offensive than the man who strips your thought of the 
disguises most carefully prepared,” the defenders of the 
faith loved their opponents all the less because of their own 
half-conscious approximation to their heterodox conclusions. 
To men who view the conflict from the vantage ground of 
modern thought, the arguments on both sides are about 
equally worthless. They rested on historical assumptions 
long ago exploded, or they implied a partial glimpse of 
truths whose real bearing could not be appreciated. And 
yet, perplexed as are the issues, inadequate as are the meth- 
ods, unconscious as are the various antagonists, what live 
coals they have mistaken for coolpebbles. The controversy is 
no mere historical curiosity, but a wilderness which had to 
be traversed on the way from seventeenth century to nine- 
teenth century thought. Mr. Stephen is wonderfully im- 
partial. Trojan and Tyrian, alike, he treats without discrim- 
ination. Himself a thorough anti-supernaturalist, he shows 
no favor to the deists, but handles their arguments with 
equal, if not greater, severity than the arguments of their 
opponents. ‘ 

It was the faith of deism, pure and simple, that Christian- 
ity was no more or less than rational religion, plus a super- 
natural accretion which was prejudicial to its life. The 
orthodox objection was two-fold; first, that unassisted reason 
could not construct a clear and authoritative creed; second, 
that supernatural Christianity was on the ground and 
therefore must answer to an actual need of human nature. 
Deism, as opposed to the former, was constructive; as opposed 
to the latter, critical In order of time constructive and 
critical deism were simultaneous, In order of thought the 
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constructive had priority. Doubts of the record were logi- 
cally subsequent to doubts of the principles involved. 
Locke’s “Reasonableness of Christianity,’ and Toland’s 
“Christianity not Mysterious,” appeared in 1695 and 1696 
respectively. But the “ Christianity” in Locke’s title meant 
supernatural Christiauity; in Toland’s, something less. 
Locke was the avowed protagonist of revelation. He ac- 
cepted the plenary inspiration of the Bible; could conceive 
of no half-way position between this and the theory of im- 
posture. But without quite allowing that no error of belief 
is sinful, he reduces to a minimum the belief that constitutes 
a man a Christian. It is that Jesus was the Messiah. 
And even without this belief salvation is possible. But if 
this ba so, what is the need of supernatural Christianity ? 
To sanction and encourage the morality which without such 
sanction and encouragement could never hope for universal 
acceptance. It is a new promulgation of the moral law. 
Himself a thoroughgoing rationalist, it never occurred to 
Locke to make the worth of Christianity consist in its supe- 
riority to reason or its opposition to it. This monstrous 
folly was reserved for later advocates, some of whom are still 
‘alive and kicking.” He thought that he could render 
Christianity no better service than to prove its teachings 
perfectly coincident with the teachings of the unassisted 
reason. In fact, by his appeal to reason, he evoked a 
Frankenstein waich others found it difficult to quell. Toland 
avowed his adhesion to Christianity fullas explicitly as Locke, 
but Mr. Stephen fears somewhat less honestly. There were 
temptations to dishonesty in 1696 which do not now exist. 
But while Locke is regarded a defender of the faith, Toland 
is always ranked among the infidels. The difference between 
his position and Locke’s justifies no such estimate. Locke 
said that Christianity was reasonable. Then, said Toland, 
everything in pretended Christianity which is contrary to 
reason or inconceivable is not real Christianity. In so far 
as a mystery is inconceivable it can form no part of Chris- 
tianity. Toland meant his test for doctrines rather than 
narrations, and even there applied it cautiously. Others were 
not so cautious. His book set Locke and Bishop Stilling- 
fleet by the ears. The bishop saw, as Locke himself could 
not, that Locke and Toland were substantially agreed. But 
Toland had adventured on a problem where he soon found 
himself floundering beyond his depth. “The limits of Re- 
ligious Thought” were not for him to settle. Far abler men 
have failed in our own time with all the advantages of To- 
land’s and a hundred other failures from his day to theirs. 


Mr. Stephen passes from his review of Locke and Toland, 
and the controversy which they excited, to Clarke and Wol- 
laston. Samuel Clarke dogs not figure in these pages as the 

‘intellectual giant which he seemed to his contemporaries 
anl waick we were taught to regard him by Dr. Francis in 
oar divinity-school days. Mr, Stephen finds him only a 
s3coad-rate advocate of opinions which are only interesting 
in the mouths of greater men. A disciple of Descartes, he 
enervated his doctrines without making them more reason- 
able. He was the great English representative of the a priori 
mathod of constructing a system of theology. A great 
admirer of Newton, it was his ambition to construct a sort 
of theological “ Principia.” In a chain of twelve proposi- 
tions he demonstrated the existence and the attributes of 

~ God. Another chain of fifteen propositions, equally mathe- 
matical, demonstrated the need and truth of revelation, and 
still another chain the universality and immutability of 
the moral law. But while there is no moral or theological 
truth which he cannot demonstrate, as all men are not Sam- 
uel Clarkes, a revealed religion is necessary to impress this 
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body of truth upon mankind at large and by the sanctioning 
beliefs in heaven and hell to compel faith and obedience. 
Clarke is more truly than Tindal a Christian deist. 

The method of Wollaston’s “Religion of Nature” was 
not unlike that of Clarke. But Mr. Stephen is much 
more drawn to him than to Clarke, because of his 
perception of those facts upon which pessimism rests 
its argument. Mr. Stephen is himself no pessimist. 
His evolutionism saved him from being one. But pes- 
simism, however crude, is not so distasteful to him as a 
crude and shallow optimism. Yor this he saves his sharpest 
weapons, his most stinging epithets. Even the pessimism 
of Mandeville, so coarse and brutal, is less distasteful to him 
than the optimism of Shaftesbury, wilfully or selfishly blind 
to the plain facts of human misery. But Wollaston was a 
pessimist only so far as this life was concerned. He was a 
pessimist with a purpose. He painted the miseries of this 
present life as darkly as he could to show that there must be 
another life in order that we may get as much pleasure, on 
the whole, as pain. 

In 1730 appeared Tindal’s “ Christianity as old as Crea- 
tion,” a book which marked the culminating point of the 
whole deist controversy on its constructive side. Its rather 
dry and formal arguments are an attempt to exclaim, in the 


dialect of his time: 
The Builder of this universe was wise; r 
He planned all souls, all systems, planets, particles; 
The plan he shaped all worlds and wons by 
Was—heavens! was thy small nine and thirty articles. 


Not that he had the awful sense of God which dictated 
these lines; but his conception of God, though very deii- 
nite, was sufficiently noble to prove the average Orthodox 
concepticn of his time outrageously incongruous. Starting 
from the immutability of God and human nature, he ar- 
gued that, in simple justice, the truth of Christianity must 
have been revealed to primitive man. Whatever was not 
so revealed was not the truth. Andso everything went 
except the acknowledged laws of ordinary morality. Obe- 
dience to these as “the rule of God” was Tindal’s defini- 
tion of religion. His deism was next door to Clarke's color- 
If reason was as competent as Clarke 
contended, it was manifestly. absurd to lug in supernatural- 
ism asa sort of fifth wheel toa coach. But Tindal’s ab- 
stract human nature was severely tried by the concrete 
facts of every-day experience. An easy victor on his neigh- 
bor’s grounds, his argument is absolutely worthless tried 
by the tests of modern sociology, with its array of proof 
that human nature is an exceedingly variable quantity. 
Tindal entirely fails to see, in common with all eighteenth- 
century writers, that the history of the human race is a 
history of development. 

But if his contemporaries couldn't see this any more than 
Tindal, they could see that his doctrines didn’t tally with 
the facts of human ignorance, and so won an apparent vic- 
tory. But some of his opponents tried so hard to make 
Christiarity appear reasonable that they very nearly went 
over to his side. Foster and Sykes were eminent exam- 
ples. The more Orthodox reply was that the truths of 
Christianity were undiscoverable except by revelation. Le- 
land and Conybeare are here the great expounders. It was 
their trick to belittle human reason when assailing natural 
religion, to exalt it when defending revealed, regardless of 
the inconsistency. “Man is akind of Bentley-Caliban—a 
fetish worshipper on the one side, and an accomplished 
eritie on the other.” Mr. Stephen wonders how such books 
were popular and Wm. Law’s quite unregarded. Here was 
a man who realized God’s superiority to man as did few of 
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his contemporaries, Christian or deist. But his method, 


also, was to depreciate reason, oblivious that by so doing he 
was befriending the absolute skepticism of Hume more 
than the partial skepticism of Tindal. Dodwell’s “ Chris- 
tianity, not founded on Argument,” pleaded for a miraculous 
communication of saving moral and religious truth to every 
individual—a very natural conclusion from the depreciation 
of reason by Leland and Law, but an unconscious reductio 
ad absurdum of their arguments. Mr. Stephen’s account of 
constructive deism ends with Bolingbroke. His God was 
Paley’s almighty watch-maker; the argument from design 
is his great argument. His shallow optimism provokes 
Mr. Stephen’s keenest irony. Follow him, and you were 
landed in a theory contradicted by every fact before your 
eyes. Follow the Orthodox divines, and you were com- 
pelled to assert the absolute perfection of the Deity, and at 
the same time ascribe to hima cruelty and vindictiveness 
everwhere reflected in the character of his human offspring. 
‘Constructive deism left the world confronted by this horrible 
dilemma. Had it accomplished nothing? Nay, rather 
much, in that it could not be but that humanity would, soon 
or late, find out a way involved in no such contradictions. 
Honor to those who by their futile efforts proved that here 
or there was not the way which we are still feeling after, if 
haply we may find it, and not without profound encourage- 
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THE GRACE OF GOD. 


* ‘BY F. L. HOSMER. 


*“My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


*Mrp life’s strange vicissitude, 
Seeming evil mixed with good— 
*Mid its pleasure and its pain, 
’Mid its losses and its gain,— 
Be thou still my staff and rod, 
All-sustaining grace of God! 


Like a pilgrim here I pass, 
Darkly see as through a glass; 
Little know I of the way, 
What shall be I cannot say; 
Let thy light upon me shine, 
All-sufficient grace divine! 


*Mid my ever-changing mood 
One that changeth not is good; 
And His word within I have, 
He will guard the life He gaye; 
Thus I sing along the road 
Steadfast in the grace of God. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM ENGLAND. 


THIS is the idlest time of all the year, as far as matters of 
public interest are concerned. People are all engaged in private 
and family parties, and have no time to spare for public work 
which does not to a certain extent share in the festive nature of 
the season, Political societies are holding Christmas and New 
Year Tea-parties, as they used to be called before the modern word 
soirée came into fashion; Sunday schools and congregations are 
similarly employed ; indeed, all the world is either dining or drink- 
ing tea, and has no time for serious business. Those of us who are 
actively engaged in publie life are Supposed to have some thirty 
hours a day to devote to attendance at these public festivities, 
with unlimited powers of endurance and a constant supply ot orig- 
inal and witty speeches suitable to hospital Christmas trees, work- 
ing men’s club anniversaries, congregational dinners, and Sunday 
school tea meetings. 

I have a strong faith in Christmas and all connected with it, and 
though I havea considerable experience of its fatigues, always look 
forward with pleasure to its recurrence, and just as regularly re- 


— 


for a month’s festivities mean haying no evenings for one’s-self, 
and all the days have to be spent in preparing to do one’s share 

in the public rejoicings; while there is always an uncomfortable 

feeling that the folks do wish the speaking were over, and the am- 

ateur performance or the dance were going to begin. I almost 

think my pleasantest public Christmas festivity was in our Chil- 

dren’s Hospital. We have, at least so the committee firmly be- 

lieve, the best planned and the best managed Children’s Hospital 

in England, and therefore of course in the world, for you know, 

we Britishers are just as sure that we are ahead of our neighbors 

as you Americans are. It has three wards now, or pavilions I 

suppose I ought to say, beautiful in being bright, cheerful, airy and 

always clean. In each we have about twenty-five children; some, 

of course, confined to their beds, while some are already so far con- 
valescent that they can run about the room. A generous friend 

provides for these little sufferers three Christmas trees, and on 
the thirtieth of December they were lighted up, to the great delight 
of the patients. It was a touching sight to see the pleasure danc- 

ing in the children’s eyes as the brilliant glory of the sight 
reached them ; and when the various presents provided for each 

poor child reached the hand for which it was intended the joy was 

great. One poor little fellow could hardly believe that he was to 

call the toy which was handed to him his own. 

I faney if we had sick children in our own homes we should be 
afraid of the experiment of exciting them by Christmas trees and 
presents distributed by a crowd of visitors, however friendly. Ihad 
however, two days subsequently to the Christmas party, to visit 
the hospital again, and not one of the invalids was any the worse 
for the evening’s enjoyment. Indeed, they seemed to have gained 
an experience of pleasure which would be a source of gratification 
forever to then?. It is a touching sight to see so many suffering 
children, and at the same time a pleasure too; they are so well 
cared for, are evidently, whenever it is possible, receiving such 
aid as shall restore them to health, when disease is not too far 
gone, and such a cheerful atmosphere is round them, such friendly 
smiling faces, and such plenty of food and clothing, that a stay in 
hospital. must elmost seem a little paradise to the half-starved 
dwellers in the dingy courts and alleys of our smoky city. 

Writing about the children reminds me that with the beginning 
of this year the amended Education Act cf 1876 has come into 
force; and the law ef England henceforth recognizes it to be the 
duty of ‘‘ every parent of every child to cause such child to receive 
elementary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic.” There 
are very many enactments in Lord Sandon’s new law which play into 
the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities, and which will prove a 
hinderance to the future educational progress of the nation, but this 
one clause is so valuable that, coming as it did from a governmen’ 
of so conservative a character as our present one, it marks the 
great advance which has been made by the family since the Ra- 
tional Education League was established in 1869. That society 
was looked upon as demanding quite Utopian conditions when it 
insisted upon ‘‘ (1.) Local authorities being obliged to find «school 
accommodation for every child in their districts. (2.) Necessary 
schools to be provided by local rates aided by Government grants. 
(3.) The Rate schools to be managed by local authorities and sub- 
ject to government inspection. (4.) Rate schools to be unsectarian. 
(5.) Rate schools to be free. (6.) Children of school age to be com- 
pelled to attend school.” Isuppose that since 1874 even this last 
clause will not Rank wacune! opposed to liberty in New York. 
Seldom has any agitation been able to boast such results as the 
League can claim for its seven years’ existence. It was opposed 
by nearly the united force of the established Roman Catholic and 
the Wesleyan churches. All manner of misrepresentation was re- 
sorted to to impede its progress. We were told that we were 
gradually and surely overtaking the ignorance of the community, 
and {hat no change of system was needed. We were accused of 
desiring to bring up the children of the poor without a knowledge 
of God or Christ. We were accused of desiring to plunge thé coun- 
try into a profligate waste of money,and I don’t remember how many 
awful things besides. Well, notwithstanding all obstacles, we now 
have over 1,140 school boards in the country, and where there are 
no school boards Town Councils or Boards of Guardians have to 
elect Attendance Committees to enforce the education of children. 
School rates are now levied wherever there is a school board; all 
sectarian formularies are by law excluded from rate supported 
schools ; School Boards can admit children to their schools without 
charge, and can, as well as Attendance Committees, make compul- 
sory by-laws. Ina few years no doubt we shall see the result of 
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this improved legislation, and notwithstanding the inerease of 
grants to schools under ecclesiastical superintendence, I haye 
little doubt but that by degrees the elementary education of the 
country will be entirely in the hands of locally elected authorities, 
responsible to the rate payers. It seems strange that over one 
million pounds sterling is paid to self-appointed school managers 
from Government funds; but the tide is turning, and school boards 
are growing in popularity, so that before long we may hope to see 
them exercising the full control they ought over the elementary 
education of the country. The reactionary section of the Estab- 
lished church has received a very emphatic check in nearly every 
recent School Board election, the unsectarian party returning its 
men nearly everywhere by large majorilies and securing for them 
the management of the schools for the next three years. London, 
Birmingham, Neweastle, Sunderland, Manchester and other large 
towns will in consequence make great progress, we may rest as- 
sured, in educational matters. 

Indeed, just now the Church is having anything but a pleasant 
time of it. Its internecine struggles are taking up a great amount 
of public attentiou. The growing energy of the extreme ritualist 
party is becoming more and more threatening to the unity of the 
church. The Public Worship Act, which was to secure uniformity, 
seems, like all previous agts for that purpose, to produce more 
diversity than unity, as conscientious High Churchmen seem to 
make it a matter of conscience to disobey the law. The Rey. I. 
Tooth, of Hatcham, is just now clamoring for martyrdom and set- 
ting both the court established by the Public Worship Act and his 
Bishop at defiance. He has been condemned for using a ritual 
which cannot be distinguished from the Roman Catholic, and has 
been inhibited by the Bishop of Rochester; but he continues his 
ornate services and 1efuses to admit the clergyman, sent by the 
Bishop to conduct the services, into his church. What will be the 
result no one can tell. Past experience leads me to grave doubts 
whether any of the ritualistic clergy will act with the honorable 
consistency of the martyrs of 1662, and lay down their livings for 
conscience sake. The self-sacrificing spirit of the 2.000 ejected 
ministers seems very unfashionable just now. It is much more 
profitable and pleasant to cling to endowments than to resign 
them. , 


The brotherly feeling of the different parties in the chureh is 
being very beautifully manifested in Manchester just now. We 
are to have a Church Mission here beginning next month, a kind 
of respectable Moody and Sankey revival under the patronage of 
an excellent Bishop. Much to his disgust, a quarrel has broken 
out between the Ritualist and the Evangelical sections of his 
clergy. The Dean, who belongs to the former, has invited the Rey. 
Knox Little, an extreme man of his own school, but a most inde- 
fatigable parish priest and eloquent speaker, to be the Mission 
preacher at the cathedral. Against this the Evangelicals are up 
inarms. Weare to have the pleasant and edifying sight of a public 


meeting of churchmen to denounce the appointment of Mr. Little, 


who is spoken of in the advertisements as a notorious ecclesiastical 
law-breaker. How the Mission will fare no one ean tell; but our 
good Bishop is already afraid of the prospect, and no doubt is 
truly grieved ; for a better and more tolerant man than he is can- 
not be found in the Church of England. But though he is a Peer 
of the Realm, and one of the best and most genial workers for all 
good objects, even he cannot restrain the bigotry of his clergy or 
prevent their quarrelling. Itis this kind of conduct which makes 
many of us outsiders believe that the established church is threat- 
ened by greater dangers from within the fold than by any which 
the Liberation Society can create by outside agitation. The really 
liberal thought of the country takes no interest in questions con- 
cerning vestments or incense, or the eastward position, except in 
so far as these things symbolize a growing tendency to priesteraft, 
but it is becoming more and more estranged from a church that is 
divided by them. We have been pleased by the evident awakening 
of liberal thought in the more educated classes, and the experience 
of those who have been attempting the establishment of a Free 
Christian church in one of our university towns is an encouraging 
sign of the readiness with which the most cultivated classes re- 
ceive a manly expression of Jiberal thought. A few well chosen 
ministers, among’ them Charles Beard, H. W. Crosskey, John 
Gordon, Alexander-Gordon, Henry Ierson and others have made an 
inroad on the University from which but a short time ago, dissent- 
ers were practically excluded, and have conducted Sunday services 
there with surprising results. Two young men, churchmen, study- 
ing there, have devoted themselves to the Unitarian ministry, and 
T trust that before very long we shallsee a strong cangregation 


established there, with no tests or creeds to limit the thought of 
either minister or people. There will be historical fitness in the 
University of Milton, Newton and Locke having a Free Churchand — 
a Unitarian congregation meetivg for worship near its venerable 
colleges. If all who agreed with us in principle were but to come 
forward we should need a larger room than we have engaged for 
the present year; the prestige of the establishment andthe re- 
proach of dissent are very strong as yet amongst us, but the truth 
will prevail at length. 

I am afraid from the look of things at Constantinople that I may 
have to write in a fortnight about more stirring scenes than eccle- 
siastical squabbles, but still hope again and, hope for peace. At 
any vate I think I may safely say we are not going to fight for 
Turkey. 8. A. 3. 

MANCHESTER, January 10, 1877. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


THE ‘Library of Congress” attracts the attention of all who 
visit Washington. It might, perhaps, be better named ‘‘ The Na- 
tional Library.” It now contains 311,097 volumes or bound books 
and 100,000 pamphlets. There have been added during the year 
1876 about 18,000 books and 9,000 pamphlets. 5,495 volumes and 
745 pamphlsts were purchased ; 8,000 books and 5,000 pamphlets 
were contributed by authors and publishers under the law which 
requires two copies of every publication to be so contributed to se- 
cure a copyright. There were donations to the Library of 1,828 
volumes and 345 pamphlets, besides 830 of the former and 373 of 
the latter received in the way of ‘‘exchanges.” 2,500 maps and 
charts are also to be addéd to the annual receipts of this mammoth 
Library. Much is said of the depressed condition of the book pub- 
lishing trade, yet it appears that the copyright entries made dur- 
ing the year 1876 exceeded those of 1875—being 14,882 in 1876 and 
14,197 in 1875. 

The addition of books to the Library during the past year by 
purchase are said 10 have been unusually important. Opportuni- 
ties are watched in American and foreign auction markets for val- 
uable acquisitions. Among the foreign purchases were publica- 
tions of the Maitland Club and of the Chetham Society, debates of 
the Irish Parliament 1775 to 1789, besides many works of great val- 
ue in architecture, sculpture, paintiny, and the mechanic arts, 
tending to make the Library more complete in books of reference. 
A new catalogue embracing 260,000 titles has been completed in 
manuscript. The parsimony of Congress has prevented or delayed 
its publication. An index to the documents, debates and laws of 
Congress is also nearly ready for the press. The value of tne cat- 
alogue and index is apparent, and Congress ought not longer to 
withhold the necessary appropriation to make them available. 

A publication of original documents relating to the discoveries 
by the French in the northwestern portion of the United States is 
in preparation. Jt will occupy six octavo volumes with an atlas of 
maps in quarto. An edition of only 500 copies will be printed. 
But altogether the most important subject in relation to this 
great library is the need ofa building appropriated exclusively to 
its use. The present rooms are entirely inadequate. Their fair 
capacity would not exceed 240,000 volumes, yet over 300,000 are 
crowded within their walls. The floors are literally stacked with 
books for the want of shelf room. 

Not only is the value of the library greatly impaired by this dls- 
graceful condition of things, but great loss and damage accrues to 
the books. With the immense additions annually also consid- 
ered, the future condition of the library becomes a serious subject. 
It has repeatedly been presented to Congress, but the suggestions 
of ‘‘them literary fellers” go unheeded. 

The Librarian, Mr. A. R. Spofford, from whose brief annual 
report [ have gathered these statistics, spares no labor within 
the limits allowed him to make this library a credit to the govern- 
ment. Senator Howe, the Chairman of the joint committee in 
charge of the library, is ever ready to act upcn the librarian’s re- 
commendations. Mr. Howe's colleagues are senators Edmunds, 
of Vermont, and Ransom, of North Carolina, with Messrs. Clymer, 
Waddell and Monroe, of the House. Whether the members of 
this committee possess any superior qualifications for their duties, 
as managers of a great library, might be worthy of inquiry. 


WASHINGTON, January 21, 1877. 
pth a_i een me been. 


Or George Dawson it is said that he hated theology and botany, but 
Joved religion and flowers. 
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BOSTON CHIT-CHAT. 
My Dear Inquirer: 

In speaking of the ‘‘size” of New England weather, Mark Twain 
says that frequently you will see it ‘‘ sticking out beyond the edges, 
and projecting around hundreds and hundreds of miles over the 
neighboring states.” He said that before our last spell of weather 
began. I don’t think much weather has been exported lately. It 
has been pretty hard work; but I think it has been all used for 
home consumption. I neversaw more weather, and Boston never 
saw more snow ina giventime. Our present extravagance must 
have used up the supply that had been stored for several years to 
come. ; 

The three lectures thus far given in the Horticultural Hall 
course have been very successful. Mr. Frothingham’s was schol- 
arly and fine, as everybody expected. The very next day, how- 
ever, it was crushed beneath the tread of the ‘‘ Klephantine Lec- 
tureship”’ of Mr. Cook. But we are sanguine that Mr. F. will 
still manage to survive to do good work yet, in spite of the disap- 
proval of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Last Sunday Prof. Hyatt, of the Natural History Society, gave 
us a ‘* New View of Evolution.” The Professor is an old pupil of 
Agassiz, and now a pronounved Darwinian. Ina recent conversa- 
tion he expressed to me the opinion that if evolution were given 
up, no theory remained that could properly be called scientific. 

The Professor is a singularly modest and simple man. One thing 
about him strikes me with much force; and, if I mistake not, it is 
an illustration of the natural result of scientific culture. I could 
not get him to speak of knowing anything beyond that which he 
had specially investigated and proved. Theologians are not 
troubled with any such limitations of knowledge. 

Mr. Murray, every little while, treats us to some remarkable 
specimens of modern orthodoxy. If Mr. Murray’s sermons were 


* conscious of the relations in which they stand to each other it 


would hardly be safe to leave them alone together.. The antago- 
nisms of Barnum’s Happy Family would be peace compared with 
their mutually devouring attitudes. Their relations are what Gail 
Hamilton calls ‘‘ Kilkenny Cat-egorical”; they eat each other up. 
The claim of such preaching as his to the name orthodox ought 
to be regarded as the big joke of the season. 

For the last two Sundays the Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, 
has preached at the Parker Memorial. For some years he has had 
a wide reputation. He speaks without notes, in a finished, racy, 
and logical style. Though he has stood on a nominally orthodox 
platform, he has not kept his position by any Pickwickian use of 
language. No one has had any reason to doubt what he believed. 
He occupies substantially a Free Retigious position. Quite as 
broad as any Unitarian, he will not allow himself to be called one. 
Having given up one ism, he will not now be tied to another. He 
thinks it is time for a broad, cosmic religion that shall not claim 
that all the truth and good isin any one name. ‘There are many 
strong men in orthodox pulpits who hesitate about becoming Uni- 
tarian3 because they do not believe in any sectarianism. 

The Moody and Sankey Tabernacle will be dedicated this, Thurs- 
day, evening. Persons are to be admitted by envelope; and into 
this envelope all are expeeted to put at least one dollar as a con- 
tribution to the expenses of the enterprise. Quite a little breeze 
was started the other night in the volunteer choir, by their being 
told with rather unnecessary sharpness and energy, by Dr.. Pente- 
cost, that they were not expected to excuse themselves from giy- 
ing the dollar because of their being members of the choir. One 
man boldly denounced it as an imposition. Whereupon The Globe 
remarks: ‘‘The choir will now sing, ‘I’m glad salvation’s free, 
and a collection will then ba taken up.” 

Mr. Tilden preached on the revival last Sunday. He wished 
them god-speed, although he could not work their way. Mr. Hale 
ha3 been preaching on their doctrinal basis for two or three Sun- 
days. He has handled their theology without gloves. 

Thad a talk the other day with the Rev. J. Vila Blake; and 
though he did not say I might speak of it out loud, I think he will 
not care if I say to you, in confidence, that he is getting hungry 
for pulpit work once more. Heisa man of rare ability, as those 
know who are familiar with his work in the 28th Society. 

Carpenter is doing fine work this winter, One of his most iutel- 
ligent men recently told me that he had never preached better than 
now. He is also lecturing somewhat on solar and lunar topics. 
But he has travelled there so often that he doesn’t get lost in the 
infinite. 


All who see the InQurRER feel like congratulating the energy. 


and ability that have put it on its present footing. It only needs 
to be widely known to insure the success it deserves. 


14 WORCESTER STREET, January 25, 1877. SILVUS. 
LITERATURE. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ANIMATS.* 


In the two beautiful volumes now before us, Mr. Wallace 
has conferred an immense service both upon the scientific 
naturalist and the general reader. Néver before has the 
material relating to the distribution of animal life upon our 
globe been so. well and so thoroughly systematized. Such 
a work as this has a double value. It furnishes at once a 
ready reference to vast masses of facts considered singly as 
facts, and it also illustrates very clearly the important princi- 
ples of evolution. The key-note of the book is, perhaps, 
best sounded in the following passage: : 

“Tf we keep in view these facts, that the minor features of 
the earth’s surface are everywhere slowly changing, that the 
forms and structure and habits of all living things are also 
slowly changing, while the great features of the earth, the 
continents and oceans and loftiest mountain ranges, only 
change after very long intervals, and with extreme slowness; 
we must see that the present distribution of animals upon 
the several parts of the earth’s surface is the final product of 
all these wonderful revolutions in organic and inorganic 
nature. The greatest and most radical differences in the 
productions of any part ofthe globe must be dependent on 
isolation by the most effectual and most permanent barriers. 
That ocean which has remained broadest and deepest from 
the most remote geological epochs will separate countries 
the productions of which most widely and radically differ; 
while the most recently depressed seas, or the last-formed 
mountain ranges, will separate countries the products of which 
are almost or quite identical. It will be evident, therefore, 
that the study of the distribution of animals and plants may 
add greatly to our knowledge of the past history of our 
globe.” 

Starting out from this point of view, Mr. Wallace divides 
his work into four parts of very unequal length. Part First 
relates to the principles and general phenomena of distribu- 
tion, taking up the means by which animals have been dis- 
persed, their migrations, and the conditions of existence. 
Among other interesting illustrations of the mutual inter- 
dependence of species is cited Mr. Darwin’s famous case of 
the cats and the clover. In Great Britain the red clover is 
fertilized only by humble bees. These insects are kept down 
by the field mice, which destroy both combs and nests. 
The mice in turn are destroyed by cats and owls. If, then, there 
were no cats nor owls, the mice would propagate much 
more rapidly than they do now; they would exterminate the 
bees, the clover would not be fertilized, and the plant would 
consequently die out. Hence the cats and the owls render 
the continued existence of red clover possible. Again, in 
Paraguay, a certain species of fly destroys new-born cattle 
and horses. Hence these animals have never run wild in 
that country, although they abound both to the north and 
south of it. Thus is inevitably caused a difference in the 
vegetation of Paraguay, and consequently a difference in its 
insects, reptiles, birds, and wild mammalia. 

In Part Second the distribution of extinct animals is dis- 
cussed quite fully, a good deal of space being given to the 


* “The Geographical Distribution of Animals, with a study of the relations of living and 
extinct faunas as elucidating the past changes of the earth’s surface.’? By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. Two vols., with maps and illustrations, 8vo. New York,Harper & 
Brothers. 1876. : " 
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interesting American discoveries of Marsh, Cope and Leidy. 
Obviously, the distribution of species at the present day 
must depend in part upon the distribution in past times of 
those earlier species from which modern forms have been 
derived. By comparing the distribution of animals, in 
widely separated periods of time, much light is inevitably 
throwa upon the great problems of evolution. 

In Part Third, which is by far the bulkiest division of the 
work, we have a full outline of what Mr. Wallace calls “ Zoo- 
logical Geography.” Here are taken up, in due order, the 
different regions of the earth, and a brief summary of the 
fauna of each is presented. Of course a systematic division 
of the earth’s surface into regions is necessary, and in this 
matter Mr. Wallace follows Sclater. Furst is described the 
Palearctic region, comprising Europe and the great mass of 
Asia; then the Ethiopian, which covers all Africa (except the 
extreme northern portions) and the adjacent islands. In the 
Oriental Region are the Indies and the Malay Archipelago; 
the Australian Region includes Australia, New Guinea and 
the many other islands of the Pacific; the Neotropical region 
extends from Cape Horn to Northern Mexico, taking in the 
West Indies; and lastly the Nearctic Region represents the 
bulk of North America. Hach region is carefully discussed 
and its relationships to other regions pointed out, both 
resemblances and dissimilarities being traced. Since it 
would be obviously impossible to treat all forms of animal 
life, a few classes are selected for discussion, all lower orders 
being omitted. These classes are the vertebrates (mammals, 
reptiles, birds and fishes), the mollusca and the insects. 
Indeed, the vertebrates only are taken up at all thoroughly, 
the other classes coming in rather incidentally than other- 
wise. Species, as such, are systematically disregarded—the 
discussions relating chiefly to genera—because, as the author 
says, Species are so numerous as to be unmanageable; and 
representing, as they do, the most recent modifications of 
form, are not so clearly connected with geographical 
changes. 

Part Fourth, “Geographical Zoology,” is in a certain 
sense an inversion of Part Third. Now, instead of discuss- 
ing the fauna of a region, the authsr takes up each family of 
animals, and describes its range. For example, the order of 
primates is first taken up, family by family, and its distri- 
bution among the various geographical districts indicated 
upon a sort of condensed chart or diagram which refers to 


_ more elaborate maps. We have thus a very convenient ref- 


erence book, by means of which, ata glance, we can tell 
in what parts of the world any given family of animals is 
represented. 

In finally laying down these volumes the reader cannot but 
be impressed with the immense industry of the author. It 
is a very difficult matter to collect and arrange great num- 
bers of heterogeneous facts, and yet Mr. Wallace has bravely 
faced the difficulty. He has presented a book which is both 
interesting to read and useful for reference, and he has filled 
with remarkable success what has hitherto been a serious 
gap in the literature of science. F. W. ©. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PuBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE, in Harmony 
with Modern Science and Philosophy. London: 'Triibner & Co. 


This isan English pamphlet intended to suggest an Order uf 
Public Worship on the ground of Theism. The anonymous authors, 
who write with earnestness and ability, appear to take substan- 
tially the same views of the religious situation as those with 
which Miss Francis Power Cobbe has made her readers familiar. 
The introductory remarks (hy far the larger part of the matter) 


touck briefly a large number of theological topics, and show strong 


thought and deep feeling. But persons acquainted with the order 


of services in Unitarian churches in America and England, which 
represent ‘‘the most advanced thought,” will find nothing novel in 
the order proposed here. The congregation is to take part in the 
hymns and prayers. One reading isfrom the Bible, and one is 
from another religious literature. A Book of Religious Service 
is suggested to be drawn from all accessibls sources, with a sup- 
plement of extracts from ancient and modero writers on religion. 
Clergymen and others dissatisfied with the prevalent one-sided 
and little-worshipful order of services in most Protestant churches 
will find some yaluable hints here. Meg IPs Ge 
THE LIBRARY ‘ABLE. New York: Henry 8. Hintou & Co. Vol. 
yoy ad 

This is a connecting link, being both December and January 
number. Its named contributors are Charles S. Harrower, O. B. 
Frothingham, Francis Gerry Fairfield, Howard Hinton, Samuel 
Osgood, and J. Brander Matthews. Baside the sigred reviews, it 
contaius numerous shorter notices and items, a ‘‘ Record of New 
Books,” and an ‘‘Index to Periodical Literature,” which, if con- 
tinued regularly and well edited, should be of great use. The pro- 
prietors appear to be making an honest effort to have their work 
well done, and The Library Tabl2 should, consequently, prove of 
much value to the student and, indeed, to all readers. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
“BOOKS 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Centra Arrica: Naked Truths ot Naked People. By Col. ©. Chaille Long Il. 
Tue Papacy AND THE Ciyit Power. By R. W. Thompson, 
A Princess or TauLtE, By William Black. 
Mapcar Viouer. By William Black. 
Tae Sux-Matp. A Romance. By the author of * Artiste,’ ete. 

: From D. Appleton & Co., New Yori. 
Tur SaaApow or THE Sworp. A Romance. By Robert Buchanan. 75 cants. 

From Lee §& Shepard. 

Tae WIN BippER’s TEMPERANCE SoctETy, 75 cents. 
Tue Art oF ProvEctinG. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College. Ill. $1.50. 


From Nelson § Phillips, New York. 
Otp Tates RETOLD FROM GRECIAN MyTHOLOGy. By Augusta Larned. Ill. 


From J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Porms or Puaces, France, Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Vols.1,2. $1.25. 
THANKFUL BiLossom. A Romance of the Jerseys,1779. By Bret Harte. Illus. $l. 
From Hurd § Houghton. 
A STATEMENT OF THE NatuRit Sources or TaxoLocy.-j By Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D. 
$1, Cloth. 75 cents, Paper. 


ART NOTES. 
THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 
FIRST NOTICE. 

Tue first exhibition of American Water Colors a few years 
ago was a display of crude, imperfect and tentative work, in 
which little warrant could have been found for a prophecy 
of the results now shown at the Academy. The best that 
could be said of the majority of the pictures was that the 
intention was better than theperformance. In the collection 
now on view at the Academy few are bad, and many are 
excellent. 

The transparent and the body-colorists are both well rep- 
resented; and it is observable that, while the modern practice 
of body-color favors solidity and depth of effect, crispness, 
decision and transparency are sacrificed. A comparison of 
one of Van Elten’s paintings with the best work of the other 
school will verify this statement. The blended intricacy of 
nature’s lines and her superpositions of color are best ren- 
dered in water-color; while gradation, depth and the quali- 
ties that represent space, solidity and texture are most 
adequately expressed in oil. 

The desire to get results by the use of some meansor mate- 
rial other than the most direct, appropriate and effective 
infects allart-practice; it is incident to that spirit which exalts 
technique above thought, which elaborates the iridescent 
hues of a vase and makes the human face wooden and 


repulsive. 
A quick reconnoissance at the Academy furnishes the fol- 


lowing notes: adj 
The landscape painters are in the majority; a necessity in 
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Colman—vyjews of a cathedral—excellent, but not. so good 
as the two pictures in last year’s exhibition; a study of rocks 
~ by Richards, not pleasing in color; a charming landscape by 
the same artist— why did he not do it in oil?” was the 
comment of an artist. Several good drawings by Smillie, 
not entirely satisfactory in color; a road-scene by Robbins, 
too elaborate; another by Bellows that may be called a 
water-color painting, but cannot be called a water-color 
drawing; good marines by Nicoll; an excellent wood-interior 
and sketch by F. Hopkinson Smith; a coast scene by Bricher 
and a summer scene, one too metallic, the other too “ sweet ”; 
several deligatful pictures by Van Elten; and essays by 
Wyant, McEntee and Cropsey. ‘Tiffany contributes two or 
three studies and a large painting full of colors appropriate 
to mural decoration or’ textile fabrics, with figures in the 
foreground very badly drawn and very weak. 

Genre is represented by Magrath, who repeats his ideal 
face in two or three good pictures; by EH. K. Johnson, in two 
pictures, one of which, at least, is exquisite; by Homer, 
bizarre, of course; by Perry, who is truthful, and who will 
sometime be poetic; and by Reinhardt, for whom Boughton, 
is “so near and yet so far.” 

There is good work in-fruit and flower painting; and the 
exhibition in the black-and-white room is interesting. Sev- 
eral good foreign pictures are in the collection, but they are 
badly hung. 


Pror. Jonn K. Paty, of Harvard University, is working on 
a new musical composition, entitled the “ Spring Symphony.” 


Tur South Kensington Art Hand-books are cheap and 
excellent. Those infected with Ceramics who cannot afford 
to buy an expensive book, will find interesting matter and 
fine illustrations in the work entitled Maiolica. 


In landscape art those well endowed, who, to their inspi- 
ration and gift of observation, joined a practical experience 
acquired by work, have succeeded in the art struggle. It is 
true that many painters look upon nature with the eyes of 
realism, and their works are of an inferior sort; but, on the 
other hand, many regard her with the gaze of the lover and 
thus discover their ideal, the ideal which is the object of all 
love.—CHESNEAU. 


Let me think 

Of form and the external less. Trust the Spirit, 

As sovran Nature does, to make the form ; 

For otherwise we only imprison spirit, 

And not embody. Inward evermore 

To outward. Soin Life and sovin Art, 

Which still is life.—E. B. BRowNING. ; 
The above is goud advice for the imitator and the realist, 
and for those erities whos2 tests are botanical, anatomical 
and topographical—in a word, external. But let it give no 
comfort to that legion who regard bad drawing as a sure 
mark of genius, who splash and call it breadth, and who 
strive to get the quality of mystery, not by suggesting any- 
thing, but by expressing nothing. _ 


t 


Bor while our architects were content to put columns that 
supported nothing, roofs that covered nothing and parapets 
and balustrades that protected nothing ; to contrive sham 
attics to hide the construction of ugly roofs, or to make the 
pedestal of a statue into a chimney-pot, how was it likely to 
fare with furniture which became a sort of toy architec- 
ture? Was it to be wondered at that all constructive 
shams were increased tenfold when used as ornament? 
Was it surprising that Grecian stone -altars formed our 


side-boards, Roman temples our cabinets, sarcophaghi our 
cellarets and wine-coolers, or that our harpsichords 
stood on lyres instead of legs; that constructive truth, 
in short, was wholly and entirely disregarded, in order that 
some favorite type might be reproduced? Was it to be 
wondered at, moreover, that men broke loose from these 
dead shams, and, getting sick of these classicalities, entirely 
deserted constructive truth and symmetrical arrangement ; 
went mad, first after Rococoism, and then, in our days, 
alter picturesque naturalism ?—REpGRAVvE. 


Tur experience of some good artists has taught them to 
prefer the smallest and plainest chamber, with one chair and 
table and with no outlook, to any picturesque liberties. In 
Turner’s honse, however, there was not even this austere 
poetry of asceticism which gives nobility to the cell of the 
monk and the tent of the soldier. There was no poetry in 
the place whatever. 
affecting in the extreme. In Goethe’s study “no arm-chair 
is to be seen, no sofa, nothing which speaks of ease.” We 
like the absence of material luxury in the personal belong- 
ings of a great man; but then in Goethe’s house the stair- 
case and reception-rooms made a thousand appeals to the 
mind. There were the Olympian gods, there was a colossal 


and etchings, a collection of gems, another of bronze statu- 
ettes, lamps and vases. In Turner’s hcuse there was little to 
show that he cared for any other art than his own, and not 
much evidence that he cared even for that, since he treated 
his own pictures with less care than the humblest picture- 
dealer will give to his least valuable merchandise.— Hamerton. 
Portfolio, December, 1876. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


OLD SAYINGS. 


As poor as a church mouse, 
As thin asa rail; 

As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale; 

As brave as a lion, 
As spry as a cat; 

* As bright as a sixpence, 

As weak as a rat. 


As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox; 

As mad as a March hare, 
As strong aS an ox; 

As fair as a lily, 
As empty as air; 

As rich as Croesus, 
As cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin; 
As smart as a steel-trap, 
As ugly as sin; 
As dead as a door-nail, 
As white as a sheet; 
As flat as a pancake, 
As red as a beet. 


As round as an apple, 
As black as your hat; 
As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat; 
As mean as a miser, 
As full.as a tick ; 
As plump as a partridge, 
As sharp as a stick, 


As clean as a penny, 
“As dark as a pall; 
As hard as a millstone, 
“As bitter as gall; 
Aik Nee a Re 


A place may be bare and simple, yet | 


bust of Juno, there were cartoons, sketches of great masters - 
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As fine as a fiddle, 
As clear as a bell; 

As dry as a herring, 
As deep asa well, 


As light as a feather, 
As hard as a rock; 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock; 
As green as a gosling, 
As brisk as a bee; 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me, 
—Harlford Courant. 


JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN; OR, THE EMPEROR 
AND THE REPUBLICAN. 


{Retold trom Berthold Auerbach for Tae Inquirer. | 
BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


CHAPTER IL, 
A MEETING ON THE NEW BRIDGE. 


“Tumre is Paris!” the valet, sitting by the postillion, called 
down from the box of the state-coach. The carriage stood 
still for a moment, and a roar was heard like that of the 
waves of the sea. 

The Emperor looked out. “Paris,” he said, half to him- 
self, after he had sat down again; “thus then we greet the 
city to which all the children of humanity make their pil- 
grimage. You smile, Cobenzl; tell me what you are thinking 
of. You used to know Paris; what is passing in your mind ?” 

“ May I speak frankly, your Majesty ?” 

«Who ever asks that,” answered the Emperor impatiently, 
* wants to conceal something, and to slip off with a false 
pass, by means of the permission to speak frankly.” 

“My gracious master!” began the courtier, smiling, as he 
received the reproof gratefully as if it were a favor, “my 
gracious master! I become a simner, as soon as I breathe 
the intoxicating air of this city. Our good Vienna enjoys 
life too, but what a fair, simple, unsophisticated maiden she 
is compared with this fascinating, dancing, sparkling Paris. 
It is true,—alas! our German language is too heavy, and 
always moves in wooden shoes,—it is true, call itif you please 
a sinful and wicked life under Louis XY. and Madame Pom- 
padour; it was, indeed, a most frivolous and dissipated life, 
but it was merry, entertaining and enjoyable. The pleasure 
of life was not spoiled by any kind of moralizing pedantry, 
and, I confess, I hope now to go home again with cheerful 
memories. Iam sorry that your Majesty’s lofty nobility of 
mind and modest simplicity scorn princely splendor. It 
would have been fine to be met by the guards and the state- 
carriages, to be escorted to the presence of his Majesty the 
King and your illustrious sister Marie Antoinette, with the 
ringing of bells and roar of cannon; and the people would 
haye had the pleasure of shouting; and since these French 
know nothing of our German empire, and devote themselves 
to a special ignorance of geography, they would cry, “Long 
live the Emperor of Austria! ” 

“T believe now that you have really Fon out, Cobenzl, 
but I don’t like such parade.. With all the bell-ringing and 
cannon-firing, one doesn’t hear the inward voice of the peo- 
ple’s soul. I should like to know what is stirring in this 


mation. I want to become acquainted with the brave and 


great minds, which move the world more than all the diplo- 
matists or commanders of armies; and whose voices sound 
louder than all the clash of bells and thunder of artillery. 
I hope too, to go home enriched with memories, but also 
enriched in knowledge and in insight how to make my people 
happy.” 


“if your Majesty can Rie ‘oaks real allies of your brother- 
in-law, the amiable King of France, and her Majesty the 
Queen, who has bewitched the hearts of this capricious 
nation 4 

*How do you know that?” interrupted the Emperor 
sharply. “ My sister has fallen into the French tone only 
too easily. That frivolous Abbe Vermond was sent to us in 
Vienna, to educate her from a child as the Dauphiness of 
France.” 

The Emperor looked down in silence, pressing his lips 
tightly together. The deep pain which filled his whole life, 
rose to his lips for utterance, but he held it back. He con- 
stantly felt it anew, that he was alone, alone like every 
genius. Everything that met him, and everything that he 
undertook, awoke in him thoughts and opinions which no 
one shared, and yet from the very depths of his heart he 
desired to bless the world. 


When the Emperor again looked up, there was an expres- 
sion of suffering on his handsome, youthful face, and there 
was a light in his moist eyes which spoke of deep inward 
emotion. 

The postillion blew a merry blast in the bright sunshine. 
Those who were coming in vehicles or on foot from the 
city, whether laden with burdens or walking unburdened, all 
looked cheerful, as if here were a perpetual Sunday. The 
French, every one of wkom moves and bears himself as if 
something quite original were going on within him, greeted 
the carriage approaching from Metz, and its inmates, with a 
friendly smile, as if to say: “I am a representative of the 
most amiable nation on earth. Only come, you rich grandee 
from the uncivilized world yonder, you have too much money, 
too much youthful strength; here with us, you will get the 
fine polish; you will be well served. So spoke every 
glance, every slight wave of the hand. 

The Emperor had on purpose arriyed in Paris a day sooner 
than the time he had named for his coming, in order to avoid 
any ceremony of reception, and to take up his abode quietly 
in an unpretending hotel, Afterwards, according to the 
court etiquette of France, he would be obliged to appear in 
state with his sister at Versailles. 

They drove at once to the house of the Austrian ambassa- 
dor, Count Mercy. Ashe was ill, the ambassador extraordi- 
nary to the court of England, Count Beglioioso undertook to 
be Joseph’s guide in Paris. 

The day was fine; Joseph felt no fatigue, and soon pre- 
pared to stroll on foot, with his companion, through the 
streets of the city. 

“What does your Majesty wish to see first ?” 

“Take me to the statue of Henry IV.” 

The ambassador stood astonished for a moment, but 
quickly recovering himself, he said with an expression of 
genuine warmth: “It is the privilege of noble natures to do 
the most fitting thing. Out of all the throng of lives in the 
past and present, what could Joseph first seize upon? Now 
Isee that it could not be otherwise, he makes his pilgrimage 
to his saint, whom no church, but the eternal spirit of virtue 
and brotherly love, has canonized. 


- 


“We have at least the same enemies,” answered Joseph. 
«They aim now, as then, at every heart that wishes to be 
free and pure, and that hates all priestly lust of power. The 
Jesuits, who droye Ravaillac’s dagger into the breast of 
Henry IV. are now indeed, after a hundred and sixty years, 
disbanded,.and so far as my power extends, they shall neyer 
rise again, even if I know that their invisible daggers are 
constantly pointed at me.” 


Ws Mind is certainly an excellent ally,” Colloredo interposed, On the new bridge, Joseph took off his hat before the 
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statue of Henry IV., at which he stood gazing for a long 
time. The life of Henry passed before his memory, the hard 
struggle he had taken upon himself, to heal and unite his 
broken and distracted France, his forcing himself to adopt 
the Catholic faith, though always remaining true to his fun- 
damental principle that no man should be deprived of his 
rights as a human being or a citizen, on account of bis creed, 
and finally, his martyrdom on account of his pure and lofty 
views. 

“ How many lies are told to the face of princes while they 
live,” said the Emperor, “and how many are written on 
their monuments,—but this one deserves the inscription: 
Father of his people! I covet such a name; there is none 
more beautiful.” 

After a short pause Beglioioso added: “And like a true 
father, Henry wished to feed his people well. On Sundays, 
a fowl in the pot of every peasant; he would not rest till he 
had brought that about.” 

“Yes,” answered Joseph, “to place men at ease, in a com- 
fortable position in life, is the necessary foundation for fitting 
them for free thought and a higher civilization.” 

While the two were still lingering by the statue, a dignified 
looking man approached from the opposite direction. They 
could see far off how evcry one saluted him, though he bore 
no outward sign of high position. He held by the hand a 
handsome, slender, light-haired boy of about fourteen years, 
and the boy was like a youthful copy of the man, who thus 
appeared ina double form. As he drew near, Beglioioso 
also saluted him; he wore aplain brown coat, which came 
almost to his feet, on which rough shoes were fastened by 
great ill-formed buckles. He raised his broad-brimmed, 
black Quaker-hat, and a noble face, shaded by long, silver- 
white hair, uncurled and unpowdered, acknowledged the 
greeting gently and modestly. 

«“ Who is that man?” asked Joseph. 4 

“His position is the very reverse of your Majesty’s. He 
has risen from the lowest rank, from poverty and trouble, to 
the mosthonorablestanding; and your Majesty descends from 
the highest rank to the lowest, to watch what is going on & 

“Who is the man?” repeated Joseph. 

“Doctor Franklin, confidential agent of the English colo- 
nies in America, now in a state of insurrection.” 

“ Benjamin Franklin?” 

“The same, your Majesty! ” 

It had a strange effect on the Emperor, to meet now at 
his very entrance into Paris, the man himself, with whose 
name his own was inscribed in the church records as sponsor. 
“The man,” he said, ‘seems very much beloved in France. 
What do you think of him?” 

“He is a man who sets at nought all the diplomatic tradi- 
tions, and introduces a new power, public opinion, as it is 
termed, in State transactions. Ihave never imagined that 
a man could be so honored by the highest as well as the 
lowest, as this manis. He is not even received at the Court 
of Versailles as an ambassador, but his credentials are so 
much the more valid with the French nation; and Franklin 
is the main hinderance to our projects.” 

“How so?” 

«His views run directly across our track. The Court of 
Versailles imagines that it has some choice in the matter ; 
but it is under the necessity, after the first success of the 
insurgents, of making an open alliance with America. 
There can be, in that case, not the slightest prospect of 
effecting an alliance with France for our operations in 
Bavaria and the Danubian provinces. Circumstances are 
in fayor of this Franklin. France wishes to be revenged 


on England for her humiliation through the last treaty 
of peace. The so-called ‘rights of man,’ heretofore only 
proclaimed in books, have been for the first time embodied 
as law by the American insurgents, and Franklin, with 
Jefferson and Adams, has the renown of drawing up the 
Congressional resolutions to that effect. It flatters the 
French people to help in establishing a republic for another 
nation. But what a school for France itself! They will 
not see this at Versailles, and are, thinking only of humil- 
iating England. Nothing is talked of here now, your 
Majesty must understand, except the American republic. 
They are playing « double game here at the Court. The 
Marquis Lafayette has furnished a frigate at his own 
expense ; they let him escape after he had been arrested as 
a deserter, and at England’s demand sent two ships of 
war to overtake him ; but the people know very well that it 
was a mere farce, and the French love to play these theat- 
rical tricks on themselves and other people.” 

“Do you think so poorly of the French?” 

“By no means; they are a very amiable nation, and sus- 
ceptible of the noblest inspirations. It pleases them most 
when they can render ostentatious assistance, and so this 
expedition to America—— ” 

“This whole American affair,” said Joseph in a tone 
almost of displeasure, “interests me very little. It is my 
vocation to be a Royalist; I shall not be in the way of this 
Doctor Franklin. I want to see what may be done for our 
interests—yes, I should like to speak with this man for once.” 


“Your Majesty has only to order it; but. I must add 
that it will make a great noise. Ihave often met him, and 
I must confess that this real or pretended simplicity is 
deserving of the highest admiration. Here he appears in 
society like one of the old Biblical prophets, or as this com- 
parison is not liked very well, and something of the heathen- 
ish classical is preferred, they call him a Solon, a Plato, an 
Aristides, a Republican of the days of Cato and Fabius. 
But amidst all this enthusiastic. homage, Franklin main- 
tains his cool equanimity, and follows out his ends with 
persistent determination. He never puts himself forward, 
and he is everywhere in requisition. He has the peculiar 
faculty of being able to dispense with other people and of 
being sufficient for himself; and he knows how to bear 
himself towards those whom he needs for his own ends in 
such a way that they are compelled to make suit to him and 
to thank him for i 

“ Bring it about,” interrupted Joseph, “that I shall have 
an informal interview with this man. Where do you mean 
to conduct me now?” 

“ Would your Majesty not take a look at the cathedral?” 

“No,” said Joseph, curtly. “But do not address me as 
‘your Majesty’; my title is Count Falkenstein. We will drive 
to the Hotel Dieu.” 

“The large hospital has just been burned down.” 

“J will see, then, how they now take care of the patients.” 

As Joseph was driving in a hired carriage to the tem- 
porary hospital, his companion, Beglioioso, said that the 
Emperor must rely upon everything that he did and said 
being reported to the government and to other courts. 
There were spies everywhere. 

“ Even in hospitals?” asked Joseph. 

“There especially; there they have the richest harvest. 
In pain and in lonely nights men speak out most freely. 
Not only are the attendants spies, but persons are sent 
thither to feign themselves sick, in order to get acquainted 


with the life and secret motives of the other patients.” 
Joseph smiled bitterly to himself at the thought how 
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tyranny, because it feels itself insecure, makes all life inse- 
cure, and at the same time he realized that the king himself 
was also surrounded by spies. What a mad carnival mas- 
querade was this world! 

Joseph visited all the wards, and his heart revolted at the 
suffering, the filth, the number of patients in one bed, the 
want of proper supplies, while the Court was revelling in 
lavish festivals. He could not refrain from saying aloud 
and frequently, “ This institution is no blessing ;” and he 
left behind a large sum of money for procuring additional 
beds. 

On the same day the report of what he had said and done 
spread through all Paris, and also it was known at the 
Court, and then soon at all the courts of Europe. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE. 


To The Editor of the Inquirer : 

THE session of this conference, January 17, with the Cambiidge- 
port parish (Rev. Dr. Briggs) was well attended and full of inter- 
est. The essay of the day was from Mrs. Charles Lowe, on ‘The 


. Church as a Centre of Social Life,” a paper abounding in important 


suggestions on the mutual obligation and privileges of parishes 
and their ministers, and delivered with quiet emphasis and im- 
pressive calmness. 

Rey. Dr. Newell offered a vote of thanks to Mrs. Lowe, which 
vote was unanimously passed. Rey. Mr. Tiffany spoke with great 
force of class distinctions in parishes, citing the absence of such 
differences in college or in the army. Where there is unity of pur- 
pose there is unity of spirit. Rey. F. G. Peabody dwelt on the words 
of the essay, ‘‘The Parish makes the Minister,” and on the force 
with which the younger ministers feel this. Rev. Mr. Metcalf 
compared the church with the central Corliss engine, giving life 
and motion to all activities. Rev. Mr. Hussey repeated Rev. Dr. 
Putnam’s phrase at the opening of a social parlor, that he hoped 
the steps thence to the place of worship would be well trodden. 

Rey. Messrs. Wilson, Humphreys, Muzzey, OC. Palfrey and Ship- 
pen also spoke at the morning session, at the close of which the 
election of officers took place, and Hon. E. R. Hoar, of Concord, 
was chosen President, Hon. W. L. Whitney, of Cambridge, declin- 
ing re-election. 

After enjoying the liberal hospitality of Dr. Briggs’ people the 
Conference listened to further words from Rey. Mr. Metcalf, Hon. 
E. R. Hoar, Rev. Mr. Waterhouse, Rev. Mr. Seaver, Hon. J. C. 
Park and Rey. Mr. Emerson. Judge Hoar said that his father was 
once asked to join a society for the abolition of slavery, and replied 
that years before he had joined an association which comprised 
that with other purposes—the Christian church. Mr. Waterhouse 
spoke on the judicious care and help of the poor, as taught in the 


. experience of the Children’s Mission. Mr. Seaver proposed that 


Mrs. Lowe’s paper should be printed as a Unitarian tract, which 
proposition was voted on and carried. Rev. Mr. Cutter, the re- 
tiring secretary, made a farewell address. Hon. J. C. Park sum- 


. med up the lesson of the meeting in words used by Mr. Shippen, 


‘*Consecrated Action.” 

This was indeed the watchword of the day, and the Conference 
dismissed its large andience of delegates and friends with a re- 
newed purpose of such consecrated action in their parish life. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE. 


To The Kiitor of Tir2 Inyuirer : 

Tae Worcester Conferences held its eleventh annual meeting in 
the city of Worcester January 23d and 24th. Rev. J. F. W. Ware, of 
Boston, gave the opening sermon on the evening of the 23d. The 
discourse wa3 a pungent and stirring arraignment of the long- 
standing sins of Unitarians, indifference and neglect of missionary 
labor, and predicted a not-distant decease of the denomination 
unless radical measures of prevention were adopted. The wisdom, 
however, of such doleful prophecies may be questioned unless they 
be accompanied by a clear and definite statement of the means of 
cure. The lamentation that the Unitarian body is dying out are 
nearly as ld as the body itself; and the tone of the sermon was 


The devotional meeting, on the 24th, was led by Rev. George M. 
Bartol, who, in his remarks, emphasized the superiority of essen- 
tial unity over superficial uniformity. The essay by Rev. James T. 
Hewes, of Fitchburg, was a forcible development of the idea that 
the kind of preaching most needed is that which, proceeding from 
a strong personality and seeking truth with earnestness, is yet 
chiefly inspired by a love of man himself. 

The discussion was an animated one. Most of the speakers took 
occasion to express their belief that the denomination is neither 
dead yet, nor likely to die. On all hut a few minor points, the 
clergy present seemed of one mind with the essayist, and they 
could only regret that the subject drew remarks from only one lay- 
man. The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Hon. ©. A. Stevens, of Ware; Vice-Presidents, Rev. Geo. S. Ball, 
Upton, Hon. C. H. Merriam, Leominster; Secretary, Rev. H. P. 
Cutting, Sterling; Treasurer, J. C. Otis, Worcester; Executive 
Committee, Rev. Geo. M. Bartol, Lancaster; Rey. Hilary Bygrave, 
Hudson; Mrs. J. W. Wetherell, Worcester; H. L. Butterworth, 
Brookfield; C. C. Stone, Clinton. The meeting was large and full 
of interest; the entertainment of the delegates was such as to sus- 
tain the well-known reputation for hospitality of the Unitarians of 
Worcester. 


JOTTINGS. 


HartTFoRD.—Rey. James Freeman Clarke conducted the services here 
on Sunday. 

Quincy, Mass.—We understand that this society is unwilling to accept 
Rey. Dr. Putnam’s declination as conclusive, and still hopes to induce 
him to reconsider it. 

Hartem.—Rev. Dr. Bellows preached last Sunday evening to a large 
audience. Next Sunday, both morning and evening, Rev. F. W. Holland, 
of Newburgh, will preach. 

Tur Star in the West of January 25th prints the able sermon on ‘The 
Modern Minister” which was delivered by Rev. C. W. Wendte as an in- 
stallation discourse Jan. 14th. 

GEROME’S personal appearance is peculiar. He has deep-set, large 
eyes, wild masses of gray hair and a pointed gray mustache. He is yery 
thin and is distinguished for extreme industry, excessive irritability and 
great dislike to visitors. 

SrERNE’s aputhegm, “God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’’ 
printed in 1768, is traced to Herbert, 1640: ‘‘To the shorn sheep God 
gives wind in measure,” which is a close translation from Henry 
Estienne, 1594, ‘God measures the wind to the shorn sheep.” 

TuE American Israelite thinks Mr. M. D. Conway is very much mis- 
taken as to there being any movement of importance among the Jews in 
the direction of Palestine. It thinks the members of the Jewish race 
seattered over the world, are very well content to remain where they 
now are. : 

Pror. Swine said, in the course of a sermon delivered a week or two 
ago, “‘ Christ’s religion began as one of character rather than as one of 
opinion.” ‘ Itis not at all probable that by belief Christ implied any 
such acceptance or espousal of articles as is demanded of religionists in 
modern times.”’ 

Scutpror.—We regret greatly that we are unable to give you the infor- 
mation which you desire. The times are eminently unpropitious to the 
cause in which you are interested. The best suggestion we can make 
is to advertise in the Nation, but we cannot encourage you to place 
much reliance on any such effort. 

ANDOVER calls aloud for some rich man to fill the place once occupied by 
William Bartlett and provide the means for the education of young men 
in the ministry, to the end that they meet and conquer the scientific men 
of to-day. On another page we haye expressed some general views on 
the effects of education so applied. 

A Few days ago an omnibus, heavily laden, stuck fast in Stamford- 
street, London. The horse pulled in vain. An elephant came along at 
the time, the keeper called his attention to the position of the omnibus, 
and, like a good fellow, he went to the end, put his shoulder to the ’bus, 
and sent the whole party on their way rejoicing. 

Miss Ocix, a young English woman, a student at Newnham Hall, the 
Cambridge eollege for women, has been subjected to the same examina- 
tion in natural science as that which the members of the University went 
through. She acquitted herself in such a manner as would have entitled 
her, had she’been an undergraduate, to a place in the first class. 

Itaty has declared its seventeer, universities open to women. The 
like action has been taken by Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
A ministerial order has been issued in Holland opening every university 
and gymnasium to women, France has also opened the Sorbonne to 

omen, and Russia its highest schools of medicine and surgery, 


i] 
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We have reesived some leaftets published by Western Unitarian Publi- 
cation Society, Janesville, Wis., containing a valuable list of books of 
reference for Sunday Schools, prepared by Rev. J.C. Learned, with per- 
tinent hints as to method of reading, ete., together with a plan of study 
for Bible-classes in both Old and New Testaments. We find the reference 
list peculiarly good and suggestive. 


THE Renaissance (organ of the Liberal Protestant party of France) 
of Dee, 8, 1876, contains the following extraordinary news from Tran- 
sylvania. It says that a Roman Catholic baron of that eountry, Anton 
de Baldache (possibly a misprint for Orban Balass) has given all his real 
estate to be divided after his death among the three Protestant churches 
of the country—the Lutheran, Reformed, and Unitarian.—J, FRrerweEwn,. 

ALBERT BRISBANE has commenced, in the American Socialist, a series 
of articles on Fourierism. The changes which have occurred since the 
days of Brook-Farm and the North American Phalanx, have left us with 
a different atmosphere and ina far different attitude from that of the 
active men of those days. But it will be strange if Mr. Brisbane does not, 
in his.study of “ Social Evolution,” suggest some ideas which are worth 
considering. 

Messrs. Moopy AND Sankey began their services in the Tabernacle on 
Sanday afternoon with their usual success in drawing immense crowds. 
Mr. Moody’s text and opening words at the initial service were significant: 
“Let us go up at once and possess the land, for we are able to overcome 
it.’—Numbers xiii. 30.. ‘‘ Caleb and Joshua are great friends of mine. 
They were not all the time looking at the dangers and obstacles in their 
way ; they had their eyes above. Now, if we can only get a few hundred 
Caleds and Joshuas here in Boston, I haye no doubt about the success 
of this movement,” 


Pactrric Coast Norgs.— Rey. David Cronyn, recently of San José, goes. 
to San Dieyo to take charge of a new Liberal movement for six months. 

Rey. Mr. McKaig, formerly a Presbyterian clergyman in Chicago, is 
ealled to Unity Church, San José. 

The friends at Santa Barbara are holding services Sunday afternoons 
in the Orthodox church, under the ministry of Rev. George H. Young, 
recently of Troy, N.Y. We congratulate our Santa Barbara friends 
upon their good fortune in obtaining the services of so earnest, devoted 
and experienced a man as Mr. Young. 


MAuRus JOKAI, the Sir Walter Scott of Hungary, and one of the most 
talented and productive novelists in the world, is writing for his paper 
Hon (the Fatherland) a novel entitled ‘‘ One is the Lord; or the people 
who loye but once.”” The first part, which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Mr, John Fretwell, Junior, plays in Rome in the year 1848, and 
contains vivid sketches of revolutionary life and the Catholic and reac- 
tionary intrigues of that time. The second part has its scene among the 
Unitarians of Thorocyko. Of Jokai’s works more than 1,250,090 volumes 
have been sold in Hungary; and this translation of his latest work will 
introduce to English readers a most interesting and novel phase of 
European life. : 
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THE fortieth anniversary of the Warren Street Chapel Association oc- 


curred last Sunday evening. From the report of the pastor and super- 
intendent, Rev. William G. Babcock, it appears that during the past year 
he has expended $490 for charitable purposes in connection with the 
work of the association, and that three scholars have died within that 
time, There are now under his supervision 20) families, and in the Sun- 
day school 650 scholars. The treasurer reported that the receipts during 
the year had been $2,879.83, and the expenditures $3,780.02, making a 
deficit of $900.19. The association has received a legacy of $3,000 from 
the estate of Miss E, P. Seyes, and’to the poor’s purse has been econtrib- 
uted $427.93. Of the amount expended nearly one-half had been given 
by those who were immediately engaged in the work. 


Tue HorticunruraL Hat Lectures.—The lecture last Sunday after- 
noon was by Rey. William R, Alger, upon ‘‘ The Laboring Classes and 
the Rulers.” According to the report in the Globe, the lecturer thought 
that *‘it could not be long before capital and labor would be reconciled. 
Justice must be the basis for the adjustment of every social problem. 
The supreme interest of humanity must be respected. Laborers would 
yet be partners with the upper classes. Every increase in produetive- 
ness inereased the supply for consumers and the profit of distributors. 
The inherited selfishness of society was the sole cause of present evils. 
The conflict of ages must be settled by co-operation of all—there was 
superabundancee for every one. History would no longer be an alterra- 
tion of struggles aad conquests, but an equilibrium of mutual benefit. 
Weuk classes would conquer the strong by using the weapons of Omnip- 
otence, A better era was coming, when humanity would look back on 
its long probation and enjoy ample compensation for past suffering.” 


Boston Younc Mern’s CHRISTIAN Unron.—A course of sermons to 
young people,in the Union Hall, 18 Boylston street, has been arranged 
for successive Sunday evenings, beginning January 28,1877. ‘The first 
three and the fifth and sixth will be by Rev. J. F. W. Ware, and will be 
respectively upon ‘* Temptations: what they are, to what {hey lead.” 
“Young Man’s Duties to Himself.” ‘‘ Young Man’s Duties to Society and 
the Public.” ““On making Mistakes” and on “ Bowing to Rimmon.” Feb. 
18, Services Commemorative of Washington. Addresses by Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Rice and Hon, John D. Long. The others will be as follows: 
March 11, Rey. R. H. Neale, D.D.—‘‘ Heart Religion.” March 18, Rev, 
Horace A. Cleveland—* Wanting the Chief Place.” March 25, Rev. Wm. 
Burnet Wright—‘“‘ Prayer.” April 1, Rey. 8. E. Herrick—An Easter Ser- 
mon, April 8, Rey. Wm. Wilberforce Newton—‘‘ The Hidden Talent.’ 
The opening sermon was delivered last Sunday evening before a crowded 
congregation, many persons indeed being unable to obtain even standing 
room. It was full of very direct, positive and wise counsel to the young. 


MARRIED. 
THORNE—CLEVELAND.—On Wednesday, the 24th inst., at the residence of the 


bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, William H. Thorne to Ida Cleveland, daughter 
of Cyrus and Emily P. Cleveland, all of Yonkers. 


“Admirably fitted to teach the art from the very be - 
ginning.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Mr. Hope isone of the ‘old masters’ in this sort of 


Kye pena an excellent work, in which his 
subject is treated fully and clearly.”—Chicago Post. 


“Altogether the best book that can be placed in the 
hands of the amateur.”—N. Y Graphie. 

“The diagrams are excellent and the instructions clear 
and direct.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK FOR 
AMATEURS, BY ARTHUR Horr, 

A practical manual of Scroll-Sawing, Over- 

laying, Polishing, Inlaying, Silhouettes, &c. 

Containing 5) full-sized designs, new and 


AT THE beautiful. The designs are worth more than 


Buse of book, Tastetully bound in muslin. 
‘or sale by booksellers generally. Sent by 
mail on receipt of priee, $1.50. Desemptive 
F circular mailed to any address. 
JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 55 Lake St., Chicago. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 122 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1876—77. | 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. F 
Three Dollars per year,in advance. Clergymen, 
Two Dollars per year. Postage, Twenty Cents LECTURES: 


er year, in advance. Remittances should be made by 
egistered Letter or by Post-Office Money Order, or Draft 
on New York payable to Pustisuer or THe INQUIRER. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Six cants per agate line per week; outside page Scale 
aulpage3s nextrerling mitier, Gea cents per line. 
Special Notic2s twenty cents per line. Lines 


VY. Emanuel Swedenborg. 


Discount—¥iwve per cent. on yearly accounts) 
amountins to $25) and unler $50). en per cent.) 


on yearly accounts amounting to $500 or more, = 
= 1X. Theodore Parker. 


Copy for Thursday’s paper rec2ived until Tuesday 
P) 3 


afternoon. ie 5 
Advertisom2nts m3 be aceaptable in every |_ » Wour or Lecturr, Haur-past Seven. 
respect, a Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Service, 
—10 


Office, PARK BANK BUILDING, 2l4 Broadway. |— ceptions 


Address, = 


THE INQUIRER, 


Box 109, New York, 


Sunday evening, Feb. 4, 1877. 

VI. Marray and Universalism. 
Sunday evening, March 4, 1877. 
Agate | VII. Thomas Paine; His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion. 

Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 
VIII. Channing and Unitarianism. 

Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


Sunday evening, May 6, 1877. 


Third Sunday Evening of each Month, with the above ex- 
ne Os 1 7 > 
—s |" he Address of Rev. John F. 


LOCKE is to the care of W, H. Baldwin, President 
Young Men's Christian Union, 18 Boylston St., Boston, 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free, 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HE JONES & CO. 

vid Established ‘roy Bell Foundry 
continue to manutacture those superior Bells which have 
made Troy celebrated throughout the world. All Bells 
Warranted Satisfactory. Particular attention given to 


Church Bells, Chimes and Peals of Bells. lilustrated Cat- 
alogues sent tree. 


Co: 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine voned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
2iving full particulars, prices,etc.,sent free. 
i BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
_ 664 t0694 West Kighth St., Cincinnati, Q, 
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: “THE HOWARD 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


‘OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL senate 
Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered in 1825, 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. | 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS : 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H, OLAYTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT JOHN L, RIKER 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER Se aa STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, JOHN J. 


H(TE 
R, LENOX & BELKNAP, 
HENRY I. BARBEY JAMES C. CART 
WILLIAM H. WISNER, EDMU YD PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


For Diseases of the 


Throat and Lungs, 


such as Coughs, Colds, 


= 


~~ Whooping Cough, 


and Consumption. 


The reputation it has attained, in consequence of 
the marvellous cures it has produced during the 
last half century, is a sufficient assurance to the 
public that it will continue to realize the happiest 
results that can be desired. In almost every 
section of country there are persons, publicly 
known,who have been restored from alarming and 
even desperate diseases of the lungs, by its use. 
All who have tried it,acknowledge its superiority ; 
and where its virtues are known, no one hesitates 
as to what medicine to employ to relieve the dis- 
tress and suffering peculiar to pulmonary affec- 
tions. CHERRY PECTORAL always affords in- 
stant relief, and performs rapid cures of the 
milder varieties of bronchial disorder, aswell as 
the more formidable diseases of the lungs. 

As asafeguard to children, amid the distress- 
ing diseases which beset the Throat and Chest of 
Childhood, it is invaluable; for, by its timely use, 
multitudes are rescued and restored to health. 

This medicine gains friends at every trial, as 
the cures it is constantly producing are too re- 
markable to be forgotten. No family should be 
Without it, and those who have onceused it 
never will. 

Eminent Physicians throughout the country 
prescribe it, and Clergymen often recommend it 
from their knowledge of its effects, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & €O0,, Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical chatate- 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


The Toll Gate! Prize Picture sent free! An faspnions ; 


gem. 50 ute to anes “Address, with ale C. 
Abbey, Buffalo, N. Y. 491- -ly 


$12 2 day at home. ‘Agents wanited. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


LAMAR 
[NSURAN CE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK., 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, $200,000. 

ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stouks Collateral, .13 900 00 

Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
ings . . « 56,400 00 
Bills Receivable for Inland Prem’ S . . 2,465 94 
Premiums in eourse of collection, . 8,830 43 


New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 
$411,268 64 
Losses unadjusted estimated at) $10,100 00 


ISAAC R, ST. JOHN, President, 
A. R, FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
__WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. | 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . rs < . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Imsurance . 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . 2 5 
Net Surplus , 7 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - $6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


243,402 24 


OASEMEN DUAN RiSeeraeme te ger sepa ap! als patie vcr $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, ene FIRST 
LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WO 1 $4,894,000 2,011,4°3 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2.517, oe v0 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)... ......... 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) = 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
Penna OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, oer, odecaetens 72,997 65 
BALAN( EIN HAND OF AGENTS AG 5 
REAL ESTATE hoon ci secs eas 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFIC 


Total - - - - ge ibaiero an 82 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY, 1377..... Saye sibsiga pe ddesisicleernsaciesle $212,027 24 
r 1,375 00 


$243, 402 24 


Total, - - - - 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


[LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


AGENTS double their money selling Spr. 
Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 
Book.’”? Address Dr, Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 


5 t $202 per day athome. Samples worvh $5 tree. 
$ Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, tor Adu'ts and 
Children of bothsexes; ex- 
pands the chest, stralght- 
ens Up stoupea shoul -OFs 5 
worth ten .imes its cost for) 
Children and Students, 
Sold by the Trade and Cleve. 
land Shoulder Brace 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.25 and chest’measure. 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CQ 
NEW YORK, 


OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
J in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are diyided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Capital..... Siicleroneoae «+++. $1,000,000 00 

Gross Surplus................... 1,792,902 92 
Gross Assets............ soeo$2, 192,902 92 

OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BROAD- 
way, Cor. DEy St., New York. 
BLOONS I ORCC irs nic. che cinieise eatie.s'aisinivie\snje 12 & 14 Court St 
Brookly iE.) Dt UMCe\, cisepalceum steursensens WS Broadway 


The benefits to be derived by the Lablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fireare so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives ot the 
protection afforded by the Puenrx Insuranck Company 
against the destructive ravages of Firr,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
imdustry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A. Db. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[IFE INSURANCE 00., 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return.premiumis to Policy- ‘holders; has 
a surplus of more than’ $1,600,100 over Lia- 
pilities ; and aratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE Ne RATES OF THIS COM 
ANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 


H,Y. WEMPLE, } 
HB. STOKES Assistant Secretaries. 


Week to A rents. $10 Outfit Free, 
, 0, VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


$552 $77 ¢ 
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\usic BOOKS. 


* Each book may be safely received as ameng the very best.* 


‘THE SALUTATION. 


($1.38; $12 per dozen) By L. O. Emerson. 
Church Music Book, 


THE ENCORE. 


(75-cts; $7.5) per dozen). By L, O. Emerson, 
Singing School Book. 


WORLD OF SONG. 


($2.50 Bds; $3 Cl; $4 Gilt). 
Songs. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


($2.5) Bds; $3 Cl; $4 Gilt), The Most Brilliant-Piano 
Music. 


PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. 


($1.50; $13.50 per dozen). 
day in the Year. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK. 
$1.25; $12 per dozen). Superb Collection. 

MALE VOICE GLEE BOOK. 
Perkins. Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundance. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK. 


($1.25; $12 per dozen). 
Choruses. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & €0., 
711 Broadway, 
New York 


First Class 


First Class 


Unrivalled collection of 


Aneasy Anthem for each Sun- 


{$1). 


The Best Sacred and Secular 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 


Successers to Lee & Wal- 
ker, Philadelphia. 


sas> REDUCTION IN RATES TO 
SUIT THE TIMES. 


[HE BUTLER HEALTH 
LIFT EXERCISE, 


Commendel by Highest Medical Authority. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
eee adapted to the Preservation and Restoration of 
ealth. 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET.“ 


PARLORS FOR LADIKS AND GENTLEMEN, 


“IT have used THE BUTLER HEALTH LIFT with man- 
ifest advantage. A tendency to sleeplessness at night has 
been corrected, my animal spirits have been raised in 
tone, and my elasticity of frame increased. The sense of 
repose imparted is quite as great as the stimulus.”—0O. B, 
FROTHINGHAM, 


“fhe most perfect apparatus in use.’’—[Evening Mail. 


Call, or address 


LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 


i} N. Freshman & Bros., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


18S W. FOURTH STEEET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Are authorized to contract for ad vertising in this paper. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FRFE, SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


]imployment Society for Poor 


WOMEN, 


This Society now offers for sale at its store, No. 143 
East 13th street, New York, a large quantity of garments, 
the remains of last year’s stock, at very low prices. 
Those wishing to buy women’s or children’s clothing to 
sive tothe poor or to charitable institutions will find 
there a gool supply of articles suitable for the purpose. 
€all and examine the garments, or send orders to 


THE EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 
; 143 East 13th Street, 
New York City, 


Made only at B ATCHE 


Miscellancous. 


PPI PLP DPI DPD 


STEARNS & BEALE, 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


With and without Rockers ; 
heavy and hgnt; large and small. 

For OF FICE, LIBRARY, 
STUDY, PIAZZA, PARLOR, 
SEWING-ROOM, NURSERY— 
wherever you want 


SOLID COMFORT. 


aapSend stamp 
for an illustrated 
Price-List 


F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottyille, N. Y.é 


Be careful that 
the chairs are 
stamped with my 
name in full; oth- 
: ’ ers are imitations. 
For sale by Furniture Dealersin New York and at 

218 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 
pages, only $2.5). Treats of the entire history, grand 
buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, ete. 
The best chance or 100 years to coin money fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks, 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
Hussarp Brotuers, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati. «., Chicago Ill., or Springfield, Mass. 

GC A UTION Be not deceived by premature 

rs * books assuming to be ** o‘cial, 


etc. 


BALD HEADS 

Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing from the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 


ing hair; they are so Pearse they cannot be detected. 
OR 8S Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 


Bond Street, N. Y. 


][AIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid. 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye, Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair seft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and pry pony, 
applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all druggists. 


; ° . 
W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
Immediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice ‘x, vee 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, And by all druggists. Ask tor them. 


566 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfi 
e free H. HALLETS® & CvU,, Portland, Maine 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, 
()VINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


()’BRIEN & COMPANY, - 
IMPORTERS, 
MANUFACTURERS and RETAILERS 


DRY GOODS, 
CARPETS, 
CLOTHING 


144 and 143, 151 to 159 Atlantic Ave. 


We solicit an inspection of our magnificent assortment 
in all our Departments—forty-one in number—conceded o 
be the largest, most varied ani best selected ever exhib 
ited in Brooklyn, with a stock in value amounting to over 
half a million dollars, 


Joseph O'Brien & Co., 


141 and 148,151 to 159 Atlantic Avenue 


[_ectures and Sermons, 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
t FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church, 
Economy and Waste. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P, SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. : 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted ie 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanpuzen & Tirr, 102 K. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


PER CENT NET. 


10 Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed, We 
fuarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no investor through no error did or ever will 
get an acre of land under foreclosure. Send ter particu- 
lars and references, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 30 Pine Street, 
New York 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cles p, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


s@~ SEND FOR PRICE LIST. soa 


J. A. BENDALL. 
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Henry W. Bettows, Hdgar Buckingham, John W. Chad- 
wick, Octavius B. Frothingham, William I. Marshall, Edward 
P. Powell, Minot J. Savage, Charles C. Shackford, 8. Alfred 
Steinthal, and Charles W. Wendte, are among the contribu- 
tors to this number of Tar Inqumer. 


Tue Churchman of the 8d has an editorial entitled “Uni- 
tarian Degeneracy,” which is founded upon a review of “A 
New Service Book” in a recent number of Tar Inquirer, 
and seems to call for two or three remarks. 

In the first place, we desire it to be distinctly understood 
that we are not to be held responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed in all the articles appearing in our columns, which, 
like the one alluded to, have signatures appended. We 
shall endeavor to publish nothing which is unfit for publica- 
tion, but, on the other hand, we do not class as unfit for 
publication all articles which are not written from our own 
point of view. 

In the second place, it would be presumptuous for us to 
speak for the Unitarian body, or for any of our contributors 
to do so, unless properly authorized, and to such authoriza- 
tion we believe the writer of the article mentioned laid no 
claim. For ourselves, we shall be glad of the approval of 
Unitarians and of all other good citizens, and we shall esteem 
ourselves happy in gaining any support that may be offered 
to the cause in the interest of which we are working. But 
we shall not go out of our way to obtain the endorsement of 
any one, and we make no claim to represent any one but 
ourselves. 


Dos it not seem that complaisance was a little overdone 
in the letter which Mr. Geo. F'. Hoar addressed to the friends 
of Senator Boutwell last week? Here is an extract: 

“JT was confident that the support of Governor Boutwell 
was inspired in your mind and that of other gentlemen by 
the highest and purest motives. I supposed, until the sur- 
prise of the final vote, that these motives would in the end 
prevail with a large majority of the Legislature, and cause 


his return to a position which he has adorned with so much 
strength, wisdom and integrity.” 

Now it appears to us that—be Mr. Boutwell’s integrity 
what it may, and we do not question it—there was enough 
doubt of his wisdom and of the “highest and purest motives” 
on the part of many of his supporters afloat to give rise to 
a long and severe struggle in the Legislature and to produce 
wide-spread joy when the result was announced. It really 
scarcely seems necessary that Mr. Hoar should have put 
himself upon record in such loose fashion under the circum- 
stances, and we confess that the fact that he has done so 
has led us to modify a little the trust we have been inclined 
to place in his judgment, and to feel a little more uncertainty 
than hitherto asto his future. America is appealing for out- 
spoken honesty and frankness. Let it be understood that 
the age of unconsidered compliment is past, we beg of you. 


Tuosn of our readers who live within easy reach of New 
York are to be congratulated upon the opportunity offered 
them for the examination of the exceedingly valuable collec- 
tion of Antiques belonging to Signor Castellani under more 
favorable circumstances than in the crowded rooms of the 
Centennial Exhibition. The arrangements for their display 
at the Metropolitan Gallery are admirable, and we have been 
surprised to find how much we had missed in numerous visits 
made to them while in Philadelphia. For those who have 
not yet seen this interesting collection we can scarcely even 
hint at its} treasures. The exquisite engraved gems alone 
are a revelation in early art, and the Majolica, especially 
the Della Robbia and Gubbio wares, will convince the most 
skeptical that those “infected with Ceramics” haye some 
eround for the faith that is m them; the statuary and the. 
engraved chests afford room for valuable study of the early 
treatment of the figure, while curious relics of the toilet 
bring the past into strangely close relationship with the 
present. 

The proceeds of the exhibition are to be applied toward 
the purchase of the collection if sufficient interest is mani- 
fested to make that possible. 


Dourina the week ‘the price of gold in currency at one 
time reached as low as 1044. This price was not maintained, 
however, the reaction carrying it to 1061, whence it fell off 


again to 1053. Silver has remained reasonably steady at 572 
to 572d. per ounce in gold, the latest quotation bein 574. 


The majority of the Congressional Silver Commission have 
reported in favor of the double standard, as every one ex- 
pected they would. The promised message of the President 
advocating measures to facilitate the return to specie pay- 
ments, hasappeared. It does not contain the anticipated 
clause, fixing upon the first of March as the proper time fox 
resumption, and is for the most part a sound and sensible 
document. The suggestion that 4} per cent. bonds be sold 
for coin, and that greenbacks be convertible into a long 4 
per cent. bond, is one which should be acted upon at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The weak point in the message is a recommendation for 
the repeal of the limitation now imposed upon the amount 
of issue of subsidiary coin, and unhappily this is the one 


proposal which is most st likely t to be geal upon. 
will hope. 


But we 


Tue Electoral Commission has eoeied down to its work 
and is moving steadily forward. The Florida case, the first 
submitted to it, seems by general consent to be accepted as 
the pivot upon which the action of the Commission will 
turn. Everything depends upon the place where the limits 
to the right of inquiry into the returns from the States is 
fixed. The drift of opinion isin favor of the probable ac- 
ceptance of the States-rights doctrine as against the Federal 
one. It is one of the odd features of the case, that the Re- 
publicans are chiefly using Democratic arguments to support 
their side of the case, and the Democrats, though with some 
caution and inconsistency, Republican arguments to support 
their view. 

Thus far the Republicans seem to bave the advantage of 
the legal argument before the tribunal.” The speech of Mr. 
Evarts was terse, compact, and vigorous in its application 
of the law, and could not fail to have great weight with the 
Commission. That of Mr. O'Conner was addressed more to the 
people than to the court, and represented what might be 
called the common sense view, that the actual will of the 
people should be carried out. It ‘seems hardly probable, 
however desirable, that the law will permit of a roving Com- 
mission to find what the will of the people actually was. 
The country is placed in this unhappy predicament, that 
that which is legal may not be that which is equitable. 

Tn the case of Louisiana, it would be a relief, should the 
Commission be able to decide legally that the State has for- 
feited her right to have her vote counted at all. Itis hardly 
probable, however, that this can be done. The testimony 
taken before the several investigating Committees, while 
very conflicting, all goes to show that the prevalent want of 
confidence in the character of the members of the Returning 
Board and their satellites has a very sufficient basis. 


ELUEMOSYNARY EDUCATION. 


II, 


Ir to the general public charity, which all highly-endowed 
colleges and schools extend to all their pupils, is added a 
large provision for the further facilitation of the enjoyment 
of these privileges, in the shape of educational societies, fel- 
lowships and loans, made accessible to all who ask their use 
—there can be little doubt that a dangerous encouragement 
is given to weak and careless young men to go to college, 
who would be much better occupied at mechanical trades or 
in farming or shop-keeping. Everybody knows that many 
of the best scholars at every college are charity students, but 
we judge that those capable of becoming the best scholars 
would force their way if the charities were far less than they 
are. Everybody knows also that a great many charity stu- 
dents are incapable of doing any profession credit, and had 
much better be engaged in the ordinary hand-work of the 
masses of our fellow-men. We often “spoil a horn to make 
a spoon,” by this method. 

The experience of the clerical profession does not encour- 
age us to hope that any special advantages would accrue to 
the legal, medical or scientific departments in our colleges 
by making them any easier of access. We desire with all 
our heart to see the professorships better endowed, the ap- 
paratus improved, the museums enriched by public and 
private bounty; but the lowering of the fences, whether in 
respect to qualifications or fees of tuition, would be, we judge, 
to increase the quantity and lower the quality of our grad- 
uates. We want better graduates before we want more; 


ledtter ideas: better doctors, better mining engineers and 
bridge-builders and chemists, and not more of them. Such 
as they are, we have quite enough deploma-ed lawyers and 
doctors and engineers. There is always room at the top in 
any profession, anywhere and at any time. But the profes- 
sions are fast becoming crowded with men who hinder each 
other and lower the respect which is felt for any. And we 
doubt not that cheap academic and professional education is 
partly if not principally to blame for it. 

Tt may be partly this cause and partly larger causes which 
have tended to make the clerical profession less honorable 
and less dignified and less us>ful than it was once in Amer- 
ica. It is clear that fewer first-rate men enter it; that the 
best ability seldom now seeks the pulpit for its sphere. 
There are fine exceptions, but they only prove the rule. It 
is not that classical talents and high ministerial gifts are less 
prized or have a less substantial reward. The reverse is 
true. But it is popular talents that are called for, and they 
often enable men to succeed in the pulpit who ought not to 
succeed, and would not if a substantial knowledge of their 
calling were considered necessary to their office. Learning, 
literary culture, dignity, even purity of character, are con- 
sidered in many, we might almost say all parts of the coun- 
try, as less indispensable qualifications than a knack of story- 
telling, a dramatic faculty, a flow of words, a bold personal- 
ity and a fair aptness in the use of pulpit currency. It is 
instructive to consider how many successful and popular 
preachers are men who never had any proper collegiate or 
theological education. 
often outrun all academic advantages. But what might not 
such men have done if they had been carefully and thor- 
oughly trained? If one thinks of the miscl.ief which a pop- 
ular evangelist does by making his great natural gifts the 
yehicle and cover for a stupendous mass of narrow supersti- 
tions, which careful culture would have made it impossible 
for him to use, one sees the vast importance of a learned and 
instructed ministry and deplores the unwisdom of the policy 
of snatching at every smooth-tongued or even fiery-hearted 
pietist and making him a teacher of religion. If it be said, 
and it often is said, that a sound or learned education 
actually quenches faith and piety and disqualifies evangelists 
for public usefulness, it is a mournful confession that truth, 
light, self-discipline, knowledge, are foes of faith; and 
thoughtful men will doubt—if this be true—whether religion 
can subsist at all except in the form of superstition, and 
whether in that form it is worth while to give it any encour- 
agement. 

Meanwhile our theological schools, with all the facili- 
ties we furnish for the free support of students, are not 
crowded by students of any sort—a proof that the alleged evil 
of their eleemosynary character is not the chief difficulty with 
the profession. Facilities for educating ministers will not 
make ministers half as soon as they would make doctors or 
lawyers or engineers if offered as freely. There are great 
reasons why our American institutions do not favor the 
clerical profession in its average product, and they are not 
all bad reasons. There is no large class of persons left to 
think the way to heaven or the way of duty guarded and 
tended by priests. There is too much private judgment, too 
much common sense in the people to give the pulpit or the 
minister the old pre-eminence. The pastoral office is exced- 
ingly abridged and weakened by the decay of the feeling 
that only the minister can direct the moral and religious life 
of a family or supply its solaces. Society has largely out- 
grown the old leading-strings which made the minister so im- 
portant, And when the pulpit alone is left asthe sphere of hig 
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influence it requires gifts or arts or genius to fillit. Itappears 
even to men of solid knowledge and serious purposes an un- 
attractive field and one unlikely to reward their efforts. —Pol- 
ities, platform oratory, literature, the law, offer larger rewards 
at less sacrifice and with equally honorable and usefal re- 
sults. We must doubt whether free theological education 
does much to prevent or to favor the supply of the ministry 
with its needed recruits. That is not the chief weakness or 
the chief cause of a decline in the quality of our American 
ministry. But we are convinced that the minstry is not 
helped by it. And we should be very glad to see what the 
effect of an absolutely unassisted system of theological edu- 
cation would be after a trial of ten years. Meanwhile we 
are sorry we cannot think it the main cause of the deterio- 
ration in the quality of the profession, -for it is one that 
might be dealt with summarily. The actual reasons, we 
fear, lie too deep for any remedies in our generation to reach 
them. We must slowly grow out of them if we get out at 
all. 


FREE RELIGION IN SPAIN. 


We have received from Madrid a volume entitled “Jesus 
y la Religion de Razon,” (Jesus and the Religion of Reason), 
by Nemesio Uranga. The author is unknown in the world 
of letters—a layman, intelligent, observing, travelled; a man 
of reading and reflection, of fervent aspirations, ardent 
feelings and gorgeous anticipations; a republican in pol- 
ities, a humanitarian in religion, and his book expresses it 
all. The new faith, always the same in certain cardinal 
priuciples, bears the stamp of the nationality of its inter- 
preters. It assumes different aspects in different lands. 
In philosophic, scientific, literary Paris, it has a brilliant in- 
tallectual cast, penetrating and thoughtful, swift, compre- 
hensive, and ingenious, however audacious. Renan never 
forgets to be intellectual; Fauvety contemplates the whole 
subject from the height of philosophy, The rationalism of 
Germany is studious and critical. Its successive schools 
have simply worked new veins of analysis. Cold and eru- 
dite, the critical understanding, well furnished with learn- 
ing, has pushed its way from conclusion to conclusion, the 


“philosophical thread, if it had one, being concealed beneath 
- the scholarly process. 


In England rationalism, so far as it 
possessed a character of its own, has devoted itseif to the 
task of combating the doctrines of the established church 
and the tenets of the dissenting bodies, challenging the 
authority of the Bible, the claims of the Sabbath, the rights 
of the clergy. In Spain it has the hot blood of the South- 
It is not philosophical, for philosophy is not at 
home in Madrid. It is not learned, for learning has been 
appropriated by the church, which has kept a jealous eye on 
the diffusion of knowledge. It is not polemical, after the 
English fashion, for this requires a patience which the Span- 
iard does not possess, and supposes a controversial public 
which in Romanist communities does not exist. It is rather 
the expression in religious forms of the temper which rebels 
against despotism alike in state and church. It is impas- 
sioned, exuberant, unrestrained. 

M. Uranga makes no pretension to philosophical calm- 
ness or eritical thoroughness. Jesus is, in his view, the 
apostle of the heart, the leader of spiritual aspiration, the 
prophet of humanity. Precisely what he said cannot be de- 
termined; precisely what he did cannot be discovered. The 
specific doctrines he taught will not reveal themselves to 
any searcher of the Scriptures. The air of mystery that has 
been thrown about him hides from view his genuine char- 
acter, The miracles that are recorded as wrought upon 


him, or by him, are set down to the elorifyin power of im- 
agination or the influence of dogma. All this, M. Uranga 
contends, must be stripped off if we would come at the man. 
They conceal, not express him. What he was is rather to be 
conjectured than to be told, rather to be felt than to be 
asserted. Sympathy with the age in which he lived, with 
its needs and sorrows, its hopes and its aspirations—sym- 
pathetic apprehension of the social and moral conditions of 
the time, will put one on the track of discovery here better 
than theory or scholarship. Neither the wit of Renan nor 
the ingenuity of Strauss will assist the mind in ecomprehend- 
ing the character of that mighty spirit who gathered up and 
freshened with his fervent inspiration the ideas of his age, 
Kast as wellas West, “stamped them with the seal of an 
august conseération, and laid the basis for the supreme 
religion of humanity.” The cardinal beliefs of this religion 
are, in his interpretation, few and simple—God, the supreme 
Creator of heaven and earth, our Spiritual Father; Man, 
the rational child of God; the universe God's temple; love 
to God and man the substance of the Divine law; the Beat 
itades the rule of the perfect life; the consecration of the 
human faculties to the good of humanity the ideal purpose 
of existence; absolute freedom of conscience ; complete 
separation of church from state; the moral law supreme in 
all human affairs, personal, social and political. 

The application of these first principles, as made by a fer- 
vid temperament in acountry like Spain, king-ridden and 
priest-ridden, may readily be surmised. The judement of 
feeling is essentially the same everywhere, but will be more 
vehement where the feeling is not held in check by the 
colder temperament or the severer training of the North. 
The impulsive, impetuous, inconsiderate character of some 
of his incidental opinions must be ascribed to personal tem- 
perament. The principles of the rational faith are not re- 
sponsible for them. M. Uranga’s book proves that rational- 
ism, wherever taught, in Paris, London, Madrid, is not a 
cold, intellectual system, but warm, sympathetic, humane. 
That Frenchmen and Germans, Englishmen and Spaniards 
can entertain it, shows the breadth of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Romanism is the religion of southern Europe; 
Protestantism is the religion of northern Europe and of 
England ; Rationalism is at home on all soils. 

O. B. Froratmanam. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


THIRD NOTICE:— CRITICAL DEISM. 


By critical deism we are to understand the attempt to in- 
validate the supernatural claims of Christianity by showing 
up the inconsistencies. and absurdities and contradictions of 
the Bible. In witnessing both the assault and the defense, 
we are impressed with the feeling that somehow we are per- 
mitted to behold a duel in the dark, in which the combat- 
ants not infrequently change weapons—weapons which, 
however poisoned, are not deadly. The controversy was 
exceedinely virulent. To admit that intellectual errors were 
innocent was by no means to acknowledge that such errors 
or even the persons holding then: were not proper objects 
of antipathy. Apy really scientific or philosophic criticism 
of the Bible was still far in the future. On both sides there 
was absolute ignorance of the nature of the genesis and 
evolution of sacred writings, worships and beliefs. What 
was not the truth in them must be a lie. There was no 
middle ground of error and illusion. Pope could praise 
the “invention” of Homer, as if he had manufactured his 
Olympian deities and heroes entirely out of his own brain, 
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Orthodoxy, casting the burden of proof on its opponents, 
considered itself victor when it had reconciled apparent 
contradictions, and the deist generally allowed the claim. 
He was obliged to fight the battle upon the Orthodox ground. 
His only hope was to make the supernatural commit suicide. 
He could not strike it from without. Where it wasnot obvi- 
ously absurd and contradictory, he gave a credence to the 
statements of the Bible which similar statements in Hero- 
dotus and Livy would not have received. “The deists, one 
might-almost say, admitted the miracles, but attributed them 
to men instead of God.” Equally with their opponents they 
broke in two the history of the world and failed to see that it 
was no continuous process of development. Their utter 
lack of any genuine historic sense showed itself in first sup- 
posing a difference where there was none, and then a like- 
ness. ‘The ancients were conceived as men of the modern 
type under the action of a totally different set of laws, in- 
stead of being regarded as men in a different mental stage 
under the action of precisely the same laws.” 

The first book of any importance in the critical controversy 
was Leslie’s “Short Method with Deists,” a reply to Charles 
Blount’s “Oracles of Reason.” Blount shot himself in 1693 
because he could not legally marry his deceased wife's 
sister. Blount’s worst offence was skepticism in regard 
to the Old Testament miracles and the stories of the Fall. 
By arresting this little rivulet of unbelfef, Leslie imagined 
that he could dry up the whole mighty current of revolution- 
ary belief. Or rather he did not imagine that any such 
current was preparing in the atmospheric conditions of the 
time. Leslie allowed that if Christianity was worthy of 
finiversal acceptance, its teachings ought to be “as plain 
as a pike-staff.” His short method included four rules for 
testing the Biblical narrations: First, thatthe facts reported 
should be addressed to men’s outward senses. Second, and 
this publicly. Third, that there should be commemorative 
movements and actions, and that these (Fourth) should 
commence from the time of the fact in question. By this 
method, Leslie fancied he could not only establish the Bibii- 
cal doctrines and narrations, but also his High Church 
sacramental and sacerdotal theories, he being a very manly 
specimen of a non-juring High Churchman. To the major- 
ity of his contemporaries, his ‘‘Short method” seemed tre- 
mendously effective. But nothing could be more absolutely 
worthless, from the standpoint of modern criticism, seeing 
that it assames the authenticity and contemporaneity of the 
Biblical record, Could anything be more delicious, as we 
see it, than the absurdity of this? “Could Moses have per- 
suaded 600,000 men that he had been through the sea, in 
the manner related in Exodus, if it had not been true?” 
Certainly not if they had been through with him. But 
for a long time the Orthodox argument was based on Leslie’s 
assumption of the authenticity and contemporaneity of the 
Biblical record. Grudgingly allowing so much, it is no 
wonder that the critical deists had a difficult task. 

Few names in the deist controversy have been in worse 
odor than that of Anthony Collins. His “ Discourse on 
Free Thinking,” (1713) brought down on him “the sledge- 
hammer of Bentley’s criticism.” Collins’ first point was 
that all sound opinion must be based on free inquiry. This, 
Bentley hastened to allow. His second, that it tended irre- 
sistibly to deism. His argument was the variety of opinions 
based on the text, and the 30,000 various readings of the 
New Testament text which Dr. Mills had recently pointed 
out. It was sufficient for Bentley’s triumph, always more 
dear to him than victory, that he could ridicule the scholar- 
ship of Collins, while leaving his argument intact. Another 
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of Collins’ antagonists was Dean Swift, to whom not deism, 
but avowed deism, was a deadly sin. One could almost 
anticipate his argument. All men are fools; there- 
fore free thinking is an absurdity. Even the good- 
natured Steele or admirable Berkeley could write 
in the Guardian: “If ever man deserved to be 
denied the common benefits of air and water, it is 
the author of A Discourse on Free Thinking.” Lest it 
should come to this, Collins retired to Holland, but only 
fora time. In 1724 he published “Grounds and Reasons 
of the Christian Religion.” The hint was taken from Wil- 
liam Whiston, successor to Newton in his mathematical: 
professorship. Whiston, perceiving that the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament prophecies in the New were far from 
satisfactory, argued.that the Old Testament had been tam- 
pered with by the Jews, so as to put the New Testament 
fulfilments in the wrong. Collins’ book was avowedly an 

attack on Whiston. He proved conclusively enough that 

Whiston’s method of clipping and docking the prophecies 
to fit them to New Testament events was altogether abs urd. 
At the same time—and here his real power and purpose 
were disclosed—he showed that without such clipping and 
docking the prophecies could not be made to tally with the 
events, unless the prophecies were allegorical. He argued 
that they were, but evidently with little heart. This part of 
his book, and the reply to Whiston, are the harmless bread 
of a sandwich the meat of which is the insistance on the in- 
applicability of the prophecies, considered literally, to the 
events. Great was the excitement produced by this book. 
The like had not been seen before. In his next book (1727) 
Collins recites the titles of thirty-five opposing treatises. 
The most thatcame from any of these was certain ecclesi- 
astical preferments. A book against the deists was the reg- 
ular price of a bishopric. It is really comical to see to 

what an extent the argument turned on Daniel, and how 
completely his authenticity was established, when we con- 
sider the estimation in which the book is held at present, 
the critics being few indeed who are so poor as to do it rey- 
erence as a genuine writing of the time of the Captivity, 
the most assigning it to the last half of,the second century 
B. C. 


The argument from miracles was thought to be impreg- 
nable, even if that from prophecy should fail. Collins had 
promised to consider-this also, but the task devolved—per- 
haps by some arrangement with Collins—on Thomas Wool- 
ston, a fellow of Cambridge. His book is an application of 
the allegorical method to the miracles. He declared that 
the miracles had not a particle of historical truth. He had 
no a priori objections to miracles; but on their face he 
found the narratives preposterous. Fines and imprison- 
ment were very naturally his portion ; insanity and poverty 
his fate. Absurd as was the criticism and the device by 
which Woolston proposed to remain “sound as a rock” in 
his Christian profession, the replies which his book elicited, 
though sometimes panoplied in a great show of learning, 
were on his level or below it. Thus Bishop Smalbroke 
argues for the miracle of Gadara, that the permission of 
Jesus to the evil spirits to enter into the swine was amply 
justified by his casting a whole legion of devils out of one 
person “ by suffering about three of them to enter each hog 
instead of about six thousand of them keeping possession of 
one man.” No wonder that this bit of pious arithmetic 
earned for the bishop the soubriquet of “ split-devil!” One 
result of the controversy was to concentrate the orthodox 
defence upon the resurrection; another, that the miracles 
are beginning to be regarded as encumbrances rather than 
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as supports to faith; things to be proved instead of things 
proving. Sherlock’s “Trial of the Witnesses” and Aunet’s 
“Resurrection of Jesus Considered ” are the most significant 
books in the later stages of the controversy until we come to 
Middleton. He first assumed the authenticity of the record 
as innocently as Leslie, and so had an easy victory. To 
Aunet it seemed more reasonable to suppose the Gospel 
writers dupes or liars, the brutality of his method being an 
anticipation by some fifty years of Thomas Paine’s. 


In 1748 appeared two books, by far the most remarkable 
of any in the history of critical deism. One came from David 


-Hume, the other from Conyers Middleton. Middleton’s “Free 


Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers which are supposed to 
have existed in the Christian Church through several success- 
ive ages” was the most effective assault upon the orthodox 
dogmas of the whole deist controversy. But the assault was 
covert. Avowedly it was confined to miracles of post-apostolic 
times. Its real force, however, was equally great against the 
miracles of thesetimes. And faulty as his method often is, it 
was the discordant prelude to a genuine historical method. 
He received no serious answer,“and so the skeptics had the 
last word of the controversy, and that the most effective word 
which had been spoken. Already orthodoxy had retreated 
a long way from Leslie’s theory of a body of evidence so 


compact, flawless and coherent that it could only be rejected 


by the most reckless skepticism. From this extended line of 
battle it had fallen back: upon the fortress of the resurrec- 
And now came Hume, asserting that no evidence 
could prove a miracle, and Middleton, that stories of mira- 
cles only prove the credulity of the narrators. The 
practical result was a pretty general agreement to believe 
everything, but nct believe anything very heartily. There 
were spirits whom this could not satisfy; believers like Wes- 
ley, on the one hand, and skeptics lke Thomas Paine, on 
the other, and a whole world of historical and constructive 
criticism was left still unexplored. Nevertheless, in critical 
asin constructive deism, with much failure and absurdity, 
there was some real progress, and, best of all, the conscious 
need, however dimly felt or unexpressed, of some further 
development. J. W. Cs 
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THE LONE VOYAGER. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE. 


*T was ever so, that he who dared 
To sail upon a sea unknown, 
Must go upon a voyage unshared, 
And brave its perils all alone. 


Columbus, with his faith alone, 
Sailed for new land beyond the sea: 

Trusted behind by few or none, 
Around him faithless mutiny. 


And he who, not content to sit 

And dream upon the shores of truth, 
Watching the sea-bird fancies flit 
- And wavelets creep through all his youth ,— 


Must sail unblest of those behind, 

While love turns to reproach her tone, 
The loving God alone is kind 

To him who dares to sail alone. 


Herpert Spencer thinks that George Eliot is the greatest woman that 
ever lived, and most people seem inclined to agree with him. There are 
not a few, however, whose opinion usually carries weisht, who regard 
the author of “ Daniel Deronda” as a much overrated woman, whose 
shortcomings and deficiencies of both heart and head will one day be 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM ENGLAND. 


We are still living in quiet times, though nobody knows what a 
day may bring forth. The Constantinople Conference has broken 
up and Turkey has gained a diplomatic victory. How all this has 
been brought about nobody really knows, though rumor is busy 
enough, and, if we are to believe all we hear, Lord Beaconsfield 
and Sir Henry Elliott could tell the world some of the reasons. 
There is an uncomfortable suspicion abroad that while Lord Salis- 
bury was working in perfect harmony with the other European 
Powers, our ambassador was encouraging the Turks to be firm in 
their resistance, and was doing so in obedience to instructions 
from the Prime Minister. I can hardly believe that this is true; 
but it is well known that Sir Henry Elliott is as enthusiastic a 
friend of Turkey as can be found, so that if such instructions did 
reach him he would not at all regret the opportunity of thwarting 
Russian policy. Every one isnow cnuxiously awaiting the next move, 
and Mr. Gladstone has made a speech which almost reads as if 
he would not be opposed to England supporting Turkey should she 
go to war to secure the guarantees which she has not been able to 
obtain at the Conference. Buta few weeks must clapse before all 
is revealed. Parliament meets in about a fortnight, and in the 
debate on the address we shall no doubt hear mreh that will en- 
lighten us as to the past as well as give us a clue to the future. 
The electric telegraph is a great boon to mankind, but I fear it will 
rob your correspondent of the opportunity of sending anything of 
special interest to your readers, as you will know all that is said 
in London as soon as he will. 

The ecclesiastical world is much exercised about Mr. Tooth’s 
case at’Hatcham. The full rigor of the law is being put in force 
against him, and I suppose the end of this week will see him im- 
prisoned for his pertinacious disobedience to his superiors. Iam, 
of course, opposed to everything like persecution, but I cannot 
feel any sympathy with Mr. Tooth, who, on entering the church, 
undertook certain responsibilities in return for the privileges he 
was to enjoy as a clergyman of the Established Church. If heand 
his people are desirous of conducting their worship with ceremo- 
nies and vestments, which are not permitted by ecclesiastical law, 
he has only to leave his position as a member of the Establish- 
ment and no one will interfere with his imitation of the Mass any 
more than with the Roman Catholic clergyman, who upholds the 
real thing without let or hinderance. I cannot help feeling some- 
thing very much akin to contempt for the pretensions of our ex- 
treme High Churchmen. They speak as if they were supported by 
the authority of the church, while in reality they are exercising 
the right of private judgment just as much as the freest Unitarian. 
They select from Roman usage what they like and reject what 
they dislike, and instead of bending with sublime humility, like 
that of the true Romanist, tv a tradition which has at least its 
fourteen centuries to appeal to, they make themselves ridiculous 
in the eyes of all sensible men. At the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board the Rey. Charles Hargrove, 
who has lately left the Catholic church for our free communion, 
spoke out the plain truth about the pretences to authority made by 
the orthodox churches of Christendom. He had been a priest, a 
member of the Dominican order, the one especially devoted to the- 
ological study in the Catholic church. He made his hearers feel 
the solemn awe which every true Catholic must feel for the power 
which undoubtedly lies in the venerable tradition on which the 
Papal power is founded. Once grant the truth of the authority of 
the church, and everything elve is easy to be accepted. With great 
truth he pointed out that if the church is infallible, then when its 
chief speaks as its mouthpiece he must speak with Infallible truth. 
If you can accept as true the unspeakable miracle that the Infinite 
God was once a little child, what can be the difficulty of accepting 
transubstantiation? If you believe indeed that Christ was God, 
what is more natural than to bow before Mary, who was permitted 
to be his mother, or to St. Joseph, who tended him in his early 
days? And when once, Mr. Hargrove continued, a man has cast 
aside his faith in the authority of the august Chureh of Rome, how 
can he fail to look with contempt upon the Anglican claim for his 
church, or accept the cule of Methodist or Presbyterian, putting 
forth as an infallible guide a book which men cannot fail to inter- 
pret differently acccrding to the peculiarity of their own intellec- 
tual conceptions. It was a pleastire to listen to Mr. Hargrove, 
and I have only heard one universal expression of congratulation 


quite as generally recognized as her many remarkable qualities now are. | that a man of such evident power, and ab the same time of such 
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truly reverent religious mind, has cast in his lot with our free 
ehurehes. He is settled as the minister of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, 
a church that has noble traditions, as to the men who have occu- 
pied its pulpit. Mr. Hargrove will, I am sure, maintain to the 
full the reputation his predecessor gained for it. 

I hardly know whether I ought to congratulate you in the United 
States upon the emigration to your shores of a gentleman who has 
been for the last four years the minister of the Free Christian 
church in Bolton. He has been a veryactive and, Iam told, avery 
effective speaker at many political meetings. It would be very 
absurd in me to condemn men tor holding extreme ‘opinions, at 
least those who know me would think so, but I think Mr. Applebee 
has made himself better known in political than in religious cir- 
cles, and he has especially kept himself aloof from Unitarian 
gatherings or associations of late, though in former years he occu- 
pied the pulpits of acknowledged congregations among us. He 
said some strong things at Newington Green when he left them, 
but he has exceeded his former exploits in bidding farewell to his 
congregation at Bolton. To give a few examples of his style of 
eloquence I quote from the Bolton Evening Guardian, now before 
me: ‘‘The Bolton Free Christian church is not A. 1 at the Celes- 
tial Lloyds. It is a rotten old tub, incapable of keeping any longer 
afloat.” He began his speech by calling his congregation ‘‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen.” ‘‘If he had addressed them as ‘dear friends,’ 
or even as ‘friends’ or ‘dearly beloved brethren,’ or eyen as 
‘brethren,’ he would have used words which would not have been 
correctly expressive of the emotions he felt. He was a friend 
and a brother to everybody connected with that church, but that 
was a very different thing from saying that everybody was a friend 
and brother to him. He was a friend and a brother to the veriest 
worm that crawled, yet nevertheless when the worm misinterpreted 
the meaning of his wormy life and made his (the speaker’s) higher 
life uncomfortable, then, without any remorsefulness, he pro- 
ceeded to do execution upon the worm. This was what he was 
about to do that day; but as they ought to be polite, even to worms, 
he addressed those before him, worms included, as ladies and gen- 
tlemen.” He scattered flowers of eloquence like this over his 
audience both morning and evening ; but I should not have troubled 
you with these elegant extracts if it had not been that he declared 
his conviction that his speeches would not only be read all over 
England, but also ‘in the United States, that bright and baautiful 
land of social, political and religious hope, wherein he would seek, 
and seeking find a happy home.” I hope he may find his expecta- 
tions of happiness fulfilled on your side of the Atlantie, but I warn 
you not to raise his anticipations too high or you may have ere 
long to be reckoned as belonging to the sume classas the worms hoe 
left behind him in Bolton. Truly yours, SWAGESs 

MANCHESTER, JAN. 25, 1877. 


FROM PARIS. 
SSS ee > 

THE colder weather which we have been having here for the past 
three or four days, has come most opportunely for Paris. Before 
it, we had had a dreary succession of heavy, murky days, with no 
sun to vivify and no wind to stir the air, and as a result, typhoid 
fever showed itself to a somewhat alarming extent in several 
portions of this much sewered but badly drained city. Fears of 
an epidemic were felt by many, and unusual precautions were 
taken to ward it off. The analysis made by the Meterological So- 
ciety, of air taken from several parts of the city, showed that 
germs of the disease existed in almost all. The air taken from 
the Chateau d’Kau and from the neighborhood of the demolitions 
for the new Boulevart de l’Opera, was especially full of these germs, 
and the soldiers barracked at the former place were ordered to 
other quarters. The works on the new Boulevart opened up many 
an old cess-pool and sewer, and filled the air with malaria. Now, 
however, has come this colder weather, the best preventive of such 
sickness, 

Much interest is felt here in the new bill of M. Marvais relating 
to foreign physicians. The bill has passed the Senate and become 
a law, It prohibits all doctors who have not received the diploma 
of the French Hcole de Medecine from practicing in France. The 
hill was caused by the number of quacks who have, of late years, 
located themselves in the country, and the investigations incident 
to it, have brought to light many interesting facts. On the island 
of Jersey a medical ‘ college” was founded some years ago which 
purported to be a branch of the famous orinfamous ‘‘ Pennsylvania 


nished any applicant, sending a ccrtificate of good character, (a 

thing very easy to obtain) with a duly signed and attested diploma 

creating him an M.D. His presence was not required. The ex- 

change of money and diploma was effected by meuns of Lhe mails, 

and the applicant was at once a fully fledged and qualified doctor of 

medicine. Similar institutions exist in Germany and Belgium; 

but in these, the course of study and the examinations are more 

severe. The presence of the applicant is required that he may 
pass an ‘‘examination.” The rigor and value of this examination 

is shown by the fact that the diploma is given with the under- 
standing that its holder shall not practice in Germany or Belgium 

as the case may be. It is at this class of men that M. Marvais’ 
bill is aimed, but, of course, it affects some of the better class also. 
That its effects may not be too severe upon these, the bill provides 
that all doctors already established shall be permitted to continue 
in practice, but that as these die or go out of the profession, their 
places shall be supplied by regularly constituted physicians of the 
French école. Very few foreign physicians will ever attempt to 
pass the examinations, as the French nomenclature and pharma- 
copoeia are very complex. The forsign physicians will gradually 
die out, and foreigners of the next generation visiting France will 
find themselves compelled to employ French skill. This, of course, 
will be unpleasant. The barrier of a different language, coupled 
with the impossibility of the average Frenchman eyer,understand- 
ing the feelings and character of a foreigner, will necessarily 
weaken the mental influence which every practitioner should have 
over his patients and which often does more than medicine in ef- 
feeting the cure. 

JANUARY 17, 1877. HO. 


FROM CHICAGO. 

Guory to God! Hoar for Boutwell, Judge Davis for John A. 
Logan, and a prospect for a reasonable settlement of partisan 
difficulties! But what do ministers know about polities? When 
Pitt sent out a governor to one of the West Indies he gave him 
these orders: ‘‘ Don’t you do anything without a good reason ; but 
never tell your reason.”” So we will chuckle over what really is 
good in political affairs; and have very decided reasons for the 
faith, or no faith, that is in us; but never, never give our reasons 
for it. 

I have just come in from a ramble among the book-stores. The 
choicest place for a good literary tete-a-tete is Hadley’s. Colgrove, 
with his shining head and smiling face, will make you feel that it is 
home. If you want to know just where a passage is he williurn to 
it and lay his finger on it; if you want posting in any direction he 
isthe man. He will save you a month’s useless reading in a year, 
and sell you what youneed. Here you will be likely to meet Sunder- 
land or Forbush. If not the latter, the Athengeum is just overhead, 
and you will enjoy a climb from the office to the class-rooms and 
gymnasium. Busy everywhere. O! for some Croesus to die, com- 
fortably, and leave a fortune for the Atheneum. What a grand 
idea! inspired of God, via. Wendte. All liberal people like it. On 
the walls of the reading-room hangs the portrait of one ofits best 
patrons, Prof. Havens, of the Congregationalist Seminary. Pow- 
ers was a warm friend; so is Swing. ’ 

By the way, Swing did a grand thing last Sunday. His sermon 
was fully as bold as some of Parker’s. He showed the narrowness 
that confines inspiration to the margins of Hebrew thought. Cau- 
tious, but not to be mistaken, he is moving lightward. 

1f you want to know where there is some good, steady religious 
building going on, ask after Thompson, of Bloomington, cr Miller, 
of Geneseo. Cooke, at Grand Haven, is up to his eyes in really 
thorough work, and if the people there half appreciate him they 
vill build a new church within a year. ‘‘ Hold fast is a good dog!” 
we used to say. But I begin to think he is the best sort of Chris- 
tian. He is needed in all our churches. We have him in the Third 
Chureh; and if we don’t work him to death he will carry us all to 
glory in spite of ‘‘blue times.” 

That was not meant for a joke at all; but then ‘‘ it reminds me” 
that the great sensation of Chicago is ‘‘blue glass.” General 
Pleasanton has written a letter to the Tribune reviewing his ex- 
periments on calves, vines, pigs and himself; and all Chicago is 
buying blue glass for every conceivable disease. White light is 
ostracised and henceforth the sun must shine with blue effulgence 
into drawing-room as well as coaservatory. The exact power, or 
relative power of the chemical ray abstracted from the heat and 
light rays not one in ten thousand understands; but they, never- 


Yaivyersity,” and which, for the modest sum of forty pounds, fur- | theless, mean to try it, It is a sciontific age, you know, Adver 
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tising columns teem with ‘‘ Blue Glass for Sale;” and, of course, 
somebody will be advantaged. Probably no scientific question is 
of more value than the relation of various colored lights to animal 
and vegetable economy. Such experiments as those of Father 
Secchi and others on the insane; such researches as those of Dr. 
Ogle, and Wallace, and Helmholtz, and Draper are to be of ineal- 
culable value, but it is to be regretted that quackery must first do 
incalculable damage. 

Moody is gone, but the age of miracles is revived to fill the ach- 
ing void. Fanaticism first, and then miracles. Dr. Mitchel elec- 
trified the people last week at one of the noon-day prayer meetings 
by announcing that a paralytic had been made whole in answer to 
prayer. Mrs. Robinson, however, on inquiry, iS now confined to 
her bed from a sprained hip caused by a fal! when returning from 
one of Mr. Moody’s meetings. The unreasonable skeptics har lly 
think it fair on the old lady to cure her of paralysis caused by wu 
fallfrom a street car; and then lay her out with a sprain when 
coming from so good a place as. the Tabernacle. The question is 
egregiously asked why prayer does not cure this case, Is it a judg- 
ment on the good woman? 

A royal good tinie at Collyer’s church; all the Unitarian churches 
massed in a good, old-fashioned, informal sociable. I should like 
to steal some of Collyer’s folks. They have been under his broad 
sunshine till they make capital reflectors. Everybody at.home, 
and a jolly time for young and old. - PowELL. 


LITERATURE. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 
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It is rather late in the day, we confess, but we must make some 
note of the monthlies which are bearing so much really valuable 
literature into a hundred thousand homes. 


oS The Atlantic Monthly. 

The Aflantic, with its new departments fully systematized, is a 
hostin itself. A magazine which can offer Whittier and Long- 
fellow, Hulmes and Bayard Taylor, Howells and James, Stedman 
and Fawcett in one number, and then leavea margin for others 
who have something to say, neds to be read, not noticed. The 
February Atlantic is very good. The ‘Contributors’ Club ” affords 
an opportunity for bright comment on some things, where an 
essay might be less effective, and this second number fully sus- 
tains the promise of the first. Mr. Howells’ opening, in ‘‘ Out of 
the Question,” is characteristic, and we can only hope that his 
closing will be less so, fer his closing is certainly apt to be his 
weak point. Mr. Stedman has been wrought to a poetic height by 
the ‘‘News from Olympia,’ and his stanzas are worthy of the 
subject. We wisn we could more fully particularize the contents 
of this rich number, but space will not allow, and we can only 
quote and endorse one verse of Dr. Holmes’ ‘‘ How not to Settle 
Lee 

**T say once more, as I have said before, 
If voting for our Tildens and our Hayses 
Means only fight, then, Liberty, good night! 
Pack up your ballot-box and go to blazes.” 
Harper’s Monthly 

Has a happy knack in illustrated articles, full of information, 
which rarely deserts it. The most attractive in the current 
number is by Wirt Sikes, leading us into Wales—a strangely un- 
hackneyed land for one so full of interest. Cardiff, Caerphilly, 
Merthyr Tydvil—the names themselves fill the mind with visions 
all the more interesting perhaps because of their vagueness. 
‘“‘The Land of the Incas,” by A. H. Guernsey, and -‘ Barbadoes,” 
by A. Van Cleef, are also illustrated. The question, ‘‘And who 
was Blennerhassett?’’ is answered by J. S. C. Abbott in popular 
fashion—a sad story and unique in our country; the three con- 
tinued stories, ‘‘Erema,”’ ‘‘A Woman Hater’ and ‘‘ Garth,” run 
on, and a new one, ‘‘ Noel Brewste1’s Secret,” is begun by C. 
Welsh Mason, and there is about the usual assortment of shorter 
articles, including the letters from Lord Macaulay, which have 
been attracting so much attention, and to which we referred in 
our last number. The Easy Chair discourses briefly concerning 
these letters, and more at length about Webster, the Brooklyn 
Theatre horror and the Johns Hopkins University. The last en- 
terprise is full of hope to all who are interested in the cause of 
culture and the higher education. 


Scribner’s Monthly 


Ha3 fallen upon a healthful subject, of perennial interest, in 


‘““White of Selborne,”’ which is well illustrated. Of the other 
illustrated articles, ‘‘The Microscope Among the Flowers,” by 8. 
B. Herrick, is full of curious information on propagation among 
plants, directly and by the agency of insects. Another is on 
‘“Trout Fishing on the Raugeley Likes,” calculated to slir up a 
longing for the wilderness; another General McClellan’s second 
paper on ‘‘A Winter on the Nile,”’ in which he voyages from the 
first cataract to Aboo Simbel. In ‘‘Home and Society ” there are 
some valuable hints for mothers on the ever-new subject of the 
management and education of young children. 
The Popular Science Monthly 
Gives a portrait and sketch of Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, Jr., with an 
incomplete list of his published papers on subjects connected with 
his chemical investigations. The illustrated articles are upon the 
“Distance and Dimensions of the Sun,” by Prof. C. A. Young; 
“Ups and Downs of the Long Island Coast,” by E. Lewis, Jr., 
and ‘‘Compressed Air Locomotive in St. Gothard Tunnel,” by C. 
M. Gabriel. J. Fitzgerald contributes a translation of the careful 
paper by A. Méziéres in the Revue de Deua Mondes, on ‘‘ The Trial 
of Galileo,” and other articles are by Alexander Bain, R. A. Proc- 
tor, C. Chamberlain, Dr. G. M. Beard, William E. Simmons and 
the editor. — 
The Catholic World 
Contains a eriticism of Huxley’s lectures, in which the critic 
seems to consider he has fully demolished the Professor. His 
opinion is frankly stated: ‘‘To say what we think of this long 
argumentation, we believe that it demonstrates nothing but the 
immense talkative faculty of the lecturer.” ‘The Home Life of 
Some Eighteenth Century Poets’’ is the kind of gossip about 
Swift, Pope, Thomson, Goldsmith, etc., which people always read 
with avidity. ‘‘A Story of the Far West” relates the redemption 
of a mining town, as seen from Roman Catholic ground. ‘“ Fred- 
eric Ozanam” is an elaborate biographical article concerning a 
professor at the Sorbonne. ‘‘ Modern Melodists”’ treats of Schu- 
bert, and there are other parts of the number having a general 
interest, but for the most part the interest is restricted. 
The Phrenological Journal 
Opens with an article on ‘The Phrenological Characteristics of 
Lord Macaulay, as inferred from his Writings.” This is followed 
by a ‘‘Glimpse cf Rocky Mountain Scenery,” poorly illustrated ; 
an illustrated article on ‘‘American Sheep Husbandry,” a por- 
trait and sketch of ‘‘ Philip Schaff, D.D.,” and numerous other 
articles of about the usual character. 
The Bankers’ Magazine 

Contains more than twenty articles, a number of them devoted to 
the statisties of 1876, others to banking and financial movements, 
ele. Mr. George Walker contributes a translation of an article by 
Emile de Laveleye, in the Revue de Belgique, on ‘‘ Bi-Metallic 
Money.” M. de Laveleye agrees with M. Cernusehi in favoring 
the double standard, but seems to go beyond him in actually feel- 
ing gratification in the thought that the establishment or continu- 
ance of the double standard is likely to favor debtors at the ex- 
pense of creditors. 

From the table of premiums it appears that the highest quota- 
tion of gold during 1876 was 115, March 3d; the lowest 107, De- 


cember 9th. 
Magazine of American History. 


This magazine, as the leading article of its second number, 
presents an account by E. F. De Lancey, of the capture of Fort 
Washington, November 16, 1776, with a fac simile of an old map, 
showing Knyphausen’s attack. Following this, we have a sketch 
of ‘‘Pierre Daillé, the first Huguenot Pastor of New York,” by 
Chas. W. Baird, some interesting original documents and reprints, 


-Notes, Queries, etc., as promised in the first number. The pub- 


lishers already announce the contents of the March number, and 
their enterprise shows much vitality. 
St. Nicholas 
Brings the young folks a monthly budget which includes a letter 
from Thomas Hughes, entitled ‘‘Festina Lente,” and the customary 
variety for the little ones. The Peterkins go to the Centennial and 
meet with their usual fate, and as usual are helped out of the 
serape by the lady from Philadelphia. A new serial, ‘ Pattikin’s 
House,” is accompanied by a sketch—not very beautiful, but very 
natural—‘‘ The Blackberry Party at Jahonnet’s Acre.” There is 
alsoa pleasant picture of Pattikin herself. Herbert P. Copeland 
gives some curious front views of fishes. The frontispiece repre- 
sents Major André drawing his own portrait. 
The Library Table 
Does not claim to be a magazine, but aims at a permanency which 
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entitles it to consideration, The February number continues its 
{Index to Periodical Literature and Record of New Books. At the 
same time the editor acknowledges that more completeness is to 
be desired in these, and solicits the assistance of publishers 
therein. The leading reviews in the current number are of Miss 
Preston's ‘‘Troubadours and Trouyeres,” by Abby Sage Richard- 
son; ‘‘ Hutton’s Essays,” by Julius H. Ward; Schuyler’s ‘ Turkis- 
tan,” by O. B. Frothingham; ‘‘The New Poet” (the author of 
Deirdré), by Henry C, Matthews, and ‘The Financial Alphabet,” 
by T. Frank Brownell. _E. C. Stedman promises a Biographical 
and Critical paper on Longfellow for the March number. 


Blackwood tor January. 


Jn a defence of Lord Beaconsfield, his policy in regard to the 
Eastern Question is claimed to be the safest, wisest and most 
efficacious, and Mr. Gladstone is taunted for his policy regarding 
Jefferson Davis and the insurgents of the Southern States. A 
deseription of the operations of the House of Commons is enter- 
taining,—moreover the author affirms, as ‘‘ our sincere conviction, 
that the House of Commons is the first assembly of gentlemen in 
the world.” i 

George Sand’s writings are analyzed at considerable length, 
and in a friendly spirit. “The Woman Hater” is developing 
rapidly. Two other stories are given, both well written, but rather 
too tragic to leave pleasant impressions. A gay little ditty in 
rhyme is calculated to relieve any sombre effects in them. 


A CURIOUS rumor appeared in the Hxaminer that Mr. Samuel 
Morley had bought the Contemporary Review, and was ‘looking out 
for an editor who believes in the Atonement.’”’ Mr. Strahan wrote 
at once to the Times, stating that Mr. Morley has not purchased 
the Review, which still remains in the same hands as hitherto. 
It is certain, however, that the accomplished editor, Mr. James 
Knowles, has seceded, and, as we announced last week, is about to 
establish a new monthly under the name of The Nineteenth Century, 
which, if it lasts for twenty-three years, will, no doubt, change its 
name to The Twentieth Century. It appears also from some further 
particulars which are given by the Examiner, that a joint-stock 

~ company (limited) was registered on December 14 last, «for the 
purpose” (as stated inits articles of association) ‘of purchasing 
the interest of the said Alexander Strahan in certain publications 
known as the Contemporary Review, The Day of Rest, Good Things 
for the Young, and Peepshow, and the name of Mr. Samuel Morley 
stands first on the list of directors. The names of Mr. Francis 
Peek, the well-known member of the London School Board, and of 
the Rey. Mr. Paton, of the Independent College at Nottingham, 
stand first among the ‘‘subscribers.” It appears, therefore, to be 
a joint-stock company of Mr. Samuel Morley and his friends, and 
not Mr. Samuel Morley alone, which has bought the Contemporary, 
or rather ‘‘ Mr. Strahan’s interest” init. According to the same 
articles of association, the Contemporary Review ** remains in the 
hands” of the directors of the-new company, who are empowered 
“to do any act or acts, thing or things, for the more effectually 
carrying out the objects of the said company.” These changes in- 
dicate, we fear, that the Contemporary Review has seen its best 
days, and that its honorable traditions will be preserved in The 
Nineteenth Century. It is stated that the following, among others, 
have promised their support to The Nineteenth Century: Mr. Ten- 
nyson, Professor Huxley, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Tyndall, the 
Deans of Westminster and St. Paul’s, the Rev. Dr. Martineau, the 
Revs. J. Baldwin Brown and J. Guiness Rogers, Mr. Grant Duff, 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen, Sir Henry Thompson, 
Sir George Bowyer, Lord Arthur Russell, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Dr. Carpenter, Mr. W. R. Greg, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. GC. T. 
Newton, Mr. W. Spottiswoode, and Mr. Arthur Arnold.—London 
Inquirer. 


Store, Woopman & Co., of 121 William street, send us “ Mark- 


Twain’s Serap-Book.” Why Mark should allow his name to be 
attached to so prosaic a thing as a scrap-book only those who have 
purchased his patent will be able ta understand. The happy pos- 
sessors of this treasure will have no further need of paste-pot or 
mucilage-bottle, Mark having ingeniously arranged a book to the 
pages of which your excerpts readily adhere after the manner of 
postage stamps, To all keepers of scrap-books the ‘Mark 
Twain” is simply indispensable, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS 


From G. P. PutnanBe Sons. 

Tue Cuicpuoop or THe EnGuisa Nation. By Ella S, Armitage. $1.25. 

MODERN MATERIALISM IN ITS RELATIONS TO RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. By James Martin- 
eau, LL D. $1.25. 

Sxevncr Britisn Essayists. Sir Roger de Coverley, With an Introductory Essay by 
John Habberton. $1. 

: From Ginn & Hiath, Boston, Mig 

A MANvAL OF Instruction IN Latin. Prepared by J, H. Allen and J. B Greenough, 
$1.5). 

SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON AND GOLDSMITH, 
Henry N. Hudson. Paper, 40 cents. 


: From A. S. Barnes § Co., New York. 
Fourternn Weeks In Zootocy, By J. Dorman Steele, Ph D., F.G.8. $1.40. 


For usein Schools and Classes, By Rey. 


From Palmer, Augir & Co,, Chivago. 
Gatuerep Leaves, By Frances A. B. Dunning. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE WORKING MAN’S SUNDAY. 


A PLEA FOR REST, RECREATION, EDUCATION. 
Rest, Recreation, Education: those words mark the three 


‘ parts into which the subject falls the moment that we touch it. 


And I will say,at once, in rough, where I am coming out. 
I think that the present use of Sunday determined by New 
England law and custom, and extending far beyond New 
England, involves a waste of opportunity to working-men 
so sad and great that the makers of public opinion can hardly 
do a better thing for their generation than to take up earn- 
estly the question, Cannot this waste be somehow utilized fox 
culture? At present, New England law and custom compel 
Sunday rest, forbid Sunday recreation, and do nothing for 
Sunday education save in a single direction,—that indeed 
the most important. The change that will be advocated 
(under, let me confess, a strong sense of its difficulty and 
danger, yet with strong confidence that it looks in, the right 
direction) may be summed up thus: So far as the State deals 
with the matter, it should encourage Sunday rest, without 
directly enforcing it ; should encourage Sunday recreation also, 
without directly aiding it; and should positwely and actively 
promote Sunday education by opening whatever libraries, 
reading-rooms, art and mechanic exhibitions it may control 
in fit localities, and by extending the public school system 
so far as to include free Sunday classes and lectures on 
“secular” subjects. Of course, before public opinion will 
authorize the State to do so much as this, private philanthropy 
must lead the way, and seize on this waste field of opportu- 


; nity, and prove that in the vacant lot right here beside our 


doors there lies a gold-mine! 
Now to go over the ground a little more carefully. 
I. REST. 


For the working man Sunday must still be, as now, a day 
of Rest, a pause in the busy week. The command seems 
written in our flesh and blood, confirmed by centuries of 
history, attested under many climates, races, civilizations; the 
command, “ Six days shalt thou labor, but the seventh shall 
be Sabbath,” 7. e., rest. So ancient is it that it seems to date 
from the creation; so imperious that it seems to have come 
from God; so sure that it seems to have been revealed. 
Strip off these symbols by which man thinks the thought, 
and the thought is true. No accidental choice, no chieftain’s 
word is old, and strong, and wide of spread like this. It is 
from Nature—the Nature that lies in man announcing her 
strong law through his deep need. -No beliefs in Sinai-reve- 
lation or resurrection-miracle can add to its real weizht, 
however much those beliefs have served to make men feel its 
weight and yield obedience. The tired muscles claim Sab- 
bath, if the week’s work has been with muscles. The tired 
nerves claim Sabbath, if the week’s work falls on nerves. 

The Sabbath-law is growing plainer, then, than ever; the 
Sabbath command is growing more imperious. Res/ is still 
the greatest gift the Sunday can bring, it is the great gilt 
the Sunday must bring, the workingman. Any change, 
therefore, that would seriously endanger that, whatever good 
it otherways might do, would do more harm than good. 

I doubt whether the Sunday law be needed as protection, 
and-whether it is the real protection of the Sunday rest we 
credit it with being. I believe the institution is inherently 
so strong that the abolition of the law would haye but little 
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tendency to rob the workingmen of it; and am inclined to 
think that the phrase used at the beginning suggests the 
just, safe, policy.. “The State should encourage Sunday 
rest without directly enforcing it.” As lone, however, as it 
still persists in keeping the workshop and the saleshop 
closed, it should at least strike out the clause that now 


-mmakes thousands of us law-breakers, forbidding “any man- 


ner of labor, business, or work, except works of necessity and 
charity,”—should at least strike out a clause like this, and 
restore to us by lawthat freedom which plainly harms no 
other. I know not whether public opinion is ripe for even 
so much change. I suspect it is, although since 1860 there 
have been five alterations in the Massachusetts Sunday law, 
and, in four, the change instead of dulling has sharpened its 
cutting-edge, 
_ II. RECREATION. 

Given the rest-day, what shall be done with it? 

The difference between nerve-work and muscle-work shows 
at once that even Rest must have a varied usage to be rest 
for all the workers. What is real rest for one would be 
simply continued labor tor another. Much more is this true 
of Racreation, so much greater is the difference between 
taste and taste. What is recreation to one taste is direst 
bore to another. What makes one smile makes another 
yawn. What takes one early out of bed of a Sunday morning 
keeps another late in bed. Now the State undertakes to be 
very maternal in this matter, and she is a mother who ignores 
the differences between her children. She treats us younger 
ones as if we all were like the good brothers two hundred 
years our elders. She says, ‘They did not, and you shall 
not, go to any show or entertainment, shall not take part in 
or be present at any sport or game or play; you shall not 
fish or hunt, or travel even, except from necessity or charity, 
upon Sunday.” 

The “ Puritan” Sabbath and the “ Continental” Sabbath 
are set. off against each other as two great types, and each is 
praised, each heartily hated, by opposite parties. In both 
cases injustice is done both to the thing praised and to the 
thing condemned. New England Puritanism was much 
more than the ascetic monstrosity which its modern scofters 
mock at. That austere moral strength of which the Puritan 


‘Sabbath was the natural seventeenth century sign—its sign 


and not its cause—has been the iron in the nation’s blood 
down to the seventh generation. Would we had more of it ! 
On the other hand the Continental Sabbath is by no 
means the abomination of desolation and profligacy described 
by those who fear it. Sunday is the home-day there as 
here; the general rest-day there, though not so much as here; 
the day of worship there as well as here, though in a less 
degree; and besides this, it is there far more a recreation- 
day than here,—and by this last difference it goes so far 
towards redressing the balance of comparative good between 
the two days there and here, that I am not at allsure, on the 
whole, that our American Sunday deserves the higher 
praise. ‘The late Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, was true Scotch 
Presbyterian on the subject of Sabbath observances, and his 
testimony is noteworthy. ‘We counted on one occasion in 
Paris thirty-three theatres and places of amusement open on 
the Sabbath day,” he writes. Coming home, “in one’ hour 
we saw in London and Edinburgh, with all-our churches and 
schools and piety, more drunkenness than we saw in five 


long months in guilty Paris.” Or again: “At the Synod of 


the Scotch Church in 1867, the Puritan Sabbath was openly 
proclaimed a failure, and ample evidence was adduced in 
proof; one of the speakers declaring that Continental Sab- 
baths produced no p»rallel to the disgraceful behavior which 
marked the day in Scotland.” I do not mean to correlate 
the two as simple cause and effect,—the Sabbath-keeping and 
the drunkenness,—though there is doubtless some connec- 
tion of that sort between the sombre day and the number of 
reelers on the street. The “workingmen” will have recrea- 
tion, and if the higher kinds are shut to them, there will 
only be the more idle men to seek the lower kinds,—the den 
if not the garden, the saloon if not the concert or the gallery. 
But however related, facts like those referred to should be 
remembered in comparing the two Sabbath-types. 

I know by the very strength of my own preference how 
hard it is to wholly discharge our minds of these religious 
predilections. But just that we should do, if we would view 
the Sunday-question with perfect fairness, Even the most 


Evangelical of the descendants would hardly claim to-day 
that the old homestead Sabbath of the fathers can be justly 
forced upon the vast and complex populations of strange 
blood and foreign customs that have been invited to the 
family adoption. For ourselves it may still be holy-day; 
whez judging for others we must remember that we judge a 
holiday. The State knows no holy days,—I speak of what 
ought to be, not is. To the State, Sunday should be simply 
the people’s rest, with equal right to each person of the 
people to use that rest as he may choose. In the eye of the 
law church-going should be but one among the recreations 
chosen. The church-goers have no more right to say to the 
riders and tue ball-players and the show-seekers, Stop! than 
these latter have to say to the church-goers, Don’t you do 
it! “On Saturday,” pleads the horse-car company, “we 
carry you a pleasure or a rest-ride at our profit, and at our 
risk if we damage you; on Sunday, by Massachusetts stat- 
utes, we carry you the pleasure or the rest-ride at our profit 
still, and at your risk if we damage you.” What right has 
Parson A. or Deacon B. to ordain meanness like that by re- 
fusing to order up this statute from the book? It is not a 
question of practical interference; for the two kinds of Sun- 
day usage do not interfere,—if neither party claim superior 
rights. There is room in the city or the town for both 
usages, under the same forbearance that is practised and 
enforced on week-days, without a thought of calling it for- 
bearance then, but simple justice. Why should week-day 
injustice become just on Sundays? Or why should Saturday 
“justice” become even “toleration ” on the next day? The 
street is made for all the wagons; for the torch-light proces- 
sion of both the parties. The Town Hall first echoes to 
Tilden’s name and then to Hayes’. So should it be with 
Sunday. All ears have to bear the bells; all ears should bear 
the band,—or bells and band should agree on separate times 
and places. Let the morning park have the silence of its 
trees or hold the preacher's tent, if the preacher will; let the 
park in the afternoon have the stir of music and hold the 
family throngs that the music would draw there. Church- 
doors stand open, and those who will may enter; the concert- 
doors, the theatre-doors, the bath-house-doors, the gymnasium 
and the garden-gates, have a right to stand open that those 
who will may enter there. As to the employees, the employees 
in the one place correspond to the employees in the other; 
and the loss of their rest-day—that of the few for the sake 
of the many—may be similarly justified and similarly made 
good.—Fxtract from an address by W. C. Gannett, reported in 
the Index. 


SCIENCE. 
INSTINCT? 


Extract from a public Address of the eminent Prof. Baer in St. Peters- 
burg, and communicated by Prof. E. Desor to the Swiss : 
journal, ** Reform.” 


TRANSLATED BY CHARLES W. WENDTH. 


In no class of animals does the power of instinct show itself so 
variously modified and so wonderful in its operations as in the in- 
sect world. Many excellent works have been written concerning 
the instinets of insects, and discriminating students of nature, 
like the two Hubers, have devoted their whole lives to the obser- 
vation of these hidden impulses in the bee and the ant. We are 
not to entertain for a moment, therefore, the thought that I can 
here exhaust the many-sided topic. But you will allow me to at- 
tempt, with a few rapid strokes of my brash, to show how and 
why I hold these secret springs of action to be something crigin- 
ally implanted; thatis, not a product of the bodily structure, but 
as something which stands above, and is a law unto it. I will re- 
fer only to a few of the most familiar examples. 

The gnat, in the earlier stages of its development, lives only in 
the water, and can live only in water, since its whole organizazion 
is arranged solely for this element, and its food also is found only 
in the water. During its last metamorphosis, however, it acquires 
wings, a long proboscis, and air-tubes which open on the side of 
its body. It now raises itself into the air, and shuns the water, 
for now it would suffocate in the latter element. As soon, how- 
ever, as the eggs have fully ripened in the female, she seeks the 
water again, in which she must meanwhile not be immersed, for 
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swimming in the stream, or a blade of grass overhanging it, in 
order that, resting ‘on this, she may let her eggs fall into the 
water. The male feels no such impulse to seek the water. Is not 
the instinct here a supplemental completion of the life-process? 
The life process of the gnat has as its product an animal which 
begins its life in the water and concludes it inthe air. In order 
that this process may be re-enacted in the newly-tormed germs, 
the latter must be laid in water. This compulsion which controls 
the will of the female gnat in the decisive moment, and which we 
are accustomed to eall instinet, may therefore well be considered 
as a consummation of the life-process. And so in a thousand 
other instances. 

The butterfly makes use oi its wings and its proboscis to suck 
honey-dew from the flowers; but when it must lay its eggs it uses 
the same motive power to seek out those green parts of the plant 
on which the caterpillar crawling from the eggs can subsist, and 
on these it lays its eggs. The eommon house-fly, a more uacon- 
genial than expensive boarder, like a dainty child, prefers the 
sweet dishes on our table, but when the time arvives for it to 
breed, it has to seek the most filthy localities, sinco only in these 
can its young brood prosper. Let us throw one more glance at 
the wonderful conditions of bee-Jife. A single individual, the so- 
called queen-bee, has a perfect female organization, that she 
may be able to deposit eggs. She lays them to the number of 
several hundred ona single day. The larva which issue from 
these exgs need the honey as food, and yet cannot gather it for 
themselves, having neither wings nor feet. The queen cannot 
provide for them, as she is constantly occupied with depositing 
eggs. To accomplish this end, there are a great number of work- 
ing bees, faithful servants of the house, which is so populous as 
to be well compared to a state. Themselves incompetent to breed, 
they know no greater joy, next to their own nourishment, than to 
care for the coming generation. For them they build cells out of 
wax; for them they gather stores of honey. They feed the grow- 
ing brood, and close up their cells with wax when the time of the 
metamorphosis of the larve has come. But all this self-sacri- 
ficing activity continues only as long as there isa queen-bee among 
them, ora young brood out of which a queen may soon be ex- 
pected. If the queen-bee is taken from the hive, and there is po 
hope to soon see her repliced, the formation of cells and the 
orderly collection of honey ceases. It is indeed no longer neces- 
sary, for no more eggs are being laid. 

It is true these and similar exhibitions of instinct would seem 
to be based on insight into the relations of nature. But it is im- 
possible to give one’s self over to the opinion that the bee pos- 
sesses this insight. We find, even among animals which most 
resemble man, and whose brain in other respects has a structure 
like the human—among the ape tribe, fur example— so little in- 
sight into the conditions of nature, or so little judgment, that 
while they will warm themselves at a fire kindled by men, they 
run away when it goes out, and never hit upon the idea to add new 
fuel to it. The apes most resembling man have therefore not 
even been able to make that first of discoveries which the human 
race had to make before all others, and which it has everywhere 
made. How unlikely it is that insects with a brain so slightly de- 
veloped should be capable of such extended combinations! Still 
more, one finds by observing insects of a similar character, but 
with a somewhat different development, that the one kind displays 
the particular instinct which is necessary for the preservation of 
its kind, while the other, which has no need for such instinct, re- 
mains alsu without any apparent agitation of its thinking powers. 

For these reasons instinct seems to me a fulfilment or comple- 
tion of the life-process. The life-process itself we hold to be nota 
product of the organism, but the rhythm, or, as it were, the melo- 
dy according to which the bodily organism builds itself up, and 
rebuilds itself. It is true, the organism must contain the means 
through which the various purposes of the life-process can man- 
ifest themselves. But these do not ccnstitute the life-process 
itself, or it would lack the necessary unity. A piano, on which a 
melody has just been played, must, to be sure, contain the differ- 
ent strings by means of which can be made audible the various 
notes of the composition. For all this, however, the piano itself 
did not play off the tune which we heard from it; it can sound 
forth many other and different tunes oc musical thoughts. In the 
organisms, however, the separate parts are built according to the 
type and rhythm of the life-process peculiar to them, and through 
their operation, so that they cannot serve any other life-process. 

Hence, comparing these different life processes to musical 


thoughts and themes, I shall venture to call them creative thoughts 
which build up their own structures. That which we call in mu- 
sic harmony and melody is here the type (aggregation of parts,) 
and the rhythm (suecession of forms.) 

That these creative thoughts are thus able to embody themselves 
through their organisms, indicates a certain degree of individual- 
ity. A higher degree is attained when they become conscious of 
themselves, and of an external world as distinct from themselves, 
and feel the possibility of making some impression on it, 7.e., the 
will. But this will is not yet free, least of all among the lower 
animals. It is controlled by an irresistible power which compels 
it to care for the preservation of itself and its kind. It is this im- 
pe ling power which we call instinct. The young fishes and am- 
phibia are capable of seeking their own nourishment a3 soon as 
they have slipped out of the egg. The instinct of the mother only 
extends to placing the eggs in a spot suitable for their develop- 
ment, The eggs of birds need warmth in order to be hatched, and 
their fledglings must be fed for some time after. Nature ha3 ac- 
cordingly given to the birds these instinets of nest-building, brood- 
ing and maternal care which are needed to complete that which is 
wanting in the physical life-process of reproduction. The young 
of the mammalia are formed and brought into life by another ard 
internal process. Hence the instincts of nest-building and brood- 
ing would be superfluous, and they are accordingly wanting in 
mammals. But the nourishment of the newly born is found in the 
breasts of the mother. In order that she might proffer this food 
to them the instinet of maternal love was necessary, and it is im- 
planted there—and the more active, the more helpless the young 
are without the mother. 

Man, as the most individual and self-determining of these de- 
veloped thoughts of our earthly creation, has retained of all these 
animal instincts little more than that of maternal love. His will 
is emancipated from the ‘‘must” or necessity which controls the 
will of animals. On the other hand, he feels within himself an 
“ought,” 4.e., a sense of obligation, which manifests itself as 
‘‘conscience,” or a feeling of obligation towards others, and as 
‘faith,’ or an impulsion towards the universal source of being. 
Lecommit no sacrilege if I call these pre-eminent faculties of man 
the highest forms of instinct. These are the sensibilities through 
which the human race has developed and ennobled itself. Thean- 
imal instincts serve only to preserve the species, not to ennoble 
it. For this reason there is no progress on the part of animals. 

If this train of thought is a correct one, as I believe it is, then 
it follows that instinct itself is an effluence from the world-all, and 
not a mere product of bodily relations. The insight which lies at 
the bottom of it, is not the insight of the animals themselves, but 
a constraint laid upon them by a higher discernment. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


“LITTLE PEOPLE OF THE SNOW.” 


A GROUP IN THE EXPOSITION. 


I. 


D1pn’T you feel a sudden strain 
Tug at your heartstrings, like a pain, 
When you were standing all agaze, 
One of those blissful Autumn days, 
Under a sky of cloudless blue, 
Soaked with the sunshine through and through, 
Looking with curious eyes, perhaps, 
Over that group of fur-clad Lapps? 
Didn’t you feel, as you turned away, 
_ Shadows were round you all the day, - 
Cast by their figures everywhere, 
Making you sigh: ‘‘ How sad they were!” 
Just as if merriment, play-time, joy 
Never had come to them, girl or boy, 
Living in pitiful patience so— 
Poor ‘ Little People of the Snow.” 


Il. 


Weren’t you sorry to think how few 

Pleasures they have the whole year through? 
You, with your glad skies overhead ; 

They, with their skies of sombre lead. 

You, with your forests fresh and bright; 
They, with their pine paths always white. 
You, with your banks that the flowers emboss, 
They, with their lichens, cones and moss, 
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You, with your birds from all the climes; 
They, with their faint, frost-tingled chimes.* 
You, with your meadows grassy green; 
They, with their wastes of icy sheen. 

You, with your brooks of silver hum; 
They, with their streamlets frozen dumb. 
You, in your dear, sweet, warm home shut; 
They, in their huldled birch-bark hut, 

Is it so strange, then, they are sad? 

Is it a wonder that you are glad? 

Glad, even while you whisper low: 

* Poor little People of the Snow! ” 


—Margaret J. Preston, in the Independent. 


JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN; OR, THE EMPEROR 
AND THE REPUBLICAN. 


{Retold from Berthold Auerbach for Tar InquirEnr. | 


BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


CHAPTER III. 
A PUPIL OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

Tux Spring of 1777 had opened in all its loveliness, and 
its joyous bloom was shed over the earth; but more glorious 
still was the pring that had ¢ pened in all those minds and 
hearts which were receptive of the blessed influences of 
freedom. All was yet so pure, so rich in promise, full of 
purity and hope like the Spring time of the year, and all 
human bosoms were expanded with the gladsome exhilaration, 
Every one felt as if anew Spring had dawned for humanity, 
and no one foreboded what storms and tempests would rage 
in the Summer, and how little ripe fruit would be gathered 
in the Antumn. 

In the little village of Passy, near Paris, on the fresh May 
morning, a man steps from a house surrounded by a 
garden —it is Benjamin Franklin. The peaceful calm which 
was spread over the earth seemed to be expressed also in 
his whole being; and yet he was living here as the envoy of 
his native country, now struggling in a severe war. Men 
felt when he came among them, that here was one who had 
descended from the heights of thoughtful contemplation; 
his sublime repose refreshed their restless and contending 
spirits, and the admiration which he excited became venera- 
tion and homage. 

Tn a long life full of vicissitude, Franklin had learned the 
difficult art of self-government and self-mastery; and thus he 
had become the sage, who, thrown into the midst of a stormy 
period of the world’s history, stood immovably poised, 
turned the passions of men by his considerate gentleness, 
and met every crafty assault with wise circumspection. He 
had invented the lightning-rod, which renders harmless the 
thunderbolt from the black and threatening clouds, and now 
in France, when black and threatening clouds were massing 
together over his country, Franklin knew how to draw away 
the forked lightning, and turn it into a blessing for his native 
land. 

“T have struck alucky vein for our good cause,” cried a 
man hurriedly entering the garden. 

Franklin extended his hand and gave him a cordial wel- 
come. 

“And you do not even ask what it is?” exclaimed the 
man, who was very handsomely dressed, and, in every fea- 
ture as well as every movement, exhibited the strongest 
emotion. 

“JT will wait and let you get breath,” replied Franklin. 

The mercurial Frenchman placed his delicately shaped 
hand on Franklin’s shoulder, and looked at him with a 
friendly smile. He was the poet Beaumarchais, now at the 


*The traveller in Lapland constantly hears a fairy-like music, made by the frost- 
crystals, with which the air is filled, ; 
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very height of his fame as the author of Figaro. But this 
poetic glory did not satisfy him. He labored very zealously 
in collecting and sending to America money and arms, ship- 
ping on a yessel, at his own expense and his own risk, war- 
material in the name of a Spanish merchant. After a while 
Beaumarchais said: “You are a diplomatist of the very 
highest rank.” 

“Tf I have any qualifications for a diplomatist,” replied 
Franklin, “I do not owe them to my lofty birth. I am an 
old man, and my experience has taught me that prudence is 
as much a virtue as goodness; they belong together like the 
two eyes and the two hands.” 

“And are you not aware of your calmness and discretion?” 

“T possess, perhaps, something of that quality so absolutely 
essential to human well beiny—patience. I can wait, and, 
so far as my limited insight extends, that appears to me the 
chief requisite in dip'omacy. I have schooled myself in that 
all my life, not imagining that T should have occasion to em- 
ploy it in such great public affairs. My noble friend, I need 
to rely calmly upon myself. He who leans on anything ex- 
ternal—yes, even on such a noble and firm support as the 
grand enthusiasm of the French people—-he who has his centre 
resting on any support outside of himself, he must fall when 
the external support is removed.” 

The lively Frenchman cooled off and informed the grey- 
haired old gentl.man that a German General, an adjutant of 
King Frederic, of Prussia, “a baron,” as he added with a 
roguish expression—for he knew that this made a deep im- 
pression upon the Americans, in spite of their Democratic 
equality—a baron from one of the first families wanted to 
enter the American army. “France,” cried he, “has first 
sent her Lafayette, then Poland her Kosciusko, and Germany 
now sends her Baron Steuben. I inform you confidentially 
that our minister hasalready had interviews with the General. 
Vergennes holds him in high regard, and he is now in the 
palace at Versailles, althoughit is not known. With this man, 
the American struggle for freedom will gain a fresh and 
incredible power. O friend, do you not share my joy, and 
will you not hasten to welcome the man in the name of your 
father-land ?” 

“T share your joy and thank you; but there is no haste, 


as you say that the General is under the mansard roof of. 


Versailles. I cannot allow myself to compromise, openly or 
secretly—for they are the same—the ministers of the King, 
and cblige them to deprive me of my humble position. I 
have no mansard roof to my modest house, and I must de- 
cline to receive the General as my guest.” ; 

“You must decide quickly, and act at once, or your op- 
ponent will get possession of him.” 

“My opponent? I wish I had only one. I have legions 
of them.” 

“But this opponent is himself a legion. It is a curious 
thing how popular favor is divided between you and the 
Emperor Joseph. He is, like you, a friend of philosophy, 
and a friend of free thought, a clever, benevolent, open- 
hearted man. There could be nothing worse for our cause, 
than for this alliance with Austria to become a fact. It is 
only an alliance with dynasties; but from the exaltation of 
America there beam forth fresh inspiration and freedom. 
You gain the victory over an Emperor!” 

“NotI gain it, but the united heart and soul of America 
and France gain the victory. I like this Emperor; he must 
have a stout, pure heart, King as he is, to become a clever, 
free and open-minded man. It must be very bard for a 
prince to attain this elevation. Ishall not cross his path.” 

“But we, the friends of freedom and of your native country, 
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will cross it. Itis carefully provided for at court, that the 
universal philanthropy of the Hmperor, which ‘he displays 
with such unheard of, naive simplicity, should alienate the 
King’s heart from him.” 

“Tt is not good to abuse virtue,” deprecated Franklin. 

“We do not; it is the Emperor himself who abuses it. 
The Emperor does it all in good part, I admit. But his 
Majesty, Louis XVI., must be vexed when a foreign King 
shows him that one must be a simple, pure friend of philoso- 
phy. -He who is discontented with himself sees in every 
good quality of another a reproach, or at least, 2 provocation 
and a vexation.” 

“You are a poet,” interposed Franklin, “and it is a part 
of a poet’s art to amuse himself with the play and counter- 
play of human motives and feelings.” 

Just as Beaumarchais was telling that it was said that 
the Emperor Joseph desired to meet Franklin, the conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the entrance of Fran! lin’s colleague, 
Silas Deane, in company with Baron Steuben, a man advanced 
in the forties, tall and strongly built, with a winning exterior 
that commanded respect. Beaumarchais introduced him, 
and Franklin treated him with very great reserve, repeatedly 
declaring that he was not empowered to commission eyen 
such a desirable officer. 

“T offer myself as a volunteer,’ replied Steuben. “I make 
no conditions. I desire neither money nor rank. I wish to 
serve a people engaged in such a noble struggle for its 
rights and for liberty. Twenty-two years’ service in the 
King of Prussia’s school ought to warrant me in making a 
claim to be an experienced officer. I should be glad to shed 
my blood to obtain the honor of having my name enrolled 
among the defenders of a republic such as I hope the United 
States of America will yet become.” 

A perceptible change came over Franklin’s countenance. 
This man of the widest knowledge of men and things was 
puzzled. He knew Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, but 
the German nature he was unacquainted with. This union 
of burning enthusiasm with common sense deliberation; this 
solid force, which did not look for the fame of the battle- 


) 


field, but wanted to employ itself in the laborious and un-- 


renowned sphere of drilling afd disciplining the army, this 
resdlute surrender to the moment accompanied by a looking 
far beyond self and the present into the future of history, 
where the name only would live—this was German, and it 
was what he was unacquainted with. 

“ As you offer yourself as a volunteer,” said Franklin, “I 
will give you a letter to General Washington; I give you 
my hand and bid you welcome in the name of my country.” 

“The republic will prove itself grateful to you,” added 
Deane. : 

«Ag I offer myself unconditionally as a volunteer, without 
claiming any rank and without any expectation of com- 
pensation after the war is ended,” resumed Steuben, and his 
sinewy form became taller and his voice more powerful, 
“T assure you that I take into account neither the 
indirect assurances of the French minister, nor Republican 
gratitude. The republic has not perhaps the virtue of grat- 
itude, bacausa it wishes to be trammelled by no services of the 
past, but to hold itself open as the sphere of new influences, 
and of freshly operating strength. I know this, and yet I 
am ready toserve it. I hear that the army is undisciplined 
and ill regulated, and the enlistments for only ashort period. 
Here is my vocation.” 

The two Americans and the Frenchman looked in aston- 
ishment at the man, in whose words there was something of 
the unflinching, ringing tone of Frederic II. 


Franklin’s grandson now entered with a courier, the 
bearer of a letter from Paris. Franklin read it and handed 
it to Deane, who read itin common with Beaumarchais. The 
letter was from the ambassador of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and it read as follows: 


“To DR. FRANKLIN :—Abbé Niccoli begs Doctor Franklin to do 
him the honor to breakfast with him on Wednesday, May 28th, at 
nine o’clock; he shall drink a cup of good chocolate. 


With great respect.” 
‘LITTLE LUXEMBURG, May 26, 1777.” 


“Here is the interview at last,” cried Beaumarchais. 

“You will meet the Emperor Joseph at the Abbe’s, and 
our former minister, Turgot, will also be there, in order to 
avoid all misconstructions in regard to this interview. He 
has imparted this to me.” 

Franklin b2cam3 thoughtful, and Beaumarchais said in a 
low tone to Deane, but so loud that Steuben could hear: 
“This interview must be taken advantage of to make a public 
demonstration; the nobility must throng the ambassador's 
saloon, and the people collect in the streets and cheer 
Franklin alone, and thus humiliate the Emperor and make 
the alliance with Austria impossible.” 

Beaumarchais became so enthusiastic over this refined bit 
of strategy which was to be brought into play, that Deane 
had to caution him to speak lower, as Doctor Franklin 
would consent to nothing of the sort. Steuben was startled. 
An Emperor of Germany wasto be maltreated in order to 
exalt a favorite of the people. He considered how he should 
thwart this attempt, and, in deep reflection, returned to 
Versailles. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TURKS IN EUROPE. 


To The Editor of The Inquirer : 


A WRITER in the New York Daily Bulletin attacks the spirit of a- 


late meeting in this city designed to express sympathy with the 
oppressed and suffering Christians in Bulgaria and neighboring 
provinces. He calls it ‘‘a meeting to express sympathy with the 
attitude of Russia toward Turkey.’ It was no such thing. We 
might as well call the editor of the Bulletin a paid spy because he 
tries to give a political aspect to a meeting that was purely and 
wholly humane and Christian in its sympathies. The meeting was 
designed to give moral suppert to the Christians in the Turkish 
provinces, in their revolt against a barbarous and atrocious goy- 
ernment, animated by the cruel and hateful spirit of the Moslem 
creed. If Christians are cruel and inhumane, it is in spite of their 
faith and against its teachings and spirit. If Moslems are cruel 
and inhumane, it is in accordance with their faith and in behalf of 
it. To resist and even destroy them, if sc only they can be resisted, 
is the duty of all religions that believe all men entitled to freedom 
in religion, except only those that make the first and characteristic 
article of their religion war upon all who do not accept it. The 
Turks have made themselves fere nature. They are not entitled 

to be treated with comity in Europe any more than wild animals 
can claim the right to ravage peaceful sheep-folds unmolested 
and unresisted. It is not their religion that is attacked, but the 
people who make a religion of hatred and persecution. The bab- 
ble about toleration as the principle of American Christianity, 
meaning toleration for breakers of the law of humanity and mod- 
ern Civilization, is simply a plea for universal license. If itis un- 
American to hate a fanaticism that murders its own opposers as 
the enemies of God, then we are ready to bear the charge. I? it 
is unchristian to resist with physical force those who would, under 
the plea of religion, exterminate all who do not pray toward Mecea, 
we are willing to be called unchristian. ECW Be 


Tux service before the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union last Sun- 
day evening was ore of great interest. Rev. Mr. Ware gaye the second 
sermon in the course, his subject being, ‘‘ Young Man’s duties to Him- 
self.” The hall was filled in every part. Next Sunday evening his sub- 
ject will be, “‘ Young Man’s duty to Society and the Public, * ; 
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THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


To the Editor of I'he Inquirer : 
Sr: In your issue of the 11th inst. you very kindly noticed my 


. attempt at acquainting the Eastern people with the wonders and 


beauties of our marvellous National Park on the Yellowstone, by 
means of a lecture illustrated with photographs projected on a 
sereen by the calcium light and by the publication of stereoscopic 
views of the more striking scenery of that region. Perhaps I was 
not careful enough to guard my hearers against the impression, 
which the writer seems to have received, that there is little 
of interest in that extraordinary portion of our country except the 
phenomenal. Few, I suppose, would eare to live long among 
spouting geysers and boiling springs, or even upon the banks of 
the brilliantly colored Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone; but these 
cover only a small part, probably not more than two or three per 
cent. of the surface of the Park, which embraces 3,578 square miles 
or 2,289,920 acres, an area almost one-halfas large as the State of 
Massachusetts, and, of course, extensive enough to contain an im- 


- mense variety of scenery. There are scores of miles of beautiful 


valleys traversed by rivers of the purest of water, swarming with 
trout, grayling and white-fish, and furnishing the finest hunting- 
grounds for ducks, geese, swans and other water fowl. These val- 
leys are generally covered with fine grass, on which numerous ante- 
lopes pasture, while the greater part of the mountains which bound 
them is covered with forests (interspersed with those great grassy 
slopes which are so marked a feature of the timbered areas of the 
Rocky Mountains) in which those fond of rifle shooting can find 
elk and black-tailed deer and white-tailed deer and mountain 
sheep, and occasionally a band of mountain buffalo and other 
large game. : 

There are countless quiet nooks where cne can camp under the 
fragrant pines, beside green meadows gemmed with numberless 
lovely wild flowers, and watered by bubbling brooks, across which 
the beaver still builds his cunning dam, and beneath whose banks 
and in whose deep pools the dainty little speckled brook-trout 
watches for his prey. Not only are there scores of grand mount- 
ains lifting their craggy sides and rugged summits (few of which 
have ever felt the tread of civilized man) far up among the clouds, 
but innumerable sunny gladesand shady dells, charming bits of 
quiet, picturesque scenery, where one will see nothing of the 
striking, but only the gently beautiful. 

I presume the headquarters for tourists, when the Park shall be 
made a little more accessible, will be established on the shores of 
the lovely Yellowstone Lake, which, lying at an aititude of 7,788 
feet above the sea, or 1,500 feet higher than the summit of Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire, covers 300 square miles with cool, 
clear water, which in places is three hundred feet deep and rolls 
its waves, of as deep a blue as the open sea, on 175 miles of shore 
line, now of loveliest beauty and now of wildest grandeur. 

With its opportunities for rowing and sailing and fishing and 
hunting, with the grandest of mountains bordering it and the pur- 
est of air ever sweeping over it, and with the inducements to open- 
air lite offered by its surroundings, it is surely destined to become 
a most delightful Summer resort for those wao love Nature, and 
who, when they wish to see her strangest and most wonderful 
phases, can sail or ride in a few hours to the spouting geysers, the 
boiling springs, the stifling solfataras, the roaring mud volcanoes, 
the lofty cataracts and the gorgeously colored Uafion of the Yellow- 


' stone; and when they would enjoy her quieter and more subdued 


aspects can find them on every hand in endless profusion. Those 
who travel to see the triumphs of iadustry and the treasures of 
art, to behold the ruins of ancient or the splendor of modern cities ; 
those who wish to revive historical associations or to survey the 
beauty of the earth as affected by human effort and connected with 
human life, will, of course, go to the Old World; but there are 
many, and the number seems to be constantly increasing, who, fora 


_longer ora shorter time, love yearly to leave behind them the bustle 


of towns and the roar of cities, the vexations of business and the 
conventionalities of society, and live face to face with Nature, 
resting in her solitudes or communing with her ceaseless health- 
giving activities, and to these the varied features of the Park will 
offer endless attractions and coustant charms. 

Situated between 44> and 45° N. Lat., and with its lowest val- 
leys 6,000 feet and more above the sea, it is too cold for successtul 
agriculture, and is unfitted for the permanent residence of man; 
but from about the first of August to the middle of October its 
climate is delightful, eminently fitting it for a Summer pleasure- 
ground. My photographs happen to be mostly of only its more 


wild and wonderful scenes, and many are apt to get the impression 
that it contains little else. One may easily find a surfeit of won- 
ders there, but he may also, if he will, live there days and weeks 
and see little of the striking and phenomenal portions of its scenery. 
WrtuntaM I, MARSHALL. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., January 15, 1877. 


DANIEL DERONDA AGAIN. 


DEERFIELD, JAN. 25, 1877. 
To The Editor of the Inquirer : 


I am greatly obliged to you for your critical uotice of Daniel 
Deronda in last week’s INQUIRER, for its courage, its discrimina- 
tion and its fidelity. I have read Whipple’s review, and am sur- 
prised that he fails to note, in his extravagance of laudation, some 
of its points that, to my mind, deserve a great deal of reprehen- 
sion. The impression left by the book on my mind is a very dreary 
one. Iseethe power of genius displayed in it, the wonderfully 
clear conceptions of human character, the great depths through 
which the author leads the personages she has introduced and the 
elevation over which she has led them. But it is not a good book. 
It does not afford pleasure, though it awakens admiration. It 
leads one through no green fields, through no bright sunshine; the 
reader feels at last as if he had been drenched with the cold spray 
of the ocgan, or had been dragged for a season helplessly through 
its waves. His comfort is not much increased by thinking that the 
waves were sparkling with the sunshine, or tne Jand is bright on 
to which he is thrown at last. 

The author seizes powerful hold on the interest of the reader, 
not with the necessity of finding out the denouement of relation- 
ship, but with the far higher interest of knowing the moral triumph 
or ruin which the heroine is to achieve. But how cold for many 
pages her character and surroundings are! Not a ray of beauty 
anywhere strikes the mind of the reader till he has made great 
advances into the body of the work. Then, and to the conclusion, 
the mind is filled with the deepest compassion and with great ten- 
derness of love. But the character of Gwendolen is not pleasant 
to contemplate. She is not one that a mother would be glad to 
introduce to a family of sons and daughters, or that society in gen- 
eral would be glad to receive. The relation of Deronda to her 
excites the profoundest admiration for the author, for its purity 
and its justice and its assurance of a just and hallowed friendship 
on the part of a man towards a woman. 

Yet the book is not, in my mind, a good one. What a horrible 
question to be put into the mouth of a young girl, the question 
asked by Gwendolen of her mother about the relationship of Mrs. 
Glasher’s children to Grandecourt, and of Deronda to Sir Hugo 
Mallinger, and offered as a general observation by her. And what 
principle or sentiment ean she have worthy of any one’s respect to 
murry Grandcourt after her knowledge of his relationships? What 
moral sentiment is there pervading the work, and directed toward 
impressing the mind of the reader concerning these two relation- 
ships, while they constitute essential elements of the story? Are 
such relationships pleasant to talk about? Do they make the work 
an agreeable one for family reading? The cold indifference man- 
ifested in this subject is not to be atoned for by all the shrewd 
reflections in the midst of which the nairative and conversations 
are interspersed. And yet the book is wonderful. But so is the 
sirocco of the desert; only, in this instance, when the wind has 
breathed its last and the storm subsided and the clouds are blown 
away, we look up and find no Heavens overhead. 


JOTTINGS. 


Hariem.—Rey. F. W. Holland preached morning and evening last Sun- 
day at Unity Chapel. Next Sunday he will preach in the morning, and 
in the evening he will give a lecture on Egypt at the same place, 

Boston.—Invalids or authors can secure the services as readers for 
an hour or more daily, of ladies specially adapted for such positions upon 
application to the Ladies’ Committee, Young Men’s Christian Union, 
Boylston street, Boston. 

HorriconTuraAL Haun Course.—Prof. E. 8. Morse lectured on Sunday 
before a large audience on “ Evolution.” The lecturer dealt with some 
detail upon both ancient and recent changes in the forms of organic life, 
illustrating his statements with blackboard drawings, and was heard 
with great interest. 

SHELBYVILLE, [nu.—Rev. John Ellis writes that he and Rev. Mr. Dou- 
thit have plenty of work to do, having five churches and six Sunday 
schools under their charge in and about Shelbyville and Holliday, and 
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feel great encouragement in their work. Accessions are made from | Jacob.” Rey, O. T. Walker, at the Harvard Street Baptist church, gaye a _ 


week to week in considerable numbers, and everything is done decently 
and in order. 


Davenport, Iowa.—Rey. 8.8. Hunting is giving a course of free Sunday 
evening lectures in his church on “‘ Protestant Leeders and their Works.” 
The fellowing are the subjects and dates: Jan. 7 and 14, ‘‘ Martin Luther 
and the Reformation;”’ Jan. 28th, ‘‘ John Calvin and Dogmatism ;” Feb. 
11, ‘‘ George Fox and Quakerism ;” Feb. 18, ‘‘ Cromwell and his Career; ” 
Feb. 25, John Wesley and Methodism;” March 18, “‘ The Puritans and a 
Free Chureh;” March 25, “ Channing and Unitarianism;” April 15, 
** Parker and the Open Door; ” April 22, ‘‘ The Protestant Harvest.’’ 


Sr. Jonny, N. B.—The First Unitarian Society, of St. John, N. B., have 
extended to the Rev. John Wills, late of Dighton, Mass., a unanimous 
eall to bacome the pastor of their society. Mr. Wills who has bean 
preaching yery acceptably to the society for the last eight weeks, has 
accepted the call, and we hope to establish in this city a strong liberal 
organization. This society is the only one represeating the liberal faith 
in our Province. We want the readers of the INQurRER to know that for 
this object we are making a united and strong effort. Our society was 
organized September 22, 1875, and a growing interest in the movement is 
manifested by our gradually increasing congregations, 

CaRuLEToN, St. John, Jan. 3, 1877. G, E, Baxter, Secretary. 

JANESVILLE, Wis.—One of the many good things Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Jones, of All Souls Church, have done for this townis the organization of 
the ‘* Mutual Improvement Club.” The Gazette, of January 20th, in a no- 
tice of the Club says: ‘“ On the 28th of January last was inaugurated, at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the first of the literary conversations 
which soon outgrew the capacity of private houses and have been held 
in the parlors of tha church, with an attendance ranging from thirty to a 
hundred people. Sixteen conversations have been held and the follow- 
ing authors hayes b33n discussed: Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Golds nith, Szott, Cowp3r, Byron, Southey ani Shelley. Fifty-nine dif- 
ferent papers, consisting of studies, criticisms, etc., have been given, 
whic have provoked discussion, and informal conversation, at the 
meeting and led to a large amount of home reading, In addition to this, 
the club has given five public entertainments, held one general picnic, 
and has collected during the year $306.20 in cash. 


THe Boston papers are full of reports of the Moody meetings, which 
appear to be ‘‘ drawing” quite as well as was expected. The movement 
calls forth much expression of opinion from the pulpits. Last Sunday 
Rey. James Freeman Clark told his people of ‘‘ The Need of a Revival in 
Boston,’’ and Mr. Savage gave a sermon on ‘*‘ Moody’s Doctrine of God.” 
At the New South Church the Rey. W. P. Tilden gave his idea of “‘ Coming 
to Jesus.” Dr. Bartol contrasted ‘‘ The Moody Movement and the Uni- 
tarian Gallio.” At the Second Church the Rev. Robert Laird Collier, D. 
D., preachea on ‘‘Coming to Christ.” Mr, Chaney told his people, at 
Hollis Street Church, about “* The Church and How to Belong to It.” At 
St. Paul’s Church the new rector, Mr, Newton, lectured on ‘‘ Wrestling 


sermon on “ Religious Enthusiasm.” The Rey. George H. Vibbert, at 
the Somerville Universalist church, spoke of “ Moody’s First Sermons in 
Boston ”’ in the morning, and in the evening *‘ The Blood of Christ.” At 
the Unitarian church, Jamaica Plain, the Rey. C. F. Dale tréated of *‘ Re- 
ligious Revivals.” 


Tue London Inquirer of January 13th has a frank letter from a cor- 
respondent on ‘Theodore Parker in England,” which distinctly marks the 
progress made in the Unitarian body there, as well as here, during the 
last twenty years. Mr. Cobb acknowledges that then, if, as acting trus- 
tee of the Banbury chapel, he had been consulted as to Parker’s occupa- 
tion of the pulpit, he would decidedly have objected, and, failing his re- 
monstrance, he would probably have absented himself in prctest. Lat- 
terly, however, he has revised many of his opinions, and he has relin- 
quished none more gladly than those which he held regarding Parker. 
. . . ‘Whose name Irevere, and most of whose works I have read 
with delight, and, T trust, with profit also. We live and learn, or at least 
we ought to do so; indeed, the mind of man, where it has free scope for 
action, is expansive, and, generally speaking, progressive; and it would 
be as difficult for a thoughtful man to predict what opinions he will hold 
ten years hence, or even much less, as it would be to predict the policy 
of the Disraeli ministry for three months together, or to define the course 
of an unknown comet.” 


WasHINGTON, D, C.—The public mind is at its utmost tension and will 
be interested in nothing else than the arbitration of the presidential ques- 
tion. Itis a good sign that both international and national arbitration 
are gaining favor. I think we may also be encouraged with the gain in 
character made by the Senate of the United States lately in its action 
and as well in the new members to be infused into it. ' 

It is a matter of surprise and inquiry to many that Judge Davis should 
prefer the Senate to the Supreme Court. I am reminded of the estimate 
Chief-Justice Chase placed upon a judicial office compared with a polit- 
ical one, or the Chief-Justiceship with the President’s place. Soon after 
Mr. Chase was made Chief-Justice a friend was congratulating him on 
his accession to that eminence, and laid considerable stress on the idea 
that a Chief-Justice in the United States occupied a higher position than 
a President, and that the former was much the more desirable place. 
After elaborating this opinion, as he thought to Mr. Chase’s delight, the 
latter turned upon his friend with the brief but conclusive remark, 
‘Presidents make Chief-Justices.” This was a perfect key to Mr. 
Chase’s mind and the subject was dropped. x. 


THE Messrs. Reynolds & Totterdale, the great corset manufacturers at 
Landport, England, write: ‘‘ We like the ‘ Domestic’ sewing machine, 
and have ordered one hundred and flfty, with the option of three hun- 
dred and fifty, the latter being about the number we have in work.” 
Such atestimonial from such a house is proof of the value of the ‘‘ Do- 
mestic” for manufacturing purposes, for which it is as well suited as for 
family use,—Adv, 
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SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 
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Ayer’s 
parsaparilla 


For Scrofula, and all 
serofulous diseases, Erysi- 
pelas, Rose. or St. Antho- 
ny’s Fire, Eruptions and 
Eruptive diseases of the 
skin, Ulcerations of the 
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each is assured, and while it is so mild 
as to be harmless even to children, it is 
oe still so effectual as to purge out from the 
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ority to any other medicine known, that 
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possessed are strictly maintained. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C, AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWIIERE,. 


gem. 50 objects to find. Address, with stamp) E. 
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HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
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_J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. — 
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C. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
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Chase’s Jmproy ed ($2.00) Receipt 
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Mich, 


$5 t $90) 22 per day at home. Sabibeat worth $5 tree. 
0) Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Made of best material, in 
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ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CQ 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur, 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. iH. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Tn3ur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themsciyes of the 
protection afforded by the Paryix InsnrANck COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firx,which in a few, 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
mdustry. 
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PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 
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a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
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Music Baoks for Reed Organs 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


For Reed Organs, ($2.50) is universally known as one of 
rare merit, both in the instructive course, and the well- 
chosen airs for practice. : 


GETZE’S SCHOOL 


For Parlor Organ, ($2.50). The sale of more than 30,000 
copies is the best proof of its great popularity. 


EMERSON’S NEW METHOD 


For Reed Organs, ($2.50) is the work of two distinguished 
musicians, and is equal to the best. 


- ROOT’S SCHOOL 


For the Cabinet Organ, ($2.50) is one of the oldest and best 
meéthols. Widely known and used. 


CLARKE’S $1 INSTRUCTOR 


For Reed Organs, is an abbreviated but yery good method 
for beginners. 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOL 


For Cabinet Organ, (75 cts.) is the cheapest, and an excel. 
lent, easy instruction book. 


ORGAN AT HOME, 


($2.50 bds.; $3 clo.; $4 gilt) has 200 well chosen Reed Or- 
gan pieces, 


- 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
Successors to Lee & Wal- 


71L Broadway, ; K 
ker, Philadelphia. 


New York ! 


Simplest! Surest!! Best!!! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


SEWING MACHINE 


Ts the most satisfactury machine ever offered to families, 

It makes a double-thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regnlating Tension and Take-up, conical steel bear- 
ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless. 

It does not fatigue the muscles or irritate the nerves; sews 
every fabric, and has never failed to give perfect satis/ae- 
tion. 

“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Cor. Broadway and Fourteenth St., 


New York City. 


bes- REDUCTION IN RATES TO 
SUIT THE TIMES. 


[HE BUTLER HEALTH 


LIT EXERCISE. 


Commendel by Highest Medical Authority. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
ECT Dee, adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
ealth, 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO. 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN: NO, 158 REMSEN STREET. 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


“Thave used THE BUTLER HEALTA LIFT with man 
ifestaivantage. A tendency to sleeplessness at night has 
been corrected, my animal spirits have been raised in 
tone, and my elasticity of frame increased, The sense of 
repose imparted is quite as great as the stimulus.”—O. B, 
FROTHINGHAM, 


“The most perfect apparatus in use.’’—[Evening Mail. 


Call, or address 


LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 


QTEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. 


WM. P. BEALE. 
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WORK FOR ALL, 


There are no hare times for those who can set 
themselves to work. There is no lack of money 
for those who earnit. There is no want of thrift 
in a household where the children aie brought up to habits 
of skill and industry. A movement founded on this idea 
was commenced about two years ago by the publishers of 
the Yourn’s Companton, and has now spread into nearly 
every towninthe United States until more than 100,000 
people are using our Bracket Saws and Amateur Tools. 
An outlay of $1.25 will make a beginning, and all further 
expense is paid out of the earnings. On receipt of &1.25 
we will send by mail, prepaid: One highly polished 


Spring Steel Saw Frame 5x12 inches, six Saw-blades, fifty 
full-size Designs, embracing a great variety of tancy and 
useful articles ne awl, one sheet of Impression Paper, 
and full directions. The articles, when made from these 
designs, are worth more than a5e, and can be made 
without turther instructions than those given in the 
printed directions. — ae 

We are now sending large quantities of manufactured 
goods to other countries, so that many factories are work- 
ing up to their fall capacity in these dull times. When the 
boys who are now being educated in their own homes 
come to the front, we shall be able to command all the 
markets of the world. 

We make nearly all the Amateur Tools used in this coun- 
try and keep on hand a full stock of hand and_foot-power 
Saws, Carving Tools, Tool-chests, Saw-blades, Faney wood 
of all kinds, ready for use, Designs, ete., ete. We supply 
dealers throughout the country, and our goods can be 
bought of them at our regular prices. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 
4 Chambers St., cor. Broadway, New York. 


With and without Rockers ; 
heavy and hegnt; large and small. 

For OFFICE, LIB RARY, 
STUDY, PIAZZA, PARLOR, 
SEWING-ROOM, NURSERY— 
wherever you want 


SOLID COMFORT. 


for an illustrated 
Price-List 


F, A. SINCLAIR 
Mottyille, N. ¥.s 


Be careful that 
the chairs are 
stamped with my 
name in full; oth- 
ers are imitations. 
For sale by Furniture Dealers in New York and at 


ED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


[AL EXPOSITIO 
The only complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 750 


pages, only $2.50. Treats of the entire history, grand 
buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great ays, ete, 
The best chance o¢ 100 years to coin money fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed’ first four 
weeks, 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
Hussarpd Broraers, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., Cincin- 
nati. %., Chicago IL., or Springfield, Mass. 


CAUTION. 


books assuming to be ** oficial,” 
ete. 


Jap Send stamp 


()VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 


Bronzes, etc., ete. 
Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 

LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
____AND DOULTON WARE. 
| ectures and Sermons, 

BY JOHIN W. CHADWICK. 

FIRST SERIES, 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 


God on our Side, 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P, SOMERBY, 139 Highth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 18387. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanpuzen & Trrt, 102 B. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 


10 


guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no investor through us ever did or ever will 


getan acre of land under foreclosure, 
lars and references, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrenor, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 30 Pine Street, 


BALD HEADS — rene 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously eontrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be detected, 
Made only at BATCHELOR § Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 
Bond Street, N. Y. 


a 
HAR DYE. 
BATCHELOR'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye, Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridien- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Soldand pr perl 
BD ee at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond St., key” 
Sold by all druggists. 


pede = — mst re = 
W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
Immediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing 


Send tor particu- 


splendid. 


for beauti 
fving and 
the breath. 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


@ not deceived by premature | Black or Brown, for,tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 


taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor ‘them. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Orumb Cloths, 


ete., very cheep, 


AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


sas> SEND FOR PRICE LIST. og 


J. A. BENDALL,. . 
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Horianp C. Anruony, Henry W. Bellows, John A. Bel- 
lows, Robert Collyer, Charles C. Shackford and Celia P. 
Woolley are among the contributors to this number of Tux 
Inquirer. 


Ovr European advices are confused and conflicting. The 
indications seem to- point toward a probable compromise 
between Turkey and Servia, but are less favorable as to the 
relations between Russia and Turkey. Cabinet difficulties 
are reported in France and England, and a general feeling 
of unrest pervades the whole of Europe. 


Tux action of Congress and the Electoral Commission is 
followed with interest, and general confidence that a settle- 
ment will shortly be reached which will be quietly acqui- 
esced in by all parties. We however note considerable dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the extreme Democratic press, 
and a determined effort on the part of the extreme Republi- 
can organs to spread a belief that the Democrats are not 
acting in good faith and are ready for any fiendish move- 
ment to make trouble. The New York Times is especially 
_ engaged in this work. An interesting letter from Judge 
_ Edmunds has been published in which the action of Con- 
gress‘in previous counts, is very clearly and succinctly stated. 


Tr appears that the Methodist Recorder, New York Jnde- 
pendent and other papers—all, probably, on the faith of 
the first named—have been circulating a report to the 
effect that the late Athanase Coquerel, jils, had, on his death- 
bed, recanted his heresies, and died “in the peace of the 
Gospel,” claiming “the Lord Jesus Christ as his Redeemer 
and Saviour.” His brother, M. Etienne Coquerel, writes to 
the London Jnquirer that this story is a sheer fabrication, 
manufactured out of the whole cloth; that M. Athanase died 
as he had lived; that there had been no change at all in his 
mind. 

We may add that it has hitherto been found impossible to 
_ induce the Evangelical érgan which gave currency to this 


a 


piece of precious “good tidings” to publish any denial of 
the same. 


Iris reported that a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city has determined to report favorably in 
relation to a proposition for the sale of the dock property 
by the city. In view of the vast interests involved, the great 
need of some proper system for the utilization and conserva- 
tion of this property, and the many schemes which have been 
proposed, some of which would involve the expenditure of 
enormous sums of money, this proposition is one worth 
considering, and worth considering carefully and at leisure. 
Were citizens and officials all that they should be, it would 
doubtless be convenient to continue the present tenure, 
but, under such circumstances, any tenure would be satisfac- 
tory. 

The simple question seems to be, Would it be practicable, 
in case of a sale, to establish such rules as should effectually 
prevent infringement by private parties on the rights of 
the public? If it would, it is certainly vastly to the interest 
of the city that the sale should be made, and the large 
sum which ought to be realized applied toward the extinction 
of our frightful public debt. 


Ty connection with this snbject, we cannot but deplore the 
tendency of the abnormal condition of our politics to draw 
excessive attention to Washington and away from our home 
concerns. Leaving aside for the moment all State interests, 
there is matter enough in the financial position of this city 
to call for the gravest consideration and the most radical 
measures of reform. The public debt, as we have said 
above, is simply frightful, and the annual expense of con- 
ducting the public business of the city is beyond belief to 
one who hears it stated for the first time. Mayor Ely appears 
to have set himself earnestly at work to ascertain what, if 
anything, can be done to remedy this state of things, and 
should have the hearty support of every citizen. That in 
any radical measures which he may endeavor to carry out 
he will have a hand-to-hand fight with the most powerful 
administrative machine on this continent is very evident 
already, and he caa only succeed through the generous as- 
sistance of honest men of all parties. - 


Tue frequent recurrence of disastrous failures, accompa- 
nied by revelations of long-continued insolvency and gross 
mismanagement and dishonesty on the part of managers and 
clerks, in banks and other financial institutions, is one of the 
most discouraging features of the business situation, and 
calculated to check any sanguine hopes of a rapid revival. 
The collapse of the companies engaged in mining and carry- 
ing coal is another, and interesting as an exemplification of 
the folly of any artificial system of interference with the 
natural development of production and trade, of which so- 
called “ protection” is the most flagrant instance. 

Perhaps, however, the strongest hint to keep close to shore 
is to be found in the fact that the real-estate bubble has 
been punctured, but has not yet been fully burst. The 
magnitude of this interest it is difficult to exaggerate, and any 
sudden change in it must be followed by wide-spread trouble. 
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Sixteen years of abnormal business relations cannot be im- 
mediately followed by perfect repose and prosperity. 

The price of gold has not fallen so low during the week 
as during the previous one, and as we go to press is about 
} per cent. lower than at our last report, being quoted at 
1054. Silver is also a little lower—57d. per ounce in gold, 
though higher prices seem to be looked for in London. 


A terrer in the New Age, on the “ Labor Question,” re- 
minds us that we have been negligent of our duty ia this 
matter, and because of that fact, we now feel called upon to 
act with all the more vigor and promptness. One peculiarly 
pertinent suggestion in the letter alluded to, is the following: 
“The moral turpitude and robbery of the masses, traceable 
to the rich, cannot be fixed on certain individuals to the 
exclusion or exoneration of the rest of their caste. All rich 
men are guilty as one man.” 

We think this kind of statement has been made frequently 
enough, without having yet produced the desired result. 
Tt is now the time to do. Leta meeting be called immedi- 
ately—a mass meeting—to be held in Boston. At this 
meeting, let the following resolutions be voted upon and 
passed: F 

Resolved, Vhat on and after Thursday, the first day of 
March, prox. human nature shall be differently organized. 

Resolved, That on and after that date, nobody shall have 
any hard work to do, but all the hard work shall be done 
by somebody else. 

Resolved, That thenceforward, the four-penny loaf shall be 
sold for one penny, and the penny shall go to the purchaser. 

Resolved, That the nineteenth century is an anachronism, 
and shall be suspended after said first day of March. 

Resolved, That paper money is exactly as good as gold and 
a great deal better. 

Resolved, That everybody shall have as much paper money 
as he wants. 

Resolved, That he that has no money shall not be prevented 
from obtaining other things by that circumstance. 

Resolved, That property is robbery. 

Resolved, That every one shall have whatever he desires, 
and nobody shall take it away from him. 

We cannot believe that such action as this would fail of 
its proper effect. 


Tur misery and destitution, so wide-spread during the 
present season, call up anew the question of the great ac- 
cumulation of population at the centres, and the wish that 
the superabundance might be scattered abroad through the 
rural districts, where it is commonly assumed that labor is 
needed. 

Now undoubtedly it would be greatly to the interest of 
all, if a larger number could be induced to devote themselves 
to the cultivation of the soil, but there are certain difficul- 
ties in the way, which are apt to be overlooked. In the first 
place, most effective farm labor, like most other kinds of 
labor, requires some knowledge. In the second place, farm 
labor does not continue active throughout the season, and 
hunger does. In the third place, few of the extremely poor 
have enough means to enable them to move to a distant 
state with an uncertainty whether they will find remunera- 
tive employment at the end of their journey. It is easy to 
say, “Go West, young man,” but it is not so easy to comply 
with the advice. 

There is this, however, to be said. There are vast tracts 
of exceedingly valuable land in the South, and that not many 
hundred miles from New York, and within easy reach of a 
market. 

If the South is ever to become civilized, it will probably be 


through colonization by white citizens. Rather than to sup- 
port them in idleness here, it would be wise economy and a 
saving of money to transport such as may have a reasonable 
chance of success, to the lands where they are needed; to 
put them in possesion of the soil, to provide them with im- 
plements, to feed them until they can raise a crop. The 
money so employed could be gradually returned for use 
again in similar cases. This, we say, would be the wisest 
economy. Is the civilization of New York far enough 
advanced to recognize it and put it into practice ? 


THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION. 


Tue imputation of partisanship on the Electoral Commis- 
sion seems to us very indecent, if by partisanship is meant 
default of principle and voting for the interests or a party 
and not according to conviction of what is law and justice. 
That different men have different views of law and justice, 
in their application to delicate questions, is recognized in all 
tribunals—in juries and in courts of several judges, as well 


as in the world at large; and it is expected, in deciding 


questions submitted to them, that they will act upon their 
own convictions of what is the law or the equity of the case. 
Are they partisan in any bad sense, if, when selected with 
reference to their known views, they act in accordance with 
them in the judgments they pass? Are they to be assumed 
to have joined a party without reasons which appear to 
them conscientious, rational, constitutional? Why should 
we set up a clamor of “partisan,” if men act upon their 
well-known convictions of policy and duty andlaw? And 
is it to be conceded that parties themselves have at bottom 
no ideas and principles to which honest men may attach 
themselves, with profound conviction of their importance, 
and for which they may feel bound to contend ? 

That there are serious differences in the construction of 
the Constitution, in the policy of the Government, and the 
interests of the country, among equally good and wise men, 
is certain; and we cannot see the propriety of throwing it 
into any man’s face, that he holds one or the other only as 
a partisan, unless it is clearly shown that he is not acting by 
his own clearest light and with conscientious fidelity to his 
convictions of what the good of the country requires. Cer- 
tainly it would be madness to pack a judicial commission 
selected to decide questions about which the country is 
nearly evenly divided, with men known in advance to be all 
on one side, honestly and by deep conviction. The Electoral 
Commission was wisely selected, with as even a partition be- 
tween members whose sympathies were with one or the 
other side, as the necessity of an odd number allowed. It 
was not assumed that these men would act as partisans, nor 
have we any decent right to say that any of them have done 
so. On the other hand, it was not expected thet they would 
act against their established character and views. Tt was 
assumed that they were men who respected their own opin- 
ions and convictions, and would act according to them. It 
was assumed that they would act with judicial impartiality, 
and without reference to party wishes or dictation. But 
certainly this does not mean that they were to concede that 
their own views, if they accorded with the conviction of either 
party, were on that account to be disowned, and a way found 
that should not be in accordance with any party’s wishes or 
opinions. 

A decision must be arrived at, which will suit one party 
rather thau the other ; but we hold it in the highest degree 


irrational and indecent to insinuate that this decision, what-, — 


ever it is, will be a merely partisanone. It will be the de- 
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cision of honest and fair-minded men, acting in an indepen- 


dent and judicial way, but acting as men must act who have 
convictions and lawful biasses of opinion, not in harmony 


‘with each other upon the points on which the great parties 


differ. If these points were fundamental, they would lie be- 


low the lawful action of parties, which differ not upon essen- 


tials, but only upon important questions. The questions at 


_ issue are not fundamental, or they would not be submitted to 
. & commission created by agreement of parties. 


They are 
party questions, and they will be settled as they must be, by 
the convictions of the members of the Court who have been 
properly selected, with reference to their political views. 
‘This was known beforehand, and it is only foolish and an- 
gry people that will complain when it comes of what they 
must have anticipated. The real object of the Commission 
is to find the exact bearing of the law upon the questions at 
issue. If-this bearing is found to be in favor of one or the 
other party, it will not be for party reasons, but for legal 
reasons, satisfactory to the majority of the Commission. 
We have no ground to doubt that some bearings will be 
found favorable to the Democratic and some to the Repub- 
lican side, or that argument and investigation by experts will 
clear up some hitherto obscure questions. We expect a 
wholly fair and impartial decision, but that it will be 
properly influenced more or less by the foregone opinions of 
the judges is inevitable and proper. 


PROF. HENRY B. SMIFH. 


Tue death of this distinguished scholar and beloved man 
has deeply moved that somewhat narrow world of appre- 
ciating spirits in which great scholars live. His few peers 
know that a prince in learning has fallen, and the Presby- 
terian church feels herself bereaved of one of her most 
useful and honored leaders. The Union Theological School, 
to which the best part of Prof. Smith’s life and labors have 
been devoted, is the chief mourner, as it has lost most and 
lost what it best understood. Probably its students of a 
quarter of a century past are those on whom his mental and 
moral image is most deeply stamped. They have been the 
children of his spirit, the receivers of his system of theol- 
ogy—unhappily existent only in those minds, or in notes 


that will probably never be reduced to a systematic form. 


Thisis a great misfortune to the Christian world. We 
should be greatly surprised if Prof. Smith’s theology, sys- 
tematically set forth, were not found to enlarge and elevate 
the whole body of Presbyterian divinity far beyond and 


-above that known as Princeton theology. Dr. Smith was 


undoubtedly a sound orthodox divine, with no leanings 
toward the Unitarian theory of Christianity. But so is 
Prof. Park, and so was Schleiermacher. Yet who does not 
know and feel that these men stand in possible relations of 
harmony with Unitarian opinions, instead of being directly 
antagonized by them, as the old New England divinity was 
and the Princeton theology still is? But whatever Dr. 


- Smith’s theology was, he held it in such a catholic and in- 


clusive way that he made warm friends of Unitarian minis- 
ters, and met them on the mast affectionate and Christian 
grounds of social brotherhood and intellectual and spiritual 
communion, though not in ecclesiastical fellowship. 

But, apart from all theological sympathy, Prof. Smith 
had such obvious claims, in his learning, his compass of 
mind, his fine and broad culture, his purity of heart and 
sweetness of disposition, that none could know him without 
admiration and love. His scholarship is admitted to have 
been extraordinarily full and thorough, his philosophic 
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reading and acumen great, his industry and persistence won- 
derful in a man so frail in body. To the solidity of the 
scholar and thinker, he added the charms of humor, wit and 
geniality. He never aged nor stiffened, but seemed almosi a 
youth to the last, in the eagerness and teachableness of his 
spirit. He put on no formal authority or magisterial dis- 
tance, but wore his crown of wisdom with the modesty of a 
subject, instead of the pride of an intellectual prince. His 
face, though beaked like an eagle’s, was as mild as a dove’s, 
although his eyes showed the hidden lightnings of his soar- 
ing spirit, and his brow and parted hair had, with all its 
beauty, a knotty vigor which his small head seemed not to 
suggest, but almost to forbid. He was, like Dr. Channing, 
a remarkable contradiction to the prevailing idea that size 
and weight of frame and brain are essential to force and 
quality of intellectual being. Where he kept his learning 
and his.thoughts, or whence, except from a soul that was 
largely independent of its physical habitation, issued his 
vivacity of feeling and thinking, would puzzle the material- 
ists to answer. 

We feel poorer and humbler and sadder now that New 
York has lost such a noble, full and sweet spirit—such a ripe 
and generous scholar, such an unaffected saint. We could 
better have lost many millionaires than this one Christian 
scholar. But God’s will is best, and so we bow our heads to 
His decree. Henry W. Bettoyws. 


A WORD ABOUT OURSELVES. 


I wonper whether it is not a good thing for the minister 
to take stock now and then of the business God has put 
into his hands, so that he may be able to guess whether it 
is worth his while to keep on, or whether the ever-growing 
poverty of his balance-sheet is not a warning that if he keeps 
on much longer he has nothing to expect but ruin. 

For it must be true that, in our business also, there is a 
real profit or loss, primary indeed where that of many other 
men is secondary. So that if David Hume was right when 
he said every piece of broadcloth made in England in his 
day was made better through the teachings of ethics in the 
schools, then a business like this of ours, which in its essence 
may be to ethics what fire is to frost, is of an importance in 
proportion to its potency, though for the moment we only 
try to look at it by the level lights of earth and time. For 
I take this to be past all controversy true—that wherever 
the Christian ministry is atall what it should be, we shall find 
all other things feel its power down to the clods of the val- 
ley. And while no wise man will question for a moment 
the worth of science, philosophy, education and that power 
of the press which, as we hear every little while, is to super- 
sede the power of the pulpit, we have still to feel sure that 
the true minister fills a place no other man can fill, and does 
a work no other man can do or his power fails at the spring. 
It is not in the literary excellence of his sermons, or the 
fineness of his delivery, in the comeliness of his presence or 
the ability with which he can “run a church;” these things 
may all be good enough in their way, yet a man like Paul 
had probably not more than one of them. It is ‘that influ- 
ence of the preacher over his hearers and of the pastor with 
his people and the world about him we need to make this 
life tolerable, even though there were no assurance of a life 
to come. 

Bancroft quotes from an old writing of North Carolina in 
the early days that when, as yet, the people spent their sun- 
days in hunting, horse-racing and the like, every man did 
what was right in his own eyes, and paid tribute neither to 
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God nor Cxsar. And Governor Reynolds, of our own 
State, chronicles a curious scene in Galena just as the min- 
ister was beginning to get the pull on his hearers—how 
being at an open-air meeting one Sunday, he found the 
preacher pleading with men for a better life in one corner 
of the square, and in another, within eye and ear-shot, a crowd 
engaged in drinking, gambling and cock fighting. I think, 
therefore, it is fair to say that if you should take the influ- 
ence of the pulpit out of a city like Chicago, the steady, 
personal appeal for truth and righteousness on the barest 
ground you can well imagine, on the last Sunday of 1877, 
as many decent men and women as we had left would be 
looking out for another place to settle; real estate would be 
worth no more than prairie mud on a turnpike in April, 
merchandise would seek other markets and merchants, and, 
as in the old days, when the church issued her ban closing 
all the sanctuaries, the King crept on his knees to have the 
ban lifted, so this sovereign people would take to its knees to 
beg, if not for the sake of the world to come, then for the 
sake of this world we live in, the old lights might shine 
again and the old serious word be said once in seven days. 
If the ministry could be closed, and those who affect to be- 
lieve there is no great use in it have their own way, we 
should find that, in a far deeper and surer way than 
the most of us support the Christian ministry, such a 
ministry supports us; and if we did nothing for the church 
as Christians, we should do what we were able as citizens, 
and never think of getting this bread of life free of cost 
when we were able to take our share of the common bur- 
den. 


Now it is just as well that the truth should begin here, 
though it cannot end here. We seldom mention this power 
of the pulpit over the common life, because it rarely enters 
our minds, as the man who raises good crops of fruit and 
grain rarely thinks of what a sight his quarter section would 
be if he let itrun back into the wilderness. But there are 
larger and finer uses than this to a true ministry or it fails 
of its high purpose. Old Dr. Nichols, of Portland, put his 
hand one day on the head of a little boy he was passing on 
the street, touching him tenderly for Christ’s sake, and as 
many years after as made that boy a man of middle age, he 
was telling the story to me with a sweet pathos in his voice 
as if he was talking to me about his mother. In the early 
days, a young fellow came over here and went in, as young 
men say, for a good time. He lived to be quite an old man, 
empty of all grace, and then, one day, some words he had 
heard John Howe say before he left home came to him like 
the tongue we are born to, but have forgotten in a strange 
land; they broke the hard heart of him and he became a 
new man. ‘Travelling often, as I do, in New England, I come 
sometimes to places where some man died years ago who 
had a divine word in him, and I find the people still treas- 
uring that word and listening toit as toa far-reaching, pene- 
trating echo. So I think of the old Scripture, “Ye shall be 
salted with fire,” as I see how that man has invaded human 
souls, and held his own in them against the subtle powers of 
the world, the flesh and the devil. I had read Shakspeare, 
Goldsmith, Burns, and what I could find of Longfellow, 
before I was twenty-five and gladly confess to their noble 
influence on my life. But there is a Methodist preacher at 
work now in Quebec who used to preach right at my soul. 
Spirit to spirit, sun to seed, he caught me with a living word 
poured instantly out of his heart and quick with strange 
emotion, and smote me as I was never smitten by a book, go 
that, under God, I have to ascribe what little I have done as 
a minister to the sacred fire I caught from that man. 


Here, then, is the better secret of our ministry. The true 
minister is true to this power. He touches the heart of the 
childhood, the youth and the manhood about him with the 
subtle, searching fire of the truth and life of God. And as 
our government selects and maintains men to live on fore- 
lands and reefs, and on rocks out at sea, whose business it 
is to trim the lamps and keep them lighted with the oil, it 
also sends to keep the glasses and reflectors bright and clear 
so that the seaman may be guided and guarded on hislonesome 
way. So does the true minister hold a commission from the 
divine government of guidance and succor to keep the lamp 
of truth aflame on its high place, the glasses and reflectors 
clear, and he must be faithful in the deepest darkness and 
the wildest storm. We have to do the very best we can 
with such oil and reflectors as heaven gives us, and see that 
no wreck comes through our carelessness, but by all means 
guide and inspire men by our sincerity even when we éannot 
command them by our genius. 

One thing more rises out of all this. I must mention the 
true worth of a minister lies also in a certain comradeship 
and close friendship. If I live long and well with those I 


gather into my church, I touch all their sacred times and 


seasons, the summits of their joy and the deeps of their sor- 
row, as no other man can touch them. Just as many child- 
ren as are born into my parish are born into a home I keep 


open for them in my heart, every babe I baptize comes to’ 


me as in some holy sense my own child, and every death 
smites me also with a quick sorrow. - 

Does a man close to my side go down in the world, I go 
down with him; I am troubled by his trouble, poor in his 
poverty or sick for his sin. I keep track, if I can, of the 
doubts and perplexities of those that belong to me, try to 
think my way through them under the thin disguise of taking 
a text, talk to them as if there were only two people in the 
church. Yet, because his troubles are not of any private 
interpretation, but are touching men and women far and 
wide, the talk Imeant for one has gone right home to a 
hundred by the time I get through. Or if the trouble has 
come up in my own nature and I have had to fight my way out 
of it, I simply report how the land lay and the light, and call 
it a sermom, and lo! another man or woman comes to me 
and says, How could you know what I was waiting for? That 
sermon was meant for me. The truth is, it was not a ser- 
mon at all, but the report of a battle. - “Met the enemy at 
such a point, found him strongly entrenched, fought so long 
and routed him; or, he drew off, doubt whether he is con- 
quered, but mean to hold my ground if I can.” This is 
about what a great many so-called sermons mean, and when 
we are defeated we are apt to make no report, but wait and 
try again. This is comradeship and friendship. Weare all in 
the turmoil together, and have to scramble through, so as not 
to disgrace the flag; and the minister, under God and Christ, 
is captain of his company. 

And the last thing in the true minister is a certain power for 
that reason to stand at the front. Evermore the true min- 
ister hears a cry out of heaven to push on in the line of the 
larger promise, and so sometimes God helps him to hang on 
only to the hearts of his people. But if these hold, he is all 
right. You never stone your prophet if he is so near to you 
that there is no room to “get a purchase;” you can only 
groan and say, Why will he persist in saying such things? 
He has to do it; God has spoken once, yea, twice, perhaps, 
before you heard him say a word. Instructions have come 
to him from head-quarters; he is under sealed orders, and 
when he breaks the seal there is the word, Fight this battle, 
ask no questions, stand to your guns; it is the Master’s bus- 
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iness, see if is done. fo the true minister never asks, Is this 
pleasant? or, will my people like it and thank me for it ? but, 
is it true? have [ caught the Master’s meaning? Then there 
is no more to be said or done. 


when he dies they bury him among the kings and prophets 
of the race. Roserr Contyer. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EROM, PARIS. 


AMI FRITZ.” 


THE play to which all Paris is going now, and the one to which 
he can take his wife and modest daughters without fear of their 
blushing, is Erekmann-Uhristian’s ‘‘L’ Ami Fritz.” It stands out 
in startling contrast to the usual run of French plays, which de- 
pend for their interest upon some love intrigue in which the * vil- 
lain” is generally successful aad the injured party shows himself 
extremely weak and ready to smooth matters over. In this play 
the plot is one of the simplest, and the great success it has had 
and has now is due mainly to the perfect acting (that isa thing of 
course at the Theatre Frangaise), and the way in which the sym- 
pathy of the audience is carried unbroken through each act. 

The scene is laid in Aisace, and the time is to-day. Fritz is a 
jovial land-owner, vich, fond of the good things of life, and wish- 
ing all around him to have their share in them. He is a bach- 
elor, and in the first act, at a birth-day dinner which he gives to 
some of his intimates, he has to listen to a flood of eloquence 
from the Prétre of the village, who tries to convince him that mar- 
riage is the only fitting condition for him. Fritz answers ably, 
avers he will never marry, and agrees to give his best farm to 
the Prétre in case he ever does. Suzil, the heroine, is also intro- 
duced in this act. She is the daughter of Fritz’s chief farmer, 
and comes to bring a bouquet of violets. 

In the second act, Fritz is at the house of Pere Christel, Suzil’s 
father. He is found here by the Prétre and other friends, who in- 
form him, to his surprise, that the three days which he fixed as 
the duration of his visit have lengthened themselves to three 
weeks. ‘I'he Prétre suspects that the attraction is Suzil, and pro- 
ceeds to try experiments. When he and Fritz are alone he tells 
him of a match he knows of for Suzil and notes the effect. His 


ey? 
L 


Suspicions are confirmed. The other friends, who have been in- 


specting works on the farm, return, and Frits beats an ignomin- 
ious retreat with them during the absence of the Prétre. Suzil is 
much afteeted by his sudden departure, and the Prétre finds that 


Cupid has been at work here too. 


In the third act Fritz is at home, cross, gloomy, undecided 
whether to boldly face the ridicule of his friends and make Suzil 
his wife. The Prétre comes in and adds another thorn, by telling 
how nicely all things are going on regarding the match for Suzil. 
He leaves, and Suzil, who has been asked by Fritz’s servant to 
look after the house during her absence, breaks in upon Frilz’s 
melancholy fit. She comes to answer a bell which she thought she 
heard, and enters wiping her eyes. She tells Fritz, in answer to 
his inquiry as to the marriage proposed for her, that she is forced 
into it against her will. He urges her not to sacrifice herself, but 
still cannot bring himself to declare his passion. The entrance of 
They come to 
ask Fritz’s consent to the proposed union. He hears them at 
length, and refuses to grant it. He has at last made up his mind 
to speak, and tells Christel of his love. Christel reminds him of 
the difference of position between them, but finally gives his con- 
sent. Suzil is called in, and of course joyfully accepts. 

Mere child’s play, this plot; but when well acted and well put 
upon the stage, “‘L’Ami Fritz” is a rare treat. The right of re- 
producing it in England and America has recently been sold, and 
prabably it will soon be brought out in New York. H. 0. A. 


LITERATURE. 
THE UNITARIAN REVIEW. 


Tar Unitarian Review for February contains (I.) an instruct- 


ive and laborious article by Dr. A. A. Livermore on “The 
American Physical Man,” He proves, by a large presentation 


5 He backs down, then, at his. 
_ peril, but if he is the man I mean he never backs down, and 


of the best statistics, that the common impression that the 
American is physically degenerate is a prejudice, and bearsno 
careful examination. This impression, we may add, seems 
to rest more upon the less ruddy complexion of the Ameri- 
ean than upon his lack of height, bulk or endurance. The 
evidences of thoughtfulness and ambition in the American 
countenance are characteristic, and take away the burly and 
beefy look that mark Enelishmen of a parallel class. Amer- 
ican women certainly look: more fragile than almost any oth- 
ers, but it is more their pale complexion than their want of 
muscular development that produces the appearance. 

Article IL, by Rev. J. H. Allen, on “The Old Testa- 
ment and the New Criticism,” is timely, and comes from one 
who, for twenty years, has been specially interested in Old 
Testament studies. It will be wise for readers of this compre- 
hensive and careful article to compare it with one of much 
power and learning in the January British (Quarlerly, on 
“The Poetry of the Hebrews,” as it gives a sketch of Old 
Testament eriticism, since the law of literary interpretation 
in its universal spirit, was first applied to the Bible. The 
article in the Quarterly is masterly in almost every way—in 
its learning and its insight and its esthetic quality—but it is 
limited by the theological prejudices of the writer, the En- 
elish theologian scarcely ever becoming bold until he has 
wholly broken with the National church, if not with the 
Christian faith. Mr. Allen is able to be both bold and reyer- 
ent, and he presents without disguise the last results or ten- 
dencies of criticism upon the alleged claims to supernatural 
inspiration, without allowing the value and sacred quality in 
the record to lessen in his hands. He is generous enough 
to defend Matthew Arnold’s definition of the essence of the 
Hebrew testimony. The estimate which Mr. Allen puts upon 
Kuenen’s “Religion of Israel” is somewhat higher than 
the British (Quarterly’s. It seems to be conceded by both 
that it is learned, careful and thorough, but lacks intuition 
and fervor. But the British Quarterly thinks the writer dis- 
qualified by his thorough rationalism for any successful 
dealing with his theme. We suspect it is not his rational- 
ism that hurts him, but only that unspiritual and unpoetic 
constitution, which makes men who could not do any more 
justice to Homer or Milton or Wordsworth than they do to 
Moses and David and Isaiah such wearisome critics of any 
portion of the Bible. Ewald, with all his extravagancies, is 
worth ten thousand Keunens, Colensos and other literalists. 
The half dozen closing pages of Mr. Allen’s article are singu- 
larly broad, sensible and helpful as a summary of the frames of 
feeling in which modern criticism has left reverential minds. 

Article III. Dr. Clarke rebuts the attack by the Nation 


upon the presumption of clergymen mingling in the fray 
with scientific experts over their own questions. He shows 
the fallacy of the Nation’s position, by exhibiting the falsity 
of its definition of science, as “a body of facts which lead 
people familiar with them to infer the existence of certain 
laws.” The statement is hasty and inadequate. All real 
science has three steps—observation, induction, verification. 
The first and third steps are physical; the second, meta- 
physical. The first and third steps belong to experts; but 
the second, to all who are able to reason or to criticise an 
argument. Clergymen do not make themselves judges of 
the facts, but only of the inferences ; and we think, with Dr. 
Clarke, that they are criticised by men in sympathy with the 
materialistic tendencies of modern sczientists because they 
have already put a very serious check upon their assump- 


tions and their haste. We should like to know why Mr. 
Martineau, Mr. Peeton, Dr. Hill and Mr. Bixby are not en- 
titled to deal with the metaphysics of science. The truth is, 
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the experts and specialists everywhere need to have their 


microscopic view corrected by people who have the broader 
sweep of their natural eyes. The telescope and microscope 


hide as 


much as they reveal. They disclose details that 


hinder the vision of complete wholes. Few men are blinder 
to the import of nature than those who only study it as a 
subject of science. It is not only metaphysics, but spiritu- 
ality, imaginative insight and moral feeling, that are needed 
to complete the testimonies of the closest observers of the 
physical facts in nature. Leave science to itvelf, and it will 
soon empty the world not only of God, but of the soul. It 
is, for the same reasons, fatal to poetry and faith, and the 
world would dissolve, as a world fit to live in, were these 


3 


driven out. But happily there is no danger. Only the sci- 


entists just now are very angry that the man of faith will 
not allow all the stones to be thrown from the other side of 
the hedge, They will find themselves not near as victorious 
as they now fancy themselves before they get through with 
“the clergymen.” 


Dr. Morison gives, in the fifth article, “Italy,” a very 
judicial and exhaustive estimate of the present condition of 
that country, so dear to all lovers of beauty and antiquity. 
We have seen no account so fair and so little affected by the 
feelings and prejudices and hopes of the writer. Mr. Mor- 
ison does full justice to the abolition and motives and suc- 
cess of the reformers in politics and economics in that long 
oppressed and distracted country. Its resurrection is cer- 
tainly the miracle of our time. The recovery of its unity, 
the crowning of its king at Rome, the introduction of 
schools and modern commerce, the conquest of liberty for 
all, with the protection of life and property—these are glo- 
rious attained results, and furnish cause for wonder and ex- 


ultation. 


But Mr. Morison thinks the lack of fresh or im- 


provable agricultural resources a very dark factor in the 
-problem of finance. Italy has used up her land, utilized 
her soil to the utmost, and nothing more is to be got out of 
it. (We had supposed, however, that the Campagna might 
be reclaimed by science.) But, worse than this, Catholi- 
cism seems to have used up the utmost capacity for religion 
among Italians. They are either Roman Catholics or athe- 
ists. Religion is the Church of the Pope or it is nothing. 
This, alas! is the issue Rome likes to present. We doubt 
not that Mr. Morison’s fears that existing Protestantism will 


find no 


founded. 


easy and perhaps no final root in Italy, are well 
Our hope is that Romanism will, by the same 


sort of throe by which she ejected Luther and his school from 
her own bosom, be compelled by the remnant of sincerity 
and piety still left in connection with larger vicws of life 
and general truth, than is compatible with her present pre- 


tensions, 


to give birth to a reformation—not at all on the 


basis of the old one—but having a much more radical and 
natural principle at the bottom of it, and to issue in far 
more important results. The Roman church was the mother 
of the great Reformation, and its expiring energy will yet, 


we trust, 


make it the mother of a still greater one. When 


was the world so ready to welcome a simple and natural 
theology, clothed in a richer and more symbolic worship ? 
Is it not what is most wanted now—a cultus which shall sat- 
isfy the social and the esthetic instincts—with a simple dog- 
ma, unvexed with scholastic metaphysics and accessible and 
penetrated with newly-discovered truth? Italy’s religious 
regeneration will not, we judge, come from without, any 
more than her political regeneration has done. One of her 
sons once said to us: “A genaration of atheism must stand 
between Italian superstitions and any chance of true re- 


Saas, 
ligion. 


We hope that generation is nearly exhausted. We 


have faith to believe that great religious reformers are yet 
possible in Italy, and we hope that St. Peter’s and Maria 
Maggiore and St. John’s may yet be the homes of a pure, 
simple, heart-felt worship and faith, which shall have no need 
to call itself Protestant, because there will be no pontifical 
church left to protest against. When Italy becomes the 
seat of a true Christianity, the great changes so long de- 
layed in the English and Lutheran and the American 
churches, will follow easily. It is’ the shadow of Roman 
Catholicism that has stifled Protestantism, as a thoroughly 
brave and whole-souled movement. Rome may again make 
herself the religious head of the Christian world, when she 
asserts the simple faith which alone can succeed the arti- 
ficial one that has lost its power most where it has been 
longest known and tried. 


Mr. Bixby, in his acute and learned article on “Lotze,” 
shows his fine comprehensiveness and capability of the nicest 
discriminations. He is broad, and he is sharp too. He has 
excited in usa lively curiosity to make an immediate acquain- 
tance with his hero, who seems t» be a sort of James Mar- 
tineau ina German garb—more scholastic and learned, not 
less broad and wise, with just as high spirituality and rey- 
erence, if not quite as beautiful and elegant a style. 


But we leave no room to name Dr. Bartol’s striking ser- 
mon, nor the Hditor’s Note Book and the Foreign Periodi- 
cal Literature. They are always interesting, and our read- 
ers must this time judge them for themselves, for we are out 
of space, H.W. B. 
OLD TALES RETOLD; from Greciau Mythology, in Talks around 

the Fire. By Augusta Larned. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book” and ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,” gave a 
rare charm tothe old Grecian legends of gods and goddesses. 
They were among the best books that could be placed in the hands 
of young people, who were just beginning to seek the rich fields of 
classical lore and who needed some such direction and guidance. 
But theiz aim was rather to amuse and interest than to instruct, 
and Miss Larned in re-telling these ‘‘Old Tales from Grecian My- 
thology’ has enough fresh and untried ground to fill. 

We are not acquainted with any book that fills just the same 
place and fills it so admirably. Inaseries of ‘talks around the 
fire’ between an aunt and her nephews and nieces the whole realm 
of Grecian Mythology is thoroughly gone over. The subject is so 
familiar that it would almost seem impossible to put much fresh- 
ness into its treatment. But this very thing Miss Larned has done. 
She has put life into what might have been mere dead bones, dust 
and ashes. The secret, of course, is that she herself is enthusias- 
tic and has caught the real spirit of that about which she is writ- 
ing, has had a clear vision of the beauty and deep significance of 
what to common minds seems only a silly fable, or at best the 
crazy wanderings of a dream. Indeed, there is more than an ap- 
preciation of tue esthetic value of the Grecian myths. Miss Lar- 
ned’s ‘*Talks’’ have a truly philosophical basis. They show 
clearly enough that the Greeks were not mere forgers of fables, the 
makers of airy conceits and fancies; but that their ‘‘mythology ”’ 
was truly to them a religion, and that in the high serse in which 
we use the word to-day. Take for instance these few thoughtful 
sentences, showing how truly the author has understood or felt the 
importance of her theme. Inthe introductory ‘‘ Talk” Aunt Abby 
says: ‘‘ These mythological stories Iam going to relate are some 
of the purest poetry. They sprang in great measure out of an in- 
tense love of beauty with an underlying truth. We ought not to 
regard them as mere fantastic tales, nor old and vagrant fancies, 
for they all have a germ of deep meaning and tock hold of the re- 
ligious life of the people.” / 

Now nothing can be truer than this: Whatever these old myths 
seem to us, whatever they meant to the Greeks of thetime of Soc- 
rates and Plato—that is, in the skeptical age—at the first, in the 
days of Homer and Hesiod, their ‘‘ mythology” ‘‘ took strong hold 
of the religious life of the people.” And all our best modern schol- 
ars are teaching us not to despise these early systems—if systems 
they can be called—of religious faith. Miss Larned further says: 
«‘Those gods and goddesses came out of the awe, fear, love and 
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reverence of souls reaching out toward something to worship.” 
Any such outgrowth must be recognized as having the divine right 
to existence, however puerile it may seem to us. 

In telling the stories of the different gods—Zeus, the god of the 
sea, the divine mother, the god of music, the divine huntress, the 
god of war, etc.—Miss Larned follows a very simple yet ingenious 
method of questions and answers which bring out all the principal 
points of interest and religious significance in the characters of 
the various gods and goddesses, and tells all the legends concern- 
ing them ina very satisfactory manner. And itis curious to see 
how much information is thus inwoven in a single chapter, so that 
if the book were actually used in schools, pupils would find enough 
in a few pages to make a sufficiently long ‘‘lesson.”’ 

Miss Larne | seems to be familiar with the researches of modern 
scholars, and she contrives to present her knowledge in a very sim- 
ple and attractive form. We are sure that young people—and 
people not so very young—will be greatly helped by her charming 
’ presentation of ‘‘ Old Tales” that can hardly be told too often and 
which shed new grace and lustre when touched by such a dexter- 
ous hand. Moreover, a perusal of the book can hardly fail to 
make the fair-minded reader more just and tolerant, and truly lib- 
eral in his feeling toward a noble people, who held a faith which, 
however childish it may now appear to us, was to them full of dig- 
nity and sweetness and even solemn religious meaning. 


THANKFUL Buossom. A Romance of the Jerseys., 
| ; Harte. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

| A bright, fresh little story of Revolutionary days, that takes us 
away from Mr. Harte’s favorite field—‘‘the great, unlimited 
West.” And we cannot help saying that we are slightly grateful 
for the change. It may be that we were becoming just a, trifle 
weary of his rough, swearing miners and wicked gamblers and 
abandoned outeasts. They certainly did not form ‘the best soci- 
ety ’’—though of course we were glad to find that, under all their 
outward barbarism, they still retained some sparks of nobility, 
| which came out now and then in strange gleams and flashes. 

But this story of ‘‘Thankful Blossom” is in pleasant contrast 
to all these horrors. It isa simple tale of a pretty young girl, 
living in the exciting times of the American Revolution, who was 
not treated very well by one loyer, who herself behaved very badly 
to a second gentleman, but who ended by adoring him and doing 
him a great service. Thankfulis a quaint, charming, coquettish, 
and extremely impulsive young woman, who, for all that we can see 
might live now-a-days just as well as one hundred years ago. But 
the setting in which she is placed lends additional piquaney and 
grace to her dainty figure, and very pretty and bewitching it is. 
The other characters are not very strougly individual; but the 
hero is gallant and brave enough for a love story, and the fickle 
Captain Brewster is not badly drawn. We even haye a glimpse of 
General Washington and his lady, who are sufficiently ‘historical ” 
to satisfy our very unhistorical mind. 

Here and there are graceful descriptions and some very clever 
passages, which show Mr. Harte has not lost his old power. For 
example, ‘‘ There is no flattery, however outrageous, that a man 
will not accept from the woman who he believes loves him. He 
will perhaps doubt its influence inthe colder judgment of man- 
kind; but he will consider that this poor creature, at least, under- 
stands him, and in some vague way represents the eternal but un- 
recognized verities, and when this is voiced by lips that are young, 
and warm, and red it is somehow quite as convincing as the blood- 
less, remoter utterances of posterity.” 

We find it extremely difficult to criticize this story. Indeed, it 
. is hardly a book to be criticized at all. It is a bright, cheery tale, 

—not over full of passion or philosophy, perhaps,—to bo read at a 

sitting, smiled over, laughed over, or cried over, as the case may 

be. It ‘“‘reads of itself.” But, after some reflection, the reader 
' may discover that it has required no little art to meke the simple 

story so fresh and attractive—the heroine so natural and, in spite 

of her naughtiness, so charming—as has been doneat the hands of 
” Mr. Harte. 


By Bret 


RBIEF NOTICES. 
SappHo. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Franz Grillparzer. Trans- 
lated by Ellen Frothingham. 
GoETHE’s WEST-EASTERLY Divan. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by John Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The first of these will be much the more attractive to most read- 
: ers, and a very interesting little book it is, making much the same 
. impression upon the mind as Talfourd’s ‘‘Ion.” The reader’s 

sympathy is powerfully drawn toward each of the leading charac- 


_more delicate and profound. 


ters, and the divided interest continues to the end of the play. 
Miss Frothingham has done her work thoroughly, and we heartily 
commend the book to our readers. 

The West-Easterly Diyan was the product of the Napoleonic pe- 


riod, when Goethe, sick of political intrigue, and nct participating 


strongly in the fever of the time, sought to bury himself in a phase 
of life and thought as far removed as possible from that by which 
he was surrounded. He steeped himself in the Oriental and sang 
as a bird in Persian groves, but a bird of aGerman strain. Tothe 
American reader the poems vary greatly in clearness and interest. 
The form is often a cramped one—at least in the English version— 
and sometimes seems unnecessarily to jlamper the sense; then 
again you chance upon thesweetest and tenderest verses. In the 
‘Book of the Singer,” ‘‘ Book of IN Humor,” ‘‘ Book of Love,” 
‘Book of Suleika,” *° Book of the Cup-Bearer,” ‘‘ Book of Para- 
dise,” and half a dozen others, the thought runs from one end of 
the gunut to the other, emitting sparkles all the way. 

Mr. Weiss has prefixed to his translation an historical preface, 
and has added to it copious notes. 


PorMs oF PuAces. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. France. I., IT. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

We have here the latest gleanings from Mr. Longfellow’s Scrap- 
book, and feel anew our indebteduess to him for gathering so 
many choice poems into such dainty volumes. The selections are 
from widely scattered authors, American, English, French, Ger- ~ 
man, ete., from the familiar and the obscure, old and new, and 
where translations are given we have the names of hoth author and 
translator. Not the least satisfactory are some of Miss Preston’s 
recent translations from the Trouveres of Provence. The second 
volume includes a brief section devoted to Savoy, and mainly 
referring to Mont Blanc and Chamouni. 

It was, certainly, a pleasant idea thus to group together the 
winged verses which various poets had let fly to hover over favor- 
ite spots. 


Str RoGeER Dr CovEeRLEY. From The Spectator. 
Haberton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 

Dear old Sir Roger! How farit carries us from our life of to- 
day, here in America, to turn over the pages of this record, and 
follow thee again in the even tenor of thy peacefuk and decorous 
life! 

As Mr. Haberton says, there is no doubt that the De Coverley 
papers have been previously collected, but we can hardly regret 

“that the collections have disappeared since the circumstance has 
induced the Messrs. Putnam to place upon the market this pretty 
little book. And that they intrusted the preparation of it to good 
hands, is evidenced by the fact that Mr. Haberton here presents 
the essays unaltered, and merely offers a brief and pertinent intro- 
duction. May the handy volume circulate far and wide, and act 
as a sedative upon the excited nerves of many a one amoag our 
hurrying, over-worked, and over-anxious people, bringing visions 
of a life which had some virtues which the present has not, that 
we may well afford to recall. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CiTy OF NEW YorK. By Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb. New York, and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. Parts 
9 and 10. 

By these numbers the record is brought to 1710. In addition to 
the dry facts of political history Captain Kidd and the pirates are 
briefly alluded to, and the administrations of Governors Fletcher, 
Bellomont, Cornbury and Lovelace are made interesting by the re- 
lation of many incidents, while a curious romance in the life of Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, founder of the Bank of England and Lord May- 
or of London, is Shown to have produced important reeults here in 
New York. The DePeyster, Livingston, Van Cortlandt and Phil- 
ipse families, and others receive duemention. Maps of New York 
are inserted, also portraits and full-page court scenes. The letter- 
press is remarkably good. The pictorial illustrations are less 
meritorious. 


Edited by John 


THE DUCHESS OE ROSEMARY LANE. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Farjeon it a poet, and his prose is full of that exquisite imagina- 
tion which is often lacking in those poets who write in verse and 
rhythmical metre. Some may think that his stories lack strength 
and dramatic power, but the power is there, and it lies in the 
subtle comprehension of forces lying dormantin people of modest 
exterior. His keen sense of humor and pathos remind the reader 
of Dickens, but his characters are more life-like, and his insight 
The Duchess of Rosemary Lane is 
a poor little waif of gentle but illegitimate extraction, who, for 


A Novel, by B. L. Farjeon. 
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She has no name, and they give 
her this aristocratic title as a sort of acknowledgment of her 
right to superior eonsideration and deference. Her protectress, 
Sallie, is a plain, unattractive child, full of a passion for worship 
which she pours upon the little Duchess, and so satisfies her own 
quaint, original nature. Sallie reminds us of Little Dorrit in her 
devotion to her charge, and really wins a stronger interest than 
her selfish little idol. The story is the oft repeated one of shame 
and suffering, with a prosperous betrayer, a broken-hearted woman, 
and a ‘‘lovely lad” who has a ‘fortunate mole” on his cheek, 
which is supposed to insure him wealth and happiness, but instead 
he breaks his mother’s heart by theft and drunkenness. The story 
is not remarkable, but the delicate descriptions and refined color- 
ing recall the author’s best novel, Joshua Marvel, which is full of 
the same vivid imagination and poetical expression, 

GATHERED LEAVES. Poems by Frances A. B. Dunning. Chicago: 

Palmer, Augir & Co. 1877. 

This book is, as the title indicates, a collection of many poems 
which have from time to time unfolded in the author’s thought, as 
occasion has called them forth. Unlike ‘‘gathered leaves” how- | 
ever, they still keep their freshness and life; and here and there a 
choice flower peeps through them prophetic of fruit and seed. 

The poems are on various themes. Many are inspired by do- 
mestic love,—-especially by maternal joy and sorrow—and the au- 
thor shows a hearty sympathy with children. 

She thus finely expresses the deeper truth about sorrow: 

‘* Foolish comforters are they 
Who in hopeful accents say, 
Time will pass and grief will die, 
Joy will conquer by and by. 


“* Love is love, till that be past, 
Grief for love’s sake too will last ; 
Time can wed in one the twain, 
Grief alone makes loss a gain.” 

Many of the poems will be recognized as having already ap- 
peared in the LIBERAL CHRISTIAN or Christian Register. In all 
of them the moral tone is high, the sentiment true and pure, 

TEP Mis ess 
SHADOWS ON THE SNow. By B. L. Farjeon. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. ; 

Here is another story by Farjeon, but very inferier to his best 
efforts. It is written carelessly, and a tinge of superstition spoilse 
the imagery and makes it coarse and unreal. What a pity that a 
man of such genuine genius should write a book merely to sell. 
A very dingy light, we must confess, seems to be the souree and 
cause of these somewhat colorless ‘‘Shadows on the Snow,” ; 


From DREAMS TO WAKING. A Novel. By Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton, 
Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

A fair novel, but not remarkable either in description or charac- 
terization. Two women in love with a handsome scapegrace; the 
one a passionate, but weak and scheming Southern girl, unserupu- 
lous and fascinating; the other, strong, high-toned, imaginative 
and trusting. Such elements must always excite a certain degree 
of interest, but there is no lasting power in the particular combi- 
nations of them in this book, and we forget the characters as we 
would casual acquaintances who make no strong impression upon 
us, 


LITERARY NOTES. _ 


Srx London publishers have issued as many editions of ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies.” 


‘‘L’AMI Fritz” is to be translated into English, and published 
by Scribner. 

THE February number of the Fortnightly Review will contain 
articles by Mr. Lowe and Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

WORCESTER’s dictionaries have changed publishers. J, B. 
Lippincott & Oo., Philadelphia, have purchased the plates and 
copyright of the entire series (seven), and they will hereafter bear 
their imprint. 

THE Rey. O. B. Frothingham has been for several years engaged 
in the preparation of a work of research sufficiently defined by its 
title, ‘‘The Cradle of the Christ: a Study in Primitive Ghristian- 
ity.” It will be issued within the month by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE illustrations of Clarence Oook’s papers on furniture (of 
which the ninth will soon appear in Scribner) were all executed 


under Mr. Cook’s personal supervision, and cost the magazine 
about five thousand dollars. There will bo eleven or twelve pa- 
pers in all. 4 

M. Renan is now correcting the proofs of the fifth volume of 
his ‘‘Origines du Christianisme,’’ which will appear in April next. 
This volume, which was originally to be the last of the series, 
only comes down to Trajan, and will be followed by a sixth, which 
will come down to Mareus Aurelius. M. Rénan will probably 
undertake, after its publication, a History of the Jewish People. 

PROFESSOR FAwoErTT, the English political economist, has in 
preparation a work on protection and free trade, in which will be 
considered the arguments of the advocates of protection in this 
country and in the British colonies, and an inquiry into the causes 
which have prevented the realization of the predictions of the 


general adoption of free trade which were so constantly made at: 


the time of the repeal of the corn laws and of the negotiation of 
the commercial treaty with France. 


JOHN RUSKIN, it is said, has “carefully projected,” amassed 
materials for, and in some instances begun, a history of fifteenth- 
c2ntury Florentine art, in six volumes; an analysis of Attic art of 
the fifth century B.C., in three volumes; a history of northe:n 
thirteenth-century art, in ten volumes ; a life of Turner, in tour vol- 
umes; a life of Scott, in seven volumes; a life of Xenophon, in ten 
volumes ; a Commentary on Hesiod, in nine volumes; and a general 
description of the geology end botany of the Alps, in twenty- 
four volumes! 


THE Commissioner of Education has recently given to the pub- 
lie a report on the public libraries of the Uniced States. It is a 
remarkable document, comprising nearly 1,200 pages, full of inter- 
esting-information on the subject, 

The summary is. that in the United States there are 3,682 libra- 
ries, numbering 300 volumes each and upwards. The total of yol- 
umes is 12,276,964, not including Sunday school or district school 
libraries. Nearly ten ‘nillions of these books are in active use 
annually. Over 1,500,000 pamphlets are reported in these libraries. 
The names of 1,600 librarians are given. The permanent fund of 
1,722 libraries is $6,000,000. The annual income of 830 is about 
$1,500,000. In 1776 there were 29 libraries, with 45,623 volumes. 
In 1800, 49 libraries, with 80,000 volumes. 2,240 libraries have been 
formed since 1850. More than thirty millions of dollars have been 
given by individuals for libraries. 

The libraries of ten large cities in the United States are com- 
pared. ’ 

The reports of the libraries in the Southern States will attract 
attention. The officers of Catholic libraries, in their reports ex- 
hibit an interest in the subject and marked liberality and tolera- 
tion towards Protestant books. California has expended $138,564 
for libraries in the last ten years, besides individual contributions. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS 
q From G. P. Putnan®s Sons. 

‘Toe Jukes.” A Study of Crime, Pauperism, Disease and Heredity. By R. Ss. Dug- 

dale, 

f From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 
Aw Intropuction To PoLrTicAL Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, LL.D. $1.50. 
Tue Lire AND CorRESsPONDENCE OF Tuomas ARNoLD, D.D. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 

ley, D.D. Two volumes in one. $2.5). 


From Macmillan & Co. 
Scimnce Lectures at Sour KENSINGTON. Outline ot Field Geology. By Prof. Geikie. 
LL.D., F.R.S. Paper, 20 cents. The Absorption of Light and the Colours of Natural 
Bodies. By Prof, Stokes, F.R.S. Paper, 20 cents. _ 


from Harper §- Brothers, New York. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LorD Macautay. Edited by George Otto Trevelyan, 
M.P. 
A Rink 70 Kurva: Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. 
maps, etc. 
WEAVERS AND Wert, A Noyel. By Miss Braddon, 
ANNIE WARWICK. 


By Fred Burnaby. With 
Paper, 25 cents. 4 
A Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik. 50 cents. 


From State Board of Health, Lansing, Mich. 
Fourra ANNUAL Report State Boarp or HeAura, 


SELECTIONS. 
THE WORKING MAN’S SUNDAY. 


TH. EDUCATION, 


Ir still remains to hint what might be done with 
in this third aspect, as the people’s education day. 
of intellectual education. 
thoughts of the day. This other is 
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view, not yet systematically adopted by any of our States. 

The broad fact to be remembered is that the day must be 
occupied in order to be saved. An idle Sunday is not a rest 
Sunday, and it is the kind of Sunday that makes the recrea- 
tion dangerous. A fact almost as broad is that it is not and 
will not be occupied to any large extent by workingmen in 
church going. Fill the churches full and outside there are 
multitudes who cannot get in, and would not if they could ; 
and yet the day must be occupied in order to be saved. 
Where recreation is debarred and nothing is done for edu- 
cation, is it not a hard case? Where recreation is allowed, 
and nothing is done for education, then, as I s.id, the heart 
grows sick. In either case, remembering how much the 
week-day’s work ministers in yarious ways to the good of 
body, mind and character, it may be seriously doubted 
whether the Sunday, in spite of all the churches do, is not 
the least inspiring day for true manhood of all the seven. 
Tf the cities could be polled of a rainy Sunday, inaction, 
idleness, listlessness, would be found, ] fear, the actually 
prevailing characteristic. Not one-half the population can 
handle a leisure day so as not to be bored or harmed by it! 
And, below a certain grade of mental resource and of home- 
attractiveness, it is that idleness, inaction, listlessness, which 
leads to the low companionship, the drunkenness, the profli- 
gacy of the Sunday waste. 

Summer and Winter must be here distinguished. In our 
Northern cities for six months of the year the day can hardly 
be an outdoor day. 
and an average city clerk or mechanic. 
church, or if he goes, that takes but a long hour. 
nothing be done to help him save his day? 

There is the public library reading-room on Sundays; 
there it wasn’t till three or four years ago, thanks to some of 
the clerks’ good friends. But in Boston, after ten separate 
struggles during a seventeen years’ campaign, it has stood 
open to him since Feb. 9, 1873. He has scanty time for papers 
or magazines through the week, and there he will find a 
feast of them. If you go there you will see him any Sunday 
afternoon or evening. According to the last report of the 
Boston Library, at the central reading-room it takes on the 
average that day four hundred and seventy-six periodicals to 
feed him and his fellows—the Winter average, apart from the 
Summer, much exceeding this—and on full Sundays the con- 
gregation overflows into the next room. “A very consider- 
able proportion are persons who do not, or cannot, visit the 
library on week-days—reporters, mechanics and those who 
work early and late.” At the Christian Union reading-room 
in Boston they read books as well as papers. When that 
institution was reorganized in 1868, without a word said to 
any one, it simply left the book-shelves free on Sunday, and 
no one said a word against the liberty. ‘“ Probably three 
times as many readers there as on the week-days; before the 
morning church and through the afternoon and evening. I 
would rather close it any other day than Sunday,” says the 
President. The Milwaukee Library ventured to do the same 
in 1869 or 1870. In Philadelphia, also, the Mercantile Li- 
brary followed suit in 1870. Before the second year was out 
the attendance averaged seven hundred, “nearly all young 
men,” and itreports gradually increasing numbers ever since. 
The Cincinnati Public Library, opening its doors on a March 
Sunday of 1871, has, the past year, averaged over eleven 
hundred in its Sunday reading-rooms. ‘“ How many were 
genuine, how many are loafers in search of a warm place on 
Sunday, I know not,” writes the friend I quote. But where 
might the loafers have been otherwise ? 

After all is done that can be done, the reading-rooms will 
hold but a few hundreds, or, at most, small thousands, of 
the idlers. Where else, then, can our clerk go on his Winter 
Sunday? To some museum, some art exhibition? Alas! 
no. That indeed would win him; but that is still among 
things tabu in New England. Moreover, the Stiate has none 
to open. But private citizens have. Will they not soon be 
moved to organize the “ Loan Collection” as the next new 
instrument of education in the cities—to generously resolve 
together that what their wealth and retinement. open to 
themselves all months and days shall be also opened, regu- 
larly opened, for a Winter month or two, to those less fortu- 
nate? And opened mo&st freely on that day when it could be 
used by the thousands who have no other day than Sunday 
on which, with fresh minds and clean clothes and the feeling 
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Will not the directors of the Natural History collection, of 
the new art museums now forming, of the recurring mechan- 
ics’ exhibitions, consider earnestly whether it lie not in their 
power and within their privilege to help the idle population 
to keep their Sunday better ? 

The lecture is a third lever of Sunday education lately 
taken in hand by us here in America. In Boston, for the 
seven or eight past winters, the Free Religious Association 
has arranged a course of ten or twelve Sunday afternoon 
Jectures in Horticultural Hall. The lecturers have been 
Jew. Roman Catholic, Protestant of more than one denomin- 
ation, Theist, Atheist,—as thinkers having equal rights. Indi- 
vidual freedom, with fellowship in religion, is the Associa- 
tion’s motto. Its members have usually very definite 
convictions of their own, some haying one kind, some 
another; but they are allied in their society to maintain one 
public platform where differences of belief shall meet on 
friendly terms in virtue of a common love of truth and of 
charity—where the differences of belief shall meet as in sects 
only the similarities meet. Accordingly many speakers have 
been sought to speak for various phases of religious thought, 
many more than have felt able or else willing to accept the 
invitation. But not religion only or morals,—social problems, 
history, biography, science, art, have turnished topics. The 
lectures are meant to be “solid”; and the audience, a 
thoughtful set of listeners, ranges from three or four hun- 
dred to occasionally thrice that number. 

Chicago bravely led the way in a more popular moyement, 

and has this story to tell about it: Some thirty months ago 
a company of young men began the work “ with abundant 
faith and a cash capital of six dollars.” They have provided 
three courses of lectures. Last winter’s course lasted seven 
months, and the audience present averaged thirteen hundred 
and seventy-five persons; the audience absent being ail whom 
the circulation of ‘the city newspapers printing verbatim 
reports could reach. he lecture-topics embrace nearly all 
the great themes of thought except theology, which is let 
alone. And this present winter the purely popular speakers 
occasionally engaged hitherto have been dropped from the 
list. 
e We know in Boston how the Lowell Institute is oyer- 
crowded to hear any good narrator who goes there with a 
stereopticon. Let the chance be widely known, and on the 
winter Sunday afternoon or evening which so many people 
know not what to do with, at a ten cents’ admission, our 
Music Hall would be well filled to travel with such a man 
through any country on the globe, or to follow him into the 
wonder-lands of science or along the tracks of history and 
biography. 

More than this. No one wants the common school to go 
on and make a seventh day’s work for children and teachers 
that have already been working five or six. But it would be 
keeping a vest-day in the true sense, if on Sundays—as, of 
late, on winter evenings—extra classes should be taught of 
youths whose six week-days are six long work-days: imdus- 
trial classes, especially, in which practical training should be 
given to beginners who often have to leave the school so 
early for the work-shop and the warehouse. It is no new 
thought. Abroad itis 1» common practice. Norway and 
Sweden, Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Bavaria, Baden and Wur- 
temberg, and some few towns in France, all have such 
Sunday-schools for apprentices and journeymen and factory- 
hands; classes where those who have only half learned what 
the regular school gave, may clinch that little, and where 
those who wish to carry their scanty education farther may 
do so. For these latter, besides the common studies, the 
science that comes into his handicraft is practically taught 
the young mechanic;.book-keeping and the languages are 
taught the clerk. And almost invariably such schools are 
drawing-schools. I*rom eight to eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or perhaps from two to five o'clock in the afternoon, 
they meet. “Industrial Schools of Improvement” they are 
called in Wurtemberg, where seventy out of a hundred ap- 
prentices receive instruction in them. Why should not 
something of that kind be done here? Why on Sunday 
should not an empty school-hall hold the voluntary singing- 
class and drawing-class? Or the teacher guiding older 
listeners than children through the elements of science, 
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political economy, the laws of health, the lessons of history ? 
There might be occasion for Sunday-school teachers of this 
kind to volunteer and give their hour or two, as others do in 
the Sunday-school of the usual kind. Or the support of 
such a Sunday teacher would worthily be grafted on the 
churches as part of their mission-work. 

And now to end. I have spoken of three uses of the Sun- 
day,—Rest, Recreation, Education. Let the ‘“working- 
man” cleave to the first as he values the other two. It is 
their indispensable condition. But let not society by its 
customs or its laws hinder him from giving noble mean- 
ings to these other two. Even were the Bible-stories true, 
the best memorial of a creation-day would still be to use it 
for wise re-creation; the best memorial of a Redeemer’s 
resurrection-day would be to make it minister to true re- 
demption for our fellows and ourselves. It is for a great- 
ened, not a lessened, Sunday reverence that I plead. 
Betause the single systematic improvement of the day does 
not avail for all, shall we oppose, or rather favor, an ampler 
system of improvement? Who abolishes the Sunday? No 
class of earnest citizens so much as they who try to limit it 
to but one use, worship. Why? Because, so doing, they 
tend to abolish even that use. Who save the Sunday even 
for worship? They who would open it to many uses, but 
who spur themselves and others to make, among the many, 
the higher uses win the day. To do that is to save the 
Sunday to the “working-man,” and put more swn into it 
that it may bless him through and through.—F tracts from 
an address by W. C. Gannett, reported in the Index. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 
A LESSON. 
I HEARD a pouting little maid, 
In childhood’s dewy morn, 


_ Lamenting tha the rose was stemmed 
Upon a cruel thorn. 


L saw a sweet-faced mother, 
Tn life’s hushed evening hour, 
Smile, grateful that the thorns were crowned ‘ 
With such a glorious flower. 
New York Tribune. 


JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN; OR, THE EMPEROR 
AND THE REPUBLICAN. 


[Retold from Berthold Auerbach for Tan Inquirer. | 
BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


CHAPTER IY. 
BROTHER AND SISTER ON THE THRONE. 

Tur gardens of Versailles were bathed in the peaceful, ten- 
der moonlight, the fountains plashed, the nightingale sang. 
General Steuben paced the ornamented walks, hoping to be 
able to speak to the Emperor or to one of his suite. But he 
met no one, for that evening a grand banquet was given at 
the palace. While strolling in the more retired paths, re- 
mote from the ringing laughter and music, all at once he 
heard a man’s voice saying in German: “ You have at least 
gained this by your journey, dear Colloredo; you have 
studied the French musketry practice, but I, I go home 
poor; and the Emperor carries back nothing but the know- 
ledge of some free thinkers, of a few deaf and dumb institn- 
tions, foundling hospitals and trash of that sort.” 

“Tf the Emperor would accompany his sister, Marie An- 
toinette, to the hunt to-morrow he might yet gain something; 
but he must needs see this sly revolutionist, Franklin.” 

At these words Steuben stepped up to the men and said: 
* Count Colloredo! we have stood as enemies on the field of 
battle, but now in a foreign land we are Germans. 
to give to you, to the Emperor, a warning.” 

* With whom haye I the honor?” inquired Colloredo. 

* My name is of no consequence in this matter. 


I have 


I am 


not permitted to mention it, out of regard to my friends 
with whom I here live. All I have to say is, that the Em- 
peror should not be at the Abbe Niccoli’s breakfast to-mor- 
row, where he expects to meet the American Franklin.” 

- “Why not?” 

“There are some intrigues on foot—their contrivers I 
must not name. There are men to whom Joseph’s popular- 
ity with the French people is offensive. The plan is to put 
the Emperor in the shade, if not to humiliate him. 

“ Unknown friend,” said Colloredo, “we believe you and 
we will warn the Emperor. But will you not give us your 
name? I pledge you my honor to impart it only to the 
Emperor. He will show himself grateful to his secret 
friend.” 

“T only fulfil my duty, as a German, to our Emperor. 
The mention of my name would compromise my friends. 
Give me your hand, Count. I bid farewell now to my father- 
land.” ; 

Joseph, who had remained at the palace after the night of 
the banquet, was the next morning walking in the garden 
with his sister, Marie Antoinette. The Court had gone to 
the hunt, of which Louis XVI. was passionately fond. 

“ You are frightfully painted,” said the Emperor in good- 
humored familiarity. 

“And you would like to wash off the paint from all 
Paris,” replied the Queen. “You take particular delight in 
seeing the world in undress.” 


The Emperor kept silence. After awhile he began in a 
gentle tone: “Iam soon to leave you. I have declined to 
go to the hunt, in order. to pass this morning hour in a 
brotherly way with you. I have had no success in my meas- 
ures of State policy with the king. He is thoroughly well 
meaning,. but timorous, and lets himself be compelled hy 
circumstances, rather than tu decide for himself.” 


“TJ understand nothing of government and political mat- 
ters. The king and I, when we heard of the death of Louis 
XV., fell on our knees and prayed, ‘O God, protect us, we 
are still too young to reign!” 

The Emperor looked with emotion at his sister's counte- 
nance; her eyes glistened, her innocent nature was revealed, 
and Joseph appealed now directly to- her heart to lay aside 
that proud confidence in virtue, which led her, conscious of 
the purity of her own motives, to expose herself to miscon- 
struction. ‘ 

The delicate mouth of the queen at first expressed dis- 
pleasure and defiance, but she soon resumed her smile. 
“Joseph,” said she jestingly, “you came here with your 
glue-pot to stick the alliance more firmly together. And 
what do you do? . You try to show us that all our house- 
holti furniture is mere useless lumber; you come into a for- 
eign land and want to have the people talk in your own lan- 
ouage.” 

“Him whom I would have for my friend I try to bring 
over to my views,” replied Joseph; “otherwise I should be 
dishonorable, and our relation would have no permanence.” 

“T know you mean well; but you might take your antipo- 
des for a pattern.” 

“My antipodes? Who is that?” 

“The Solon of Passy; he is one of the most significant, 
and at the same time one of the most agreeable of men. He 
says that-no man can get clear of death and blame, and 
therefore no man should wilfully bring them on himself. 


This Franklin wishes to win us over and—come here, Diana,” ~ 


interrupted she suddenly, as she spoke to a grey-hound. 
“Do you see, brother, if you want to win one you must 
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whistle to him and stroke him, not scold and chase him 
away.” 

* Are you, too, a worshipper of this Dr. Franklin?” 

“By no means! His virtue is too rough for me. Plain 
forms of address, a republican frock, a grey-haired man 
with silver locks, holding a curly-headed grandchild by the 
hand—this pleases the French. But this giddiness, this 
enthusiasm for liberty, is only a fashion, which will soon be 
of yesterday. Instead of whist it is all the mode to play Bos- 
ton now, in honor of the Bostonians, because Boston was 
the first place to revolutionize. And this Franklin under- 
stands very well how to coquet with that simplicity of his.” 

Joseph endeavored to make it out to her that she was also 
charmed with the man, and that she now was trying to 
excite a laugh by her raillery. 

“ And now,” said Marie Antoinette of a sudden, “I beg 
you, dear brother—I know that you wish to see Franklin 
to: day—I beg you not to doit. There’s some plan against 
you.” . 

Joseph looked up astonished, for this was the second 
time to-day that he had been warned in regard to compro- 
mising his dignity. But he was not willing to give up his 
intention. His sister entreated to devote the morning to 
her. Seven years before, on the 30th of May, when she and 
the dauphin made their first entrance together into Paris, 
one hundred persons had been killed, and nearly a thousand 
seriously hurt, in the crowd assembled in the Place Louis 
XV. to witness the fireworks. “This 30th of May is always 
a terror to me; [ never can shake off the feeling that it will 
bring to me some frightful disaster.” said the Queen sadly. 
And it was as she had foreboded, for in fifteen years from 
this day, her innocent life was sacrificed on that same square 
where the accident had happened. The Emperor, seeing 
his sister so affected, dismissed the carriage and remained 
with her. 

The hour struck nine at the ambassador’s, where states- 
men, noblemen and philosophers were assembled, but the 
Emperor did not come. It struck ten, and still he had not 
arrived; it struck eleven, and they waited in vain. The 
populace in the streets became impatient; they sang ribald 

songs concerning the Court; there was a universal rest- 
lessness, as when they are deprived of some expected 
spectacle. The carriages at last drove away and the popu- 
lace scattered. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
NARCISSUS. 


Lone, long ago, when the world was quite a young world, 
and much more simple in its ways than to-day, people be- 
lieved in a great many things that we are much too wise and 
clever to have any faith in now. . For even a little child, who 
loves to hear fairy tales read by the nursery fire, knows that 
the Enchanted Princess and the White Cat, dear little Cin- 
derella and her kind godmother, and little brave Jack with 
his beanstalk, have all vanished from the world and only live 
now in story-books and on the lips of mothers and nurses. 

But in these funny old times of which I am going to tell 
you, even the big people believed that a great many races of 
strange and beautiful creatures lived in this world beside 
them, and helped to take care of it, and sometimes to make 
it a better plfte. Among these creatures were many beauti- 
ful maidens who were called nymphs, and who, like our 
friends tha fairy folk, lived in the woods and glens and for- 


(for they were not idle) was to see that the brools and 
rivers flowed clear and bright, that the flowers in the valleys 
‘yrew and the trees blossomed, and that the herds and flocks 
were kept from harm. For in that old time the springs 
and fountains, rivers, mountains and trees, and everything 
that we are now taught to call the works of nature, were 
worshipped as living beings, who gave life and health and 
blessing to all around them, and this beautiful thought has 
been wrought into many delightful stories which people love to 
read now, and carved into statues and painted into pictures 
which many travel a long, long way to see. 

Now ina part of the world where the sun always shone, 
and the days passed by like a bright summer holiday, there 
lived and grew a beautiful youth who was called Narcissus. 
Alf his days were passed in the woods and valleys and under 
the bright open sky, and he knew where the birds built 
their nests and reared their little ones, where the shy little 
wood-flowers hid their cups under the fallen leaves, and 
where the enshrined tufts of moss were greenest and round. 
est. For playmates he had all those beautiful nymphs we 
have been hearing about, and when he grew weary of 
wandering in the forest glades, and making garlands of wild 
flowers, he could lie down beside some cool rippling stream, 
or play with the sparkling diamond sprays of a fountain. 
Everybody liked to be with Narcissus, because he was very 
beautiful to look upon, so tall and straight and fair; but he 
had one very sad fault, which to any one who knew him 
well and looked closely at him, threw an ugly shadow, like 
a veil, over his beauty. Narcissus cared for no one except 
himself. 

All the keen pleasure of giving back love and affection 
was denied to him; and, as it always brings a warmer glow 
to our hearts to give out than to take in, you may be sure 


that even Narcissus would have had a happier life if he had 
had a friend to care for and to love, 

Among his playmates, the one who loved him the most 

was a nymph called Echo. Now we know what a very silly 
and foolish maiden Echo is, and how she cannot speak at all 
till some one else speaks, and even then can only repeat what 
others have said, whether it is wise or foolish. But I must 
tell you that this was not always the case. Echo was once 
a lively and gay nymph, who spoke so much and so fast that 
if she had lived in our day I think we should have called her 
a chatterbox. And this same gift of speech which she 
might have used to some good end, led her once into the 
great sin of deception, and as a punishment, the gods, who 
ruled the world in those days, decreed that never more 
should Echo utter words of her own framing. So, partly 
because of this sad disgrace, and partly because Narcissus 
would show ber no love or kindness, poor Echo pined and 
faded away till nothing of her was left but the voice which 
children yet love to rouse among the rocks with gay repeti- 
tions of their own names. Even in those days, you see, 
though people had not the bright hope that we have to help 
them to do right, they yet knew very well that wrong-doing 
is always followed by punishment. And because of this sad 
fault of hers, poor Echo could never again speak anything 
true, or pure, or kind out of her own heart, but always only 
imitate the thoughts and wishes and words of other peo- 
ple. 

And something very sad happened to Narcissus too, be- 
cause of this ugly black spot in his heart, for he lived on 
from day to day in a dream of loveliness which he thought 
was made for himself alone, and took all the wonders of the 
woodland, the warmth of the sunshine, and the glad- 


ests and in the mountains. The work given them to do| ness of health and life as so many tributes to his youth 


and his beauty, and not as delights given him to share with 
others. 

It came to pass that one day, wearied with sport, he left 
his playmates and wandered alone in a shady glade of the 
forest. And so, with lingering, enjoyin x footsteps he came 

at length to a corner where the shade fell cool and deep, and 
the flowers grew into perfect life and beauty, fed by a fount- 
ain which stood in their midst. It lay like a clear, shining 
mirror, set in a border of greenest moss. Stooping down 
by its rim to drink of its pure waters, Narcissus, gazing into 
the cool depths, saw, gazing back at him, a face of wonderful 
beauty. 

Was it the Naiad of the spring who had come thus to 
greet him? Ahno! It would have been better far for the 
youtlrif it had been go, for then by the power of giving love 
he would have escaped from the prison in which this wicked 
self had shut up his heart. This vision of beauty which 
entranced him so was only the reflection of his own face, 
which smiled as he smiled, and gave back all his fleeting 
expressions. Could anything have been sadder than this? 
For so dear to him was this new pleasure, that day by day 
he returned to the fountain and fed himself afresh with 
gazing. 

By-and-by his playmates found out this haunt of his; 
but in vain did they try to entice him away with lures of 
some freshly-discovered flower, some newly-invented sports. 
Narcissus had become servant to the hardest of all masters, 
and the chains which bound him to his own companionship 
were too hard for him to break. Morning succeedine morn- 
ing found him ever by the mossy well, vainly trying to reach 
this mocking vision, which seemed to rise towards him as he 
stooped, but alway s eluded his grasp. 


And so, caring for nothing else but this hopeless pursuit, 
and growing daily sadder and more weary, trying always, 
and failing always, the face in the fountain began to grow 
wan and thin too, and gave him back no more smiles or 
bright glances. So there came a day at length when- the 
youth who had so long haunted this quiet spot was seen no 
more. The face had vanished from the fountain, and its 
depths reflected only the reeds and grasses and the green 
canopy overhead. And his playmates coming once more to 
entreat him to join them, found hig place empty, and, though 
they searched the woods and called for him long and loudly, 
there was no answer save the plaintive voice of Keho, who 
gave back the accents of his name. Coming back to 
the hill with sorrowful hearts, one of them saw on the spot 
where he had been used to kneel, a cluster of tall and fra- 
grant blossoms, newly sprung up, and then they knew that 
their old companion was gone from them for ever, and that 
this fragile flower was all that was left to them—a tender 
memory, always springing fresh and lovely by the crystal 
fountain. 

Some of you who live in great cities where poor flowers 
cannot breathe and grow, like, I know, to rise up early in 
the morning and go to one of the great markets where there 
are for sale large baskets full of sweet-smelling blossoms, 


with the dew which fell on them in some country garden. 


lingering on their petals still. 

In the spring-time, just when the violets are almost over, 
you will see great golden and white bunches of daffodils, 
and when you give your pence in exchange for one of these, 

-and take it home to make your room gay and sweet, perhaps 
you will remember the lesson taught by this tender old 
fable, and think of the youth who gave his name to the 
Howers. 

For, I fear, the spirit of Narcissus still lingers in this 
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world, and that there are yet boys and girls too, who fall in 
love with their own image, and who make every person and 
thing around them only a mirror in which to reflect them- 
selves. There is no more hopeless love than this; it hems 


usin and shuts us out from all truth and beauty and good-— 


ness, and slowly but surely cuts the very life out of us. 
Keep the mirror of your heart pure and shining and bright 
with other reflections than your own; if you make it as a 
picture-gallery wherein to store the clear and living faces of 
your friends, you will find in your fountain depths of joy 
which poor Narcissus never knew.—G. Keith Johnstone, in 
“Good Things.” 


Coup wind, Cold wind, 
_You may whistle shrilly ; 
Snug in bed this Christmas eye, 
Lies our little Willy. 


Round moon, round moor, 
O’er the snow you glisten; 
* You may hear our Willy laugh 
If you will but listen, : 
— Selected. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENC, 
FROM CHICAGO. 


Mrs. Junta Warp Hows, ina recent visit to this city, read her 
essay on ‘‘ Paternity’ before the Chicago Woman’s Club. This 
subject has as ye! received but little attention, most of the time 
and argument having been generously bestowed on the other side. 
Mrs. Howe began by alluding with grave sarcasm to Napoleon’s 
Sagacious remark: ‘‘ Franee needs mothers.” The arrogant. folly 
of this bit of Cesarism is none the less apparent because-of the cor- 
rupt social state of the time in which it was spoken. That the 
man who had done the most to bereave mothers should so pomp- 
ously decrec that France needed mothers, was a true Napoleonic 
hit. In spite of their dissoluteness and shallowress, mothers loved 
their children then, as they always had before, and as they will 
ever continue tu love them. ‘There is no missing linkin mother- 
hood,” said the speaker. Woman for the most part fulfils her 
share of this relation, both on the practical and ideal side, but 
“paternity as well as maternity has its ideal aspcet,” and this 
men have been slow to learn; it is a new truth which women are to 
teach them.. Men have been very free to urge the necessity to so- 
ciety of an enlightened motherhood, and cannot take it amiss, if 
in looking at the number of homes where the « mother is vigilant, 
wise and tender,” we raise the question whether the one thing 
lacking be not fatherhood. ‘The birth of the child surprises both 
parents with the revelation of an unselfish affection,” and in each 
alike the light of this revelation should illumine the path of 
duty. 

Mrs. Howe thought that Jesus did not assume that women only 
need instruction in this matter, and that the cares and respounsi- 
bilities of parentage fall chiefly upon her. Tt is undoubtedly true, 
as she said, that he had many things to say to men about virtue 
and faithfulness ; but when she proceeded with the assertion that 
“it was by upholding the ideal of fatherhood, that Jesus expected 
to revolutionize the world,” one cannot but wonder how she makes 
out her case. The words of Jesus are continually being given new 
and strange significations. The world is fond of reflecting back 
the lustre of its new discoveries in thought and finding their source 
and secret spring in some one of the parable-like sentences. 
Biblical crities are pretty well agreed that itis hard to deter- 
mine just what he did say. Itis still more difficult to determine 
what he meant. Nothing is easier, as Lewes has somewhere said, 
than to read new meanings into old words. 

The essayist concluded by saying that as society developed, the 
‘dignity of human relations becomes more evident,” and that an 
excellent final test to the professors of our colleges, when every 
year they send out their crowd of ‘ youthful omniscience,” might 

-be put in the words, ‘‘show us the father.” The Seater portion 
of the paper was taken up with a consideration of the difference in 
moral standards between the sexes. This subject affords food for 
much unpleasant thinking; but it is one which above all others re- 
quires careful, honest, unabashed investigation, and that by re- 
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fined and eultivated woin2 , before permanent cure of the evils of 
society can be wrought. In the discussion which followed some 
of us rated the men in fine style. Women like to revenge them- 
selves by an occasional public scold, for the private petting and 
humoring they are expected to practice at home. But you will be 
glad to learn, Mr. Editor, that others took your part, and with 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks prcclaimed your merits and 
descanted on your virtues, until the rest of us hung our diminished 
heads and were more than ever disgusted with meu for giving us 
occasion t) make them a topic of discussion at all. Woman is 
always a good partisan, especially on the side where her heart is 
engaged. If she is not too much of a lover to make a good mis- 
sionary, she is, at least, too little of a friend. She needs to add 
wisdom to her zeal, and to be able to inflict a pain which shall 
hurt, not herself, but one she loves better. 

- Your special correspondent, Rey. E. P. Powell, will not, it is to 
be feared, tell you much coneerning his own work here. It is a 
good work, well begun, and promising, after slow and steady effort, 
a splendid fulfilment, of which I shall speak more in detail at an- 
other time. Just now I wish to call attention to a list of books 
prepared by him for the ‘‘ ethnical culture of the young.” Printed 
copies of the list are to be seattered through the pews, for the as- 
sistance of parents in the selection of books for their children. 
The list is arranged under separate heads; as Poetry, Essays, Sci- 
ence, etc. In the remarks heading the list, Mr. Powell says, that 
though ‘intended to cover the needs of those between twelve and 
twenty, most persons of advanced age will not find a more grate- 
ful assortment.”’ All the selections are, to use a society phrase, 
first class, but of these there is a creme de la creme, a shorter list 
for those who do not care to purchase the complete catalogue. 
Among these A No. I. authors we find such names as Hertz, au- 
thor of ‘‘ King Rene’s Daughter,”’ Longfellow and Whittier in po- 
etry; in science, Faraday, Mace, and Nordhoff; in fiction, Auer- 
bach, Reuter, Mrs. Charles, and MacDonald; while history and 
biography are represented by the ‘Life of Audubon,” Irving’s 
«“Washirgton,” ‘‘ Life of Stephenson,” Sparks’ biographies, ete. 
I have, of course, been able to select but few names and shall 
have to leave much to the reader’s imagination. 

Last. Sunday morning Mr. Powell took for his topic, small sins 
—‘‘ Dust-sins ” he called them, which settle down on us from no- 
The discourse was delivered in the speaker’s 
usual terse, and epigrammatie style, to which you listen with finger- 
ends that tingle to jot down some of the close-cropped sentences. 
One of the small sins is waste. Mr. Powell deplores the loss of 
time oceasioned by the ‘tramps in rags and the tramps in silks,”’ 
who haunt our doors. A slight degree of irritability is a safe- 
guard which we are sometimes justified in using against such in- 
truders. Alas! a slight degree may fall short of your need, for 
while you are considering how slight it ought lo be, your food and 
clothing have disappeared through the back door, and your time 
and courtesy flown out at the front, and you are left bare and com- 
fortless. ‘‘I must be conservative of that which makes me ablest, 
preservative of that which makes me noblest and purest,” was one 
of the thoughts given. Another, in connection with the petty vice 
of fault-finding, was putin the form of a question: ‘‘ What shall 
we do with the faults of people after we have found them?” We 
must be careful that ‘‘our dispositions do not become curdled,” 
and not think ourselves defrauded because we do not find a real 
companion in every new acquaintance. Speaking of the rarity of 
close human ,companionship, he said: ‘*To whom can you. tell 
your best thought; to whom would you dare tell your worst?” 
In the evening, at vesper service, Mr. Powell dwelt on moral cour- 
age and thoroughness as two of the gifts which Paul must have 
had in mind when'he bade us seek the best things. The dread of 
the average mind for scientific pursuits came from the accuracy 
required, and not the depth of the studies themselves. Religious 
culture also requires persistency and effort and completeness of 
purpose. ‘‘A careless soul cannot approximate the genius of a 
true religious life.” Mr. Powell always takes hopeful views of 
the situation, and thinks “life is a capitaf affair.” This reminds 
me of a bit of magazine poetry, with which I will close: 

“Only to live. There nothing is more sweet. 
Only to live. There nothing is more bitter, 
Only to live, when flowers are at the feet 
And overhead the happy swallows twitter. _ 
Only to live. There nothing is more sweet. 
Only to live, when flies the angry sleet, 
And the’ head bows above a dead love’s litter. 
Only to live, .There nothing is more bitter.” 
of CELIA P. WoouLLEY. 


NEW CHURCH IN BOSTON. 


Boston, Feb. 12, 1877. 
To The Kditor of The Inquirer : 


You will be glad to know that this movement seems co mpletely 
successful. No effort whatever had been made to force or crowd 
an audience. The preliminary arrangements were wholly private. 
A single announcement in the papers that a new church was pro- 
posed completely filled the large and beautiful Union Hall. After 
the service a sufficient number of persons subscribed as members 
of the new society to leave no doubt of its going forward with as 
much spirit as it began with. 

It was particularly interesting to note the character of the assem- 
bly. While it represented persons of all ages and classes, there 
was still a large majority of young men, and a large majority of 
young men is on the list of members already obtained. It was 
noticeable, also, that the new church took up its singing and re- 
sponses with promptness and enthusiasm such as one does not 
always see in old societies, seventy or eighty persons remaining 
to practice singing, in. preparation for next Sunday. Families as 
well as individuals are represented in the membership, and the 
admirable arrangements for the Sunday school and Bible classes 
warrant the expectation of successful work there. 

The truth is that this enterprise would have succeeded, had it 
been anybody’s special concern to start it, two or three years ago. 
The number of persons is very large, who, with every wish to join 
their brethren in worship, cannot or will not invest money in pews. 
Probably the line of pew-buyers is nearly marked by the line of 
house-buyers, and just those people who hire houses or apartments 
on short rents, that they may-be at liberty to move within six 
months to Yokohama or to Omaha, are the people who wish to 
take their seats and privileges in church on a like tenure. Such 
people, however, are not easily satisfied, by the proposals of the 
older churches, that they shall hire pews till some one wants to buy 
them, with no share in the government of the congregation, and 
liable to be moved out at a week’s notice. Women, perhaps, take 
such a fate more kindly than men, being a little used to it, but they 
do not like it, and men like it less. 

That there is work for a new church to do in Boston is clear on 
all sides. That there is a constituency, not already united in our 
churches, is as certain. Every religious movement here shows 
that Boston is at heart liberal, under whatever name men be mar- 
shalled. A distinctive liberal church movement appeals, there- 
fore, to the common feeling of the whole city. It flies the local 
colors and has no accasion to apologize for its symbols. 

It is an interesting fact that the two largest churches in the 
city—Dr. Lorimer’s and Mr. Murray’s—are organized on the busi- 
iness principle of quarterly rents for seats. I suppose their annual 
receipts to be larger than those of any other churches. 

Respectfully yours, F.-1, 


JOTTINGS. 


BROoKLYN.—We have received the tenth annual report of the Brooklyn 
Union for Christian Work, from which it appears that this admirably 
managed institution still grows in favor and efficiency. It is established 
upon a most catholic and unsectarian basis, and is becoming more and 
more an agency for the supply of both the mental and physical wants of 
its beneficiaries. During the month just passed it bas been largely en- 
gaged in caring for the sufferers by the Brooklyn Theatre disaster, and 
its work in that direction has been prosecuted with great care. Busy 
people who have money to spare for the destitute will be likely to do 
much more good by making an almoner of such an organization as this, 
than by responding to the indiscriminate personal calls which are made 
upon them. 


Sr. Joun’s Guinp. MArraHa WASHINGTON RECEPTION AND GARDEN 
Party.—On Washington’s Birth Day the annual entertainment given by 
St. John’s Guild, in aid of the destitute poor, promises to be a scene of 
uausual attraction to the lovers of the beautiful. There will be a grand 
floral display and garden party. Nilsson Hall will be used for this part 
ofthe entertainment, and will be fitted up in arbors, named for fourteen 
different nations, filled with plants and flowers and presided over by 
distinguished ladies. Many of these are natives of the countries repre- 
sented and will be attired in costumes of their native land. The Grand 
Duke Alexis, of Russia, and many Russian officers are also expected. 
The Bernstein orchestra and Grafulla and Downing’s bands will enliven 
the evening with their music. We hope there will be a large and in- 
creased interest in the work of this Guild by all whocan aid the suffering 
poor. 


CALVIN used to play bowls on Sunday, and once John Knox joined him 
inagame, There were but few Sabbatarians then, 
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A wHautay Copenhagen brewer, J. C. Jacobsen; has given the sum of 
a million of crowns for the promotion of mathematics, natural science, 
the science of language, history and philoso phy. 


Tue Boston Jowrnal says that the Directors of the Boston Art Museum 
have unanimously voted to open their beautiful rooms free to the public 
on Sunday afternoons, from March 1st to November Ist, from 1to 5 
o’elock P. M. 

A new Unitarian church was started on Sunday in Union Hall, 
Boylston St. This movement is apparently in the interest of those who 
cannot afford high priced services. Rey. E. E. Hale preached the opening 
sermon, which was, of course, suggestive and characteristic. 


In the Horticultural Hall Course, Rev. J. W. Chadwick delivered a care- 
fully prepared lecture upon ‘‘ Emanuel Swedenborg.” Mr. Chadwick 
has given much study and thought to the preparation of this lecture, 
which was originally written for delivery in his church in Brooklyn. 


Boston.—Rey. J. F. W. Ware gave the third in the course of sermons to 
young people last Sunday evening to a very large and attentive audien ce. 
His subject was, ‘“‘ Young Man’s Duty to Society and the Public.” The 
sermon was eloquent and forcible, abounding in wise cgunsel to the 
young. 

Newport.—The ladies of Rey. Mr. Kimball’s church are felicitating 
temselves upon the procurement of a new organ, for which they have 
labored long and faithfully. May it ever breathe forth the sweetest 
music, charm away sorrow, ana open up new visions into the super- 
sensual, 

Aun Sous’ CHuRcH.—Dr. Bellows will preach in Washington next 
Sunday, his pulpit being supplied in the morning by Rey. George Mer- 
riam, formerly one of the editors of the Christian Union, and in the 
evening by Mr. John Fretwell, Jr., who will read his lecture on ‘‘ Ser- 
vetus.” 

Tu Moody and Sankey meetings continue very successful, and con- 
tinue to call for much comment from the pulpits. On Sunday Rey. M. 
J. Savage discoursed on “‘ Mr. Moody’s Man, or his Doctrine of Human 
Nature,” before a very large audience, and was clear and incisive, nov m 
denunciation of Mr. Moody or of his honesty of intention, but of the basis 
upon which he builds, and the whole superstructure which he raises 
upon it. 

Tub Unitarian Sunday School Association of London has just published 
the fifth volume of the Bible for young people, containing a Historical 
sketch of Jesus and the Apostolic Age; the Birth and Youthof Jesus; 
His Galilean ministry and the Journey to Jerusalem. This is a transla; 
tion by Rey. Philip Henry Wicksteed of a Dutch work by Doctors Oort and 


Hoykaas, and will be found more useful to Sunday school teachers and 
students than to the very young. 


Tue following are the sizes of the largest churches in Europe: St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, will hold 54,000 people; Milan Cathedral, 37,000; St. 
Paul’s at Rome, 32,000; St. Paul’s, at London, 35,600; St. Petronio, at Bo- 
logna, 24,400; Florence Cathedral, 24,300; Antwerp Cathedral, 24,000; 
St. Sophia’s, Constantinople, 23,000; St. John’s, Lateran, 22,900; Notre 
Dame, at Paris, 21,090; Pisa Cathedral, 13,000; St. Stephen’s, at Vienna, 
12,400; St. Dominic’s, at Bologna, 12,000; St. Peter’s at Bologna, 11,400; 
Cathedral of Vienna, 11,000; St Mark’s, at Venice, 7,000; Spurgeon’s Tab- 
ernacle, 7,000. 

On the 18th of August, 1618, the prosperous village of Plurs, in the 
Grisons canton of Switzerland, was buried by a land-slide. Nine hun- 
dred persons lost their lives by the casualty, and the village with its two 
hundred dwellings, its churches with their art treasures, and its shops 
with their valuable contents of gold, copper and lava wares, for which it 
was famous, has remained buried to the present day. A jointstock com- 
pany has been formed with a capital of ten thousand franes (two thou- 
sand dollars) to disinter the buried village, and the undertaking is ex- 
pected to be a highly remunerative one. The site of the village is now 
occupied by vineyards. 

THE recent cyclone in Bengal, which has destroyed nearly a quarter 
ofa million of people, was caused by opposing winds of great force, 
which raised the whole body of water some thirty feet above its ordinary 
height, which swept up the River Hooghly unopposed. A writer says: 
“The total area of the inundated districts is about 4,000 square miles, or 
more than half as large as Wales; and out of a grand population of 
1,062,000 people, 215,000 are estimated to have perished. When, in the 
fifteenth century, the sea broke in at Dort, in Holland, ard drowned 72 
villages, 100,000 persons lost their lives; and about a hundred years later 
(A.D. 1530), four times that number are said to have been drowned, owing 
to a generalinundation by the failure of the Dutch dykes. The Bengal 
catastrophe is therefore, bad as it is, not the very worst that has happened, 

Advertisement. 

HALu’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer has for many years ‘occupied i 
an honorable place in the toilet of American women, and. has also at- 
tained popularity in foreign countries. This is because it does perform 
what it promises. Its warmest friends are those who have used it long- 
est, and those who sound its praise the loudest are those who, from 
actual experience and personal trial, haye demonstrated that by its use 
gray hair is restored to its natural color and dry, harsh and wiry hair is 
made soft and lustrous, a thing of beauty and a matter of joy and pride 
to the wearer.—Sub-Soiler and Democrat, Corinth, Miss. 
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A COURSE OF LECTURES 
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Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


“Admirably fitted 10 teach the art from the very be- 
ginning,’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Mr. Hope is one of the ‘old masters’ in this sort of 
work. He has prepa an excellent work, in which his 
subject is treated fully and clearly,’’—Chicago Post. 


“Altogether the best book that can be placed in the 
hands of the amateur.”—N. Y Graphic, 

‘The diagrams are excellent and the instructions clear 
and direct.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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(‘onsumption Cured, 


_An old physician, retired from active practice, hav- 
ing had placed iu his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for nervous debility and all nervous com 
plaints, after having thoroughly tested its wonderful eur- 
ative powers in thousands of cases,teels it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, Actuated by this 
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fering, he will send, free of charge, to all who desire it, 
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Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Family Physic, 
and for curing Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Indigestion, Foul Stomach, Breath, 

Headache, phy fae Rheumatism, 
Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Dropsy, Tumors, Worms, 

Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
for Purifying the Blood, 


Are the most ef- 
fective and conge- 
nial purgative ever 
discovered. They 
are mild, but ef- 
fectual in their 
Operation, moving 
\ the bowels surely 
and without pain. 
Although gentle 
= in their operation, 
> they are still the 
2 most thorough and 
- searching cathar- 
; tie medicine that can be employed : cleans- 
ing the stomach and bowels, and even the 
blood. In small doses of one pill a day, 
they stimulate the digestive organs and 
promote vigorous health. : 
Ayer’s Pitts have been known for 
. more than a quarter of a century, and have 
obtained a world-wide reputation for their 
virtues. They correct diseased action in 
the several assimilative organs of the 
body, and are so composed that obstruc- 
tions within their range can rarely with- 
stand or evade them. Not only do they 
cure the every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dangerous 
diseases that have baffled the best of 
human skill.. - While they produce power- 
ful effects, they are, at the same time, the 
safest and:best physic for children. By 
their aperient action they gripe much less 
than the common purgatives, and never 
give pain when the bowels are not inflamed. 
They reach the vital fountains of the blood, 
and strengthen the system by freeing it 
from the elements of weakness. 

Adapted to all’ages and conditions ip 
all climates, containing neither calomel 
nor any deleterious drug, these Pills may 
be taken with safety by anybody. Their 
sugar-coating preserves them ever fresh, 
and makes them pleasant to take; while 
being purely vegetable, no harm can arise 
from their use in any quantity. 
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Yr. 


TT i M AR 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8S. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stouks Collateral. 13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell-* 

INQSi jsore (ot: lt ce dies ees ne ee ys 001 0); 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 2,465 94 
Premiums in vourse of collection. . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated at; 


ISAAC R, ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R, FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t, 
_WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


HOME 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital 

Reserve for Re-Insurance 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends ‘ 243,402 24 

Net Surplus : xs ‘ . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
OASH IN BANKS..... ajay oiataly wieratate 5 eesecese HOIZ G11 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BE FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,4 3 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 UU 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS 153,416 65 
READARS PALE ti, caren ag slat sataevke 5 slewadelevisae 6,8U0 19 


PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLL ED O 
POLICTES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE, ......... 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
GANIOMRY MIA Ties. Sa, cep diced: datiweaas 2sceeae $212,027 24 
1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 
CHAS. J, MARTIN, President. 
ee Ea, Oe ae 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


8,330 26 


[LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFPT, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


Book.” Address Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 3 


Ue t $2 per day athome. Samples woryh $5 tree. 
A Yi) ) « Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, tor Adu'ts and 
Children of both’se ;ex~ 
pands the chest, straig' 
ens up stooped shoulders ; 
worth ten times its cost for 
Children and Stndents, 
Sold by the Trade and Clevee 
land Shoulder Brace 
4o., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.25 and chest measure. 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace. 


(MN 


VEMENT, 


RO 


ATEST— 
= imp 


L 


— ATLANTIC. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 
NEW YORK, 

51 WALL ST. 


OFFICE 


ORGANIZED 15842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 


are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the yéar, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until redeemed. 

JOIN D, JONES, President, 
CILARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
A. A, RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


'p HENIX 
[NSURANCH COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January Ist, 1877. 


IG UITUAN sraleva\s eesecs on aleiorisiare eo aee ee $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus...............2... 1,792,902 92 


Gross Assets..°..........+.6$2,792,902 92 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BrRoap- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brookryn OPCO, off) sec sre esi naecieaecn tie 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn EH, D. OfFCG, 2... cod teers eeceee 98 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pPablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so at and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling as to render it an 
imperative duty on every ove to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the PHesix Insurance COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firv,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
pilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS coM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, C. Y. WEMPLE, |. 
President. Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 


, . Gs 2 
H.Y. WEMPLE, H Assistant Secretaries. 


H. B. STOKES 


2 =~ A a Week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free, 
$55 $77 >, 0. vickeRY, Augusta, Maine, 


i 
: 
: 
( 
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Miscellaneous. 


te ee 


Music Books for Reed Organs, 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


For Reed Organs, ($2.50) is universally known as one of 
rare merit, both in the instructive course, and the well- 
chosen airs for practice. 


GETZE’S SCHOOL 


For Parlor Organ, ($2.50). The sale of more than 30,000 
copies is the best proof of its great popularity. 


EMERSON’S NEW METHOD 


For Reed Organs, ($2.50) is the work of two distinguished 
musicians, and is equal to the best. 


ROOT’S SCHOOL 


~*~. 
For the Cabinet Organ, ($2.50) is one of the oldest and best 
methods. Widely known and used. 


CLARKE’S $1 INSTRUCTOR 


For Reed Organs, is an abbreviated but yery good method 
for beginners. 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOL 


For Cabinet Organ, (75 ets.) is the cheapest, and an excel- 
lent, easy instruction book. 


ORGAN AT HOME, 


($2.50 bds.; $3 clo.; $4 gilt) has 200 well chosen Reed Or- 
gan pieces, 


eee 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H, DITSON & €O., 
71L Broadway, 
New York 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 
Successors to Lee & Wal- 
Ker, Philadelphia. 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


Cc" 


MACHINE 


“DOMESTI 


is 


Re 


i 


SEWING 


Ts the most satisfactory machine ever offered to families, 

[t makes a double-thread lock-stiteh; has the Automatic, 
self-regwiating Tension and Take-up, conical steel bear- 
ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless. 

It does not fatique the muscles or irritate the nerves; sews 
every fabric, and has never failed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Fourteenth St., 


New York City. 


(HE BUTLER HEALTH 


LIMNT EXERCISE. 


; 
Commended by Highest Medical Authority. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
Exercise, adapted to the Preseryation and Restoration ot 
Health. 

Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, NO. 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN: NO, 158 REMSEN STREET, 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Call, or address 


LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 
A Home and Farm 
OF YOUR Own 


On the line of a GREAT RAILROAD, with good markets 
both EAST and WEST. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock Raising 
in the United States. 
Books, Maps, Full information, also “Tre PIONEER,” 
sent free to all parts of the world. 
Address, 0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Comissioner, U. P. R. R., 
OMAHA, NEB, 


Miscellaneous. 


STEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
° 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


“The best Review in America for popular 
reading and instruction,” 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


MARCH—APRIL, now ready. 
I—THE ADMINIS?RATION OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT.—A review of the important Acts of 
the outgoing administration, with criticisms on its policy, 
its opportunities, and its influence at home and abroad, by 
an Independent Republican. 


II.—THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
ARCHITECTURE, by James ©. Bayles of the Iron Age, 
discusses the means known to architectural science for 
producing safety in public buildings, including the meth- 
ods of preventing and extinguishing fires; also, the diffi- 
culties in the way of putting in practice architectural 
theories. 


TiI.—GERMAN -COMIC PAPERS, 
by Julius Duboc, of Dresden, describes the comic journals 
published in the German language in Europe, and their 
effect upon German social and political affairs. 

IV.—TWO NORSE SAGAS, by Pro- 
fessor Hjalmar H. Boyesen of Cornell University, is a re- 
view of the Norse stories recently translated by Professor 
Anderson, and serves to illustrate the Saga Civilization 


by them revived. 
GOVERN- 


V.—RESPONSIBLE 
MENT, by Van Buren Denslow, LL.D., of Union Law 
College, Chicago, 


VL—THE UNIVERSITY OF UP- 
SALA, by Dr. Carl M. Thorden of Sweden, presents an 
account of the location, origin and academic constitution 
of this great University, with observations on the govern- 
ment and life of the students. This University celebrates 
its fourth centenary during the present year, and great 
preparations are being made for the event. 


VIL—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM, by Ray Palmer, 
is an analysis of the critical powers of Lowell, with com- 
ments on the province and duties of criticism. 


The Review also contains a sonnet, “Two Past Ages,” by 
Charles (Tennysen) Turner of England; Mr. Hamerton’s 
letter on Art in Europe; the usual scientific notes and 
comments on public events. 

During 1877 the Review will devote Space to European 
matters so far as they are likely to be interesting to 
Americans. It will introduce the most popular foreign 
authors to compete for favor with the best American 
writers. It will aim to be able, Strong and practical in 
the character and style of its presentations. Itis safe to 
say that no other magazine in the world can supply its 
place in the libraries of Americans who love to consider 
the progress of events throughout the world, and to 
know their bearing upon the interests of the United 
States. 

It is not known that there is any reason why copies of 
the Review should not be found in every household. It 
has already the largest cireulation of any secular Review, 
because of its popular attractions. These attractions will 
be developed gradually, and increase as their need is 
made manifest. 

For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. 
Price, $1aNumber. $5 a Year (Six Numbers). 
A. 5. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
iil & 113 William St., N.Y. 


866 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
e free, H. HALLETT & GO,, Portland, Maine. 


812 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit rt 
4 «/ terms tree. TRUE & CO., “Augusta, Maine. 


MISFIT 


Miscellaneous. 


()VINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BRO OG LIYAN: 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, ete., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
. AND DOULTON WARE, 


| ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN WwW. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES, 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1887. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
i with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted , 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 

Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 B. 2a St., Cincinnats. 


l PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no investor through us ever did or ever will 
get anacre of land under foreclosure, Send tor particu- 
lars and references, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 30 Pine Street, 


BALD HEADS Ske 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing from the skin the hair 
a exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so Retest they cannot be detected, 
Made only at BATCHELOR § Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 
Bond Street, N.Y, 


[[AIR DYE. " 


BATCHELOR'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid, 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. _No disappointment, no ridicu: 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and pr. perly 
applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 14 Bond St., x »e 
Sold by all druggists. 


i hea ree “Ae 
W. A. Batchelor’s Curative (Ointment 
Inunediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The hest Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice for, beautt 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath, 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tintingsthe Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them. 


CARPETS: 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair © 


arpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cher p, 


AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


ba SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 


i 
J. A. BENDALL. 
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Henry W. Betrows, John W. Chadwick, F. W. Clarke, 
Octavius B. Frothingham, William H. Savage, and Charles 
C. Shackford, are among the contributors to this number of 
Tur Inquirer. 


Sarem, Massachusetts, papers, also private letters from 
that city, give accounts of the very remarkable experiments of 
Professor A. Graham Bell during a lecture upon the tele- 
phone, in the Hssex Institute course. A wire of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph Company was used as the means of 
communication, and we are informed that singing, speaking, 
‘sneezing, and various sounds, musical or otherwise, emanat- 
ing from the Boston office, were distinctly heard, and quite 
intelligible, in all parts of the Salem lecture-room. Not 
only were the words intelligible, but it was possible to re- 
cognize the tones of the individual voice. Much curiosity 
will be felt in watching the development and applicat on of 
this invention. 


Oxz of the easiest and most effective ways of doing a ser- 
vice to those who need it is that opened to all who pass 
through our ferry houses and depots, by the device of boxes 
to receive papers, magazines, etc., for distribution in the 
hospitals. These periodicals, after having been looked over 
by their purchasers, are frequently nothing more than a 
nuisance and a burden. They have no room for them in 
their pockets; they dislike to make a litter by throwing them 
away. Just at this moment appears the convenient box, 
and, like the late lamented Mrs. John Spratt, is ready to 
accept with great thankfulness precisely that of which they 
want to rid themselves. The Committee of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, through its Chairman, Ellen Shaw 
Barlow, reports on the great service already rendered 
through this channel, asks for a continuance of the assist- 
ance so given, and requests that books and magazines’ may 
be sent to 52 Kast 20th St., New York. 


A corrEsponDENT makes, in another column, a rather broader 


b| than we are PE recieeel ie We have not space this week to 
do more than make one or two suggestions. In the first 
place, the providing of educational facilities for all by the 
State, in one aspect, is similar to the providing of improved 
highways, the bridging of streams, the building of sewers, 
by the same power. Certain additions are made to the gifts 
of Nature, and they become the common property of man- 


| kind. They are like the difference of opportunity offered. to 
the heir of the ages and to his ancestor, a part of the accu- - 
% | mulated results of civilization. 
jis not a mistake, care must be taken not to restrain it 


Coneeding that civilization 


within narrow limits without due consideration. 
With regard to special aid, a nice discrimination should be 


| made between the results of the aid itself and the results of 


an injudicious mode of application, or selection of benefi- 
ciaries. We would not hastily say post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 


Strver has again sold down to 56}d., contrary to expecta- 
tion in London, and is beeoming so delightfully uncertain as 
to fire the hearts of the most desponding bi-metallists. It is 


| really charming, now that greenbacks are reasonably steady, 


to know that there is one commodity which may possibly be 
made a legal tender, that is sufficiently variable to prevent 
life from becoming wholly dull and monotonous. ‘To think 
of being placed in such a position as every day to know just 
what you could and what you could not afford to do, instead 
of having a pleasing uncertainty each morning ts to whether 
you ought to walk or ride to your business! Let us ward 
off this stagnation by all means in our power. 

Gold, or rather greenbacks, fluctuate very little, the latest 
quotation of gold being about 105%. Call loans command 
from 2} to 34 per cent. Failures continue to be reported 
from time to time, and a slight tendency is manifesting itself 
to postpone the date of the “ good time coming.” 


Tur New Age says: “We think that the religious and 
moral inquiry should be, how to enthrone justice and ‘human- 
ity in society, so that the causes of poverty might be re- 
moved.” To this we say amen! most heartily. When it 
adds: “A social state in which there would be no poor and 
hungry multitudes, is not an idle dream,” we feel that it has 
gone a little beyond our depth. We have a lively hope that 
such a social state is not an idle dream, but we do not feel 
so well informed as to probabilities as to be able to speak 
with quite such confidence. 

In relation to this great question, as to so many others, 
there are two substantial points upon which to lay hold. 
The first is, that, so far as we can judge, the ideal set before 
us is one the attainment of which is worth every effort. The 
other, that all real progress is in the nature of evolution; 
that the present and future cannot be divorced wholly from 
the past, but must be rooted in it and flower from it; that 
cataclysms are disastrous; and that the safest future course 
is that into which we are led by following in orderly sequence 
that which has been shown in the past to be the line of 
progress. Whether by taking this course we shall be enabled 
to reach the ideal which we had previously realized in 
thought we can never know in advance. The universe has 
great possibilities, and we look forward with the utmost 


application of the doctrine of non-interference in. education | faith in a glorious future; how or in what special way it will 
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show its ripened fruit we shall only see hereafter. Of this 
only can we be sure, that the thing for us to do is the thing 
which comes first to our hand in the divine order of evolu- 
tion. 


A report having been published in the Paris newspapers 
that money had been collected to defray the expenses of a 
monument to M. Michelet, which would soon be erected, 
Madame Michelet writes to the Temps denying the state- 
ment and adding: “The new part of the Pere la Chaise has 
no water, and, as a result, neither shrubs nor flowers thrive 
in it. I have petitioned for, and received, permission to 
erect fountains in this part of the cemetery. The city of 
Paris has consented to lay the pipes through the grounds, 
and I shall have the fountains erected, and set aside a sum 


sufficient to keep them for all fature time in repair. A sim- 


ple fountain of living water will mark the place where my 
husband rests, nourishing the plants and slaking the thirst 
of the little birds.” 

It is probably too much to hope that any of those who are 
so apt to indulge in costly marble and granite memorials to 
such of their deceased friends as have never earned any other, 
will see the beauty of Madame Michelet’s thought, and act 
accordingly. Nevertheless we gladly make record of it here 
and hope that it may reach some who will profit by it. 
Those who are familiar with the bzautiful gift-book called 
“The Bird,” which .was issued a few years ago with M. 
Michelet’s name upon the title page, will see a peculiar 
appropriateness in the memorial chosen by his widow. 


Tue Louisiana case having been decided by the joint 
Commission, some of the more reckless Democrats made an 
effort to induce their party associates to join in a movement 
to repudiate the whole scheme, in which, happily for the 
peace of the country, they were immediately squelched by 
the more moderate members of the party. 

The counting bill having been adopted in deference:to the 
wishes of those of both parties who desired the most equit- 
able settlement which could be reached, irrespective and 
without knowledge of which candidate it would favor, any 
such act as that proposed would meet with the most positive 
reprobation of the county at large, from whomegoever it 
should come, Democrat or Republican. We had ourselves 
thought it not unlikely that the vote of Louisiana would be 
thrown out. We should have accepted such a decision as 
quietly as that which has been given, and this simply on the 
ground that we had agreed to abide by the result. 

Were we to consider the justice of the case, we think, in a 
party sense, theréislittle choice. The action of the Returning 
Board was certainly a marvel in its way, but the following 
comparison, from the Chicago Z'ribune, of the majorities in 
1874 and 1876 in certain of the parishes thrown out, is 
equally significant : 


1874, 1876. 

=e > 

Parish. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

maj. maj. maj. maj. 

HARt Baton Rouge: v.ccskese a sapureta wade esos peas een eee es 990 (OL ass 
OMS CUCIRIIB « dusloas:n crore duns vals va ae pilee v aUe ee oasis Anes ee ate 841 BE ES ine 
DVCSISMOHCIBND,. N5ic..e sae cued lacs erst eaitoame nn cte eat eateee moet a eee 859 570 ..... 
MOD IIEGHBE a st sce oe t/s <a knee tence dee whew atae eens oe EEE Ee ere 363 595 ..... 
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wiped out, and a Confederate majority of 4,588 substituted 
therefor, making achange in the result of 8,569. The Til- 
den majority in the whole State is claimed to be 6,549.” 


Tur “ Contributors’ Club,” in the March Atlantic, opens 
with a few paragraphs directed against Prof. Seelye’s bill to 
release foreign books from duty. We confess to a little sur- 
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prise at finding such a plea in such a place. A caution 
against hasty and ill-considered legislation, against any 
great and sudden change, would have seemed in order, but 
this contribution as it comes to us is simply a new applica- 
tion of the old protective argument, which is already worn 
threadbare. If you remove the duty, American publishers 
cannot compete with English publishers; American authors 
cannot hope for recognition from English publishers; Amer- 
ican booksellers will sell only foreign books or books of local 
interest; the cause of learning in America will be seriously 
damaged. 

This is a most distressing outiook, to be sure; is there 
any reason in it? That our position is an awkward one, not 
only in relation to the manufacturing of books, but to the 
manufacturing of a very large number of other things, goes 
without saying. When one-has for many years persistently 
violated all the laws of health, it is not the easiest thing in 
the world to begin to live a natural and healthful life. We 
can imagine that great discomfort and perhaps something 
worse may be the result of a sudden cessation of a daily fud- 
dle, but we do not see in that a sufficient reason for the con- 
tinuance of the habit. 

That even under a system which provides for a gradual 
approach toward free trade in books, the number of Ameri- 
can book-writers might be considerably reduced, is proba- 
ble; but is this so terrible a thing? Is it not assuming a 
little too much to claim that the effect of opening a free 
market to literature, with—be it remembered—proper pro- 
tection to the rights of the author, (thus putting at the dispo- 
sal of all students the best of literary material at the lowest 
price which the market will warrant) would be a serious 
blow to the causz of learning ? 


REV. MR. COOK. 


We see with pleasure some of the reports of Rev. Mr. 
Cook’s lectures on Mondays, at Boston, and especially en- 
joy and value his good-natured attacks upon the opinions of 
Unitarians. They seem both able and instructive, and merit 
the attention of the Unitarian public in that vicinity, who 
have, not without reason, long been accustomed to hear and 
receive the indirect criticism of their Orthodox neighbors 
with apathy or a feeling that it hardly needed reply. _Com- 
posed mostly of worn-out or merely traditional weapons— 
thrown first by strong men in earnest, forty years ago— 
these blunted arrows, shot from relaxed bows, have not 
drawn their fire, and have hardly, indeed, been supposed to 
be thrown by orthodox Christians for their sake, but rather 
for the confirmation of those of their own way of thinking 
who stood by. But Mr. Cook means business. He boldly 
and directly assails the Unitarian front, and challenges re- 
ply. Nobody can fitly say that he is not, in his pretensions, 
up with the times, does not know what he is talking about, 
or is ignorant of the views of Unitarians, or holds his ortho- 
doxy in a dead, traditional way. He is himself, apparently, 


a free man, who has his own ideas, and is not afraid to | 


admit the changes and improvement in the statements of 
the so-called orthodox faith. We think he is not a-ecritic to 
be pooh-poohed or treated disdainfully, or assumed to have 
nothing new and important to say for Unitarians. Accord- 
ingly, the orthodox public will havea right to think the Uni- 
tarians unable or unwilling to cope with him, if his reason- 
ing and criticism are not fairly answered. If he really 
throws any new light upon matters or finds any important 
crevices in the Unitarian armor, or exhibits any new or for- 
gotten strength in the Trinitarian hypothesis — all. this 
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shoul@ be acknowledged. If he merely vapors or blunders 
or misrepresents, or speaks under misapprehension or pre- 


- judice, or with imperfect scholarship, or bad philosophy, or 


false notions of Scriptural authority, let this be shown 
plainly. 

We are not ready to express any opinion on this subject. 
The foe is not on our ground. We have had no’ personal 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Cook, and have read only enough 
of his lectures to feel confident that he is worth attention. 
Unitarians have been in the habit of complaining that their 
position was misapprehended or their views misrepresented 
or their arguments slurred over. They have often ex- 
pressed the opinion that the lull of theological controversy 
was very unfavorable to their progress, and that nothing was 
more to be desired than a serious reopening of the issues 
between themselves and orthodoxy. They have now an 
opportunity of meeting a foeman worthy of their steel, and 
it will not redound to their credit if they fail in alacrity in 
taking up the gauntlet. It has been complained that ortho- 
doxy had adopted towards them the policy of silence. That 
policy is now abandoned. It becomes them to recognize the 
fact, and show that their past assertions were in full earnest. 
Perhaps they will find it wise to transfer their criticisms of 
Mr. Moody to Mr. Cook. Mr. Moody’s theology, it is gener- 
ally conceded, is not worth much attention from scholars, 
however much he and his methods of influence may deserve 
eareful study. But Mr. Cook’s is a different sort of case. 
He claims to be fresh from the most learned s: ats of theol- 
ogy, philosophy and culture, and he puts his intellectual re- 
sources into a form very effective and even popular, and 
makes quite abstruse topics interesting and intelligible to 


_ average hearers. Let those who find an easy and unresist- 


ing Victim in Mr. Moody turn their attention to a less inof- 
fensive and more dangerous sort of game. 

We have a bare suspicion that, with all Mr. Cook’s know- 
ledge and ability, he is unconsciously supporting himself and 
his orthodoxy mainly upon the prepossessions and preju- 
dices of his hearers; that his arguments and criticism hold 
good only for persons tethered to the average orthodoxy 
(and that a mild and inoffensive form of orthodoxy) of the 
more intelligent New England “evangelicals;” that his argu- 
ments would fail, if presented to any jury sworn to no pre- 
possessions or commitment to foregone conclusions. But 
then it would doubtless be the judgment of orthodox peo- 
ple that this or the suspicion of one speaking only from op- 
posite prejudices, just as undeserving of attention as ortho- 
dox prejudices. Therefore we say, let the Boston Unita- 
rians meet their critic fairly, and let us have the strongest 
statement which can be presented on either side, from which 
we may draw our inferences. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


TOURTH NOTICE.--—-THE LATER THEOLOGY: PALEY: THE INFIDELS, 


I rexvcranrty pass over the admirable chapters upon 
Butler, Hume and Warburton because, important as they 
are, I distrust my ability to convey within the limits of an 
article an adequate idea of the nice distinctions involved in 
them. I prefer to send the reader to the book for Mr. Ste- 
phen’s own luminous expositions. Butler, as I have said 
before, is his great hero. As against the Deists the force of 
his “Analogy” is undeniable. He did not, as they, blink 
the obvious facts of human misery. He has been compared 
to Pascal. Both were sensible, “as the noblest minds are 
alone sensible,” of the sad discords of the universe. But, 
unlike Pascal, Butler refused to commit intellectual suicide, 


He allows the feebleness of reason, but though not con- 
fident, he never quite despairs. Whatevcr fai's, a man 
must try to do his duiy—this is the last result of all his 
cogitations. “We can but honor him as an honest and 
brave man; honest enough to admit the existence of doubts 
and brave enough not to be paralyzed by their existence.” 
Mr. Stephen finds in Hume the most powerful assailant of 
the pretentious dogmatism of his time, and its timid avoid- 
ance of ultimate difficulties. His famous argument against 
miracles he considers unimpeachable. Not so his abgolute 
skepticism, nor his historical method. It may be doubted 
whether Warburton has ever received so fuil a measure of 
justice as in these pages. He figures here asa theological 
braggart and bully of intolerable conceit and coarseness. 


In the latter half of the eighteenth century Enelish the- 
ology could boast of only one brilliant writer, “and Paley’s 
theology escaped from decay, if indeed it escapes, only 
because it is frozen. His writing is as clear and cold as 
ice.” One reason for this dearth of theologians was the 
trinsference of interest from the theological to the political 
sphere. The development of rationalism within the church 
blunted the edge of skeptical opposition. Hume could 
advise free-thinking young men to take orders! In France 
the status was entirely different. Unaffected by the skepti- 
cal tendencies of the age, the church to Voltaire was neces- 
sarily “The Infamous.” The logical. development of the 
deistic controversy was another reason for the dearth of 
theologians. The attempt toform a “religion of nature” 
independent of Christianity had culminated with Tindal in 
1730. After that the historical question became’ more 
prominent. But historical inquiry was exceedingly meagre 
and barren. It lacked all realization of the theory of eyolu- 
tion, upon which all sound historical inquiry must, as we 
now perceive, repose. In 1752 Hume deserted metaphysics 
for history, but his history of England is but a graceful 
summary of superficial knowledge. His imagination lacged 
behind his reason, so that he could not appreciate the char- 
acter of any extinct social phase. The growth of physical 
science was another cause of theological inertia. The popu- 
lar theological writers of the time were men of the Beattie 
and Soame Jenyns stamp, called “the common sense school,” 
but their common sense consisted almost entirely in ignor- 
ing all fundamental questions and, indeed, all questions of 
any depth at all. Their panacea was a general winking at 
disagreeable facts and arguments. As always happens, 
such a method was a premium upon lawless fancy in the 
place of sound reasoning. Hence, the Hutchinsonians, a 
sect of which the leading spirits were a set of young Oxoni- 
ans. Their leading characteristics were an extreme dislike 
of rationalism, a fanatical respect for the letter of the Bible 
and an attempt to enlist the rising powers of scientific en- 
quiry upon the side of orthodoxy. .They were much given 
to forming ‘diligent collections of fossil bodies,’ in order to 
prove the flood. The doctrine of the Trinity was proved by 
various fanciful analogies, some of them on a level with the 
poet Tupper’s “ Northern ocean and the rock and the whale 
which sporteth about it;” which person of the Trinity is 
“very like a whale,” not being specified. With one of 
these Hutchinsonians apparently originated the witty, 
inimical suggestion, directed at the skeptics, to omit the 
“not” from the Commandments and put it in the Creed. 

Cambridge divinity students of twenty years ago and less 
will remember that Hugh Farmer's “ Dissertation on Mir- 


‘acles” was in considerable repute with their professors. 


Tt was his endeavor to supply some test by which real mira- 
cles could be distinguished from counterfeits. Only God, he 
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argued, could work miracles, no intermediate beings. But 
if only God can work them there is no limit to their eviden- 
tial value. Another dissertation on the miracles by George 
Campbell was also a famous book in our divinity school days. 
Tt was long considered the ablest reply to Hume, and in his 
case Hume for once replied to an opponent. Substantially 
Campbell contended that, in estimating the probable truth 
of any statement, the contents of the statement are not to 
be considered, only the character of the witnesses and the 
contradictory evidence, if there be any. Thus by magnify- 
ing the value of testimony he hoped to subsiantiate the 
Bible miracles. His argument was really an anticipation of 
Mozley’s Bampton lectures which Mr. Tyndall has so thor- 
oughly demolished. He reduced the world to a mere jumble 
of incoherent phenomena, in which any event is as likely to 
happen as any other, and abolished the laws of nature in 
order to prove that they may be transgressed. Shells dry 
from the bowels of the earth are with Campbell, as with the 
Hutchinsonians, a sufficient argument for the flood. 
Strangely enough the doctrines of race-development and 
progress, destined to play such an important part in nine- 
teenth century speculations, had for their earliest advocate, 
Bishgp Law, a man whose childlike acceptance of the Scrip- 
ture narrative permitted him to argue that Adam might have 
proved to his descendants that he was the first man from 
the absence of the usual sign of an umbilical cord. Law 
was a leader of that Cambridge school of which Paley was 
the most distinguished representative. Paley does not 
even thention the old ontological argument which earlier in 
the century was so much admired. The God of Paley was 
half way between the savage’s and the philosopher's. 
The former infers God from the interruptions of order; 
the latter from the order itself. Paley’s God is the con- 
triver, sufficiently human to interfere, and yet sufficiently 
divine to interfere upon fixed principles. ‘God has been 
civilized like man; He has become scientific and ingenious; 
He is superior to Watt or Priestly in devising mechanical 
and chemical contrivances, and is, therefore, made in the 
image of that generation of which Watt and Priestley were 
conspicuous lights.” “Had there been a competitive exam- 
ination for the construction of the best form of reptile the 
almighty artisan would have had every chance of carrying 
off the prize.” But ingenuity implies limitation. Moreover 
his argument’ is strongest when the limitations are most 
narrow. ‘Thus he finds more proof of God in animal instincts 


than in human reason; in mechanical contrivances than in | 


chemical operations. He made no allowance for the trans- 
mission of hereditary influences. His argument abounds in 
those fallacies which result from considering the individual 
apart from the race. His deity is a part, almost a material 
part, of the univers». His sincerity has been doubted. Mr. 
Stephen, while regarding him as essentially an advocate, is 
the more disposed to allow his sincerity because his theory 
involved so slight a strain on his imagination. To be a 
Christian one must admit that certain things happened a 
long time ago, but the origin neither of the universe nor 
of Christianity has anything to do with present duties and 
events. 

One section of Mr. Stephen’s chapter on “The Later 
Theology” of the eighteenth century is devoted to the 
Unitarians. Henry Taylor's “Ben Mordecai” was a crude 
attempt to reduce Christianity within the limits of the con- 
e2ivable, if not within the limits of the credible. Richard 
Price, more famous in another connection, much admired 
by the late Dr. Convers Francis, is not so much admired by 
Mr. Stephen. He was a “survival” of Clarke and Wol- 


laston. A more sympathetic, and I can but think more just, 
estimate of Price will be found in Rey. J+J. Tayler’s “Retro- 
spect of the Religious Life of England,” an admirable book 
and far too little known. His (Stephen’s) estimate of 
Priestley is condensed into the following passage, with more 
of truth than flattery: “A Christian and a materialist, 
keenly sympathizing with the French Revolution, and yet 
holding to the remnant of the doctrines to which it was 
vitally opposed; a political ally and a religious opponent of 
the spirit which spoke through Tom Paine; abandoning the 
mysterious and yet retaining the supernatural elements of 
Christianity; rapidly glancing at the surface of opinion, and 
incapable of appreciating its deeper tendencies, he flashes 
out at times some quick and instructive estimate of one 
side of the disputed argument, only to relapse at the next 
moment into crude dogmas and obsolete superstitions.” 
Nevertheless, this man represented, and in a remarkable 
degree, the tendency to supplement scientific for meta- 
physical methods. The historical method of inquiry had in 
him one of its earliest defenders. Nevertheless the discoy- 
erer of oxygen calmly accepts as historical the legend of 
the Fall. He and Gilbert Wakefield illustrate that peculiar 
form of semi-rationalism, which was combined with English 
radicalism. In France Priestley would have found atheism 
a more natural ally than Christianity for his materialism. 
In England the mildness of orthodoxy disarmed its natural 
opponents. But ere the century closed, it was to encounter 
two of widely different character and very differently armed 
—Edward Gibbon and Thomas Paine, the first a staunch 
political conservative, the second a red-hot reyolutionist. 
I shall consider these in my next notice. Fc BW ah 


APROPOS OF DR. ARNOLD.* 


Tur re-issue, in one handsome volume, of Dean Stanley’s 
admirable biography of Dr. Arnold, revives the memory of 
the feelings awakened by the book when it first appeared in 
1844, thirty-three years ago. At that time the Broad 
Church movement was attracting notice and exciting inter- 
est among the friends of liberal opinions here as well as in 
England. There was promise of a fine outgrowth of intelli- 
gence within the Established church, an expression of ration- 
al ideas on matters of doctrinal belief, united with burning 
enthusiasm in the cause of humanity, that must, it was 
thought, soon transform the ecclesiastical institution into 
an organized power for the dissemination of truth and the 
maintenance of equity. The disposition to enlarge the in- 
terpretations of dogma, and bring it into conformity with 
the beliefs of reason, clear and strong in the best minds, 
encouraged the most glowing anticipations of enlightenment; 
and the disposition to make questions of theological opinion 
secondary to questions of spiritual faith and character was 
a still more hopeful sign for the religious future. It really 
looked as if the immense resources of the English church 
were about to be used for the benefit of mankind. Dr. 
Arnold was one of the recognized leaders of the Broad 
Church movement, and drew to himself the admiring re- 
gards of the most earnest spirits. He was, indeed, as this 
biography reveals him to us, a very noble man—a man 
noble in his generation, noble for all generations, intrinsic- 
ally and essentially noble; a man of the finest quality in 
mind and heart—intellectual, brave, enthusiastic, humane, 
high-souled, captivating in his open sincerity, commanding 
from his force of consecration. Everything about him added 


. #*The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D, By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
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interest to the position he took asa teacher of youth and a 
fashioner of moral opinion. An air of manliness breathed 
around him that was exhilarating to inhale. His scholars 
revered him, his friends loved him, his generation honored 
him. His fearless independence of opinion made him for a 
time distrusted, but the dread and suspicion wore away, and 
when he died, at the early age of forty-seven, he was 
mourned as a man whose place cannot be made good. 


The Broad Church movement that he so bravely forward- 
ed has not justified the expectations of its apostles. Arnold 
is dead; Robertson is dead; Maurice is dead; Kingsley is 
dead. Arnold’s biographer, the elaborate Dean of West- 
minster, shows himself the dignified friend of liberal schol- 
arship ; Robertson’s biographer, Stopford Brooke, preaches 
an amiable gospel to a small congregation of pseudo liber- 
als in London; and Haweis, dissatisfied, apparently, with 
the success of his predecessors in putting significance into 
the articles, is trying the experiment of straining signifi- 
cance out of them and testing the capacity of empty bags 
to stand upright; Matthew Arnold, the son of the 
great doctor, clings to the church as the asylum of elegant 
culture. The soul of the movement is gone. The creeds 
and ritual have recovered their waning influence ; the 
prayer-book is idolized as much as ever; Athanasius still 
rolls his sentences over the heads of the congregations ; the 
Establishment, temporarily disturbed by the spasm of enthu- 
siasm which was interested in the welfare of human beings, 
is about its old business of saving souls from a mythological 
hell. 


What a difference attitude makes in the estimation of 
men! Judged by his attitude, Arnold was great; judged 
by his actual quality, he was wholesome and good, but with 
qualifications that, at this distance of time, are visible to the 
naked eye. It was his onward, eager, searching, daring 
look that made him in appearance so splendid. His face 
was set forward, asif he anticipated new and better things. 
This always gives the roble aspect. The backward look 
shadows the countenance. The dignitaries who recently, at 
the consecration of the new Trinity church edifice in Boston, 
invited the liberal clergy to partake of the sacrament, did 
what was for them a generous thing: they were liberal and 
magnanimous ; they forgot for the moment their ecclesias- 
ticism, the stringency of their dogma, the exclusiveness of 
their institution, the anathema of their creed. They believed 
for the moment that there was more truth than was con- 
tained in the letter of their articles, more sanctity than was 
representéa by the priestly vestments. Their eye had caught 
ths vision of a broad church, whose enclosing walls em- 
braced believers of every name. But what shall we think of 
the “liberals” who accepted the invitation? Were they 
looking forward? Were their faces bathed in light? Were 
they straining the line of their traditions ? Were they ex- 
tonding the circuit of their sheep-fold? Two men may stand 
upon the same square yard of ground, side by side, but if 
they are moving in opposite directions, their momentary 
propinquity tells for nothing. The Romanist who is march- 
ing owé is more liberal than the Rationalist who in marching 
in. 

Arnold’s attitude toward the ecclesiasticism and dogma- 
tism of his time was superb; but as we review his actual 
opinions they are seen to betray the narrowness and auster- 
ity of the churchman. ‘To the parents of a Unitarian scholar 
at Rugby he wrote: “ My difficulty with your son is not one 
which I feel as a churchman, but as a Christian, and goes 
only on this simple principle, that I feel bound to teach the 
essentials of Christianity to all those committed to my care, 


and with these the tenets of the Unitarians alone, among all 
Dissenters in the Kingdom, are, in my judgment, irrecon- 
cilable.” Many of his letters are unspeakably sad, with a 
kind of hopelessness of human nature that was evidently 
born of his theological creed. Some of his reflections on 
young men, the stubbornness of sin in their hearts, the mass 
of depravity that lay at the bottom of their nature, are very 
melancholy. Though his labors were rewarded with unex- 
ampled success; though his services were everywhere ac- 
knowledged and his practical wisdom cordially admitted, 
he was tormented by misgivings lest the deep-seated disease of 
sin should not be reached: “This,” he wrote, “is my princi- 
ple, that moral studies not based on Christianity must be un- 
christian, and therefore are such asI can take no part in.” 
‘Have you heard,” he writes to J. T. Coleridge, “anything 
more about ’s Roman History? I am really anxious 
to know what sort of a man he is, and whether he will write 
like a Christian or no; if he will I have nota wish to interfere 
with him; if not, I would labor very hard indeed to anticipate 
him and prevent an additional disgrace from being heaped 
upon the historical part of our literature.” The melancholy 
consequence of regarding the New Testament as a collection 


of inspired writings, and the imagery of the Apocalypse as . 


prophetic, appears in this passage that occurs in a letter to 
W. W. Hull, Esq., written in 1831: “ My sense of the evil of 
the times and to what prospects I am bringing up my chil- 
dren is overwhelmingly bitter. All in the moral and physi- 
cal world appears so exactly to announce the coming of the 
‘great day of the Lord,’ 7. e., a period of fearful visitation, 
to terminate the existing state of things, whether to termi- 
nate the whole existence of the human race, neither man nor 
angel knows,—that no entireness of private happiness can 
possibly close my eyes against a sense of it.”. The year 1831 
was a dark time; it was the year of the angry discussions on 
the Reform Bill; the air was full of forebodings of riot; the 
atmosphere was tainted with cholera; Edward Irving was 
reproducing the phenomena of the Gift Tongues, and setting 
all London by the ears. It was a year when stout hearts 
quailed and weak ones despaired, but only the superstitious 
anticipated the end of the world. 

In re-reading this life of a great and good man, the shady 
side of his experience presents itself, and the blackness of 
the shadow is due to his religion. Naturally he was eager, 
joyous, full of purpose and energy. He was one to appre- 
ciate life’s beauty without neglecting life’s work. Hisreligion 
haunted him, suggested unwholesome thoughts and pre- 
scribed constant and painful repression. He would have 
done his work better and enjoyed his lot more if his nature had 
had feeer play. Thirty years ago this was not so apparent 
as it is now. Our views of the popular religion have under- 
gone great changes in a generation. ‘Then it seemed as if 
Thomas Arnold’s religion was an inspirer and an emanci- 
pator; now it is evident that it was a restraint and a thral- 
dom. Then it looked as if he owed to it enthusiasm for 
humanity and his zeal for progress; now it is plain that his 
enthusiasm for humanity and his zeal for progress broke 
forth in spite of it and would have achieved more without it. 

O. B. Froruinenam. 


Tue LENGTH oF Days.—At London and Bremen the longest day has 
sixteen hours. At Stockholm, in Sweden, the longest day has eighteen 
and a half hours. At Hamburg, Germany, and Dantzig, Prussia, the 
longest day has seventeen hours and the shortest seven hours, At St. 
Petersburg, in Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, the longest day has nineteen 
hours and the shortest five hours. At Tornea, in Finland, the longest 
day has twenty-one and a half hours and the shortest two and a half 
hours. At Wardnuys, Norway, the day lasts from May 21 to July 24 
without interruption, and at Spitzbergen the longest day is three and a 
half months, 
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Ay Inrropucrion to Porrrican Economy. By Arthur Latham 
Perry, LL.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1877. 

Professor Perry's “ Elements of Political Economy,” pub- 
lished eleven years ago, has passed through so many editions 
already, that he will be warranted in anticipating an im- 
mediate and generous acceptance of this smaller work, which 
is not in any sense an abridgment of the former, but rather 
an elementary treatise on certain fundamental truths of the 
science. There are here six chapters, entitled respectively: 
Value, Production, Commerce, Money, Credit, Taxation. 
The writer’s intention has been to lay a sure foundation, 
and to state nothing which will have to be unlearned in the 
progress of study, and we think he has been largely success- 
ful. Ofcourse his statements will not be satisfactory to all 
parties. There are farmers who are sure the world does not 
go round, else the rails would all fly out of the fences,— 
there are people who doubt the theory of gravitation; there 
are others—educated persons—who believe that a being whom 
they call good, has first made, and then relentlessly con- 
demned to everlasting horrors, the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the earth, and that the same great being 
will give up doing what He intended, if they only ask Him 
to do so; there are men of full age and able to read and 
write, who think they can make money and bring in the 
millennium with a government printing machine. There are 


vagaries of all kinds. But there are also some things upon 


which the thinking men of the world are substantially 
agreed; those things at the foundation of the Science of 
Political Economy, Prof. Perry has attempted to state in 
such a way that any intelligent boy or girl of fourteen 
can understand them, and in his chapters on “Commerce ” 
and ‘Money ” with especial success. We wish every boy 
and girl in the land could be induced to read them. 

A Princess or Toute. By William Black. Library Kd. 

12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

Mancar Vroter. By William Black. 8vo., paper, 75 cts. 

Harper & Brothers have issued a neat edition in cloth of 
“The Princess of Thule,” certainly one of the very best 
novels which have been offered to this generation. The 
story, simple enough, is yet of absorbing interest; it carries 
the reader among the most picturesque scenes, and the 
descriptions are by a master hand, which in its own field has 
rarely if ever been surpassed. Great skill is shown in the 
treatment of the subject. Through the earlier and appar- 
ently brighter part of the book, the reader is conscious of 
a brooding dread, and it is not until the storm actually 
breaks, that the clouds lift a little and give place to the 
sensation of hope. Then, too, the close is natural, bright 
and happy. As we turn over the pages, the story comes 
back to us in all its force and freshness, the joys and sorrows 
of the fictitious characters pull away at our heart strings; 
we are sure that they are living, and whether they are or 
not, we know that here is a novel the writing of which made 
the world of more worth. 

Into “Madcap Violet” the author has woven the same 
freshness and grandeur of highland scenery that makes 
«The Princess of Thule” so attractive. The reader is taken 
to Mull, Morven, Ardnamurchan, and Skye through storm 
and calm, sunshine and moonlight, in congenial company. 
And Peter, the Scotch gunner, tells some stories which are 
“ ferry good answers to make to the Englishman, whateffer.” 
But the novel, as a whole, seems too sad. There is enough 
hat goes wrong during its progress to warrant at least a 


happy ending, and the ending is singularly and unnecessa- 


| rily painful. It may be said, of course, that it is not unlike 


life, but we have always to remember in art what art re- - 
quires. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


THE ART OF PROJECTING. By Prof. E. A. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

Within the past twenty years the methods of illustrating scien- 
tific lectures have been completely revolutionized. Formerly no 
experiments could be shown to an audience except those wich 
were capable of performance upona very large scale. This involved 
the use of large and costly apparatus, such as few institutions were 
able to command. Now, through the instrumentality of improved 
forms of the magic lantern, aided by the electric, oxy-hydrogen 
and magnesium lights, even the most delicate experiments can 
be shown with perfect ease to thousands of spectators at once. 
Instead of using vessels six feet high, the chemical lecturer now 
produces his reaction in a small test tube, and projects its 
image upon asereen. Ina similar yay and with equal beauty, the 
phenomena of heat, electricity, magnetism, light and sound may 
be publicly damonstrated. Prof. Dolbear’s little book is a per- 
fect boon to the practical teacher of science; for, as its name indi- 
cates, it contains full instructions for the projection with the len 
tern of all kinds of experiments, diagrams and pictures. Such a 
book has long been needed and is now for the first time written. 
It also contains much information with regard to extemporizing 
apparatus, and gives directions by means of which a teacher may 
improvise instruments such as would otherwise be too expensive 
for ordinary schools to procure. To teachers in general this work 
will be indispensable. F. W. ©. 


JOSHUA HAaGGARD’s DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brad- 
don. Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

Miss Braddon, as usual, spoils the real power in the first half of 
this novel, by making the second part sensational and unreal. 
We really lost sight of Miss Braddon in the quite natural and 
unstrained description of Joshua Haggard and his family. Only 
his name and temperamert warned of something tragic in store 
for us, until the beautiful woman, who is the cause of the fall of 
this man seemingly strong in intellect and conseience, makes his 
acquaintance in such a singular and unconventional fashion. 
That Cynthia, the poor circus rider, should, with all her untrained 
grace of mind and body, show such strength of character when 
tested is at least very surprising, and that Joshua Haggard, the 
heroic preacher, with his stoical habits and stern notions, should 
become degraded, through passion, into a murderer, rather upsets 
our ideas of the effect of education and discipline. ‘Therefore, the 
book is unhealthy, because while not untrue to nature, it describes 
those morbid phases of it which excite the interest in an unnatu- 
ral way, and blunt the moral perceptions through bewilderment 
and sympathy. Why should Miss Braddon make so much trouble 
hinge upon a weak young fellow, whose charm is his culture and 
superficial breeding? Still this book is an improvement upon 
most of Miss Braddon’s novels, the elements are moréisimple, the 
murder less complicated and cold blooded, while most of the 
characteis are strong and strive for the self-control which, as a 
rule, is absent in the deliberate wickedness of most of her heroes 
and heroines. Her power is undoubted, but we wish she would 
show her mastery of the bright and sunny side of life, and give us 
a feeliug of warmth and happiness, by allowing bright skies and 
the radiant sun to dissipate the gloomy clouds and ever approach- 
ing storms of thunder and lightning. We are afraid she could not 
deal with the comic side of life, that humorous relief to all the 
dark tragedy and passion of human nature. We need all the 
comedy we can find to balance the fierce but latent tragedy in 
every soul and life. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES. 


Tur ATLANTIC contains poems by H. H., Longfellow, Charles 
H. Noyes and A. R. Grote. ‘‘The American” still remains in a 
state of suspense, but has obtained possession of a document of _ 
such importance to the Bellegarde family that a final settlement 
of some kind cannot long be delayed. KE. S. Nadal. writes of 
“‘ Newspaper Literary Criticism,” with knowledge and intelligently. 
E. P. Whipple furnishes an essay on ‘“‘ Dickens’ Hard Times.” 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, who can write stories, furnishes 
the first article in the number, entitled ‘‘Rodman the Keeper.” 


' subject is Chaucer. 
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The Contributors’ Club is chatty ;and 1. B. K., who published two 
or three interesting papers about three years ago, gives her final 
experiences of Canada backwoods life—a significant article. 

HARPER'S leading article is by 8S. G. W. Banjamin on ‘* Contem- 
porary Art in France,” and gives portraits of Géréme, Meissonier, 
Taine, Bonnat, Doré, Cabanel, Millet, Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, 
Breton and Carpeaux, and prints of anumber of familiar paintings. 
The other principal illustrated articles are ‘‘The Prussian Wends 
and their Home,” by Herbert Tuttle, and “A Summer Cruise 
among the Atlantic Isles,” by Dr. A. L. Gihon. There are poems 
by ‘Ellis Gray,” Anna C. Brackett, Carl Spencer, Philip Burke 
Marston, C. P. Cranch, Barry Cornwall and Mary N. Prescott; 
serials by Charles Read (probably), R. D. Blackmore, and Julian 
Hawthorne; short stories by Rose Terry Cooke, E. E. Hale and 
Elizabeth A. Smith; an illustrated synopsis of Wallace’s book on 
the Distribution of Animals, by S. S. Conant; an illustrated de- 
scription of some scientific experiments by Dr. Draper, and other 
articles. The Easy Chair discusses ‘‘ The Tomb of Agamemnon,” 
“ Forefathers’ Day,” ‘‘ Rascals and Detectives,” ‘* Commodore 
Vanderbilt,” ete. 

ScRIBNER’s treats, in characteristic fashion, of Beds, Tables, 
Stools and Candlesticks,’ Sophie B. Herrick furnishes a nicely 
illustrated article on ‘‘The Pitcher Plant’’—a fascinating family; 
«The New York Aquarium ”’ is described, with accompanying illus- 
trations grotesque and otherwise, by W. 8S. Ward; Gen. MeClellan 
returns to Cairo; the second part of Saxe Holin’s story, ‘‘ Farmer 
Bassett’s Romance,” appears; ‘‘ Princeton College,” which has 
lately had a fair share of attention from the papers, is served up 
with cuts, including portraits of Dr. McCosh, Guyot and others; 
Gen. Dix calls attention to the merits of Claudian,” with a briet 
translation; and the usual variety fills up the remainder of the 
number. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY gives a portrait and sketch of 
«Thomas Edward,” a poor Sevotch naturalist; a translation from 
Flammarion entitled ‘‘How the Earth was Regarded in Old 
Times,” with curious illustrations; and articles by Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds, Prof. Huxley, Edmund Neisan, A. R. Grote and others. 


Sr. NroHonAs and WipE AWAK®, with their bright white, red and 
black covers, look so attractive, and really are so entertaining, 
that we are almost inclined to wish we were young enough to lie 
down on the floor and give ourselves up to them until the sun 
peeps out. But handsome as these are, we are Sure their readers 
cannot get more pleasure out of them than we did from our old 


LITERARY NOTES. ~ 

Mr. CaAs. A. Currer, of the Boston Athenwum, will hereafter 
take entire charge of the department of library bibliography in 
The Library Journal, and Mr. James A. Whitney, assistant super- 
intendent of the Boston Public Library, of the department of 
‘“* Anonyms and Pseudonyms.” ‘ 

THREE of Harvard’s Professors are lecturing in Baltimore— 
James Russell Lowell, Francis J. Child, and Charles E. Norton, 
During February, Saturdays and Sundays excepted, Professors 
Lowell and Child will deliver daily lectures at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Professor Lowell will talk about Dante and the litera- 
ture of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Professor Child’s 
Professor Norton’s lectures on Medieval 
Architecture are delivered at the Peabody Institute. 

THOSE who have read Auerbach’s ‘‘ Village Stories ” will remem- 
ber the simple and quiet life depicted of the Black Forest as it was 
when the book was written, over a quarter of a century ago. The 
many changes necessarily taking place since that time have intro- 
duced new life and activity into the place, largely changing the 
character of the scene. To showthis, Hetr Auerbach has lately 


written the sequels to those earlier stories, and these have been 


published in Germany, under the title of ‘‘After Thirty Years.” 
At the author’s suggestion, however, the American publishers 
(Henry Holt & Co.) have decided to issue each sequel bound with 
its original tale, so as to contrast the two most strongly. The 
first.of these appears under the title, ‘*The Convicts and their 
Children.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS 
From Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
Srvonte. A Novel. Translated from the French of Aiphonse Daudet, by Mary Neal 
_ Sherwood. ‘ 


From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 
Tae CHRISTIAN DoctRINE OF Sin. By John Tulloch, D.D. $1.50, 


Frienp Fritz. Translated from the French of Erckmann-Chatrian, $1.25, 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH, 


Tap INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 
Tae ATLANTIC MONTRLY. 
Wipe AWARE. 


* Harper. 


Porunar Science MontTHLy. - 
PARENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 
Catuoutre Wortp. 

Sorrpnen’s MontAty. 

St. NICHOLAS. 


ART NOTES. 
THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


A srconp visit confirms the impression that, while there 
were a few pictures in last year’s exhibition better than any- 
thing now on the walls, the average of this year’s work shows 
improvement both in aim and iv result. To be sure, there 
is plenty of crudity in color, indecision in drawing and com- 
monplace in subject; but this must be true of any exhibi- 
tion which deals fairly with the contributions of young artists, 
with whom the will is better than the deed, and who must 
creep before they can soar. But there is a good deal that 
is excellent, and more that is obviously trying to be so. It 
should be remembered that an exhibition of water-colors 
and one of oil-paintings are not on equal footing in regard 
to lay criticism, because to the unskilled eye the defects of 
an indifferent oil-painting are not so obyious and obtrusive 
as those of a poor water-color. This is partly due to the 
fact that it is easy to get strength in.oil, and hard to avoid 
weakness in water-color; and we are more tolerant of what 
is bad and strong than we are of what is bad and weak. 

J. Hopkinson Smith challenges attention because, although 
one of the new men and an amateur, he has furnished more 
pictures than any other artist. He has been prolific during 
the past year; yet he has improved. His color has lost 
much of its former harshness and his handling is freer. 
His most ambitious effort is in the North room; his finest, 
in the corridor. The former is a wood interior, strong, 
effective and somewhat sketchy; the best point being the 
rich foreground of logs and forest debris. The latter repre- 
sents a deserted mill with its surroundings; the quiet and 
loneliness of such a place are well expressed. He contributes 
several sketches, in all of which, as well as in his more 
finished pieces, we note a tendency to what is known as 
“scene-painting,” a style that is almost certainly the con- 
sequence of rapid execution. 

> A contrast to this dashy, ad captandum work of Smith 
in body-color is the careful work of Smillie, in transparent 
medium, shown in several first-rate studies, the smaller 
being the best. But the range and capability of transparent 
color in landscape is best seen in Van Hlten’s pictures. 
These are crisp, tender and full of light; strong, but not 
forced; without violent color-effects, and having such quality 
that when one looks at them he thinks more of Nature than 
of the artist. All his pictures are fine; his “Chickens ” is, 
perhaps, the best of all, while the landscape in the corridor 
and the small landscape inthe West room are very beauti- 
ful. It is worth while to compare the staccato of this trans- 
parent work with the slur, proper to oil, of the body-color of 
Colman or Bellows. 

Everybody looks for the pictures of Richards, Colman, 
Tiffany, Bellows and R. 8. Gifford; and having found them, 
admires, and with reason—for are not these painters born, 
not made? These furnish their complement this year. 
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Richards’ eects in ict North room, being a sketch, is broad 
and free; the drawing is good of course, but the color, par- 


ticularly in the sky, is not agreeable. The “Old Fort” is 
- of his best, and that isas good as needs be. It is hard to 
say which is the most beautiful, the hill-slope, the sea, or 
the sky. 

Of Colman’s pictures, Durham Cathedral and Lincoln are 
the largest and must striking. Both are very strong, very 
full of light and atmosphere and rich in color, though the 
color of the towers seems somewhat too cold and slaty. if 
fault must be found it would be because the careful drawing 
of the towers has not been carried down into the masses of 
foliage, which are a little manneresque. Perhaps “ subordi- 
nation ” accounts for it. 

Tiffany’s “Palace of the Pasha’. does not compare 
favorably with his best work in the last exhibition. The 
coloring belongs to decorative rather than to pictorial art. 
There is too little relief in the picture, the perspective planes 
not being well made out, while the foreground is weak and 
the figures are without form and void of meaning. 


Bellows always pleases. His color is good, with a touch 
of what is known as “sweetness,” especially in his water- 
color. But his drawing, from the water-color standpoint, 
cannot b2 called good. Sheets of color serve to suggest 
masses that should be expressed by relief and gradation. 
But he is a master in composition, and never fails to make 
any subject interesting; the commonest wayside bit being 
a sufficient inspiration. “Coaching in New England” is a 
good example of his skill in grouping figures. Another 
road-scene, by Robbins, hangs close by, and serves as a foil 
for Ballows’ work. It is an attempt at a topographical 
rendering of some of Nature’s facts about elm trees, so that 
it is imitative and nothing more. 5 

Magrath seems to be doing too much, or rather too many 
things, so that we feel that in some of his pictures the exe- 
cution is not as complete as the artist could have made it. 
Compare the drawing of the feet in the “ Fisherman’s Daugh- 
ter” with that of the sitting figure in the “Crochet Workers;” 
one is fine, almost perfect; the other is very bad, yet it is 
the easier task. Execution that leaves out some of the imbs 
to which the human frame is entitled is too concise. Still, 
Magrath’s pictures are above the average in respect to 
both subject and technique; while some, as for instance, the 
“Fisherman’s Daughter,” are good enough to satisfy the 
most fastidious. 

Of course everybody will look for Killingworth Johnson’s 
“Reverie,” and everybody ought to be delighted with it. 
A girl with a face pure and charming, but not beautiful, 
stands before an open fire, looking down into its depths. 
The coloring is not brilliant, but delicate and very harmo- 
nious. There is perfect finish in the modelling of the face; 
the pose is graceful, and the whole is beautiful. His 
“ Brush-Burners” is not so successful. The color hardly 
suits the subject, being too tender, and the whole treat- 
ment lacks the robust quality which belongs to an out-door 
subject.. The listless enjoyment of.doing nothing but 
watching is finely expressed in the figures—in the expres- 
sion of feeling of any kind the artist is very strong—but the 
forms are not distinct enough, blending too much with the 
general tone of the picture; while the distant hay-ricks 
are more carefully worked out than the incidents of the 
foreground. 

Winslow Homer is as usual slight, dashy and quaint; 
provoking us because he does not go seriously to work with 
intention to do as much as we feel that he can do, He is 
poetic, but he gives us only preludes and episodes, “The 


Blackboard” represents a very matter-of-fact young lady 
with an emphatic apron standing before a school black- 
board with pointer in hand. It is but a trifle compared 
with “the District School Teacher” exhibited several years 
ago. The “ Backgammon Board” is an admirably executed. 
piece of Japanese work. 

There is more that is good by Perry, Bricher, Shurtleff, 
Miss Bridges, Nicoll and Wyant, and the visitor will find 
a few good foreign pictures of which the most noteworthy 
are by Vibert, Meissonier and Villegas. 


SELECTIONS. 


SEEK NOT AFAR. 


SEEK not afar for beauty. Lo! it glows 

In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet ; 

In birds, in sunshine, children’s faces sweet, 

In stars and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For see, 

It is a flower that blooms beside thy door. 

Bring love and justice home, and then no more 
Thoul’t need to wonder where joy’s home may be, 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought. 

The simple duty that first waits thy hand 

Is God’s voice speaking a divine command. 

Life’s common deeds build all that saints have thought. 


In wonder-workings or some bush aflame 

Men look for God and fancy Him econcealéd ; 

But in earth’s common things He stands revealed ; 

And stars and grass and flowers spell out His name. 
: a 

The paradise men seek, the city bright 

That gleams aboye the clouds for dying eyes, 

Is only human goodness in the skies. 

Earth’s deeds well done glow into heavenly light. 


—Rev. M. J. Savaae. 
Novauis calls character the educated will. It makes the multi- 
tude of propensities, so apt to become a mob, rather like the mem- 
bers of an orchestra.—C. A. BARTOL. 


Better to be a liar’s dog, and hold 
My master hones, than believe that lying 
And ruling men are fatal twins that cannot 
Move one without the other, —Tennyson’s Harold. 


Ir is with books as with,men, the good they do cannot be ad- 
duced as proofs that they are faultless.—MADAME SWETCHINE. 


Tuts thought [ give you all to keep: 

Who soweth good seed shall surely reap. 

The year grows rich as it groweth old, 

And life’s latest sands are its sands of gold. e 
—Mrs. Juuia R. C. Dorr. 


WHAT we wish for in our highest moment is true all the time 
What we see in flashes is true all the time—life through, eternity, 
through., If there is any certitude, that is certitude for all time 
and place. 
pillow, and want to know that I have similarity with God, so asto 
love what He loves and hate what He hates.—JosEPH Cook. 


Tuer word of God is not bound to any church or to any creed ; it 


goes outside of all churches and all creeds, It does not run on 
any railroad track of our making, butis like the wind, which blows 
where it will, circling the round world eyermore, The same cool 
breeze which fans the hot cheeks of the girls on the plains of Hin- 
dostan, sweeps on across the Indian ocean, gathering moisture as 
it goes, and pours it down in rain on the parched regions of Cen- 
tral Afriea. So God sends His prophets and teachers of truth to 
every race, to help them according to their separate needs; sends 
some knowledge of Himself, some intuitions of duty, some ‘hopes 
of immortality to all the children of men.—JaAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE. 


We have surely fallen on a time of feebleness and unrest. We 
have the critic everywhere; the lover nowhere. Nothing so cheap 
as the intelligence which suffices to contradict and the conscious- 


It is a certitude that when I lie dying I want that fora 
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ness which prompts to object; but the heart-wisdom that can 
light us on our way, by the lustre of sweet and earnest affection, 
the holy zeal that can melt our doubts away, and make our duty 
a mareh of common joy instead of a skirmish of individual seru- 
ples, are little less than obsolete.—JAMES MARTINEAU. 


We do not believa in immortality because we have proved it, 
but we forever try to prove it because we believe it.—MARTIN BAU. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Springfield Republican says Mr. Hab- 
berton, author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies,” has become one of the 
night editors of the Herald, and adds: ‘‘It may interest our 
readers to know that he offered that work in MS. to three book 
publishers, who refused it, one of them pronouncing it immoral. 
All he asked for it was $100. He was discouraged, when Loring, 
the Boston publisher, took it on shares, and at the last accounts 
over 100,000 copies had been sold, with the steady cry of ‘more.’ 
He is a genial man, of thirty-five, with black hair and moustache, 
bright blue eyes, a nervous sauguine temperament, studious in 
habit, a large reader, with keen observation and unmistakable 
though unobtrusive humor. Me has the making of a great novel- 
istin him if he dves not get spoiled before he is finished, as too 
many of our promises are. ‘Helen’s Babies’ is a real book. 
‘Budge’ and ‘ Toddie’ and ‘Frank’ are his own boys, and perfect 
harum-scarums. He has written ‘ Barton’s Experiment, which. is 
spoken well! of, and another story of real power, though crude in 
some of its details, which he doesn’t publicly recognize, but takes 
a quiet satisfaction in reading the newspaper notices of. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 
: ONCE. 


Coon salt air and the white waves breaking 
Restless, eager, along the strand; 

An evening sky and-a sunset glory 
Fading over the sea and land ; 


We two sitting alone together 
Side by side in the waning light ; 
Bafore us the throbbing waste of waters, 
Behind us the sand-heaps drifted white. * 


Ships were sailing into the distance, 
Down to the lands where the sun had gone; 
The rough fresh wind blew o’er our faces, 
And the shadows of night crept slowly op. 


Is it a dream that I remember— 
Some ghost of a Lope that will come no more; 
We two sitting alone together, 
Hand in hard, on the ocean shore? 
—Mary Anige De Vere, in Evening Post. 


JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN; OR, THE EMPEROR 
AND THE REPUBLICAN. 


[Retold from Berthold Auerbach for Tax InqurRER. | 
BY GC. C. SHACKFORD. 


CHAPTER VY. 
A HEARTY RECOGNITION, 


Gen. Srevsen and Franklin conversed together in the lat- 
ter’s study. The two men seemed now for the first time to 
haye become really acquainted with each other, to have 
reached a mutual good understanding. Franklin expressed 
openly his satisfaction that a man like Steuben should so 
magnanimously devote himself to the cause of American 
freedom. ‘They were in lively conversation together, when 
an adjutant of the Emperor Joseph was announced. Steu- 
ben rose, Franklin handed him the letter to Washington and 
bade him affectionately farewell. Steuben met the adjutant 
at the door, and as he looked into the mild blue eyes of the 
yisitor a thrill of joy made his heart beat more quickly. He 
bowed respectfully. 

“T thought yoy were alone, Doctor. Who was that {man 


who has just gone out?” inquired the adjutant im rather a 
decided tone as he closed the door. 

Franklin looked at him in surprise and then smiled to 
himself. 


“A man of your own calling,” replied he, “a soldier, who 


has won his laurels in fighting against your army, a Barom 
Steuben from Germany.” 

“I haye heard the name before. 
to go to America?” 

* A direct question like that calls for a direct answer. He 
does; and he has been recommended to me asa man of great 
organizing ability; and that is just what we need most. We: 
have found out that a quick blow may be struck by volun- 
teer soldiers, but that something else is needed to carry om 
a war. There must be inflexible discipline in an army, un-: 
conditional obedience, when an army is to be fought, under 


And does he want now 


the leadership of one head.” 
“T am rejoiced to hear you say so. Then you acknowledge 
the necessity of a monarchical power in war at least? ” 


“Certainly; but war is with us only a temporary matter.” 

* But you grant that a monarchical constitution may preo- 
tect and greatly advance the eternal rights of man?” 

“ Certainly, if virtue and respect for law are inherited with 
the crown.” There was a pause; the young officer and the 
erey-haired philosopher looked at each other inquisitively, 
but yet with a confidential greeting; they had so suddenly 
plunged into the midst of the deepest questions of political 
life that they were obliged to collect themselves and to 
determine their bearings. 

Franklin bore in silence the inquiring look of the young 
man, and composedly waited for him to resume the conver- 
sation, 

“Tt is Joseph’s wish,” began the young man, ‘“‘to become 
acquainted with the noblest leaders of the new time and to, 
be taught by them. And so he desires to express his regret: 
at not having been able to be present at the Abbe Niccoli’s. 
Joseph hoped to be the gainer from your wisdom, but too, 
many unexpected obstacles intervened.” 


“T know, or rather I have reason to believe, that Josepls 
is not like many of his station.” 

«What do you mean by that?” 

“JT have never yet spoken to a royal personage, but they 
tell me that princes are actuated merely by curiosity, allow 
themselves to be advised by every one, and yet are not will- 
ing to take any one’s advice; that they like to hear every 
one, but are always thinking to themselves: ‘Who knows 
what selfish views you have under these enthusiastic words,?’ 
The main point in the education of princes, as I hear, is to 
teach them to mistrust everybody.” 

“Do you look upon men as good,” asked the adjutant. 

“Do you look upon yourself as good?” was Franklin’s 
question in reply. 

« Why do you ask me that?” was returned. 

«Because a man looks upon others a8 he does upon him- 
self.” 

“T do not look upon myself as good, but I should like to 
be.” : 
“That is best. To keep one’s heart pure, to have one’s 
understanding clear, this is man’s duty, and creates the 
good.” 


“You have had the good fortune to become acquainted — 


with men individually; you can shape your own destiny in 
the world, and approach all men as a friend; you are to be 
envied! ” 

* And I would say, on the other hand, that it is a great 
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doing good to thousands of people.” 

“Tt would be splendid,” cried the young man, “if the 
jewels in the crown reflected the thankful looks of those to 
whom one has been able to be a friend, a helper, a saviour !” 

Franklin arose at these words enthusiastically uttered, but 
immediately sat down again. 

“May I request one favor of you,” continued the young 
man, suddenly adopting a different tone, “I should like to 
learn from your own self what course of life has made you 
the wise man universally honored. Will you relate to me 
briefly the history of your life ?”’ 

“Tam an old man and somewhat loquacious, especially 
when I begin to speak of myself; then, too, things which 
Séem important to one man are insignificant to another. I 
have, however, written out my biography for my son, which 
you may read. You might have been my son, as far as age 
is concerned.” 

The young man grasped the aged man’s hand and pressed 
it. 

Franklin rose, took down a small book and handed it to 
the young man with the words: “Iam glad to place these 
pages in your hands. It is all put down here so quietly, 
and yet it has cost much labor and suffering. I should be 
glad if I have made the way shorter and easier to others. 
One thing I have discovered, and have found confirmed by 
all my experience, that there is no one art of virtue. Virtue 
is neither a natural gift nor to be attamed by praying for it 
alone, although both may help in acquiring it. It must be 
unceasingly sought for by being upright with one’s own con- 
science, and dealing honestly with one’s self; and if one does 
not attain everything, dues not overcome all faults, yet he 
learns to be content with what he can accomplish.” 


A fresh visitor was announced; the young man rose, seized 
Franklin’s hand with both his and said: “I must not be 
insincere with you. I tell you then—pardon the awkward 
mask—that I am myself the Emperor Joseph.” 

“T knew so,” replied Franklin quietly; “but it does my 
heart good to have you acknowledge it openly. I bid the 
Emperor welcome to my modest vottage.” 

* And you speak to me no differently from what you did 
before ? ” 

“T have said to the Emperor what I would say to every 
one of my brethren, and—” 

“Yes, we are brethren,” cried Joseph, “although different 
churches and different lands call us their sons.” 

“ We are brethren of the Old Testament,” replied Franklin 
smiling. ‘My brother Joseph has become a king, and Ben- 
jamin, although not indeed the younger brother, has re- 
mained a plain citizen.” 

“We are godiathers also of the same child,” responded 
Joseph, relating what had happened at the post-house. 

Franklin smiled in a friendly way, and the Emperor went 
on: “It is horrible that there are churches which separate 
brother from brother; we both stand as one before God. 
Do you know who are the greatest doers of evil to human- 
ity?” 

“Whom do you consider such ? ” 

“Those who would separate men through religion, which 
should be the means of uniting them-in one. The priests 
ought to make men happy, to call forth joy and love, and 
they are filled with the spirit of persecution, are hostile to 
those of a different faith and darken the mind.” 

“Well,” replied the grey-haired man, “just because the 
calling of the priest is the highest and the holiest, it becomes 
so fatal when it is perverted. There is no means of destroy- 


and turn it to our advantage.” 

“And what is that? ” 

“To base religion upon reason, the laws of the State upon 
moral forces and not upon might alone. Freedom, honor, 
human love, every virtue must find its home in the State, in 
social life. Then will the whole of existence be full of light; 
then will every day be holy; truth, faith and righteousness 
will prevail in the walk and conversation and every act. No 
man will rule over another; the law will rule, and in the law 
moral power—that pure divine spark within, which warms 
our heart and illumines our understanding, becoming a burn- 
ing flame.” 

“Otrwy! That is the kingdom of heayen which we are 
to establish on the earth,” cried Joseph laying both hands 
on the shoulders of the old man, and gazing into his radiant 


countenance. “ We will labor and not be weary in laboring 
to realize i ; each one at his post. Farewell, brother Ben- 
jamin.” : 


* Farewell, brother Joseph,’ responded the grey-haired 
man, and they embraced and kissed each other. 

Franklin died full of years, and the freedom of his country 
was established. Joseph sank into an early grave, and his 
noblest deeds seemed fruitless; but to-day Austria is seeking 
more and more to base the state upon the freedom of the 
citizen. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
“T00 KNOWING FOR FAITH.” 


To the Editor of The Inquirer : 


I clip the following from the Providence Journal:— 

“We are in that deplorable condition of mind where we haye 
just knowledge enough to doubt the first chapter of Genesis, and 
not faith sufficient to believe in the Sermon on the Mount. Before 
long we shall become so scientific and well-informed, that when a 
person dies there will be no funera! services. Some one will read 
comforting passages from the transactions of the American Scien- 
tific Association, and the mourners will go about with small ham- 
mers in their hands, chipping the rocks and assuaging their 
anguish by proving the antiquity of creation. Front seats at the 
scientific lectures will be reserved for the widow and the fatherless, 
and instead of looking up to heaven.for our consolation, we shall 
bore down a few feet deeper in the earth for our interesting facts. 
We have traded off all simple religious faiths for a few meagre 
scientific facts, but there may come that day—when we think of 
bestowing our patronage on some undertaker—that we shall wish 
to trade back again, and ia something of a hurry. 

_ ‘*We recently saw a man who believed that the whale swallowed 
Jonah, and we were glad to see him, and tocling to this rare speci- 
men of all faith and no intelligence. He was a much happier- 
looking man than any of the advanced thinkers of the age, that 
we have had the pleasure of seeing. Macaulay says that George 
Fox, although he possessed an intellect too much disordered for 
liberty, and not sufficiently disordered for Bedlam, was still able 
to convert men of ability, like Barclay and Penn, simply because 
Fox believed what he did believe. In close quarters, the man 
who really believes anything is more than a match for a man who 
entertains an intelligent doubt on all subjects. Shut Moody and 
Sankey into a room with Francis Abbott and John Weiss for a 
week, and at the end of that time you will find Abbott and Weiss 
on their knees reiding that excellent little tract called ‘What 
shall I do to be saved?’ with tears streaming down their cheeks, 
and all because Moody and Sankey are just ignorant enough to 
believe something, while Abbott and Weiss are so precious know- 
ing that they are not sure that they know anything. In spiritual 
matters we want a man at the helm who has entire confidence in 
himself, if he really does not know as much as we do. What the 
world has gained in one direction in the lastfifty years, it has lost 
in another. If we could retain the faith of our forefathers, with 
our present worldly comforts, how happy we should be: We live 
in better houses, we walk on better sidewalks, and we drink better 
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water than did our ancestors; but we have not their reverence for 
sacred things, nor their beliefin things eternal. They never saw 
the railroad, nor the telegraph, nor the last work of Professor 
Tyndal; but they all believed in-the day of judgment, and they 
all loved the sound of the church-going bell. They lived in content- 
ment and died in peace, and they were more solicitous to know 
the final destiny of their own souls than the ‘Origin of their Spe- 
cies.’ We, their unhappy children, have relinquished the faith 
that cheers, without attaining to that knowledge that illumines, 
losing all our piety in our vain efforts to become profound.” 

It used to be said that ‘‘Ignorance is the mother of Devotion ;” 
but piety has of late years been disinclined to confess to such a 
lineage. The Providence Journal, however, insists upon the real- 
ity of this discarded relationship. ‘We recently,” it says, ‘‘saw 
a man who believed that the whale swallowed Jonah, and we were 
giad to see him, and to cling to this rare specimen of all faith and 
no intelligence. He was a much happier man than any of the 
adyanced thinkers of the age, that we have had the pleasure of 
seeing.” It then proceeds to enlarge upon the advantages result- 


‘ing from being sufficiently ignorant to keep an undoubting confi- 


dence in things incredible to a man of thought and study. Moody 
and Sankey are cited, as the illustrations of the good results of 
abstaining from inquiry into the realities of things. These are the 
leaders the world needs, not because they know what is before or 
behind, but because they are sufficiently ignorant of the responsi- 
bilities of leadership, to be perfectly readytoassumethem. ‘In 
spiritual matters,” says this new prophet, ‘‘ we wanta man at the 
helm who has entire confidence in himself, if he really does not 
know as much as we do.” 

Now one or two remarks seem to be in order on this subject. 
It is evident that our common school system is gradually making 
piety, of a high grade, impossible among the people. A reform is 
imperatively demanded. Action should be taken before it is too 
late. The evil might, perhaps, be averted in this way. Let there 
be a stated visitation of the schools, by a judicious committee of 
citizens, selected for gravity of behavior and constitutional respect 
for the world ‘‘ as it was;” and let it be the care of this body to 
make diligent inquisition into the mental condition of the rising 
generation. So often as they discover, in any case, a depraved 
tendency to question any statement in the book of Jonah, let them 
instantly remove the incipient ‘‘advanced thinker” from the 
baleful influence of the spelling-book and multiplication table, 
and put him on a diet of Providence Journal and Mr. Moody’s 
sermons, until any unsafe developments of intelligence shall be 
extinguished. He may then be used, during his minority, as a 
warning to the school whose good name he has compromised, by 
his pernicious skepticism, and finally sent to Washington toa 
place in the patent office, where he may be soundly cured of any 
lingering hankering for novelties. 

If this course of frequent examination of schools and severe 
treatment for nascent unbelief shall prove inadequate, then, by 
all means, let the schools be closed at once; otherwise, we shall 
soon see the last of human happiness on earth. Mankind will 
gradually cast aside its faith in Jonah and the whale, and ‘the 
human face divine’’ willlose its moon like and guileless peace. 
Children will grow up ‘‘ advanced thinkers,’’ they will ‘‘ peak and 
pine,” until six or seven of them will have to combine their cor- 
poreal resources, in order to become the owners of one poor 
shadow. The boys will be as thin as the wise and sinful John 
Weiss, and the girls willefade into the ghostly proportions of Mrs. 
Livermore. 

But even this is by no means the worst of it. We could abide 
the prospect of a posterity whose bodies should attenuate as their 
minds should enlarge; we can even conceive some advantages 
resulting from such leanness, when by-and-by the world shall 
have become somewhat crowded; but who will take charge of that 
future hive, crammed with mischievous knowledge, and swarming 
with philosophers? Who will guide it safely into the unknown, 
when it has lost fromits helm the confident ignorance that has 
always been so ready to direct when wise men have doubted? The 
present leaders of church and staie cannot abide torever. What 
will happen when our schools have left us none but ‘‘advanced 
thinkers,” who, without a particle of faith in the book of Jonah, 
shall-resort for guidance to the ascertained facts? 

Leominster, Mass. W. H. Savaae. 


Srx W. Lawson says it is reported “that Mr. Bass loses £10,000 in one 
brewing when there is a thunderstorm coming on,” ’ 


ELEEMOSYNARY EDUCATION. 


To The Editor of the Inquirer : 


PRESIDENT ExrotT, of Cambridge, objects to the education of 
theological students as a matter of charity or benevolence, on 
what seem good grounds. These he states better than we could ; 
and, indeed, itis a serious question whether this sort of depend- 
ence does not weaken ‘or take away a man’s: self-regpect. . And 
also whether not too many, but rather theavrong meu, ave edu- 
eated for the ministry. Someof our best and most useful men are 
those who have made their way, not with the help of friends or 
societies, but who have fought their way through, and have gained 
courage and hardihood in the process. 

However, the experiment is being wrought out, and opinion or 
remonstrance will probably have little weight. ‘There is another 
question which seems to havea relation to this. Do we not be- 
gin this process much earlier, and is not wll our education too 
much ‘‘eleemosynary?’’ Our primary schools not only, but all 
common schools, our high schools, and normal schools and eyen 
colleges, are made, one after another, free, and the community is 
taxed to educate children, many of whose parents are perfectly 
able to pay for their instruction as they do for the other neces- 
saries—food, clothing and shelter, and the State is no more 
bound to furnish it. Others who cannot afford the same, are edu- 
eated above their condition, or made dependent and useless by the 
“little learning” which is ‘‘a dangerous thing.” 

It is not wise training which makes men or women feel that 
the State owes them anything except protection. It is not wise 
training which makes men or women dependent or which takes 
away their self-reliance. 

Common schools may furnish the mere elements of education— 
reading, writing and perhaps arithmetic; but when we go beyond 
this, we trench upon private rights. 

There are too the same objections to ‘‘School and State” that 
there are to ‘‘ Church and State,” and this we know would not be 
tolerated. They manage these things in Germany, but that is a 
paternal government. So they doin Japan; but there they make 
distinctions of rank. Imagine us doing that in this country! 

‘No; the President is right about eleemosynary education, but 
he will come nearer to the truth if he will lay his foundations 
broader and deeper and begin at the beginning of this spirit of 
dependence which begets helplessness. You can’t make a pater- 
nal government of a democracy. me 


AT THE THEATRE FRANCAISE. 


To The Hditor of The Inquirer : 

WE have at last had a Moliere evening at the theatre, and not a 
Sunday evening either. Last Monday was the birthday of the 
favorite French play-writer and actor, and we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing two of his best pieces acted in the wonderfully per- 
fect manner known only to French actors. Their acting delights 
me, and the minor parts astonish me by being as perfect as the 
chief. 

After the plays a ceremony in honor of Moliere was performed, 
and all the actors and actresses of the Francaise, forty-four in 
number, marched on the stage and were received with immense 
applause. They all bowed gracefully to us, and then turned and 
placed laurel wreaths upon the pedestal of Moliere’s statue. It 
was a wonderful company of superior looking men and handsome 
and fascinating looking women. My Yankee head was quite turned 
by the sight. American theatres will be nowhere in my opinion 
when I return to the home of the free. Z. 

PaRIs, January 29. 


FROM CINCINNATI. 


I FEEL moved to write you of our great enjoyment and hoped-for 
success in Mr. Wendte’s ministry among us. He is doing us all 
good, inspiring us with his spirit of cheer, and hope, and enthusi- 
asm for the good, the true, and ‘‘ whatsoever things are lovely.” 
He has accomplished the miraculous work of uniting the two socie- 
ties, Radical and Conservative,—and is remarkably adapted to 
this peculiar community, so largely composed of the Radical Ger- 
man element. He also satisfies the Conservatives by his beautiful 
devotional spirit and faith in man’s spiritual nature. Mr, Wendte 
seems to be the ‘‘ man sent of God” to bring us out of our difficul-~ 
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ties. I believe it only rests with ourselves to build up a great and 
powerful liberal Unitarian church in this great city. The oppor- 
tunity is a grand one to do a great work for God. 


We have a new Board of Trustees, having taken Robert Collyer’s 
advice, and placed some young men upon it, to infuse fresh enthu- 
siasm and fresh ways of doiug the needed work. We hope to sell 
both of the dingy old church buildings we now possess and get a 
new church started toward completion by the end of the year, 
which is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 


We havea Benevolent Society which is well attended every week, 
and our Sunday school numbers more scholars than for several 
years. We have found great benefit in adopting the new singing 
book, arranged by Mr. Wendte and H. 8. Perkins,—‘‘The Sunny 
Side.” The music is very bright and joyous, and well adapted to 
children’s voices. Liberals owe Messrs. Wendte and Perkins a 
vote of thanks for this valuable book. It brings sunshine into the 
school. We have arrived at that millennial stage when we havea 
surplus of teachers in the Sunday school. We have several teach- 
ers of experience, culture and maturity of thought, and we find the 
children get valuable instruction thereby. 


We have had some nice festivals during the winter; a beautiful 
religious service for the children at Christmas, with songs and 
hymns and readings from the Bible. We had also a Christmas 
Tree and a Mother Goose Party,—Mr. Wm. Bellows appearing as 
that famous matron, to the delight of all the grown people, and en- 
trancing bewilderment of the children. 


We have a young people’s social organization called the ‘‘ Unity 
Club,”’ which bids fair to rank among the institutions of the eity. 
It has already a membership of three hundred people. Professor 
Olark, of the Cincinnati University, is the able president of it. 
There are several departments comprised in its work; Culture, 
Amusement and Helpfulness, with committees to organize plans of 
usefulness and entertainment. Once a month there are refresh- 
ments, coffee, cake and sandwiches provided by the ladies of the 
church. I need not say that these meetings are crowded. 


The ‘‘Club” invited Prof. Edward 8. Morse to give a course of 
lectures on Zoology, Mr. Whelpley, of the firm of Robert Clark & 
Co., booksellers, uniting with us in making them a success. Prof. 
Morse delivered four lectures, to large and cultivated audiences; 
in one of the prominent halls of the city. 


Then we hada very interesting lecture-talk, by Prof. Stone, of 
the Cincinnati Observatory, on Astronomy. There have been 
other entertainments during the winter; Prof. Smith, cf the 
Hughes High School, read a paper on ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’’; we 
have had music, tableaux, and readings by Mr. Wendte and oth- 
ers. 

But the masterpiece of the ‘‘Committee on Amusement’ was 
the Dickens party. It was given in the vestry of the church, where 
we have a stage with scenery, footlights and accessories. There 
were some forty of Dickens’ noted characters, in appropriate cos- 
tumes, who passed across the stage in turn, Pickwick being the 
central figure, seated ia anarm chair. Finally all the characters 
were grouped together in one farewell tableau and the evening’s 
entertainmeut was ended. The performance was conducted by the 
efficient Chairman of the Amusement Committee, Mr. W. H. Bel- 
lows. 

Last Sunday Mr. Wendte gave us an excellent sermon on ‘‘ The 
Royal Road to Happiness.’ He said happiness required three 
things; labor or work for the hands, something to iove to keep the 
heart fresh and young, and something to hope for,—a belief in the 
immortal life. 

In the evening we had a beautiful Vesper Service, with selections 
from the ‘‘Minor Poetic Voices of the Time,” and music by the 
fine quartette choir. Mr. Wendte read several exquisite poems by 
W.C. Gannett, F. E. Abbot, Samuel Longfellow, J. W. Chadwick, 
and Charles G. Ames. They were all remark ble for religious as- 
piration and trust in God’s Providence and a fine devotional spirit. 
These poems were prefaced with a little account of each author’s 
life. H. H. 


Dr. GzorGE M. Brarp writes in the Independent that probably the ma- 
jority of the. authorities whom the Rey. Joseph Cook quotes would, if 
they attended the lectures. be astonished at the use made of their re- 
searches, ‘Scientific experts, accustomed to sailslowly and cautiou sly 
along the shore, constantly throwing the lead and taking the bearings, 
ana rarely or never venturing to go off soundings, tremble at the tem er- 
ity of one who, despite the perils of fog and storm, puts boldly out to 
sea, steers by dead rackoning, and is rarely or never on sou ndings,” 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


[From the Morning Star.] 

BECOMING ALARMED. Who would believe it! Some of our or- 
thodox religious papers are beginning to be afraid that the evan- 
gelistic movement, as represented by Moody and Sankey, is going 
tu be like opening ‘‘ the caves of the wiuds,” will let in ‘‘almost 
any enthusiasm and all the women in creation.” So we may infer 
that the Messenger, from which we quote, believes that ‘‘ enthusi- 
asts”’ and ‘‘all the women in creation” dwell in the cave of the 
winds. 


{From the Boston Journal.) 

Gov. Hayrzs stands pledged to reform; he was nominated on 
that express understanding at Cincinnati; he confirmed the obliga- 
tion in his acceptance letter, in which, for the purpose of giving 
the people the best assurance of his aims and of qualifying himselt 
for the work, he declared he would not be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion; and now the whole country expects him to be true to his 
word, and, what is quite as important, expects the Republican 
party to enable him to carry out a reform policy. 

[From the Springfield Republican. ] 

THE three most conspicuous representative reform Republicans 
are Carl Schurz, Secretary Bristow and George W. Curtis. The 
hope has been felt and expressed by many of the best supporters of 
Goy. Hayes that at least one, if not two of these gentlemen, will 
be found in his cabinet. Thousands of hesitating voters may be 
said to have supported Hayes with the distinct belief that he would 
do this. But it is significant that all the more intelligent specula- 
tions on the subject now leave them out altogether. There seems 
to be a common acceptance of Senator Morton’s positive assurance, 
early in the winter, that he had fixed the Hayes administration 
against these men. We are not willing to believe that these indi- 
cations are tu be realized in their entirety. 

[From the Nation.] 

WE must again remind our readers that the Commission was not 
formed to do absolute justice, but to find the simplest and wisest 
way out of a position of great difficulty and danger. 

[From the New York Tribune.] 

Ir is still the opinion of some hapless friends or conscienceless 
managers of New Jersey Central that they suffer because ‘‘ news- 
papers made a violent attack’”’ upon the stock. These people, not- 
withstanding some instructive experience, fail to comprehend the 
duties and functions of a newspaper, and the limitations of its 
power, even as they failed to comprehend the duties, functions and 
limitations of the railway director. It is the business of a news- 
paper to print news. It is the business of a railway director to 
render a truthful and clear account to stockholders of the manner 
in which their property has been managed. If he fails to render 
such an account, it becomes news of the highest interest, incom- 
parably the more important to stock and bondholders because the 
management has tried to conceal it. Hence itis the business of 
a newspaper, wheneyer it can, to place before stockholders the 
very facts which the management tries to conceal. 

f [From the Boston Herald, Feb. 15.] i 

WHILE the newsparer scribes were busy at work yesterday noon, 
and just after Mr. Moody had declared that there was no business 
in the world so important as that of saving souls, an elderly man, 
with tears in his eyes, leaned over the enclosure and laid the fol- 
lowing note on the Herald table: 

““Reporter—I came from Philadelphia, ‘and was the bearer of a 
message to Mr. Moody, which contained the following request for 
prayer, which I handed in, but which has been ignored by the 
evangelists : 

“<The earnest prayers of Mr. Moody and his ‘ praying-band ’ 
are requested for a woman in Philadelphia, made insane by her 
participation in his meetings there.’ 

‘‘The husband of this woman is an honest, hard-working, indus- 
trious and frugal man, and the father of two children. Since this 
affliction has come upon him he feels almost like cursing God and 
Moody for thus devastating his once happy home and rendering 
his children motherless. Cannot something be done’ through 
prayer to help this unhappy husband? By what right do they re- 
fuse to pray for this unfortunate mother? E. 8S. 8.” 

The note was endorsed by others in the audience a As ae- 
quainted with the case. 

{From the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. ] 


- THE system of “‘strikes’”’ in labor is not a growth indigenous to 


American soil, It belongs to monarchical or despotic countries, 
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. rather than to a country where the dignity of labor and the man- 


liness of the laborer are respected. Ina society which interferes 
with everything, and in effect fixes the price of labor, converting 
men who work into machines, it is possible that there may be 
eases of oppression for which there is no relief except in the stop- 
page of the human machinery. But here, where industry is di- 
versified, and where skilled labor obtains a better reward than 
elsewhere upon earth, there is no call for combinations in the 
interest of labor. Each man who has the qualities of skill and 
of faithfulness for what he undertakes may feel safe that there is 
for him a fair opening for employment, and a fair return awaiting 
his efforts. He need ask no combination to interfere between him 
and his employer. Such a combination may be of advantage to 
the incompetent workman; it is of no benefit to anybody else. It 
undertakes to establish a dead level of compensation, in which 
talent and industry are at a disadvantage. There are no premiums 
in it for merit; there is no incitement to extra endeavor; it recog- 
nizes the two classes of employer and employed, but it ignores 


the fact that there are many in the one class that may, and will, 


if events are left to their natural ordering, pass into the other. 
It is unjust to ambition, while it fosters mediocrity or incapacity. 
6 [From the Springfield Republican.] 

Mr. JENNINGS, writing from London to the New York World, is 
quite sure that the supremacy in cotton manufacture is passing 
permanently from Englandto America. The opinion is a trifle pre- 
mature, to say the least, in view of the fact that the exportation of 
cotton goods from England was the largest ever reached, in 1876, 
being 3,668 million yards against an export of 96 million yards 
from the United States, or forty-fold. In fact, the whole Amer- 
ican exportation was not equal to the increase of the English 
exportation of 1876 over that of 1875. It is true that the ex- 
portation of England to the United States is not more than one- 
fourth what it was a few years ago, and that quite a trade in 
American goods is done at Manchester, but the principal effort of 
American compétition, so far, is to compel the English manufac- 
turers to make more honest goods, by substituting cotton for clay 
filling. The English consumption of raw cotton is double the 
American, and rising, annually, and the English are distributing 
their goods’ with great persistence, especially in South America, 
where they hope to make good their losses in the United States. 


JOTTINGS. 


SUBSCRIBERS who are in arrears will greatly oblige us by making 
prompt remittance. j 

In 1876 there were 47,393,000 acres of land under cultivation in the 
United Kingdom. 

Rev. Guo. S. Merrram delivered an interesting discourse at All Souls’ 
Church on‘ All Things are Yours.” 

Rey. W. R. Aucer spoke at the Church of the Messiah upon a pleasant 
topic: ‘The Attributes and Fruits of Human Kindness,” 

Tuer disused burial-grounds of Old St. Pancras and St. George’s-in-the- 
East have been laid out as gardens for the use and recreation of the pub- 
lie forever. 

Pror. Feri ApvER, before the “ Society of Ethical Culture,” delivered 
another lecture on the ‘‘ Origin of Religion.” His special theme was tho 
Hebrew religion, and he had a large audience. 

Ir is rumored that a grand tournament will take place during the 
coming season, under the patronage of the Prince of Wales. The Prin- 

eess is expected to take the part of Queen of Beauty. 

uERE have been graduated from Williams College 31 representatives 
to Congress, 5 United States senators, 8 governors, 16 judges of the su- 
preme Court, 32 presidents of colleges and 760 clergymen. 

Baroness BurpETI-Courrs has purchased Cooper’s Garden Chapel, 
Shoreditch, recently in the occupation of the Primitive Methodists, for 
£2,000, in order to establish a science institute for the district. 

New Orueans.—Reyv. J. Hazard Hartzell seems to be commending him- 
self in his new field. He has just completed a course of lectures upon 
prominent historical characters, ending with one upon Socrates. 

Tue death of an orange tree at Versailles, which was in its 455th year, 
is announced. It was known by the name of Grand Bourbon. In the 
year 1421 the Queen of Navarre gaye her gardener the seed at Pam pe- 
luna. 

An iron mountain, rivalling its Missouri namesake, has been discoy- 
ered sixty miles north of Duluth, Minn. It is eight miles long, one and 
half miles wide, and one thousand two hundred feet above the level of 
Lake Superior, 

THE Queen’s oldest grandson, Prince Frederick William Albert Victor, 


son of the Prince Imperial of Germany and the Princess Royal of England, 
has just completed his eighteenth year, and, according to the Jaws of 
Prussia, attains his majority. 

PORTLAND, OREGON.—The Rey. E. I Galvin is filling the pulpit of T. L. 
Eliot, in Portland, during absence of the latter in Europe. He has also 
been making a tour of the Sound, preaching at the various ports on the 
way, thus doing good missionary work. : 

Rey. J. W. CHADwick preached in his church in the morning on “‘ The 
Province of Religion,” and in the evening the subject of his Vesper Talk 
was “ The Poetry of Emerson.” Mr. Chadwick’s papers upon the poets 
have been very interesting, which in fact goes without saying. 


LEcTURING on ants, Sir John Lubbock observed that these interesting 
insects might be fairly considered as forming a race of beings second 
only in intelligence to ourselves. Indeed, the analogy between our own 
social and economical relations and those of ants was in many cases 
‘surprisingly close. 

Ow1ne to the action of the waves, the great pyramidal rock overhang- 
ing the shore of Lake Superior, a few miles east of Silver Lake, and 
known as McDonald's Peak, has fallen. The peak was a column of 
granite, measuring at its base 100 feet in cireumference, and rising to the 
height of 280 feet. 


Boston YounG Men’s CHRISTIAN UNIoN.—Gov. Rice and Hon. John 
D. Long gave fine addresses last Sunday evening to a crowded audience, 
the occasion being a special service commemorative of the birthday of 
George Washington. Singing and other exercises were conducted by the 
President, W. H. Baldwin. 


Davenport, Ilowa.—The Spectroscope—the name at least, has met with 
a revival, and No.1 has just appeared here under the auspices of the 
Davenport Eclectic Club. It is largely occupied by a New Year’s sermon 
by Rey. 8.8. Hunting. Of the first number 3,000 copies have been printed ; 
of the next it is proposed too issue 8,060, 


Tray has declared its seventeen Universities open to women. A like 
action has been taken by Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
A ministerial order has been issued in Holland opening every University 
and gymnasium towomen. France has opened the Surbonne to women, 
and Russia its highest schools of medicine and surgery. 


Rey. 0. B. FRorHInGHAm’s discourse at Masonic Temple on Sunday 
morning was upon the ‘‘ Responsible Authors of Unbelief,” not unbelief 
in certain doctrines of the church, but that unbelief which eneryates all 
moral earnestness and undermines the foundations of character, He 
found the responsibility in the system which primarily assumes that 
the whole aim and purpose of life is to save the soul hereafter. 


Rev. JoHN WEIss, ina discourse before a large congregation at the. 
Parker Memorial, took for his subject ‘‘ The Theory of Revivals.” He. 


considered the present age one of sensations and frauds, and classed the 
present revival at the Tabernacle in the latter category. Moody andi 


Sankey were welcomed by the sentimental and ignorunt, who were ever: 
ready for sensations, and not by the people of culture, whom they, 


never would reach. 


It is said that a powerful yet cheap disinfectant may be made by dis+ 
solving a drachm of nitrate of lead in a pint of boiling water, and two 
drachms of common salt in a bucket of water. When both are dissolved 
pour the two mixtures together, and when the sediment has settled 
there will be a pail full of clear fluid, which is a saturated solution of 
the chloride of lead. A cloth saturated with the liquid and hung up ina 
room will at once sweeten a fetid atmosphere. 


Satrem, Mass.—Rey. Fielder Israel has accepted the unanimous @all to 
become pastor at the First (Unitarian) church and will be installed at an 
early day. Mr. Israel studied at Dickinson Colkege at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has been settled in Baltimore, Md.; Wilmington, Del.; Taun- 
ton, Mass.; and again at Wilmington, Del., having accepted a call to 
return. He has madea most favorable impression, both in and out of 
the pulpit, during the few weeks he has been in Salem. 

The ladies of the Barton Square Society, Salem, Mass., arranged for a 
sale of useful articles in the Vestry on Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 
21 and 22, including the usual attractions of fish pond, pound table, ice 
cream, ete. 

Boston.—Rey..A.J. Patterson, in the Roxbury Universalist church, 
reviewed a recent lecture by Rev. Mr. Cook on “ Eternal Sin and Suffer- 
ing.’ Boston seems to have a fair prospect of lively times in polemics. 

Av Horticultural Hall, before the Free Religious Association, Rev. 
Francis Tiffany delivered the first of a series of four lectures upon ‘‘ The 
Development of Religious Thought in our country during the past cen- 
tury. Mr. Tiffany’s theme was ‘ Jonathan Edwards,” of whom, and of 
whose theological system, he gave a careful sketch. 

Tue friends of the Old South Church are taking active measures toward 
giving entertainments in the various cities and towns ef the State in aid 
of the fund required for its purchase and preservation, 


TueERx is on the Dorsetshire coast of England a shale deposit which is 
of undoubted animal origin, and is supposed to consist of blubber, fish 
and other forms of marine animal life. It is found to yield an excellent 
earbon, which has precisely the same properties and action for all sani- 


tary purposes as animal charcoal that costs from $70 to $90 per ton,. 
while it can be produced for one-fourth the price, As atest of its clar = 
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ink dye-stuffs in solution, forming a liquid more intractable than would 
This was run througha 
layer of the ‘“‘ sanitary carbon,” and the water came from it perfectly 


ever be met with in actual drainage operations. 


clear, with no perceptible odor. As the deposit is 


discovery is likely to prove of great sanitary value. 


RHEIMS CATHEDRAL.—The Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette says, that the French Minister of Public Works has authorized an 
expenditure of $400,000 upon the restoration of Rheims cathedral. The 


present building was begun in 1212, upon the site 


built in the ninth century, which had been destroyed by fire the year be- 


fore, the architect being Robert de Coucy. The 
dral was burned in 1421, and though it was rep 


shortly afterward, the building has since been mutilated in several parts, 
and it will be no easy matter to restore it to its primitive splendor. The 
restoration of the wood-work and carving of the interior will cost alarge 


of preservation. The cathedral possesses, next to Paris, the richest . 
collection of gold and silver ornaments in France. 


Aw adventurer in France has been sentenced to three months’ impris- 


of immense extent, the | onment. He had got some 15,000 francs from a priest: to bring out a 


of the old cathedral, 


roof of the new cathe- 
laced by another roof 


novel invention, which, he said, would make the abbé famous throughout 
the country. The invention consisted in the creation of what he styled 
Sinai-altars. A small casket of incense was to be hidden under the altar, 
and at the most solemn moment of the service the priest was to touch a 
spring, and the next second a mystic cloud of odorific fumes would rise 
around him and veil him, for a few minutes, from the sight of the con- 
gregation. The brilliant idea flattered the religious fervor of the priest, 
who advaneed the money, and was to have a share in the success of the 
patent. But the scamp had spent all the money on other smoke than 


that intended for the altar. The priest felt himself befooled and robbed 
while on the way to befooling others. So, in this yexed mood, he has 
had the fellow punished, 
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Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
AT THK 


Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


1876—77. 
LECTURES: 


VI. Murray and Universalism. 
Sunday evening, March 4, 1877. 
VII. Thomas Paine: His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion. 
Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 
VIII. Channing and Unitarianism. 
Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 
IX. Theodore Parker. 
Sunday evening, May 6, 1877. 


Hour oF Lecture, HAuF-past SEvEN. 
Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. ‘ Vesper Service, 
Third Sunday Evening of each Month, with the above ex- 
ceptions. 


a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, and con- 
taining an elegant colored Flower Plate with the first num- 
ber. Price only 25 cents for the vear. The first No. for 
1877 just issued in German and English. 

Vick’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, in paper, 50 cts.; 
with elegant cloth covers, $1. 

Vicx’s CaTatoGue—300 illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Admirably fitted to teach the art from the very be- 
zinning.“—Chicago Tribune. 


“Mr. Hope is.one of the ‘old masters’ in this sort of 
work. He has prepared an excellent work, in which his 
subject is treated fully and clearly.”,—Chicago Post. 

“Altogether the best book that can be placed in the 
hands of the amateur.”—N. Y Graphic. 

‘““The diagrams are excellentand the instructions clear 
and direct.”.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK FOR 
AMATEURS, BY ARTHUR Hopr, 
A practical manual of Scroll Sawing, Over- 
laying, Polishing, Inlaying, Si'houeties, &c. 
Containing 5) !full sized designs, new and 
beautiful. The designs are worth more than 
price of book. Tastetully bound in muslin. 
For sale by booksellers generally. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, $1.50. Descriptive 
circular mailed to any address. 
JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 55 Lake St., Chicago. 
G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


COMMON SENSE 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS. 


Everybody’s Favorite 
Rocker. 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


1s considered by 
many to be one 
of the desirable 
th_negs of earth, 
.Where one is 
Tid. of fatigue 
and weariness, 
and can, bear 
witk tedious vis- 
itors and com- 
monplace re- 
marks, and 
when left to his 
own reflections 
he finds himself 
amid a Society 
of Phantoms 
and Visions suit- 
—~“ ed to his mind. 


Those in need of such a Chair will please send stamp 
for Illustrated Circulars and Price List to 


F,. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Be careful that the chairs are stamped with my name 
in full; others are imitations. 

For sale by Furniture Dealers in New York and at 
218 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


({onsumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from active practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula ot a simple vege.able remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma and all threat and lung affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for nervous debility and all nervous com 
plaints, after having thoroughly tested its wonderful cur- 
ative powers in thousands of cases,teels it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive, and a conscientious desire to relieve human suf 
fering, he will send,free of charge, to all who aesire it, 
this recipe, with full directions for preparing and success- 
fully using, Sent by return mailby addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, DR, W. ©, STEVENS, 


126 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N, Y. 


READY Af LAST! 


SIDONIE 


“The characters are all depicted with the touch of an 
artist. In a word, itisa romance tull of interest, and told 
with dramatic skillin pure and elegant English.”—W. ¥ 
Herald. 

“It is a splendid book.”’—S. R, Crocker, Editor of the 
Literary World. 

“Tt is one of those rare romances which de not perish 
with the flowers of Spring, or go out of fashion with the 
Fall bonnets. The author is gifted with rare and remark- 
able qualifications, imagination, intelligence, the power of 
creating character, and above all with a purity, sweetness 
and sincerity of Nature, that lend to his writings a charm 
exquisite, yet indefinable, like the perfumeot a flower.”’ 
—Lucy H, Ho per, 


Sixty-three thousand sold in Europe. Four thousand or- 
dered in advance of publication in America, 

Al! booksellers haveit. Price, $1.50. Cloth, extra. 

Also, recently published, Meeting the Sun—a Journey 
all Round the World. 50 Plates. $4.50, Roman Legends, 
Fables and Folk Lore. R, H. Busk, $2.50. Half Hours with 
Insects, by A. 8. Packard, Jr., with 200 Illustrations. $2.50. 

Any of above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


Winter tHe Season FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
An Indispensable Requisite 


FOR, EVERY ad 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family. 
THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Webster's Unabridged. 


“The best practical Boglal Dictionary extant.”—London 
Quarterly Review, Oct., 1°73, 


From THE Carer Justice of tak UNiTEeD States: 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., Oct, 25, 1875.—The book has become 
indispensable to every student of the English language. A 
Law Library is not complete without it, and the Courts 
look toitas of the highest authority in all questions of 
definition.—Morrison R. Waire., 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
_ Sold by all Booksellers. 


The Spanish Arched Inston. Boot 


Was first introduced and exclusively sold in our Shoe De- 
partment. 

It gives the foot the appearance of being much smaller 
than it really is, yet no inconvenience is experienced by 
cramping the foot. . 

Ladies with enlarged joints and tender feet can be so 
fitted that they ee at once enjoy both ease and elegance. 

A variety of ready-made Boots for ladies, misses and 
children, including a novelty which we are just now intro- 
ducing, (a shoe made from the skin of the kangaroo) are 
keptin widths to suit all kinds ot feet, and at prices to suit 
all kinds-of people. | 

All orders by mail will be promptly attended to and 
should be addressed 


MANAGER KINZEY'S SHOE DE- 
PARTMENT, 
Broadway and Ninth Sts., N. Y. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEM Lea: Price List and Circulars sent free. 


ENRY McSHANE & CO, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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‘[N SURANCE COM PAN Si 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL yaeee 


Cash Capital $500,000.-Chartered 1825. 


_ This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAML T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER. 
c a CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
i JOHN L, ES 
SS i TAYLOR, GEORGE W. UBOT, 
FREDERICK STURGES, 
JOUN J. WHIT 
CHARLES sats R, LENOX BELRNAP, 


¢ EY, JAMES C. CARTER, 
WILLIAM H, we SER EDMUND PENFOLD, 


ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 
CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
_RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ayer’s ~- 


Har Vigor, 


For restoring Gray Hair. to 
its oo Vitality and Color. 


A dressing 
which is at once 
agreeable, 
healthy, and ef- 
fectual for pre- 
serving the 
hair. Faded or 
gray hair vs soon 
restored to its 

n NY original color, 
with the gloss wid _ freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, falling hair 
checked, and baldness often, though 
not always, cured by its use. Noth- 
ing can restore the hair where the 
follicles are destroyed, or the glands 
atrophied and decayed. But such as 
remain can be saved for usefulness 
by this application. Instead of foul- 
ing the hair witha pasty sediment, it 
will keep it clean and vigorous. ~ Its 
occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. ree 
from those deleterious substances 
which make some preparations dan- 
gerous, and injurious to the hair, the 
Vigor can only benefit but not harm 

If wanted merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desir- 
able. Containing neither oil nor 
dye, it does not soil white cambric, 
and yet lasts long on the hair, giving 
it a rich, glossy lustre and a gr rateful 
perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


‘Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INCREASES a POPULARITY 


EVER EA 
And eer HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STY is acknowledged the BEST 


sale by all leading jobbers and retail- 
} ers. Beware of imitations and in- 
fringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FoY 


New Haven, Conn, 


ARITOLE ofthe kind ever made. For; 


LAMAR . 
[NsU RANCE COMPANY, 
OF’ NEW YORK.; 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 

ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value, . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral, .13 900 00 

Bonds and Mort tgages on Brick Dwell- 
ings . - « 56,400 00 
Bills Receivable for Inland Prem’ Be 2,465 94 
Premiums in veurse of collection. . 8,830 43 


New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 
$411,268 64 
Losses unadjusted @Stauuted at $10.100 00 


ISAAO R. ST. JOHN, President. . 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
“WMi'R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


EHLOM E 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . 5 $3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . ; 243,402 24 


Net Surplus C < bj 


1,002,783 90. 
Total Assets - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


WASH INU BANS Sy <ccsuscis daca caiecotscivs vinlemaee $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,394,000 2,011 5453 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS Route VALUE) 2) 517, a 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUOB)............» 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877. 72,997 654 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS....... 153,416 65 
RBADIRSTAT Ry lw. ios. oeses aha 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.... 8,380 26 

Total - - « =) 6, 104, 650 82 
LIABILITIES. 

CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 

JANUARY (3772.09.21 eh «» $242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPATD,.... 1,375 00 


Total, - - + - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
as H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
[LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFT, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


AGENT double their money hailing “Dr: 
v7) \) Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 
Pee » Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
M lich. 


$9 t $08 per day athome. Samples worjh $35 tree. 
3 Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, for Adu'ts and 
Children of both sexes; ex- 
pands the chest. straight- 
ens up scooped shouliers ; 
worth ten imes its cost for 
Children and Stodents. 
sold by the Trade and Cleve- 
land. Shoulder Brace 
o., Cleveland, Ohio. send 
$1.25 and chest measure, 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace, 


ATLANTIC 
| UTUAL INSURANCE COQ 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until] redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[ NSURANCK COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Oni. ars in sc cis oon erclere ..esee+ $1,000,000 00 

GLOSS SUTPLUS . ..cloucs Seine vale sear © 1,792,902 92 

GrOSBHASB OCS Sis cei6 4:e:5/efers «aa$2,792, 902 92 
OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoaD- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


The benefits to be derived by the ae from haar 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as-o render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themscives of the 
protection aflorded by the Puexix InsuRANCK COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firk,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
intustry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice. President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary . 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


Ae oob oe $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 

has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy- ‘holders; hag 
a sur plus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 

vilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 

It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 

favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
: PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, S.N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 


H.,Y. WEMPLE 
H. B. STOKES 


$55 2 B77 


i H Assistant Secretaries. 


yeoe to Agents. $10 Outfit Free, 
. VICKERY Augusta, Maine, 


Miscellaneous. 
Music Books for Sabbath 


CHORAL PRAISE. 


Fitted for the occasions of the ‘‘ Episcopal” year, but is a 
book of great concrete beauty for any denomination. 100 
good Songs. Tunes and (easy short) Anthems. By Rey, J. 
H. Waterbury. Price 25 cents. 


GOOD NEWS. 


A happy title for a beautiful Sabbath School Song Book, 
which disappoints nobody, and contains a large number of 
songs which will be universal favorites. By R, M. M’Intosh, 
Price 35 cents. 


SHINING RIVER. 


The glittering title aptly indicates the character ot the 
peo usion of bright, pure songs of elevated sentiment, 
Wit. fill the book with beauty. By H.S. & W. O. Per- 
kins. Price 35 cents. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


Containing songs contributed by a iarge number of well- 
known composers; it hasan unusual variety, and every- 
thing is of the best quality. “By H.S. Perkins and W. W. 
Bently. Price 35 cents. 


LIVING WATERS. 


Prepared for Camp Meetings, Revival Meetings, etc., this 
iz also most appropriate for Sabbath School Work. No 
better collection is published. By D. F. Hodges. Price 30c_ 


Remember the ENCORE (75 cts.) is the book for Singing 
Schools. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


.C. H, DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, 
New York 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 
Successors to Lee & Wal- 
ker, Philadelphia. 


SEWING MACHINE 


T3 the most satisfactury machine ever offered to families, 


It makes a double-thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regulating Tension and Take-up, conical steel bear- 
ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless, 


It does not fatigue the muscles or irritate the nerves ; sews 
every fabric, and has never failed to give perfect satis/ac- 


tion. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Fourteenth St., 


New York City. 


BUTLER HEALTH 


LINT EXERCISE. 


(HE 


Commendel by Highest Medical Authority. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
ATS, adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
ealth. 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 


BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET. 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Call, or address 


LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 
A Home and Farm 


OF YOUR OWN 


On the line of a GREAT RAILROAD, with good markets 
both EAST and WEST, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Co try for Stock Raising 
in the United States. 
Books, Mays, Full intormation, also “Tar ProneER,” 
sent free to all parts of the world, 
Address, 0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Comissioner, U. P, R. R., 
. OMAHA, NEB, 


Miscellaneous. 


STEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau | Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


“The best Review in America for popular 
reading and instruction.” 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


MARCH—APRIL, now ready. 
I—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT.—A review of the important Acts of 
the outgoing administration, with criticisms on its policy, 
its opportunities, and its influence athome and abroad, by 
an Independent Republican. 


IL—THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
ARCHITECTURE, by James C. Bayles of the Iron Age, 
discusses the means known to architectural science for 
producing safety in public buildings, including the meth- 
ods of preventing and extinguishing fires; also, the diffi- 
culties in the way of putting in practice architectural 
theories. 


IIl—_GERMAN COMIC PAPERS, | 


by Julius Duboc, of Dresden, describes the comic journals 
published in the German language in Europe, and their 
effect upon German social and political affairs. 


IV.—TWO NORSE SAGAS, by Pro- 
fessor Hjalmar H. Boyesen of Cornell University, is a re- 
view of the Norse stories recently translated by Professor 
Anderson, and serves to illustrate the Saga Civilization 
by them revived. ; 


V.—RESPONSIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT, by Van Buren Denslow, LL.D., of Union Law 
College, Chicago. 


VIL—THE UNIVERSITY OF UP- 
SALA, by Dr: Carl M, Thorden of Sweden, presents an 
account of the location, origin and academic. constitution 
of ihis great University, with observations on the govern- 
ment and life of the students. This University celebrates 
its fourth centenary during the present year, and great 
preparations are being made for the event. 


VIL—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND MODERN LITEKARY CRITICISM, by Ray Palmer, 
is an analysis of the critical powers of Lowell, with com- 
ments on the province and duties of criticism. 


The Review also contains a sonnet, ‘‘Two Past Ages,” by 
Charles (Tennysen) Turner of England; Mr. Hamerton’s 
letter on Art in Europe; the usual scientific notes and 
comments on public events. 

During 1877 the Review will devote space to European 
matters so far as they are likely to be interesting to 
Americans. It will introduce the most popular foreign 
authors to compete for favor with the best American 
writers. It will aim to be able, strong and practical in 
the character and style of its presentations. Itis safe to 
say that no other magazine in the world can supply its 
place in the libraries of Americans who love to consider 
the progress of events throughout the world, and to 
know their bearing upon the interests of the United 
States. : 

Itis not known that there is any reason why copies of 
the Review should not be found in every household. It 
has already the largest circulation of any secular Review, 
because of its popular attractions. These attractions will 
be developed gradually, and increase as their need is 
made manifest. 

For sale by Newsdealers and Bool:sellers. 


Price, $1a Number. $5 a Year (Six Numbers). 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
Wl & 113 William St., N. Y. 


366 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
e free H. HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
, terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Miscellaneous: 


()VINGTON BROTHERS, — 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BH O.O KWolS Wea 


Fine: China, Glass, Clocks, 


| Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
‘LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
, FIRS? SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 


God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church, 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Also, WAY, TRUTA AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted . 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanouzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnata. 


PER CENT NET. 


10 Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, aS an assurance, that we loan rot te exceed 
one third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed @ day on interest or 
principal; no investor through us ever did or ever will 
get an acre of land under foreclosure, Send tor particu- 
lars and references, 

J. B. WATKINS & 00., Lawrence, Kan., or 
| HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 30 Pine Street, 


ALD HEADS sei 


Can be covered with a paces exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so Remee they cannot be detected. 


Made only at BATCHELOR § Celebrated Wig Fact 6 
Bond Street, N.Y, E © area 


HAR DYE. 
BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid. 
It nevertails, The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and pr Peay 
aye ne & 


applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 14 Bond 
Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


Immediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Face or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice ser, veans 


ying and 
preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Rlack or Brown, for, tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by alliruggists. Ask tor them. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cheep, 
. AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


_ k= SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 


St f 
J. A. BENDALL. 
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SL! AQ ey eee SE 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President. 


For the Year ending December 31, 1876. 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 


No.| Ann. Pay’rs. 
$27,965 72 || In force, Jan. Ist, 1877 
6,480 79 || Add Premium Annuities. 
1,581 36 |} ‘erminated. 


5 
60 $35,827 87 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


No. ANN, Pay’ts. 


No. | AMOUNT. No | AMOUNT. 
In force, Jan 1st, 1876...-.00.¢..-000++ $305,007: 231 1} In 'torees Jans 1st, 71. s1.c.iec.eeseccceseccccueseecneleceeeceeceee 92,195 | $301,278,037 
New Risks He LET. O9Sa} | MMORMINATCM sc ccc cess vce cs nevertueweeauechos SAE Ace BO Conte tert 9,612 35,916,8 7 
101,73 « $337,184,914 101,737]  $337,184,914 


Norz —The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was,in a great measure, caused by the purchase of unmatured Mndowments, either paid up 


or due in less than five years, which were discounted at seven per cent. 


Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 

To Balance: For oeeMa fie OO OUI Gia cli saysie's alc wsicidiaelslsins svieicl# clell aisielnineie ains/aivis soins 875, 414,923 42 By paid Death and Hudowment Claims Oy et aoe oa Bice Ceca. ORCC Wy Suet $4,459,478 52 
“Premiums received rae lie 136, 703 36 i PANUEIMILGNON s cacreek cite sig/si sles San sain pale ua 24,611 49 
“Interests and Rents.. 41878,260 34 ||“  Dividends....... % .. 3,701,700 34 

“  Surrendered Policies and Additions. 6: "319" 785 21 


« ** Commissions (payment of current anu @ eee or future). 676; 967 49 
* Contingent Guarantee account 56,160 85 
“ s* Expenses and Taxeés......... 664,302 35 


“Balance to New Aceount 79,526,900 87 
$95,429,887 12 $9F 429,887 12 
Dr. pe rANeh SHEET. Cr. 

To Reserve at four per cent........ $7, 502,062 00 By } Mortgage on Real Estate. $60,856,200 18 
“ Claims by Death, not yet due. 610,750 00 || “ United States and State B 12,675,569 33, 
“ Premiums paid in advance.. 24,372 43 || * Real Estate..............-. aS 4,246,245 40 
* Contingent Guarantee Fund. 694,842 59 || ‘* Cash in bank: 2,183,001 73 
* Surplus for Division.............. dadigapedinses cre Pbecdeere ce ets 3,568,161 57 || ‘+ Interestaccrued..........--csecevseesseee 1,322,294 15 

“ Premiums deferred quarterly and semi-ann 923,332 99 

“ Premiums in transit, principally for Decembe 137,195 10 

|: Pret due by agents. a aviapah Oe eenCtaenaza teeth atrs 18,349 70 

: $82,360,188 59 
$82,361),188 59 \ ; 


Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet, have been subjected to a deduction of twenty five per cent. by the Insurance Department, for the 


estimated cost of collecting the same. See Official report below. 
Norr.—lf the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879 .44. : 
From the Surplus tor Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 


T have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 


January 17, 1877. WM. J. EASTON, Auditor. 


Nore,—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand insured lives. 


" TRUSTEES. 
Frederick S. Winston, ' Samuel D. Babcock, Oliver H. Palmer, R, Ratchford Starr, 
fons V. L. Pruyn, Henry A. Smythe, Henry E, Davies, Frederick H. Cossitt, 
R. H. McCurdy, Wm. E. Dodge, Richd, A. McCurdy, Lewis May, 
William Betts, George 8. Coe, Francis Skiddy, Oliver Harriman, 
Samuel E, Sproulls Wm, M. Vermilye, James ©. Holden, Thomas Dickson, 
Samuel M. Cornell, q John E. Develin, Herman C. Von Post, Henry W. Smith) 
Lucius Robinson Martin Bates, Geo. C. Richardson, John W,. Sherwood, 
W. Smith Brown, Wm. A. Haines. Alex. H. Rice, Egisto P. Fabbri, 
' William H. Popham, Seymour L. Husted, W. F. Babcock, George H. Audrews. 
| RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 2d Vice-President. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Secretary. W. H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary 


7 0. H. PALMER, Solicitor. G@.S, WINSTON, M, D., W. R. GILLETTE, M, D., Medical Examiners, [Continued on next Page. 
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To the Trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 20th day of December, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiscal year 
the accounts and assets of the Company. 

Respectfally Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of the Company, and find— 

That it had on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12,063,530, and in 
market value to $12,573,569.33, and that this latter sum is immediately convertible and available in cash. That of these securities $7,473,550 are in United States registered 
bonds, and $4,590,000 chiefly in city bonds. They are all specified in the accompanying schedule, are all genuine, and,in the opinion of the Committee, are all judicious and 
perfectly secure investments. 

The Committee further report, 

That on January 1, 1877, the company had invested in Bond and Mortgage upon real estate in fee, which was appraised at the time of each investment to be worth, at least 
twice the amount loaned, the sum of $60,856,200.18. 

The Committee have examined each Bond and Mortgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books of the Company, The Committee find that the interest on these 
bonds has been paid with great punctuality, and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small percentage on the amount due, 

In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mortgages, the Company holds insurance on the buildings thereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire 
Insurance Companies, amounting to the sum of $34,000,000. 

The Committe further report, 

That the Company now owns property formerly pledged toit in Bonds and Mortgages to the extent of $835,893 97, that this is ‘he total amount of all property purchased by 
it since its organization on Foreclosures, and held by it at the close of the last fiscal year ; and the Committee believe that this property will be sold without incurring any 
considerable deficit. This sum bears a small ratio to the total amount of the Company’s assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. thereof, 

In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns, for the transaction of its business in the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, valuable real estate costing the 
sum of $3,410,451.43. The building in New York pays § per cent. on its cost, chargiug a fair rent for the part occupied by the Company. That in Boston is incomplete, and in 
Philadelphia has recently been finished. 

The Committee have ascertained that the cash on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2,183,001.73. This sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into 
cash, makes a total of cash assets equal to $14,856,571 06 immediately available. 

We have ascertained that the expenses of the Company for aequiring its business are nearly a quarter of one (.2238) per cent. upon the sum insured ; and the expense of 
conducting the business, which includes expenses of every kind, except claims by death, which includes expenses of every kind, except claims by death, is less than one- 
quarter of one per cent, on the same (.2191), which, in all, is less than on3-h uf of one per cent. upon the sum isured (,424, and is six and seven-tenths .6.701 per cent. upon 
the income of the year. 

While the Committee were making investigation, the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, with his Deputy, Assistants, and Experts, was also engaged in examin- 
ing the affairs of the Company, as required by law. He is still at work, examining not only into the liabilities of the Company, but likewise into the mathematical principles 
upon which its business is conducted and its liabilities are determined. This examitation will be thorough and exhaustive, and it’ results presented in a report which will be 
published in due time, and to which the Committee refer, 

Al’ of which is respectfuily submitted, 

Dated, January 17, 1877. 
(Signed) HENRY E. DAVIES, 
GEO. S. COE, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, 
WM. H. POPHAM, 


H. C. VON POST, 
GEO. H. ANDREWS. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 2d. 1877, 
To the Editors of the Evening Journal . 
GENTLEMEN—Having caus:d a thorough personul examination to be made of the condition and affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York during the month 
of January, by Hon. John A. McCall, Jr., Deputy Superintendent, in which examination the acting Superintendent has also personally participated, I deem it for the public 
interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 


I theretore enclose the same for publication, Yours very respectfully, WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent, 


F Axpany, February Ist, 1877. 
Hon. Witii1Am Smyrs, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 

In accordance with instructions received from you under appointment No. 363, 1 report the completion of the examination itd the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurence 
Company of New York. 

Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the Company’s charter—was in progress, the work was considerably facilttated by each 
department representative acting with one of the said Trustees, thus giving a double force with a check that was invaluable as to the correctness of the labor pertormed. 

The valuations of the Policies in force have been made in the department under the supervision of Mr. D. H. Keefer, our Actuary. and have occupied his attention, with 
that of the rest of our actuarial force not engaged in New York. 

The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

That the Company has been successfully managed is everywhere conceded; and it is very necessary that the custodions of this sacred trust fund should be men eminently 
competent to guard zealously the moneys that in the future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two thousand one hundred and twoenty- 
five policies. 

The Company does not need any other endorsement by the De;ariment than is shown in the assets and liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards 
policy-holders, of $10,262,879.44. 

A schedule giving in detail the information necessary for valuations of property, verification of title, &c., of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7.156) 
mortgages, has been compiled, and with a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 

The following was the condition of the Company on December 3lst, 1876: = 


ASSETS. 


_— 


Real Estate 
Bonds and Mortgages. 
Stocks and Bonds. 
U. 8. Bonds, registered. 
New York City Bonds | registered 
Boston Water Bonds, registered..... 
Proy:dence. R. I. , Bonds, registered. 
Cherry Valley Town BOWAS.) cc -case 
City of Yonkers Bonds..... 
Butfalo City Bonds. .... 
Elmira City Bonds.... 
Missouri State Bonds. 
San Francisco Bonds. 
Union Co., N, J., Bond 
‘Plainfield, N. J., Bonds.. 


.. $4,246,245 4) 
+. 60/856/200 18 


hee yet 569 33 
83,001 73 

a ‘3p? 204 16 
795,396 U7 


Total AdMIttCd ASSCtG 15). Secwencsaseveusuniciae vn $82,076,706 87 


Cash in banks and trust companies............+ ° 
Interest due and accrued.......... we be 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums 


Net value of outstanding policies and additions..,.-....... , 


SiR 031,205 00 
Unpaid losses not yet due (including resisted claims) 758,250 00 


Premiums paid iadvance..... <scscchesseneeses see Beane R tnvdinee : ss et 24,372 43 
Total Tiabilltios..: -cocdteos.e sacn'sniesihea toss aeaeu sh aLUaeneoenmty alen ce centre cate . .$71,813,827 43 

Surplus as regards policy holders.............. cern recsete deletes tins ces detuinks, A - 10,262,879 44 
ATO AL «sects acd ove ays set sn cud csey uobewatie tn Mapas Sore GaEET TATE a eee 5 UN 5, 87, ON eR $82,076,706 87 
All ot which is respectfully submitted JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Deputy Superintendent, 


The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, bonds and mortgages and other stocks and bonds, owned by the 
Company, and took partin said examination. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public that the system of management and accuracy of detail, as well as 
the checks and individual responsibililtes imposed on each person, who has anything to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty 
approval. The President and all other officers ot the Company wore most prompt and courteous in affording every information: while so perfect is the organization of 
each department that any special item required was at once furnished, with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for the fact that a corporation ot 
such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks. which, under ordinary circumstances. would have required as many 
months, : WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 
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Henry W. Betxows, James Freeman Clarke, William H. 
Fish, John Fretwell, Jr., William ©. Gannett, John C. Kim- 
ball, William Potts, Edward P. Powell and S. Alfred Stein- 
thal are among the contributors to this number of Tur In- 
QUIRER. 


Notwrrustanpine the fatuous plotting of the hotheads of 
the House of Representatives, the mercantile and financial 
public refuses to become excited or particularly anxious as 
to the political future. Gold has again fallen below 105, 
having sold as low as 1042. Notwithstanding that hitherto 
Congress has been too busy to give any proper attention to 
the various funding projects which have been brought be- 
fore it, it is greatly to be hoped that some measure look- 
ing in that direction will be passed before adjournment, but 
there seems really no prospect of it, and we shall probably 
have to depend for this Summer upon such general power as 
may have been reposed in the Secretary of the Treasury 
under laws already in existence. The circumstances of the 
time are so exceptionally favorable to the marketing of a 
long bond bearing a low rate of interest, that any failure to 
act would seem simply in keeping with that form of insanity 
under which the filibusters have been acting. Silver is 
quoted at 56 to 561d., and is therefore becuming too staid 
and monotonous. A movement of less than a ha’penny or a 
penny an ounce per day rather palls on the appetite. 
Money on call is quoted at 24 to 3% per cent., and prime 
mercantile paper at 34 to 5 per cent,.—rates which do not 
indicate any great commercial activity. 


Rerrencument being the word of the hour, the “city 
fathers” at last resort to an ingenious and efficient system of 
cutting down the salaries of the hard-working, much-en- 
during school-teachers. It has not been hitherto supposed 
that public educators were as a rule greatly overpaid. On 
the contrary, they usually worked hard on small salaries. 
But the old idea that people who only toil with their brains 
do not deserve so much recompense as those who labor with 
their hands is continually witnessing a survival, and so long 
as false ideas on this subject obtain, there is little hope that 
school-teachers will receive absolute justice. The unfor- 
tunate result of improper retrenchment in this direction is 
inevitable. Men and women of the best minds and the 
finest culture will no longer take up teaching as a profession, 


They must do something which will “make a living,” and if 
salaries are still further cut down there will certainly be an 
exodus from the profession, greatlyto the injury of the 
cause of sound learning in our country. For surely, as a 
people, we are not blind to the fact that the key to our in- 
dividual and national success is education. And if, instead 
of raising the standard of our popular culture, it is to be 
essentially lowered by a “ penny wise, pound foolish” policy, 
what unfortunate results may not be speedily anticipated in 
the working and effects of our whole educational system ? 


Txosr interested in the “Labor Question”—and who is 
not ?—will be glad to know that the Crispins, whose actions 
in the past have been so deleterious to themselves and to the 
community at large, are reorganizing on a much improved 
basis. The order is confined almost exclusively to the shoe 
bottomers, the cutters generally working by the day, and the 
stitchers being generally women. The principal point of 
superiority in the present, as compared with the old organ- 
ization, consists in a Board of Arbitration composed of 
delegates from the various branches, whose duty it is to in- 
form themselves of the causes of any difficulties which may 
arise, and to settle them if possible without resorting to a 
strike. “The present order deprecates strikes, except as a 
very last resort, and, in order that strikes may be discouraged 
as effectually as possible, it makes no provision for render- 
ing assistance to strikers.” In Lynn the order is rapidly 
becoming popular and now has nearly three thousand mem- 
bers. During the last year its Board of Arbitration has 
settled about ninety labor troubles in that city, and all, ap- 
parently, to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

We hail this movement, not as something valuable as a 
finality, but as avast improvement upon the one which 
preceded it, and as showing good ground for hope of still 
further progress in the knowledge of the laws of progress 
and what they require. 


Somu weeks ago our Chicago correspondent made some 
allusions to a Moody and Sankey miracle which had re- 
cently been performed in that city, allusions which appeared 
to grate upon the sensibilities of some of our worthy co- 
temporaries. It now appears that the Rev. Arthur Mitchell, 
who stood sponsor to the story, has found it necessary to 
say that at the least “the case has become involved in un- 
certainty, and my reference to it as illustrating any aspect 
of prayer whatever must be withdrawn.” 

We can readily understand how anxious the Rey. Arthur 
Mitchell and his ilk must be to prove either that we have 
learned nothing about the laws of nature,.or that the laws 
of nature are a variable quantity and easily overthrown, but 
it would certainly seem that their hold upon the credulous- 
ness of the community at large is hardly strong enough 
for them to afford the risk of failures of this character. We 
do not know how amenable they may be tothe influences 
which affect the minds of the unregenerate, who think it a 
strong point in the character of a god that he is without 
variableness or shadow of turning, but if they are suscep- 
tible in any great degree, we shall not be likely to hear of 
another miracle until it has been pretty conclusively shown 
that no witnesses are likely to turn up immediately with 
troublesome evidence. 


Turrn is some natural curiosity to see what the Ladies’ 
Art Association, in this city, may have accomplished in cer- 
tain new directions. The exhibition at Leavitt's Gallery is 
accordingly interesting, but also somewhat disappointing. 
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It has too much the manner of a challenge to masculine 
humanity. “See; this is what we women have wrought!” 
and it must be confessed that the result is not wholly satis- 
factory. The pictures do not really give a fair representa- 
tion of what women artists have accomplished. Every year, 
at the Academy of Design, works in water colors and in oils 
are displayed from feminine hands that are more admirable 
in design and execution than any here exhibited. Among the 
best are the pictures of Miss Oakey and Mrs. Comans, but 
the former is by no means represented by her best work. 
The really interesting features of the exhibition are the 
paintings on china and the pottery. Very small are the col- 
lections, but they show that some genuine progress has been 
made in these directions. Some of the tiles are very pretty 
in their delicacy of tone and coloring, and “the household 
decoration by women artists and artisans,” though not 
specially elaborate, shows that a new department of work is 
being opened. In fact, why should not our homes be made 
beautiful as well as comfortable? That is {a question 
which is beginning to assert itself with an agreeable promi- 
nence. Why should not we have remembrances of the an- 
tique forms upon mantel and table, tastefully decorated by 
woman’s hands? “Household Art” has hitherto been 
rather a vague term, but it is to receive a new meaning and 
significance, when women learn that their hours of elegant 
idleness can be profitably filled by some such useful and 
agreeable occupation as that suggested by this Ladies’ Art 
Association. It can hardly be doubted that this present ex- 
hibition will be succeeded by others still more successful. 
Enough has been done to suggest better work in the future, 


a 


THE COUNT. 


Tue dilatory and filibustering spirit and method of the ex- 
tremisls in the House may, under the circumstances of the 
case, be charitably pardoned if it cannot be approved. Ti 
must be conceded that the Democrats have a great deal to 
irritate them. They are about to lose the election, which 
they and many others thought they had won, and they are 
losing it by a process of law, which they know they cannot 
annul, and in the application of a scheme which they them- 
selves, evidently with other hopes, carefully devised. Their 
disappointment is keen and almost maddening. It is to be 
conceded, too, that some of them honestly believe that the 
principles upon which the two Houses have agreed to rest 
the decision of the case are in themselves threatening to the 
future of the country. Certainly to be compelled by the pol- 
icy of present safety to the country and the urgent necessity 
of a legal election to assume that known frauds are not to be 
investigated and that spurious and illegal votes in many of 
the States are to be accepted under the doctrine of State 
rights and inability to go behind legalized though illegal 
returns, is a very mortifying, lame and impotent conclusion, 
concerning which any amount of indignation and eloquent 
protest isin order. We should be sorry to see the wrath 
and remonstrance less active than it is. 

But it must not be forgstten that thig painful necessity has 
been forced upon the country by circumstances equally dis- 
creditable to both parties, and that, in choosing between 
anarchy and a policy of smothering evidence and limiting 
inquiry, the Houses of Congress and the Electoral Commis- 
sion have chosen conscientiously the lesser evil. It must be 
plain to the blindest that no limits could have been put to 
inquiry more extended than those adopted by the commission 
without an entire defeat of the express object of its creation. 
It is not to be assumed that any of the commission think 


lightly of the frauds in Louisiana, Florida or South Carolina, 

or that the Republican party in its better portion enjoys the 
notion of having a President of its own elected by the votes 

of States so unrepublican in their present political disorder. 

But no plan better than this could be devised under the cir- 
cumstances. To avoid the danger of a disputed succession or 
break-down in the electoral system, or another virulent can- 
vass in the disheartened business condition of the country, was 
deemed by the wisest men of both parties an absolute neces- 
sity of patriotism. It was agreed that the forms of law 
should be invoked to extricate us from a difficulty which 
did not admit of settlement by the equities of the case. On 
which side, the Republican or the Democratic, most fraud, 
intimidation and rotten machinery had been used, could not 
be determined. Candid men probably think that intimida- 
tion did as much to corrupt the election as fraud and cooked- 
up returns. An investigation into the precise merits of the 
case would, it is conceded, have taken a year’s time. It was 
not for this the electoral commission was created, but for the 
very purpose of avoiding this delay, and it seems now the 
height of injustice to charge the comniission, composed of as 
pure men as the country possesses, with partisanship and 
treachery and folly in having adopted the only course open 
to them, if a president was to be elected before the fourth of 
March. Not a day could be spared, even upon the plan they 
adopted, and a single extension of the limits of inquiry 
would have hopelessly defeated the result aimed at. 

As we go to press it is not yet certain that the count will be 
completed, for the factious portion of the House, though 
diminishing, grows more desperate all the time. But it is 
encouraging to see that a respectable number of Democrats 
are still true to the spirit of the agreement they made with 
the Republicans and are ready to abide the result. We are 
inclined to believe that the excitement is very much confined 
to Congress, and that the people of the United States are 
not only very anxious for a settlement of the election, but 
very calm in their acquiescence in Mr. Hayes’ election. 
There is no question that his self-control, propriety and 
wisdom during the campaign and since have won a general 
respect and produced a feeling of confidence that the admin- 
istration will be safe in his hands. We hav: never hesitated 
to express our disappointment—Republican, as we are— 
that the Democrats did not carry the election, because we 
thought the Republicans had been too long in power to be 
faithful to their original principles and would be purified by ~ 
going out. But the leaders of the Democrats in the House 
have not shown wisdom and self-control enough to make us 
very confident that they could carry on the Government 
prudently. Gov. Tilden’s special pleading about his non- 
acquaintance with doubtful or fraudulent courses, carried on 
by his nephew and secretary in his own house; Mr. David 
Dudley Field’s Tombs-lawyer-like proceedings as fugleman 
of the party; and Mr. Hewitt’s virulent attack on the honor 
of the man perhaps best known in Congress for the purity 
and high-mindedness of his character and public record— 
Mr. Hoar—are too poor samples of party policy to base any 
substantial hopes of reform upon. We shall accept the Re- 
publican President, if we are to have him, with a feeling that 
it is, perhaps better to bear the ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of. We can only earnestly and devoutly 
pray that if Gov. Hayes is to be President he will be the 
President of the whole country, and have no favors for cor- 
rupt Republicans, and no truckling to party organization, 
where it is notoriously evil and base. He is in a position to 
make great reforms possible in his own party and in the 
country, 
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REY. JOSEPH COOK. 


Ty the absence of a higher motive, it would have been a 
stroke of shrewd policy in this gentleman to take Theodore 
Parker and his Absolute Religion as the text for several of 
his Boston lectures ; for that name alone, when up for re- 
view and criticism, would insure a large audience to any 
able and competent orthodox lecturer. Many of Mr. Par- 
ker’s enemies would flock together to see him annihilated, 
especially by the “elephantine tread” of the above-named 
and just now distinguished talker, and many of his friends, 
from the curiosity of seeing whether there would be fair 
dealing or not—a justice and liberality hardly to be antici- 
pated from a representative of the old though waning theol- 
ogy. 

And whoever has heard and read Mr. Cook, with a famil- 
iar acquaintance with Mr. Parker, must now be entirely sat- 
isfied that it was not uncharitable to anticipate unfair deal- 
ing with him and his writings—sectarian flings rather than 
manly criticism. As for reviewing Mr. Parker in any 
“scholarly ” sense—and Mr. Cook evidently prides himself on 
being a great scholar—he has hardly attempted it, having 
generally merely named him, near the beginning of his lec- 
ture, and now and then garbled a sentence from his writ- 
ings—the loosest he could find, perhaps—with an apparent 
view of deepening the old sectarian prejudices against him 
and creating new ones in the minds of the generation that 
knew not the Music Hall “heresiarch.” See, for instance, 
his caricature of Mr. Parker’s view of “sin.” 

In a letter to James Freeman Clarke—one of his last— 
Mr. P. said of sin: “It is a theological word, and is com- 
monly pronounced ngsin-n-n-n! But I think the thing 
which ministers mean by ngsin-n-n-n has no existence.” 
And he illustrates his meaning by the well-known fact that 
a great many pseudo pietists condemn themselves, especially 
in religious meetings, as the greatest of sinners, who deserve 
only eternal damnation, but who will nevertheless often 
most angrily deny that they are sinners in any practical 
sense, when their admission of sinfulness is accepted, and 
they are even truly charged with being unjust, selfish or 
mean in life and action—even as I myself have known one 
of this class of whining, canting pietists to whitewash stale 
eges and sell them to the buyer for new-laid ones!—a 
woman who said she did not dare to enter a certain “heret- 
ical” church lest the Lord should destroy it and her in His 
wrathful judgment! It was that kind of “ ngsin-n-n-n” 
that Mr. Parker was particularly speaking of— the abstract, 
theological kind confessed in the church, and magnified to 
“infinity,” because “committed against Infinite Majesty,” 
whilst such concrete sins as hypocrisy, lying, theft and other 
vices were often practiced as being very venial at least. 

But on so slight a ground Mr. Cook raises no little dust 
about Mr. Parker’s position, and represents him as hardly 
believing in sin, even truly defined, at all; though in the 
same letter he had said: “I have some sermons of sin and 
of sins which I may live long enough to prepare for print- 
ing, but also may not;” and any one who ever listened to 
Mr. Parker’s earnest, eloquent enforcement of the “ Higher 
Law,” and his fearful rebukes of the transgressors of it, 
especially in high life and official stations, must think Mr. 
Cook an exceedingly hypercritical and shallow critic, of Mr. 
Parker’s view of sin at least. James Freeman Clarke might 
have been correct in his criticism, from his point of view, 
but Mr. Cook was manifestly narrow and unjust. When 
Mr. Parker wrote his letter there were a great many whin- 
ing “sinners” in Boston, both church members and minis- 


ters, but who, nevertheless, calfed their support of slavery 
and the infamous Fugitive Slave Law righteousness—men 
and women who thought it an awful sin to dance or take a 
walk for pleasure on Sunday, but no sin at all to buy and 
se!l babies or to return fugitive slaves—even evangelical 
ministers, like Anthony Burns—to their bondage. It is the 
“ngsin-n-n-n” of such superstitious persons that Mr. Par- 
ker spoke lightly of, some of whom were praying in Park 
Street church, that “the Lord would empty his pews and 
fill theirs,” or “put a hook in his jaws and take him home” 
—wherever that might be; and some of them boasted and 
rejoiced that, when he died, their prayers were answered! 
What was their daily confession of sin, if not shallow super- 
stition?—afraid to dance, and thus to violate some merely 
ecclesiastical law, but not afraid at all to trample God’s 
image in the dust, if only “set in ebony,” in defiance of His 
eternal law, which Parker preached with an eloquence that 
few men ever equalled, and in a profoundly reverential and 
awakening spirit that Mr. Cook certainly does not approach 
in his lectures. 

But though we thus criticise Mr. Cook, for professing to 
review Mr. Parker from a “scholarly” point of view, and 
yet doing no such thing, but simply selecting some of his 
side views and incidental expressions—his weakest points, 
perhaps, rather than his more distinguishing views of God, 
Man, Duty and Destiny—and expending his logical and the- 
ological strength in refutation of them, we nevertheless re- 
spect him as a man of much ability, learning, earnestness 
and power of statement, and are very glad that he has given 
himself so devotedly to the work of stirring up the Bostoni- 
ans, and the whole country, perhaps, to thought and the 
study of the greatest of all subjects, the subject of religion, 
and of science and philosophy as related to religion. He 
is doing a good work, though a superficial one—superficial 
because he is yet only a man, and probably not nearly so 
great a man as his thousands of admirers think him ; not 
so great, possibly, as he thinks himself. We doubt if he is 
giving full satisfaction to any thoughtful, calm, earnest seekers 
after truth, who are prone to “prove all things, and to hold- 
ing fast [only] that which is good ;” but he must be, on the 
whole, an intellectually and religiously healthful, as he cer- 
tainly is a quickening power, in the community ; and we hope 
his “lectureship” will be a permanent one, especially if he 
can broaden out into true catholicity, and do full and exact 
justice to the representative men of the systems he passes 
in review ; and though his criticisms of some of Parker’s 
views are one-sided and not such as he would be likely to 
make if Mr, Parker were living, we are glad to be able to do 
him the justice to say that his occasional eulogy of the man, 
especially as a brave and heroic philanthropist and reformer, 
were most honorable to him. Should he come to New York 
it would be well if Dr. Bellows would follow him in review, 
as I also wish that James Freeman Clarke, or some other 
competent man, would in Boston. He isa /ive man, and 
prepares the people to hear the truth, and this is certainly 
a great merit, for which we give him our hearty God-speed— 
especially as we have so many comparatively dead men all 
about us, both in pulpits and pews. Would that we had 
another Parker, with a matured wisdom, now that slavery 
and its supporters are gone, to grapple with other giant 
evils and crimes, and to lead all liberals in the way of a pos- 
itive, earnest, practical, yet broad, truly catholic religion! 

W. HF 


Rev. Ropert CotiyEr, of Chicago, lectured last Monday evening in this 
city, at Steinway Hall. His subject was, ‘Clear Grit.” Mr. Collyer has 
not been heard before in this vicinity for some time, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM ENGLAND. 


In my last I believe I wrote to you about our church dissen- 
sions, and of the bitter tone which the ritualistic tendencies of 
some of the clergy was introducing into the fold of the Established 
Church. I doubted very much, however, whether any self-sacri- 
ficing spirit would be displayed by either High or Low churchmen 
strong enough to induce any of either party to resign the social 
prestige given by membership in the Establishment, in order to 
have the privilege of conducting worship in full accordance with 
conscience. Mr. Tooth, of Hatcham, has gone to prison, but I 
have not heard as yet of any Secession of ritualists. Mr. Knox 
Little, of St. Albans, in this city, has been what is called ‘‘The 
Missioner ”’ in the Manchester Cathedral ; and though in the news- 
papers the Evangelicals threatened all manner of unspeakable 
things, if he should really be allowed to preach, yet I cannot hear 
of any resignations among the Low churchmen of our city. In- 
deed, the Mission has been a great success, and I believe has been 
of real spiritual value to many. The church has indeed been 
active during the last ten days. Two or three services have been 
held daily in every parish. Special services have been arranged 
for men and women separately. Clergymen from all parts of Eng- 
land known to have peculiarly popular gifts, have been brought 
down among us; one indefatigable bishop has been speaking to 
special meetings of cabmen, of men employed in some of our 
large works, to the folks engaged in the various theatres, to the 
medical students—in fact, to any congregation that could be col- 
lected to hear him, and he is so popular that everybody is happy 
to be addressed by him. Zealous ladies have visited every single 
house in the city, leaving tracts, and urging people to come and 
hear ‘‘the Missioners.” The stately, cold respectability of the 
Episcopalians seems to have melted with unwonted fervor. The 
Cathedral itself has re-echoed to ‘‘ Hold the Fort” and ‘Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus.” Rubrics have given way for a time to reviy- 
alist enthusiasm, although the tradition of the respectability of 
the church has prevented our witnessing the extremes of a Moody 
and Sankey excitement. A great amount of sound teaching has 
peen given, combined with some foolish suggestions. But it is a 
good thing to see almost the least impassioned of our religious 
bodies alive to the importance of awakening men and women to 
the fact that the spiritual world is just as real as the material, 
and that the soul’s life is as important as that of the body. As it 
is, 1am sure there are more people thinking and speaking of re- 
ligious matters in Manchester to-day than at any previous time, 
and no one will deny that this is so far to be rejoiced in. We have 
now to see what the result will be. I hope it may equal the hopes 
of the earnest people who have been working with praiseworthy 
zeal and devotion. I shall look at the results of our next Sunday’s 
work in Manchester as something of a test. It will be what we 
call Hospital Sunday, when in nearly every church and chapel col- 
lections are made for our Medical Charities. Surely the first fruits 
of a revival of religion ought to be an increase of charity, and no 
charity has higher claims vpon human sympathy than that which 
brings relief to our suffering brethren in the hours of sickness. 
Last year our Sunday collections for this purpose amounted to 
£5,495 11s. 10d., and our Saturday contribution raised in the work- 
shops, warehouses, ete., to £2,250 19s. 11d. I shall be curious to 
see whether we shall exceed these amounts this year. I hope we 
may, for the hospitals all need increased funds. 

We are all looking forward to very animated debates in Parlia- 
ment on the Eastern Question, especially in the House of Com- 
mons. The overwhelming Conservative majority almost crushed 
the courage out of the Liberal members, and enabled the govern- 
ment to pass their measures without meeting any very determined 
antagonism from the gentlemen who sit upon the front opposition 
bench, and who irritated their Radical supporters below the gang- 
way by their calm readiness to give way to the reactionary policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield. But the Eastern Question has roused the 
nation, and the Liberals are no longer afraid of the sound of their 
own voices, so that we may hope tor some stirring debates, though 
the division lists will still give the Ministers strong majorities. 
There are, however, signs that tho tide is setting againin a liberal 
direction. The elections are going against the government, and 
there is a more hopeful tone among those who guide the political 
movements of the opposition. Times; too, have been bad fora 
considerable period. The Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
no surplus to show, if he does not have to speak of a deficit. 


If he has to inerease taxation while wages are going down and 
commercial men are losing money he will aid the return of the 
Liberals to power. The mismanagement of the navy is a source of 
constant complaint, and our people are more touchy about their 
naval supremacy than about any other branch of the public service. 
While one of the great complaints against the Liberals—that they 
did not uphold our prestige in foreign courts—will be turned dis- 
astrously on the Tories, now that the complete failure of the Con- 
stantinople Conference is recognized, and the advocates of a 
‘spirited foreign policy” are unable to do more than look for 
apologies for their miserable fiasco. It is not possible that things 
will go on much longer as they are. Most likely there will be 
chenges in the Cabinet, ard discontent in consequence among those 
who lose office and among those who are ambitious and are not 
called in, and perhaps in another twelvemonth the overpow+ring 
majority of eighty will have become so disorganized that-we shall 
have another general election -and a transformation scene. Unless 
the Conservatives change their tactics, they will not leave a very 
proud record of the achievements of the Beaconsfield government. 
The purchase of the Suez Canal shares, which give no control over 
the Canal and pay no dividend ; the assumption of the imperial title 
by the Queen, which has given the security of the throne a shake 
such as it had not known fcr generations at home, and has irri- 
tated the Princess of India; an education act which has embittered 
the feeling of the Nonconformist against the church, and has 
annoyed such eminently conservative bodies as the Poor-law guar- 
dians all the country over—these are the chief achievements as yet 
of the present administration. I hardly think that they have 
secured for themselves a very high place in the nation’s gratitude. 
But I forget that they have given us half an hour’s grace in the 
closing our public houses, and thirsty souls and publicans are 
proportionately grateful. I wonder whether at the next general 
election we shall hear the same grand cry as we did in 1874—The 
national Church and the national Beverage! The young Queen and 
the old Constitution was nothing in comparison! 8. A. 3. 
MANCHESTER, Feb. 7, 1877. 


FROM CHICAGO. 


ABSOLUTELY the only thing stirring in Chicago is the baby show. 
Our miracle collapsed. “Half a dozen more will cure the people of 
credulity more effectually than a thousand sermons. Dr. Ryder, 
heretofore counted Orthodox, has come out for common sense. 
There is quite a meteoric trail of ‘‘ Revival Efforts” left by Moody; 
but it gets to be wearisome listening to the petitions for ‘sixteen 
wives and nine husbands,” ‘‘twelve sons and twenty-eight daugh- 
ters.” There is a yearning to have the meetings opened with a list 
of answered prayers. If there is special virtue in this compound 
petition, it ought to be easily knownand reported. Unfortunately, 
the only answers so far have been so troublesome to confirm, that 
it is generally agreed to suppress them in future. 


Kohler, of Sinai Synagogue, will hardly get careful students to 
agree with a lute sermon, in which he asserts that the Sermon on 
the Mount is a compilation from the Talmudie traditions made 
some two hundred years A. D. Rabbi Sonneschein, of St. Louis, 
more fully meets the Christian sunshine of the day, in speaking 
warmly of the fraternity between ‘‘ Reformed Jews and Reformed 
Christians ;” the harmony between Moses and Jesus. 


The Advance makes a wry face because Hale and Sayage do not 
endorse the Moody movement. Of course this was to be expected 
of Savage, “‘ whose late tendencies have been noted with great grief 
by his old friends.” But, Hale! why should he not see here the 
realized Harry Wadsworth, and the beginning of the end? But 
what if Harry should begin by consigning his author to perdition? 

Talmage’s last gem is in his sermon to physicians: ‘‘On the other 
side of the river of death some of his old patients will come out to 
welcome him; and the Old Physician of Heaven, with locks as 
white as snow, will come out and say, ‘Comein, comein. I was 
sick and ye visited me.’ ”’ 

Our Monday’s meeting has at last settled quietly into an institu- 
tion. Yesterday we were with Forbush. Herford was with us. 
looking a little worn, but amiably determined to defend anthro- 
pomorphic ideas of Deity. 

Judge Booth dropped in last evening. He proposes soon to dis- 
cuss ‘‘The Death of Jesus.” The article will be as thorough and 
radical as his recent lecture on ‘‘The Resurrection.” Chicago is 
indebted to him for pioneer work in radical thought, more than to 
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any other citizen, He is President of the Philosophical Society, 
and an active member of the Third Church. 

A note comes in from Hosmer, our Western St.John, as good and 
true a man as we have in the State. The next Illinois Fraternity | 
gathering will be at Shelbyville with Douthitt, on the 3d, 4th and 
5th of April. Jones was in the other day, shaking himself, and 
everybody about him, with an attack of Cymri. I found him in the 
corner of my study, where he had the breath nearly outof my body, 
before I could shout lumbago. He is preparing the schedule for 
the May meeting of the Western Association at Toledo. Cooke has 
received a unanimous call at Grand Hayen. 

Snyder’s parish paper comes in sparkling as usual. It has a 
capital article from Learned, in reference to Sunday-school work; 
and one from Dr. Eliot, fresh and earnest, as he always is and was. 
The difficulties in our way as liberals are no greater than those be- 
fore the other churches, only we must come down to the wall build- 
ing. And itis a grand sign that everywhere there are special ef- 
forts of our best men to systematize and render thorough the train- 
ing and educating work of the churches. The young are cared for 
as the peculiar object of organization. Learned, Ames, Jones, 
Hosmer, and at least half a dozen more, are contributing their best 
efforts toward Sunday-school lessons and helps. We of the Third 
Chureh publish our own lessons each month. We shall put them 
into a volume at the end of the year. Here is the problem: Can 
churches live and grow that do not compromise with that which is 


either ethically or historically false? POWELL. 
LITERATURE. 
HANNAH STEVENSON’S SKETCH OF THEODORE 
PARKER. 


“Tuar gem of his, ‘Government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, (the idea condensed gradually into that 
form), sparkled in his earlier and later speeches, and sank in- 
to the comprehension of his hearers through much reitera- 
tion.” There was a woman friend who lived in Theodore 
Parker’s home, and with whom he used to talk over the idea 
and shape it and re-shape it, until, between them, it crystal- 
lized into that form. And in many other ideas besides the 
one that grew so famous when lifted into Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, this woman had a shaping part. It is 
she who has written the little sketch of Mr. Parkeyr’s life that 
is prefixed to the new edition of his “ Discourse of Religion.” 
Her point is not to show the preacher, the reformer, the in- 
terpreter of Transcendentalism, the philanthropist before the 
public, but the man ‘back of the preacher and the platform- 
worker—-+the man living out his religion in his study and his 
parlor, at the dinner-table, with his callers and his corres- 
pondents and his friends. The church thought him icono- 
clast ; “ good society” thought him a disturber of the public 
peace ; Unitarians thought him a robber in their sheep-fold, 
* climbing up some other way.” What was he in his home ? 

Miss Stevenson tells us. In some fifty pages only—just a 
quick outline drawn from a most loving memory. And to 
one who has read the last of the two “ Lives” of Parker al- 
ready published, there is little new in what she tells. The 
reason is that the writer of that Life was more than welcome 
to fill his buckets at her well. For instance, the vivid pic- 
ture of the callers who used to invade the study and devour 
the student's time, seems familiar. She has simply used 
parts of her own manuscript then placed so gladly at Mr. 
Frothingham’s disposal. But throughout her little story the 
face and voice of Theodore Parker seem strangely near from 
the feeling the reader gets that the writer was a part of al- 
most every incident alluded to. She has met those very visi- 
tors on the stair-case and tried to head them off ; those let- 
ters from the German scholars, from that colonel just going 
into battle, that misspelt scrawl from the unlettered seeker 


after God, were handed across the table for her to read ; she 


with the huckle-berry money, first-born and best-beloved of 
all the mighty library ; used to watch the blue eyes fill with 
tears at “almost any mention of a mother’s love,” and greet 
the early violets he brought back from each spring-time pil- 
grimage to his own mother’s grave ; she sat down one of the 
listeners in the library to hear him read Daniel Webster's 
Seventh of March speech in the morning paper, and saw him 
lift the great bust from its place of honor, and, with groans 
and tears, put it outside the library door as something dead, 
to be mournfully hid away forever. We wish the sketch were 
twice as long. As it is, before all other sketches that we re- 
member, it is the one to place in the hands of the person 
who asks you “ What sort of a man, any way, was this infidel 
they talk about ?” and will not stay for a long answer to the 
question. Were it of twice the length, it would be long 
enough to hold an outline of his thought as a reformer in re- 
ligion, and of his anti-slavery work ; and that would make it 
nearly the picture that is wanted for general circulation. If 
this same sketch were to be republished in connection with 
the long letter written by the sick man himself to his friends 
from Santa Cruz, and called “Theodore Parker’s Experience 
as a Minister,” the two so joined would serve the purpose 
well. 

What could better word Parker’s spirit, Parker’s aim as a 
preacher, and Parker’s trust in God» than these three ex- 
tracts from his letters? This is the spirit of his consecra- 
tion before going forth to preach: “I deem it writ 
down in my duty to preach the gospel, come of it what will. 
* %* * T know that one who keeps God’s ‘law of the 
Spirit of Life,’ and puts forth his might manfully in obedi- 
ence thereto, be his might never so little, has for his friend 
and ally and co-worker the entire almightiness and perfect 
virtue of God, as much as he who obeys the Jaws of matter 
brings the whole weight of the earth to bear upon his wheel 
or lever. Therefore I shall go on. Consequences I have 
nothing to do with, they belong to God. He will take care 
of all consequences. To me belongs only duty. Come what 
will come, I shall do it.” 

Thus, later, he described his aim: “ To separate theology 
from religion, then to apply good sense to theology, to separ- 
ate mythology from that, and so get a theology resting on 
facts of necessity, facts of consciousness, facts of observation, 
facts of demonstration.” 

And with these words at the end the workman drops his 
tools : “True, it is not pleasant to leave the plough broken 
in the furrow just begun, while the seed corn smiles in the 
open sack, and the whole field promises such liberal return.” 
“Tf I do not recover, I shall pass off joyfully, with an entire 
trust in that Infinite Love which cares more for me than I 
care for myself.” 

As printed now, Miss Stevenson’s sketch serves as preface 
to the book wherein the young preacher first tried to plot out 
his system of divinity. He had been preaching less than six 
years, when the book appeared, was pot quite thirty-two 
years old. Not many country parsons at thirty-two could 
put such method into their fire, or such fire into their 
method. As New England had only begun to study its Ger- 
man then, to New England ears the doctrine sounded 
new. The learned foot-notes themselves tried to indicate the 
opposite. But heretical—that was sure! It was a commen- 
tary at large upon Emerson’s famous Divinity School Ad- 
dress. It was Acts and Epistles to that Gospel—the saime 
emphases both negative and positive, but enlarged, explained, 
developed into a philosophy of religion and a criticism of 
prevailing philosophies. Hardly more than main points and 
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leading lines are touched, however. For here are five or six 
books in one, a treatise on the religious element in human 
nature ; another on the historical development of that ele- 
ment through Fetichism, Polytheism, Pantheism, Monothe- 
ism ; one on Theology proper and Inspiration ; another on 
Christ ; another on the Bible; another on the Christian 
Church in its several great parties ; and in each the contrast 
between the two schemes, religion supernatural, based on 
“revelation,” and religion natural or absolute, based on 
“intuition,” is drawn firmly along what are still the main 
points and leading lines. What more could be expected in 
such space? Itis a manual, a compendium, not’ thorough 
work ; a strong book written with a fore-fecling of evolution 
and the comparative method, but before that idea and that 
method had taken full possession of the field. Of course, in 
many respects it is not the last word uttered. But it has in 
it helping-power for many persons yet,—the help which the 
bold image-breaker gives and the far greater help which con- 
structive hands and a face aglow with faith and a voice ring- 
ing with its inspiration can give to those who timidly are 
groping out of smaller into larger thought. 

In a certain special sense also, it is still a book of note. In 
both England and America it has been made a kind of Rubi- 
con by Unitarians. To publish Parker’s “Discourse,” or to 
sell it, has marked the line where Unitarianism ended and 
another kingdom began, a kingdom of Theism, or something 
worse, on which Unitarians as an official body did not care 
to enter. In England they have lately gotten enough faith 
in themselves to cross the stream. In New England the 
Rubicon still ripples at their feet. No wonder, perhaps, with 
hearts still here on which the old strife that took place on 
its banks a generation since has left its scars. It was too 
much to expect that the Boston Unitarian Association would 
care to publish the book. But now that it is republished by 
others, the Association owes it fo itself to openly take back its 
long denial, let the personal animosity a generation old go 
by, and consent that Mr. Parker’s book should lie upon its 
counters amid the little group which friends have learnt to 
look there for. Is it not yet time for an act of peace and re- 
cognition? That the book has blemishes and violences few 
friends will deny. That it would be as truly representative 
of what has moulded Unitarian thought and feeling to the 
form they have to-day, as any book that lies or can lie on 
those counters—save only Dr. Channiug’s works—can as lit- 
tle be denied. 

It may not be generally known that besides this “ Dis- 
course of Religion,” now republished by the Putnams of New 
York (182 Fifth avenue), eight or nine other volumes of 
Parker’s writings are still for sale. James Campbell, (18 
Tremont street, Boston), can furnish the “ Prayers” and the 
volume of selections from unpublished sermons, called “TLes- 
sons from the World of Matter and the World of Mind,” per- 
haps the most interesting of all his works. And Horace B. 
Fuller, 340 Washington street, Boston, has the volume 
“Theism, Atheism and the Popular Theology,” five volumes 
of “Speeches,” one of “Critical and Miscellaneous Writings,” 
and the one called “Historic Americans.” The “Ten Ser- 
mons” was never stereotyped and is out of print, w.c.a. 


ART NOTES. 


Arr is not entirely subject to natural necessities, but has 
laws of its own.—Gorrur. 


Tuere is a beautiful painting at Knoedler’s by Palmaroli, 
representing a girl looking over a portfolio of pictures. It 
belongs to the school of color, and, at the same time, to that 


of common sense, which is not true of a Boldini, in the same 
room. Visitors will also note a beautiful female figure by 
Piot and a fine moonlight scene by O. Achenbach. 


One of F. A. Bridgman’s best works—perhaps his best— 
has been on exhibition for a few days at Shak’s gallery in 
Brooklyn. The subject is, “ Prayer in the Mosque.” Group- 
ing, drawing and the color are all excellent, 


Many amateurs, moved by the published studies of Allonge,. 
are trying charcoal drawing, and—are failing. Charcoal is 
a medium only for broad effects and sketches, and sketching 
is at the end, not at the beginning, of lessons in drawing. 


Iy the Black and White room at the Academy there is a. 
drawing by F. A. Kaulbach in India ink, which shows how 
much a trained artist can tell with a few strokes. The 
“Consuelo,” by Eastman Johnson, on the other hand, proves 
that finish in detail and gradation does not prevent harmony 
and breadth. 


A Coror by any other name would not sell for so much, 
unless it were better than the one sold at Kurtz’s the other 
evening. 


Tux exhibition of the Ladies’ Art Association is now open 
at Leavitt’s Art Gallery, 817 Broadway. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


THREE CENTURIES OF UNITARIANISM IN TRAN- 


SYLVANIA AND HUNGARY. 


A Lecture delivered at Philadelphia, June 6, 1876, by John Fretwell, Jr. 

In studying that magnificent show of the results of the In- 
dustry of all Nations, now collected amid the sylvan beauties 
of your magnificent Fairmount Park, too soon, alas! to be 
dispersed, and comparing this with my recollections of four 
months spent in 1873, at a similar international gathering on 
the banks of the Danube, one characteristic difference is 
always present to my mind. That was the festival of memo- 
ry, this of hope. There I went down the old historic Danube, 
whose every height was crowned with castle or church, or 
monastery, petrified records of the distant past ; every islet 
in the stream was brightened by the halo of some sweet story 
of human love, or saddened by the records of human crime 
and error. How different here! _ The records of the past 
that we see here are not the monuments of our forefathers ; 
but like the block of white pine in your Canadian Exhibit, 
reminders of what God has done for you, His favored peo- 
ple, in the slow, silent and persistent working of Hiy nat- 
ural laws ; everything speaks to me of hope and encour- 
agement. 

And as in the material world, so it is in the spiritual. Long 
before I came to America I read the address of your Coun- 
cil to the Churches, full of the hope that our Unitariauism 
would really be the Restitutio Christianismi of America, the 
purest inspiration of your western march of empire. But 
this very hope has its reverse side. It tempts us too readily 
to discount the future, and forget the lessons of the past, and, 
wherever I go among preachers or people, I find as a chief 


weakness, the neglect of that history which records for us © 


past institutions and past experiences. So this evening, while 
your western men talk to you of future hopes, I would lead 
your thoughts back to the lands of memory, to Hungary and 
Transylvania, which, long shut out from intercourse with 
the western world, are now, partly inspired by your call 
starting forward on a new career. For these older coun- 
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tries are indeed taking a new departure, roused by the trum- 
pet call of freedom from Philadelphia, in 1776, and, as you 
have made a western road to Asia, they are advancing east- 
ward to meet you. The iron road is being laid along the 
track of the old Crusaders, through the passes of the Car- 
pathians, and across Turkey and the Dardanelles, to the 
Holy Land. The palace of Zenobia, at Palmyra, the ruined 
cities of Bashan, and the Temple of the Sun, at Baalbee, will 
furnish lordly stations for the railroad. And the track once 
travelled by Xenophon and his ten thousand Greeks, is now 
being explored by English engineers to discover the best 
eastern route to India. So, to-night, let me take back your 
thoughts to the distant past, and sketch the history of one of 
the first countries on this eastern route. 

On the extreme verge of western civilization, a bulwark 
against northern barbarism and Turkish hate, stands Tran- 
sylvania, a natural fortress in the Carpathian Mountains, a 
country which has played no small part in ancient history. 
Tn olden times it was inhabited by the Dacians, who in their 
forays penetrated plundering into Greece, and even now the 
peasant at times turns up with his ploughshare coins bearing 
the impress of Alexander the Great. Then the eagles of 
Rome, the mistress of the world, crossed the Ister, and the 
legions of Trajan, led by Octavianus, marched up the Valley 
of the Hatzeg, winning foot by foot the land from its Dacian 
inhabitants, until, at last; their king, Decebalus, was finally 
conquered at Patavissa, the modern Klausenburg. During 
the one hundred and fifty years of Roman sway, the language 
too received a Roman stamp; mines were explored, roads 
made, towns and temples erected, and everywhere monu- 
ments, inscriptions, weapons, gems and household imple- 
ments, bear record to the permanent results of the Roman 
occupation. The Quartz hills of Abrudbanya were the El 
Dorado of the Romans. Men went there in those early days 
as they now go to California and Colorado, and there is no 
more striking monument in the world to the power of the 
Romans, to what may be achieved by the uninterrupted, per- 
severing toil of thousands of men working on and on unrest- 
ingly for a century than the rocks of the Csetatye Mare. 
Millions of tons of stone have been taken to obtain the gold 
which is sometimes found pure in leaves, sometimes like a 
tuft of yellow hair, fine as the down ofa thistle. In the pas- 
sages and caverns the traces of fire are still evident. As the 
stone is hard as iron, the labor of those days was immense. 
Powder not haying been invented, large fires were made 
against the rock till it became brittle and could be more 
easily worked with the pick. As I stood last year in one of 
these long deserted workings, I heard the sound of hammers 
above, and presently two men emerged from a gallery ; they 
were seeking for gold where, 1,700 years before, the Roman 
soldier had been engaged in the same occupation. 

But at last, threatened by neighboring barbarians, the con- 
querors of the world withdrew, and then came that great 
mieration of nations which was cotemporary with the break- 
ing up of the Roman Empire. In the year 270 the Goths 
made themselves masters of Dacia ; a hundred years later 
they were driven westward by the Huns, who, once dwelling 
(600 B. C.) on the confines of China, had gradually crossed 
the steppes of Asia, the lowlands of Bessarabia, till at last like 
a swarm of locusts they ravaged all Europe. In 434, under 
Attila, the King Etzel of the Niebelungenlied, the “Scourge 
of God” of the Romans, their power-reached its zenith, and 
on the Campus Catalaunicus, the battle-field of Chalons, they 
met the combined forces of the Romans and Ostragoths under 


dred thousand warriors are said to have been slain in this 
combat, which decided the fate of Europe. The Huns rushed 
back in mad flight to their Asiatic cradle-lands ; but two small 
parties got separated from the main army, and lost their way. 
One of these strayed northward, and settled along the shores 
of the Baltic, and from them the Fins of to-day are descend- 
ed. The other, going from the Hungarian plains up the val- 
ley of the Maros, settled in that part of Transylvania which 
is now called Szekelyfold (the Szekler land), and from them 
are descended those Szeklers, among whom are to be found 
the sixty thousand Unitarian churches of to-day. 

After the Huns came the Lombards, and then the Avars, 
who also extended their forays into France, but (A. D. 803) 
were driven back by Charlemagne. About this time some 
weak attempts were made by monks from Britain and from 
Italy, to introduce Christianity, but ignorant of the language, 
relying more upon ceremonies than upon schools and regular 
teaching, they did not make much progress. And these few 
traces were quickly wiped out by a new irruption of Turan- 
ians. These were the Magyars, who originally settled on 
both sides of the Ural Mountains, between the Volea and the 
Irtisch, and hzd no home but the ever changing bivouac fires 
of their tribe, no order but that of their clan, no protection 
but their sword and the fleetness of their horses. Urged by 
the Greek emperor, they conquered the Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia, and then marched into Hungary. There they found 
out the Szeklers and other records of their ancestors, the 
Huns, and increased in power, until under Arpad, they made 
themselves the terror of the surrounding nations. The “God 
of the Magyars” in those times was Mars, the god of baitles, 
and under their Duke Zoltan, between the years 907-947, we 
find them plundering in Bavaria and Saxony, Switzerland 
and Alsace. But Henry the Fowler drove them back, at 
Merseberg, leaving 34,000 of their warriors dead on the bat- 
tle-field. Then the Emperor Otto vanquished them on the 
Lechfeld, hung their leaders, and after the baptism of blood 
persuaded them to turn from the worship of Mars and Rasdi 
to that of the living God. In the year 972, Bishop Bruno 
came to Hungary, and soon after Duke Geyza was baptized. 
With the introduction of Christianity ceased the migration of 
nations. Geyza married a Christian princess, and when their 
son Stephen married the daughter of the German Emperor, 
he set to work to convert his people in all earnest. 

When this princess came into the country, she brought 
in her train a large number of her countrymen. Some 
were knights from Bohemia and Bavaria, from Suabia, Fran- 
conia and Saxony. Others were tradesmen and mechanics, 
who settled down quietly in the whole country, managed the 
forests, and worked the mines. I suppose some of my 
hearers have read Robert Browning’s legend of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, telling how the city of Hamelin in Bruns- 
wick was so infested with rats that the people were eaten out 
of house and granary. There came one day a piper to their 
town, and offered to deliver them from the rats, if the Burgo- 
master would give him a thousand florins. The bargain was 
made ; the piper played upon his pipe, and enticed the rats 
out of every hole and corner, out of granary, garret and 
sewer, till in long rows they followed him to the river and 
were drowned. And when the last rat was exterminated the 
piper demanded his reward. But the mayor, now that he 
was free from the rats, refused to fullfil his part of the agree- 
ment. So the piper, said by the legend to have been 
the Prince of Darkness, who, like many other princes, occa- 
sionally travelled incognito, again took up his pipe and played 


Atius and Theodoric, and then came that terrible combat, | upon it, and there followed him this time, not the vermin, but 
the Hunnenschlacht, which Kaulbach has painted Six hun- | the little children. Playing in the streets, they stopped and 
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listened ; the very babies toddled out of their cradles, and the 
young men and maidens were so fascinated by the music of 
his pipe, that one and all turned aside from their play, and 
their cradle and their love-making, and followed the piper, 
who led them, not to the river, but to a cave in Mount Kop- 
penberg, whose portals opened wide to receive them, but 
when the last child had entered, closed forever upon these 
people, who had so foolishly tried to cheat the devil of his 
due, The legend goes on to say : 
‘« That in Transylvania there’s a tribe, 

Of alien people, who ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress, 

On which their neighbors lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers haying risen 

Out of some subterranean prison, 

Into which they were trepanned, 

Long time ago in a mighty band, 

Out cf Hamelin town, in Brunswick land, 

But how, or why, they don’t understand.” i 

When I visited Transylvania last year, thinking of 
Robert Browning’s lines, I sought for their origin, and 
after long search found it in an old Latin chronicle in the 
library of the Calvinist College at Szekely Udvarhely. 
Probably the fact that among the first German settlers 

were the miners of Thoroczko, whose underground labor as- 
sociated them with subterraneous passages in the mountains, 
may have suggested this feature of thelegend. These miners, 
almost exclusively Unitarians, and speaking the Magyar 
tongue, are descended from German miners of the Hartz ; 
and if you want to see in real life how the Germans of Lower 
Saxony lived seven hundred years ago, you may see it this day 
in the German towns of Transylvania. In the 11th and 12th 
centuries the freeholders of Germany were gradually becoming 
serfs, under the heavy yoke of the church and the nobles, but 
they could not forget their old freedom and strove to rid them- 
selves of their fetters. In 1135, the sea flooded a great part 
of Flanders, Brabant and Zealand ; and the population, thus 
deprived of all shelter and property, being renowned for their 
courage and industry, received invitations on all sides to set- 
tle in other countries. Some settled in the flat country for- 
merly possessed by the Obotrites in Lower Saxony and in 
Thuringia ; others came to England to defend our frontiers 
against Scotch and Welsh ; others again went to Hungary to 
defend its borders against the Cumanes and the Petschenegi. 
Then, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, came the 
Crusaders. While some went by sea, others travelled through 
Transylvania and the passes of the Carpathians, on their way 
to the Holy Land. Many loitered on their way, or return- 
ing, spread a report that Hungary was a land of wonders, 
where German settlers were freemen and no longer bound 
beneath the iron rule of their knights and bishops. It was a 
land of promise for thousands, and the name of Hungary had 
for these impoverished and oppressed dwellers in Western 
Europe, the magic which that of America now possesses. 
Down to the present hour the song of these emigrants of the 
twelfth century, may be heard in the hay fields of Brabant as 
the peasants sing : 


“ Haer bostland willen wy reiden, 
Haer bostland willen wy mee: 
Al over die groene heiden, 
Frisch over die heiden, 
Daer ist een beetere stee.” 


“To the Eastland we will ride, 
To the Eastland will we go: 
All over the green heaths, 
Fresh over the heaths, 
There is a better home.” 


Even in these days, when the Englishman listens to the 
harvester songs in the Zype, at the southern foot of the Car- 


pathian Hills, or in the land under the Forest, one of the 
Saxon Districts of Transylvania, he seems to hear the lan- 
guage of old Anglo-Saxon documents, and the student from 
the Moselle (Germany) and the Aluta (Transylvania) when 
they meet at the German Universities, find that the popular 
dialects of their distant countries have a wonderful simi- 
larity. 

The settlers found a complete wilderness; as far as the eye 
could reach the land was covered by an impenetrable forest, 
and nowhere a trace of human work, except here and there 
a mound raised over some hero of old, or the ruins of old 
fortresses on some steep mountain side. But the sinewy 
arms of the pioneers soon changed the desert into a fruitful 
land; swamps were drained, wo.ds cleared, the rapid devas- 
tating torrents made to irrigate the fields which they had for- 
merly inundated, and to turn the mills. On the sun-kissed 
Southern slopes of the Carpathian, the vine-stocks brought 
from German homes on the Rhine were planted, and from 
the bowels of the mountains were extracted rich stores of 
ore and salt. Soon villages and fortified towns arose and the 
flood of German immigration set more and more toward the 
East. They called the land Siebenburgen, from the seven 
fortified cities which they founded. The wonderful prosper- 
ity of these colonies has the same foundations as that of the 
Anglo-Saxon colonies in America, not only the courage and 
industry of the immigrants, but also their love of order, and 
even in the twelfth century, three hundred years before 
Luther’s time, they were half Protestants. Just as the 
English when they came to Massachusetts introduced Con- 
stitutional freedom and common law, so the Flandrenses, 
Saxones and Teutonici took with them to the East their mu- 
nicipal statutes, especially those of Nuremberg and Magde- 
burg, and paid tithes only to their own elected ministers. 
They gave none either to Bishop or Pope; thus in the midst 
of Catholicism, reviving the primitive Christian principle of 
Congregational government. Their ministers were wealthy 
enough to send their children to the German universities, and 
education among the colonists was soon in advance of that 
in the mother-country. 

In 1211 King Andrew IT. invited the Teutonic knig hts 
into the Burzenland, a fertile plain north of Kronstadt. This 
order drew colonists from Thuringia, where its grand master, 
Herrman yon Salzer, was born, and extended their posses- 
sions to the Danube and the Dniester, trying at the same 
time to make themselves independent of the Hungarian 
crown and to turn all the peasants into serfs, as their com- 
panions had succeeded in doing in Germany. But neither 
king nor subject would suffer such oppression in Transyl- 
yania, and so in 1226 the knights were obliged to leave the 
country, leaving traces of their occupation in the names of 
some of the cities. So, for instance, Szekely Kerest Ur, 
where the Unitarian college is now situated, is the place of 
the Knights of Christ in the Szeklerland. In 1222, only 
seyen years after King John of England had been forced by 
the barons at Runnymede to grant the Magna Charta to the 
people of England, King Andrew gave the Transylvanians 
their “ Aurea Bulla,” or Golden Bull, the charter of their 
rights, almost as liberal as that of Great Britain. 

Not only did the Germans clothe the hillslopes with wine 
and the valleys with corn, but they also introduced many 
branches of manufacturing industry, and their wares were in 
demand in Constantinople, on the one side, in Buda and 
Pesth, on the other. -The rich productions of India and the 
Levant were brought to them in exchange and so caravans 
passed up from the Danube lands through the passes of the 
Carpathians and through the yalleys of the westward flowing 
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Maros and Koros, bearing Oriental products to northern | He puts the world outside of him, and then complains that he is 


markets, and bringing so much wealth into the country that | one. 


their chief city, Klausenburg was known in Magyar song 
and story as Kineses Koloszvar—the wealthy Klausenburg. 
Yet King Andrew’s reign was one unbroken chain of misery, 
distress and difficulty for him and his people, and soon after 
his death, on the 12th of March, 1241, the wild hordes of the 
Mongols to the number of half a million broke into Hungary. 
When they forsook it they left it like one great graveyard. 
To the end of the century, when the last king of the line of 
Arpud, Robert IIL, was poisoned by his Italian servant, the 
land was subject to frequent incursions from these terrible 
marauders. The Germans did what they could to protect 
themselves. The whole Saxonland is full of strongholds 
erected by these industrious peasants and mechanics, not as 
elsewhere, for the haunt of robber-knights, but to protect 
the fruits of their own industry. Where they could not for- 
tify their whole towns, the church at least was protected by 
a strong wall. These fortress-churches and peasants’ castles 
form the characteristic feature of the country. Hither, when 
the Mongolian hordes brought fire and sword into the coun- 
try, the inhabitants brought their treasures, their wives and 
their children for protection and defence against the enemy. 
(To be Concluded.) 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


MOTTOES OF THE LONDON GUILDS. 


[M. D. Couway, in Cincinnati Commercial.] 

OF the livery companies in the city of London, twenty-one have 
no motto at all, and nineteen either ‘‘Trust in God” or ‘‘ Hope in 
God.” Some of the mottoes of the rest areas follows: The armo- 
rers have ‘‘ Make all sure;” advice not always followed at Wool- 
wich, for the glorious 80-ton gun has a serious craek in it. The 
butchers’ motto is ‘‘ Omnia subjecisti sub pedibus—oves et boves.”’ 
‘This is meant for ‘Thou hast put all things under his feet—all 
sheep and oxen,’ but may also remind us that some of the meat 
recently foisted on the London market had better be under our feet 
than in our stomachs. The clock-makers have ‘‘Tempus rerum 
imperator,” ‘‘Time, the governor of all things.” 
“Drop as rain, distilas dew,’ mountain dew being the variety 
meant. The founders, ‘‘God, the only Founder.” The fruiteers, 
‘« Arbor vites Christus; fructus per fidem gustamus,” ‘‘ Christ is 
the Tree of Lite; we eat the fruit by faith.” The glaziers, ‘* Da 
nobis lucem, Domine,” —a prayer which has been very natural 
any time since the beginning of November, ‘‘Give us light, O 
Lord.” The haberdashers, ‘“‘Serye and obey.” The smiths, 
“By hammer and hand, all arts do stand.” The saddlers, 
“Hold fast, sit sure.” The salters, ‘‘Sal sapit omnia,” ‘“ Salt 
seasons all things.” The tallow chandlers, ‘‘Que arguantur a lu- 
mine manifestantur ;” ‘‘ All things which are discovered are made 
manifest by the light.” The weavers, ‘‘ Weave truth with trust.” 
The wire-drawers, ‘‘ Amicitiam trahit amor;” ‘* Love draws friend- 
ship.” The heraldic devices of the livery companies are somewhat 
less of the platitude class, for they are inherited from barbaric 
ages, when symbolism was real; but they areinterminably repeated 
in various combinations'— boars and dragons, dragons and boars ; 
lions and unicorns, unicorns and lions. 


THE SECRET OF POWER. 
{Anna CO. Brackett.) 

To learn how to utilize opposition is the key to success; nay, it 
is success. We do it in mechanics over and over again. We drop 
the keystone into our arch, and thereby force eyen the power of 
gravitation, which threatened to pull it down, to sustain it. By in- 
genious contrivances we force the same power of gravitation, in the 
current of a river, to drag, vertically, upward tons of heavy mer- 
€ handise. But we are not so ready to make use of opposing forces 
in mental processes, or in our daily life and work. When some one 
opposes us, we set ourselves against him, forgetting that we are 
thereby only shutting ourselves in by an additional barrier. For 
eyery opponent is a limitation, and the man who continually makes 
enemies finds himself in isolation through nis process of exclusion. 


The distillers, | 


UNCLE REMUS’S REVIVAL HYMN. 
[The Atlanta Constitution. } 

Ox! Whar shall we go w’en de great day comes, 
Wid de blowin’ uv de trumpits an’ de bangin’ uy de drums ? 
How many po’ sinners ’!1 b2 cotched out late, 
An’ fine no latch to de goldin’ gate ? 

No use fer ter wait ’twell to-morrer | 

The sun mustn’t set on yo’ sorrer, 

Sin’s ez sharp ez a bamboo brier— 

Oh, Lord! feteh de mo’ners up higher! 


W’en de nashuns uv de earf is a stannin’ all aroun’, 
Who’s a-gwine ter be choosen fer ter war de glory crown ? 
Who’s a-gwine fer ter stan’ stiff-kneed an’ bol’ 
An’ answer to dere name at the callin’ uy de roll ? 

You better come now ef you comin’— 

Ole Satan is loose an’ a bummin’— 

De wheels uv distrucshun is a-hummin’— 

Oh, come along, sinner, ef you comin’. 


De song uy salvation is a mighty sweet song, 
An’ de Paradise win’ blow fur an’ blow strong; 
An’ Aberham’s buzzum is saf an it’s wide, 
An’ dat’s de place whar de sinners oughter hide ! 
No use to be stoppin’ an’ a-lookin’, 
Ef you fool wid Satan you'll git took in; 
You'll hang on de edge an’ git shook in, 
Ef you keep on a-stoppin’ an’ a-lcokin’, 


De time is right now an’ dis here’s de place— 


Let de salvashun sun shine squar’ in yo’ face. 
Fight de battles uv de Lord, fight soon and fight late, 


An’ you'll allers fine a latch on de goldin’ gate, 
No use fer ter wait ’twell to-morrer— 
De sun mustn’t set on yo’ sorrer, 
Sin’s ez sharp ez a bamboo brier— 
Ax de Lord fer ter fetch you up higher. 


A SCENE IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 
(Rev. M. J. Savage, in the Boston Commonwealth. } 

THERE was one other thing at Tremont Temple the other day 
that I cannot pass by; a thing astounding; a thing that I would 
not have dared to believe could have occurred in the city of Boston 
in this nineteenth century. If I must believe in the everlasting 
torture and suffering of millions of human beings, then I will believe 
it with my head bowed down, and with eyes streaming with tears. 
I will take it under the pressure of such an argument as does not 
admit of a question; I will take it because I cannot see any escape ; 
but I will not exult init. What was it that occurred in the Tem- 
ple, in the course of this lecture of which I have been speaking ? 
When Mr. Cook reached the peroration and climax of his linked 
logic, that, if it was true, bound, without any possibility of escape, 
millions and millions of souls in the slavery of Satan, in chains and 
torture for unending ages—when he had reached that climax, what 
was the effect upon the audience? Here were theassembled minis- 
ters of Boston, tender-hearted as we know them to be, so that they 
would weep over an accident to a little boy; the assembled minis- 
ters of the suburbs; the assembled learning of the churches of 
Boston. What did they do? When, I say, Mr. Cook, by his logic, 
from his standpoint, had cut off all possibility of escape from end- 
less perdition, then the whole audience broke out in applause! I 
know only one thing in history or literature that approaches it. I 
took up my copy of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ yesterday, and turned to the 
tenth book, and there I read how Satan returned from his success- 
ful expedition to Eden, where he had secured the fall of man, and 
built a highway for Sin and Death to come and devastate the earth 
—the fair, last work of the eternal God. He came back from this 
successful adventure, and gathered his followers in the great hall 
of Pandemonium, and there recounted his strategy and its success. 

At the close he stood wating the ‘‘high applause” of his assem- 
bled followers, and they began to applaud; but the judgment that 
sits on high, according to the imagination of the poet, could not 
brook such blasphemy, and the plaudits springing from their 
throats, by the judgment of the just Almighty, were turned into 

«A dismal, universal hiss, the sound 
Of publie scorn !” 


But the orthodoxy of Boston succeeds where Pandemonium failed ! 


Ray. F. W. HouianD, recently of Newburgh, N. Y., should be addressed 
at Cambridge, Mass., he having declined the unanimous eall to the pu Ipit 
of Unity Chapel, Harlem. 
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BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


Ou, God, I cannot help it, but at times 

They seem to me too narrow, all the faiths 

Of this grown world of ours, whose baby eye 

Saw them sufficient. — Tennyson's Harold. 


Wuart is the world but an abstract impossibility ? Yet, said 
Galileo, it moves, though nobody can explain the first push; and 
the creatures theology calls worms soar and sing as imps and em- 


bryos of seraphs.—Dr. BARTOL. 


MAn is himself only when the conscious will and purpose of his 


The unity of 
will and reason makes the perfect man.—JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


life is in harmony with what his reason demands, 


THE truest help we can render to an afflicted man is not to take 
his burden from him; but to call out his best strength, that he may 


be able to bear the burden.—PuHiLures Brooks. 


OCCASIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LIBERALS WHO STAYED TO “COMMUNION ” 


AT TRINITY CHURCH. 


To O. B. Frothingham : 


My Dar FRIEND :—I find in the last number of Tux INQUIRER 


an article of yours containing the following paragraph: 


“The dignitaries who recently, at the consecration of the new 
Trinity church edifice in Boston, invited the liberal clergy to par- 
take of the sacrament, did what was for them a generous thing: 
they were liberal and magnanimous; they forgot for the moment 
their ecclesiasticism, the stringency of their dogma, the exclusive- 
ness of their institution, the anathema of their creed. They 
believed for the moment that there was more truth than was con- 
tained in the letter of their articles, more sanctity than was repre- 
Their eye had caught the vision 
of abroad church, whose enclosing walls embraced believers of 
every name. But what shall we think of the « liberals” who ac- 
Were they looking forward? Were their 
Were they straining the line of their tradi- 
Were they extending the circuit of their sheep-fold? Two 
men may stand upon the same Square yard of ground, side by side, 
but if they are moving in Opposite directions, their momentary 
The Romanist who is marching out 


sented by the priestly vestments. 


cepted the invitation? 
faces bathed in light? 
tions? 


propinquity tells for nothing. 
is more liberal than the Rationalist who is marching in.” 


As I was one Of the “ liberals” who accepted the personal invi- 
tation of Phillips Brooks to stay to the Communion, I will venture 
to ask the following question: Would it, in your opinion, have 
been more in accordance with Liberal Christianity when invited to 


an act of Christian communion to have refused? 


You may believe this Symbol of bread and wine a Superstition. 
If so, you would have done right to refuse; but to me one advyan- 


tage of this symbol is that it embodies its meaning, not in words, 
but in the natural language of mankind, and so takes us away from 
the region of creeils. 


nature, not tu the formulas of man. They stand among all races 


as the natural signs of strength and joy. Every one can put into 
this act of communion his own interpretation, and make it stand 


for Christ’s life and death in any way that he believes most true. 

I do not then consider that the brethren who, with mysalf, gladly 
stood for a mement in. communion with Phillips Brooks and his 
friends on this occasion sacrificed any principle in so doing. My 
face wus toward the light, for it saw in this act of my friend a faint 
gleam of the rosy dawn of universal brotherhood which is to come. 
I was looking forward to a better day, of which this was one proph- 
ecy. The circui! of my own fold was enlarged in that moment, for 
I felt inwardly at one with all Liberal Christians outside of so- 
called Liberal Christianity. Phillips Brooks and I were moving in 
the same direction, for we were both moving toward a ground of 
higher union—the union of Spirit, in which all differences of the 
letter disappear. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Boston, Feb. 24, 1877. 

—————— 


REY. M. J. SAVAGE’S CRITICISM OF MR. MOODY’S 
THEOLOGY, 
It was my good fortune to spend last Sunday in Boston as a 


*‘ hearer of the word,” and not, for that day, a preacher of it. 
_ Never haying heard Bro, Savage, readily decided to attend the 


Bread and wine belong to the creed of 


morning services at Unity Church, more especially as he was 
advertised to speak on ‘ Mr. Moody’s Man; or, his Doctrine of 
Human Nature,” his subject the previous Sunday being ‘Mr. 
Moody’s God.” : 

When T arrived at the church I found the large auditorium com- 
pletely filled with a very intelligent-looking congregation, while 
many were obliged to stand during the services, unable to find 
seats. I should judge that at least 1,000 people must have been 
present on this occasion. After the usual preliminary services, 
which were simple, devout and impressive, the desk was moved 
back a few feet and Mr. Savage came to the front of the platform 
and delivered an able and logical discourse on the topic he had 
chosen, and without the aid of either manuscript or “notes.” I 
was told by une of his parishioners that he preaches extempo- 
raneously about one half the time. 

He impressed me Jast Sunday as being a ‘man in earnest,’ who 
thoroughly believes in the doctrine he preaches, and is not afraid 
to attack popular errors, and to give a reason for the faith that is 
inhim, He disclaimed, at the outset of his discourse, any desire 
to helittle Mr. Moody’s work—it was his pernicious theology that 
he combatted, as he had a perfect right to do, and not Mr. Moody 
himself that he Oyposed. He believed the evangelists to be earnest, 
sincere men, but he did not believe that a revival of the old theol- 
ogy was either necessary or to be encouraged. He therefore pro- 
ceeded to deal some very telling blows at the whole Orthodox doc- 
trine as preached by Mr. Moody, including the “fall,” the ‘‘atone- 

ment,” ‘‘ substituted righteousness,” election,” ‘endless hell,” 
ete. 

He said if he believed as some Unitarian ministers seem to con- 
cerning Moody he would not occupy his pulpit another Sunday ; 
for if Mr. Moody is right in his doctrines, the Unitarian chureh 
has no right to eawist—they were a crime and stood in the way of the 
world’s salvation. He took the strong ground that man, instead of 
being born totally depraved, was by nature and instinct a religious 
being, always groping atter and seeking to find God; that man has 
never been lost, and that what we call evil is no distinct entity, 
but the misuse of some passion or appetite in itself good. He said 
that if the doctrine of endless punishment be true, then instead of 
our asking pardon and seeking salvation, God ought to ask pardon 
of us. 

I do not attempt to give any extended report of his manly and 
logical discourse, but only reproduce a few sentences to show the 
drift and character of his arguments. 

The entire sermon was taken down phonographically by Mr. 
Yerrington for the Commonwealth and appeared in Saturday’s issue 
of week before last. I could not help thinking, as I sat listening 
to Mr. Savage last Sunday morning, what a grand opportunity was 
presented to the Unitarian ministers of Boston, and in fact of all 
New England, during the present popular awakening to religious 
subjects, caused by the Moody and Sankey meetings, of calling the 
attention of thinking men and women to those practical and com- 
mon sense views of religion which they as a body entertain. Tim- 
idity at this time on their part, a hesitancy to meet the questions 
of the hour manfully and Squarely, a half-and-hali endorsement of 
Mr Moody’s plan of « converting sinners,” will prove disastrous to 
their prosperity as a church, and to the cause of pure and undefiled 
religion. Of course Unitarians are glad to recognize all the good 
he may do incidentally (or any one else), but they cannot honorably 
and consistently endorse a movement, the chief cbject of which is 
to frighten men and women into the belief that God is naturally 
their enemy, and will torture them through eternal ages unless 
they profess to pass through a hocus pocus of religious excitement 
and declare themselves converted, 

It is perhaps fortunate that the Unitarian and Universalist min- 
isters of Boston have not been specially invited by Mr. Moody to 
take active part in his Tabernacle meetings, for there are indica- 
tions that some would have unwisely accepted such an invitation, 
and so compromised themselves and the cause they represent. 

Mr. Savage has taken a manly stand and occupies no equivocal 
position. Hein getting the ear of the public, for the people like to 
see the pulpit brave, and especially at a time when it requires cour- 
age to stem the popular current and oppose the popular prejudice. 
I heard Bro. 8, called our « Elijah ” last Monday at our Ministeria] 
Union. Whether that title fitly designates him or not Ido not 
know. Iam sure he deserves appreciation, and his cwn people 
enthusiastically accord it to him. May all ministers be as true to 


their opportunities and principles and the world will be the better 
for it! 


K, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1877, 
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THE POPULAR RELIGIOUS TEACHING AND 
METHODS. 


A BRIEF CHAPTER OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, BY A 
FRIENDLY OBSERVER. 


Tv is said that devotional meetings are the foundation of the 
church, the stepping-stones to the spiritual life. Let us take a 
peep into some of them. 

A Methodist gentleman once said to me, ‘‘ Class-meetingsare the 
true secret of our power; but since the attendance upon these 
meetings is no longer considered a test of membership, there is a 
very material change in them.” 

I am inclined to think there is, at least, more honesty. © 

Said a lady, ‘‘I think I love God and ‘ His people,’ but I am in 
perfect agony in a prayer at class-meeting, till my testimory is 
given and done with.” 

Such suffering may be pleasing to men, but is it to God? 

There are men and women to whom is given the gift to edify, 
and there are women and men, also, too sensitive to discuss many 
themes even in the immediate circle of friends, particularly relig- 
ion, which haa, alas! been an exclusive subject, kept wrapped up 
like a fruit cake, and dealt out sparingly on certain occasions. 

A company of young ladies, in one of ourseminaries, remarked that 
they would like to attend prayer-meetings if they were not expected 
to say anything, or better, if they knew what to say. A friend in 
the senior class, desirous that they should do so, wrote their bits of 
testimony (tell it not in Gath), varied to suit the different uatures, 
(it is to be hoped that her powers of discernment were very great), 
and they committed them to memory! 

I asked a friend once who appealed to me, why she did not dare 
to be singular, and be silent. She replied that they would have no 
faith in her piety, and even then she must needs eonfess herself to 
be ‘‘ the chiefest of sinners,” which she could not believe. 

When Mr. Earle, the revivalist, was here he repeatedly told us 
that, although his daily life was given for the saving of souls, al- 
though he knew no will but God’s,‘lyet he knew he only merited 
perdition. 

Did that man believe it ? Would he havestood there with serene 
face, if some one else had stepped up and told him the same thing? 

A little miss, returning from a prayer-meeting one day, going to 
her mother she exclaimed: ‘‘When J go to meeting I always tell 
how bad I have been.”’ ‘* Do you always think you’ve been bad?” 
asked the mother. ‘‘No; but then I always say so, and there’s 
Mamie Jones, who says she ‘has perfect peace with God,’ and I 
know she has told two lies this very week.’”’ Can any one blamethe 
children ? 

In one of our prominent Methodist churches the prayer-meeting 
conyened with the new pastor. After each had spoken his word, 

told how bad he had been, how many crooked paths he had made, 
how sad he was because when he fain would do good evil was pres- 
ent with him, etc., the minister arose and said: ‘‘ Well, if you are 
all as bad and low-spirited as you say you are, I have indeed come 
to a hard place.” 

Is the church, then, so formidable? Is she only a huge mael- 
strom into which so many are drawn, and cannot or dare not try to 
get out? 

Not long ago I asked a neighbor if she would like to attend a 
Unitarian prayer-meeting in the evening. ‘Why, I didn’t know 
that Unitarians had such meetings,” she replied. ‘‘ Did you sup- 
pose they could not praise God, if they did not believe in eternal 
punishment?” lasked. She laughed, and frankly said she didn’t 
know what they had prayer-meetings for, and said she would go if 
I would allow her to go purely out of curiosity. ‘This was all I ex- 
pected, and we went together. 

Mr. Collyer came right down to the heart of things, as he always 
does when we sit face to face in these meetings; gave us}the his- 
tory of the sweet, cultured Sarah Flower Adams, till we all felt 
that we had taken her to our arms. My friend made no sign, but 
when we came away she said, ‘‘I didn’t know I had any feeling be- 
fore. Iattend devotional meetings habitually, but this is the first 
service that has touched my heart for years. How can I ever go 
back to those gloomy meetings, where I thought I was happy? I 
shall surely come again, and bring my children.” 

I believe a sweeter spirit is pervading some of these meetings in 
the churches, but is it proselyting, if, when we know of the greener 
pastures, we iead a child therein ? N. H. B, 

CHICAGO, February 23d, 


JOTTINGS. 


Rey. JoHN R. EFFiInce@r leaves St. Paul, Minn., this week. Parishes de~ 
siring his services should address him at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


Satem.—The Rey. Fielder Israel will be installed as pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church on Thursday of next week, at 3:15 P.M. About fifty 
churches will be represented, dating from 1629 to 1418, a majority of them 
founded in the seventeenth century. 

TuE Essex Conference of Liberal Christian churches will hold a meeting 
in this city, at the Barton Square Church, on Wednesday, March 14, Dr. 
Bellows, of New York, will preach the sermon. 


THE seyentieth birthday of the poet Longfellow passed without any 
special public observance, but not theless will all those who love him 
rejoice that he is still in the land of the living and that he can yet receive 
the thankful tributes of the countless numbers who have been so helped 
and cheerad by his song. Old wine is usually considered the best, and 
som;of Mr. Longfellow’s latest poems have been the richest and deep- 
est. 


Waar shall he do with it,—his time and lost oecupation?—is a question 
which seems to be agitating the minds of some of President Grant’s 
friends. One idea, ventilated in a Washington special to the Tribune, is to 
make him the President of some New York bank. This, it is urged, 
‘*would give him an assured income with an occupation sufficiently dig- 
nified and agreeable, while it would gratify his family feelings by fixing 
his future residence near that of his sons,” 


Tr is not often that we are treated to a full legal exhibition of the 
domestic grievances of a wealthy family. Itis accordingly to be sup- 
posed that many people will follow with interest the development of the 
contest among the heirs of the late Commodore Vanderbilt. Everything 
now looks as if the will would be hotly fought over, though there are not 
wanting strange surmises as to the matter and mysterious rumors as to 
the way in which the whole difficulty might be hushed up. At all events, 
it may become clear to some average, every-day people that great wealth 
has its drawbacks—as well as trifling advantages. 


Tue New York Methodists found themselves recently in some very hot 
water, having invited a certain Miss Oliver to preach for them. At last a 
vision of St. Paul rose before their horrified eyes, and one, Dr. Buckley, 
declared that it was ‘‘ most tolerable and not to be endured” that a woman 
should speak in public, and that though the mother of our Lord herself 
were on earth he should be opposed to her preaching in that place, This 
may be called giving a pretty strong Roland for the Methodist minister’s 
Oliver, but even Dr. Buckley will probably find that he will haye a hard 
time to prevent the women from “speaking their minds” when they 
happen to have a good strong word to say. 


Tue former editor of the New York Times, Mr. Jennings, an English- 
man, who is now the London correspondent of the World, writing to that 
paper, recently, says: Ineyer sawso much drunkenness in any other 
eountry during all my wanderings, and they have been many. I know 
very well that strong drink is consumed pretty freely in the United 
States, but in ten years there I did not see so many drunken men ard 
women about the streets, as [have seen in three months here. In some 
towns every other shop seems to be a public house. In London, the gin 
palaces would afford a brilliant light at night without the street lamps. 
The poorer the neighborhood, the more numerous they are. 


Tue Winter is over—at least the calendar says so, and almanacs neyer 
lie. It has not been so cold a Winter, on the whole, as had been antici- 
pated and dreaded, though early December gave us some bitter days. 
February beguiled us into dreams of “Spring, beautiful Spring ”’—but, 
with the tempestuous month of March before us, we are quite prepared 
even yet to expect a bad ‘spell of weather.” One pleasant feature of the 
Winter has been the comparative healthfulness. To be sure diphtheria 
and pneumonia haye had numberless victims, but there has been no real 
epidemic of any contagious disease—no sinall-pox scare. The doctors 
have been heard to complain of the situation, but no other profession has 
specially suffered on this account. 

Boston had a very fair edition of liberal theology presented for its 
edification last Sunday. It would certainly seem as if even Mr. Moody 
himself could not make very good headway against such a strong blast 
of rational thought. Mr. John Weiss spoke at Parker Memorial Hall; 
Rey. Minot J. Savage discussed ‘‘The True Salvation;” Dr, Bartol 
touched a suggestive theme in “‘ The Rational and Revival Style of Per- 
sonal Religion; ”’ Mr. Chaney took up the work of Whitfield; Mr, Tilden 
asked and arswered the question, “‘Is Naturea Revivalist?” Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke chose for his subject, “‘ Saved by Grace.” Rey. William 
Everett preached before the new Unitarian society in Christian Union 
Hali. It is not difficult to see, in the themes thus discussed by the Bos- 
ton clergymen, a strong reflection of the great interest felt in the work 
of the evangelists now with them. 


MARRIED. 
MORTSON—ABBOT.—In Portland, Me., February 21, by Rev. Thomas Hill, D, D., as- 
sisted by Rev. J. H. Morison, D, D., Rev. Ronert S. Morison and Miss ANNE J, ApBor, 
both of Meadville, Pa, 
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Special Notices. 


Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN w. CHADWICK, 
AT THE 


Second Un.tarian Church, Brooklyn, 
Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


1876—77. 
LECTURES: 
VI. Murray and Universalism. 
Sunday evening, March 4, 1877. 
VII, Thomas Paine; His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion. 
Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 
VIII. Channing and Unitarianism. 
Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


IX. Theodore Parker. 
Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 


Hour oF Lecturr, Haur-past Seven. 
Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Service, 
Third Sunday Evening of each Mouth, with the above ex- 
ceptions. 


ae Sneeeseceeeseeeeenee? 


. Admirably fitted to teach the art from the very be- 
ginning,’’—Ohicago Tribune. 


“Mr, Hope is one of the ‘old masters? in this. sort of 
work. He has repared an excellent work, in which his 
subjectis treated fully and clearly.”"—Chicago Post. 


“Altogether the best book that can be placed in the 
hands of the amateur.”—N. Y Graphic 

“The diagrams are excellent and the instructions clear 
and direct.’'—N. Y. Evening Post. 


A practical manual of Scroll-Sawin , Over- 
laying, oe Tolaying, Silhouettes, &. 


‘or sale by booksellers Bonerally.. Sent by. 
es 


n 6 eriptive 
toa circular mailed tu any address, 
JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 55 Lake St., Chicago. 


STAINED GLASS 


IN THE WORLD’S COMPETITION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The MEDAL and DIPLOMA were 
awarded to 


FITZPATRICK & CO, 


For the MOST ARTISTIC and Best Figure and Ornamen- 
tal Church Windows, in all the various styles 
of this beautiful art. 
Orders promptly executed, Designs, Prices, and all in- 
formation on application to 


FITZPATRICK & CO., 


STAPLETON, Staten Istanp, N, Y. 
P, 0. Box 62, 


N.B.—THE PRIZE WINDOWS Now FOR SALE, 


STEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


FTOW ARD 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.--Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T, SKIDMORE, Fe Meh teen SCUDDER. 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES .H, CLAYTON, 
JOHN #. ; JOHN L, KER 


JOHN J. WHITE 

R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
JAMES.C. CARTER, 
EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 
COMMON SENSE 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS. 
Everybody’s Favorite 
Rocker. 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by 
many to: be one 
of the desirable 
th ngs of earth, 
.Where one is 
rid ot tatigue 
and weariness, 
and can bear 
with tedious vis 
itors and com- 
monplace re- 
marks, and 
» when left to his 
own reflections 
he finds himself 
amid a Society 
of Phantoms 
and Visions suit- 
ed to his mind. 


Those in need. of such a Chair will please send stamp 
for Illustrated Circulars and Price List.to 


I. A. SINCLAIR, Mottyille, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y, 


Be careful that the chairs are Stamped with my name 
in full; others are imitations, 

For sale by Furniture Dealers in New York and at 

va 218 Fuiton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Sulphuret Oil of Roses.”—An External Remedy, 
almost miraculous in its effect. By absorption it eradi- 
cates Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness and 
Throat Diseases, Sufferers failing togive this remedy a 
trial do themselves positive injustice. Price, 4 oz., 50 cts.; 
2 02, $300.. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Proprietors, 30 
Franklin St., Boston. 9g~ N, B.—An Energetic Agent 
wanted in each Town, 


TO CONSUMPTIVES 


Consumption, that scourge of humanity, is the great 
dread of the human family, in all civilized countries. 

I feel confident that I am in possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 
positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 
velcome concomitants, viz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Debility, &c., Fc. Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
as a busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 
of the Old and New World, has taught me the value of this 
Medicine in the cure of all Throat and Lung Complaints, 


Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, giving symptoms, they shall 
be put in possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall have the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
cases successfully treated. Full directions tor prepara- 
tion and use, and all necessary advice and instructions for 
successful treatmeat at your own home, will be received 
by you by return mail, free of charge, by addressing 


DR. JOHN S. BURNETT, . 
167 Jefferson Street, 


LovisvIuuE, Ky. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


ACADEMIES, ke. Price Listand Gineieo net eae 

J. c, Price List and Circulars se fs 

HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


RENEWERS a. 


Tuts standard article is compound- 
ed with the greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and as 
satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its 
youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching 
and dandruff. It gives the head a 
cooling, soothing sensation of great, 
comfort, and the scalp by its use 
becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores 
the capillary glands ‘to their normal 
vigor, preventing baldness, and mak- 
ing the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been 
found so effectual or desirable. 

A. A. Hayes, M.D., State Assayer 
of Massachusetts, says, ‘The con- 
stituents are pure, and carefully se- 
lected for excellent quality ; and I 
consider it the Brsr Preparation 
for its intended purposes.” 


Price, One Dollar, 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 
This elegant preparation may be 
relied on to change the color of the 
beard from gray or any other undesir- 
able shade, to brown or black, at dis- 
cretion, Itis easily applied, being in 
one preparation, and quickly and ef- 
fectually produces a permanent color, 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 


Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO. 


NASHUA, N.H... 
Gold by all Druggists, and Dealers is Modiciness 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and ‘$65 outfit 
e free, H, HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine, 


titi Kees 
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INCORPORATED IN 1851. 


25th Annual Report 


Massacwuserts Muruat Lire lus, Co, 
Pao i MASS. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3lsr, 1876, 


Net Assets, Dec, 31st, 1875.............. $5,681,120 42 


RECEIPTS IN 1876. 


PLOMANMBS. Cs hEN heeede veeevenes $1,058,458 71 
Interest and Rents .....-.......-.5+ 360,303 35— 1,418,762 06 
CRT BS eo on Sepene Chic san 9 foRBaC et has DOeS $7,099,882 48 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Death Claimsgy. 22... --cccncsecsevses $338,507 43 
Matured Endowments.............. 38,297 00 
Surplus returned to Policy-holders 
PA DIVIGOMGS.. orcs cvee esse deneres 245,639 78 
Surrendered and cancelled policies 226,251 43 
Total Payments to Policy- 
$848,695 64 
c 151,452 37 
Other Expenses.......-ceesceseeseee 38,872 85 


$190,325 22 


Taxes, Licenses and other State 


COB cccec pcan ote acadain essen sscteiy <i 10,246 83 
Reinsurance, .... 5,244 78 
Profit and Loss 2,000 00 
$17,491 61 
Total disbursements...........0000065 ARACECOtEE $1,056,512 47 
Net Assets Dec, Bist. 1876.............. $6,043,370 01 


NET ASSETS. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.......... $3,895,632 24 
Loans secured by collateral....... ... -. 219/498 51 
United States Securities...... 207,204 45 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds. 294,585 61 
Ns.tional Bank Stocks ....-... 53,355 82 
State and City Bonds... ~*~ 76,467 00 
ESA TSRUAEOS abl woiv e'aeigt dp 9) ogame s» «clefadigelsic'a tie 291,760 20 
Premium Notes on Policies in force $897,141 35 
Less Notes given on account of Re- 
BEMIS AAC Lay afot ts ciainie'e drir's dh wise eciels 
Office Furniture............. 
Bills Receivable (secured).. 
Cash on hand and in Bank 


6,617 45 
7,779 64 
95,890 84 


$6,043, 470 01 
ADDITIONAL ASSETS. 


MCOCEsG ACCLOOM, s1..05 cislecc <pecsias Sols $219,663 17 
Premiums in course of collection 


(less cost of collection)......... 65,879 76 
Deferred Quarterly and Semi-An- 
nual Premiums (less cost of 
OVI CULO Nara cy aiviclefets cities sielin we ove 99,212 38 
Balances due from Agents .. ...... 10,042 10 
$394,797 41 


Deduct depreciation in value of 


Stocks and Bonds.............. 16,390 38— $378,407 03 


Gross Assets, Dec, 31st, 1876........... $6,421,777 04 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve by Massachusetts standard, being 
present value of liabilities under ali policies $5,600,262 00 


Death Claims not adjusted and not due........ 173,500 00 
Unpaid dividends... ....sedeccecsseees : a 21,239 58 
Premiums paid in advance...........e.sseseeeee 1,721 15 


$5,796,722 73 


Surplus Dec, 31st, 1876.............. $625,054 31 
Surplus by New York Standard 


OFFICERS. 


E. W. BOND, President. . 

HENRY FULLER, Jr., Vice-President, 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 

OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 

DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
CHARLES P, KEMP, M.D,, Ass’t Med, Ex’r, 


LAMAR 


A PANE TC 


[N SURANCE COMPANY, ure ALINSURANCE CQ 


OF NEW YORK... 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, $200,000. 

' ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. | 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value, . A 309, 232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. 13, 200 00 

Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 

ings . - «+ + 56,400 00 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s - « 2,465 94 
Premiums in course of collection . 8,830 43 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00| And will issue Policies making Loss payable 


$411,268 64 


Losses unadjusted estimated at $10,100 00 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, , President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


HOM E 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the ep ERy: on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . ( A 5 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . : c 
Net Surplus r 3 : 


Total Assets - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CAS EOUN PND soos taeteerascctictenes) ese econ $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING. FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,453, 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2\517,625 te 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 286,602 
STATE AND CITY BONDS Creat aA 185,433 00 
LOANS. ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEM 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $7003 319) 519,681, 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist UE 1877 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS....... 153+416 65 
REAL pena delhi gts paiva git «Aiiie sanatenasatble = as 6,800 19 

REMIUMS DUE’ AND UNCOLLECTED 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE 8,330 26 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 


LIABILITIES, 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
FTANUARY 4 18775 «one. wea aals oninaieie ‘ - $212,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, - - - + $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, . President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
[LIFE INSURANCE .CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

C, H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 

J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
AGENTS hate’, Winproved (S200 Recett 


ue » Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
ich 


$5 to $2 


per day athome. Samples worth $5 tree. 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


aq Made of best material, in 
“all sizes, for. Adw’ts. and 
“Children of both sexes; ex- 
pands the chest, stral; ht- 
ens. yp stooped shoulders ; 


yee ten times its cost for 


nm and Stunde 
Seld by the Trade and ree 
ae eoleakS oni Brace 
Jo., Clevelan: 10 id 
$1 3 and chest’ itiéasure. 
8 or ratt’s new 
Patent Brace, 


in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Capital... 0.5. se. .. $1,000,000 00 

Gross Surplus................... 1,792,902 92. 

Gross Assets............ -.a$2,792,902 92 
OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoap- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


BLOPeayH OMlCO wees ove catuceceese cane ae 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn EF. Dc OMe, h seccances! onecne og sees 98 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Injur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to av ail themscives of the 
protection afforded by the Paenrx Insurance Company 
against the destructive ravages of Frrz,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[FE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560, return premiums to Policy- ‘holders; has 
a sur’ plus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia: 
vilities ; ane aratio of $120 Assets for every $100 ) Liabili 
y New York Standard of Valuation, 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 


HB. STOKES +} Assistant Secretaries. 


B55 ° B77 FU Hiokete Migukle, Male 
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Miscellaneous. 
Music Books for Sabbath 


CHORAL PRAISE. 


Fitted for the occasions of the *‘ Episcopal” year, but is a 
book of great concrete beauty for any denomination. 100 
good Songs. Tunes and (easy short) Anthems. By Rey, J. 
H, Waterbury. Price 25 cents. 


GOOD NEWS. 


A happy title for a beautiful Sabbath School Song Book, 
which disappoints nobody, and contains a large number of 
8engs which will be universal favorites. By R. M. M’Intosh. 
Price 35 cents. 


SHINING RIVER. 


The glittering title aptly indicates the character ot the 
profusion of bright, pure songs of elevated sentiment, 
which fill the book with beauty. By H.S8. & W. O, Per- 
kins Price 35 cents, 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


Containing songs contributed by a jarge number of well- 
known composers; ithasan unusual variety, and every- 
thing is of the best quality. By H. S. Perkins and W. Ww. 
Bently. Price 35 cents. 


LIVING WATERS. 


Prepared for Camp Meetings, Revival Meetings, etc., this 
is also most appropriate for Sabbath School Work. No 
better collection is published. By D. F, Hodges. Price 30¢_ 


Remember the ENCORE (75 cts.) is the book for Singing 
Schools. 
Either book mailed, post-tree, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
| Successors to Lee & Wal- 


711 Broadway, R 
i Ker, Philadelphia. 


New York 


Simplest! Surest!! Best!!! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


SEWING MACHINE 


the most satisfactury machine ever offered to families, 


Tt makes a double-thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regulating Tension and Take-up, conical steel bear. 
ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless, 


It does not fatigue the muscles or irritate the Nerves ; 
every fabric, and has never failed to give perfect satisfac- 


sews 


tion. 


*‘ DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


(HE BUTLER HEALTH 
LIT EXERCISE. 


Commendetl by Highest Medical Authority. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
prercise, adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
ealth. 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


NO. 158 REMSEN STREET. 


BROOKLYN: 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Call, or address 


LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 
A Home and Farm 


OF YOUR Own 


On the line of a GREAT RAILROAD, with good markets 
both EAST and WEST. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


~ Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock Raising 
in the United States. 
Books, BEADS Full intormation, also “Tar PIONEER,” 
Sent free to all parts of the world. 
ddress, 0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Comissioner, U. P. RR, 
OMAHA, NEB, 


Miscellaneous. 


en PPO PL RAD AR AA Ae 


The Spanish Arched Instep Boo 


and exclusively sold in our Shoe De- 


Was first introduced 
partment. 

It gives the foot the appearance of being much smaller 
tnan it really is, yet no inconvenience is experienced by 
cramping the foot. ae 

Dadion with enlarged joints and tender feet can be so 
fitted that they may at once enjoy both ease and elegance. 

A variety of ready-made Boots for ladies, misses and 
children, Pepe in widths to suit all kinds ot feet, and at 
price to suit all kinds of people. 

All orders by mail will be promptly attended to and 
should be addressed 


MANAGER KINZEY’S SHOE DE- 
PARTMENT, 
Broadway and Ninth Sts. N. Y. 


“The best Review in America for popular 
reading and instruction.” 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


MARCH—APRIL, now ready. 
I—THE ADMIN ISTRATION OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT.—A review of the important Acts of 
the outgoing administration, with criticisms on its policy, 
its opportunities, and its influence at home and abroad, by 
an Independent Republican. 


IIl.— THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
ARCHITECTURE, by James C. Bayles of the Iron Age, 
discusses the means known to architectural science for 
producing safety in public buildings, including the meth- 
ods ot preventing and extinguishing fires; also, the diffi- 
culties in the way of putting in practice architectural 
theories. 


UI—GERMAN COMIC PAPERS, 
by Julius Duboe, of Dresden, describes the comie journals 
published in the German Janguage in Europe, and their 
effect upon German social and political affairs, 


IV.—_TWO NORSE SAGAS, by Pro- 
fessor Hjalmar H. Boyesen of Cornell University, is a re- 
view of the Norse Stories recently translated by Professor 
Anderson, and serves to illustrate the Saga Civilization 
by them revived. 


V.—RESPONSIBLE G OVERN- 
MENT, by Van Buren Denslow, LL.D., of Union Law 
College, Chicago. 


VI—THE UNIVERSITY OF UP- 
SALA, by Dr. Carl M. Thorden of Sweden, presents an 
account of the location, origin and academic constitution 
of this great University, with observations on the govern- 
ment and life of the students, This University celebrates 
its fourth centenary during the present year, and great 
preparations are being made for the event. 


VIL—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM, by Ray Palmer, 
is an analysis of the critical ‘Powers of Lowell, with com- 
ments on the province and duties of criticism. 


The Review also contains a Sonnet, “Two Past Ages,” by 
Charles (Tennysen) Turner of England; Mr. Hamerton’s 
letter on Art in Europe ; the ugual scientific notes and 
comments on public events. 

During 1877 the Review will devote Space to European 
matters so far ag they are likely to be interesting to 
Americans. It will introduce the most popular foreign 
authors to compete for favor with the best American 
writers. It will aim to be able, Strong and practical in 
the character and style of its presentations. Itis safe to 
say that no other magazine in the world can supply its 
place in the libraries of Americans who love to consider 
the progress of events throughout the world, and to 
know their bearing upon the interests of the United 
States. 

It is not known that there is any reason why copies of 
the Review should not be found in every household. It 
has already the largest circulation of any secular Review, 
because of its popular attractions. These attractions will 
be developed gradually, and increase as their need is 
made manifest. 

For sale by Newsdealers and Bool. sellers, 
Price, $1a Number. $5 a Year (Six Numbers), 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 


11 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


Outfit and 
CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$12 


a day at home. Agents wanted, 
terms free. TRUE & 


Miscellaneous. 


()VINGTON BROTHERS, 
246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, ete., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 


__*__ AND DOULTON WARE. 
| ectures and Sermons, 
BY JOHN w. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence, 
God on our Side. 


Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 


SECOND SERIES, . 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
‘A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES Py SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St,, 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanbuzen & Tir, 102 B. 2a St., Cincinnats. 


PER CENT NET. 


10 Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 

Suarantee, as an assurance. that we loan not to execed 
one third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no investor through us eyer did or ever will 
get an acre of land under foreclosure, Send tor Particu- 
lars and references, 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 

HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 30 Pine Street, 


BALD HEADS = 


piece exactly fitted to the Bald 


Spot, so pertect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 


ing a 
Made only at BATCHELOR S Cele 
Bond Street, N, Y. 


[AIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid, 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye, Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautifui Black or Brown, Sold and pr. perly 
ppriied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond st. NYS 
Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


Intmediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oi] in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice He 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath, 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists, Ask tor them. 


MISEITT 
112 FULTON 


CA 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, 
T THE OLD PLACE, 


STREET, NEW YORK. 


RPETS. 


ete., very cheep, 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


ka SEND FOR PRICE 


LIST. wy 


IA. AB BN DAD Wy, 
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The conservative and really val- 
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Three Centuries of Unitarianism in Transylvania andgHungary, (Concluded)...... 287 
OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


An Open Letter to Dr. Clarke............... 
REM, EWALD liege cetscen esas te craccvcces 
Boston Liheral Ministers and Mr. Moody.. 


PEARED GS un ceca Snepi erica rade ssi ve acaseinavs ces 


Last week by inadvertence the name of “John C. Kim- 
ball” appeared among contributors in place of “Frank E. 
Kittredge.” Mr. Fretwell desires us to state that the elev- 
enth line of the second column on the 221st page, should be 
read “sixty thousand Unitarians,” instead of “sixty thousand 
Unitarian churches.” 


Tar death on Tuesday last, of Chief Justiew” Mose 
the consequent demand for the appomntmnent of a successor, 
produces a curious complication of the South Carolina posi- 
tion, the unravelling of which it is difficult to foresee. 


Tur demand for an investigation into the business man- 
agement of St. John’s Guild should be met in the fullest 
manner. No trifling with the contributing public on the 
part of the officers of any charitable organization, can be per- 
mitted for a moment. 


Gorn has advanced a little within a day or two, probably 
on account of the postponement of Sherman’s Funding Bill, 
the last quotation being about 105. Silver has been reason- 
ably steady during the week. Money on call is rather higher 
and hopeful views are expressed by many business men, but 
the indications are as yet vague. 


WE wish those who so vociferously claim that seven mem- 
bers of the Commission voted in a certain way on purely ju- 
dicial grounds, and eight members voted in another way for 
purely partisan reasons, could for a moment have a view of 
themselves from outside. Ifthey did not die with inextin- 
guishable laughter, it would be because they have no sense 
of humor. 


In sending in his list of Cabinet nominations the President 
has shown the firmness for which his best friends gave him 
credit during the canvass. The names of Messrs. Evarrs, 
Surrman, McCrary, THompson, Scuurz, Kny, and Drvens, having 
been selected, he proposes that the Senate shall confirm or 
reject the appointments. It is evident from numerous Wash- 
ington despatches that the conflict with “the machine” has 
begun. The struggle now will test the question whether re- 
form under Republican auspices, is possible, and we believe 


far from the least. That the Indians are savages is unques- 
tionable ; that we have ingeniously and for a series of years, 
contrived to make them the prey of the offscourings of civili- 
zation and to drive them from bad to worse, is just as sure. 
That our neighbors in Canada find that to be perfectly easy 
which our authorities hold to be impossible is well known, 
but we have been accustomed for so long a time to ery out 
that we could not compete with our neighbors unless we were 
propped up in some way, that we cannot feel sure that we 
can be shamed into decent management. 

We should feel a little more confidence in the early adoption 
tion of a proper system, did we not remember the great roar 
of execrations which were hurled at the Sioux a year or so 


deg with. -28% doing to General Custer and . his party precisely what 


General Custer and his party were’ erideavoring to do to 
them, and recall the further fact that the arms with which the 
Sioux fought were placed in their hands by the whites, who 
then drove their savage neighbors into hostilities by the most 
flagrant violation of solemn treaties. 

Iv is a satisfaction to find that the following preposterous 
and blasphemous resolutions were passed by a minority only 
of the Ohio House of Representatives, which was not even a 
quorum of the House, at an irregular meeting, and in treach- 
erous disregard of a promise of the faction that animated 
them, not to take advantage of the absence of members and 
pass any resolutions of the kind: 

“WHEREAS, By fraud, perjury and the most despicable practices 
known even to pickpockets, R. B. Hayes has secured 185 electoral 
votes, thereby becoming the ruler of a disgraced nation; therefore 

Resolved, That we are sorry for it because it destroys our faith 
in the mercy, justice and beneficent goodness of Almighty God, 
whom we have been taught to believe was the defender and pro- 
tector of right in this, that He has allowed villainy and moral per- 
jury to triumph over truth, honesty and virtue.” 

The indecency of the preamble is gross beyond example, 
but is less noticeable than the blasphemy of the resolution. 
The fool who offered them seems not to haye had the re- 
motest idea of the idiocy of his own language. What a con- 
cession to the Republican party is this, that they have ac- 
tually got the Almighty on their side and responsible for 
their success! If God were clearly on the Republican 
side, one would suppose that must be the right side. But 
that God’s honor and faithfulness are involved in the turns 
and twists, or the victories and defeats of political parties, is 
a sort of nonsense which only persons wholly ignorant of reli- 
gion and wholly thoughtless of the nature of Providence, ever 
allow themselves to aver. We are not permitted to put off 
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upon Almighty God the natural consequences of our own 
plans and efforts. 

The man who can say that his faith in God’s mercy, jus- 
tice and beneficent goodness is destroyed by the results of an 
election can never have had any well founded faith in God. 
If faith in God is dependent upon the uniform success of 
virtue and the uniform defeat of vice, in the earthly happi- 
ness of the worthy and the earthly misery of the unworthy, it 
has a very precarious foundation. It is assailed by the gen- 
eral experience of society. 

It is melancholy to think that one thoughtless booby can 
by mere recklessness of language, involve in the charge of 
blasphemy, so many careless but angry companions of his 
superficial petulancy, and so hand over a State Legislature 
to the scorn and laughter of all serious minds in the country. 


~ 


Aw esteemed subscriber sends us a letter criticizing the 
position which we assumed last week regarding “'The Count.” 
Our space is too limited to allowus to enter into any lengthy 
debate on this subject, especially as we have hitherto from 
week to week expressed ourselves freely and as explicitly as 
possible: a few words must therefore suffice. In the first 
place, then, every one who is not a sheer partisan with judg- 
ment so clouded as to be worthless as a guide, must admit 
that the vote had been so vitiated by fraud or violence, on 
the part of both Democrats and Republicans, as to leave a 
doubt as to what was the actual will of the people, at the 
time of the Presidential election. In the second place, there 
were but two ways to extricate ourselves from this predica- 
ment, the way of force and the way of peace. To the fools 
who advocated force, we have nothing to say. In the third 
place a method of arbitration was adopted, in which both 
parties united. We regret to say for the honor of those with 
whom we have individually been associated, that the Repub- 
licans did not support the scheme as unanimously as the 
Democrats. Nevertheless, it was accepted by both, as we be- 
lieve, in good faith. In the fourth place, no engagement was 
made in advance that the Commission should go into a gen- 
eral examination of the returns. It is simple folly to sup- 
pose that the Electoral bill could ever have been passed with 
such an understanding. This was indeed the principal point 
to be subinitted to the Commission. Our correspondent, in 
common with many of his fellow partisans, in his zeal for a 
decision satisfactory to him in this emergency, seems to have 
wholly forgotten that there is such a document as the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and also that the United States 
Government is one of somewhat limited powers. From the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution down to the late 
contest, the Democratic party has stood firmly for States’ 
rights, and, excepting that they once attempted to earry their 
doctrine to such an extreme as to make the general Govern- 
ment a practical nullity, in which effort they were happily and 
conclusively defeated, the Democrats have undoubtedly been 
right. That all at once they should have been willing to 
throw overboard their cardinal principle, and wholly central- 
ize the Government at Washington for the purpose of gaining 
a temporary advantage, is a modern marvel, but happily they 
have been defeated in this also. 

The question whether there was a constitutional right to 
go behind the returns having been submitted to the Commis- 
sion, was decided in the negative. This decision may have 
been right, or it may have been wrong ; it was, at least, the 
decision of the tribunal to which we had determined to leave 
the question, and we accept it as final, just as we should have 
accepted any other decision. We take it to be now the law 


ing agreed to abide by a peaceful arbitration of the questions 
at issue, now feel disposed to dance around in a tantrum and 
break things, simply because the decision does not square 
with their preconceived hopes, are guilty of the most ineffable 
folly. As to the question between Mr. Hoar and Mr. Hewitt, 
it is sufficient to say that Mr. Hewitt has in no way substan- 
tiated his reckless charge against Mr. Hoar, and the latter 
being a man of full age with a reasonable share of common 
sense, it is hardly fair to assume outright that he made a 
promise which he was wholly incompetent to make, and which 
the whole tenor of the Electoral bill itself and of the discus- 
sion at the time of its adoption, must show simultaneously 
to be utterly worthless. 


A HOPEFUL PROSPECT. 


Tue peaceful inauguration of President Hayes has taken 
place, and the nation breathes again in quiet satisfaction that 
a dreaded crisis has brought forth no revolutionary fruits. 
Both parties have behaved as well as could be expected. 
The irresponsible and futile malecontents of one wing have 
played off their antics to amuse the more vulgar and ignor- 
ant portion of their own party, and satisfy them that a vigor- 
ous resistance was made to a conclusion they well knew could 
not be escaped. If these fanatics or impostors had not 
known that the more sensible and patriotic portion of their 
own party were resolute and strong enough to keep order 
and maintain the contract on which the solution of the Presi- 
dential question depended, they would not have dared to 
enact the farce they performed in the House, with such fran- 
tic folly. Never was there a more transparent attempt than 
theirs to play upon the lowest passions of the lowest layers 
of the people! Perhaps the fustian and spangles of one of 
the New York City newspapers may equal it, with its sham 
mourning and its clownish capers, but from that precious 
sheet nobody expects anything except vulgarity and sclf- 
seeking. 

The whole force of the Democratic address consists in its 
assumption that the object of the Electoral Commission was 
one which every candid man knows to have been an impossi- 
bility—the exhaustive examination of the local returns of the 
disputed States. 

As to the Democracy, acting in their own character through 
their strongest men, nothing could be more creditable than 
the record they have made, and are still making. It is 
thoroughly sensible, natural and patriotic. We can only 
hope that the Republicans, who have the best and the worst 
portion of the people in their ranks—the best, for intelli- 
gence, patriotism and superiority to party—the worst, be- 
cause a long lease of power has united to them the self-seek- 
ing, the panderers to place, and the conspirators in fraud— 
we can only hope that their use of their new opportunity may 
be governed by the inspiration of the upper end, and not the 
fermentation of the rotten end of their party. 

President Hayes shows by his inaugural address that his 
purposes are nobly national and patriotic. His Cabinet, as 
reported is composed of honest, intelligent and high-toned 
men. We have to regret that the new Secretary of the 
Treasury is not a man of more accepted positiveness and 
scientific rigor in his financial views. We need a teacher, 
and not merely an echo in that Department. It is, under 
present circumstances, the most difficult and important sta- 
tion in the Cabinet, and the one demanding the most vigor 
and positiveness of conviction. For the real difference in the 


of the land, and are perfectly free to say that those, who hay- | country as to finance, is really only one of ignorance and 
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prejudice and personal interest misunderstood, on one side, 
and knowledge, absolute science and interest well understood, 
on the other, There isno room for compromise. What is 
wanted is courage to maintain the scientific and acccepted 
truth in the management of the currency. We fear Mr. 
Sherman has not this force of will, and this clearness and 
positiveness of conviction. But he is upright, practiced and 
industrious, and should be given a fair chance. 

The outgoings of the President in respect to Civil Service 
are perfectly satisfactory, and the selection of Carl Schurz as 
one of his constitutional advisers gives to them especial point. 
No such brave words have recently been uttered as those of 
the inaugural, denying the rights of Congressmen to control 
appointments. This is the precise sore that needs caustic. 
President Hayes has touched it squarely. Let him keep his 
hand just there until he burns out the cancer that for a 
long period has been eating into the national life. Courage 
to deal with this mortal sickness is courage for everything. 
Tf the President has nerve to carry out his purpose, 
he will be the greatest of benefactors. Even the Southern 
question is secondary to the civil service question. It is 
largely because the South has had reason to distrust the 
government appointments in its own and all other portions 
of the country, that it has been in a state of semi-rebellion. 
Let it know that no officers are appointed for their own 
sake, but all for the public good, and it will at once become 
as peaceable as any other section could be with is internal 
difficulties to manage. Those internal difficulties the late 
administration has increased by its military and Federal 
intermeddlings, It seems probable that the South is about 
to be called upon to settle its local troubles by its own 
methods, provided they do not grossly violate the funda- 
mental provisions of the Constitution. The general Govern- 
ment has not made the observances of this law any more 
certain by its interposition. 

We cannot expect a perfect obedience; the difficulties are 
too great. But we certainly can have the statesman- 
ship not to interfere to correct errors and departures from 
law when we know that federal interposition will aggravate 
the evils we abhor. Such has been the effect thus far. Itis 
proposed now to see what will come by favoring the policy 
of throwing the Southern States upon their own sense of 
their own local interests and their own power of self-goy- 
ernment. Wedo not expect the same order, the same equal- 
ity, the same peace which we have in States that are not 
torn with a conflict of races—but we expect something better 
than we have had since the war, and something that will 
steadily improve. Itis only unreasoning people who think 

that all the forms of Republican government can be minute- 
ly exemplified in communities like Louisiana and South Car- 
olina in their present circumstances. It is better to bear 
with them and trust them and encourage them to rely upon 
local self-government than to seize every occasion to vindi- 
cate the theory of the National Government at the expense 
of self-respect and State responsibility. This we hope and 
believe is President Hayes’ policy. Let it. be tried at least 
for a year. It cannot kill more negroes than the old policy 
has done! And we think it may promote the peace and 
happiness of the whole people. 


THE Academy describes an enormous collection of imperial coins re- | 


cently unearthed near Verona, and announces the extraordlnary dis- 
covery of a colossal terra cotta vase under a Roman pavement near the 
Church of San Francesco, Bologna, This vase contained at least a ton 
and a half of bronzes, hatchets, daggers, swords, scythes, bits, saws, razors 
and shapeless pieces, 


THE VICE OF TOLERATION. 


We are living in a period of religious upheaval and theo- 
logical displacement. The old lines of a uniform belief no 
longer lie straight and even before us, but the rock of our 
faith has been upturned by a mighty convulsion, and we are 
left to pick our way as best we can among the scattered de- 
bris of old and mutilated systems. Just how much of the 
old is worth preserving, either for its inherent value, or the 
charm of association which still clings to it, must be deter- 
mined by each man for himself. Some curiosity seekers will 
spend half their days in picking up white and glittering peb- 
bles, to which sunshine and the wash of the waves have given 
the appearance of precious gems. Others, who understand 
nature better, know that she does not strew her treasures 
about with so lavish a hand, but hides them away in secret 
nooks and crannies, which we must patiently search out, if 
we would possess the rich treasures within. 

It is in the world of religion, as in that of external nature. 
The best thought is not found among the loosely strewn 
remnants of ancient creeds, and to be had for the taking. 
The glow of high aspiration and noble resolve can never come 
from fumbling among dead men’s bones. There is no more 
ignoble waste of time than that spent in assorting our old 
rubbish ; when we ponder gravely whether this worn-out 
garment may not still be made to serve some purpose, or 
whether that bit of broken china be not still too good to 
throw away. 

To have to pass through life weighed down beneath the 
burden of rags of other people’s making, is a melancholy 
fate, fitly equalled by that of making one’s life work consist in 
one long endeavor to match one’s opinions with others directly 
opposed to them. 

In reading Mr. Frothingham’s review of the biography of 
Dr. Arnold, published in a recent number of the Inquirer, I 
I was glad that in speaking of the “ difference attitude makes 
in the estimation of men,” he thought fit to allude to the ac- 
tion of some of the Boston Unitarian clergy, in accepting an 
invitation to partake of the sacrament in Trinity Church. 
Here the grace and dignity of attitude were not on the side 
of the liberals. As Mr. Frothingham said, it was not they 
who were then “looking forward,” and whose “faces were 
bathed in light ;’ for, he proceeds, “two men may stand 
upon the same square yard of ground side by side, but if 
they are moving in opposite directions their momentary pro- 
pinquity tells for nothing.” The /ndex noticed this new 
departure of the reverend gentlemen with two or three 
sharply-worded items, the stinging sarcasm of which must 
have tingled rather unpleasantly about the ears of those to 
whom it was directed. Truly there be Unitarians, and Uni- 
tarians. There are those who apparently deem it no imcon- 
sistency to take part in church ceremonies which violate in 
spirit and letter every distinctive principle of their own 
creed; while others in the same city, like Mr. Savage, put a 
widely different interpretation on this same creed, by making 
one of the duties which it inculeates consist in a vigorous and 
well-sustained onslaught on Orthodoxy. James Freeman 
Clarke has expressed sympathy with the Tabernacle move- 
ment, and has thus led some of us to ask whether the author of 
“Ten Great Religions” has not become the exponent of at least 
two opposing systems of doctrine. I like better the kind of 
Unitarianism I find in an extract from a sermon on “ Cheat- 
ing the Devil,” by a New York clergyman, whose style has 
been described as that of “hurling things right at you.’ 
Here are some of the hard truths he flings this time. “The 
prevalent idea of Christianity is that an elaborate trick is 
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played on the Devil in the interests of its believers ; that one 
may sell himself to the Devil, and take pay in the pleasures 
and prizes of the world, and when sick of the bargain escape 
from its obligations by repentance—buy the Devil’s goods on 
a long credit, without paying a penny for them, and then 
take the benefit of the theological bankrupt act, and leave 
him to whistle for his recompense. The idea that a man can 
cheat and lie, until all virtue is squeezed out of his soul like 
the juice from a pressed orange, and then shuffle off all the 
effects by some process of spiritual legerdemain, and come 
out heroic, happy and holy, is an insult to intelligence.” It 
is such straightforward talk as this that puts bone and sinew 
into liberalism, and prevents it from degenerating into a 
mere “ mush of concession.” 

The question is simply this, whether, looking at it from the 
side of expediency alone, liberals can afford in these days of 
stormy discussion over the objects of religion to make of 
their principles nothing but fine sentiments. To-day, when 
theological demagogues have the floor, have rationalists per- 
formed their full duty, when through intellectual curiosity 
they have gone to listen once or twice, aid come away to 
utter no more effective protest than is conveyed in a lifted 
eyebrow, or a shrug of the shoulders? Orthodoxy is making 
desperate effort to gain control of the strongholds of power, 
the State, the school and the home. We are confidently as- 
sured she can never accomplish this, because such an usurpa- 
tion would be in direct conflict with the “spirit of the age,” 
the “progress of the time,” ete, as though this spirit and 
progress were not entirely dependent on the combined action 
of individuals; as though when a man shook off the shackles 
of mental superstition, he at the same time freed himself 
from moral obligation ; and as if in becoming a liberal he 
ceased to be a responsible being. 

There is no harm in concession provided the thing con- 
ceded be harmless. Amiability is a rather pleasing defect on 
the whole, except when there is cause for righteous indigna- 
tion. The gushing sort of toleration which would mix and 
mingle its opinions with those of everybody else, is like the 
soft-hearted charity which gives to every beggar that asks, 
and in the end has only impoverished itself without enrich- 
ing another. The wisest benevolence is that which says, 
“Thus far and no further,” to all intruders, whether they 
come asking alms, or propagating opinions. 

Cet1A P. Wootrey. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON CHIT-CHAT. 


My Dar INQUIRER: 

Since my last chat with you the weather has been simply delight- 
ful. Ithink it was Emerson who said it was fortunate for New 
England that the Pilgrims happened to land here first, for other- 
wise the country would never have been inhabited. But now, in 
spite of Emerson and Mark Twain, one can hardly see why this 
might not have been the original seat of the “ Earthly Paradise.” 

Well, the Salvation Auctioneers have been the town sensation for 
a month. Mr. Moody came with the firm assurance—from the 
Lord—that he was to do a greater work in Boston than anywhere 
else. And the Rey. Joseph Cook expected to see the ‘* haughty in- 
tellect of Boston” on its knees. But the haughty intellect has not 
yet seen fit to bow before the Tabernacle idol. 

Our friend, John Weiss, spoke on the subject at the Parker Me- 
morial the other Sunday. He said—*‘ for substance of doctrine,” 
which is Orthodox accuracy, ‘‘people have raised the question as 
to whether the revivalists had not insulted the intelligence of Bos- 
ton. LIthinknot. The intelligence of Boston has not been addressed 
as yet.” That may be the reason the ‘* haughty intellect” doesn’t 


bow. The intellect hasn’t been spoken to. Brains being, accord- 
ing to Moody, the special invention and pitfall of Satan, he has very 
prudently kept them at a distance. 

It is hardly time to talk of success or failure. It is reported that 
Mr. Moody thinks a good beginning has been made, and that they 
are now ready to get down to solid work. But the financial out- 
look is not specially encouraging so far. Of the estimated total 
cost, $75,000, only about $30,000 has been raised. The attendance 
is chiefly church members and curiosity seckers—people who al- 
ways go to see the latest show. It is perfectly safe to say that 
Boston—what New York or Chicago people mean when they use 
that word—has not yet been touched in the slightest degree. Mr. Hale 
told me the other day that he could not see that the revival had 
even crossed his track anywhere. It had not touched the range of 
thought in which he worked. I de not know of a single person of 
liberal tendencies or free thought on whom it has produced any ef- 
fect, other than repugnance or disgust. No wonder Mr. Moody 
thinks ‘‘Doubt is the most damning of all sins;” for he cannot 
reach any intelligent thinker with his—‘‘ the only ’-salvation. 


And yet, nowhere has he been met, at the outset, with less of op- 
position. Nearly all the Unitarians met him with at least a quali- 
fied welcome. They hoped he might do good. They put the best 
possible construction on his utterances. They applauded his earn- 
estness; and gave him credit for sincerity and good intentions. 
They have carried it so far, and have seemed so anxious to be on 
good terms with the evangelicals that—to meat least—it has almost 
savored of a lack of proper denominational self-respect. I hardly 
wonder that the ‘‘Elephantine Lectureship” thinks Unitarianism 
‘played out;” and that “there is no scholarly skepticism in 
Boston.” 

Apropos of the Unitarian attitude, I feel like saying, friendliness 
and generosity are good things; but when white and black seek to 
be reconciled by trying to think there isn’t much difference between 
them, it may show good will, but it shows.still more plainly a lack 
of eye-sight or clear thought. By too much friendship for Mr. 
Moody’s work, Unitarianism is in danger of confessing that it 
ought not to exist. 

The daily papers are fairly saturated and dripping with piety. 
If the revival is to be encouraged, it is because it represents the 
truth. If it represents the truth the editors ought to embrace and 
practice it. If not, they ought not to patronize and help it on. 
Such, at least, is the way the logic looks to those who haven't any- 
thing to make or lose by it. But piety always looks more attrac- 
tive when ‘‘there is money in it.” Nearly every paper is 
patronizing the Tabernacle; and yet hardly a single one of the 
editors personally believes in Moody’s salvation, or has the least 
idea of accepting it. Such righteousness has a most suspicious 
flavor of greenbacks. 

At the recent dedication of the new Trinity Church—Phillips 
Brooks’—four or five Unitarian ministers partook of the elements 
atthe communion. This was liberalism or inconsistency, accord- 
ing to the way in which you look at it. 

Mr. Cook still flourishes at the Temple. One thing is noteworthy 
concerning the impression he has made here this winter. The 
points he has put with most force are just those that are not pecu- 
liar to Orthodoxy. When he has tried to uphold some special 
dogma it has resulted in his making himself ridiculous; as when 
he defended the virgin-birth of Jesus by comparing him to a drone 
bee. In this case, if he proved anything he took away the super- 
naturalism of Jesus, and so knocked away his own foundations. 
His great arguments for Theism and against Materialism were bor- 
rowed; and coupled with abuse of their authors. I soberly think 
it may be said of his course of lectures—leaying out the rhetoric— 
that ‘‘what is true in them is not new; and what is new is not 
true.’”’ But the Orthodox are so glad at last to get a scientific (?) 
defender, that they throw up their hats in eestacy; and even ap- 
plaud his proof of everlasting damnation. 

The 28th Society at last has called a successor for Theodore Par- 
ker in the Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Detroit. From a conversation 
with him yesterday, I am inclined to think he will accept. I cer- 
tainly hope so, for he is of the kind that there is no danger of havy- 
ing too many of anywhere. He is broad, clear, free. He has at 
least four sides to him; and a window opening out to each quarter 
of heaven. Most people have only one window, and that looks only 
into their own front yard; and sometimes the only view is up some 
narrow alley. 

The other churches and ministers are pursuing the even tenor of 
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their way. The air about your correspondent is exceedingly | like and patronizing admiration and ejaculation which 
sunny, and he has at least as many friends and as much success as Figuier and his kind seek to excite. To exclaim over isolated 


he deserves. SILVUS, 


FEBRUARY 27TH. 


LITERATURE. 
OUR PLANET.* 


Prog. W. D. Gunnine is a lecturer on popular science, 
well known in the West. In the volume whose title is given 
below we probably have a condensation of several courses 
of his lectures. The scope of the work includes Geology, 
Paleontology and Ethnology; it is a history of the earth 
considered as an organism, and of life upon the earth viewed 
as an organic whole. To set forth so many and so difficult 
matters as these few words imply in a book of three hun- 
dred and fifty pages is no trifling task. The author has cer- 
tainly succumbed to some of the temptations of such a sub- 
ject; many of its difficulties are almost insuperable, and any 
attainable success is at best comparative. But Prof. Gunning 
has made a very readable book. It is one which, to many 
minds, will be far more entertaining than the last good novel. 
The volume is attractively gotten up, and recommends itself 
to the eye by its bright binding, its clear type and its numer- 
ous good outline drawings in white on a black background, 
which are from the hand of Mrs. Gunning. We have, how- 
ever, noticed some typographical errors, which a more care- 
ful proof-reading should have prevented, and which are 
likely to be of special injury to a book bearing on its back 
“Science for the People.” 

For Prof. Gunning’s work is one for the unscientific many, 
not for the scientifically-trained few. In its defects and in 
its excellences alike it would offer a good text for a sermon 
from a priest of science upon the Popularization of Scientific 
Knowledge. We want time and inclination here to enlarge 
upon the theme. But a few suggestions we cannot avoid 
making. Prof. Gunning has himself, he says, ‘no sympathy 
with much that is called ‘popular science.’ To read from 
pages addressed to the memory only, that the sun is so 
many miles from the earth; is so many miles in diameter, 
and is ‘enveloped in whirlwinds of tempestuous fire,’ may 
help the mind to astronomical facts and set it aglow with 
wonder, but it does not teach it astronomy.” So far as our 
author condemns the barren detail of names and facts in 
science we sympathize with him ; but assuredly we were not 
aware that “ popular science,” as it is called, has any danger- 
ous tendency in this direction. Text-books for schools and 
colleges may, many of them, be bare and unphilosophical, 
but the conscious object of the greater portion of the popu- 
lar scientific books of the day is to ‘‘ set the mind aglow with 
wonder,” while the true nature and methods of proper 
science are woefully misrepresented. Such works as Fig- 
uier’s, to gu no farther for example, so far from teaching the 
multitude what science 7s, are mainly useful to show what 
science is not. For science never arose from wonder alone, 
however little man may ever be able to cease wondering in 
this wondrous universe; and the amazement with which a 
large knowledge of nature must possess the modern mind is 
not superficial but deep. It is a marvelling at the constant 
forces working miracles every day about us. It is a rooted 
astonishment at the minuteness and the majesty of the 
Divine Legislation of the Universe. No disposition of the 
mind could be farther from the proper wonder and awed 


curiosity of the acute scientific intellect than the young-lady- 
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facts of nature, “awful,” “lovely,” “wonderful,” “ sublime,” 
is a sign not of the mature and trained, but of the lax and cal- 
lous mind. 

Prof. Gunning has entirely escaped the dry detailing of 
facts without connection. We could wish that he were more 
free from appeals to the imagination of hisreaders. Not that 
he is for a moment to be classed with the writers to whom 
we have alluded. His personal acquaintance with the 
sciences which he treats is evidently large, and, so far as our 
reading makes us a judge, exact. He has embodied in his 
work the results of some of the latest labors of Cope, Marsh, 
Leidy, Tyndall and Bastian. His method is logical; his 
mind is philosophical, and not every man of note in the 
world of scientific investigation can claim such a character. 
He knows and emphasizes the value of laws and principles. 
“Facts,” he says, “do not enlarge the mind unless they are 
fertilized by principles. Our aim in the preparation of this 
volume has been t» conduct the reader through methods to 
results. His mind, it is hoped, will traverse the methods and 
make them its own.” Prof. Gunning has to some extent 
succeeded, if we are to understand his aim to be the distinct 
statement of certain facts and of the inferences from those 
facts. He has, in several parts of the book, thus formally 
separated his premises and his conclusions. Besides this, 
he has well brought out the importance of the principle of 
“uniformity,” of which Lyell made use in Geology, and 
which lies at the foundation of Darwinism. But, beyond 
this, we see very little in the “ Life History of our Planet,” 
to justify its author’s claim. High as we are disposed to set 
it in the list of entertaining and instructive books for the 
people, we think it quite impossible to derive from the book 
a real knowledge of scientific methods. 

Professor Gunning traverses, to use a favorite word of his, 
a great territory ; he has not at times so far escaped a frag- 
mentary and inconsecutive treatment as he might have done 
with more care of his style. And it is quite difficult enough 
a task here to give facts in order, without entering largely in- 
to the processes of reasoning by which their order has been 
established. The logical aim of the author evidently becomes 
more and more subordinate as he advances. He proceeds 
from the history of the rock strata to the history of vegetable 
and animal species, and is consequently on hotly-disputed 
ground in the latter portion of his work. But he does not 
show us by example, in dealing with the question of the ori- 
gin of man, the true character of rigid scientific method. He 
gives us the results to which his reading and investigation 
have brought his own mind, and he sets forth many of the 
facts which go to justify his conclusions. Prof. Gunning is 
a thorough-going disciple of the Philosophy of Evolution, 
and we do not quarrel with his position ; but we do not, for 
ourselves, find in his book a sufficient statement of the strong 
points of the Anti-Darwinians. We do not find all the ex- 
planations of which even the portion of the facts of the case 
which he gives is susceptible, examined and weighed. 

We grant that the author would be quite unable to do this 
satisfactorily within his limits of space. But his language 
leads us to expect it. To appreciate the severe process of 
exact scientific reasoning, we must learn why every other pos- 
sible explanation of a chain of facts is set aside, and one only 
is allowed to stand. The reader of this book will not, then, 
learn from it the rules of inductive logic. Prof. Jevons’ little 
“ Science Primer of Logic” is a better guide for him than 
any work dealing with the facts and results of science. Let 
him beware of thinking he gets a sufficient conception of scien- 
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tific processes from Professor Gunning, however much in 
harmony with those processes his statements of results may 
be. But he may, in our judgment, place great confidence in 
the trustworthiness of the author’s facts, and in the logical 
value of his conclusions. % 

The subject of the book is well stated— How were things 
created? /ow did plants, and animals and man come to 
be? Itis a problem with which the religious sentiment has 
nothing to do, and for whose solution the only requirement 
is a knowledge of facts and mental integrity in the use of 
them.” The author's general position is thus put at an early 
stage of the discussion of the Mammals: ‘ We have shown 
that this animal (the horse) was in process of creation through 
hundreds of thousands of years. When you press me with 
difficulties, and say that, although my theory holds good as 
to the horse, because I have not demonstrated it so clearly 
as to the ox, therefore it fails, and all other animals have 
come by miraculous and instantaneous creation, I must say 
to you: ‘The difficulties you urge may be real and in the pres- 
ent state of science I may not be able to meet them ; never- 
theless, evolution is true and its application universal.’ ” 

The facts of the earth’s history, in rock and plant and ani- 
mal, are set forth by Prof. Gunning from this standpoint. 
Students of this subject will find little, if anything, that is 
new to them ; but we believe that the readers fer whom the 
work is meant will derive much pleasure and profit from it. 
The story of the earth is always fascinating ; and to those 
who have read it in standard works this treatment of it from 
a disciple of Darwin should be a weleome provocation to go 
over the groundagain. We are much mistaken if the readers 
of such works as Principal Dawson’s “Story of the Barth and 
Man,” would not especially be profited by this “ Life History 
of Our Planet.” Indeed, we should advise the general reader 
to take them up together. ‘But, agreeing as we do with 
Prof. Gunning, and not with Principal. Dawson, we still feel 
moved to defend our author against himself in one important 
respect. In scientific treatises, addressed to students, no 
demands for excellence in style can rightly go beyond sim- 
plicity and clearness. Indeed, literary merit in the exposition 
of scientific discoveries is so rare among experts that it is a 
cause of suspicion to some extent. But in works on science 
intended for the people, the style in which the matter is put 
becomes of high consequence. All friends of science, all 
friends of popular enlightenment, must desire that the great 
facts and laws in which our knowledge of nature. consists 
should be presented in a way to attract and fix the interest of a 
popular audience. The writers should seek all becoming orna- 
ment for the solid lesson they have toteach. But in simple fact 
we see that most writers of “ Popular Science ” over-embel- 
lish their matter, and thus give quite wrong impressions of 
the relative weight of scientific facts and laws. 

The temptation to fine writing is very great. Prof. Gun- 
ning is evidently a man of reading and considerable cultiva- 
tion. His mind is fresh, feeling and enthusiastic. His style 
shows him a lover of the poets. The motto from Tennyson on 
the title-page of “Our Planet,” is very felicitous; and the 
quotations from Whittier, Wordsworth and Shakspere are 
always apt and pleasing. His treatment of Milton’s account 
of the creation of animal species is very good. ‘There isa 
verve and a buoyancy in his style quite rare in books of this 
degree of scientific merit. Butitis always to be remembered 
that much of the ground gone over by our author is “‘ debat- 
able land,” and, strong evolutionist as he is, he should be 
especially careful of his words. His opponents will be quick 
to reproach even his soundest reasoning if it is clothed in a 
dres3 too poetical or imaginative. The animation of Prof. 
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Gunning’s style lays him open too often to such attacks. In 
the interest, then, of his own views, which we cordially receive, 
and to smooth the way for their more general acceptance, we 
think it to be regretted that he has not guarded his expres- 
sions more carefully, and been more cautious of overstepping 
the line between proper prose and poetry. “ Wrathfully 
sweep the storms over sea and land,” is not so bad in itself, 
but the enemy would on account of it, infer more of imagina- 
tion in the argument than he would fairly be justified in do- 
ing. The passage at the close of the third chaptcr, concern- 
ing the “Sons of the Sun,” inclines to bombast. The 
prophecy of the Mammal in the seventh chapter is much too 
fanciful and difficult. Itis a vicious rhetoric which speaks of 
Creation, instead of Nature, weaving “the life that robes the 
earth to-day,” or “travelling ” along a certain path, and which 
so often personifies the elements and even the rocks. The 
designation of the drawing under the preface, “ On the Way to 
a Bird,” marks a frequent fault of the author, a straining after 
effect, which leads to over-statement of his case, and is of all 
vices most contrary to the modesty and caution of the ideal 
man of science. Ina very few places we have noticed a lack 
of precision and necessary completeness of statement. Om 
the fifteenth page some minerals are simply named, and their 
composition unnoticed ; on the sixty-first page the author 
speaks of “an axis of drum-shaped bones—the segments hol- 
low at both ends,” where a more precise word is needed. 
The explanation of Figure 8 seems not quite plain. The cal- 
culation on the ninety-first page, “ninety thousand feet— 
more than nineteen miles,” can hardly be correct. On the 
one hundred and ninetieth page “ eastward” is twice used 
for “westward,” while at the foot of the two hundred and 
forty-second page “fibula” is used for “tibia.” The misery 
of the operatives of Massachusetts is decidedly exaggerated in 
a passage in the last chapter, and, finally the mock-modesty 
and scientific looseness, of writing “limbs” for “legs,” on 
the two hundred and ninety-seventh page, and elsewhere, are 
evident. These are small points. In most essential matters 
Prof. Gunning’s book is admirably fitted to do its work of 
telling the story of the earth according to the views of most 
of the younger scientific men of the day. The reader will 
find many of the strongest arguments for Darwin here put 
briefly and forcibly. As a general popular view of the de- 
velopment of the world and of man, we know no work 
superior to it, and but one or two which we should compare 
with it. To all but professed students of science, who do 
not need it, we can heartily recommend its perusal. Students 
of theology and preachers of religion may learn from it how 
much of hope and cheer for man lies in a philosophy which 
some foolishly call blank and discouraging. Prof. Gunning 
closes in a fit strain, “We are re-creating ourselves. We 
have worked the downward slant out of the bodily eye, and 
we are still working it out of the spiritual eye. _ We are still 
in the making. Behind us, unnumbered ages of preparation, 
within us unspeakable potencies, before us— 


«<The highest mounted mind 
Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summits overhead.’ ” 


P BRIEF NOTICES. 

FRIEND Fritz: A Tale of the Banks of the Lauter. Translated 
from the French of Erekmann-Chatrian. New, York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1877. 

The Erckmann-Chatrian novels are all characterized by a fresh- 
ness and simplicity which is very agreeable, and something more 
—very charming. The scenes are laid for the most part in Alsace- 
Lorraine or the yicinity, and,though the feelings of the joint au- 
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thors are strongly Gallic, the life and incidents depicted by them 
seem to the foreign reader as strongly Teutonic. Rhine wine aud 
beer play a large part in many cases, indeed their prominence dis- 
tinguishes these stories so greatly from any life with which most of 
us are acquainted, that we have to predicate a new set of condi- 
tions for respectability, before we can become greatly interested 
in the characters who are introduced to us. This once done, how- 
ever, we find it is the same old human nature that we have to deal 
with, the same joys and sorrows, and these are drawn with no un- 
skillful hand. : 

“Friend Fritz” is not an exception among these bright tales, 
though we think it is not nearly so interesting as some others of 
the series. Weare here really out of France, and the thread of 
the story only incidentally reveals the political attitude of the 
authors. It is practically a comedy, the salient points of which 
were told by our Paris correspondent in a letter which we pub- 
lished two or three weeks ago, describing the play which is founded 
upon the original work. We have not compared Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.’s translation with the original, but in the English 
version it runs smoothly. 

The latter fourth of this neat volume contains ‘‘The College 
Life of Maitre Nablot,’”’ which is a severe eriticism of the local 
French college of forty years ago, in narrative form, rather than a 
story. 

FouRTEEN WEEKS IN ZooLoGy. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D., 
'  F.G.S. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 1877. 

Mr. Steele, in the series of which this is the seventh or eighth, 
seems to be travelling over a field of dangerous breadth for 
thorough work; but, so far as we have been able to judge from a 
cursory examination, this work is calculated to give a clear 
general idea of the leading relationships in the animal kingdom, 
with sufficient specific information to be of value in itself and to 
lead many students to make a closer and more systematic study 
of an exceedingly interesting branch of natural history. The gen- 
eral plan of classification is explained, typical specimens are de- 
seribed, with details of resemblanees and peculiarities in structure, 
and the value of the book is greatly increased by very numerous 
illustrations, averaging, indeed, more than two to each page. 

There are many busy people, who never expect to be able to 
learn many of the details of natural science, and for such as well 
as for most boys and girls, a work of this kind cannot fail to have in- 
terest. But wehave only to imagine it put into the hands of a bright 
country boy, who has had little opportunity to browse among books, 
to appreciate it as placed ‘‘ where it will do the most good.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD MAcaunAY. Edited 
with occasional Notes, by George Otto Trevelyan. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

In this handsome octavo voleme, uniform with the ‘‘Life’’ re- 
cently published, Mr. Trevelyan has collected specimens from 
Macaulay’s writings, in the following classes: ‘‘Historical Scenes,” 
‘* Historical Portraits,” ‘‘ Historical Sketches,” ‘‘ Literary Criti- 
eism,” “Poetry,” and ‘‘ Miscellaneous” fragments. It would be 
absurd for us to attempt an eloborate criticism of the eminent his- 
torian’s style, the character of which is well known to every reader. 
All that is required of us is to say that the selections appear to 
have been made with good judgment; that they are so made that 
the fragments suffer as little as may be from the fact that 
they are excerpts and not generally essays complete in themselves ; 
and that those who cannot supply themselves with the author's 
volumes as written, will not be led astray if they are led to purchase 
this compilation. 5 

Mr. Treyelyan’s notes are very brief, and are generally introduced 
to explain allusions which might not be clear to readers unfamiliar 
with the originals from which these extracts have been made. 


Woop’s ILLUSTRATED PLANT RECORD, AND GUIDE To ANALYSIS. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, 1877. 

However nearly some of us may agree with Geo. Dawson in saying 
that we love flowers, but hate Botany, there are very few of us who 
would not be likely to love flowers more did they know accurately 
something more about them, and fewer still who would not be bene- 
fitted by some attention given to their carefulstudy. Recent investi- 
gations have added so greatly to the scientific knowledge of plauts in 
some departments, that Botany has all the freshness of a newly devel- 
oped science. And though the application of the dissecting knife and 
classification alone would leave the field comparatively untouched, 
yet one who is led so far can scarcely avoid going farther into the 
yital relations of plant life. Therefore we gladly welcome such 
facilities as are offered in the little book before us, for commencing 


personal investigations and for making the first steps in study 
systematic and profitable. It is,—in compact and handy shape,—the 
skeleton for a record of such facts of structure and habit as any 
one may learn regarding the plants which come under his observa- 
tion, so arranged that the results may easily be collated ; and is 
preceded by what appears a full and instructive illustrated glossary 
of the terms and characteristics most important in determining the 
position in the vegetable republic of any plant under examination. 

To learn the interest in this study, it is not necessary to make an 
arduous business of it, and we think that even he or she whose 
leisure is most restricted may find it worth while now, at the open- 
ing of the season, to be provided with this aid to the pleasant em- 
ployment of hours of recreation, and that haying begun with it they 
will be induced to go farther without faring worse. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE ENGLISH NATION; or, The Beginnings of 
English History. By Ella 8. Armitage. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 

Mrs. Armitage has laid the English-speaking people under an 
obligation by preparing this handy little volume. She appears to 
have thoroughly studied her subject, and, relying upon the best 
authorities, to have put into compact shape the results of recent 
historical research from the earliest records down to the twelfth 
eentury. And she has done this with as little interruption as pos- 
sible from parren dates, contenting herself for the most part with 
an orderly statement of the development of the nation and the 
character of the people’s life, giving events in their regular 
sequence, and placing the most important dates in a brief table at 


the end of each chapter. 
The last ten years have been fruitful of valuable works upon 


English history, but this is none the less welcome on that account. 
The Messrs. Putnam’s reprint, though in rather small type, is as 
neat and tasteful a little volume as we have seen in many a day, 
the whole work being comprised in about two hundred and fifty 
16mo pages. 


BOOKS 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Tu Great Matcm, aND OTHER MATCHES, No Name Series. 
From Harper § Brothers, New York. 
Tue APOLOGIES OF JUSTIN MARTYR. With an Introduction and Notes, by Basil L. Gilder 
sleeve, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.75, 
Tux GoLpEN Butrerriy. A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.’ Paper, 
75 cents, 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. 
M.D. PartsI.andITl. Paper, $1. 
From J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


By J. M. Carnochan, 


Harrier MARTINEAU’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by Maria Weston Chapman, Two vols. 
Cloth, $6. 
RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE POWER IN AMERICA. By Henry Wilson, Vol. 11I. Cloth, 


From Ginn & Heath, New York. 
Essentrats oF ENGLIsH GRAMMAR. For the Use of Schools. 
Cloth, 94 cents. 


By William D. Whitney. 


From the Authors’ Publishing Co., New York, 

CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION AND ExprRIENCE. By Rey. William I. Gill. 
From A. S. Barnes §& Co., New York. 
Woon’s ILLustratTep Puant RECORD, AND GUIDE TO ANALysIS. Cloth, 90 eents. 
From the Free Religious Association, Boston. 
How SHAtt we Keep Sunpay? Paper, 10 cents. 
PERIODICALS. 
Prom the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., New York, 

WestMINSTER Review. January. 
Lonpvon QuARTERLY REVIEW. January. 
Buiackwoop’s Magazine. February. 


Cloth, $1. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


Every man is immortal until his work is done. 


WHERE there is much light the shadow is deep.—GoETHE. 


CHARACTER is essentially the power of resisting temptation.— 
FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


WHAT martial music is to marching me», should song be to hu- 
manity.—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


WHOSOEVER acquired knowledge, and did not practice it, resem- 
bleth him who ploughed, but did not sow.—Saapt. 


HE that does a base thing in zeal for his friend, burns the golden 
thread that ties their hearts together.—JERumMy TAYLOR. 


WE should all keep a seat for ourselves in the parliament of pul 
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lic opinion; a single yote may turn the scale some day.—EDWARD 
GARRETT, 


THERE Shall be less distress 
Than heretofore, 
When men make poetry less, 


And live it more. —Burr G. Hosmer. 


Own parents’ knees a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled: 
So live that, sinking in thy long last sleep, 
Thou tlen mayest smile, while all around thee weep. 
—Ali ’len Ahmed ( Arabian.) 


As an oft-told tale ceases at last Lo evoke cur laughter or tears, 
so God changes the duties of society, that each age and each 
heart may be waked up by a new inspiration, and find the 
air full of hitherto unheard music. When the trumpet of war 
ceases, the trumpet of literature, or education, or character, should 
sound to new armies, anewmarch. The two vast streams, love to 
God and love to man, flow forever onward and carry toward heaven 
every heart that casts itself into their wave, but, like the stream 
that once flowed through Eden, they divide as they run and form 
new channels continually, so that by banks where once ran a rivu- 
jet, there now rolls a majestic flood.—ProF. Davip Swina. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES. 


Rov. Francois Tiffany on ‘* Jonathan Edwards,” reported in the Boston 
Globe. 


AurHouaH we may think that the world has outgrown the 
old system of thought, of which Jonathan Edwards was king, 
it still lives and shows its strength in every new revival. 

In considering the career of Edwards the lecturer cau- 
tioned his hearers against supposing that his system was a 


mere collection of abstractions spun from the finest conceits 
of the brain. The system had an emotional side, and without 


this emotion it could never have gained such power. Au- 
gustine, Pascal, Calvin and Edwards each made their system 
a matter of profound feeling. The young theologian was 
born in Windsor, Connecticut, Oct. 5, 1703. His father was 
the minister of the church there, and very naturally the lad 
fell under the influence of the prevailing system of religious 
thought. At ten years of age he wrote essays on profound 
metaphysical subjects, and thus early began to consider the 
great theological problems of his time. He cou!d not accept 
the justness of the dogma that God elects whom he will save 
and chooses others to be eternally lost until he entered Yale, 
when thirteen years old. Here, all at once, a new light 
broke upon him. While walking one night and looking up 
to the stars, a sense of the profound majesty aad greatness 
of the Creator of the universe came over him. From that 
moment his soul was possessed with a spirit of ecstatic devo- 
tion towards bis God. 

Leaving college, at the age of eighteen, he studied for the 
ministry, and early in life married a young girl for whom he 
always felt a most tender love. Called to his first charge at 
Northampton, at the age of twenty-three, young Edwards 
entered as no novice upon his pastoral work. His fame as a 
theologian was not small. With a perfect devotion he de- 
voted his ministerial life toward unfolding the infinite pur- 
poses of God towards men. Thirteen hours a day he gave 
to most persistent brain study. His arguments on “God’s 
sovereignty,” at first without apparent effect on his congre- 
gation, soon came so fast and close that the barriers of cold- 
ness and opposition were broken down. In his parish began 
the “ great awakening” which spread all over New England, 
and sent its waves of influence even to the shores of Scotland 
and England. The child of ten years and the reprobate of 
eighty bowed before him. The inevitable reaction from all 
such overstraining followed. Irregularities were observed 
among his parishioners, and Edwards read the names of the 


offenders from the pulpit, though some of them were sons of 
prominent members of his church. With his intense adora- 
tion for holiness as embodied in an all-sovereign God, there 
came its antipodal, absolute hatred for sin. The highest 
heights of holiness implied to him the existence of the lowest 
depths of sin. Edwards, in his own confession, seemed to 
see his former self so terribly sinful as to cause his wonder 
that a holy God should suffer him to exist. That God, as 
absolutely sovereign, should rule the universe so that sin 
should be ever punished seemed to him a fundamental truth 
of religion. 

Mr. Tiffany traced the history of the disagreement between 
Edwards and his Northampton church. Twenty years after 
his first settlement the church had grown cold, and the in- 
flexible rectitude of Edwards could no longer be endured. 
Indeed, the presence of such a commanding intellect was 
oppressive to the souls of the common people with whom he 
had todo. And so Edwards was dismissed—poor and hardly 
knowing where to turn for bread—from Northampton, and 
went to the frontier parish of Stockbridge.~ Years after, a 
lawyer who was prominent in this hasty action published a 


confession in a Boston journal; others had repented long » 


before. The settlers were widely scattered, but in thig ob- 
scure missionary district Edwards was left free for contem- 
plation. Here, quite removed from the world, he found 
time to devote himself to his work—those great works on the 
“freedom of the will,” or God’s plan in creating the world, 
the “end of creation,” and on “true virtue.” They are 
marvels of closest reasuning, in which every objection is met 
in turn and in turn overthrown. Deserts in the phys- 
ical world, deserts in the mental and moral world—these 
were brought as proofs of his system. Yet, with all his hate 
for sin, Edwards, like Francis of Assisi, loved his ideal of 
God with a most ecstatic adoration. “Are you willing to be 
damned for the glory of God?” was his test of perfect ador- 
ation for a Being whose sovereignty he worshipped as all 
holy. As we think of the vast machine with which Edwards 
made God rule the universe we may shrink at the thought of 
allowing ourselves to be crushed for the Divine glory. But 
Edwards’ devotion was like that of Spinoza, who thought 
that to love God it is not necessary that He should love us 
in return. 

A few months before the death of Edwards he was re- 
quested to assume the office of President at Princeton Col- 
lege, N. J. He humbly urged his unfitness for such arespon- 
sible position, but at length accepted. He was inoculated 
for small-pox and died a month after his installation, at the 
age of fifty-four. He was a brave and comprehensive 
thinker, combining faith with reason. He remorselessly 
applied pure-abstractions, and his denunciations appalled his 
hearers. His system was vitiated by the constant monotony 
of a self-asserting God. Though the sun might be for a 
time forgotten, His influence would transform the lake into 
a sea of gold and transfigure the mountains with rosy light. 
After this would come the startling thought that the sun 
behind the clouds had wrought it all. 


CLEoPATRA’s NEEDLE.—An iron cylinder ninety-five feet long by fifteen 
feet in diameter is to be constructed around this obelisk, at Alexandria, in 
water-tight compartments. It is afterward to be rolled into the sea until 
it floats, and loaded with ballast to keep it steady. Having then been 
provided with keel and rudder, light spar deck, mast and lug sails, etc. , 
itis expected to be ready to sail to any port in any weather. During the 
Summer it will be taken in this shape to London, where, having been 
placed upon the Thames Embankment, it will be raised to the proper 
position on its intended site by hydraulic power. It is thought that the 
whole cost of the transfer and erection will he $50,000, as against $400,000 
expended on the obelisk at Paris, 


» 
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HEARTH AND HOME. 


{For THe Inquirer. | 


FARTHER ON THE WAY. 
BY J. C, HAGEN. 


“You must be very old,” I said 
One day to Gaffer Gray. 

“Not old, my friend,” was his reply, 
“ But far upon the way. 


“We all are only trav’ling home, 
Some with a step more ‘trong; 
But Iam growing weary, for 
The journey has been long. 


* They tell me Iam going down, 
As sinks the sun at even; 
But every step is upward now, 

And takes me nearer Heaven, 


“* Many who numbered fewer years 
Have passed me on the road, 
And finishing their journey here, 
Have reached their blessed abode. 


** And gentle ones there are, I. know, 
Who long have gone before; 
With greetings kind, to welcome me, 
They’re waiting at the door, 


‘Though time may change the outward form, 
It cannot blast or blight 
The trusting soul, and but bestows 
A purer, clearer light. 


“* No! though I feel my hold on earth 
Grow feebler every day, 
It is not that I’m older, but 
I'm farther on the way.” 


THREE CENTURIES OF UNITARIANISM IN TRAN- 
SYLVANIA AND HUNGARY. 


A Leoture delivered at Philadelphia, June 6, 1876, by John Fretwell, Jr. 


( Concluded.) 


Iy 1453, Mahomet II. took Constantinople and put an end 
to the Greek Empire, and the Hungarians under John Hun- 
yady did good.service by keeping the Turks out of Germany. 
Matthew Corvinus, the son of John Hunyady, was the wisest 
and greatest of the Hungarian kings, and now came really 
the golden age of Transylvania. Meanwhile a great revolution 
was taking place in Western Europe. The thunder of Lu- 
ther’s mighty voice shook the rotten edifice of the Papacy to 
its very foundations, and cleared the moral atmosphere in 
which men breathed and lived. Even those lands over which 
it did not pass felt its purifying influence from afar, and sweep- 
ing at first in low murmurs only, across the plains, the rever- 
berations grew stronger in the Carpathian hills, till the 
Transylvanians hearing thetn above the din of battle with 
the Turks, looked up and listened. The Lutheran doctrines 
were received with more quick response in Hungary than in 
any other country in the world. The Germans accepted 
mostly the Augsburg confession, the Magyars inclined to the 
teachings of Zwingli and Calvin, but they did not stop 
even here. Under John Zapolya’s widow, Isabella, the three 
nations inhabiting Transylvania, the Germans, Szeklers and 
Magyars, made a league of union, placing the boy John Sigis- 
mund upon the throne. 2 

Isabella was a princess of Poland, and had brought with 
her from her father’s court an Italian physician, Georgio 
Blandrata of Saluzzo, one of the companions of Socinus. In 
the year 1553, Blandrata had left Italy in company with one 
of his fellow Anti-Trinitarians, Alciati, and taken refuge in 
Switzerland in the yery year in which Seryetus was burnt: 


He visited Poland in 1555, but returning to Italy, he was ar- 
rested by the Inquisition and imprisoned at Pavia. He 
escaped and found refuge in Geneva. Here Calvin caused 
him to be arrested, and would probably have doomed him to 
the fate of Servetus had not Blandrata signed the Confession 
of Geneva. But mistrusting Calvin, he went, in 1558, to 
Poland, and two years later we find the Italian physician act- 
ing as Superintendent of the Calvinist church in Little, Po- 
land. He was an Anti-Trinitarian at heart, and by his court- 
ly manners suceceded in gaining great influence over Prince 
Radzivil. Sent by the prince to the Synod of Pinczon, in 
1563, he induced even the Orthodox Trinitarians, to pass a > 
resolution that “ All researches about the Trinity, Mediation, 
“Tnearnation, were to be abandoned; all expressions unknown 
“to the primitive church were prohibited. The ministers were 
“to preach the pure words of the gospel, unadulterated by any 
“human explanations. The decisions of councils held after 
“the Apostolic times were declared not binding.” (Socinus 
the elder, Lelius, visited Poland in 1551 and in 1558.) At this 
very synoda letter from Calvin was read exhorting the ministers 
to beware of Blandrata. But both he and Socinus had learned 
caution by the fate of Servetus. Servetus was at once theo- 
logian and philosopher, and, more warmly attached to Jesus 
than any of his cotemporaries, he exposed himself more to 
persecution by his very truthfulness. He gaye his thoughts 
always their natural expression unchecked by any idea of ex- 
pediency. But others warned by his fate were careful to use 
only the language of Scripture, and so afforded their adver- 
saries no means of attacking them. In 1563, Blandrata 
accompanied the Polish princess Isabella to Transylvania, 
and beipg a man of uncommon penetration and address he 
converted not only the prince, but the chief nobles of the 
country to his views. 

A far nobler and purer apostle of Christianity in Trangyl- 
vania was Francis David, a Transylvanian German, and rector 
of the High School at Klausenburg, and tutor to the young 
prince. One day when the market-place was crowded by 
people earnestly engaged in discussing the theological ques- 
tions which then troubled men’s minds, David, mounting a 
stone at the corner of the place, addressed the people with 
such persuasiveness in favor of the doctrines which he him- 
self had embraced, that in a very short time all the Hungar- 
ian population became Unitarian, and in the year 1568, the 
name Unitarian was adopted as that of one of the four estab- 
lished churches of Transylvania. For ten years Blandrata 
and David worked steadily together for the restoration of 
primitive Christianity, but in 1578 David’s researches in the 
Bible led him to believe that to address worship to Jesus was 
to disobey him, and was aslittle authorized by the Scriptures 
as the invocation of the Virgin Mary and the saints. He ex- 
cited the enmity not only of Blandrata, but of Socinus, and 
was thrown into prison, where he died in 1579. Some say 
that Blandrata’s enmity was caused, not by theological differ- 
ences, but by that spirit of revenge which is, in Europe, so em- 
phatically regarded as the besetting sin of Italians, that it is 
ealled peccatum Italicum. Blandrata soon after returned to 
Poland, and having amassed much wealth was strangled for 
its sake by his nephew. David’s name is still held in pro- 
found veneration by the Transylvanians and he is regarded 
as the real founder of the Unitarian faith there. 

The very early organization of the Unitarian church in 
Transylvania had an important influence on its ecclesiastical 
form. It has maintained many usages which are strange to 
us, whose churches have grown out of Presbyterianism or 
Congregationalism. It is governed by a consistory ; its chief 
pastor is a bishop. David himself was called Episcopus Uni- 
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tariorum in Hungaria ; but the bishop is simply the Superin- 
tendent of the early church, and in every respect different from 
the bishop of the Anglican or Roman Catholic Church. So long 
as Transylvania was independent the fortunes of Unitarian- 
ism prospered; it had 408 different churches and eleven high 
schools. But the princes soon became involved in intrigues 
with the courts of Paris and Vienna, and to serve the 
purposes of their policy, prince and nobles changed their 
confession and became now Catholic, now Calvinist, just as it 
suited their interests. If anything could reconcile us to the 
miserable state of the country at that time, it is the wonder- 
ful religious freedom enjoyed there during Turkish rule, so 
that one sees good ground for the statement made some years 
ago in Parliament by an English bishop, that if he had but 
the-alternative of choice between residence in Turkey and 
Austria he would as a Protestant choose the first. The 
Jesuits had been introduced into Transylvania by Bishop 
Draskowitch, but had stirred up strife to such a degree that 
after a unanimous request of the States at the Diet, the king 
banished them in 1588. Soon after, the house of Hapsburg 
carried war into the country ; the general, Basta, burned the 
Protestant clergy on a pile constructed of their own books, 
nay, in his barbarity, he even flayed some of them alive ; and 
with the aid of a fanatical priesthood he brought Transyl- 
vania to such a terrible famine that even human corpses were 
not safe before the gnawing hunger. Cap we wonder that the 
Calvinist prince of Transylvania, Stephen Boeskai, called in 
the aid of the Mohammedans to defend Hungary against men 
who blasphemed the nume of the Christian’s God by associ- 
ating it with such villainies? And can we wonder that 
the Turk despised the Christians who forgot the common 
danger in sectarian animosities.? Agreements were made 
again and again between the Protestant princes of Transyl- 
vania and the Catholic rulers of Austria, only to be broken 
by the latter, until it became a proverb in Hungary, “ Ne hid} 
nekimert Papista,’—“ Trust him not, he is a Papist.” 

During all the years which followed under the reigns of the 
native princes, Bockskai, Sigismund, Rakoczis, Bathoris 
Bethlen and the Apaffis, the Calvinists, Unitarians, Catho- 
lics and Lutherans lived in peace side by side. But when; 
in 1690, Apaffy died, the land became an apanage of the Aus” 
trian crown, and though the Emperor Leopold by a solemn 
decree had sworn never to issue an edict by which the Pro- 
testants should be disturbed or hampered in the enjoyment 
of their religious rights and liberties, he was induced by the 
Jesuits to break his oath. This roused the Protestants to 
new rebellion under Rakoczy, and at the Diet of Onod (1707) 
Hungary was declared a republic, the four churches had 
equal rights restored to them, and the Jesuits were again ban- 
ished. The war between Rakoczy and the Austrian Emperor 
Joseph I. was at last concluded by the peace of Szathmar 
(1711), in which England and Holland united in guarantee- 
ing the liberties promised by Austria. But the Jesuits would 
not allow their prince, Charles VI., to keep faith with the 
Protestants. In the teeth of the Diploma of Leopold, the 
cathedral of Klausenburg which had since David’s famous 
sermon, in 1568, belonged to the Unitarians, was forcibly 
taken from them in 1716 and given to the Catholics, 
Throughout all Transylvania the Unitarians were forcibly ex- 
pelled from their churches. The land and houses with which 
the schools were endowed, not only by native princes, but 
also by charitable Unitarians were taken away ; their printing 
press was closed, the publication of their books forbidden, 
and they were excluded from all share in government offices. 
The Jesuits were again introduced, and settled in Klausen- 


burg, Udvarhely, Alba Carolina, Herrmannstadt and Kron- | 


stadt, and so again it was proved that Christian liberty was 
safer under the rule of the Turk than under that of Austria. 

If I were to recount to you the suffering endured by the 
Protestants under the reign of Charles the Sixth’s daughter, 
Maria Theresa, the bare recital would fill volumes. When 
she made her son Joseph II. her partner in the government, 
this enlightened prince obtained through his Minister Kaun- 
itz, a copy of a letter in Madrid, showing that the secrets im- 
parted by Maria Theresa to her Father Confessor had been 
betrayed to the Queen’s enemies. 

Through all this persecution the little band of Unitarians 
in the Szekerland remain firm. Of them an old Hungarian 
chronicler had written that they were more severe in their 
morals than other Hungarians; and a Roman Catholic priest, 
writing to Vienna, was honest enough to confess that they 
possessed great economic virtues, were diligent, moral, or- 
derly men, exemplary in the performance of their duties to 
the State. He however asked for their repression because 
their good lives were a recommendation of their detestable 
doctrines and a standing reproach to the impure lives of the 
Catholic priesthood. And he was wise in his generation. 
Men of pure heart and noble lives, energetic, united, seeking 
freedom less for its own sake than for the sake of doing 
God’s work, they were sure to conquer the black brigade of 
the Pope in the long run. When Maria Theresa died and 
left her son, Joseph IT., sole ruler in Hungary, he restored to 
the Protestants their rights, and although their property was 
still withheld from them, the self-denial and the generosity 
of some of their wealthier members, especially of Ladislaus 
Suki and of Paul Augustinovics, enabled them to rebuild 
their schools and churches. 

It was not until 1521 that the Unitarians of England had 
any direct communication with their Eastern brethren, who 
then had one hundred and twenty churches, each with its 
pastor and schoolmaster, administered by a consistory of 
which half the members were laymen, with a bishop and 
seven arch-deacons. In 1831 one of their number, Alexan- 
der Farkas visited Boston and sent an account of the Unita- 
rian churches of Massachusetts to those of Transylvania. 
Then came the years 1844-45, when the German Catholics 
and the Unitarian members of the Protestant church endea- 
vored to institute a national German church with such appa- 
rent success at first that they were congratulated by the 
Unitarians of England. The waves of this movement touched 
also Hungary, but were lost in the din of the revolution, when 
for a moment it seemed that Hungary had cast off at once 
the yoke of the Jesuit and the Hapsburg ruler. But it was 
not to be. The Bund held the country for a year. The 


brutal hordes of Russia were called in by cowardly Austria; — 


the savage Vlachs, who in eighteen centuries have hardly 
advanced beyond the savagery in which the legions of Aure- 
lian had left them, like bloodhounds, burned and sacked and 
murdered right and left. The terrible story is well told by 
Charles Brace in his account of his visit to Hungary in 1851, 
when the whole country lay exhausted and weakened under 
the brutal heel of the conqueror. The Protestant churches 


on the plains were all closed; the Hungarians said there could ° 


be no God if such injustice were permitted. 

But notso among the Unitarian churches of the Szeklerland. 
Morning after morning, not on Sundays only, as in our fash- 
ionable churches'of the West, but every day in the year for 
the last three hundred years, the service of prayer and praise 
had been carried on; and in these dark times, too, the grey- 
haired Szekler yeoman, worn out by grief for the loss of his 


patriot boys, who lay dead it may be under the sod of Vilajos — 


or were pining on the banks of the Thames and the Missis- 
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sippi, could still pray: “Though Abraham turneth away his 
face from us and Israel acknowledge us not, Thou, Lord, art 
our Father, our Redeemer; that is Thy name from everlasting.” 
While all the Protestant churches were objects of suspicion, 
these few Unitarian churches were especially feared as the 
altars at whose never-dying flame might be kindled and re- 
kindled the sacred torch of liberty, no matter how often it 
might be quenched. In 1857 an attempt was made by the 
Austrian government to suppress their schools altogether by 
taking advantage of the great poverty of the Unitarians. lhe 


Szeklers made enormous sacrifices to save their schools, but 


could not obtain the required sum, till an Enelishman, Mr. 
Paget, in 1857 made an appeal to London and Boston for it. 
Your financial crisis made American contributions impossible; 
the English raised enough to save the school, and in the 
nineteen years which haye elapsed since then, some of the 
most promising students of that school have completed 
their studies at our expense in London. These people have 


- since been visited by Rey. John James Tayler, of London, 


in 1868, by C. H. A. Dall, in the same year and by Morison, 
Steinthal and Hale. Last year they were represented by del- 
egates at our jubilee in London, and I am glad to see among 
my audience to-night one Hungarian gentleman who was 
present at the International Unitarian Conference at Buda 
Pesth in 1873. 

But the question may be put to me: What are these Uni- 
tarians now? Has their spiritual energy been petrified dur- 
ing their three hundred years of resistance to oppression, as 
in some other Protestant churches that we know, into mere 
ecclesiasticism; or is it still a vital inspiration in the nation’s 
erowth? Are these preachers merely representatives of 
some dead issue of a Socinian or anti-Trinitarian creed, or 
are they in vital relation with the living issues of to-day? I 
went to Hungary with these questions on my mind. That 
they merely call themselves Unitarians is no great matter, 
for I have seen some churches that for the honor of our name I 
would gladly see blotted out; but I found them to be for Hun- 
gary all that the Unitarian churches of Massachusetts have 
been for the last fifty years. A brave, thoughtful, energetic, 
temperate set of men, still worthy of the praise which the old 
Hungarian chronicler gave to their Szekler forefathers, that 
the Szeklers are stricter in their morals than other Hungarians; 
or the Catholic priest to the Unitarians of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, they send from their humble cottages in the mountain- 
land, and from their simple schools, men well qualified to lead 
their nation onward in its new career. 

A Hungarian novelist, Moritz Jokai, who, when his works 
are translated into English, will be regarded as one of the 
greatest modern novelists, not only for his artistic power, 
but also for the direct influence of his writings on the thought 
and life of his people, gives in his latest novel, “ There is a 
God ; or, the People who Love but Once,” a strong testi- 
mony to the influence of their simple and earnest faith on 
the Transylvanian Unitarians of to-day. 

And they do not, though an organized church, stand in 
any sectarian isolation from the other churches. They ex- 
ercise a direct influence upon Lutheran, Calvinist and Cath- 
olic, and it is through them that one of the leading Calvin- 
istic professors has introduced the works of James Freeman 
Clarke even into his churches, thus not keeping up sectarian 
animosities, but reviving that spirit of the Master which 
appears in countless philanthropic enterprises, in deeds of 
love and in all charitable associations and institutions. 

Since Mr. Hale’s visit to Hungary we haye resolved on 


supporting two professors at their admirable college in Klaus- 


and I would appeal to the charity of American Unitarians 
to raise this small sum. Now while America is bearing aloft 
the banner of a nobler humanity on the western way to the 
far Hast, the iron road built along the line of march of the 
old Crusaders has made these Eastern Unitarians also pioneers 
of Western thought on the way to their cradle lands in Asia, 
and I would ask you to help in hastening the coming of that 
day which will come 


‘“ When years have past, 
When the truth grows clvar at last, 
When from yast cathedral pile, 
When from far off coral isle, 

Rises one united prayer, 
Ringing through the ringing air; 
And that prayer the same the one 
Te the Father through the Son,”’ 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN OPEN REPLY TO DR. CLARKE. 


My Dear anp Honored Frienp :—I reply to your letter, not 
because we do not understand one another, but because if 
I do not some will say that.no reply was possible, and others 
that no reply was called for ; partisans on one side choos- 
ing to regard my reference to your action in accepting Mr. 
Brooks’ invitation as an indeccnt and cowardly attack; par- 
tisans on the other side choosing to consider your reply 
as a disingenuous evasion. It is unnecessary for me to dis- 
claim any shadow of intention to impute to you an insin- 
cere motive or deed, to class you among trimmers, or to 
associate you with men who allow themselves to be placed 
by circumstances in a false position. The mental and 
moral integrity of James Freeman Clarke no reasonable 
being, friendly or otherwise, ever called in question, The 
situation was the only feature of the transaction that inter- 
ested me, and in respect to that alone our opinions differ, 
Your letter tells me only what I knew before, in so far as it 
assures me that you acted in a generous spirit and in what 
to you was a broad sympathy of faith; but at the same time 
it furnishes firmer grounds than I had before as a basis for 
my own judgment. 

Mr. Phillips Brooks is an Episcopal minister, manly, 
single-minded, honest and earnest. What he does is done 
with clear conviction. His prayer-book requires him to 
say to those approaching the altar of Communion : “Judge 
therefore yourselves, brethren, that ye be not judged of the 
Lord; repent ye truly for your sins past; have a lively and 
steadfast faith in Christ our Saviour; amend your lives, and 
be in perfect charity with all men : so shall ye be meet par- 
takers of these holy Mysteries. And above all things ye 
must give most humble and hearty thanks to. God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the redemp- 
tion of the world by the death and passion of our Saviour 
Christ, both God and man; who did humble himself even to 
the death upon the cross, for us miserable sinners, who lay 
in darkness and the shadow of death; that he might make 
us the children of God, and exalt us to everlasting life.” 
The people, through the priest, afterwards say this “prayer : 
‘Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat the flesh of 
thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his blood, that our 
‘sinful bodies may be made clean by his body, and our souls 
washed through his most precious blood, and that we may 
evermore dwell in him and he in us.” Then the priest says the 
“Prayer of Consecration,” wherein occur these words: 
“Who made there (by his one oblation of himself once 
offered) a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and 
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estly desire thy Fatherly goodness, mercifully to accept this 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; most humbly be- 
seeching Thee to grant that by the merits and death of Thy 
Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in his blood, we, and 
all thy whole church, may obtain the remission of our 
sins and all other benefits of his passion.” We will not 
quote further. 

Now, that Mr. Brooks attaches definite and serious mean- 
ing to this language, and honestly believes the doctrine it 
conveys, is not to be questioned. As little is it to be ques- 
tioned that he would ask nobody to join him in the sacra- 
mental act whom he did not suppose to be in essential con- 
currence in mind and feeling with him. I presume he did 
not invite Mr. M. J. Savage; he would not have invited 
Theodore Parker had he been living, or W. R. Alger had 
he been preaching in Boston, or John Weiss or Samuel 
Longfellow had they been settled ministers in his neighbor- 
hood. He displayed his liberality in disregarding the theo- 
logical infirmity of those who questioned the doctrines of 
trinity, fall, deity of Christ, vicarious atonement, everlasting 
perdition to the unbelievers, but who did in some real sense 


hold to Christ as Redeemer and Saviour; and such, there- | 


fore, he generously bade to the spiritual feast. But would 
he have accepted an invitation from one of these gentlemen 
had they bidden him to their communion-table? Would 
he have gratefully responded to Mr. Clarke’s invitation, es- 
pecially if he knew, as we all know now, that in Mr. Clarke’s 
apprehension, “bread and wine belong to the creed of 
nature,’ and “stand among all races as the natural signs of 
strength and joy?” Iwas born and reared a Unitarian ; 
my father a Unitarian minister in good stand- 
ing; I was myself the pastor for several years of a Uni- 
tarian society of the old-fashioned, conservative kind. But 
there was neyer a time when it would have been possible for 
me to honestly partake of the Communion in a Trinitarian 
church of any denomination. The spirit of the Unitarian- 
ism in which I was nurtured was averse to it; the tendency 
of Unitarianism of all schools was pointing in the opposite 
direction, towards a simple reasonableness in thought and 
observance; the disposition to take plain, clear views of all 
matters pertaining to belief and practice was characteristic 
of both laity and clergy ; there was even an anxiety to avoid 
complications with the theories and usages of the elder 
church. When, therefore, representatives of Unitarianism, 
the conspicuous representatives of it, acknowledged Chris- 
tian fellowship with Episcopal clergy, on a very conspic- 
uous occasion, and in a very conspicuous manner, my con- 
clusion was that they were not pursuing the line of their 
tradition, but were relapsing, going back to the point which 
their precursors had abandoned. It was impossible to 
think that they acted inconsiderately or disingenuously, 
from policy or from sentimental good feeling. They were 
all clear-sighted, thoughtful, independent men, who acted as 
they did in full conviction that so to act was their duty. 
The spiritual validity of their conduct, otherwise, it is not 
my province to pronounce upon. 


was 


Whether the importance of preserving a temper of good » 


will, charity, “ brotherly kindness,” sympathy, “ unity of 
spirit,” is so great as to call for or to warrant the species of 
fellowship illustrated at the consecration of Trimty Church 
is open to question. We have been so long accustomed to 
strange procedure on the part of the friends of “Christian 
unity” that this pcrticular example of promiscuous inter- 
course does not surprise us; nor would it provoke comment 
did it happen under Jess signal circumstances. For my part, 


I am quite content and indeed entirely well pleased. that 


people should go where they belong, and am satisfied quietly 
to note the classification. I am however unwilling that the 
classification should pass unnoticed, or that the extension of 
the Episcopal communion should be regarded as a triumph ~ 
of the genius of free religion. 
Heartily yours, 
O. B. Frorumenam. 


REV. DR. BARTOL— WEST CHURCH CELEBRATION 

WE were not among the favored ones who attended the morning 
service at the West Church last Sunday. But witha multitude of 
others who could not be there our heart was in sympathy with the 
happy occasion, We were not surprised to learn that notwithstand- 
ing the rain the church was filled as it had not been for years, and 
that the service was just what eyerybody knew it would be who 
knew him who completed on that day the fortieth year of his min- 
istry. Forty years! how long to look forward to, how short to look 
back upon. There are many among us who have been in the min- 
istry as long. One need not be very old to have accomplished that ; 
but a forty years’ ministry over one parish, that is rare. 

Still rarer in quality than in quantity has the West Church min- 
istry been. Sturdily refusing to be catalogued in any denomina- 
tional year-book, or to be called by any party name, it has stood 
alone, and yetnot alone; for its independence of sect was not for 
ioslation, but for a wider fellowship. It has welcomed to its pulpit 
such men as Bushnell, on the one hand, and Frothingham on the 
other, believing that Orthodox truth and Radical truth are just as 
good as Unitarian truth, and that all together are but a very small 
fragment of the eternal truth of God. 

Unwilling that the anniversary should pass without a taste of its 
flavor, we stole away from our Sunday school in the afternoon and 
went up to the Communion service we knew was to be held. As 
we walked quietly in, the venerable old church, whose windows 
were made, not to exclude the light of heaven, but to let it in, 
smiled a sunny, cordial welcome. The sweet peace of the morning 
service still rested on walls and ceiling, on pulpit and pews, as the 


*calm joy a mother feels in having her children gathered around 


her rests on her face after they are gone. The floral decorations 
were rich and tasteful. The dates ‘‘Thirty-seven”’ and ‘‘ Seventy- 
seven,” on the front ot the pulpit, suggested the years which had 
passed since the now gray-haired man seated among the flowers, 
his white locks and serene face, so still, seeming a part of the deco- 
rations, came to give himself to the service of this ancient church 
of God. The organ struck a chord which seemed a part of the 
sunshine and the smile. We felt the sweet peace flowing into our 
soul. The place was full of it. There were not many present. 
We wondered there were so few. But we were glad to be there. 
It was a mount of vision. We thought of those who had come and 
gone between these two dates on the pulpit, some in childhood, 
others in their prime, others still in serene and good oldage. We 
thought of the noble youag men who went from this church to the 
great battle for freedom and came not back with the returning rem- 
nant of the regiment, but by the celestial route, transfigured and 
glorified. Were they all there—all the risen children of the church 
—at the morning service, taking no space, but giving a heavenly 
flavor to the celebration! And did they still linger round the table 
when their souls had been fed with living bread? We had never 
seen Dr. Lowel', and we wondered if it were he we sawin that 
empty chair, just where he sat, beside his young colleague, forty. 
years before. Just then the organ ceased and the voice which has 
led the prayers of the church for all these years came out from the 
flowers saying, ‘‘ Let us pray.”” The prayer was brief, very brief— 
a prayer not to be reported or ever forgotten. It was a breathing 
of the soul for the breath of God, and the answer came at once, 
not in a rushing wind, but in a fresh breath of spiritual life. Who 
will tell us why Some most proper prayers, most properly expressed, 
do not move us at all, save to weariness, while others seem to 
unlock the very gates of heaven with the first word and let a flood 
of light and warmth into our souls? r 
The hymn which followed the prayer was so in harmony with it 

that it seemed a continuation of it: 

“The saints on earth and those above 

But one communion make.” 
* * * * * 
«One family, we dwell in Him 
One church above, beneath.” 
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liow rich with the treasures of faith the dear old hymn of Wesley 
seemed. When the last sound of voice and organ had ceased the 
pastor made an address. No, not an address. It was not a bit of 
an address. It wasasfarfromthatas possible. It was acontinua- 
tion of the hymn—a solo, on the same pitch of faith. Making no 
allusion to the hymn, he went on to tell how the golden thread of 
its thought, ‘‘one family,” ‘‘one church,” ‘‘one communion,” 
‘“©on earth and above,” was woven into the texture of our natures; 
how we all, at times, hold communion with an invisible company, 
welcoming to our fellowship of thought and affeetion our invisible 
loved ones who have gone on before, none the less, but all the more 
real, because seen, not with the outward and perishing, but with 
the inward and imperishable, vision. As he went on the audience 
increased. The shadows revealed te our inward sense at the 
begioning took on more distinctness, and we could understand 
what he meant when he said, ‘‘ People speak to me sometimes of our 
thin church. Inever preach to a thin church.’ Only a little was 
said of Jesus. Theré was no attempt toshow him, butonly to show 
the reality of that spiritual way by which he and all glorified ones 
might come and show themselves to believing aud receptive souls. 
And yet, somehow, the little that was said of the Master gave him 
his own place at the head of the table, among the upper chamber 
invisible guests. 

Another hymn followed, ‘‘ written for the occasion,” though the 
author knew it not, and the last words of the benediction were 
said. We say, the last words, for the whole service was a bene- 
ediction, from beginning to end. 

As we went away, with a full heart, we could but think that how- 
ever full of blessing the morning service had been, the best wine 
had been kept for the close of the feast. We never know what the 
stone jars of our common life hold until they are touched by a 
Christ-like faith in the Invisible and Eternal. 

And this is the man for whose Christian faith some have greatly 
feared. But the fear is subsiding. Still nobody knows where he 
belongs. Nowhe presides at a radical club or reads an essay before 
the Free Religious Association. Again you see him on the plat- 
form of the Tabernacle, where he would gladly speak if allowed. 
As that is wisely or shrewdly denied him, we next see him closeted 
with Mr. Moody, anxious to learn by a private interview wich the 
revival prophet, what vision he may have had of the Eternal, closing 
his conference with an invitation tothe Boston Association of Min- 
isters, which we think Mr. Moody would have accepted had he 
known how much that highly-respectable body needs reviving. 
Wherever ideas are afloat, there you find him, no matter how 
rough the sea, out in his single scull picking them up, to work into 
some staunch building if sound, and to expose and throw away if 
rotten. Though a double and twisted idealist, believing that no 
one should venture to call himself a philosopher who hasn’t 
doubted the existence of matter, he gives himself with enthusiasm 
to ‘Object Teaching” in his Sunday school, aud to industrial 
schools for poor boys, where they may learn the art of shaping this 
phantom men call matter into various forms of beauty and use. 
Everywhere heistrue to himself, and his last best thought,- whether 
in dropping his radical sait into the theologico-scientific Monday 
noon dish, served by the popular Cook, at Tremont Temple, so 
spoiling his broth; or by his criticism of recent critics of Jesus, 
showing. how signally, to his thought, they have failed in truly 
measuring that divinely-illuminated and God-inspired man of 
Nazareth. 

So he walks, whither he will like the old Hebrew singer who 
said, ‘‘ I will walk at liberty because I keep thy precepts.” There 
is no danger of liberty on that base. 

Long may the honored minister of the West Church—never more 
truly or more widely honored than now—continue to ‘‘ walk large” 
among us, helping us all to a yet richer experience of the ‘' glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God.” We 2. Es 

Boston, March 5, 1877. 


BOSTON LIBERAL MINISTERS AND MR. MOODY. 


To The Editor of The Inquirer : 

I READ with satisfaction the pleasant account in your last paper 
of my neighbor, Mr. Savage, and his preaching. 

But one or two statements in the letter seem to deserve a word 
ofcomment. Mr. Savage is represented as saying (and as your 
correspondent has seen the phonographic report of the sermon in 
the Commonwealth, we may consider the statement to be correct) 
that, ‘‘ if he believed as some Unitarian ministers seem to concern- 


ing Moody he would not occupy his pulpit another Sunday; for, if 
Mr. Moody is right.in his doctrine, the Unitarian church has no 
right to exist.” j 

What Unitarian ministers are here referred to as believing theo- 
logically with Mr. Moody, I do not know. I am not myself ac- 
quainted with any such ministers, and cannot believe that there 
are any such, in Boston or elsewhere. Mr. Savage’s criticism of 
Orthodoxy, with which he has been so long and so intimately ac- 
quainted, is no doubt entitled to much consideration. When he has 
had a longer acquaintance with the Unitarians his censure of them 
will be more valuable. 

Mr. Savage is a recent convert from one system of theology to 
another; and weall know that new converts lay great stress on does 
trinal differences. Anew theological broom not only sweeps clean, 
but is very fond of sweeping. Some of us do not believe so much in 
the value of controversy, and do not engage in it, because we have 
other work to do, which seeias to us to be more important. But 
it is a frequent experience that those who go great lengths in new 
direetions imagine that those who do not accompany them in these 
excursions are restrained by cowardice rather than conviction. 

Is it not just possible that some of us may believe Mr. Moody 
to ba right in a part of his belief and wrong in another part? And 
if he lays most stress and expends most time on the part in which 
we think him right and very seldom alludes to the other, ought we 
not to feel sympathy with him? Since he has been in Boston he 
has devoted himself mostly to proving that all men have power to 
obey God and do right; and that, as soon as they are willing to do 
so God is ready to receive them. He has laid more stress on 
righteousness than religion, on love than on belief. No doubt he 
holds to a very old-fashioned Orthodox creed, but then his preach- 
ing goes, unconsciously to himself, quite astray from it. There is 
no Calvinism in nine-tenths of his sermons. I have, in fact, just 
received a printed eircular from an Ortdodox minister of the old 
school, who thinks Mr. Moody’s revival preaching very dangerous 
and injurious to Christianity. But it is not because (as Mr. Savage 
thinks) Mr. Moody is too orthodox, but because he is not orthodox 
atail. This writer says that Moody is a heretic, and has wholly 
deserted the old Calvinistic ground which Nettleton and Beecher 
occupied, and that therefore this movement will bring only disaster 
and ruin to the churches which engage in 1. 

Your correspondent charges the Unitarian ministers of Boston 
with ‘‘timidity” and not ‘‘meeting the questions of the hour 
munfully and squarely,” ete. What opportunities he may have 
had for forming these opinions I am not informed. So far as I 
know, most of the Unitarian ministers of Boston have spoken as 
squarely and plainly about this revival as Mr. Savage has, though 
they have not all believed it as evil an influence as he supposes it 
te be. Isend you my own sermon on the subject, preached Feb- 
ruary 4th, in which I have marked passages, some of which I 
should like to have you print in case you have room for them. 

Very sincerely yours, JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Boston, March 3d, 1877. ; 

[We regret that the demand upon our space is so great as to 
make it impossible for us to print this week the extracts enclosed 
by Dr. Clarke. We will endeavor to do so in an early number.— 
Ep. INQUIRER. | 


JOTTINGS. 


Mr. RaupH WALDO EMERSON says: “I think the [table] rappings a new 
test, like blue litmus or other chemical absorbents, to try catechisms with, 
It detects organic skepticism in the very heads of the Church.” 


A VERY pleasant feature of Cambridge life this winter must have been 
the subscription concerts at Sander’s Theatre. We notice that the last 
concert of the series was by the Thomas Orchestra and Mr. W. H. Sher- 
wood. Mr. John K. Paine’s Symphony was performed, _ 


Larger, Mtcu.—The Universalists and other liberal Christiar 5 ‘vill hold 
a conference meeting at the Church of Our Saviour, Lapeer, Mich., com- 
mencing Tuesday evening, March 20, and continuing over Thursday even- 
ing. Strangers will please come directly to the church on their arrival. 


B, Y. M. Curist1AN Unton.—The next in the course of sermons to young 
people will be given by the Rey. R. H. Neale, D. D.; subject, ‘‘ Heart Re- 
ligion.” Rev. J. F. W. Ware preached to a large audience last Sunday 
evening. His subject was “‘Bowing to Rimmon ;” text, 2d Kings c. 5, v. 18, 

Amona the sculptures found at Olympia is the bust of a draped female 
figure, the head resting on the left hand, and the left elbow on the right 
hand, which is folded across the bosom. Three fragments—a veiled fe- 
male head, a warrior’s head, anda flying woman with exquisite drapery, 
are supposed to be from the chisel of Alcamenes, the pupil of Phidias, 
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SaLeM, Mass,—The next meeting of the Essex Conference will be heldat 
the Barton Square Church, in Sa lem, Mass., next Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. Rey. ©, A. Bartol, D. D., will read a paper on ‘‘ Revivalism in Bos- 
ton,” and an address will be delivered by Rey, H. W. Bellows, D.D., of 
New York. In the afternoon an essay will be given by Rey. W. H. Spen- 
cer, of Haverhill, on ‘The Relations of Christianity and Civilization,” 


Boston.—Many revolutionary relics are to be seen at the Old South 
Church, to whien the greatest interest is attached. The committee in 
charge of the Loan Collection propose to enhance the usefulness of the 
exhibition by providing a course of lectures on American history, illus- 
trated by the portraits and other objects of interest now gathered together, 
The following named gentlemen have kindly consented to lecture: Col. 
Henry Lee, Samuel Eliot, George W. Minus, the Rey, Edward Everett 
Hale, the Rev. E. G. Porter, James Russell Lowell, George E. Ellis, DD .; 
the Rev. Henry W. Foote, Prof. Wm. Everett, Wendell Phillips. These 
lectures will ba delivered every Thursday evening at 37:30 o’clock. The 
first was given by Col. Henry Lee last Thursday. 

THE most important service of Sunday was the observance of the for- 
tieth anniversary of the settlement of the Rey. C. A. Barto! as pastor of the 
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almost miraculous in its effect. By absorption it eradi- 
eates Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness and 
Throat Diseases. Sufferers failing to give this remedy a 
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of this beautiful art. 
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For sale by Furniture Dealersin New York and at 
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West Church. Mr. Chaney continued his series of historical sermons at 
the Hollis Street Chureh. At the Horticultural Hall Dayid A. Wasson 
lectured on Theodore Parker, and took occasion to refute some of the 
Rey. Joseph Cook’s assertions regarding the great Unitarian’s system of 
thought. At the new ‘* American Church,” in Paine Hall, Mr. Charles 
Ellis discoursed about Moody. The Rey. C. W. Emerson of Chelsea 
preached at the First Unitarian Church a sermon on the “ State of the 
Country.” At Parker Memorial Hall the Rey. J. L. Dudley preached to 
his new charge, the Twenty-eighth Cougregational Society. At Tremont 
Temple the Rey. Dr. Lorimer continued his series of sermens on ‘The 
Old Faith and the New”—preaching to crowds, as usual. The Rey. Mr. 
Meredith spoke to his people at the Temple Street Church on “ Deyotion 
to Principles.” 


Advertisement. 


THE Russian Court invited Dr. Ayer and his family to the Archduke’s 
wedding in tho Royal Palace. This distinetion was awarded him not only 
because he was an American, but also because his name as a physician 
had become favorably known in Russia on its passage round the world.— 
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I feel confident that Iam in Possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 
positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 

welcome cencomitants, yiz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 

Nervous Debility, &c., &e. Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
as a busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 
of the Old and New World, has taught me the value of this 
Medicine in the cure ot all Throat and Lung Complaints, 
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Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, giving symptoms, they shall 
be put in possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall have the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
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OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.--Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
‘by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, ) HEWLETT SCUDDER 
5 GALE, CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
SouN Le. RIKER, 
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CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
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For Diseases of the 


HENRY J. SCUDDER, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, 
CHARLES MALI, 


Throat and Lungs, 
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iw 


 WRooping Cough, 


 Bronchi tis, Asthma, 


and Consumption, 


The reputation it has attained, in consequence of 
the marvellous cures it has produced during the 
last half century, is a sufficient assurance to the 
public that it will continue to realize the happiest 
results that can be desired. In almost every 
section of country there are persons, publicly 
known, who have been restored from alarming and 
even desperate diseases of the lungs, by its use. 
All who have tried it,acknowledge its superiority ; 
and where its virtues are known, no one hesitates 
as to what medicine to employ to relieve the dis- 
tress and suffering peculiar to pulmonary affec- 
tions. CHERRY PECTORAL always affords in- 
stant relief, and performs rapid cures of the 
milder varieties of bronchial disorder, as well as 
the more formidable diseases of the .ungs. 

As asafeguard to children, amid the distress- 
ing diseases which beset the Throat and Chest o 
Childhood, it is invaluable; for, by ts timely use 
multitudes are rescued and restored to health. 

This medicine gains friends at every trial, as 
the cures itis constantly producing are too re- 
markable to be forgotten. No family should be 
Without it, and those who have once used it 
never will. 

Eminent Physicians throughout the country 
prescribe it, and Clergymen often recommend it 
from their knowledge of its effects. 
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1 S 
Capital, - - $200,000. 
_ ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $1,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Coilateral, .13,200 00 
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ings . va 
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HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day ef 
January, 1877. 
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UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2, ae 625 00 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)... ......... 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 
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NEW YORK, 
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in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
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The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
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Miscellaneous. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


WORLD OF SONG. — GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, 
WREATH OF GES. — GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, — GEMS @F GERMAN SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS. — GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
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250 pages, Sheet Music size. Best cellections of Songs, 
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SEWING MACHINE 


the most satisfactury machine ever offered to families, 


Tt makes a double-thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regulating Tension and Take-up, conical steel bear- 
ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless, 


It does not fatigue the muscles or irritate the nerves; sews 
every fabric, and has never failed to give perfex satisfac- 


tion. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWENG MACHINE CO., 


Cor, Broadway and Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


(HE BUTLER HEALTH 
LIET EXERCISE. 


Commended by Highest Medical Authority, 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
ESOL: adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
ealth. 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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OF YOUR OWN 
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both EAST and WEST. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, Best Country for Stock Raising 
in the United States. 
Books, Maps, Full intormation, also ‘Tae Pronerr,” 
sent free to all parts of the world. 


Address, Oo. F. DAVIS, 
Land Comissioner, U. P. R. R. 
OMAHA, NEB, 


Miscellaneous. 


The Spanish Achel tistep. Boot 


Was first introduced and exclusively sold in our Shoe De- 
partment, , 

It gives thefoot the appearance of being much smaller 
than it really is, yet no inconvenience is experienced by 
cramping the foot. 

Ladies with enlarged joints and tender feet can he so 
fitted that they may at once enjoy both ease and elegance. 

A variety of ready-made Boots tor ladies, misses and 
children, kept. in widths to suit all kinds of feet, and at 
price to suit all kinds of people. 

All orders by mail will be promptly attended to and 


should be addressed 
MANAGER KINZEY’S SHOE DE- 
PARTMENT, 


Broadway and Ninth Sts., N. Y. 


“The best Review in America for popular 
reading and instruction.” 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


MARCH—APRIL, now ready. 
I—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT.—A review of the important Acts of 
the outgoing administration, with criticisms on its policy, 
its opportunities, and its influence at home and abroad, by 
an Independent Republican. 


II—THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
ARCHITECTURE, by James ©. Bayles of the Iron Age, 
discusses the means known to architectural science for 
producing safety in public buildings, including the meth- 
ods of preventing and extinguishing fires; also, the diffi- 
culties in the way of putting in practice architectural 
theories. 

III—GERMAN COMIC PAPERS, 
by Julius Duboc, of Dresden, describes the comic journals 
published in the German language in Europe, and their 
effect upon German social and political affairs. 

IV.—TWO NORSE SAGAS, by Pro- 
fessor Hjalmar H. Boyesen of Cornell University, is a re- 
view of the Norse stories recently translated by Professor 
Anderson, and serves to illustrate the Saga Civilization 
by them revived. o 

V.—RESPONSIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT, by Van Buren Denslow, LL.D., of Union Law 
College, Chicago. 


VI.—THE UNIVERSITY OF UP- 
SALA, by Dr. Carl M. Thorden of Sweden, presents an 
account of the location, origin and academic constitution 
of this great University, with observations on the govern- 
ment and life of the students. This University celebrates 
its fourth centenary during the present year, and great 
preparations are being made for the event. 


VIL—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM, by Ray Palmer, 
is an analysis of the critical powers of Lowell, with com- 
ments on the province and duties of eriticism. 


The Review also contains a sonnet, “Two Past Ages,” by 
Charles (Tennyson) Turner of England; Mr. Hamerton’s 
letter on Art in Europe; the usual scientific notes and 
comments on public events. 

During 1877 the Review will devote space to European 
matters so far as they are likely to be interesting to 
Americans. It will introduce the most popular foreign 
authors to compete for favor with the best American 
writers, It will aim to be able, strong and practical in 
the character and style of its presentations. Itis safe to 
say that no other magazine in the world can supply its 
place in the libraries of Americans who love to consider 
the progress of events. throughout the world, and to 
know their bearing upon the interests of the United 
States. 

It is net known that there is any reason why copies of 
the Review should not be found in every household. It 
has already the largest circulation of any secular Review, 
because of its popular attractions. These attractions will 
be developed gradually, and increase as their need is 
made manifest. 

For eale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. 
Price, $1a Number, $5 a Year (Six Numbers). 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
11 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


« a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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()VINGION BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


[_ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect, 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 


SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 


A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
3s —s Idealizing the Real. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. A. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. . 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Belis of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fira 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxpuzen & Tier, 102 KE. 2d St., Cineinnats. 


PER CENT NET. 


l Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 

guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one third of the actual value, In over'six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no investor through us ever did or ever will 
get an acre of land under foreclosure, Send tor particu- 
lars and references, 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN., or 

HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 30 Pine Street, 


BALD HEADS cea 


Can be covered with a pene exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and wit work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so perfect eer cannot be detected, 
Made only at_ BATCHELOR 8 Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 
Bond Street, N.Y. 


HAIR DYE. 
BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid. 
It nevertails. The only true and pertect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu. 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Soldandpr. per! 
applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond St, x Y 
Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


Inmiediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal — Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice jer, »eaus, 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath. 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete,, very cheep, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge, 


ba SEND FOR PRICE LIST. .y 


J. &. -BENDSALL. 
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Do his dependants feel proud of the man whom the Duke 
of Pennsylvania has chosen to succeed him ? 


Propasty one of the most astonished men in these latter 
days, is to be found in the person of the valiant young Sen- 
ator from Maine. 


Samuet Bowtszs, of the Springfield Republican, seems to feel 
happy all over, but he will be unable to attain to the state of 
ecstacy earned by George William Curtis, God bless him! 


Tux inhabitants of Washington, permanent and temporary, 
in or out of Congress, seem to be scarcely able to tell whether 
they are upon head or heels. The idea that the Government 
is to be conducted upon purely honest, straightforward busi- 
ness principles, that principle not party is to be the test of 
policy, that efficiency is to be a qualification for office, and 
that a good officer will not be cashiered simply because some- 
body wants to succeed him, is something for which the capi- 
tol does not seem to have been prepared. 


Txe Commission appointed by Governor Tilden to devise 
a scheme for the better government of municipalities, has re- 
ported one which if adopted promises to do much toward 
placing city government upon a proper basis. Itis intended, 
very properly, to be established by constitutional amendment, 
and such amendment cannot be made complete we believe 
except by adoption by the people and passage at two sessions 
of the Legislature. Meanwhile, the Hon. John Morrisey has 
brought in a new charter for New York, which embodies a 
number of the reforms proposed in the report of the Com- 
mission. It would be an exceptionally statesman-like act for 
this Legislature to amend the bill so as to bring it into accord 
with the terms of the constitutional amendment, and then 
pass it, thus bringing the City administration at once into 
substantial agreement with that which is proposed for the 
future. 


Tux effect upon the price of gold of the postponement of 
all action upon funding measures by Congress was very 


slight, the total rise having been about one per cent. The 
price has again receded to 1044 a 1043. It is practically 
within the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to make a 


| long stride in the direction of specie payments, and if so 


minded he can do this with greater ease in the absence than 
during the sitting of Congress. And that Secretary Sher- 
man is so minded, we have no doubt. In the matter of 
finance during the past five years he has shown a teachable- 
ness in striking contrast to the disposition of some of his fel- 
low members, and even upon the subject of a double stan- 
dard, we hope to find that he has learned something before 
he is called upon for any overt act. 

To the true currency patriot, silver is again becoming in- 
teresting, the price having suddenly fallen to 55d. in gold. 
Business men will not need a cold shower bath in the morn- 
ing when they have sufficiently loaded themselves with such 
a “standard” as this. 


Ecotzsiastica financiering is getting to have a somewhat 
unsavory reputation which is anything but calculated to 
strengthen the legitimate operations of ecclesiastical workers. 
The last case in point is that of the Church of the Puritans 
in Brooklyn, where the society erected a large structure, load- 
ing it with a debt of $90,000, and after using it until the price 
of real estate had fallen, quietly disband and leave the credi- 
tors of the enterprise to get back their money, or not, as best 
they can. In this a Congregational Council supports them, 
and the Christian Union asks, “Is there anything question- 
able in this course?” replying to itself, “Surely not. The 
debts were incurred on the credit of the church, and all the 
church has it gives up ; what can it do more?” The ques- 
tion and answer form a curious commentary upon the state 
of financial ethics in good religious circles. 

Is there any prospect of these good people learning that 
when one spends more money than he has, he is not relieved 
from responsibility simply because he acts jointly with two 
or three of his friends, instead of “going it alone?” 


In reply to an editorial note in a recent number of the In- 
qumrEr the New Age says: “Is the evolution of a perfect, or 
more perfect, social condition, a process that goes on entirely 
independently of human agency? We ask this question, not 
only in quest of a clearer conception of the Iyquirzr’s mean- 
ing, but because of the position assumed by so many on so- 
cial questions. Is it said that the wrongs of labor ought to 
be redressed : the answer is, “ All this must be left to evolu- 
tion ; and the hand you look to see uplifted is folded, and 
the lips from which you crave an inspiring word are closed.” 

We are fully aware that convenient terms are frequently 
used to fill a place left vacant by want of thought, or to con- 
ceal a disposition to shrink from action. Feeling, however, 
some interest in the subject touched upon, and a strong 
sympathy with the New Age in its desire for “a new age,” we 
do not wish to evade putting ourselves upon record, and we 
will respond as frankly as possible. 

We do not think then that evolution in human society 
does go on “entirely independently of human agency.” 
Believing heartily in the statement that “God helps those 
who help themselves,” we claim that so far as we can see hu- 
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man agency is the principal factor in human development. 

How far human progress may be due to a primary impulse 
we do not know, and do not see that we are called upon to 
Know. We do see certain things, and among them for 
instance, that a community is prosperous and happy if its 
members are prosperous and happy ; that a nation is honor- 
able if its people are virtuous; that if the drift of public 
sentiment is in favor of honesty, justice and fair dealing, so- 
ciety will move towards the light. 

We see, moreover, that ideas control events, and if our 
studies have not deceived us, we see that the development of 
ideas and especially of the ideas which underlie and deter- 
mine social structure, is slow and by small degrees. If his- 
tory shows us anything surely, it is that the ideas which 
produce great changes are themselves very gradually built 
up and elaborated, and that each degree is usually discounted 
as it were, by the idea permeating the civilized world, and 
entering vitally into its constitution, so preparing it for the 
steps which are to follow. . 

That this implies the fullest expression of his thought by 
every thinker, is a matter of course, otherwise the full voice of 
humanity would not be heard. But that there are thoughts 
of more and thoughts of less value the New Age will ac- 
knowledge as readily as we. 


Tue New Age asks these further questions: “Are cata- 
clysms always and altogether disastrous, either in geological 
or human history? Is truth rooted in falsehood, and does it 
flower from it? Did freedom flower from slavery ; or did 
it displace it by a cataclysm?” We feel strongly inclined to 
reply in the affirmative to both of its leading questions. 
We can see no reason for doubting that cataclysms are 
always and altogether disastrous in se. And by this our con- 
temporary will hardly claim that we imply that everything 
which follows a cataclysm is bad, or that things are always 
worse after than before one. We simply mean that the 
same results attained by regular and orderly progression (as 
they usually—if not always—can be) are attained at less 
cost and more healthfully, than when reached by violent 
means. 

And the illustration which the Age places ready at our 
hand, is the strongest confirmation of this view. We sup- 
pose that no one, with the history of the United States for 
the last sixteen years fresh in his memory, with its bloody 
gulfs, its devastated fields, its loosened sense of financial 
honor, its lowered standard of private obligation and its 
rank growth of official corruption, will be likely to think that 
the method by which freedom supplanted slavery was a good 
thing in itself, however sure it may be that the cost was not 
too great, if it was the least which might be paid. ‘That 
these evils might all have been avoided and freedom reached 
as surely by a peaceful road, many will claim. 

Whether a certain method was necessary, we can often 
only tell after the fact ; of this we are fully convinced, that 
the cataclysm is not in itself a good thing ; that it is in it- 
self a bad thing, and that the true business of reformers (and 
this brings us out where we started) is to so study the his- 
tory of the past and the constitution of the present, and so 
adapt their improvements to the organism as now existing, 
as to assist in the development of society upon the true lines 
of growth, so letting the new feel strengthened through the 
roots of the old, and so guaranteeing it against the need or 
probability of cataclysms. 

That in a certain proper sense, tr sith, is rooted in falsehood, 
and does flower from it, is undeniable. Not that truth rests 
upon falsehood as a foundation stone, but that really, branch- 


ing out from the error and misconception that preceded it, 
it ordinarily reaches men through a process of growth, the 
finer juices drawn from a rank and unhealthy soil, being by 
a slow process of elimination and concentration gradually 
transformed indeed into that perfect flower which we call 
truth. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM BEGUN. 


Presmpent Haves may already be said to have won three 
substantial victories. The first in his inaugural address, 
which echoing bravely the lofty sentiments of his letter of 
acceptance, convinced the country that he is a man in earnest, 
whose words before the battle will not belie him in the hour 
of conflict. His second victory was in the selection of a 
Cabinet so fairly representative of the better political senti- 
ment of the country in all parties that. the selfish place-hunt- 
ters in Congress were forced to yield to the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion demanding its immediate confirmation. The 
President’s third and most important victory is in the prac- 
tical illustration and enforcement of his ideas of civil service 
reform, which:so many people have been pronouncing im- 
practicable, but which he is already quietly and with remark- 
able tact converting into fact. 

Let nobody be so hopeful as to predict uninterrupted 
smooth sailing for the President through this stormy and 
treacherous sea. The voyage is sure to be both long and 
tempestuous, with many vexations, disappointments and 
delays. But the President sets out with an admirable chart, 
with an experienced and harmonious “ship’s company,” and 
no croaker can at present safely predict serious disaster, 
much less complete failure. Nothing in the President is 
more striking or more admirable than his elegant and win- 
some way of saying No. Both Republicans and Democrats 
have all along been prophesying that this was the one thing 
that he could not do. It is already very plain that their 
wish was the only legitimate parent of this thought, and that 
it did not come from any want of back-bone in the object of 
their criticism. Mr. Hayes not only spends a large part of 
his time in politely refusing the requests of would-be ser- 
vants of their country, but he possesses that marvellous and 
invaluable tact which knows how to make friends even in 
denying. The modest applicant for an important foreign 
mission retires from the presidential presence fully persuaded 
thatraising cabbages in New Hampshire is his special mission, 
and the only one by which he can contribute much to Civil 
Service Reform. He straightway telegraphs to his friends, 
denying that he ever applied for the English or Russian mis- 
sion, assuring them that he could not be induced to accept 
even the Presidency itself; that he heartily approves the 
President's Northern, Eastern, Western and Southern pol- 
icy, whatever it may be, and wishes his friends, when a good 
opportunity offers, to buy for him seven more mules—to 
market his cabbages with. 

A notorious general who a few days ago saw “ four 
against us” in the cabinet, was on Tuesday last unable to 
discover anything against him anywhere. The unsuccessful 
nominee at Cincinnati favors new elections in Louisiana 
and South Carolina, to settle the disputed questions in those 
States; but he is highly indignant at the reporters who rep- 
resented him as setting himself in opposition to the Presi- 
dent last week. Didn’t he play the agreeable at Mrs. 
Hayes’ first reception last Saturday? Didn’t he dine on 
Sunday with Secretaries Hvarts and Schurz? How absurd 
then to thus misrepresent him! 

These are simply two or three somewhat. conspicuous 
instances among a hundred which may be more or less di- 
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rectly traced to the President’s graceful and accomplished 
manner of saying No. This is the great secret of all suc- 
cessful diplomacy. It makes so little noise in working its 
wonders of reform. An angry No, atoo decided No, an 
unreasonable No, worst of all an wngracious No, has rent 
governments in twain, made bitter enemies of dearest 
friends, robbed denial of all its virtue. But a gracious, 
timely, reasonable No, which looks and sounds precisely like 

itself, only rendered more attractive by some of the bor- 
~ rowed charms of Yes,—this is the No which is already en- 
listed and hard at work, rendering more civil service than 
the most complaisant official Yes of the corrupt era of patron- 
age and spoils. 


RATIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


. We hear from various sources that the discussion in our 
columns concerning the Liberals who stayed to Communion 
at Trinity Chapel has excited considerable interest. It will 
at least we trust, help to clear the somewhat hazy at- 
mosphere which surrounds questions of this sort. Non- 
discussion is good, certainly better than most discussion; 
but persisted in too long, it is evil, and not good. It only 
thickens the fog which obscures the truth, while good- 
natured discussion tends to dispel, if it does not scatter it 
completely. The discussion in our columns on this topic 
has been not only good-natured, but luminous. It has 
shown clearly how the same thing looks when regarded 
from different points of view by different people. It has 
reminded our readers that if they recognize their personal 
obligation to work for the two great causes of Reason in 
Religion and Religion in Reason, they must not allow 
themselves to become so exclusively interested in the claims 
and interests of either as to forget or ignore the claims and 
interests of the other. 

Two great movements, the one centripetal, the other cen- 
trifugal, may always be detected in the world of religion as 
elsewhere. The centripetal or “Christian Union,” movement, 
so-called, has been specially noticeable during the last quar- 
ter century and has never been more rapid than it is to-day, 
Under its influence the lines which have separated religious 
sects are becoming obscured; and if as a natural conse- 
quence, the quiet forgetting and leaving alone of the old 
ereeds is making a muddle of the old theology, there is evi- 
dent on the other hand a new interest and activity in behalf 
of what rationalists have always regarded as most vital in 
religion—the actual religious life of mankind. 

The centrifugal, or Reason-in-Religion movement has, per- 
haps, in the quiet way which is natural to it, been even more 
active the world over during the last twenty-five years than 
the Union movement, but its influence, if more searching and 
widespread, is for this very reason far less easily measured or 
appreciated. 

Men and women of catholic and sympathetic minds, 
loyers of their race, understand and appreciate more or 
less well the necessity and importance of both these great 
movements, and so far as in them lies, are anxious to do all 
they can to further them both. 

But practically, unless we abstain from organized work, 
we are all obliged to take sides with one party or another ; 
and so to become identified in popular estimation with 
some one school of thought or system of opinions. For 
example, the Rationalist in Religion may sympathize warmly 
with ideas and feelings current among those not of his 
stripe of faith, though inconsistent with their avowed opin- 
ions or creeds. The question is, Is it in the interest of 


truth, for the sake of a little extension of formal fellowship 
to become a party to the ignoring of the plain and natural 
meaning of carefully written professions of faith, thus 
helping to make little of the obligation of fidelity to 
solemn statements of belief ? We cannot believe that it is, 
and while it might not be easy to estimate the amount of 
harm done by individual violations of this principle, it seems 
to us clear that the aim of the Rationalist—we use the word 
in its general and not in its technical or historical sense— 
should be in every way and at all times to quicken rather 
than to make little of the popular sense of the claims of rea- 
son in religious creeds and forms of worship. 


DUTY AND JOY. 


One must do right in every circumstance however dark. 
Duty may seem barren but it is duty still and must be 
done, for nothing is more imperative. 

But along with undeviating morality can there not be 
enthusiasm ? In almost all cases is not duty one with joy ? 
And should not this harmony be recognized? Mere morality 
is infinitely better than mere enthusiasm; but cannot moral 
purposes be so infused with feeling as to become vaster re- 
ligious powers? And is not ‘this something for which we 
should devoutly labor? 

We can conceive the whole world doing right simply from 
a sense of duty, constantly acting in the dry hght of reason 
and choosing the best. Butis this the ideal world ?—a world 
where along with right doing there shall be Art and Litera- 
ture and Music, a manifold and richly flowing life? 

To do one’s duty exultingly, with bounding heart, with 
faith in God and man, with an onward and upward look,—is 
not this the kingdom, of heaven for which Jesus toiled? Is 
not this the beauty of holiness, the joy of the Lord, the light 
of His countenance?. While mere feeling should not be 
the law of one’s life, while the judgment should sit serene, 
cannot the heart be still aglow, and help make duty attract- 
ive in that one does it for very gladness? 

Is not the rationalist apt sometimes to overlook the divine 
quality of enthusiasm? To treat it as mere weakness, while it 
is essentially the power of God, an incoming and inspira- 
tion from the very heart of things, not to intrude upon the 
domain of the moral judgment, but to strengthen, refresh 
and illuminate its action? Out of the heart of man are the 
issues of life; with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness; his hopes, his aspirations, his yearnings, his aftections, 
do help him to a noble living. One must work in faith, with 
sun and sky, the smile of God and the breath of His Spirit. 
He must choose duty of course before happiness; but the 
fact is that duty and happiness are one, and we should make 
the most of this harmony and reyeal its beauteous gospel. 

It is thought that the conceptions of liberalism, while they 
tend to a finer morality, cannot produce so vast an enthusi- 
asm as the old Orthodox conceptions. Why not? The 
conceptions of an ever-growing humanity; of a universal 
and inbreathing spirit; of the oneness of all life, so that the 
noblest is in the least; of continuous creation and revela- 
tion,—do not these surpass in splendor and delight the old 
Orthodox conception of heaven and hell and Christ? Do 
they not move upon the feeling? Do they not make poems 
and pictures and statues and joy and heroism? Surely the 
world is not advancing into a cold intellectual life! Thereis 
no discord between heart and brain; knowledge and faith 
are not at sword’s point. Along with a finer morality there 
can be a sweeter enthusiasm, with keener perceptions a more 
radiant imagination, with sounder judgment a more flowing 
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energy. Law is grander than miracle, and its majestic 
revealings touch the heart with fire. Larger beliefs involve 
nobler impulses; the more light, the more heat; the more 
we com-prehend, the more we ap-prehend, and faith can- 
not cease its flight. Science is not a hedging, but an open- 
ing. Jt does not merely accumulate, it imagines. Are not 
men enthusiastic even in the study of a beetle’s wing? 
Why should they not be so in the formation of character? Is 
moral truth any less brilliant than intellectual? Does it not 
have new horizons and expanses? 


So the world will advance, not only to nobler moralities 
and more liberal.conceptions, but to larger enthusiasms im- 
petuosities, joys, faiths. The flame upon the altar will not 
go out. The priestly hand and sceptre may depart; but the 

_ worship, the love, the aspiration, will flow on; for with new 
insights, the mystery of the universe will be more inspiring. 
With stricter reasoning, there will be sublimer thought; 
with better logic, more fruitful affections. 

S. P. Poryam. 


\For Tue Inquirer. | 


MORNING REVEALINGS. 
BY W. H. SAVAGE. 


By night the winter came out of the North, 
And went through the silent land— 
All wrapped in shroud 
Of the dun gray cloud, 
Over forest and fell, 
Over field and hill, 
(The wind was asleep and his step was still) ;— 
Went he like a sower, and scattered forth 
The snow from his spectral hand. 


It fell like a dream 
Over meadow and stream ;— 
Along the ways of the woodland glen, 
Above the homes of sleeping men, 
By the gray rocks of the ocean shore 
Where mystery sleepeth evermore; 
On the broad highway, on the foot-path small, 
Fell the eddying whiteness enwrapping all. 


Then the sun looked over the white world’s rim, 

And peered through the aisles of the woodlands dim ; 
The forest and fell, 
The field and the hill, 

The broad highway and the footpath small.— 

The sun looked forth and beheld them all. 


Then every deed of the vanished night 

Lay plain to the eye of the risen Light; 

Its story writ in the the tell-tale snow — 

The hill-side fox that had prowled below, 
The hungry wolf that had torn his prey, 

The strange, wild creatures that fear the day, 
The skulking thief with his booty fled, 

Pale murder chased by fear of the dead, 

The homeless turned from the rich man’s door, 
The mercy that sought out the suffering poor, 
Each left his track where his foot did fall: 
The Night remembered and told it all. 


So, sooner or later, each hidden}deed, 

Wrought in a darkness where none can read, 

But leaving its track on the ways of Time, 

Shall stand confessed; for a light sublime 

Will arise at last, when the night is done, 

And Truth will shine as another sun: 

For the elements all are in league with Right, 

And they guard her cause with a tireless might; 

“‘ The earth is the Lord’s,” and whatever befall, 

Will see, will remember, will publish all. 

LEOMINSTER, MAss. 


—_—_—_—_—_______——_—_— 


Rey. Dr. Parrott, formerly settled over an Orthodox Congregational 
church in Marshall, Mich., is at present supplying the pulpit of the Uni- 
tarian church in Jackson, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM ENGLAND. 


How true is it that nothing happens except the impossible. If 
any one had ventured to say that for months our government had 
been writing despatehes and conducting its negotiations with for- 
eign powers in the manner which the Blue Book presented to Par- 
liament proves they have been doing, the world would have said it 
was impossible. And yet we now find out that the Tory newspapers 
have all along been deceived as to the government proceedings, 
and that we have been warning Turkey not to rely upon any as- 
sistance from England should a war break out between her and 
Russia. Yet all the time the members of the Cabinet (and espec- 
ially the Prime Minister) have in their public speeches been 
denouncing Mr. Gladstone and his friends for advocating this pol- 
icy, and with a recklessness which seems almost eriminal, have 
been weakening their own diplomatic efforts, as Turks and Rus- 
sians, Servians and Montenegrins have never known whether they 
should trust to the written or to the spoken words. I suppose this 
is what we are to understand by ‘‘a spirited foreign policy,” the 
absence of which when the liberals were in power has been so 
often deplored by conservative orators. No man has lost so much 
ground in the country by this conduct as Lord Beaconsfield, whose 
inconsiderate talk has been most noticeable. His celebrated Man- 
sion-House speech, full of threatening against Russia, spoken with 
full knowledge of the peaceful and conciliatory language used only 
a few days previously by the Czar, has been excused by its being 
an ‘‘after-dinner speech,” a phrase I suppose hardly understocd in 
your Maine-Law country ; but I am curious to see how his blunder- 
ing utterances in the House of Lords will be apologized for by his 
supporters. A few nights ago he tried to apologize for the ignor- 
ance of the British government in regard to the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties by saying that when they drafted the Berlin Note Russia and 
Austria were in equal ignorance. He has been compelled to own 
in his place in the House that this apology will not hold water, as 
it was drafted several days before the outrages took place. He 
also tried to throw the blame of the government’s being illinformed 
upon the liberal government, because it had done away with consu- 
lar agencies in the localities where the outrages took place. Hehas 
been forced to confess that the consuls were withdrawn by a vote of 
the House of Commons, and not as the suggestion of the govern- 
ment, and even when thus making confessions of haying spoken 
without sufficient information had, on being pressed, to own that 
he could not name a place from which a consul had actually been 
withdrawn! I wonder how long the Conservatives will allow them- 
selves to be led by a man with so loose a sense of the responsibility 
of his position. The country is beginning to show its dissatisfac- 
tion with the present rule, and the bye-elections which are taking 
place show that the so-called Conservative reaction has spent its 
force and that the liberals are coming to the front again. Of 
course it takes a long time by accidental vacancies to destroy a 
majority of 80. But there are signs that the opposition is feeling 
more courage; men are not afraid as they seemed a session or two 
ago to hear the sound of their own voices, and the world is already 
calculating how long the present ministry can last, and speculating 
who will lead the next government. 

The programme of the government, as laid before Parliament, is 
very weak ; with the exception of the Prisons Bill and the Bill for 
reforming the universities, no propusals have been made which are 
likely to cause much debate, and even these will be more debated 
in committee where the details are discussed, than in the House 
where matters of principle are decided. ‘The Prisons Bill meets 
with no small opposition, even in conservative circles, as it dimin- 
ishes the power and influence of the magistrates, taking their au- 
thority for the central government, which desires to have uniform- 
ity of discipline and increased economy in the management of 
gaols. It has thrown out a bait to the country gentlemen to give 
up their authority by offering to pay the expenses of prison man- 
agement out of the national funds instead of leaving them as a 
burden upon the local rates. But there are still some sturdy an- 
tagonists of centralization, who are not to be won over, and we 
shall no doubt see many a battle in committees before the Dill 
becomes law. That it will do so ultimately is hardly to be doubted 
when the great government majority is remembered. 

If the government has been very modest in its legislative pro- 
ducts, there is no fear but that the Houses of Parliament will have 
plenty of work on hand. Private members have been even more 
active than usual, and all manner of measures of reform will have 
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to be discussed. The question of extending household suffrage to 
the counties will cause a most valuable debate. It seems strange 
that a person living in the country should be deprived of a vote 
because he does not live in a £12 house, while if he lives in a 
borough, no question is asked about the value of his house. It 
requires a Tory mind to defend such a proposition; but the fact 
that under the present arrangement the counties are uniformly rep- 
resented by Tories is an unanswerable argument to them. 

The Drink question comes up before the House in more than 
half a dozen forms. There are bills for closing public houses on 
Sunday in Treland (this bill has been read a second time by consent 
of the government) ; a similar measure is to be proposed for Eng- 
land. Mr. Cowan is to propose that licenses are to he granted by 
specially elected boards, instead of as at present by irresponsible 
magistrates appointed by the Crown. Mr. Chamberlain has a res- 
olution on the books empowering municipalities to buy up all 
licenses and carry on the trade by the town councils somewhat 
according to the Swedish plan adopted in Gothenburg. A similar 
proposal is to be made for Scotland. In addition to a few others, 
which simply advocate reforms in licenses, Sir Wilfred Lawson 
brings on his bill again to give localities the power to prohibit the 
publie sale of drink by a two-thirds majority of the rate-payers of 
any district. The poor drink-sellers will have an unpleasant time 
of it, for though they have so many friends that most likely none 
. of these bills will become law this session, yet these annual as- 
saults are anything but agreeable, and there is a growing feeling 
in the country that something must be done before long to stay the 
awful intemperance under which we suffer. Weare annually spend- 
ing more than one hundred and forty million pounds sterling upon 
drink, with results that can neither be described norimagined. The 
last few years have seen an awakening among the churches on this 
question of a very striking nature. The teetotalers a few years 
ago could count teetotal clergyman upon two hands, while now 
their number is legion; and the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
been compelled by his clergy to get a committee of the House of 
Lords to investigate the subject. It will be interesting to see 
what new light the wisdom of the peers will obtain tor us on this 
vexed question. 

Our Manchester mission is over, and the general feeling in the 
city is, that it has done real and good service. The ‘‘mission- 
ers,” to use the ugly word which has been employed of late, have 
as a general rule been earnest religious men who have not troubled 
themselves much about doctrinal or ritualistic questions, but have 
preached with spiritual power, that it is needful for men to remem- 
per that this life is not given merely as an opportunity of making 
money, but that it should be specially devoted to the cultivation of 
the higher and enduring faculties of the soul. The Cathedral has 
been especially crowded by men of every class to hear Mr. Knox 
Little dwell on the importance of remembering that the soul is 
more precious than all the world’s w2alth, and that it lives by 
purity and love. The Evangelicals who protested against his ap- 
pointment have nothing to say against his mission work, and 
thoughtful men of every kind of creed are loud in their recognitions 
of the good work he has done. I can only hear of one or two cases 
where auricular confession has been advocated, and the offensive 
prominence given to ‘‘the blood” by Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
when they were among us, has been conspicuously absent. Our good 
Bishop has reason to be pleased with the results of his work. He 
himself was indefatigable as ever in his exertions. He visited the 
theatres and spoke to actors and all engaged with manly straight- 
forwardness, recognizing that the stage might be made a powerful 
agency tor good, and encouraging his hearers to strive to make 
their profession a benefit to their fellow creatures. He visited the 
large factories and workshops, and everywhere spoke with equal 
good sense and liberality. He has a wonderful influence for good 
amongst us, and I think I am justified in saying that even among 
Non-Corformists there is not a more popular man than the Bishop 
of Manchester. The Church needs such men to keep it really alive. 
There are amongst its clergy so many whose folly is drawing down 
upon it contempt and scoin, that its disruption almost seems a 
matter of comparatively short time. Mr. Tooth has been set free 
from his imprisonment, but he cannot re-enter his old church; the 
law has shown itself to be his master, and we are now told thata 
strong society of men sympathizing with him has been established 
to promote a separation of Church and State. I suppose he and 
his friends wish to take with them into their separation, the ninety 
million pounds at which the Church property is estimated. They 
are modest enough in their demands forsooth, but I fancy the 
nation will heve a word or two to say before they are permitted to 


turn national property to the uses of their Anglican sectarianism. 
There are a few more church scandals cropping up amongst us 
again, in the way of selling livings. I suppose you have no such 
things as advowsons, and next presentations to speculate in, on 
your side of the ocean. The Manchester Examiner and Times has 
been rousing the ire of the dealers in the cure of souls, by describ- 
ing some bargains, which are to be had just now, and a neighbor- 
ing rector has got himself into a difficulty, by denying the accur- 
acy of the newspaper’s statements, while the editor has docu- 
mentary evidence to prove the correctness of his assertions. It 
will be amusing to see how he will wriggle out of his present unfor- 
tunate position, as it seems he has put forward as an attraction of 
his parish, that the wealthy Manchester merchants who reside in 
it are very hospitable. I wonder whether they thought their good 
dinners would be quoted in an ecclesiastical price current, to raise 
the cost of the living to a purchaser. 

Our Unitarian world is busy lecturing just now. No doubt you 
see the Inquirer and the Herald, most likely the Christian Life also, 
and notice how all we ministers are hard at work in different ways 
proclaiming what we believe to be the truth. It is interesting 
work, but our brethren in the North of Ireland have more excite- 
ment in their labors. The strong Protestantism of Orange Ulster 
is up in arms against the Unitarian Propaganda, and not content 
with sermons two hours in length, in reply, with newspaper abuse 
and personal interruptions and denunciation, is having recourse to 
burning Cayenne pepper in the lecture rooms, in throwing volleys 
of peas, and in such manifestations of physical foree that our 
brethren, the Revs. W.S. Smith, D. Matt and Professor Orr, have 
to be protected by posses of police, who escort them from the lecture 
rooms. There is indeed still a chance of our increasing the roll of 
the martyrs. It is a grandly Irish manner of upholding the Pro- 
testant right of private judgment. Londonderry has especially 
done itself great credit, by its special gift of religious rowdyism. 
Mobbing a Unitarian preacher is a conclusive argument in favor of 
the Trinity. It certainly is one which our friends cannot use in 
reply. I shall not however be surprised to hear that some sen- 
sible people will be led by these proceedings to look into the Uni- 
tarian controversy for themselves; and when sensible people begin 
to inquire, I do not think we need fear the result. 

Yours, faithfully, 
8. ALFRED STHINTHAL. 


MANOHESTER, February 23d, 1877. 


FROM CHICAGO. 


THE two wings of the Episcopal church are flappipg at each 
other lustily, and between the two, the body or the prayer-book is 
likely to suffer. One party charges that the party of the other 
part is likely to make future revisals of the book. But the party 
of the second part assures the world that up to the hundred and 
seventy-seventh centennial and beyond it shall continue to pray 
the same prayers, and that no possible changes are conceivable 
during generations to come for evermore. But in turn it charges 
that the first party is rapidly drifting in doctrine. The reformed 
wing is completely reformed. It is, in fact, all right, and now 
looks over to the other wing and ruffles its quills with disapproval. 
It vites Bishop McLaren, who has recently said that the church has 
sloughed off Calvinism and nowconsiders baptismal regeneration 
as one of her brightest jewels. It cites the fact that of the eighteen 
regular Protestant Episcopal churches of Chicago only Trinity now 
remains evangelical, the rest having become ritualistic. 

The Advance, in an admirable article, bemoans the revival of Sec- 
ond Adventism by Mr. Moody’s special followers. It is a fact that 
Mr. Moody himself expects a second coming of Jesus in the flesh; 
his church here is in the hands of a Second Adventist; so also are 
several of the special efforts left in his wake. Supernaturalism, 
bloody sacrifices, substituted righteousness, then miracles, then 
the Lord in the clouds, and a grand theocracy over all the earth. 
Mr. Moody has this lesson to learn, that the intense study of a 
single book may render a man incapable of understanding that 
book. Mr. Moody studies only the Bible, until he literalizes its 
images and orientalisms, and meanwhile knows nothing of the facts 
about the Bible. 

The Methodist paper is anxious to know if we are to have a 
Moody sect. It says emphatically that there is a tendency to 
throw aside church organizations. It is also getting tired of hear- 
ing about conversion as coming into the ‘“‘ark;” or ‘ being lifted 
into the life boat,” or getting “a ticket ona through train,” This 
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is rather hypercritical,; for Mr. Moody certainly did speak of being 
drawn up out of a lion’s den, and made free use of the fireman’s 
ladder. 

The Times has indulged lately in several capital hits at so-called 
scientific lectures, and is doing good service. It is specially caustic 
in its strictures upon puffing life insurance and other business 
affairs from the pulpit. 

Missionary work in the Northwest is of vital importance, and 
there is plenty to do. It needs men without *“ great expectations,” 
if they can be found. There are liberals, or outsiders as the Or- 
thodox call them, everywhere. These people are not often ready 
for organization. They need help in many ways. Most of them 
are dissenters only, They have only seen the folly of current 
ereeds, the evils of the bondage of the soul to crude interpretations 
of the Hebrew Seriptures. The work must be very largely sowing 
on the waters. Pardee has started out to try his soul and grow 
patient. He reports considerable success along the line of the 
Northwestern. 

A Methodist preacher was in the Third Church on Sunday, who 
has just been compelled to break the bonds and come out. He has 
been meditating the deed for about a year, and has been in corres- 
pondence with our secretary. He seems to be sincere, and will 
now have a chance to show his strength and tenacity. 

A note full of good cheer comes in from Jones, whose genius for 
good nature makes the Orthodox take to him almost as readily as 
the Liberals. He has to speak in so many places at once—or 
ought to—that he thinks of establishing a radical telephone lec- 
ture bureau. 

Forbush is placarding the city everywhere with Atheneum notes. 
If anybody can make the organization thrive, he will. He is put- 
ting his whole soul into it, and using common sense in his methods. 


LITERATURE. 
MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Mr. Navat’s article in the March Atlantic on newspaper 
book-reviewing, has justly attracted attention, When we 
consider how dependent the average reader is on the current 
reviews of books for his guidance—if not indeed his abso- 
lute acquaintance with the volumes in question—we see the 
importance of this branch of modern writing. There is also 
a higher phase of this department, from which we may safely 
say the average reader again takes his final impressions— 
this time not so much as to individual books as to authors. 
Great names shine in literature, and the busy man or woman 
seeks an interpreter of these writers. False or correct ideas 
are obtained, the difference arising from the capability or 
honesty of the medium critic ; medium between the great 
author and the hurried reader. Therefore we hail with sat- 
tsfaction so excellent a book as this.* It hag been on the 
bookseller’s counter some time, but it is not an ephemeral 
production. Mr. Hutton is the leading mind of the London 
Spectator, and has done much to elevate the tone and schol- 
arship of newspaper criticism. These articles on Goethe, 
Clough, Matthew Arnold, Wordsworth, Hawthorne, George 
Eliot, are fine testimonies to the possibilities of this field. 
Many a student of the above-named authors can find in 
these thoughtful, conscientious chapters new light on old 
subjects. Here isa book, made up of newspaper contribu- 
tions, that goes below surface features, and ina lucid manner 
reveals the tendencies, intellectual drifts, literary movements, 
of the times. Analysis has here a fine scope, and fills it,1 

But I wished to draw attention to the admirable preface 
which the author wrote for the American edition. In it are 
some noteworthy suggestions in regard to criticism—sug- 
gestions with avenues of application leading out, wide and 
inviting. I shall pursue but one or two, and those a short 
distance. 


“Tt is folly,” he says, “to Suppose that because a critic 


*Hutton’s Essays in Literary Criticism. 


stands far beneath the author he tries to interpret he must 
therefore be passing his true limits directly he begins to 
note deficiencies. It is the characteristic of all great au- 
thors to teach those who saturate themselves with their 
works, where those works fall beneath the standard which 
they themselves have set up.” In this extract three valuable 
principles of high criticism are embodied, 7. e., that every 
author sets his own standard by which another than himself, 
though inferior in ability, can best try his several produc- 
tions: and next, that the work of a true critic is interpreta- 
tion ; not assault, not idolatry, but sympathetic translation. 
And at the heart of all one must pervade his mind with the 
work, the writings of the author in hand, to properly speak 
about him. Hutton says, ‘saturate,’ but I think of rags 
and benzine at that word. Can a reviewer with constantly 
accumulating work do this? Has he the time? That de- 
pends. No one man should undertake to conduct an entire 
literary journal. Such an attempt was made in Boston re- 
cently. The editor is now in an asylum, irrevocably robbed 
of reason. Division of labor, the assignment of certain 
classes of works to certain individuals, accomplishes the end . 
as no other method can. For setting aside the over-labor, 
there is the utter inability on the part of one mind to inter- 
pret all authors. Moreover, “saturation” ig impossible 
through lack of time. 

Let me quote another passage as indicative of what con- 
stitutes the higher newspaper criticism: “For myself, I 
heartily believe that when the great wave of self-questioning 
impulse which has unsettled our religious beliefs has spent 
its force, we shall find that it has not carried away, but 
established, that divine creed which it will certainly have 
transformed and transfigured. Nevertheless, in the mean- 
time it is clear that a great literary school will have been 
produced by that self-questioning spirit, and a school whose 
members have endured much more of the pain of puzzling 
over the enigma of life than of the joy of solving it, though 
in Wordsworth they most of them found, and all of them 
might have found, some of that light which comes only in 
the most exalted moments of self-knowledge, but which then 
assures us that at bottom the conscience of man is the key 
to the science of the universe, and not the science of the 
universe the key to the conscience of man.” This is a long 
sentence, but it contains for me a self-evident proposition. 
No man could write thus who had not a comprehensive and 
penetrating theory of modern literature and modern thought. 
Such a theory (plastic and improvable) every critic should 
have. It is a fundamental requirement of high criticism. 
Kyerything reviewed is then sure of location, relation—will 
not stand isolated. Judicious rank, proper allotments, will 
then more surely fall on each new work as it comes to the 
public with exaggerated claims (especially in science, theol- 
ogy and reform), and that fine sense of coherency and in- 
wovenness which is a product of our evolutionary instinct 
will prevail. Too much are our reviews of books dislocated 
theses ; judgments estranged from a systematic testing of 
literature ; erratic, half-hour guesses. 

Hutton is a clearer, terser critic than Whipple, yet as pro- 
found. More varied, too, in approaches to his subject. 
Take this passage from the essay on “The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold:” “The ‘lyrical cry,’ as he himself has finely des- 
ignated the voice in which the true poetic exaltation of feel- 
ing expresses itself, is to be found in « multitude of places 
in his poems, but in him it neither utters the dejection of 
the wounded spirit nor the joy of the victorious spirit, but 
rather the calm of a steadfast equanimity in conflict with an 
unconquerable and yet also unconquering destiny—a firm 
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mind without either deep shadows of despair or high lights 
of faith, only the lucid dusk of an intellectual twilight.” 
f call that an admirable hit at the centre of Arnold’s char- 
acteristics as a poet. Such criticism bears its marks, palps- 
ble to all, disclosing seriousness of purpose with fairness and 
frankness—interpretation, in fine, which cannot leave out the 
defects while it brings forth the excellencies. George Ripley 
wears deservedly many honors in the field of criticism, but 
like Curtis he has always preferred the title “ genial critic,” 
which never means the critic in his full functions and at his 
best. Mr. Howells, of the Aélantic, is a pleasant writer, and 
serves up many a dainty dish in the reviews, but he too often 
toys with words, and unduly carves some prettiness or ex- 
pands some trifle until the substance vanishes into shadow. 
For a fine model, I repeat, of modern literary criticism, 
Richard Holt Hutton is ever commendable. Roa, BY 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
Easter Hymns. Compiled by J. E. C. Chapman. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. For sale in New York by E. P. Dutton, 
713 Broadway, and Pott & Amory. 

As the great festival of Easteris near, devout minds in every 
communion will gladly welcome this admirably selected and beau- 
tiful little volume to their joyous and thankful meditations on the 
Resurrection of their Lord and Saviour. It contains hymns of the 
ancient and modern church; and readers of our own branch of it 
will find the revered and familiar names of Henry Ware, Jr., and 
E. H. Sears among the authors. The accomplished sditress was 
among the lambs of our lamented Gannett’s flock, and the book 
opens witha graceful introduction from the pen of Rey. J. I. T. 
Coolidge, her uncle. F, A. FARLEY. 


BuACKWOOD’S FOR FEBRUARY. 

The subject of voluntary relief to the sufferers in war is dis- 
cussed by one who views the matter from the standpoint of a sol- 
dier, as well as a practical philanthropist. A suggestive paper on 
«The Situation in America,” speaks of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as containing mischievous; fallacies unperceived by the 
founders of the republic. It speaks thus of Washington, ‘‘ It would 
be hard for any person to look upon his portrait and believe that 
he admitted the equality of many men, not to speak ofall.” The 
writer of the article speaks from the standpoint of a sympathizer 
with the late Confederate States of America. ‘‘*The Woman 
Hater’ is interesting as usual, and a new serial, entitled ‘‘Pauline,” 
is commenced is this number. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

Tue Crapie OF THE CuRist. A Study in Primitive Christianity. By Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. Cloth, $1.75. 

Tux Best READING. Edited by Frederic Beecher Perkins, Cloth, $1.75. 

From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

Tur Lire AND WritinGs oF St.Joun. By James M, Macdonald, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dean Howson. Cloth, $5. 

Epoous or ANcieNT History. THe ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 
Cloth, $1. 


By Charles Merivale, D.D. 


MAGAZINES. 
BANKERS’ MAGazine. March. 
Unitarian Review. March- 
Lisrary JournaL. February. 


ART NOTES. 


Tose who admire Corot will find several fair examples of 
this master at Cottier’s, 144 5th Ave., and besides these, a 
large Daubigny, in which the artist hardly appears at his 
best; several paintings by the Maris Brothers; a Constable 
that well illustrates his relation to French landscape; a Rous- 
seau; and a water-color by Lessore of great breadth, to wit: 
about 10 feet. 


Tux painters of Florence, Rome, Parma and Venice painted 
for the pleasure it gave, just as at a later time in the same coun- 


try singers sang for the love of it. The glory of the Italian 
schools is this: that without a system of doctrines and with- 
out unity of direction, but by the sole force of genius, they 
produced the greatest of masters and the greatest of works 
since the period of the Greeks. The honor of the French 
school—due in great measure to the influence of the Royal 
Academy—is that it represents thought and reason, some- 
times severe, sometimes acute; and that it includes a great 
number of men, who, if not painters in the absolute sense, 
are at least picturesque moralists and judicious observers, 
whose pencils have served to move the heart or instruct the 
reason.—DELABORDE. 


Mr. Wautstter has been decorating a dining-room. He 
terms his work, “Harmony in Blue and Gold—the Pea- 
cock Room.” The color-scheme of the whole room, ceiling 
included, consists of blue on a gold, or gold on a blue 
ground; its forms are also elaborately varied with shelf and 
bracket-work for the holding and display of blue china. The 
eye of the peacock’s feathers is the leading decorative 
multiple, lavishly varied with pattern-work from the breast 
and throat plumage. Beyond this, at the farther end of the 
room, there is a superb design, covering a space of about 
fourteen feet, of two peacocks combatting, the eye of one of 
them being supplied by a real emerald, that of the other by a 
diamond, and on the three shutters are other larger paintings 
of peacocks, blue on gold. All these are very fine works, 
Mr. Whistler having gone straight to nature for the study of 
the birds.—Acaprmy. 


Wincetemann and De Quincy have maintained that the 
object of the painter or the sculptor is to represent, not a 
particular man, but humanity. This is a confusion of the 
domain of metaphysics and that of art. The former rises 
from the particular to the general. It robs individuals of 
their proper characters, in order that it may consider only 
their common traits and the universal conditions of their 
existence. The process of art is entirely different. It re- 
gards, not abstract generality, but determinate perfection. 
If the painter, under the pretext of “the grand,” eliminates 
from his figures everything particular, to what end will he 
come? To the academic style—cold, monotonous, almost 
mechanical, fatal to inspiration, rejected of all true artists. 
Consult the great masters. They will tell you that, first of 
all, the living human form is necessary, and in order that it 
may live, it must be individual and determinate. Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo and Poussin, by no means realists, were of 
this opinion.—Saisser. 


Tue new school of artistic house-decoration, which is doing 
good service in many things but not in all, is absolutely 
intolerant of imitated woods, rejecting them utterly and 
universally. There is, however, something to be said on the 
other side. With regard to the moral difficulty, we venture 
to affirm that if we look it fairly in the face it will vanish 
utterly. It is argued that imitative woods are deceitful. The 
plain truth is that they are not deceitful at all. However 
deftly the graining may be done, there is always such an im- 
mense difference in surface texture between painted wood 
and wood bare as the plane left it, that the eye detects it at 
the first glance. 

Passing from the moral to the artistic side of the matter, 
we venture to affirm that graining has certain artistic qual- 
ities which are not altogether nor in all circumstances to be 
despised. If excessive or obtrusive it is bad but if used 
reasonably it has the great merit of avoiding the dullness of 
a perfectly uniform surface, which is always wearisome to 
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the eye and almost intolerable in large spaces; in fact the 
imitations of woods have some of the most important merits 
which belong to the real woods themselves, though not all. 
The imitation has the variety of the original and may come 
pretty close to its color, but cannot have its texture——Ham- 
ERTON. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES. 


Rev. Olay McCauley on “ William Ellery Channing,” reported in the Com- 
monwealth. 

From Jonathan Edwards we turn to William Ellery Chan- 
ning, and in order that we may comprehend the views of the 
latter, let us first consider the man. The religious life of the 
household in which Channing’s youth was spent was oyer- 
shadowed by the theology of Calvin; but very early he began 
to assert his personal independence and dignity. As a 
schoolboy, gentle and fearless, his fellows acknowledged his 
superiority. At the age of thirteen the boy began what he 
afterwards called a slightly religious growth. In college the 
tendency of the thought of the time was toward skepticism, 
but he moved safely through these perilous years; his high 
moral nature and earnestness protected him from error. 
Humanity became the one object of his meditations and 
efforts. 'Thenceforth it was his conviction that he must do 
for mankind something worthy of his great faith, and he 
determined that this work could best be done in the Chris- 
tian ministry. After a struggle, he made a formal consecra- 
tion of himself to God, and with a calm purpose to do a 
noble work for his fellow-beings, and a clear mental vision, 
he became more and more conscious of the possession of 
inward power. He was a rare illustration of his own theory 
that man is what he becomes through an original personal 
power; that man is the artificer of his own fortune. His 
interest in his chosen work rapidly increased, and he became 
more and more self-reliant. His revolt from Calvinism came 
from his moral repulsion of the dogma of the original sinful- 
ness of man; and in a Christ-like spirit he even sought to 
excuse his most violent assailants, In the full maturity of 
his manhood we see yet the same character we have followed 
from childhood, only freer, brighter, larger in his love, more 
buoyant in his hopes. He stands before us, a strong, self- 
personality, filled with a conviction of the dignity and the 
divinity of the human soul. His utterances show him to be 
a recipient and channel for the new and best thought of his 
time. At first he studied with the utmost humility the 
Scriptures, and he was persuaded that the improvement of 
the heart was of infinitely more importance than the enlarge- 
ment of the understanding. At the Federal street church he 
preached that man was God’s free child, and that life was 
God’s plan for training his children to be partakers cf his 
holiness aud divinity. 

The lecturer quoted abundantly from Dr. Channing’s ser- 
mons at the time of his Federal street pastorate to indicate 
the ground he occupied at that period. “Let us beware,” 
he preached, “lest we take a less than Jesus for our guide.” 

If there was ever a lover of personal liberty, it was William 
Hillery Channing, and consequently in 1812 he said he could 
not speak of God and the Father in the laaguage which the 
Calvinistic system suggested; and in 1815 he took the leader- 
ship in what is known as the Unitarian controversy, declar- 
ing that wherever true piety and love existed there was real 
Christianity. Ina famous discourse at Baltimore he said 
human reason must be the interpreter of the Bible, and more- 
over we must look beyond the letter to the spirit. “ We know 
that God is morally perfect,” he asserted; “hence the doc- 


trines of the popular religion concerning God’s relations 
towards man are not true.” He followed this line of argu- 
ment up with the moral argument against the old system, 
declaring that Calvinism was not true because reason forbade 
us to believe in a Deity who failed to possess moral excellence. 
He recognized the inner monitor as the present voice of 
God, and proclaimed the divinity of human nature. “In the 
soul is the fountain of all divine truth,” he said. The power 
of Christ lay in his moral perfection, and the grand miracle 
was in the character of Jesus. Dr. Channing had one last 
grand trial. It was the attack of Theodore Parker and the 
transcendentalists on the supernatural character of the faith 
he had preached. But serene in the possession of his own 
faith, he beheld in vision the final accomplishment of the 
work he had begun. 

In moral dignity Dr. Channing was perhaps never sur- 
passed. For himself he seemed to have made real his con- 
viction, that “man must start believing there is something 
greater within him than in the whole material creation; than 
in all worlds which press on the eye or ear.” His character 
seemed to confirm his fath that “of all discoveries man needs 
to make is that of the self-forming power within, in which 
there is more of divinity than in the force which impels the 
outward universe.” Through this moral exaltation Dr. 
Channing has become immortal in human memory, and 
takes a place of permanent importance in the development 
of religious thought. Personal emancipation, so necessary 
to all growth, is made whenever his testimony to individual 
worth is heard. Faithfulness to the highest truth is gained, 
and longing for yet better knowledge is awakened whenever 
he is taken for a guide. Truth, beauty and goodness become 
objects of present desire whenever he is metas teacher. His 
character confirmed his faith and was a grand witness to the 
possible moral attainments of men. His life was not only a 
personal aspiration, but a ministry to his fellow beings. To 
make men conscious of their divine birthright, to aid them 
to gain the eternal witness of childship to God, to arouse in 
them determination to be their own masters, supreme as 
souls over their bodies, representing in life that which was 
purest and most lovely in thought—to accomplish these 
things he labored with all his strength. He saw in every 
human being a spiritual brother, and therefore for the poor, 
for the vicious, for the wretched and suffering, he felé an 
earnest solicitude. All grades of human condition had part 
in his prayers and purposes. His supreme desire was that 
all men should become happier and better, and his importance 
was in the impulse he gave to religious thought. Through 
him religious thought made its most successful struggle in 
New England for emancipation. We are now mentally free 
largely because he labored to make us free. Never had the 
right of the human mind to untrammelled action in religious 
inquiry a more valiant champion than was he. To-day there 
is between us and him a haif century of intellectual activity, 
and we are forced to admit that there are many things which 
seemed to be truths to him, which we cannot all accept; yet 
his image appears to us to-day sublime in moral grandeur 
and radiant in his love for mankind. 


THE PLACE WHERE THE SUN Jumps A Day.—Chatham Island, lying off 
the coast of New Zealand, in the South Pacific Ocean, is just in the line of 
demarkation between dates. There at high 12 Sunday noon Monday 
begins. Sunday comes into a man's house on the east side, and becomes 
Monday by the time it passes out the western door. A mun sits down to 
his noonday dinner on Sunday, and it is Monday noon before he finishes 
it. There Saturday is Sunday, and Sunday is Monday, and Monday 
becomes suddenly transferred into Tuesday, It is a good piace for peo- 
ple who haye lost much time, for by taking an early start they can always 
get ahead on Chatham Island, 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ALL THE CHILDREN. 

I supposz if all the children 

Who have lived through ages long, 
Were collected and inspected, 

They would make a wondrous throng. 

Oh, the babble of the Babel ! 

Oh, the flutter of the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us. 


Think of all the men and wemen, 
Who are now and who have been, 
Every nation since creation, 
That this world of ours has seen ; 
And of all them, not any 
But was once a baby small; 
While of children, oh, how many 
Never haye grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed or spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
Ere they knew that earth was sweet, 
And indeed, I wonder whether, 
If we reckon ey’ry birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There is room for them on earth ? 


Who will wash their smiling faces ? 
Who their saucy ears will box ? 

Who will dress them, and caress them ? 
Who will darn their little socks ? 

‘Where are arms enough to hold them ? 
Hands to pat each shining head ? 

Who will praise them ? who will scold them ? 
Who will pack them off to bed ? 


Little, happy Christian children, 
Little savage children too, 
In all stages of all ages 
That our planet ever knew— 
Little princes and princesses, 
Little beggars wan and faint; 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint, 


Only think of the confusion 
Such a motley crowd would make; 
And the clatter of their chatter, 
And the things that they would break | 
Oh, the babbel of the Babel ! 
Oh, the flutter of the fuss | 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 
And to finish off with us. 
—Selected. 


HISTORY OF A DROP OF WATER. 


(Translated for Tae Inquirer, from the German of A. W. Grube.) 


BY ©. 0. SHACKFORD. 


From the lap of the great wide sea leaped up in the bright 
sunlight thousands and thousands of little drops, like playful 
children in the lap of their mother, and were tossed hither 
and thither by the wind. One little one of the innumerable 
Drop family was especially frolicsome and wished always to 
leap up the highest ; but with his brothers he always fell 
back again into the mother’s lap. Sometimes he got upon 
the fin of a dolphin and was carried a long distance, and with 
him skipped aloft ; but he could never go higher than the 
fish itself, and when this fell down and dived under, then 
must he too follow. He was drawn back to the water as 
if he were tied to it by a string. But when he looked up- 
wards to the clear blue sky, which like another ocean arched 
itself over the sea, and in which the beaming sun took its 
walk, a desire to travel took possession of him, an eager 
longing to mount up through the air to the clouds, and to 


sail with these through the blue etherial sea, and to look 


down upon the earth from above. Then the little drop 
offered a prayer to the sun that he would draw him up to 
himself and take him with him in his great journey around 
the earth. The courageous heart of the little fellow pleased 
the dear sun and he granted his prayer. Immediately he 
sent down some of his beams, and in an instant these went 
under the water in order to take up the little drop with them 
into the air. They also took with them a great host of drops, 
so that the little drop might not want companions, but the 
traveller did not perceive this, for they were ail changed by 
the sun into invisible vapor. 

In swiftest flight they hastened up towards the sun, as- 
cending higher and higher until they were very dizzy. When 
they had mounted sufficiently high they came to a current of 
air; for rivers are in the atmosphere as well as upon the 
earth, though there they are made of air. They sprang into 
this air current and weré immediately borne by it over the 
sea towards the land. Like practised swimmers, they did 
not waste much time, but in one hour they had gone a hun- 
dred miles. That was a delight, so swiftly to sail throngh the 
ocean of air, much faster than fishes could swim or birds 
could fly. And how astonished were they when far beneath 
them an entirely new world disclosed itself. They looked down 
upon the green meadows and the waving cornfields, upon 
trees, bushes, cities and villages. Here a husbandman was 
ploughing the field with his yoke of oxen, there the horseman 
was mounted upon his spirited steed; here an eagle flew up 
towards the invisible company of drops as if he would greet 
them, and then shot down again like an arrow, there hopped 
about in the thick-leaved woods all sorts of beautiful birds 
and sang. All was new to them, for when they lay hidden 
in the lap of their mother sea they had never even dreamed 
of seeing anything like a city, a horse or a field. 

In their great amazement and joy they had not observed 
thatthe sun had sunk lower and lower in the heavens; now it 
disappeared. Then it seemed to our little drop, who in the 
beginning had been in the highest spirits, not so pleasant a 
a thing to be up in the high regions of air where it became 
every moment colder and colder. The poor drop looked 
about for some shelter, but there was no inn where to 
obtain a night’s lodging in all these bare fields of air. He 
thought therefore that he would rather pass the night upon 
the earth which had smiled upon him in so friendly a man- 
ner with its meadows, trees and flowers. Nosooner thought 
than done. Softly and unseen he came down, and the far- 
ther he came the denser he was. He felt himself changed 
from invisible vapor to a visible water-drop and fell faster 
and faster and at length reached a rose bush. A half- 
bloomed bud opened for him its hospitable doors and he 
slipped quickly in and found in the little house a fragrant 
bed all ready for him to sleep in for the night. 

When the morning dawned and the sky grew red in the 
east, the little drop was also awake and saw with glad sur- 
prise how it had passed the night among the tender leaf-buds 
which glistened like the morning sunbeams. Fresh and 
joyful he came out of his fragrant bed and placed himself 
upon the outside of the petal. Here he awaited the coming 
of the dear sun, and when he, glorious and majestic, ascended 
the heavens like a king, he bid him good-morning. The sun 
rejoiced in the clear, bright drop, and mirrored in him his 
brightness, so that he shone brighter thana diamond. “Take 
me again to thyself, O dear sun, and let me again journey 
with thee far away over the earth.” So spoke the little drop 
to the morning sun, and he heard his prayer. His beams 
drew him quickly up into the sky, and merrily he swept 
again oyer cities and countries, oyer mountain and valley, 
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But as the day became continually hotter and more sultry | pickerel swam up flapped and sprang upon the bright sur- 


his strength left the presumptuous fellow and he wished to 
stop and rest. Yet there was in his path no spear of grass, 
no bush, no shade, for the tired wanderer. He could have 
cried out of mere weariness, and he cried out in his need to 
the good sun: “Let me go down to the earth, or to my 
mother the sea.” When he had thus spoken he heard thou- 
sands and thousands of little voices above and around him, 
who all joined in his prayer, for they were his brothers who 
floated invisibly near him and who had faithfully accom- 
panied the bold adventurer. Then the dear sun pitied them 
and sent acool wind which collected all the little drops into a 
gray cloud, that became larger and larger as more drops 
assembled. At first in the thick mist the brothers did not 
know each other, crowding and squeezing among themselves, 
and they could not tell what was the matter until all at once 
they saw themselves changed into visible round water drops, 
when taking one another by the hand they hastened in 
swift course to the earth. What a rattling and spattering 
when the little troop reached the ground! Men said, “It 
rains.” Our little hero with a part of the drop alighted upon 
a mountain. But the fall did him no harm; like a wide- 
awake and frisky fellow he sprang down the bare slope of 
the rock, and his little brothers after him like soldiers after 
their leader. Soon a whole band of them pressed together, 
and they stuck so close to one another that they formed a 
foaming brook, which boldly rushed along in the glad wan- 
tonness of youth. If they came toa sharp-cornered stone 
which lay right in their path as if to stop them, then it was 
who should first leap over it, and our little general always 
made the highest jump. Sometimes he hopped upon a 
strawberry-vine which grew along the margin of the brook, 
and he gladly nestled in the white flower or got upon the 
red berries, as if he would try how they tasted; or he scrain- 
bled upon the leaf of an overhanging alder, and rocked there 
so long that he got behind his companions in the brook, and 
then he strove lustily to catch up with them. 

When they had thus hopped along together for some dis- 
tance, always descending, they heard in the valley beyond 
something clapping, and when they came nearer they saw a 
house where were two great round hewn stones, and two 
mules which a man all covered with white dust was loading 
with sacks. Behind the house-a great wheel turned and 
turned without stopping, over which the brook impetuously 
rushed. 

It was a mill. The wheel turned mill-stones within as 
large as those lying on the ground faster than a boy whirls 
his top, and the stones worked diligently at grinding the corn. 
But what giant possessed the strength to turn the wheel so 
as to hurl those stones around and around so swiftly? No 
other than our little drops, which sprang by thousands over 
the wheel and trod upon it so strongly that it inclined itself 
before them. How little and insignificant is one water- 
drop by itself, in truth a poor drop! But when the little 
ones unite together, hold fast to one another like brothers, 
then they gain the strength. of giants and are great. The 
little drop, with his brothers, who were behind- him, made 
courageously the neck-breaking leap, and as he plunged down 
it seemed as if the foaming whirlpool under the wheel would 
prove his grave. But soon he came up again with good 
heart and swam on as quietly and contented as if nothing 


had happened to him. His course led to a pond into which 


the brook emptied itself. Ducks and geese were swimming 
in the pond. The frogs took up their abode on its margin, 
and while they sunned themselves they kept up lustily their 
croaking roundelay, Out of the muddy bottom the carp and 


face of the watery mirror as wantonly as if they had been 
dolphins of the sea. This afforded great sport to our little 
drop, and he concluded to remain for a while in this little 
world. He chose the ducks for his ships with which up to 
the brook and down the pond across and back he navigated 
around; the frogs were his ponies which he mounted boldly 
in order to leap over the grass and take rides in the meadow. 
(To be Concluded, ) 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM ITALY. 


THERE are quite too many desperate fighters for the means of 
subsistence in this fair Florence. Beggars are ubiquitous and most 
importunate. You cannot darken the doors of church or palace or 
leave a card at a hotel or a friend’s house without being annoyed 
by their dolorous sing-song, and, not seldom, pulled by the sleeve. 


Once inside the Cascine or the Boboli, and you are safe for a season, — 


but the moment you leave those sauctuaries, what between them 
and the ceaseless clamors and pursuit of the most diabolical hack- 
drivers on earth, the poor forestiere has all he can do to keep his 
feet from kicking, and his lips from cursing. 

Florence does not seem to be in a very happy frame of mind, 
from the small boys up. Taxes are high, business wretchedly dull, 
not a hotel in towu half full, vacant lodging-houses in all quarters, 
artists without orders, theatres deserted—in short, all the indica- 
tions of decadence. ‘The town they say has lost forty thousand 
inhabitants since the capitol was removed to Rome. Straagers too 
complain in turn of many things that have changed for the worse, 
especially of the habit of locking up, or drawing curtains before 
pictures onee freely exhibited, and of charging unreasonable fees at 
the galleries. And indeed when Jobn Bull or Brother Jonathan 
has his wife and half a dozen boys and girls in his train, frequent 
visits to the Uffiztior the Pitti at a france a head per visit make 
in time a severe draft on a precarious income. ‘The galleries too 
are wretchedly cold. Divine as Raphael’s Madounas are, blessed 
and lovely as are the angels of Fra Angelico, and noble the saints 
and prophets of Fra Bartclommeo, still the feeling that you are 
paying the added price of Bronchitis or Diphtheria for the priyi- 
lege of enjoying such heavenly society is a sad deduction from the 
blessing. Too many of the finest pietures in Florence are in dark 
chapels, so that a very bright day and a peeuliar time of day are 
essential to detect their beauties. This is of course an extra 
stimulus to the genuine lover and earnest student of art, but to the 
average hard-working time-fighting. tourist it is a mere twisting 
of necks and wearing out of shoe leather and of optic nerves to no 
good end. 

We find the climate of Florence on the whole much better for 
neryes and spirits than that of Stuttgart. We have had scarcely 
any severe weather, and have managed by a judicious mixture of 
coke with our wood to keep our little parlor comfortable. 

FLORENCE, February, 1877. Boop. 


FROM FLORIDA. 


To the Editor of the Inquirer : 

In obedience to your request I send you this: F 

The political condition of the country could hardly be more 
chaotic, short of actual revolution, or a bloody attempt at change 
of dynasty. We are here on a broad scale presented with the 
old impressive truth, ‘‘Nothing without an equivalent.” The 
higher conditions of the animal world and democratic civilization 
with the rest are experimentally eyolyed from struggling inner 
essences and divine possibilities. Whatever we may think of the 
disturbers and the disturbing elements, there is, it is confidently 
believed, method and shape in the upheavals—a working out of 
political wisdom—a providence in the unfoldings and tendencies. 
fn accordance with this view the general feeling happily is that 
amid the national rejoicings, we shall not go beyond the line of 
safety. Our institutions are nearer to their salvation from jeal- 
ousies, corruption, sin against the Holy Ghost and the publie trea- 
sury, than when we first believed in republicanism. 

Though the human nature of the Republican and Unionist may, 
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in the war, have differed very much from the human nature of de- 
mocracy and secession in these parts, since that crisis the balance of 
moral character is, no doubt, practically restored between the two 
parties. In the matter of honesty, the claim to exclusiveness is not 
to be set up on either side. In this respect by the nature of things, 
the native whites in their political affiliations are the same on the 
one part and on the other, showing some integrity and a great deal 
of crookedness. 
Washington, and tor the short thread of this communication. 
Equally good authorities here in Florida say, the one that Hayes 
gained the day, the other that Tilden conquered. 

But there is in this State, a general agreement that the Northern 
Republican adventurer, supported by the ignorant negro vote, 
is the disturbing element and bane. Whoever comes among the 

' blacks wanting to be governor and wearing the badge of their 

- great deliver, Lincoln, has as a matter of course been their man. 
The dominion of such a person, particularly over his colored sub- 
ordinates—blind and most arbitrary ruler alive, it is said—has been 
oppressive and disgusting. Hence enough white republicans with 
better informed blacks turned the scale in the late campaign in 
favor of Drew, the present Democratic governor. I have heard 
of no intimidation; only of some fraudulent voting, some annoy- 
ance from black inspectors of election. 

Yours, truly, W. M. B. 
ROSEWOOD, Fuoripa, February, 1877. 


FROM INDIANAPOLIS. — 


Untty Church does its work as best it can with the means at its 
command. Itis slowly and steadily growing in numbers and in- 
fluence, end the prevailing sentiment seems to be that, practically, 
Unitarianism proper is stronger in Indianapolis now than ever be- 
fore. Its advocates point to the settlement of men like Bartlett 
and Reed, by Evangelical churches, as a weighty evidence of whole- 
some respect for the work which Unity Church is doing. It is 
heavily burdened with debt, which its financially-weak member- 
ship find it very difficult to carry, and while this is the case, the 
problem of its permanence must remain unsolved. 

A series of special meetings was held in Unity Church from Feb- 
ruary 16th to February 25th, inclusive. Revs.J. L. Jones, C. W. 
Wendte and J. H. Heywood took part in the work. The papers 
heralded it as a Unitarian revival, which indeed it was; conducted 
in Unitarian fashion, quietly, and, as we think, successfully. 
Wendte gave two grand sermons, on ‘‘ The Royal Road to Happi- 
ness,’ and ‘‘What do Unitarians Believe?” Jones gave a week 
of hard work, speaking of ‘“‘ Religion: A Slow Growth, not a Sud- 
den Gift;’’. ‘The Religious Lessons of Daniel Deronda;” ‘‘The 
Economies of Religion,” and other topics equally good, while Bro. 
Heywood closed the series with two excellent discourses on ‘‘The 
Man Christ Jesus,” and ‘‘ Foregleams of Immortality.” 

There has been no great increase of nominal membership as the 
result of these meetings, but numbers have been attracted to the 
church who never came before, and who seem tu find there what 
they were searching for, and a fresh inspiration for work and sacri- 
fice has come to those already with us. ‘The helpfulness of the 
work done is so evident that it will not be strange if the experi- 
ment is repeated annually. INDIANAPOLIS, 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON PREACHED FEB. 4, 
1877, BY REY. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


[We publish at Mr. Clarke’s request the following extract, 
which was crowded out last week.—Ep. Inquirer. | 


‘*Something must certainly be wrong in the theology of our Bos- 
ton churches, or in their methods of action, when with all our ap- 
paratus and appliances, our church members, ministers, Sunday 
services, prayer meetings and various methods, we have to get Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey to come from Chicago to show us how to 
preach and sing and pray in order to convert the people of Boston. 
As far as the Orthodox are concerned, the fault is not in the men, 
but in their theology; in a false view of man as naturally the child 
of the devil, and not naturally the child of God; in a false view of 
God as a being who must be appeased by the blood of his son be- 
fore he can forgive sinners, and in a false view of the Holy Spirit, 
as one who ‘visits as a transient guest,’ instead of one who is very 
nigh us always, in our mouth and our heart, whenever we are will- 
ing to be led by him, and to be guided, inspired, purified, strength- 


That is too mueh of a labyrinth for the powers at 


ened, comforted and lifted up. If the Unitarians, with a better 
theology, have not done much more, it is I think that we have 
thus far been too negative. We are satisfied in defending our 
position, and have not gone forward as we ought. We have not re- 
ceived the full realizing sense of the power and value of our belief 
on its affirmative side. We cannot then find fault with our Ortho- 
dox brethren, for if they build better than they know, we know 
better than we build. 

“But since matters are thus let us be glad that we can have 
such a revival as this, for it must do a great deal of good. It is 
something to have the Orthodox churches of Boston united, if only 
temporarily, in their attack on the common enemy. It would be 
better if they would make a permanent league anda real union. If 
they were large enough to be able to take in wll Christians, that 
would be better still. But we must not expect too much at once, 
They are trying to add to godliness brotherly kindness; some 
time or other they will take the last step, and add to brotherly 
kindness charity or universal love. 

‘“‘T have heard Mr. Moody, and mean to hear him again as often 
asITamable. Thus far what strikes me most is this, that the best 
things he says are those which we Unitarians have been hearing for 
fifty years, He preaches the importance of work, and how every 
man must use his talent for God; he preaches that love is greater 
than knowledge or faith or profession; he preaches that love to 
man is the same sort of love as love to God; that charity and piety 
are one; he says that he would prefer less religion and more right- 
eousneis, This is no news to us, but it must be to a good many 
who hear him. Mr. Moody was born and brought up a Unitarian, 
and I cannot help thinking that if a man is to be an Orthodox re- 
vivalist it helpshima great deal to have a.good foundstion of 
Unitarian conviction to build vpon, And [also willingly grant that 
a Unitarian minister is all the better for having a good Orthodox 
experience to build on, TI think the Orthodox may learn something 
from us, but we also may learn agreat dealfrom them. Instead cf 
criticising their methods, let us try to be inspired by their zeal. It 
will be a good thing for the Unitarian churches in Boston to have 
this revival here. Some of the wave of enthusiasm may roll up 
into our little creeks and bays and help us too. And if to this en- 
thusiasm is added faithful teaching of righteousness, of brotherly 
love, of fidelity to all duties large and small, of honesty in busi- 
hess, then we all shall bless God for it. If in consequence of this 
revival the new converts are found more trustworthy, if it is seen 
that Christians are more liberal with their means; if rich men give 
more freely than before of their abundance to all good objects; if 
men are made batter in polities, in trade; if there is less scandal, 
less gossip, less intemperance; if mechanics are more faithful in 
their work; if henceforth there are no defalcations among church 
members ; we shall think that salvation has really come to dwell 
in our land. 

«*There is no reason why any of us should oppose Mr, Moody and 
his methods unless we can show a better way. Let us be glad, as 
Paul was glad, that at any rate Christ is preached. If men are 
brought to God and Christ, if Christians are united in a common 
work to save souls, if they really go to seek those who are perish. 
ing in our midst for the want of friendly aid, this will be the revival 
we need and we must not oppose it. We havea right, no doubt, 
to criticise anything which we see amiss in it, if we also sympa- 
thize heartily with all that is good. Some of Mr. Moody’s theology 
might be criticised. For example, I think that he speaks against 
duty in too sweeping a way. He speaks as if trying to do one’s 
duty was rather opposed to the Gospel, and says he is tired of hear- 
ing about duty. I agree that duty,and love are two different things, 
I should not wish to kiss my child from a sense of duty, or to give 
a Christmas present from a sense of duty. Duty is not love but it 
may be a help to it, a ladder by which we climb up to it. I think the 
man who faithfully does his duty is on his way upward toward 
God. Conscience is the preparation for love, and whatever you may 
urge against legalism, it is always true that ‘the lawis our school- 
master, to bring us to Christ.” Because a man has himself gone up 
into the heaven of love by the ladder of duty, that isno reason why 
he should throw down the ladder. He does not need it again him- 
self perhaps; but others who have not yet got up may. He ought 
not to say, ‘I am sitting in heavenly places with Christ Jesus, and 
my motive is love. I hate to hear about that ladder of duty.’ 
When the wings of the higher nature are not yet unfolded, and we 
cannot fly up to God, a ladder maybe a very good thing. Steps 
are very useful. Even the angels, in Jacob’s dream, though they 
had wings and could fly, contented themselves with going up and 
down a ladder.” 
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JOTTINGS. 


Rey. J. N. Parpex is doing good missionary work in Wisconsin. 


Boston.—Rey. 8. J. Barrows delivered an interesting sermon on the 
inspiration of Scripture. His leading thought was that inspiration must 
be tested by effects. 

“Getting Good from Eyery Source” was the subject of a very interest- 
ing and practical sermon by Rey. R. H. Neale, D.D., before the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, last Sunday evening. Next Sunday even- 
ing Rey. H. A. Cleveland, of the Winthrop Street Methodist church, will 
preach on ‘“‘ Wanting the Chief Place.” 


Rey. Dr. Dupuy, haying accepted the call extended to him by the 
28th Congregational Society (Theodore Parker’s) of Boston, has entered 
upon his duties. The congregations haye largely increased of late and 
the Sunday school is reported to be in a flourishing condition. 


A Firm at Leominister, Mass., is engaged in manufacturing napoline, 
or imitation of coral, from cheese or curds, The curd is separated from 
the water by chemicals and drying; then it is subjected to a 40 tons pres- 
sure,.and afterward itis cut int» the shapes of flowers, etc., which are 
susceptible of receiving any color. 

BROOKFIELD, Mass.—The Unitarian society is prospering under the 
ministrations of Rey. A.J. Rich. The congregation has largely increased 
during the past year, while the Sunday school has more than doubled. 
Another example of the good coming from a pastorate of a number of 
years. Rey. Mr. Rich was settled nearly seven years since, 


WasHING@TON, D. C.—We are glad to learn that the pulpit of the Uni- 
tarian church is to be supplied for four months beginning next Sunday 
by Rey. Clay McCauley. Mr. McCautey is one of the ablest of the 
younger ministers of the Unitarian denomination, a quiet, thoughtful 
man and one well fitted for such a post during the new era into which we 
appear to be entering. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILt.—The Western Unitarian Conference will meet here 
April 10th and continue over the 11th and 12th, instead uf commencing on 
the 4th, as stated in your Chicago letter in THz INQUIRER for March 1. 
Please make the correction and say that we extend a cordial invitation to 
all the friends of a liberal faith, to aid us with their presence and 
speeches. J, ELuis, 


HONOR TO wHOM Honor 1s Dug.—The Unity Sunday school at Louis- 
ville, Ky., under the pastoral care of Rey. J. H. Heywood, presented one 
of our mission schools with a nice library of books not long since, for 
which the little ones are thankful, and wish to express it in this public 
way. 

We have two other mission Sunday schools, which are without ‘libra- 
rles and not able to get them, and if some of our Eastern Sunday schools 
about to get new books should gather up their second-hand library and 
send it to us, they would be doing a good work. Directto J. Ellis, Shelby- 
ville, Shelby Co., Ill. Our schools are doing very finely in this mission- 
fleld. J. Evwis. 


Tue Island of Heligoland is reported to be less than a mile in superficial 
extent; in 1649 it was four miles in circumference; in 1800, forty-five 
miles; and, in 800, a hundred and twenty miles. The encroachment of 
the sea is effected almost entirely from the northeast, owing to the set of 
the currents and the direction of the prevailing winds. 


It appears that two cases of antiquities sent from Cyprus to the 
Museum at Constantinople by General di Cesnola, never arrived there, 
They were traced as far as the Dardanelles, and it is now suggested that 
by some means they found their way into the hands of Dr. Schliemann’s 
workmen at Hissarlik, and certain inscribed terra cotta disks among 
them were by them palmed off upon him as discovered in the excaya- 
tions, 


Brooxiyn, N. Y.—On Sunday evening Rev. Mr. Ager, of the Sweden- 
borgian society, made a severe and rather personal attack upon Mr. 
Chadwick because of his recent lecture upon Emanuel Swedenborg. 
With a little more soundness of judgment and a little less bitterness of 
feeling Mr. Ager would probably have produced a greater effect. 


New York AND HUDSON RIVER CONFERENCE.—The next meeting of the 
Conference will be held in the Church of the Saviour (Dr. Putnam’s), 
Brooklyn, on the 27th and 28th of March. Rey. George L. Chaney, of 
Boston, will preach on Tuesday evening, and the usual business meet- 
ing of the Conference will be held on Wednesday. Reports from the 
churches and discussions will oczupy the time on Wednesday. A cordial 
inyitation is extended to all who may be interested. The church is on 
the corner of Pierrepont St. and Monroe Place. 8. H. Camp, Sec. 


Excavations made in Greece and Italy continue to furnish rich results. 
At Mykene the Greek Government is reported to have found rings of 
inassive gold and of great value, The gold ornaments discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann are most of them 3aid to be very thin, and experts in Athens 
report that they are probably of a much later date than he ascribes to 
them. His latest discovery is a ring having an intaglio representation of a 
groupof women near a palm tree by the sea, with the sun and a crescent 
moon rising over the waters. 

Somu peasants have opened a tomb on the walls of which were hung 
shields of bronze, lances, swords and daggers; on the floor was a sump- 


tuous funereal couch of wood and bronze; at the head and feet of the roya 
skeleton were bronze tripods and silver vases beautifully wrought; exquis- 
ite pieces of furniture richly ornamented with ivory carved in low relief; 
gold cups and vases, and a head-piece of solid gold, 8 inches by 5, with 
131 miniature statuettes of lions, horses and chimerm—the perfection of 
the goldsmith’s craft. It is supposed to be the tomb of one of the allies 
of the Tarquins who fell at the battle of Lake Regillus. 


SaLeM, Mass, —Reyv. Fielder Israel was installed as pastor of the First 
Congregational Church on the 8th inst., Mr. Batchelor making the open- 
ing prayer, Mr. Ware delivering the sermon, Dr. Bartol the charge to the 
pastor, Dr. Briggs that to the people, and Mr. Willson giving the right 
hand of fellowship. The society was organized Aug. 6, 1629, on the basis of 
the following covenant: ‘“ We covenant with the Lord and one with 
another; and do bind ourselves in the presence of God to walk together 
in all His ways, according as He is pleased to reveal Himself unto us in 
His blessed Word of Tru th.” 


Le Christianisme au XTX, Siecle says that there exists in Paris a work of 
foreign origin, very interesting, though little known. It is the home 
started by Miss Leigh for the reception of English women or girls who, 
having come to Paris with the view of seeking situations as governesses 
or lady’s maids, often find themselves suddenly without employment and 
in distressing pecuniary difficulties. This institution has already done 
good service and saved from misery and perhaps from despair foreigners 
who but for it would have found themselves alone, and, as it were, cast 
adrift in the great city. Thanks to a generous gift of M. Galignani, the 
refuge has been enlarged by the addition of an orphanage, destined for 
the reception of English children whom death or some other circum- 
stance has deprived of their parents. 


Rey. GEorGE BATCHELOR, of Salem, Mass., preached at All Souls’ 
Church on “ Faith the substance of things hoped for,” enlarging upon 
“faith as an instinct,” ‘faith as a perception,” and “ faith as a proph- 
ecy.” The substance of his thought was that faith is not purely intellec- 
tual. An able sermon. 


Rey. O. B. FRorHINa@HAM preached on Sunday morning on ‘‘ The Dis- 
cord between Duty and Dreams.” He dwelt at some length on the slow 
process of reform, on the great distance between the valley and the moun- 
tain top, between the glorified saint on the summit and the groyelling 
madman at the base. He concluded by saying that the law of kindness 
and love would make the individual invulnerable against temptation, 
vanity, hate and other sins. It would regulate his home, and going 
outside, would regulate the affairs of society. Prisons would be abol- 
ished, policemen dismissed, gallows taken down and penitentiaries re- 
moved. Let this law prevail, he said, and your perfect republic will be 
realized, 


ProF. FELIX ADLER discoursed concerning ‘* The Modern Pr iesthood.’» 
He shall be called, he said, a priest of the ideal who draws men away 
from the absorbing pursuit of the realities, We have that only which we 
are, but common judgment reasons differently ; it tells you you are what 
you have, Good things are the scales on the ladder of life; but life is 
more than acres, equipage, ete. Wespend too much time in seeming to 
be; we are governed by the rule of ‘‘ They say.” This corrupts the State 
and has made the churches sick, and by its evil potency men have rushed 
to their ruin and women waste their precious lives on the vainest shows. 
Give me one who is content to be himself and not to seem what he is not 
and I will show you a priest of the ideal. Happy ye will be if you labor 
through life and seek no recompense save the artist’s recompense—the 
joy in his work—and that shall be your reward. Marriage is the founda- 
tion of all ethics. Its celebration does not end with the wedding-day. It 
is a perpetual celebration and intercommunication of two souls. It isthe 
supreme festival of humanity. I use the term priest in no narrow or 
artificial sense. We shall all be priests. There isno order. The slum- 
bering echo within you shall waken to the music of humanity. A priest 
of the ideal must have the gift of tongues and kingly words to utter 
kingly thoughts. His password is freedom, his creed is boundless. The 
multitude would seek to compass the infinite and the boundless. They 
would have names even though they understood them not, but the ideal is 
infinity. 


Sir Joun LuBpock has added materially to our knowledge of the ants 
by his recent lecture at the London Institution. He confirms the opinion 
that those of one species keepslaves, without which they could not exist; 
that some seek uphides in the grass for food and keep them during 
the Winter; that they are the hardest workers in the world, toiling with- 
out intermission from six in the morning till after ten at night. They 
show the capacity of discriminating between natives and strangers; they 
are subject themselves to little parasites; they had not intelligence 
enough to pull back a little paper, which would bridge a chasm between 
their nest and their food; nor were they able to supply the place of the 
leaders on a foraging party whom he destroyed, but fell into confusion 
at once. Not only did Moggridge report having seen ants storing up 
food for Winter use, according to Solomon, but the missionary, Thomp- 
son, records the same fact as part of his experience in the East. Sir 
John thinks the ants deserve and will repay further study ; the bees have 
been overvalued at their expense, i H, 
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Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


BY 


CHADWICK, 


AT THE 


JOHN w. 


Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 
Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


1876—77. 
LECTURES: 
VI. Murray and Universalism. 
Sunday evening, March 4, 1877. 
VII. Thomas Paine: His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion, 
Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 


VUT. Channing and Unitarianism, 
Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


TX. Theodore Parker. 
Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 
Hour or Lecturn, Haur-past Sryen. 
Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Seryi 
Third Sunday Evening 
ceptions. 


e, 
of each Mouth, with the above ex- 


Please send me Subscriptions 
FOR THE 
VINELAND WEEKLY INDEPENDENT. 


Tam writing for it two columns each week on LIFE AND 
THOUGHT IN OUR TIME, 
assist my work in Southern New Jersey. $2a year, 

Address, | 


J. B. HARRISON, 
VINELAND, New Jersey. 


These subseriptions will greatly 


WARRANTED. 
Sample by Mail. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE “ BEST.” 
Agents Wanted. 


A, H, Singer, (83.50.) 


Special Notices. 


NONI NISPAENA EDP TP RABAT nee 


An English gentleman who 


is about to establish an 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY 


im England, and to undertake the representatton of 
American Manufacturers at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
seeks an American partner with a capftal of from 5,000 to 
10,000 dollars. Address FIELD, care of James Littlejohn, 


Esq.. P. O. Box 2703, New York City. 


SNE WORK 
Conservatory of Musie. 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d door east of 5th 
Avenue. 
.... (incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MOSIC SCHOOL and School of Elo 
cution, Oratory, Modern Languages, Drawing and Paint- 
ing open day and evening, 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers, 

TERMS: 
CLASSES OF TH REE PUPILS. ‘ 


THE 
(jhildhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man in Earl 
By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S 


In Cloth,.75 cents. 
Will be mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 
Addross, Publisher Inquirer, Box 109, New York. 


A Complete File of the 


NEW YORK NATION 
For Sale. 


Publisher Inquirer, Box 109, New York, 


y Times, 


Address 


“Sulphuret Oil of Roses,”"—An External Remedy, 
almost miraculous in its effect, . By absorption it eradi-. 
cates Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness and 

eases, Sufferers failing to give this remedy a 
trial do themselves positive injustice. Price, 14 oz., 50 cts.5 
2 07%., $3.00. FLAVILLE, BRO. & co., Proprictors, 30 
Franklin St., Bosten. ia N. B.—An Energetic Agent 
wanted in each Town. 


COMMON SENSE 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS. 


Everybody’s Favorite 
Rocker. 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by 
many to be one 
of the désirable 
th'ngs of earth, 
Where one is 
rid of fatigue 
and weariness, 
and can bear 
witk tedious vis 
itors and com- 
monplace re. 
marks, and 
when lett to his 
own reflections 
he finds himself 
amid. a Society 
of Phantoms 
and Visions suit- 
ed to his mind. 


Those in need of sucha Chair will please send stamp 
for Illustrated Circulars and Price List to 


F..A. SINCLAIR, Mottyille, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y, 


Be careful that the chairs are stamped with my name 
in full; others are imitations. 

For sale by Furniture Dealers in New York and at 
218 Fuiton street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


WOSHANE BELL FOURDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMUES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & co. 
. BALTIMORE, MD, 


a week in your own town. 
free, H. HALLETT & CO,, 


Terihs and Outfit'$5 
Portland, Maine, 


$66 


| Nervous Debility, §-c., gc. 


[Marc 15, 1877, 
The hades a 
NTEARNS & BEALE, | 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Between Broadway and Nassau_ Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. 


STAINED GLASS 


IN THE WORLD'S COMPETITION 
AT PHILADELPHIA, 


The MEDAL and DIPLOMA were 
awarded to — 


FITZPATRICK & CO, 


For the MOST ARTISTIC and Best Figure and Ornamen- 
tal Church Windows, in all the various styles 
of this beautiful art, 
’ Orders promptly executed, Designs, Prices, and all in- 
formation on application to 


FITZPATRICK & CO., 


STAPLETON, Straten Isuanp, NwY. 
P, O. Box 62, : 


P. B 


meres GEOR MUTUAT, at 
[TFE IN SURAN CE CO. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
JAS. F. BURNS, Sup’t. Agents. 


Nos. 345 and 347 BRQADWAY, N. Y. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1876. 
Surplus to Policy-Holders. 


$4,981,573 73 
523,652 69 


All forms’ of Life and Endowment Policies 
issued. 
A careful examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of 


Insurance is invited. A new and peculiarly attractive 
feature. 


Every reasonable advan tage giveu to Policy-holders, 


Premiums and Losses Paid in Cash. 


No Restrictions’ on Travel in the United 
States and Europe. 
Agents apply at the Home Office. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


HARDY TREES ana PLANTS—Per Doz., 100 and 


1000. Spring Price List, rrex includes 
SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES, 
Ornamental Catalogue, illustrated, 10c.; Fruit, do., with 
Golored Plate, 6c: Free to customers, 


10 CONSUMPTIVES 


Consumption, that scourge ‘of humanity, is the great 
dread of the human family, in all civilized countries, 

I feel confident that I am in Possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 


[Estab’d 1830. | 


|. Positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 


welcome concomitants, viz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
as a busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 
of the Old and New World, has taught me the value of this 


Medicine in the cure of all Throat and Lung Complaints. 


Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, gi ving symptoms, they shall 
be put in possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall have the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
cases successfully treated. Full directions tor prepara- 
tion and use, and all necessary advice and instructions for | 
successful treatmeat at your own home, will be received 
by you by return mail, free of charge, by addressing 


DR. JOHN S. BURNETT, 
167 Jefferson Street, 


Lovuisvinuz, Ky, 
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HOWARD 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures pranerty ainst loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W.. GALE, C 


HITE, 
. LENOX BELKNAP, 
JAMES C. CARTER, 
ER EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ayer’s 
aparilla 


For Scrofula, and all 
scrofulous diseases, Erysi- 
pelas, Rose, or St. Antho- 
ny’s Fire, Eruptions and 
Eruptive diseases of the 
. Skin, Ulcerations of the 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, 

_ Lungs, Pimples, Pustules, 
Boils, Blotches, Tumors, 
= Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald 
== ~=Head, Ringworm, Ulcers, 

Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in 

_ the Bones, Side and Head, Female 

Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhcea, arising 

from internal ulceration, and Uterine 

disease, Syphilitic and Mercurial dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, _Emaciation, 

General Debility, and for Purifying the 

Blood. 

This Sarsaparillais a combination of 
vegetable alteratives — Stillingia, Man- 
drake, Yellow Dock —with the Iodides 
of Potassium and Iron, and is the most 
efficacious medicine yet known for 
the diseases it is intended to cure. 

Its ingredients are so skilfully com- 
bined, that the full alterative effect of 
each is assured, and while it is so mild 
as to be harmless even to children, it is 
still so effectual as to purge out from the 
system those impurities and corruptions 
which develop into loathsome disease. 

The reputation it enjoys is derived 
from its cures, and the confidence which 
prominent physicians all over the coun- 
try repose in it, prove their experience 

~ of its usefulness. 

Certificates attesting its virtues have 
accumulated, and are constantly being 
received, and as many of these cases are 
publicly known, they furnish convincing 
evidence of the superiority of this Sar- 
saparilla over every other alterative 
medicine. So generally. is its superi- 
ority to any other medicine known, that 
we need do no more than to assure the 
public that the best qualities it has ever 
possessed are strictly maintained. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


-BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 
2 i I | NNN toilet and the bath. 


GAA | NAN 
H all \ \ AN Noartificialandde- 
! ceptive odors to 


4 cover common and 
NS deleterious. ingre- 
Ban] dients. After years 
EX} of scientific expcr- 

aoe iment the mannu- 
4 Y ¥ SS ee eae 
SS ae Ditt’s Best Soap bas 
i erfected and now 
offers to the public The FINEST TOILET SOAP in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable otls used tn tts manufacture, 

For Use in the Nursery it ha» No Equal, 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family 1n Christ- 
endom. Sample box conte 8 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
e2Tor Sale by all Druggists..c9a _—--- 


Ps. 


LAMAR 


ACD a A Di TL 


[NSURANCE COMPANY, }[UTUAL INSURANCE CO 


OF NEW YORK.. 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . . . $10,414 77 
U. S. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
igs.) Sy cuss) poke ee eke Per nae 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 2,465 94 


Premiums in eourse of collection . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 

$411,268 64 
Losses unadjusted estimated at $10,100 00 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


HOM E 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . : - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends . . 2 i 
Net Surplus " a “ 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CAB UUNKBANE DS ecincscccecsverveesesia) annus ass $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,0)1,453 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 U0 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 


243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877 "997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS...... .» 153,416 65 
REA TA STAUM oF. ih grace es ca-oe rae sabia k ak 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......,.. 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES, 
CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
PANUARY AINVT Sw ptekes hide tole She $212,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
[TPE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 

J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
AGENTS site, ity Bea eS aca 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 3 


Yi t yA\) perday athome. Samples worth $5 tree. 
$ 0 Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, for Adults and 
Childven of both sexes; ex- 
pands the chest, straight- 
ens up stooped shouliers ; 
worth ten times its cost for 
Caildren and Students, 
Sold by the Trade and Cleve- 
land Shoulder Brace 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.25 and chest measure. 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace. 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January Ist, 1877. 


Capital 22 .Si-eet- Gicretelot oct ob 2 $1,000,000 00 

Gross Surplus...............++.. 1/792,902 92 

Gross AssetsS........... -see$2,792, 902 92 
OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoAD- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


BrookliymnO Mee yin < m2 acecse- deren inenss 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, ...... 0000. escesenceces 98 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the PHenix InsoraNcK COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firr,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


oF 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- |, 
pilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $1\0 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE SES Se RATES OF THIS COM 


c. Y. WEMPLE 


HENRY STOKES, sae 
Vice-President. 


President, 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 
H.Y. WEMPLE, 


HB. STOKES } Assistant Secretaries. 


B55 ° B77 b. Uvioket he Atieusta, Maines 
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Miscellaneous. 


eae Ota 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


ae ae ee 


VOCAL. 
WORLD OF SONG. — GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, 
WREATH OF GEMS. — GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 


SHOWER OF PEARLS, — GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, — GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
SILVER WREATH, — MOORE'S IRISH MEDODIES. 


Quite unequalled Books of Bound Music, each with 200 to 
250 pages, Sheet Music size. Best collections of Songs, 
Duets; Piano or Organ accompaniment. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS _ GEMS OF THE DANCE, 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. — _ PIANOFORTE GEMS. 


HOME CIRCLE, VOL.1. — HOME CIRCLE, VOL2., 
ORGAN AT HOME. — PIANO AT HOME. 


(REED ORGAN Music.) (PIANODUvETTSs.) 

Quite unequalled bound yolumes of Sheet Music for 
Piano (or Organ) with 200 to 250 pages, filled with excep- 
tionally good pieces. 


Price of the above Books, each $2.50, in 
boards ; $3.00 in cloth; $4 gilt. . 

S. 8. Sone Boor. 

Tne Rewarp, (35 cts.) 


SHINING RivFR, (35 c,) 
Goop News, (35 cts) 


ScHoon Music Booxs, 
Hiasz Scoot Cxorr, ($1.) _ 
WHIPPoOoRWILL, (50 cts.) ad 
CHEERFUL Voicgs, (50 cts.) — 


Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 
Successors to Lee & Wal- 
ker, Philadelphia. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, 
New York 


Simplest! Surest!! Best!!! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING MACHINE 


the most satisfactury machine ever offered to families, 


It makes a double-thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regulating Tension and Take-up, conical steel beare 
ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless, 


It does not fatigue the muscles or irritate the nerves ; BEWS 
every fabric, and has never failed to Bive perfect satisfac- 
tton, 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE Co., 


Cor. Broadway and Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


(HE BUTLER HEALTH 
LIET EXERCISE. 


Commended by Highest Medical Authority, 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
Brees adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
ealth. 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO. 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET. 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Call, or address 


LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 


Miscellaneous. 


PIII PED PALA PR AAD DAL DPA ne err rnp pre 


The Spanish Arched Insten. Boat 


Was first introduced and exclusively sold in our Shoe De- 
partment. f 

Tt gives the foot the appearance of being much smaller 
toan it really as avet no inconvenience is experienced by 
cramping the foot. 

Ladies with enlarged joints and tender feet can be so 
fitted that they may at once enjoy both ease and eiegance. 

A variety of ready-made Boots for ladies, misses and 
children, kept in widths to suit all kinds of feet, and at 
price to suit all kinds of people. 

orders by mail will be promptly attended to and 

should be addressed 


MANAGER KINZEY’S SHOE DE- 
PARTMENT, 
Broadway and Ninth Sts., N. Y. 


“The best Review in America for popular 
reading and instruction.” 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


MARCH—APRIL, now ready. 
I—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT.—A review of the important Acts of 
the outgoing administration, with criticisms on its policy, 
its opportunities, and its influence at home and abroad, by 
an Independent Republican. 


Il.—THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
ARCHITECTURE, by James ©. Bayles of the Iron Age, 
discusses the means known to architectural science for 
producing safety in public buildings, including the meth- 
ods ot preventing and extinguishing fires; also, the diffi- 
culties in the way of putting in practice architectural 
theories. 


I1l—GERMAN COMIC PAPERS, 


by Julius Duboc, of Dresden, deserihes the comic journals 
published in ihe German language in Europe, and their 
effect upon German social and political affairs. 


IV.—TWO NORSE SAGAS, by Pro- 
fessor Hjalmar H. Boyesen of Cornell University, is a re- 
view of the Norse stories recently translated by Professor 
Anderson, and serves to illustrate the Saga Civilization 
by them revived. 


V.—RESPONSIBLE GOVERN. 
MENT, by Van Buren Denslow, LL.D., of Union. Law 
College, Chicago. 


VI.—THE UNIVERSITY OF UP- 
SALA, by Dr. Carl M. Thorden of Sweden, presents an 
account of the location, origin and academic constitution 
ot this great University, with observations on the govern- 
ment and life of the students. This University celebrates 
its fourth centenary during the present year, and great 
preparations are being made for the event. 


VIL—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND MODERN LITERARY CRITICISM, by Ray Palmer, 
is an analysis of the critical powers of. Lowell, with com- 
menté on the province and duties of criticism. 


The Review also contains a sonnet, ““Two Past Ages,” by 
Charles (Tennyson) Turner of England; Mr. Hamerton’s 
letter on Art in Europe; the usual scientific notes and 
comments on public events. 

During 1877 the Review will devote Space to European 
matters so far as they are likely to be interesting to 
Americans. It will introduce the most popular foreign 
authors to compete for favor with the best American 
writers. It will aim to be able, Strong and practical in 
the character and style of its presentations. Itis safe to 
say that no other magazine in the world can supply its 
place in the libraries of Americans who love to consider 
the progress of events throughout the world, and to 
know their bearing upon the interests of the United 
States, 

It is not known that there is any reason why copies of 
the Review should not be found in every household. It 
has already the largest circulation of any secular Review, 
because of its popular attractions. These attractions will 
be developed gradually, and increase as their need is 
made manifest. 

For eale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. 
Price, $1a Number. $5 a Year (Six Numbers). 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
dit & 113 William 8t., NOY. 


BROXHOLM & ELLIOTT, 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


No. 12 ANN STREET, New York. 


All orders executed neatly, and with dispatch. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
q terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


* taches without greasin 


Miscellaneous. 


()VINGTON BROTHERS, — 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


[_ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN w. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES, 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. - 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. A 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P, SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St., 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


~ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted , 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 B. 24 St., Cincinnatt. 


PER CENT NET. 


10 Kansas, Missouri and Towa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed, We 

guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no investor through us ever did or ever will 
get an acre of land under foreclosure, Send for particu- 
lars and references, 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrenox, Kan., or 

HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 30 Pine Street, 


BALD HEADS s 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, 80 pertect, and wit! work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the hair 
Being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so perfect ene cannot be detected, 
Made only at BATCHELOR S Cele rated Wig Factory, 16 
Bond Street, N, Y. 


HAR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid, 
It nevertails. The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu. 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and prupert 
applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond St., a Y 
Sold by all druggists. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative (Ointment 


Immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice for, beauti- 
ying 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath, 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Rlack or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them. 


M TS AST" 


CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, etc., very cheep, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


se SEND FOR PRICE LIST. wey 


J. A. BENDALL, 
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Tue placing of General McClellan in charge of the New 
York State Department of Public Works will be generally 
looked upon as a judicious act. General McClellan is an 
engineer of distinction who has had the drill of West Point, 
has commanded large bodies of men and won the affection 
of not a few, has held a prominent place in the public view 
and whose character has never been soiled by suspicion of 
want of personal integrity. We seem to be drifting into 
clearer waters. 


Tue adjournment of the Senate leaves the administration 
free to consult and agree upon the details of a policy which 
had already been outlined with sufficient clearness to com- 
mand public confidence. Much anxiety is felt with regard 
to the steps which shall be taken to retrieve the blunders of 
the previous administration in the management of affairs in 
the South, but probably the general plan will be known be- 
fore this paragraph reaches our subscribers. The first cam- 
paign in the Civil Service war has been completely successful, 
and we shall now have to settle down to the hard fighting, 


‘which will doubtless amply fill a good part of the coming 


four years. Senator Sherman, we believe, claimed on the 
floor of Congress that existing laws granted sufficient power 
to enable a properly qualified Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem the pledge of resumption January 1,1879. It now 
remains to be seen whether Secretary Sherman is of the 
same mind. 


A srarement by Dr. Forbes Winslow that ten thousand 
victims of Spiritism were confined in the insane asylums of 
the United States prompted Dr. Eugene Crowell, of Brook- 
lyn, to address circulars to the superintendents of the public 
institutions for the insane throughout the country, asking 
specific information upon the subject. Replies received 
from fifty-eight asylums show four hundred and twelve cases 
of insanity from religious excitement and ji/ty-nine cases re- 
sulting from Spiritism. Reports for a series of years show 
out of a total of nearly fifty-nine thousand, nearly twenty 
thousand cases from religious excitement, and two hundred and 
twenty-nine cases from Spiritism. Certainly very few will be 


prepared for these figures. We can only ask, Does Spiritism 
so closely resemble insanity that it acts as a safety valve, 
giving carte blanche for the manifestation of all imaginable 
whimsies, without imposing upon the exhibitor thene cessity 
of seclusion ? 


Tux price of gold has been remarkably steady, at 1042, or 
thereabout, during the week. Silver has met with two more 
serious tumbles, being quoted at last accounts as low as 534d. 
per oz. in gold. At this rate it is worth so much less than 
the greenback sells for as to be exceedingly enticing to the 
advocate of “cheap money.” The stock market is much dis- 
turbed, and the general feeling on Change is anything but 
satisfactory. It is impossible to overlook the fact that in 
both financial and commercial circles there is considerable 
disappointment, not unaccompanied by despondency, at the 
discovery that something more than the awkward political 
situation was at the bottom of the business depression during 
the winter. However this is no time for despondency. We 
have undoubtedly walked for years in the valley of the 
shadow ; it is a long lane which has no turning, and there is 
no question that many recent events of a public character are 
absolute gains of immense importance in promoting an era 
of prosperity, whether we are yet able to see concrete results 
or not. 


Tur Young Men’s Christian Association Bulletin started the 
following paragraph, which is now going the rounds of the 
“yeligious ” press: 

‘A business man of this city, but a hard drinker, was taken by 
a friend to see Mr. Moody last week. He offered Mr. Moody $1,000 
to cure him of his appetite for liquor. He was pointed at once to 
the great Physician and prayed for. That night, while in his own 
home, surrounded by praying friends, about twelve o’clock, he 
found deliverance. He has abolished rum and tobacco, he has no 
appetite for liquor, and is one of the happiest Christians in the 
city.” 

Now the question has been discussed at some length 
whether the “intelligence of Boston” has yet been appealed 
to by the revivalists. If the intelligence of Boston is consti- 
tuted of the same kind of material as the intelligence of other 
parts of the country, and the above is a fair sample of the 
shots fired, we are inclined to believe with those who think 
that it has not been appealed to just yet. We do not know 
exactly how long it takes to prove that a man has been cured 
of an appetite for liquor, but the above-mentioned jovial 
merchant seems to be a brother of the man who said just 
after rising in the murning: “I haven’t had anything to 
eat since yesterday, and to-morrow will be the third day.” 


An active discussion has very naturally arisen over the 
proper time and manner of electing a President, and it is 
not wholly improbable that we will be compensated for the 
extreme discomfort of the late campaign by the thorough 
examination of this part of our political policy, and the adop- 
tion of improved methods. Perhaps the most noteworthy sug- 
gestion yet made is that of President Barnard, who proposes 
that the electors be chosen by the Legislatures of the several 
States, the members of the Lower House from each Congres- 
sional district naming one and the State Senate electing the 
other two; the electors thus chosen to form in fact what the 
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electors were intended to form, an electoral college, to meet 
at Washington and choose a President and Vice-President, 
Among several advantages which might be gained by the 
adoption of this system would be the entire relief from the 
excitement and disturbance attending the present style of 
campaign, and probably a great improvement in the quality 
of members of the State Legislatures. This would unquestion- 
ably be the case if some judicious scheme of personal repre- 
sentation should be simultaneously adopted, a reform which 
in any case ought to be introduced at once. The objections 
to the last mentioned device seem to be simply that it is cum- 
brous and unwieldy, and that it does away with the ballot. 
The force of these will immediately disappear when they are 
weighed against the advantages to be obtained in decent 
government and security against fraud. 


Tux enormous depreciation which has taken place within 
a few years past and especially within a twelvemonth in the 
price of stocks in this market, and the vast total of invest- 
ments, extending to untold millions of dollars, which have be- 
come utterly worthless, ought (if nothing else will) to call 
public attention to the radical error of our system of corpor- 
ations with limited liability. That at no time and under no 
circumstances should such corporations be allowed to exist, 
we are not prepared to say, but that now and as they exist 
with us, they are a vital error we are satisfied. A party of 
men is got together, each contributing a larger or smaller 
sum—generally a smaller—and they are then allowed to 
organize themselves into a company in which each is indi- 
vidually liable only for the amount of money by him invest- 
ed, and with more or less complete information given, they 
are authorized to entice others to contribute their proportion 
to the common fund. A nucleus having thus been formed 
still other contributions, often larger in amount, are called for 
in the shape of loans from parties who are not to have even 
a semblance of voice in the management, and the corporation 
is organized ready for work. There is ordinarily no proper 
control of the officers by the stockholders, there is usually no 
sufficient pecuniary interest or liability on the part of the 
officers to compel them to prudence and economy, there is 
no responsible body to be reached by the courts by exem- 
plary process in case the public interests are violated. 

It is as bad as this at the start; it grows worse in geometri- 
cal ratio. The facts of business history are concealed or 
misrepresented; when trouble is apprehended, those within 
the circle step out under cover of their own lying statements, 
beguiling innocent dupes who too easily slip into their 
places. The public comfort, or health, or safety, is put in 
jeopardy or sacrificed, and no one can be made to suffer any 
adequate punishment. 

When a man undertakes the book business, or the hard- 
ware business, or to practice as a doctor or a lawyer, he hag 
to answer with his whole property and his physical substance 
for his acts. We have yet to see why any set of men united 
for the purpose of making gas, or running a railroad, or 
transacting the life insurance business, should not be ex- 
posed to precisely the same liability. That fewer corpora- 
tions would be organized upon any such basis we are quite 
aware, but we think it would be difficult to say why, if Mr. 
Brown or Mr. Smith is unwilling to take stock in a corpora- 
tion where he assumes the same liability that he does in any 
other business, the innocent public can be properly called 
upon to take the risk. Heaven hasten the day when we 
shall have fewer corporations organized; when men will be 
compelled to question whether their enterprise is needed be- 
fore they attempt to float it. 

We think it will require no argument to show the increased 


vigor which would be thrown into management which rested 
upon unlimited responsibility. 


ON REFORMING THE WORLD. 


In fulfilment of a function which we inevitably assume in 
publishing a paper such as Tun Inqurrer we not only print 
essays and communications of various kinds upon current 
topics from known contributors, but we also often comment 
freely upon those topics in our proper person in the manner 
which seems to us just. And recognizing the idea of pro- 
gress as characteristic of the period—as of all periods—we 
naturally assume in many instances the attitude of an in- 
structor or promulgator of the law. In this we hold com- 
mon ground with most of our contemporaries, and we only 
differ greatly from some of them in having faith in the motto, 
Jestina lente. We think there is great meritin the injunction, 
“Look before you leap”— deep mystic meaning in the 
charge not to cross a stream before you come to it, and 
transcendent virtue in becoming acquainted with a subject 
before you attempt to teach it. 

A subscriber in Ohio sends us a long letter criticising and 
taking exception to numerous expressions of our views, 
notably those contained in an article entitled, “The Econom- 
ical Aspect of our National Experiment,” and those relating 
to the currency. As his remarks touch more or less directly 
the most vital relations of suciety and the principles upon 
which the development of civilization depends, it will be 
something more than we can undertake to do, to answer him 
at length in a paragraph. 

And we must remind him and others many, that it is easy 
to mistake and misrepresent the animus of an editor’s words: 
this is not always so venal as some suppose it to be. When 
our correspondent says that, after trying other methods, now, 
“our oligarchs adopt a different system of warfare, they em- 
ploy the tremendous enginery of the press to rail at and 
deride in every manner posssible those who dare to utter 
a different opinion,” and “ We notice that the religious press 
generally join in this hue and cry, and [are] very sorry to 
see that of late more particularly you are making great effort 
to have your voice heard baying in the same pack,” we give 
him credit for supposing that what he intimates concerning 
us is the case, and that we are either ourselves of the mon- 
eyed oligarchy, or are subsidized thereby, and are not con- 
scientiously expressing an opinion, as he appears to be. 

Now -we desire frankly to assure him that he is mistaken. 
We regret to say that we cannot claim either the merit or 
the opprobrium properly belonging to a capitalist, and so far 
as we are aware we are not likely to receive a continental sous 
marquee for any view which we have expressed or shall express 
hereafter. So much for our own position. It so happens 
that after long and deep study of financial questions, the 
great body of the educated men of the world have come to 
a substantial agreement as to certain leading facts of politi- 
cal economy, and it also happens that as a general rule the 
highly educated men in a community gradually come to be 
popularly classed with the capitalists (or those forming the 
“oligarchy”), though unfortunately they are many of them 
far enough from having a surplus of this world’s goods,— 
and these two reasons probably account for the charge so 
often reiterated and doubtless so devoutly believed. 

The crowded columns of a weekly paper scarcely afford 
space for elementary treatment of the currency question and 
indeed we scarcely feel that the large majority of our sub- 
seribers (albeit not oligarchs) would care to surrender so 
much room to something which would seem to them to re- 
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semble so closely the a-s—as of their childhood. Our cor- 
respondent has “faith that from the thought that is now 
being given to this subject, a new theory may be evolved bet- 
ter adapted to the wants of our age and more consonant with 
the progress made in all other branches of science.” We also 
have faith that we shall have more light upon financial as 
well as other subjects, but as we intimated last week to the 
New Age, we believe this light will only come to those who 
have made themselves faithful scholars of the past and 
students of the present. 

It; may be that our Ohio friend has already learned all that 
John Stuart Mill has to say, and all that Professor Perry has 
to say on the subject of the currency; that he is familiar with 
Mr. Wells’ story of “ Robinson Crusoe’s Money,” and that he 
has made himself master of the experience of mankind in 
that regard from the age of flint to the present; if he has not, 
he will permit us to say that his deductions and denuncia- 
tions are a trifle sweeping. 

When we come to speak of the general question of the re- 
lation of labor to capital, and of the condition of a great 
many of the so-called laboring-class, by which term speakers 
sometimes mean those without accumulated capital—those 
who have been unable or who have neglected to save (and the 
latter doubtless far outnumber the former), and sometimes 
those who do rough labor with their hands, and sometimes 
interchangeably the one or the other, on the principle, “Now 
you see it and now you don’t,” we feel as much dissatisfac- 
tion with the situation as our correspondent can, and as 
much solicitude as to the future. We cannot however agree 
with him that the present situation is “the fault of those to 
whom belong the millions,” or that they are “responsible for 
all the ills that society is heir to.” We think that a little 
more thought would show him that an imperfect civilization 
working in an imperfect race has had something to do with 
the ills to which society is heir, and as we have gradually 
sloughed off certain things in the past and marvyellously en- 
hanced the comfort of all classes of the people, so we may 
hope in the future to get rid of certain other things and raise 
the standard of comfort and happiness still higher. But 
not—if the experience of the past is of any value as a guide— 
by getting rid of riches. 

We grant that our progress in these things seems slow, 
and that while a man is waiting he yet may starve. This is 
true, and it is not a pleasant thought to any of us. In the 
progress of humanity many men are destroyed from age to 
age, some by one cause, some by another, yet the world 
rolls on. Some time we may-get beyond the need of this— 
we have not yet. 

That our progress is always so slow our correspondent 
will pardon us from saying is partly because of the enormous 
crowd of incompetent and imperfectly-educated men who 
are continually precipitating themselves upon the helm. 
When we shall have all learned that it requires at least as 
much preparation to guide humanity as it does to manu- 
facture a printing press or a chronometer, we shall prob- 
ably have a smaller number of newspaper writers on the 
question: “Are all rich men robbers?” and also have more 
beauty and wholesomeness, aye, and prosperity in all our 
lives. 


THE CLOAK OF CHARITY. 


Tuer is good authority for the maxim that charity should 
cover the multitude of sins—sins, that is, of other people; 
should cover them up, put them out of sight, treat them as 
though they did not exist. The maxim is easily extended to 


intellectual sins, sins against logical distinctions, and is made 
| to countenance that disregard of what we call errors of spec- 
ulation which is a prominent feature in the intellectual char- 
acter of our time. A generation ago it was a merit to re- 
spect distinctions; exact thinking, speaking, writing was 
creditable. yen untrained, unprofessional people could tell 
wherein one doctrine differed from another, while trained 
minds exhibited their training by the delicacy of the dis- 
tinctions they were able to make and the nicety of the con- 
nexions their knowledge or their carefulness established. 
They may have set more by these distinctions than was just; 
they may have exaggerated their importance; they may have 
erected them into serious barriers against the spirit of kind- 
ness, placing theology above charity, the letter before the 
spirit, the form before the substance. They had not learned 
the secret of rational comprehensiveness that, giving full 
force to differences, recognizes the breadth of the unity which 
includes them. Still they did discern the differences and 
would not hold them from view. This rule seems to hold no 
longer. The emphasis is laid now on charity, and with 
results quite as one sided as before. The present custom 
is to disregard distinctions, to make all opinions work 
alike, to obliterate definitions which separate beliefs into 
schools and to run the contents of creeds together. Thought- 
less people do thus favor ignorance, simplicity, good 
nature, indifference; sentimental people do it from the 
impulse of kind feeling, an easy and loose preference for 
emotion before intellect. Intellectual men fall into the 
same practice sometimes, being convinced that the forms 
of thought being temporary, incidental and superficial should 
be treated accordingly, and in practice, so far as possible, 
disregarded. The Christian is moved to undervalue and 
cover up the diversities by spreading out the mantle of Unity, 
and the Free Religionist who, as such, lays stress on the 
broad term religion, is tempted to forget the antipathies of 
religions in the contemplation of their sympathies. 

These in some respects inconsistent methods of procedure 
mark the opposite interpretations of transactions like the re- 
cent mingling of Unitarians with Trinitarians at the rite of Com- 
munion. Mr. Clarke declares that “bread and wine belong 
to the creed of nature;” that “every one can put into this act of 
Communion his own interpretation,” and evidently thinks that 
the communicant is discharged from all duty of asking the 
meaning of the rite according to the church that celebrates 
it. We presume he would fully justify a Unitarian in par- 
taking of the sacrament at the Church of St. Albans or St. 
Tenatius, or even at St. Patrick’s or St. Peter’s, the responsi- 
bility for his non-participation resting with the narrow- 
spirited priest. Mr. Hale goes further still; he holds it to be 
“a, central principle” that the table is “the Lord’s table, 
spread for any person who cares for him enough to wish to 
attend.” In his judgment, the invitation, by whomsoever 
given at second hand, is primarily given by Jesus Christ, and 
is as comprehensive as would be an invitation to the citizens 
of Boston, without specification of condition, to dine on the 
public common by invitation of the city government. Mr. 
Ellis’s view of the case has not appeared in print. The Bos- 
ton Transcript, sharing the opinions of Messrs. Clarke and 
Hale, carries their doctrine still further by stigmatizing as 
“bigotry” the recognition of even a formal distinction 
between the Unitarian and the Episcopalian doctrine, and 
deems the mildest criticism on the Unitarian procedure a 
return to the austere exclusiveness of two centuries ago, 

The Christian Register, it may be inferred, takes the other 
view, though in this particular controversy it has leaned 
rather to the side of Dr. Clarke. Its issue of February 24th 
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contains an article by “R. E.,” entitled “The Ministration 
of Baptism in the Protestant Episcopal Church,” reflecting 
pointedly and severely on Unitarians who bring their chil- 
dren to the Episcopal font to be christened without inquiring 
what the right signifies; and by quotations from the Prayer- 
Book shows what it does signify. The article has this plain 
sentence: “It seems to me that it is a good thing, whilst 
exercising all charity and meeting the liberality which Uni- 
tarians have been preaching and practising for a century 
here half-way, to have some clear convictions and to stand 
by them.” In its last week’s number (March 17th) the Reg- 
ister notices the Churchman’s “reply” to its correspondent, 
“R. E.,” and copies a third objection, viz.: that “the service 
“distinctly recognizes the doctrine of the Trinity, and any 
one acting in good faith assents to the truth of that doctrine 
in bringing a child to be baptized.” This is plain language 
that applies to the rite of Communion as closely as to the rite 
of baptism. If we have carelessly overlooked the paragraph 
wherein the editor expresses his dissent from the positions 
taken by his correspondent and by the Churchman we will 
gladly correct the error into which they have betrayed us, 
and will restore to the Register the reputation for “ liberality” 
which we had innocently denied to it. 

For ourselves, it is needless to say that we agree with “ R. 
KE.” and the Churchman. Our sympathies are with those 
who regret the confusion of ideas and practices so frankly 
avowed and justified by Mr. Hale, so ingenuously vindicated 
by Dr. Clarke. Our full accord is granted to Mr. Savage, 
who perceives a radical difference between Orthodoxy and 
Unitarianism. In our view Mr. Moody’s gospel is funda- 
mentally unlike that of the Unitarian fathers and never more 
irreconcilable with it than when he seems to inculcate the 
same principles; his dogma of the depravity of human nature 
rendering impossible faith in natural goodness or in natural 
power of goodness, and his emphasis on character (meaning 
degenerate character) being laid where no rational believer 
can place it. We believe in close, sincere thinking; in the 
clear acknowledgment of distinctions and the honest accept- 
ance of the consequences they imply. We do not believe that 
making distinctions evinces a captious spirit, or that accept- 
ing their consequences evinces an uncharitable one. The 
charity the Apostle commends must recognize sins before it 
covers them over. There is little merit in spreading the 
cloak over a bare spot where there is nothing to conceal. 
The true remedy for intolerance is, in our judgment, to find 
a philosophical generalization so wide that the differences of 
view may be included and accounted for without being in any 
degree weakened. Such a generalization may easily be found 
by such as earnestly inquire for it. O. B. Frorainenam. 


THE KERNEL. 


Wrrutn the great and universal the small and tender nes- 
tles and finds rest. The prairie that has kept itself all day 
to the lone traveler a wide, wild wilderness—space on the right 
of him, space on the left and space before, broad, silent, dead 
—at night shows misgivings for its inhospitable greatness. 
And as the darkness begins to fall, the vast stretch of land 
relents, comes hovering in and centres in a pleasant light, 
seen ahead, and in a well illumined home, walled in, comfort- 
able and tidy, from the endless outreach. There, the feet 
grown weary with the long, waste journey, find repose on 
ground reclaimed, domestic and not a thousand miles wide. 
There, beneath a roof—the first that has struck the eye for 
miles and miles—the unbounded good-will comes to a 


point in the breasts of friends, friends to the stranger, to give 
him good cheer of love and food. 

The infinite draws itself in from its interminable spaces, 
sprinkled with stars, to the little nest of birds—to the cradle 
with a baby in it—to the family sitting-room, dismantled by 
a boy playing horse with the furniture. Out of the infinite 
space is hewn the nook of an arbor, where elegant ease and 
pleasantry may sit—is fashioned the quiet yard with tree and 
vine, walk and flowers. Out of the high, without top, and the 
deep without bottom, and the broad that has no end, is 
moulded the home, where coming repasts make the house 
fragrant, where pictures, music and books enliven the scene, 
where children sport, where middle age meets the sturdy 
demands of life, where the old rest from their labors. 

The immense, as seen in the ever-beaming bouquet of suns 
and nebule that the longest-sighted telescope cannot see 
across, tones itself down to a flower-pot in a window. The 
Infinite Spirit tones itself down from the love that delights 
to create a world and form the race, to the love that kisses 
young lips, steadies unsteady feet, holds to the truth of God 
and rears a sanctuary to his worship. W. M. Bicxyett. 


TO JOHN W. CHADWICK: 
ON READING HIS BOOK OF POEMS. 


On thou sweet singer of our modern days, 

With heart as tender as a little child’s, 

Sing on, and let the beauty of thy verse, 

Which throbs with such vast tenderness, still soothe, 

Charm and uplift the many wearied lives 

Upon whose faintness, like a healing balm, 

Falls the reviving breath of thy pure words, 

An inspiration !_ Heayen-sent indeed, 

And Heaven-born such poems are as these ; 

And thou God’s messenger to bring to souls 

Wounded and bruiséd in the world’s hard strife 

His message, which thou dost translate to us 

In various language, giving to us thus 

The tender comfort of these loving words. 
—Commonwealth 


LITERATURE. 
THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SIN.* 


Principat Tuttocu may be known to some of our readers 
by a little work republished here during the excitement over 
Renan’s Life of Jesus. “The Christ of the Gospels and the 
Christ of Modern Criticism,” though popular in its style and 
not intended for students, was one of the best minor criti- 
cisms of M. Renan’s work. A destroying, annihilating review 
it was not from the nature of the case, since the French au- 
thor was substantially right, and the course of later religious 
thought has been steadily in the humanitarian direction. 
The smoke and dust of that controversy having cleared away, 
we may plainly see that Renan, in attempting the biog- 
raphy of a true and proper man was facing, as more and 
more the theologians are coming to see, the reality of the case. 
If we are not mistaken, Principal Tulloch himself will be 
found on comparison of his latest work with the one named 
above to have been much influenced consciously or uncon- 
sciously by the wnshunnable “spirit of the time.” The man- 
ner of speech about Christ in the work before us is not alto- 
gether his former manner. We incline to believe that 
he would confess the truth of this remark, and rejoice 
in the fact. For Principal Tulloch, if he is not to be 
classed as a member of that somewhat indefinite body, the 
Broad Church, certainly comes very near in many respects to 


* The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By John Tulloch, D. D. Principal of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in the University of St. Andrews; one of her Ma: sty’s ¢ i rote : 
pp, 243. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, Jesty’s chaplains for Scotland; 
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Dean Stanley, its recognized leader. The Broad Church 
however bounded includes many English and Scotch clergy- 
men who are fair minded and diligent students of German 
theology. They read without prejudice and are apt to de- 
cide with more of solid and discriminating judgment than 
belongs to most German critics. If their advance is slower, 
it is more sure. To this body of British students Dr. Tul- 
loch decisively belongs. Of Julius Muller, the author of the 


_ standard treatise on the Christian Doctrine of Sin, he was an 


early disciple, and the present volume in its quotations from 
Bunsen, Reuss, Kuenen and Baur, in its philosophical spirit, 
and in its just exegesisis the plain product of a mind friendly 
to the highest theological scholarship of our time, and change 
of religious opinions is a necessary consequence of an im- 
proving theology. 

The breadth of our author’s mind and the catholicity of 
his spirit are well seen in this sentence: “Theological ideas 
will only rise into the region of science, and become living 
ideas for all reverent intellects of whatever church, when 
they have been rescued by the labors of many thinkers from 
the atmosphere of party controversy, and set in the light of 
a comprehensive inquiry into all the facts of that spiritual 
order which runs through human history ;—in other words 
when they are seen to be real growths of that spiritual con- 
sciousness, which is not only inseparable from humanity, but 
which is its highest manifestation in all time of healthy 
moral and intellectual progress.” The book, the title of 
which is given below, consists of six lectures delivered in St. 
Mary’s College, whereof Dr. Tulloch is Principal. It is lim- 
ited in strict accordance with its title, to an exposition of the 
Christian Doctrine of Sin. The first lecture is of necessity 
an introduction to the special subject, and treats the ‘“Ques- 
tion of Sin in Relation to Modern Schools of Thought.” It 
is in these preliminary pages that we find the great defect of 
this little work, otherwise so valuable. Dr. Tulloch, catholic 
as he is in his general argument, and sympathizing as he 
does with the liberal tendencies of modern theological 
thought, seems to us to do injustice to modern philosophy 
so far as it has been affected by science. The theory of evo- 
lution in its moral and spiritual bearings, he declares to run 
counter to the most real facts of the inner life. Giving to 
the scientific doctrine of development an erroneous applica- 
tion, or deceived by the spiritual shallowness of some of its 
expounders, he declares that “The two conceptions of sin 
and of development cannot co-exist.” He qualifies de- 
velopment indeed by adding “in this naturalistic sense,” 
which he has just before been expounding. But in point of 
fact here and elsewhere in these lectures he virtually assumes 
that the objectionable “ naturalistic sense” is the only sense 
in which evolution can be received. Upon this point we join 
issue with him emphatically. 

Yet we perceive the reason of his mistake, and think it 
quite excusable. There is prevalent a confusion of ideas in 
regard to the higher applications of the evolution philosophy, 
for which its advocates are largely responsible. This confu- 
sion stands much in the way of the general reception of the 
philosophy by religious people. Thus far the attention of 
men of science has been almost entirely absorbed by a few 
phases of the great law of evolution. The controversy on 
the subject has been chiefly over the origination of man as a 
distinct animal species. Confessedly, any conceivable devel- 
opment of man from lower species must have occupied an 
incalculable stretch of years. The farther back we go in the 
process, the more gradual it is. But as we descend from the 
earliest pre-historic creatures which deserve to be called men, 
to the first races of which we have historic record, the evoly- 


tion must have been on a far more rapid scale than ever 
before. Men, acting and reacting upon each other, introduce 
into the arena forces of an intensity hitherto unequalled. 
The mental and moral development is wrought by agencies 
of incomparably more interest and importance than the 
physical agencies which brought the race up the last step 
from the animals beneath us. What succession of physio- 
logical changes and adaptations, by which man became an 
articulate-speaking animal, should long detain us from the 
vastly more important development of language consequent 
upon that series of changes? The power of speech has its 
history, but we can never do more than skilfully guess it, 
and since we have known man as man he has had this power 
in him. The history of man’s development since he became 
a speaker of articulate words, we may safely say is immeas- 
urably superior in attractiveness and profit to his whole pre- 
vious history. The amount of attention bestowed upon the 
various parts of this large matter of human development, 
should be proportioned to the real gradation in importance 
of our “many members.” In accordance with this rule, it 
should interest us more to know how we have, from unrea- 
soning men become reasoning men, than to learn how 
from unreasoning animals, we simply rose to be unreason- 
ing men. To come down further, human development 
since the invention of written characters for preserving 
the record of man’s thoughts and doings is a matter of far 
greater weight to us than all hisunrecorded struggle upward 
before that invention. The forces that come into play later 
are the highest and deserve our closest study. Itis assured- 
ly a better way towards knowing man’s nature to study the 
dry bones of speech, the fossils of language, than to trace 
the genealogy of every bone in our body. Not that which 
is common to man with the animals is first in consequence, 
but that which he has without doubt separate and peculiar. 

Yet it is a striking characteristic of the evolution discussion 
thus far that attention has been called chiefly and directed. 
mainly to those far distant ages in man’s development when 
he was not man—not what we call man to-day. The geologist 
and paleontologist take us back to the vague and unmeasured 
zeons of pre-human time. They lightly talk of hundreds of 
thousands and of millions of years. A mere human being of 
three score and ten dwelling upon their discoveries and cal- 
culations, can scarcely fail to feel one emotion, at least, of 
helplessness before the gigantic forces of nature. He can 
hardly help, for a moment at least, undervaluing what is 
highest in himself, when he learns how slowly what is low- 
est in him was built up from the first forms of life. Butsuch 
feelings will disappear before second thoughts and sober rea- 
sonings. The process of evolution is in its later stages a pro- 
cess by geometrical progression. However natural, even in- 
evitable, it may be that the attention of scientific men should 
now be almost exclusively occupied with studyime man’s 
physical development, the time will certainly come when we 
shall smile at this exaltation of the less above the greater, 
of the limbs and organs above the mental faculties. Man’s 
body is relatively an imperfect and undeveloped organism. 
His mind is the measure of his being, and his body has de- 
veloped in these latter thousands of years in subordination 
to his intellect. To place the main stress upon the physio- 
logical changes whereby man became a hundred thousand 
years ago or more simply a distinct animal species, nothing 
more, and to pass over as comparatively unimportant the 
real humanity of man, his speech, his alphabet, his family, 
social and national life, his arts, sciences, philosophies, re- 
ligion : surely this is a gross error in perspective. 

Yet we have a man of Prof. Huxley’s standing in the scien- 
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tific world dwelling with pleasure upon the “time before 
man made his momentary appearance,” and slightingly al- 
luding to the “trumpery of three or four thousand years of 
history.” We have the alliterative absurdity of Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s “ promise and potency of every form of life,” perceived 
by his imagination in the lowest organism. Such words 
show that the noted vices of theologians are not monopolized 
by them. The flippant words of Huxley are a sign so far as 
they go (and we do not wish to press them too hard) of the 
specialist’s mania for his own peculiar occupation, and of the 
dogmatist’s contempt for much of that highest development 
which we call culture, literary and religious. Prof. Tyndall’s 
phrase is only another proof of how hard it is for a man with 
an active imagination to keep it from speaking in the name 
- of science. But Darwin and Huxley, to go no further, are 
no theologians. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s attempts in this line 
will by no means be his chief claim to gratitude from future 
thinkers. Now once let the theory of evolution be generally 
accepted, as it is coming to be, in its physiological bearings, 
once let the moralists and theologians see that it must also 
be accepted as a philosophy of the origin, growth and life of 
the human mind, and we shall see the present grievous and 
misleading errors of judgment rectified. We shall see. the 
men of our time who are versed in the knowledge of the 
soul and rich in their gains of spiritual experience taking 
up this theory of evolution in its highest and most vital 
applications. Then such broad-minded men as Dr. Tulloch 
will perceive how well his words concerning Paul’s passage 
from the narrow Jewish law to the universal moral law will 
fit our passage from a narrow conception of uatural law to 
the broadest possible conception of an all-embracing Divine 
order everywhere! ‘When the broader vision came to him, 
it was not by losing the moral depth of his early faith, but 
by understanding and realizing it more clearly. He did not 
pass out of Hebraism to a less serious view of humanity, but 
he extended its essential thought so as to embrace hum anity.” 
So will Dr. Tulloch we trust, and if not Dr. Tulloch himself, 
the young men who listened to his lectures, come to see that 
the consciousness of sin, remorse for offences against God's 
moral order, is itself an evidence of mental evolution. 

It is only the man who has risen far above the conscience- 
less brute who can compare his own actions with an ideal 
perfection of righteousness, and feel how many steps of 
growth he has yet to pass through before his hand will do 
what now his intellect sees to be right and good. Paul de- 
lighting in the law of God after the inward man, but too often 
brought into moral captivity by the law of sin warring 
against that higher law of his mind, and finally set free by the 
law of that spirit of life which was in Christ, is a fact in the 
spiritual evolution of mankind worthy a thousand times the 
amount of attention and study that can ever be rightfully be- 
stowed on the anthropoid apes. 

Man again in his long and painful ascent from brutishness 
to reasonableness, from immorality to a tender conscience of 
moral things, has long since reached a sufficiently high point 
to be viewed chiefly as a moral being. For many ages he 
has had a perception finer or coarser, of spiritual laws. In 
no age has the authority of Divine law, so far as he perceives 
it, been one whit actually weakened by any knowledge on 
his part of the very slow growth in the race of that percep- 
tion which in himself has attained a certain degree of vigor. 
The moral order of which in this nineteenth Christian century, 
T am aware, binds me not the less, but the more that I may 
trace the growth of man’s consciousness thereof up to this 
present hour. The evolution philosophy rightly compre- 
hended in its highest spiritual applications will not be a 


“less,” but a more “serious view of humanity.” So far from 
destroying or ignoring the sense of sin, it will see therein the 
proof and sign of man’s latest stage of superior development. 
It will not weaken but strengthen the sanctions of spiritual 
laws. The fact that our perception as a race of those laws 
has had a long history and a slow growth, should go to in- 
cite us to effort after a clearer vision and a stricter obedi- 
ence than any generation behind us. Such we believe will 
be the effect of the philosophy of evolution upon our moral 
life. The consciousness of moral short-coming, of actual 
transgression, can only acquire more and more of delicacy 
and sensitiveness as we “ grow in grace.” A natural element 
in our spiritual being it will do its natural work in a healthy 
way. But be it always remembered that the happy saint’s 
consciousness of sin is more sane and more natural than the 
“miserable sinner’s.” 

We have dwelt so long upon this question of evolution and 
sin that we have left ourselves little space for noting many 
points of interest in this extremely suggestive book. Dr. 
Tulloch has “ breathed the new historic atmosphere which 
surrounds the modern intelligence,” and has traced the Bib- 
lical doctrine of sin from its genesis in the earliest Hebrew 
writings to its full development by Paul, in a manner leaving 
little to be desired. The story of Eden in the third chapter 
of Genesis is (Lecture Third on the Old Testament Doctrine 
of Sin) “a true expression of the religious thought of the 
Hebrews, and it is their thought as to sin which we are in 
search of, whatever may be made of the literary ves- 
ture or form in which that thought is expressed. The 
author does not, to our mind, sufficiently discriminate 
the two quite different ideas of the moral state of early man 
held by the Elohistic and the Jehovistic writers in Genesis, 
He does not perceive that Adam is a part of the “ literary 
vesture ” of the old Hebrew thought, and that we must now 
declare him to be simply a personification of humanity rising 
out of the lower dusty existence into proper humanity. But 
Dr. Tulloch’s exposition and argument are based on such 
universal facts of human experience that they would suffer 
no serious harm if wherever he says “Adam” we should say 
“early man.” 

In the fourth lecture on the Gospel Doctrine of Sin the 
author fails to note how slight a hold the sense of sin seems 
to have had on the mind of Jesus. The highest religious 
consciousness of the world so far has been the most cheerful 
and least morbid. The Christian doctrine of sin we would 
for ourselves seek in Christ rather than in Paul. But of 
Paul’s doctrine, so deep, so full of thought and fire, Dr. Tul- 
loch’s exposition in his fifth and sixth lectures is in almost 


every respect admirable. Where he departs from Baur and 


Jowett, however, especially in regard to the consciousness of 
sin being essential to the fact of sin, we think it is for the 
worse. He himself makes sin so entirely an inward motter 
that here and in his fourth lecture, though nominally holding 
on to the doctrine of a personal devil, he so puts him to one 
side and out of sight as to make Satan really superfluous. 
Too much praise can hardly be given to the fairness and 
scientific exactness of Dr. Tulloch’s exegesis of the words and 
passages relating to sin in the Old and New Testaments. 
While we have been unable to agree with the main point of 
his first lecture,‘and while his treatment in the second lec- 
ture of the Idea of Evil outside of Revelation seems to us 
inadequate and in places inconsistent, each of the succeeding 
lectures is well worth the price of the whole book. The 
tone of the work, scholarly yet earnest, broad but deep, lib- 
eral but intensely serious, is a tone too often lacking in Uni- 
tarian preaching. To the Broad church we owe much, and 
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we shall owe more when we have learned all they have to 
teach us. Their deep reverence, their strong hold on spiritual 
realities, we cannot too much desire. The American liberals 
are certainly exposed to the reproach of being at ease in 
Zion. That Dr. Tulloch has a lesson to which we may well 
listen let these admirable words show: “ The thinker who 
feels bound to recognize both sides of human experience— 
the moral and intellectual alike, the spiritual and scientific 
together; who shrinks from no discovery of science and no 
adyance in knowledge, and yet clings to the realities of the 
inner life and the virtues of a Divine order—has a hard time 
of it betwixt system-builders on the one side and the other; 
the bigotries of an omniscient science on the one hand and 
the jealousies of an omniscient theology on the other. He 
is flaunted by the one and suspected by the other. But 
the moderation which refuses to affirm where the grounds of 
affirmation are wanting, and is content to explore and recog- 
nize facts of whatever kind, even where it cannot co-ordinate 
them or bind them into a theory, is at once the best note of 
science, and the surest pledge of a theology that has some 
promise for the future as well as hold upon the past.” 
N. PB. G. 


SIDONIE (FROMONT JEUNE ET RISLER AINE). From the French 
of Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

This story is an improvement on the ordinary French novel—it 
is less flippant and more appreciative of the difference between 
vice and virtue. Still we are at a loss to account for its immense 
popularity. Perhaps it is not remarkable that 63,000 copies should 
have been sold in Europe, but that Americans should go wild over 
this history of a French marriage with its dire consequences in in- 
trigue and ruin is to say the least extraordinary. The moral tone 
is purer than usual, and there is an evident design to censure folly, 
but the chief character is an unscrupulous woman, who stops at 
nothing to secure wealth and luxury, and escapes the only punish- 
ment which could reach her callous nature. The pure and modest 
wife of Sidonie’s lover is perhaps a unique character in French lit- 
erature, but she is not made sufficiently attractive to interest the 
reader as much as the fascinating and beautiful intriguante, who 
after losing her property and position by the discovery of her false 
life, escapes further punishment, causes her husband to commit 
suicide by betraying the weakness of his brother whom she has led 
on to a mad luve for herself, and remains unmoved and heartless 
and scheming anew for wealth and luxury. We are loth to believe 
that there is no higher standard of life in France than such as is 


deseribed by Monsieur Daudet in this book, and we hope to see his 


really able pen devoted to raising the morals and social customs 
of his countrymen. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. March-April. A.S. Barnes & Co. 
Certainly a most worthy number of this luxuriously printed and 
accurately prepared review. ‘‘ Republicanism under President 
Grant,” by an Independent Republican, masses the evidence against 
the last administration. Taking the disappointments of those 
eight years one by one, they were hard enough to bear; facing 
them now all together makes one marvel that we could come out 
into our present hopefulness. ‘‘The administration,” this excel- 
lent article sums up, ‘‘has failed to contribute to the healing of 
the wounds of civil war. It has failed to restore our currency to 
a sound condition. It found the Indian service corrupt and it will 
leave itso. It found the civil service corrupt and it has added 
steadily and greatly to the scandals. It has given to the country 
lessons in the arbitrary employment of military foree in civil 
affairs such as Jackson neyer ventured upon, and the like of which 
in Great Britain would have brought condign punishment on every 
person responsible therefor. "y * = FS x” Over 
against the mischiefs thus enumerated are to be placed the main- 
tenance of peace with foreign nations, the settlement of many 
troublesome controversies with foreign countries and the steady 
refusal to favor the schemes of a set of noisy fellows, who, for 
various reasons, none of them creditable, demanded that the cur- 
rency should be further inflated. * * * * * With the man- 
agement of foreign affairs the President probably had less to do 


than with any thing else, and nothing else was managed so well.” 
The other political article is by far the best thing in the number: 
«Responsible Government,” by Professor Denslow, of Union Law 
College, Chicago. It traces the system, fully developed in Great 
Britain and approached in Canada, Belgium, France and elsewhere, 
under which legislatures and ministries are dissolvable at any 
moment instead of being elected for fixed terms, and upon living 
instead of past issues; and it suggests amendments to our Consti- 
tution—already presented in -Chicago newspapers—making the 
same system practicable here. The present cabinet becomes the 
responsible ministry advocating measures in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and retiring under the opposition of a majority there. 
A noteworthy contribution. ‘Safety in Dwellings and Public 
Buildings,” by James C. Bayles of the Iron Age, presents impres- 
sive warnings about cheap construction, and terrible statistics of 
zymotie diseases. Professor Boyesen sketches the plots of two 
Icelandic Sagas, and Professor Thorden, of Sweden, deseribes the 
University of Upsala, with its 100 instructors and 1,480 students. 
There is also a too sympathetic review of ‘* German Comic Papers.’, 
What is more dreary, we should say, to the American reader than 
the average wit of Kladderadatsch? And, insufficiently hidden 
away at the end of the Number is a mass of verbiage about ‘* Mod- 
ern Literary Criticism,’ quite unworthy of the company it keeps. 
We should quite forget Mr. Hoar’s reply to Mr. Hewitt if we could 
haye Mr. Lowell’s review of this reviewer. Mr. Hamerton sends 
another charming letter about English Art, and the Scientific Notes 
are only too short. 


LoNDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. January, 1877. American Edition. 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, New York. 

The London Quarterly opens with a long and careful article on 
‘‘Mr. Brewer’s Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of Henry 
VIII.” These letters renew the familiar discussions upon the in- 
fluence of Cardinal Wolsey on the policy of Henry VIII., and sur- 
vey the causes of the divorce of Katharine of Aragon, with a min- 
uteness somewhat wearisome to all excepting very careful students 
of history. A far more interesting subject to the general reader is 
the ‘‘Old Norse Mirror of Men and Manners.” This curious speci- 
men of Seandinayian literature is supposed to have been written in 
1200 in Norway, and is in the form of a dialogue between father and 
son. ‘The author is not known, although the book is attributed by 
some authorities to Swerrer, who was king of Norway during the 
latter part of the twelfth century. Whoever the writer may have 
been, his book shows that he was a keen observer, original and 
independent in his ideas, with considerable humor to enliven his 
account of men and manners in Scandinavia. The review of ‘‘ Dr. 
Carpenter’s Mental Physiology,” which comes next, will be useful 
to those who are disinclined to read this long volume, and will give 
them a very good synopsis of the most important ideas relating to 
unconscious cerebration or the ‘‘ automatic action of the brain in 
man.” Tho “English Policy in South Africa” describes the plant- 
ing and growth of the colony at the Cape of Good Hope, and “The 
Geographical and Scientific Results of the Arctic Expedition” 
embodies the experience and investigations of the recent perilous 
voyages of discovery. Those who find it difficult to read the whole 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” with that pleasure which they have some idea 
they ought to feel, will be relieved by a ‘‘ French Critic of Milton,” 
Mr. Edmond Scherer, who appreciates the genius of the English 
poet. and essayist, but characterizes his epic poem as follows: 
««« Paradise Lost’ isa false poem, a grotesque poem, a tiresome 
poem; there is not one reader out cf a hundred who can read 
the ninth and tenth books without smiling, or the eleventh or 
twelfth without yawning * - * and notwithstanding ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ isimmortal. * 36 * Unlike Dante who must be 
read as a whole if we want to seize the beauties, Milton ought to be 
read only by passages. * s * but these passages form part 
of the poetical patrimony of the age,” and are exceeding grand and 
beautiful. ‘*‘Mohammed and Mohammedanism” is the Eastern 
question again in its religious aspect. It will certainly be no fault 
of the English reviews if we fail to comprehend the English view 
of the question and all the bearings of the subject religious and 
political. Still another article on the ‘‘ Eastern Question and the 
Conference” shows England’s steady hatred of Russia and her 
policy. A ‘‘ Ramble Round the World,” a French book by Baron 
Hiibner, translated by Lady Herbert, of Lea, is sufficiently compre- 
hensive and startling in its scope, but turns out to be more graphic 
und amusing than solid or trustworthy, as the Baron takes us in 
somewhat breakneck pace through America, Japan and China. 
However the reviewer says, ‘‘ he has all the qualities that could be 
required in a fellow traveller, 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. ; 

The opening article on the ‘‘ Ministry of Justice,” is an appeal 
for a ‘‘ Department of Justice in the United Kingdom, to regulate 
the course of law and form a final appeal for all vexed questions in 
the legal system. Such departments exist in France, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, ete., and many other countries, but are 
wanting in England and the United States. 


The ‘‘ Warfare of Science” by President White of Cornell Univer- 
sity is highly praised and appreciated by his English reviewer. He 
says ‘‘ The book is marked by all absence of bigotry, and is pecu- 
liarly fair and just and peculiarly full.” An article on the ‘ Fac- 
tory and Workshop Acts” seems to show that the report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the working of lawsin regard 
to the protection of labor, does not furnish grounds for belief that 


there will be any radical change in the condition of factories and. 


workshops. The work of investigation has been tremendous. 
Seven hundred witnesses have give oral testimony as to the con- 
dition-of factories and laborers, exclusive of the vast amount of 
written matter. The reviewer seems to think the Royal Commis- 
sioners lacking in a comprehensive grasp of first principles relat- 
ing to the Labor Question, but praises their industry, fidelity and 
perfect honesty of intention, The ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort,” by 
Theodore Martin, is rated a biography ‘‘of a high if not the high- 
est class.” Another article on the ‘‘ Turkish Question” is followed 
by an interesting review of the “‘ Life of John Locke,” and then 
under the head of ‘‘ Independent Contributions,’ comes an article 
on ‘The Financial Difficulties of the Government of India.” Con- 
temporary Literature reviews Dr. Mosley’s sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford; ‘‘Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 
salism,” by Henry N. Oxenham, and ‘‘ Reason and Reyelation”’ by 
William Horne. Then follow the different departments of Philoso- 
phy, Politics, Sociology, History, Biography, Belles Lettres ; all con- 
taining full and interesting articles. These American reprints of 
English reviews furnish probably as able articles as are to be found 
in periodical literature, and they give the results of the most care- 
ful study and investigation of students in all departments of 
knowledge. 


Mr. HowEuus completes his comedy, ‘‘ Out of the Question,” in 
the April Atlantic, and we feel bound to say that in this instance 
the interest of his work is not only sustained to the close, but the 
last instalment is the best of the whole. The interview between 
Charles Bellingham and Blak? is admirably managed, and the 
humor fairly culminates in the reproachful words in which the gen- 
tle Mrs. Bellingham chides her son for doing precisely what she 
had charged him to do. A South Carolinian writes of ‘‘ South Car- 
olina Morals” with what appears to be ample knowledge and a 
spirit of entire fairness. If his characterization is correct, under 
no circumstances can a really satisfactory social or political life be 
expected in that part of our country for a long time to come.—— 
Perhaps the most noteworty article in Scribner’s is that of Colonel 
Waring upon ‘‘Farm Villages.” We have long wondered whether the 
American system of scattered farm dwellings might not be a mis- 
taken one, and Colonel Waring here certainly makes a good case 
against it. Of course there is much to be said on both sides. But 
the prevailing tendency of country boys to congregate in the cities 
is a sufficient evil in itself to make imperative the careful consid- 
eration of the topic. Ifsome of the most valuable attractions of 
an urban life should be added to the unquestionable delights of 
that in the open air of the fields, so that a fair mental development 
can be accounted a natural condition of a farmer’s existence, there 
could hardly fail to bea healthy reversal of the current.—Thomas 
Edward, the Scotch shoemaker-naturalist reappears in an interest- 
ing sketch by Mr. Conant, in Harper's. We are glad to note the 
appearance of Miss Bridges among the illustrators of an article 
upon ‘‘Our Familiar Birds,” by Mary Treat. A spirited drawing 
called ‘‘The Bath” shows the unmistakable marks of her con- 
scientious study. An attractive illustrated article upon ‘“‘ Furniture 
and its Decoration in the Renaissance” is by Mrs. Spofford. The 
Easy Chair gossips about our old friend, Sigpor Blitz, and speaks 
wisely as usual upon a number of other topics.—The Popular 
Science Monthly gives a portrait and sketch of the distinguished 
chemist, William Crookes. Professor F. W. Clarke treats of ‘‘ Lab- 
oratory Endowment.’’ The unscientific will be interested in read- 
ing Professor Tyndall’s interesting atmospheric battle and “The 
Origin and curiosities of the Arabic Numerals, by D, V. T. Qua. 
St. Nicholas gives a short story in French called ‘ Qécile et Lulu,” 


for translation by those studying that language—a pleasant idea. 
The illustration is good. Lucy Larcom collects several ‘‘ Songs of 
Spring,” and a number of other contributions have been prompted 
by the season. Wide Awake has some pretty little bird pictures, 
and Miltiades Peterkin Paul meets with a Philistine. The proof- 
reader has been a little careless.——The Catholic World has a crit- 
ical article on ‘‘Tennyson as a Dramatist,” which is worth read- 
ing. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS, 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 
Cuartes Kinestey; His Letters AND Memories or His Lire. 
Abridged from the London edition. Cloth, $2.50. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
By Holme Lee. Cloth, $1.00. 

From John A, Lansing, Boston. 
Tux Hoty Ones. By John A, Lansing. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Edited by his wife. 


Ban MILNER’s Wooing. 


MAGAZINES. 
THe ATLANTIC MonTHLy, April. 
HARPER, April. 
CarHoLic WorLD. April. 
PopruLar Sorence MontHiy. 
Soripner’s MontHty. April. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, April. 
St. Nicnotas. April. 
BLacKWoop’s MaGazing. 
Wink Awake April, 
Tar NEW JERUSALEM MAGAZINE. 
La Revicion Laiguz, Mars. 


April. 


March. 


April. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


Is THIs a fast—to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged go, 
Or show 
A downeast look and sour? 


No! ’Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 


Unto the hungry soul; 


It is to fast from strife 
And old debate 
And hate— 

To circumcise thy life; 


To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To starve thy sin— 
Not bin— 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
—WSelected, 


UNSHED tears are never wiped away. 


THE worst of heresies is lack of love.—Cxrorn. 


CONVERSATION enriches the understanding, but solitude is the 
school of genius.—GIBBON. 


Society may be radically altered by the influence of opinions 
which seem to haye no bearing on social questions.—LusniEe 
STEPHEN, 


THE great city is that which has the greatest man or woman. If 
it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the woild.— 
WALT WHITMAN. : 


As, on any hypothesis, error has a majority on its side, to main- 
tain the right to persecute is to say that truth must generally be 
persecuted.— LESLIE STEPHEN. 


THE heroic soul does not sell its justice and its nobleness, It 
does not ask to dine nicely and to sleep warm. The essence of 
greatness is the perception that virtue is enough, ERsSon. 
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THE most important nes birth is that which lets us into the 
world of straightforward honesty and truthfulness, which makes us 
abhor sham deceit and pretence—especially in ourselves. And the 
world of moral courage is a very glorious one to live in~one of 
which most people know nothing except from hearsay. I heartily 
wish you would all of you be born into that world. Some of you 
have no idea what a delightful place it is, and I am afraid itis rare 
to find a man who has more than skirted the borders of that coun- 
try, the. atmosphere of which is very sweet and very bracing and 
the scenery of which is so beautiful and sublime that you oan form 
no conception of it except by going there yourself.—W. J. Euuis. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES. 


Rev, D. A. Wasson on “* Theodore Parker,” reported in the Bostin Globe, 

Tuer old-time theology against which Parker fought was 
founded on an ideal which centuries ago was usefu! to man, 
and the highest conception of God to which they could then 
attain. But the change of time had wrought a change in the 
moral ideas and conceptions of man. What was oncé an 
ideal had become unworthy. Custom had led men to con- 
tinue to accept it and to refrain from considering it in the 
light of justice because they believed it to be the true God. 
The questions which others had answered to their own souls 
with the old argument of the “constraining justice” of the 
Deity, Parker considered fearlessly. He appreciated with all 
the warmth of his nature the value of the Bible. Yet he 
would not have it used as a handeuff, nor would he allow 
such deductions from its words as would lead men 1o wor- 
ship, however ignorantly, that which was unrighteous. 
Parker sought through all ages and all religions, to trace the 
grand interior unity which underlies every system of religion. 
And yet he was most earnest in defence of Christianity, as he 
understood it. His God was a God of perfect justice, who 
doeth all things well. To imagine that the Deity could do 
what is wrong was not admissible. 'The idea which men had 
come to regard as the embodiment of God he held to be only 
a spectre. No words of explanation could make what is un- 
just for man to do, justice when done by God. Moloch who 
wrought what men called wickedness, but which was right- 
eousness to his own superior vision, was not the illogical out- 
come of this old discrimination between Divine and human 
justice. Whatever tended to keep out of sight the morals of 
religion, was to him evil. The Bible was to him no cloud, cast- 
ing a shadow on the soulasit had been to somany. To Parker 
the book was of value only as it is a medium through which the 
Divine truth can clearly shine. Mr. Wasson briefly recapitu- 
lated the ideas on which Theodore Parker built up his theory. 
He did not only eliminate what he thought to be evil; but 
he built up a fabric founded on what he thought to be the 
eternal principles of justice. 

Against Theodore Parker’s deductions from the idea of 
Divine justice, there have recently been some vigorous as- 
saults by one of the brightest of critics. Mr. Cook broaches 
the theory of eternal sin, founding it upon what he thinks the 
analogy of nature shows. God’s perfect justice, he holds, 
can never hold compromise with sin. As in this world a man 
goes from bad to worse, so the critic thinks that sin may 
continue in the nether world, and continually meeting its 
just punishment from the all-holy God. A ship which careens 
too far, he says, sinks to the bottom. A tree which is struck 
at its heart by lightning can never recover, but must die. 
There is, according to Mr. Cook, an end of all probation at 
death. This life is given in which man may choose God and 
righteousness, or on the other hand, he may say, “ Evil, be 
thou my good.” Jn either case, he must accept the conse- 
quences, go on towards holiness or fall deeper and deeper 
into the depths of sin. But granting that the analogy is 


good, what does it prove? The ship sinks to the bottom and 
that is the end of it. The tree decays and dies. Ifthen the 
soul after this life may go on increasing in corruption, surely 
death must be the result there as here. But surely in gaug- 
ing the possibilities of a future and eternal life it should be 
no narrow, closet deduction. Now Theodore Parker began 
with an implicit faith in God’s justice. In a survey of man- 
kind he distinguished three classes—men like Channing and 
Sumner, of noblest minds ; the great middle class of people, 
who are neither very good nor very bad ; and lowest of all, 
those who may not unjustly be called criminals. These last, 
Parker was content to trust to an all-just God. He needed 
no vicarious sacrifice to reconcile justice and wrong as 
Divine attributes. Human imperfections seemed to him 
worthy of Divine approval; men were to him God’s appren- 
tices. According. to some, God was a stern master, holding 
up a perfect ideal for man to follow, and condemning him to 
endless woe because he could not attain to it. Man’s striv- 
ing after perfection, to Theodore Parker, was a part of 
God’s plan in the universe; and he had infinite faith in its 
success. Mr. Wasson, in closing, drew a picture of the uni- 
verse, with its upper world of blissful saints saved by the 
blood of the Lamb, and its nether world of endless torture 
and perpetual fructification of sin. Horrible, you say. But 
Theodore Parker saw no such universe. ‘To him God works 
to lift up the soul higher and still higher in its progress to- 
wards perfection. Never forgetting the Divine justice and 
the inevitable penalty for violation of law, he did not so push 
the theory as to defeat the ends of eternal justice. And 
what was the result of the religion which Parker taught ? 
It may be well to hold the axe to the grindstone for a time, 
but if it is kept there long the steel will be worn off and 
nothing but the soft iron remain. Has there not been some 
softness of conscience as the result of the old idea of Deity ? 
In closing, Mr. Wasson showed how much Theodore Parker 
had done by voice and deed to elevate the thoughts of men 
on things both human and Divine. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


SUPPOSE, 


Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till eyes and nose were red? 
And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke, 
And say you’re glad ’twas dolly’s 
And not your head that broke? 


Suppose you’re dressed for walking 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you tosmile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at-once? 


And suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 

Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 

And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
Tho bravest, wisest plan, 

Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 


To do the best you can? —PH@BE CART, 
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HISTORY OF A DROP OF WATER. 


[Translated for THe INQquirER, from the German of A. W. Grube,| 
BY ©. G. SHACKFORD. 
( Concluded.) 

Yer by and by it seemed too small and confined a place 
for the little drop who had been born in the infinite ocean, 
this insignificant mill-pond, and he would gladly have again 
ascended to the sun and with him have sailed through the 
air back again to the main sea out of which he had with so 
much daring made his escape. Hardly had he expressed 
this desire before there came a woman with a watering-pot 
in her hand, who bent herself down to the pond, caught the 
little drop in her vessel and poured it out upon the white 
linen which was spread out upon the margin to become 
bleached. There sat now the poor drop upon the dry surface, 
and he would have fainted away entirely had not the good sun 
with his clear-seeing eye at the right time perceived his need. 
He quickly drew him with his brothers upwards so, that no 
trace of them remained upon the linen and, rejoicinely he 
swam again in the blue sea of air. 

Tn order to give the travelling company their fill of jour- 
neying, the sun sent them over the sea to the cold, desolate 
plains of the North. A sharp wind blew from the Pole which 
made the air frosty, and thousands of water-drops came 
tozether as if they would keep each other warm. Yet it was 
hard to keep anything like warm, for the sun sank every day 
lower in the horizon and his slanting beams could hardly 
penetrate through the heavy mists. The drops wished to 
hold a council as to what had best be done, when suddenly 
a wonder, a change took place. Hach water-drop became a 
white, silvery star, adorned with its little points and fine 
hairs, as delicate and fine as the down upon the butter- 
fly’s wings; and like white butterflies the little ice-stars now 
darted down, hopping and dancing to and fro, down upon 
the earth. Then people said, “ It snows.” 

Our little hero, now frozen to snow fell with his brothers 
upon a meadow. Like a warm winter garment of eider-down 
they covered the ground and kept warm in the earth’s bosom 
the seeds and little roots from the hard Winter frost. They 
themselves did not feel the cold or the wind, for they saw 
and heard nothing; they slept a long Winter's sleep. The 
san went far away from them to the south, but often glanced 
at the sleeping drops very smilingly, and then they shone 
like sparkling precious stones and glittered as if they them- 
selves were bright suns and stars. For half a year had they 
thus slumbered when the dear sun came higher up in the 
sky and always nearer; and ail as they lay there in their 
white uniform immovable upon the field heard this call of the 
warm Spring breezes: “Arise, ye sleepers, and prepare for 
your march.” 

Quickly they awoke and bestirred themselves, threw off 
their snow-mantle in order to march more rapidly, and now 
again could be seen the running little water-drops. Part of 
them sank into the earth to give moisture to the springing 
seeds; part went up directly into the sky and put themselves 
into the great cloud-ships and sailed with them to the hot 
lands of the South, which were longing greatly forrain. But 
our little hero was not among the first, for he had no desire 
to conceal himself in the earth; nor among the second, for he 
had already enough of sailing through the air, but he placed 
himself at the head of a third troop, who now moved from 
the meadow towards a rivulet, and in regular bands in long 
procession they moved down the valley. These warlike 
drops had formed themselves into a foaming and wildly 
rushing torrent, and they sang rejoicingly: “Right onward 


shouted from a thousand times ten thousand voices out of a 
larger stream which joined them, having the same object in 
view: “Success to you, brothers, here’s to our prosperous 
journey!” Both troops of water-drops now formed one body. 
What a prattling, murmuring and bustling, as continually 
more little drops came together and discovered old acquaint- 
ances and rejoiced to meet each other again. The company 
increased every moment, and how astonished were they 
when suddenly they came to a broad river valley and a strong, 
deep, full stream rolled its waters along. Our little adven- 
turer leaped for joy over the shouiders of his comrades, and 
hurried ahead in order to be the first who should greet the 
beautiful stream. 

This one was not less rejoiced to see how so many viger- 
ous, healthy ones in all kinds of streams joined him and 
increased his strength. The little drops on their part were 
not less proud to belong to so great a river, through whom 
they became strong enough to bear the heaviest ships. 
Sometimes a vessel loaded heavily with stone came along and 
they carried it as easily as if it had been made of paper. 
Sometimes the wheels of a steamboat laden with boxes and 
bales and crowded with people beat sharply upon the smooth 
surface, and then the troop of drops would rush away foam- 
ing and angry as if to resent the unwelcome violence; some- 
times in their wantonness the drops would dash themselves 
against the piles of a bridge, which firmly and boldly ex- 
tended itself over the whole stream, as if they wished to test 
the strength of the work and to overthrow the work of man. 
Kyery moment the good drop saw something new; small and 
great cities, mills which stood like floating islands in the 
midst of the stream, sluices in which he found himself caught 
if he left the great highway, but out of which he at last for- 
tunately emerged. 


Yet the greatest sight of all awaited him when he came to 
a great commercial city and entered its harbor. There were 
ships of all sorts and sizes, and he had never before seen so 
many floating houses. It looked like a forest growing up 
out of the water, so many masts crowded together and rising 
up like trees. Pennons and flags, red, blue, green and white, 
floated merrily to the breeze. Sailors from every country 
and speaking every language and clothed in every costume 
sang, drank and labored upon their decks. And in a great 
semi-circle stood beautiful palaces, high as the church- 
steeple and filled up to the very top-most story with bales of 
merchandise. All this the little drop observed as he sat upon 
the rudder of a merchant ship, and it might have sat there for 
weeks without the time seeming long. 

But one day as the sailors were singing in chorus the song: 
“To-morrow we go over the billowy sea,” a violent longing 
seized the little child of the sea, to go home to his dear 
mother, from whom he had been so long away. He leaped 
for joy when the sails were spread, and the anchor raised. 
He clambered up to the highest margin of the rudder and 
joyfully went with the ship to the sea. Soon the land dis- 
appeared and large high waves rushed forward, before which 


the little river-waves seemed as nothing, and they seemed 


eager to greet him and carry him home to his mother who 
for a long time had expected his coming. Now jumped our 
hero down from his place, mingled in the glad bustle, and 
related to his astonished brothers who had remained behind 
in the sea his wanderings, how far he had travelled and what 
he had seen. But the sea, clad in its festive garments of blue 
and green joyed over her returning children, opened her loy- 
ing arms and received them upon her tender, motherly bosom. 

If at any time on some calm, bright Summer evening thou 


to the sea, right onward to the sea!” Then was the answer | walkest upon the sea-shore, when no breath of air stirs, and 
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hearest a low murmuring and a mysterions rustling and 
knowest not whence it comes—behold, those are little drops 
relating to each other the strange stories of their wonderful 
journeyings. Then bethink thee of this—that the dear 
Father in heaven who has numbered and keeps all the drops 
of the ocean, so that no one is wasted or lost, also leads thy 
step and more securely guides thee through the warderings 
of this life of time into the ocean of eternity. 


THE TOYS. 


My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

T struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead, 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed; 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet, 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For‘on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters, and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass, abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with blue bells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart, 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept and said: 

Ah! when at Jast we lie with traneéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly, not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thow’lt leave thy wrath, and say: 

**T will be sorry for their childishness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PROSPECT. 
LETTER FROM AN EASTERN UNITARIAN, 

AT a recent local conference one of our representative men 
preached a sermon full of despondeney, with regard to the future 
of our Unitarian faith. As an influence, Unitarianism was in the 
ascendant, as a sect, it was on the wane; indeed the decease of the 
denomination would be accomplished in about ‘thirty years,” and 
it was very uncertain whether any one would be left to preach 
the funeral discourse. Whether the sect is on the decline we are 
not competent to say, but we are strongly inclined to believe that 
it is in our power to do a much broader and nobler work than that 
of adding one more to the number of existing great religious organ- 
izations, which however useful they may be in some special age or 
country finally impede the progress of mankind. Still perhaps more 
and better work might be done through a system of organized 
effort than by individuals however earnest with but fewif any 
points of coalition. But thus much is true, that Unitarianism can 
never succeed in the best sense of the word until it has a braver 
heart and a broader utterance, and ceases to be so troubled by the 
non-recognition of other Christian sects. There will soon be no 
work for us to do unless we lean more towards a religious rational- 
ism and less towards traditional forms of faith. Just now for in- 
stance the false fires of revivalism have set some of us longing for 
the flesh pots of Egypt. In other words the bondage out of which 
we have escaped seems no longer bondage compared with the ills 
which attend a state of freedom. We look backward instead of 
forward for the full fruition of the Kingdom of God. Some think 
that our special work is ended, that having leavened the creed. 
churches with a more liberal spirit the time has now come to 
coalesce with them, and leave trying to keep ourselves warm at 
our little fires. Very few have fully commilted themselves to ra- 
tional religion with strong confidence that it has‘power te invigor- 


ate the fainting spirits of mankind. Most are at rest in the quiet 
bay, and but few venture on the open sea of truth. We deny Trin- 
ity, Eternal Torment and so on,and there our liberalism is apt toend. 
We think it is Gibbon who says that when some of the early Cru- 
saders set out for Palestine they had not journeyed far, before they 
took every tower that loomed in the distance to be the Holy Oity 
itself. This fairly illustrates the chief danger of Unitarianism. 
The danger of mistaking half-statements for final forms of truth, 
of being satisfied with having corrected a few mistakes and fought 
a few battles, forgetting that there is something better than fight- 
ing battles, viz.: the exploring of new fields of thought, being 
continually on the advance, so that the pulpit shall always have 
high spiritual interpretations and illuminations of the most ad- 
vanced results of scientific research and cosmie growth. 

The Unitarianism that is satisfied with merely denying the 
erudities of Orthodoxy must necessarily be short lived. If Ortho- 
doxy and liberal Christianity are really so close together that 
nothing but pride and the remembrance of past injuries keep them 
asunder, then Orthodoxy is the better of the two, has proved its right 
to be, has been a flowlng stream broadening and deepening its 
channel while its whilom antagonist has remained a stagnant pool. 
There is a relative distance that should always be maintained be- 
tween ourselves and Orthodoxy. If Orthodoxy has come up to us 
we must go higher still unless we are ready to say that we have ex- 
hausted the wells of truth. 

Orthodoxy need be no more vital than Liberalism. The quality 
and amount of faith in one or the other will make either success- 
ful. The humanitarian view of Jesus ought to be more Vitalizing 
and helpful te the experience and needs of men than the dogma of 
his divinity. Say that he is divine in some special way that we 
ourselves can never realize, and you remove him out of the actuat 
sphere of our mortal lives, and he stands in our way like a moun- 
tain which we cannot climb. Say that he is a man and a brother, 
and he becomes at once an example which we strive to emulate, 
It depends upon how these and kindred truths are held, and with 
what courage and enthusiasm they are taught as to their influence 
over the people at large—men cannot be galvanized even into an 
appearance of life by batteries through which there runs no strong 
current of electricity. 

It is time we ceased to think and speak meanly of ourselves, and 
time to cease bemoaning our own littleness. Much, not many, 
must still be the true criterion of judgment. Wasitnot more glory 
to be one of the little band of heroes who kept the pass at Ther- 
mopyle, than to be one of the vast mechanical army that so re- 
cently humbled the pride of France? What we want is not more 
unction, but more manliness; not more loyalty to the old, but a 
firmer faith in the new; not more machineiy, but a firm spirit that 
shall enlarge the conceptions and hopes of mankind. If we cannot 
keep ourselves warm, if we want to be petted, cossetted, and 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, if we want to feel the thrill of ani- 


~mal magnetism, if we want the presence of numbers to keep us in 


courage and of a good heart, we should consult our happiness by 
seeking some other fold less exposed to the air and light of heaven. 
But to take such a step as this would show an utter collapse of 
reason, faith and courage. HILARY BYGRAVE. 


THE SHADOW. 


In a bleak land and desolate, 
Beyond the earth somewhere, 

Went wandering through death’s dark gate 
A soul into the air. 


And still as on and on it fled 
A waste, wild region through, 
Behind there fell the steady tread 
Of one that did pursue. 


At last it paused and looked aback ; 
And then it was aware 

A hideous wretch stood in its track, 
Deformed and cowering there. 


«And who art thou,”—he shrieked with fright,— 
“ That dost my steps pursue ? 
Go hide thy shapeless shape from sight, 
Nor thus pollute my yiew !” 


The foul form answered him: “ Alway 
Along thy path I flee. 
I’m thine own actions, night and day, 
Still must I follow thee.’ —M. J. Savage, in The Rumor, 
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JOTTINGS. 


BRooKiyN,. —It has been customary for a long while for Mr. 
Chadwick's society and friends to hold annually during the Spring 
months one social meeting at the Atheneum or Brooklyn Institute, 
—to have a sort of social field-day, or night. Weare glad to learn 
that this year the custom will not be departed from, but that the 
gathering will take place to-morrow (Friday) evening, at seven 
o’clock, at the Brooklyn Institute, Washington street near Concord. 
A small charge is made to cover expenses, and tickets can be pro- 
cured at the door. The little folks have the floor until nine o’clock, 
after which they give place to their elders. Having ourself had 
experience in former years, we will privately let our friends into the 
secret that these meetings are apt to be the pleasantest of their 
sort, and we have even known dancing and other trifling amuse- 
ments to be permitted thereat. 


Worcester, Mass.—Rey. N. P. Gilman will read the essay before the 
Worcester Association, on tha 27th inst.; subject— The Gain to Religion 
from Eyolution.” 


HincHam, Mass.—The First Society of Hingham has unanimously 
invited the Rey, Edward A. Horton, who has filled the pulpit for the past 
few months, to become associate pastor with Rey. Calvin Lincoln. 


Boston YounG MEn’s CHRISTIAN UNION.—‘‘ Seeking the Chief place” 
was the subject of a very interesting and practical sermon last Sunday 
evening by Rey, H. A. Cleveland, of the Methodist church, Roxbury. 


Sr, Pau, Minn.—Rey. J. R. Effinger who has resided in St, Paul for the 
past flye years, Las removed with his family from that city, and for the 
present is taking a rest in Iowa. He has done much to create a healthy 
tone in the liberal ranks of St. Paul, and his loss to the State is a matter 
of regret. 

THE society over which Mr. Effinger has been settled has had the good 
fortune to make temporary arrangements with Rey. W. C. Gannett and 
is about to resume regular services. We can only say that if the society 
succeeds in keeping Mr. Gannett, the East will be a serious loser. 


A coLLEcTION of Dante’s books and manuscripts, and £1,000 in consols, 
haye been bequeathed by Dr, Henry Charles Barlow, late of Newington, 
to University College, London. The college is to provide for the delivery 
of twelve public lectures annually on the “‘ Divina Commedia.” The 
sume gentleman has bequeathed £500 in consols to the Geological Society 
to aid in furthering geological science. 


Mr. JonN W. CHADWICK’s last published sermon is “ Idealizing the 
Real.” It is an earnest plea for bringing the ideal element into our 
actual every-day life, which so sorely needs to be lifted up and purified 
by mingling with it some higher and betterelements. Thus by study and 
thoughtful reverence in eyen ths most commonplace work a laborer 
may “‘idealize the real’ and become something more than an aimless 
drudge. The sermon is for sale by Charles P. Somerby, 139 Eighth street, 
New York. 


NEAR the Temple of Karnac, on the Nile, a cylindrical chest of sand- 
stone has been discovered, containing a splendid figure of a female hip- 
popotamus, carved in green basalt, polished and in a perfect state of 
preseryation. The height of this monument is about three feet, and it 
has hieroglyphic writing on the base relating to Psammetic I., his wife and 
daushter. A piece of sculpture of the same period, at the museum in 
Cairo—a heifer in green basgalt—has been hithe:to considered the finest 
extant; but the hippopotamus now brought to light is a more delicate 
and perfect specimen. 


New York 4nD Hupson River CONFERENCE.—-The next meeting of the 
Conference will be held in the Church off'the Saviour (Dr. Putnam’s), 
Brooklyn, on the 3d and 4th of April, instead of on the 27th and 28th 
of March, as announced last week. Rey. George L. Chaney, of Bos- 
ton, will preach on Tuesday evening,,and 'the usual business meet- 
ing of the Conference will be held on Wednesday. Reports from the 
churches and discussions will oczupy the time on Wednesday. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all who may be interested. The church is on 
the corner of Pierrepont St. and Monroe Place. S. H. Camp, Sec. 


Newsureu, N. Y.—The Chureh of Our Father has heartily called to its 
pastorate and pulpit the Rev. Wm. H. Fish, Jr. Mr. Fish has also been 
called to the Unitarian chureh in Troy, Newburgh and Troy both 
sorely need if they do not want the wholesome influence of rational re- 
ligion, and the ground which has until recently been so well and faith- 
fully tilled by Rey. Messrs. F. W. Holland and G. H. Young has yielded 
a yaluable if not a large crop of intelligent believers. From what we have 
heard of Mr. Fish, we believe that he 1s uncommonly well fitted to take 
up and carry on the work in either of these cities. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD is prepering for the press—to be published by 
Macmillan & Co.—a new edition of his poetry, including his later compo- 
sitions ; together with some of his recent papers on questions of the day 
which have appeared in Macnvillan’s Magazine and the Contemporary Re- 
view. The same publishing firm announces a small work by Mr. Edward 
A, Freeman, on the “ Ottoman Power in Europe: Its Nature, Growth and 
Decline,” uniform with his ‘ History of the Saracens; ” also a new theo- 
logical treatise, written by the Rev, Dr, Abbott, entitled Through Nature 


“ 


to Christ,” founded on his Hulsean Lectures lately delivered at Cam- 
bridge. 


ANN ARBOR, MicH.—The State Conference of Unitarian churches will 
take place at Ann Arbor on the 3d, 4th and 5th of April. The opening 
sermon on Tuesday evening will be by the Rey. J. T. Sunderland, of 
Chicago, Iii. After a devotional meeting and a business meeting on 
Wednesday morning, an essay will be read by Rey, Calvin Stebbins, of 
Detroit, on ‘‘ Atheism,” to be followed }by discussion. In the afternoon 
an essay will be read by Rev. Charles Cravens, of Toledo, Ohio, on 
** Retribution,” to be followed by?discussion. A sermon will be deliv- 
ered in the evening by Rey. George W. Cutter, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
the services will be followed byga social gathering of the society and 
their guests. On Thursday morning there will be a deyctional meet- 
ing, followed by an essay by Rey. C. G. How!and, of Kalamazoo, on 
“The Religion of Common Sense.” 


JamMEs Knowues, who had been its editor since Dean Alford (its 
founder) left it in 1870, was imprudently dismissed from the Contem- 
porary,and though Tennyson is gracious enough to declare it seawor- 
thy, I anticipate for it in the future only a gentle river service. Professor 
Mahaffy, Principal Tulloch, Prof, Blackie, Edward Freeman and Robert 
Buchanan are the best known writers in its new (March) number, and 
they denote a marked decline beneath the Knowles list, which in its first 
number, contains articles by Tennyson, Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, 
Professor Croom Robertson, Matthew Arnold, Sir John Lubbock, Grant 
Duff, M. P., Baldwin Brown, Ralstoa and the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. The general list of the engaged contributors to The Nineteenth 
Century almost amounts to a catalogue of the picked philosophers , 
scientists and critics of Great Britain. It must be regarded as the strong- 
est periodical in resources which has started since the invention of print- 
ing,and when Caxton’s statue is set up he might be shown holding his 
block-type in one hand, and with the other pointing to the first copy of 
The Nineteenth Century.—M. D. Conway in Cincinnati Commercial. : 


Tue hall in which the Academy of Sciences meets seems to be one of the 
worst ventilated rooms in Paris. If the windows are closed the members 
are stifled with heat and foul air, and many of the members have a hor- 
ror of open windows. An illustrious physiologist is specially remarkable 
for his aversion to a current of fresh air. Ata recent sitting the follow- 
ing colloquy on this subject occurred ; ‘‘ M, Bouley—Nous sommes plongés 
dans un air irrespirable; ce n’est pas tenable; et, au lieu du gaz, je dé- 
sire qu’on nous rende les anciennes bougies. M. Leverrier—J’ ai réclamé 
Véclairage par le gaz; mais j’ayais réclamé aussi un autre mode d’aéra- 
tion. Or, rien n’a 6té changé sous ce rapport. Cependant nous avons le 
général Morin, et en huit jours des appareils convenables de ventilation 
seraient installés, sil’on voulait. M. Morin— Ah!enhuit jours! Il ya 
dix ans que leur installation est décidée en principe!!! M. Leverrier— 
L’état actuel est vraiment honteux! I] n’y a pas de salle aussi mal yventi- 
lée que la salle de Institut!” If M. Leverrier would enter the meeting- 
room in the magnificent new buildings of the Royal Society during a 
meeting of that learned body perhaps he would be inclined to modify his 
statement. It is a eurious commentary on the progress of science that in 
Paris and London the most unscientifically constructed buildings are 
those in which the leaders of science carry on their deliberations.— Nature. 

Dr. RicHarpson’s City oF HEauTH.—Here is how Dr. Richardson 
would build his houses for the future so that we might be healthy, 
wealthy and wise: He would build a house on a basement of three arches, 
which should be thoroughly ventilated and applied to various purposes 
but which should have no direct communication with the house. His 
staircase he would have in a separate shaft at the back, each floor com- 
municating with it by a door, so that the floors would be what might be 
called flats, and each of them could be ventilated independently. On the 
third floor he would place the kitchen at the front and the servants’ dor- 
mitories at the back, and frem a pipe in the kitchen hot water could be 
conveyed to every floor, which would have its separate sink and dust 
shaft, so that there would be no going up and down stairs with pails and 
dust boxes. Atthe top of the house he would have, on a firm, almost 
level, asphalted roof, a brick and glass-coyered garden, equal in extent to 
the area of the house. Into this the stair-shaft would finally enter, and 
any emanations from the lower part of the house would be eaten up 
wholesomely by the living vegetation. Heated readily from the kitchen, 
the garden might have at all times a Summer temperature; the children 
could engage in luxurious and healthful play; the ladies would find oc- 
cupation in the cultivation of flowers and evergreens, and in it the 
sterner sex might spend those hours which are now found so unspeaka- 
bly dull owing to the monotony of one or two rooms. Capital; just the 
house one would like to live in; but how about the rent ?—Once a Week. 


THE SEA SeRPENT.—The important mass of testimony which has accvcum- 
ulated on the subject has been carefully reviewed in the March number 
of that excellent old periodical, The Gentlemen’s Magazine, by Pro- 
fessor Richard A. Proctor, in a paper entitled ‘‘S'rangeSea Creatures.” 
After sifting the evidence cautiously, Professor Proctor arrives at the 
conclusion that at least one large marine animal exists which has not as 
yet been classified among the known species of the present era, that this 
animal has a serpentine neck, and a head small as compared with its 
body; that itisan air-breather, probably warm-blooded and certainly 
earnivorous; thatits propulsive power being great and apparently inde- 
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pendent of its undulations, it presumably has concealed paddles. These 
circumstances correspond with the belief that it is the enaliosawrian, or 
modern representative of the long-necked plesiosauus of the Mesozoic era, 
a member of that strange family whose figure resembles a serpent drawn 
That it is much larger than any fossil 
remains of the same family which have been fonnd, may be accounted for 
by the fact that if one or two of them should survive at all, it naturally 
would be thro ugh their gigantic size and strength. 
the accounts of huge cuttle-fish exaggerated, but believes in the gigantic 
tadpole—two hundred feet in length—seen in the Malacca Straits by offi- 


through the body of a sea-turtle. 


Mr. Proctor thinks 


cinnati Commercial. 


cers of the Nestor, and at first mistaken for a shoal. 
who captured the ribbon-fish, sixty feet long, also believes that there is 
some sea-monster which mariners occasionally see. 
holds the same view. Professor Owen thirty ) ears ago suggested that the 
monster might be the sea elephant, (Phoca proboscidea,) which is some- 
times thirty feet long: but he has had nothing to say of the evidences and 
descriptions adduced since then, and the notable silence of the zoologists 
generally must be regarded as their consent to the main fact—that gigan- 
tic monsters exist, though as yet “ unknowable.’”—M. D. Conway in Cin- 


Dr. Andrew Wilson 


Professor Gosse 
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Special N: otices. 


Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


BY 


CHADWICK, 
AT THE 


JOHN W. 


Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 


Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 
1876—77. 
LECTURES: 


VII. Thomas Paine: His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion. 
Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 
VIII. Channing and Unitarianism. 
Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


IX. Theodore Parker. 
Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 
Hour or Lecturr, Hatr-past SEVEN. 
Morning Service at 10:35 previsety. Vesper Service, 
Third Sunday Evening of each Mouth, with the above ex- 
ceptions. 


Special Notices. 


is about to establish an 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY 


in England, and to undertake the representatton . of 
American Manufacturers at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
seeks an American partner with a capftal of from 5,000 to 
10,000 dollars. Address FIELD, care of James Littlejohn, 
Esq.. P. O, Box 2703, New York City. 


““Sulphuret Oil of Roses.’’—An External Remedy, 
almost miraculous in its effect. By absorption it eradi- 
cates Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness and 
Throat Diseases. Sufferers failing to give this remedy a 
trial do themselves positive injustice. Price, 14 oz., 50 cts.; 
2 oz., $3.00. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Proprietors, 30 
Franklin St., Boston. s#@>-N. B.—An Energetic Agent 
wanted in each Town, 


THE 


(Shildhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 
By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 


In Cloth, 75 cents. 
Will be mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 
Address, Box 109, New York. 


Boe 
OWER “VE! 
> » 


(CN 


i 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
and six Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn and col- 
ored from nature. Price, 50 cents in paper covers ; $1 in 
elegant cloth. Printed in German and English. 
Ick’s FLorAt Guip¥, Quarter , 25 ceuts a year. 
Vick's CaTaLocur—300 illustration, only 2 cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


TO CONSUMPTTLV ES 


Consumption, that scourge of humanity, is the great 
dread of the human family, in all civilized countries. 


_®) 


I feel confident that I am in possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 
positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 
welcome concomitants, viz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Debility, &c., G-c. Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
as a busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 
of the Old and New World, has taught me the value of this 
Medicine in the cure of all Throat and Lung Complaints. 


Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, giving symptoms, they shall 
be put in possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall have the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
cases successfully treated. Full directions for prepara- 
tion and use, and all necessary advice and instructions for 
successful treatmeat at your own home, will be received 
by you by return mail, free of charge, by addressing 


DR. JOHN S. BURNETT, 
167 Jefferson Street, 


LovIsvILLE, Ky. 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
IAMPLES FREE. 


A compound extract of Rock Rose aad Stillingia is a 
powerful Blood Purifier. The life is the blood ; it is the 
centre of our being. Probably no one is free from taint in 
our day and generation, therefore the great need of such a 
remedy. This remedy is prompt in all ordinary cases ; in 
extraordinary cases it is a yegetable calomel, yet perfectly 
harmless to all, and more than pleasant to take. Sample 
bottle sent free to all. 

a oar DR. 0. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey 

ity, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 


Manufacturing Jewelers, 
12 Maimnen Lanz, New York. 


UP-STAIRS. 


RINGS-A SPECIALTY. 


Fine Solid Cameo, Amethyst and Onyx Rings in great 
variety. 

400 Patterns Hard Solder Rings, Stamped and warranted 
16 Karats Fine. 

Fine Cameo, Coral and Gold Sets, Lockets, &c., &c. 


QTEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. 


STAINED GLASS 


IN THE WORLD’S COMPETITION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The MEDAL and DIPLOMA were 
awarded to 


FITZPATRICK & (CO. 


For the MOST ARTISTIC and Best Figure and Ornamen- 
tal Church Windews, in all the various styles 
of this beautiful art. 
Orders promptly executed. Designs, Prices, and all in- 
formation on application to 


FITZPATRICK & CO., 


STAPLETON, Staten IsLanp, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 62, 


STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


N.B.—THE PRIZE WINDOWS NOW FOR SALE. 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail 
yj ers. Beware of imitations and 
fringements. 
MANUFACTURFD S°LELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Specialty at the Roches6er 
Commercial Nurseries. The 


READY AT LAST! 
best are the cheapest. 


r< 
ROSES 
Hardy Hybrid Perpetuals, ex- 


tra plants from large pots for immediate blooming, (some 
of them already in bud), &8 per doz. by Express. Smaller 
piants by mail very cheap. Splendid imported Tree 
Koses. Ali kinds of hardy Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Plants. Send for our circulars before buying. 
Address, W. S, LITTLE, Rochester, N. ¥. 


~MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACADEMUES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CQ. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WARRANTED. 
Sample by Mail. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ‘‘ BEST.” 
Agents Wanted. 
A. H. Singer, ($3.50 .) 


6? week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
$6 free, H. HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine, 
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; THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INos.. B46 ana 348 Broadway. 
JANUARY, Isr, 1877. 
AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS, JAN. |, 1876, Pi eke cine Oe ae ee + a ER 5 5 $30,166,902 69 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Paoprtaria Mew tas Gat. Pot R Ale. cue aah Gy ce, ean ea ee ee ibaa Pete Oe $5,910,540 87 

Interest received and /aecrved.. 20.1 wmaweacloswase we cece ok make ser Gsour ee tet ater SOUOE SAO CA GHG EBSE $2,164,080 81 

Hess amount accrued Januarya, 1876...) docs sae. ae ee eeintnes eee ee Oe Aa leeks Aeate ne sisecis ce 257,130 86—1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 82 

Total cer eces 2h oe he Se SAA aero aia vias aa Se ON EN Oe DT Te eee Mart PN wane toe ee cee cman wekabne te $37,984,693 51 

DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT 

TiOBBOS DY'COATh. 2°. .... side ise oso ase fie micieee Peletek oie pir oe) cise 4s 10,01 EO See Oe a ee $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies. ................0. cece ue Pee na ne SER ENG . 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and re-insurances................0..0-ecs0e oi sibinscesbasy Kainoulas tu 6. ot Eo eee ee ee 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physician’s fees................+ Givlixclenaleins gasae Like eee aha Me ee Re eee 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, adyertising, printing, etc................ late acetals Micky tele e aresnLteiata atssate oe Pao ees fee te 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United\ States stocks, Sots Au achil) vos nasee ce cee cee Uae ce tn de,) oo. coe ene ie 140,232 32 

On other stocks 255-2 34. BUMLC ERs paciek Sach eE dee oltre tnue estan a ee cea ice inu ban esi one Repo ert ae en 65,307 19—$5,258,795 31 
Ota 2 ose wee sis ais snes Sa dha ata eae d ole wie Mureyslateins & Cee es Oe bie wealen Dae s Seiz: cys en Sta cess ea eeanne OMA SUE Se ee $32,730,898 20 

ASSET 

Cash in'Prust: Company; in banks Vand ion hand ..e co.cc ce Ge den oe heen tt eee Perce tee ee Ee ne ee $1,427,933 18 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, (market value $10,311,045 67)...... 0.0... cee cee eee eee eeeee 9,730,529 91 

eal estate. scioyu dot iss ajenmeprmsan OG glamp ered Sloe BER ya ee Ce cca OF Rie Rm ee a ee Sn 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amounting to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by 
¢ompetent parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably expect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured for $15,391,000, and the policies assigned to 


the ‘company as additional collateral security)... ‘prot art. fea cee <. «cw osis sitc/m ables ty . oc A SUI ee A ee 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on exi:ting policies, (the reserve held by the company on these polices amounts to $3,659,490).................. 781,585 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1877..................2.0000e. e... 432,695 40 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000 


inelitdod diab ihitdes) PASTIME SEGA Ko herein aad cheese ee ee shane sd setae ES isle torn OSS ee EI eee 125,027 15 
Agents’ “balances: t.afeve.ep ives. <5 535.0 sdb es onotnn see eee an Eee ae Rite -eiaiiss swipe f MMMM Rs ote te eee 36,154 19 
Agorued intereston Investments to Janury 11877 .. sec sen cee een mee cee eben te een cee cee ORE en eit teen te eee ee 300,558 68—32,730,898 20 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with. the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, 
Excess of market value of sccurities over Cost...........0..0.cce cscs ec cecseceecees an sia ps ASA GUT RGA OR eed cee rae eae eee Cee 580,515 76 
CASH ASSETS, VAN. 85 (B77 o< 050s f sia sopsdtn eitig edit ceo iiege ape enchant ik ee Me eee DEE ane RS eee $33,311,413 96 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses dueisubsequentitowan.)1, A877). 2a se= aevsteevaree Bree s/s tears eet ae eee RO $314,440 98 
Reported dosses:awailing proof, ete. x. 22/44 ee scec ah dca notin chee Oe tec Ree ECO eE eae ER rk en ee ee 201,152 21 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cert. Carlisle, net premium ; non-par- 
ticipating at.5 per cent.'Carlisle; net promium.6 4, toads Nese ede e Pecan ot Re ee ae Ee ee cee. 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and aboye a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies 
Of hat Class. co. Bist 2 7. SRM es 2 oa Matar Ws tale MSIE ole © ical TE EU I ERT Co ane 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance,.:...)..........0.cccceeevseseces ae saa sesh MLE OM niek Tats oe ae cha Me ene ave aes ctiee 17,038 32—30,684,597 96 
Divisible-surplus'at4 per Cont-catescccecks Hs -''eichis tale cena Nee ne ee Sle) sis is7e siolgtals)- ees heiata’ Anicte $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State standard at41-2percent.,over . . . .«. « « $5,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend available on settlement of next anpual 


premium to participating policies proportionate to their contribution to surplus, The cash yalue of the reversion may be used in such settlement 
if the policy-holders so elect. 


During the year 6,514 policies have been issued, insuring $20,062,111. 


Number of policies in foree January 1, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of policies in force January 1, 1877, 45,421. 


AMOUNE at FISK TAMU 11876! eka. penis os'msige cotta s op meets rere eee en aR CR a te oe ee $126,132,119 00 
MOON AL TIBK JEMUAry sl Ol teu etap me cet ee crn ste catene hence tener Ca Reena eee Wedsrofst sone ieton shia Mabie sachs 5a were AV ED Tep ie Aosta can 127,748,473 00 
TRUS TEES: 
‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, Davip Dows, Isaao ©. KENDALL, 
‘DANIEL 8. MrnuEr, JOHN MAIRs, Wm. H. APPLETON, 
poveet B. Counins, WILLIAM BARTON, Loomis L. Wurtz, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. ibe, WiuutaM A. Booru, H. B, CuaFuin, 
A F. SEyMour, C. R. Bogert, M. D., GEORGE A, OscGoop, 
HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, JNO. M. Furman, 
WILLIAM H. Brgrs. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. Banta, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CoRNELIUS KR. BoGERT, M. D., CHARLES Wricurt, M..D., Medical Examiners. 
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HOW A RD 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL tet 


Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures property a against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland vigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable tarne 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
ghee. W. GALE, ee HH. CLAYTON, 


: JOHN L. RB 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 


. FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, 


TORT WHITE, 
ae MALI, LENOX BELKNAP, 
ENRY I BARBEY, 


TAMES C, CARTER, 
WIDLTAM H. WISNER, EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. See’y. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


te es all the purposes of a Family Bass, 
d_ for curing Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Giadicastion: Foul Stomach, Breath, 
Headache, Tieysipel as, Rheumatism, 
Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Dropsy, Tumors, Worms, 
Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
for Purifying the Blood, 


Are the most ef- 
fective and conge- 
nial purgative ever 
discovered. They 
are mild, but ef- 
= fectual in their 
operation, moving 
the bowels surely 
and without pain. 
_ Although gentle 
/— in their operation, 
~ they are still the 

Sy most thorough and 

— searching cathar- 
tic medicine that can be employed : cleans- 
ing the stomach and bowels, and even the 
blood. In small doses of one pill a day, 
they stimulate the digestive organs and 
promote vigorous health. 

Ayer’s Prrts have been known for 
more than a quarter of a century, and have 
obtained a world-wide reputation for their 
virtues. They correct diseased action in 
the several assimilative organs of the 
body, and are so composed that obstruc- 
tions within their range can rarely with- 
stand or evade them. Not only do they 
cure the every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dangerous 
diseases that have baffled the best of 
human skill. | While they produce power- 
ful effects, they are, at the same time, the 
safest and best physic for children. By 
their aperient action they gripe much less 
than the common purgatives, and never 
give pain when the bowels are not inflamed. 
They reach the vital fountains of the blood, 
and strengthen the system by freeing _ it 
from the elements of weakness. 

Adapted to all ages and conditions ip 
all climates, containing neither calomel 
nor any deleterious drug, these Pills may 
be taken with safety by anybody. Their 
sugar-coating preserves them ever fresh, 
and makes’ them pleasant to take ; while 
being purely vegetable, no harm can arise 
from their use in any quantity. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C, AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemis 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE, 


eta EET SOAP. 


Y Unrivalled for the 
\ LAY \Y toilet and the bath. 
\ \\ Noartificialandde- 


Mm facturerot B.17. Bab- 
bitt’s Best Soap has 
perfected and now 
offers to the public The FINEST TOI UBT SOAP in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable otls used in its manufacture. 
or Use in the Nursery it has No Eq 
Worth ten timesits cost toevery mother and familyin vlan 
endom. Sample box Conta 8 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 
free bony se address on receipt of 75 cents. 
Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
For Sale by all Druggists..ca ~——- 


LAMAR 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK:.: 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. .13, 200 00 

Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
ings . - . 56,400 00 
Bills Receivable for Inland Prem’s . « 2,465.94 
Premiums in vourse of collection. . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated ati 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A, R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


HOM E 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877, 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


Cash Capital 

Reserve for Re-Insurance 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends 

Net Surplus A ' 


Total Assets - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

CASH IN BANK Aye coatenna ct rasttate teases. .- $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,453 00 

UNITED STATES STOUKS (MARKET VALUE) 2\517,625 00 


243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 236,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET Sey 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEM 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, Bini) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY 1ST. 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS, 153.416 65 
REAIVESTA TEs cs drathcet os ves ccnaesuiechisieneas 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 8,330 26 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 32 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
SANTARY, IST7 ..F oe cc csvescccsntvevecart= eves 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


$212,027 24 


THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL, 
[LIfE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 

C. H. BRINKERHOFYF, Secretary. 

J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
AGENTS atatti, “improved (2.0) Receipt 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, _ 


$5 to $20 


per day athome. Samples worjh $5 free. 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, lor Adu'tts and 
Children of bothsexes; ex- 
pands the chest, straight- 
ens up stooped shoulders ; 
worth ten limes its cost: for 
Cnildren and Students. 
Sold by the Trade and Cleve- 
land Shoulder Brace 
Go., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.25 and chest measure. 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COQ) 
NEW YORK, 


OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A, RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Oana hale Ner« teialouet's cabarets ais» tars ore $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus........0.../..... 1,792,902 92 
Gross ASBetS. 2.66 sec c cs ones 62,792,902 92 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoAD- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Oeics Rabie scene sh tae aaiulenis 12 & 14 Court St 
Brookl yi Hs My Omoes sesc.cccses, ereccct eee 95 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived hy the ,.ablic from Tnsur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to ayail themscives of the 
protection afforded by the Paentx IysurAaNcK ComPANY 
against “he destructive ravages ot fiR¥,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[FE INSURANCE 00,, 


or 
NEW YORK, 


bas paid $f,590,000 Death Clr 
has paid $4,560,0 return preimiuins to Poli 
a surplus of more than $1,600,100 over 
pilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets’ for every SiL0 Y Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives at the mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLA Ee RATES OF THIS COM 
YANY. 


“holders: has 


NENRY STOKES, C. Y. WEMPLE, 
President. Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, 8S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary, 


H,Y. WEMPLE + 4 tan 
HB. STOKES »} Assistant Secretaries. 
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Miscellaneous. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


The School Song Book ! 


ForfYoune Lapies’ SEMINARIES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By C, EVEREST, Prof. of Music in the Girls’ Normal 
School of Philadelphia, Mr. E. by his position, 1s well 
qualified to judge of the needs of the class of learners that 
will use this excellent book. It has, on its commodious 
pages, a full elementary course, and numerous elegant 
two part aud three-part songs, by the best composers. 
176 pages. 

PRICE 60 OTS., or $6.00 PER DOZEN, 


Good News. (35 cts.) Wice Sabbath School Song Book. 
World of Song. ($2.50.) Large book of bound music, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 
EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. URBINO, 
brings before us the prominent incidents in the lives of 
100 composers, including most of the eminent talent of the 
last three centuries. Among the honorable names are 
those of : Abel. Auber, Boieldeau. Bellini, Cimarosa, Ura- 
mer, Donizetti, Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, 
Mehul, Moscheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, 
Spohr, Spontini and Stradella, and of course those of 
the better known * Great Masters.’? Deserves a place in 

3 i 
every HPAP: PRICE $1.75. 


‘ither book mailed, post-tree, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO,, 
7il Broadway, Sueccesors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. i Philadelphia. 


Simplest! Surest!! Best!!! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


MESTIC™ 


SEWING MACHINE 


jhe most satisfactory machine ever offered to families, 


It makes a double-thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regulating Tension and Take-up, conical steel bear- 


ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless. 


Tt does not fatigue the muscles or irritate the nerves; sews 
every fabric, and has never failed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Cor. Broadway and Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 
[HE BUTLER HEALTH 
LINT EXERCISE. 


Commended by Highest Medical Authority. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
eG, adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
@alth. 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET. 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Call, or address 
LEWIS G. JANES, Proprietor. 


BROXHOLM & EKELLIOTT, 


Miscellaneous. 
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The Spanish Arched Instep Bodt 


Was first introduced and exclusively sold in our Shoe De- 
partment. 

It gives the foot the appearance of being much smaller 
taan it really is, yet no inconvenience is experienced by 
cramping the foot. z 

Ladies with enlarged joints and tender teet can be so 
fitted that they may at once enjoy both ease and e.egance, 

A variety ot ready-made Boots for ladies, misses and 
children, kept in widths to suit all kinds of feet, and at 
price to suit all kinds of people. 

All orders by mail will be promptly attended to and 
should be addressed 


MANAGER KINZEYS SHOK DE- 
PARTMENT, 
Broadway and Ninth Sts., N. Y. 


GLOBE MUTUAL —s_ 
[FE INSURANCE CO. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
JAS. F. BURNS, Sup’t. Agents. 


Nos. 345 and 347 BRQADWAY, N. Y. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1876. 
Surplus to Policy-Holders. 


$4,981,573 73 
523,652 69 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
issued. 


Insurance is invited. A new and peculiarly attractive 
feature. 


Every reasonable advantage giveu to Policy-holders. 
Premiums and Losses Paid in Cash. 
No Restrictions on Travel in the United 


States and Europe. 
_ Agents apply at the Home Office. _ 


: COMMON SENSE 
ae ROCKING 
Naan CHAIRS 
ip . 
Everybody’s Favorite 
Rocker. 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by 
many to be one 
of the desirable 
th ngs of earth, 
Where one 1s 
rid of fatigue 
and weariness, 
and can hear 
with tedious vis 
is 2 itors and com- 
\ monplace re- 
marks, and 
when lett to his 
own reflections 
he finds himself 
amid a Society 
of Phantoms 
and Visions suit- 
ed to his mind. 


Those in need of sucha Chair will please send stamp 
for Ulustrated Circulars and Price List to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, - 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 
No. 12 ANN STREET, NEW York. 


All orders executed neatly, and with dispatch. 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Be careful that the chairs are stamped with my name 
in full; others are imitations. 
For sale by Furniture Dealers in New York and at 
218 Fuiton street, Brooklyn, N. Y,. 


A Complete. File of the 


NEW YORK NATION 
For Sale. 


Publisher Inquirer, Box L09, New York. 


Address 


iQ a day at heme, Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


A careful examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of 


Miscellaneous. 
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()VINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOD Kal YANG 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


| ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 
Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 


ae 


xod on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 
For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St, 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


PER CENT NET. 


l Kansas, Missouri and Jowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 

guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one third of the actual value, In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no investor through us ever did or ever will 
get an acre of land under foreclosure, Send tor. particu- 
lars and references, 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 

HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 30 Pine Street, 


ALD HEADS Ste 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, aud with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the hair 
being exactly of the same shade and texture as the grow- 
ing hair; they are so pentent they cannot be detected, 
Made only at BATCHELOR S§ Celebrated Wig Factory, 16 
Bond Street, N, Y. 
HAR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splendid, 
It nevertails, The only true and perfect Dye. Harmless, 
reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, no ridicu- 
lous tints ; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, leaves the 
hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold and pr Kee 
applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond St., N. Y. 
Sold by all druggists. ; 


W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointmen 


Immediateiy cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
for beauti 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee fer, be%, 


preserving the teeth and Gums and deodorizing the breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers or Mous- 
taches without greasing them. Sold at factory, 16 Bond 
Street, New York, and by all druggists. Ask tor them. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very chezp, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


sa SEND FOR PBICE LIST. .a 


J. A. BENDALL, 
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OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
Coming Out from Orthodoxy 
From the Country........... ..... 
Another View of the Service Book 


New York has been experiencing its usual equinoctial street 
cleaning, for which it has to thank a kind Providence. The 
thoughtful rulers of the city, not wishing to interfere in any 
way with the divine order, take care that there shall be 
ample need of their service before the floods come. 


Tur breaking of the recently completed Staffordville Res- 
ervoir dam on Tuesday with the consequent loss of life and 
destruction of a vast amount of valuable property, is one of 
those events for which as at present advised, itis impossible 
to find any excuse. After the experience on Mill River still 
so fresh in our memories, it only seems necessary to call up 
the culprits and ask : What have you to say for yourselves ? 


Att the reports from Washington tend to confirm our 
faith that there will be an earnest and sustained effort for 
the establishment of a reformed civil service. If as good 
judgment should be shown in this matter as we have a right 
to expect, and the American people become accustomed to 
an efficient system through four years of trial, it is hardly 
possible that political adventurers will risk their fortune by 
an attempt to destroy the system, or if they do, that their 
effort will be permitted to meet with a moment’s success. 


Tux Fifty-second Annual Exhibition will be opened at the 
National Academy of Design next week, and we are informed 
that it will be more interesting than usual. The year past 
has done something in the way of instructing picture lovers, 
and there will be no lack of visitors, and probably visitors 
more discriminating in their judgment than heretofore. On 
Monday evening preceding the public exhibition there will 
be a reception and private view at the Academy. While 
thinking of art matters we trust that our readers will not for- 
get the exceedingly interesting and instructive Castellani 
collection of Antiques at the Metropolitan Gallery. 


Tux letter from one who has recently left the seclusion of a 
sheltered fold for the more open field, which we are permitted 
to publish on another page, will be found quite interesting. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy fact is the testimony it brings 


upon the point that simple tradition has more to do with the 
belief of the ordinary church-member than any recognized 
course of argument; that taking the question merely upon 
its lowest terms, of what is called for by a book—the Bible— 
a very slight investigation with an alert mind will tear 
away the web that has been gathered around it, and will 
prove that it is not the word of the Bible, but that of the 
commentator that has controlled its faith. And from this 
point onward the course is an open one. 


Auas! how are the mighty fallen! There was a time, not 
so very long ago in years, and yet it is beginning to seem 
like a tradition from pre-historic times, when Wendell Phil- 
lips was really a power in our land, when—a silver-tongued 
orator—he was wont to stir the best people among us to 
stronger faith in the coming good, to firmer dealing with 
existing evil. Emerson has told us in his own strong way, 
how men must be spoiled that causes may succeed, and the 
experience of years has constantly repeated the story. We 
should be prepared to find it so, but it is never a pleasant 
thing to contemplate, and when one who once pleaded nobly 
for a great cause, appears simply in the role of a common 
scold, and when one whose finely chosen language once made 
music to the ear, finds his readiest expression in Billingsgate, 
we can only say that he, the man we knew, was a valiant 
worker in a great cause ; he is no more ; peace to his ashes! 


Tur price of gold has again been remarkably steady, though 
a shade higher than the previous week : it closed at 1043. 
Silver has also been higher, the last price, 54d. per ounce in 
gold being the best for the week. Money continues very 
easy, call loans in New York being quoted at 2} per cent. 
There is still a steady market for the funding loan but no 
effort appears to be yet making to accumulate gold. There 
is some talk of an arrangement among the coal carrying 
companies in their joint interest, but no great probability of 
an effective combination. The talk of the week among busi- 
ness men was a little more hopeful, but no considerable 
change in the situation is to be noted. 

The Christian Intelligencer of last week had an amusing 
Editorial Note on the manner in which the price of gold is 
kept up by the speculators. For unadulterated humor it has 
hardly been exceeded, but we think we detect the hand of 
Rip Van Winkle in its construction. 


So far as those outside of the charmed circle can judge, the 
Republican members of the New York Legislature are con- 
victing themselves of the most exquisite folly. They are not 
acting as they are for party reasons—oh, no, that could nev- 
er be. Perish the thought! But it remains a singular fact 
that after the adoption by a large majority of a Constitutional 
amendment organizing a Department of Public Works in 
the interest of decency and economy, they have allowed 
months to go by without passing the necessary bill to carry 
the amendment into effect, and have exercised their power 
with great unanimity to defeat the nominations made by a 
Governor in whose honesty and judgment the people of New 
York rely, not only for the position of Superintendent of that 
Department, but for Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
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ment, Health Officer, Port Warden and Captain of the Port, 
being all the Executive nominations before the Senate for 
important positions. This may be statesmanship, but it 
looks to us like consummate folly. If this is the best re- 
sponse that Republicans can make to the action of Demo- 
crats in Washington upon President Hayes’ nominations, 
there are a good many who will not long feel proud to call 
themselves Republicans. 


— 


Tuar both Hampton and Chamberlain have promptly 
agreed to go to Washington to confer with the President at 
his request is very gratifying and leads to a confident hope 
in an early settlement of the South Carolina difficulty. The 
situation in Louisiana is more complicated and the method of 
settlement determined upon causes delay, mainly, we suppose, 
on account of the unwillingness of leading public men to accept 
positions as members of the proposed commission. 

We confess that we should have been better pleased had the 
United States troops been immediately withdrawn from any 
position in either State which could be construed otherwise 
than as ordinary garrison duty such as we are accustomed 
to in New York harbor, believing that events would haye 
then shaped themselves satisfactorily and without in any 
way complicating the general goverment; but we are aware 
of the extreme difficulties of the situation caused by the 
abnormal action of the last Administration, and are disposed 
to repose great confidence in the judgment of those in charge 
at Washington. 


In the practical management of affairs we are at all times 
compelled to recognize the difference between the ideal best 
and the necessary in our course of action. The Southern 
problem is one illustration of this—the disentanglement of 
an erroneous system of taxation or customs duties is another; 
and in fact there is scarcely a feature of public or private 
life which is not more or less marked by this peculiarity. 
The inability or unwillingness to recognize a fact so palpa- 
ble lies at the bottom of much of the “reform” writing and 
most of the reform fiascos of the time. The feeling which 
prompts these is usually sound, the measures advocated are 
in themselves often desirable, but the course taken by their 
supporters is frequently such as simply to aggravate the 
disease which they are seeking to cure, and to raise barriers 
against progress which it is difficult to overthrow, merely 
because they are either naturally wanting in judgment or are 
unwilling to submit themselves to the course of instruction 
which a due respect for the combined experience of the race 
would demand. 


A vesseL has just been built at Norfolk, Va., which was 
intended to run as an excursion steamer between New York 
City and Rockaway Beach, and to carry four thousand pas- 
sengers. She was launched on Saturday last, great pains 
were taken to interest the public in her by descriptions in the 
daily press, and Norfolk congratulated herself on building 
the largest river steamer in the world. She started for New 
York in tow on Saturday night. At six o’clock on Monday 
morning she had broken her back, and at last accounts she 
was ashore and going to pieces at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

We have in the neighborhood of New York several seaside 
resorts to which great throngs repair during the Summer, 
especially on Sunday. During the past two or three years 
we have heard often of the weakness of the boats used to 
carry passengers to these places, and of the excessive loads 
which are put upon them. It is said that there has been 
constant danger of enormous loss of life, And now a new 


yessel built for the same trade goes to pieces within forty- 
eight hours after she touches the water. After making every 
allowance for the supreme stupidity or recklessness which 
was manifested in the attempt to tow the hull of a summer 
pleasure craft, without engines or ballast, along the Atlantic 
coast, during the stormiest period of the year, it is difficult to 
believe that this could have been anything but a slaughter- 
pen. We think a thorough overhauling of all interested in 
the enterprise is demanded by every consideration of the 
public right and interest. 


THE HALT IN THE MARCH OF ORGANIZED 
LIBERALISM. 


Tur obstacles to the progress of an organized Liberalism 
in religion in our day are worthy of a more frank and candid 
consideration than they usually receive from either friends 
or foes. Orthodoxy is compelled to acknowledge a great and 
ever-increasing rationalism in its own theology and a broad- 
er and more generous interpretation of its old symbols, and 
the prevailing sentiment among its more intelligent clergy 
and laity is nearly in accord with what a half century ago 
would have been condemned as Liberalism. On the other 
hand Liberalism is compelled to acknowledge that its ecclesi- 
astical organizations, though more numerous and wide- 
spread than ever, are not multiplying at all in the ratio of 
the growth of the spirit and sentiments for which they stand. 
This is a cause of triumph to Orthodoxy, and of some won- 
der to Liberalism. 

But isit not a tolerably explicable phenomenon? Has it not 
been precisely so with the whole history of the Church, and 
especially of the Reformation? The Reformation attained its 
territorial and positive victories within one century of its origin 
and then came to a pause, nay, lost something of its triumph. 
But if its nominal and territorial advance was checked, have 
its real progress or its true fruits been limited by its failure 
to change the name and symbols of the old Papal religion in 
Italy, Spain, Austria, or elsewhere? Has not the Reforma- 
tiun gone much further than its early friends proposed or 
would have welcomed, and produced fruits far more valuable 
and nutritious than the generation of religious heroes who 
started it looked for? Its influence on Catholic countries 
and on Catholicism itself has hardly been less than upon its 
own converts, although very different in kind. The Refor- 
mation left Romanism a dying plant, and all its life since has 
been sickly and smitten with decay. Its tremendous strug- 
gles for life and for the recovery of its old influence have 
been cheered by apparent successes among people whose 
lack of light favored its superstitions. But few intelligent 
Protestants look upon its prospects as otherwise than gloomy, 
or on its power and influence as any longer formidable. It 
dies hard, as any plant so old and so deeply rooted in the 
soil of our past humanity must—but it dies. 

It is so with the once confessed and still so-called Ortho- 
doxy of Protestant theology. It received its heaviest blowsja 
century ago, and so thick and fast and fatally they fell that 
itlooked as if the old dogmas of the Trinity, Vicarious Atone- 
ment, Total Depravity, and the rest were going to be at once 
and generally abandoned. The churches of the new re- 
formation multiplied rapidly and, had the ratio of their first 
increase been kept up, they would by this time have divided 
the Christian world with Orthodoxy. But no sooner was 
the argument over and all the reasons for and against it 
heard, than the experience of the old Reformation was re- 
peated. Enough flues and chimneys to ventilate a stifling 
Orthodoxy had been opened to relieve the worst practical 
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sufferings from the old system. Ecclesiastical discipline 
and the rigid interpretation of creeds ceased. Ortho- 
doxy grew mild and tolerant. Its long and zealous 
services in the past began to be gratefully remembered. 
Under protest from without it undertook, like Turkey, 
quietly to reform itself from within, and it has been bus- 
ily engaged in doing so ever since. The Liberals lost their 
main reasons for pressing revolt and secession, for they 
found their sentiments recognized and advancing under 
Orthodoxy’s own symbols. It became too much a battle for 
names rather than things to make it easy to summon any 
heroic forces to the war. 

Meanwhile new questions arose from the same general 
influences that produced liberalism in religion, the spread of 
political liberty and the rise of the critical and scientific 
spirit, questions most radical and vital, as to the very origin 
of the race, the age of the world, the inspiration and authen- 

ticity of the Scriptures, the personality of God, the difference 
between matter and spirit, the reality of a future life—ques- 
tions raised not by scurrilous or immoral doubters, but by 
philosophers and scientists of high personal worth and purity 
of life, as the unavoidable suggestions of newly-observed 
facts. The world has within the last decade been almost 
totally absorbed in its speculative and critical intellect with 
these prodigious and portentous disputes. Their overshad- 
ing importance has diminished interest in all smaller ques- 
tions, and especially in the questions among Christian sects, 
even including the dogmatic difference between Trinitarians 
and Unitarians. 

It is plain that while these momentous questions are pend- 
ing, the various religious creeds of Christendom will be val- 
ued mainly, not for their essential and absolute truth, but 
for their fitness to serve the purposes of moral police and fill 
the gap in religious wants in the suspense of judgment 
which must necessarily exist in the presence of such genuine 
and formidable questions as are now awaiting the verdict of 
a later day. Since these questions came in the practical 
inquiry raised among the administrators of the popular 
religion seems to be not “ What is true?” but rather “ What 
will hold the people’s attention and keep them together ata 
time of such radical and fundamental uncertainty? The 
leading Orthodox clergy see clearly that pulpit discussions of 
the real and vital issues of the age are not going to meet 
either the expectations or the emotional wants of the average 
Christian hearer; that few ministers are competent to treat 
these questions intelligently and with power; that reason in 
religion is no noyelty nowadays, and that those who want it 
may find it in boundless quantities in the magazines and 
quarterlies and in the published discussions of the higher 
philosophy; that it has no particular attraction in the pulpit, 
where it is usually only of a weaker kind, less logical and less 
scientific than elsewhere. They see, moreover, that what the 
people want for their Sunday food is not new agitation of 
the mind, but spiritual food and a ministry to the believing 
spirit which carries repose and consolation with it. They 
see, moreover, that the more rational, inquisitive and free 
the popular literature, the current thought, the ventilation of 
radical doubts and suspicions by science, literature and phil- 
osophy, the mere the need felt and the greater the readiness 
shown by the more emotional part of the public to accept 
old symbols provisionally, and fall back on what was once 
and for a long time regarded as established, and so gained 
a sacredness with age and veneration that can never be 
wholly lost. 

This is the history of that most interesting and extraordi- 


a movement vital in feeling and strong in self-sacrifice, but 
sentimental in quality, the failing back of a hungry set of 
souls upon sacramental superstitions and forms, in the hope 
of escaping spiritual starvation. The luxury of surrender to 
an implicit faith in any form seemed so delicious that thou- . 
sands felt all their best hopes more than realized when they 
gave themselves up in a heavenly blindness to the delusion 
of this opium-eating in religious things. 

Besides the sacramental way another has proved about 
equally successful in the Orthodox church in this generation 
—the policy of ignoring any changes in faith. Go on as of 
old, just as if there were no criticism, no skepticism, no 
doubt, no new light, it has said. Keep asserting the old 
creed precisely as if there were no difficulty about it. Or, if 
you have enough pluck, assert it only more offensively and 
more emphatically than before. You may do it safely. It 
will be set down by the majority as a new proof of your 
greatness of faith and reverence for established things. If 
you can also make up your mouth to speak contemptuously 
of all scientific, philosophic and rationalizing minds, and 
pooh-pooh them as wind-bags and enemies of God and sound 
morals waiting to go to condign punishment, this will give 
additional weight to your reputation for divine knowledge. 
Meanwhile a large class of worthy people who don’t go along 
with you at all in your ideas, will heartily go along with you 
with their presence and their support. They will say These 
are times of great unsettledness, when religious foundations 
are reeling. We must support those symbols and churches 
which seem to have power to rally the people. Any forms 
or institutions of religion that will hold attention are worthy 
in times like these of the support of good men. What mat- 
ters it whether the dogmatic theory is right or wrong, if it 
is able to encourage faith and exert a wholesome fear and 
to keep practical religion alive in the world? If anybody 
still believes any thing that has done service enough to make 
it do service still, he is a public benefactor ! 

How plainly this has been illustrated in the somewhat hu- 
miliating attitude in which the current and sober Orthodoxy 
of the country has placed itself towards the revivalists? 
“Here are men,” they have reasoned, “ who can say what we 
cavt say, who believe what we half doubt, who are working 
in a direction which we have hitherto discouraged as blind, 
emotional, founded on error, but who produce prodigious 
popular effects, who draw tens of thousands after them, and 
interest them in their religious condition. Can we afford to 
have most of the vivid and interesting things done in religion 
in our day set down to the account of people whose faith and 
creed we continue to criticise ? Perish criticism, begone all 
old misgivings and protests against revivalism! Here are 
religious effects! Thoughtless people awakened ; drunkards 
sobered, harlots made penitent, sceptics conyerted! What 
matters the method or the creed? By their works ye shall 
know them !” 

And so the more pious or reputedly pious people, whether 
of Church or Presbytery, and among them some Unitarians, 
have said, “ God speed Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey. They 
are good men and full of the Holy Ghost. What matters it 
that we think them very uninstructed thinkers, very poor Bib- 
lical critics, very blind moral philosophers? ‘They interest, 
they move, they help, and do something to save people that 
other doctrines have not been able to touch. Let them have 
Godspeed |” 

But we must postpone the further discussion of this sub- 
ject until next weok, when we shall consider some of the ob- 
structions which Liberalism has either failed to remove, or 


nary episode, the ritualistic movement in the English church, | has itself placed in its own way. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


FIFTH NOTICE. 


GIBBON AND PAINE. 


Tur historical writings of Hume, Robertson and Gibbon 
were about equally valued by their contemporaries. But 
Gibbon has stood the test of time much better than the 
other members of this great triumvirate. His subject was 
more fortunate; his methods were far more tuorough. What- 
ever its faults, says Mr. Stephen, his history remains “the 
first great triumph of a genuine historical method.” But its 
defects are not less striking than its merits. “He has given 
an admirable summary of the bare facts of history, but he is 
everywhere conspicuously deficient in that sympathetic 
power which enables an imaginative writer to breathe life 
into the dead bones of the past. He regards all creeds, 
political and religious, from the outside. * * * * We 
catch no glimpse of the profounder springs of action which 
must be appreciated before we can understand the underly- 
ing order or guess at the dominant laws of evolution.” In 
politics he was a representative man of his time and class, a 
combination of indolent skepticism and political indifferent- 
ism. ‘“ He is the most perfect type of the conservative skep- 
tic, unintentionally co-operating with the Paines, the Priest- 
leys and Prices, whom he despised from his study and to 
whom he offered a kind of dumb opposition in his brief Par- 
liamentary career.” 

Coming to his famous attack on Christianity in the “ De- 
cline and Fall,” Mr. Stephen is inclined to think it singularly 
weak. Gibbon assumes five secondary causes for the rapid 
growth of Christianity in the first three centuries of our era. 
Buta Christian apologist might grant the efficacy of each 
and every one of these causes and still cling as firmly as ever 
to his supernatural theories. “Christianity, on his showing, 
sprang up like a mushroom.” And yet the blow he struck at 
supernatural Christianity was by far the hardest it had yet 
received. His real work was to disperse that halo of assump- 
tion which gave a totally unreal character to all discussions 
about the origin of Christianity. Henceforth any serious 
answer to the anti-supernaturalist must be on different 
ground than that of the eighteenth century apologists. It 
must rest upon an intelligent and coherent theory of history. 
Gibbon was honestly astonished at the wrath which his attack 
provoked, but the wonder is that it provoked so little. Gib- 
bon’s contemporaries had more faith than he gave them 
credit for, but they had precious little. 

Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, is the connecting link 
between Edward Gibbon and Thomas Paine, from the fact 
that he was the most significant opponent, or rather the 
least insignificant that either of them encountered. This 
Watson was a good-natured but vulgarly ambitious prelate, 
a Socinian at his private table, where he ridiculed the New 
Testament miracles, to whom a reply to Paine or Gibbon 
seemed the shortest road to some ecclesiastical preferment. 
In fact he apologized to Gibbon for his atiack upon him, 
saying he would have “drawn it milder” but for his ecclesi- 
astical aspirations. With him began the weary series of 
accommodations of Genesis to Geology. This science had 
been summoned originally by the defence. It now began to 
testify upon the other side. 

Watson’s other subject for perfunctory rebuke was a very 
different man from Gibbon; not a scholar as he was; not an 
indifferentist in politics, but a red-hot republican. “Good 
Englishmen expressed their disgust for the irreverent infidel 
by calling him Tom, and the name still warns all men [Mr. 
Stephen strangely enough included] that its proprietor does 


not even deserve posthumous civility.” Butthat Mr. Stephen 
calls Paine Tom Paine throughout is the least of his offenses 
concerning him, though he acknowledges his force and eyi- 
dently thinks more highly of him than of the half-hearted 
apologists who cried out against him. In his second notice 
of him, in the Political chapter of his second volume, he 
retails as authentic statements the miserable slanders of his 
biographer, Cheatham, as good-for-nothing a liar and turn- 
coat as ever gave up to party what was meant for mankind. 
I can but trust that Mr. Stephen has better authority for all 
his other strictures upon famous eighteenth century men. 
That Thomas Paine in his last years was a model of tem- 
perance and personal cleanliness I am not permitted to 
believe. But that the popular ideas, the current drivel of 
revival meetings and orthodox tracts, based almost entirely 
upon Cheatham’s lying screed, are infinitely wide of the true 
mark it needs but little patience to discover. 

Paine’s creed was simply that of all the 18th century 
Deists, namely, in his own words: “The creation we behold 
is the real and everlasting word of God; it proclaims His 
power ; it demonstrates His wisdom ; it manifests His good- 
ness and beneficence ;” and the moral duty of man consists in 
imitation of the Divine goodness. Mr. Stephen speaks of his 
belief in another life as ‘rather hesitating,” but such is not 
the impression I remember from a somewhat careful study 
of his writings. Mr. Stephen sums him up admirably when 
he says, “The history of Paine’s mind is the history of thou- 
sands. It expresses the revolt of rough common sense 
against the brutal theology by which coarse preachers appeal 
to dull imaginations.” To this it should be added, in justice 
to Paine, that in his day almost all preachers were coarse 
without exception. His “peculiarity consists in the freshness 
with which he comes upon very old discoveries and the vehe- 
mence with which he announces them.” That he was a man 
of natural critical ability, which culture might~easily have 
developed into an instrument of nice discrimination, is shown 
by his original perception of the un-Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. Spinoza and one or two others had anticipated 
him, but his perception was evidently at first hand. Mr. 
Stephen’s concluding passage about Paine is so just and so 
honorable, both to himself and his subject, that I shall quote 
it entire and leave my readers to determine whether he would 
not have been amply justified in calling Thomas and not 
Tom, a man deserving of this praise, who in his life-time was 
surrounded by a crowd of dullards, sycophants and knaves, 
against whom he did valiant battle, if not with dainty weap- 
ons, with the best that be could find or fashion : 

“No wonder that the upper world shrieked blasphemy! 
obscenity! Atheism. Nor is it strange that the luckless pub- 
lisher was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, amidst general 
applause, and that Erskine for once appeared on the side of 
authority. Paine, indeed, deserved moral reprobation for 
his brutality ; and his book has in it a very unpleasant fla- 
vor. Yet there was a fact which the respectable public tried 
hard to ignore. Paine’s appeal was not simply to licentious 
hatred of religion but to genuine moral instincts. His ‘blas- 
phemy ’ was not against the Supreme God, but against Jeho- 
vah. He was vindicating the ruler of the universe from the 
imputations which believers in literal inspiration and in 
dogmatic theology had heaped upon him under the disguise 
of homage. He was denying that the God before whom 
reasonable creatures should bow in awful reverence could be 
the supernatural tyrant of priestly imagination, who was re- 
sponsible for Jewish massacres, who favored a petty clan at 
the expense of his other creatures, who punished the innocent 
for the guilty, who lighted the fires of everlasting torment 
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for the mass of mankind, and who gave a monopoly of his 
favors to priests, or a few favored enthusiasts. Paine, in 
short, with all his brutalities, had the conscience of his hear- 
ers on his side ; and we must prefer his rough exposure of 
popular errors to the unconscious blasphemy of his sup- 
porters.” 

With this notice I conclude the series I have written upon 
Mr. Stephen’s book. The first notice was a general one, 
covering the entire work. The special ones which have fol- 
lowed have only covered the material of the first volume. 
More I would gladly write if only for the sake of impressing 
Mr. Stephen’s second volume more deeply on my own mind. 
But already I have sorely taxed the columns of Tue Inquirer 
and I fear the patience of the general reader. Those who 
have followed me will, I am certain, wish to know Mr. Ste- 
phen at first hand if I have given only a tolerably clear idea 
of his intellectual method, the keenness of his dialectic and 
the fascination of his style. J. W. C. 


UNREST. 


BY C, F, SINCLAIR. 


THE swift-winged years forever come and go— 
Come like a child and touch the shore of time, 
And shrivel at the touch to hoary prime, 

And then to nothingness—a fleeting day, 
Where truth’s bright aurioles forever play 

And leave no mark behind, no pillowed crest 
Where we can lay our heads and feel at rest. 


O weariness of strife! O grief! O doubt! 

Where are the light-tipped wings that flash thee out? 
And yet I see the sun run on its way, 

Threading the dome of heaven day by day; 

I see the star-groined heavens bend to greet 

The sweet-lipped flowers flashing at my feet ; 

But what are these to me—star, flower and all— 
Else than a flowery veil, a star-gemmed pall. 


O mystery of life! Osore dismay! 
That death must tear the curtain from our way 
Before we hear the speech that fills the day. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM CHICAGO. 


_ Cxrcaao Daily News! All about the murder!—only one cent! 
With this suggestive cry the newsboys greet us. not quite daily, 
but quite too often for cheerful feelings. It is hardly possible to 
convict a murderer here. The Sullivan case aroused a terrible 
spurt of public indignation after the first acquittal; but a second 
trial has only repeated the first farce, and the oi pollot is taking it 
calmly. Juries are packed so readily where corruption rules and 
criminals hold office and convicts are pardoned almost as soon as 
condemued, that no one any longer has confidence in the system. 
A trial by our peers means by a dozen ‘‘ professionals”’ who, having 
graduated as whiskey-sellers, now hang about the courts to serve on 
the panels ofjustice. There is intown a queer place, full of ghosts and 
philosophy, called, I believe, the Religio-Philosophical Building. 
This is the headquarters of all thespirits that care to visit Chicago. 
Exactly what moral atmosphere they engender is doubtful. We 
only know that the latest tragedy was enacted there in the shoot- 
ing of Jones, an editor or scribe of the invisible visitants, by one 
Pike. The revelation of materialistic Spiritualism and domestic 
abomination has been unparalleled. If one-thousandth part of the 
stories is true, the slough of Jones, Pike & Co. is too deeh for 
decency, and a terrible warning to those who under the head of 
freedom draw up a creed of license. 

The Academy of Sciences busied itself last week with’ General 
Pleasanton. Theold military gentleman has certainly notabolished 
gravity yet, except among his readers. His notions received a 
running satire from Professor Peabcdy, and then Professor Col- 
bert and Dr. Tucker took up the question of the analysis of light 
and the relation of different rays or colors to mental and physical 


health. Dr. Tucker reported one case where the violet ray had 
certainly been effective. There was no reference made to the 
famous experiments of Dr. Pouya, of Alexandria in Piedmont, 
although for rigid scientific method these are far the most valuable 
of any yet reported. 

Within the last three yaars an enthusiasm has been aroused 
that is at last giving archeology its fair pre-eminence throughout 
the West. Mounds are being thoroughly explored in every direc- 
tion, and by men competent to report their findings. The St. 
Louis Mounds, as they are called, although on the Illinois side, 
are reported as containing from four to seven or nine skeletons 
each, and are overlooked for a distance of eight or ten miles by a 
sacrificial mound of different build and containing no skeletons or 
skulls, Each skull is accompanied with pieces of pottery, rude, 
but of great archwological value. Some of the skulls are artifi- 
cially flattened on the back side so as to be nearly perpendicular 
with the spinal column. Phrenologically the driving faculties 
must have hada hard time. The Rey. J. Gass is reported, how- 
ever, to have discovered near Davenport ‘'a find” of far greater 
importance than any before made. It consistsof dark slate tablets, 
covered with pictorial linings; one representing a funeral cere- 
mony, altended with a sacrifice and a dance. There are besides 
representations of the sun, moon and stars. There is also an 
inseription in a written language. These may turn out to be fraud- 
ulent; but if not we may yet expect vastly richer developments. 
The theory of Grote concerning the populating of this continent 
tallies well so far with all that can be positively determined. 

Of matters Unitarian and ctherwise, religiously, there is not 
much to be reported except the great need of about fifty mission- 
aries where it is very questionable if missionaries can be sustained. 
I have before me no less than six letters received last week; from 
points in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and one from Dakotah, inquiring 
for Unitarian books or asking how to secure a missionary. These 
stations are all without organizations or much money ability. But 
the letters have the ring of honest desire for truth and light. They 
will be turned over to our Western Secretary. 

Herbert, of Geneva, is working one out-station with considera- 
ble success. POWELL. 


: IN MEMORIAM. 


‘*He giveth his beloved (in) sleep.” 
BY F. L. H. 
“Tn sleep.” When weary eyelids close 
Upon the pillow of repose, 
The latent life He doth sustain 
Until the morning breaks again. 


Not in our waking hours alone 
His constancy and care are known; 
But locked in slumber fast and deep 
He giveth to us while we sleep. 


What giveth He? From toil release, 
Quiet from God and night’s sweet peace: 
Till with the coming of the morn 

We greet the day, like it new-born! 


And pondering this mystery, 

There came a larger truth to me :— 
How in the sleep that we call death 
He sleepeth not nor slumbereth, 


But still sustains the silent soul 
Until the shadows backward roll, 
And with the passing of the night 
It wakens in immortal light ! 


What giveth He ? No more again 

To know the touch of mortal pain ; 

Each weakness past, each fetter riven,— 
For earth the larger life of heaven ! 


Dear friend, as o’er thy pallid face 

The tall white lilies breathed their peace, 
And stillness like a solitude 

Enwrapt the tearful multitude,— 


- How sweetly on that sea of calm 
Floated the music of the psalm,— 
The Spirit’s voice upon the deep,— 
** He giveth His beloved sleep!” 


Once more the sun with lavish hand 
Pours lengthening day upon the lead; 
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But not with spring-time bloom and bird 
Thy smile returns, thy voice is heard: 


Yet still we say the old-time words 

“Tn life, in death, we are the Lord’s:” 

And trust thee to His love to keep 

Who giveth to His own in sleep. 
Quincy, Iuu., March 16, 1877. 


LITERATURE. 


Free Rexicious Tracrs, No. 6: How Sxauu we Keep Sunpay. 
Boston : Published by the Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street. 1877. 

The Free Religious Association has never done a better 
thing than to publish in the form of a tract these admirable 
addresses, which were originally delivered in Boston at a 
conyention of the Free Religious Association called for the 
sole purpose of discussing the question, “How Shall we Keep 
Sunday?” If all the addresses are upon one side it is not 
because men presumably of a different way of thinking were 
not cordially invited to participate in the discussion. They 
pleaded other duties, but it is more than possible that the 
reason of their declination was a grave suspicion that the 
argument was all upon one side and that the side of ration- 
alistic freedom. The addresses here published are four in 
number, and they are all excellent, though of unequal merit. 
Mr. Charles K. Whipple discusses “Sunday in the Bible,” 
showing how little Biblical support can be found for “Sun- 
day Sabbatism ;” Rev. M. J. Suvage discusses “Sunday in 
Church History,” showing how modern a thing and really 
unsabbatical is the so-calied Puritan Sabbath. Mr. Charles 
E. Pratt’s address is devoted to “Sunday in the Massachu- 
setts Laws,’ showing how much amendment there has been 
already and what room there is for more. In conclusion Rev. 
Wn. C. Gannett discusses “The Working Man’s Sunday.” 
Admirable as are the other addresses, this is by far the most 
striking and impressive of the four. We have already made 
our readers acquainted with its drift and spirit by copious 
extracts. It is a plea for Sunday as a day of rest, recreation 
and education. ‘The plea is so earnest and at the same time 
so gentle that it could not but impress the most bigotted 
believer in more stringent notions of Sunday observance. 
The pamphlet that contains these different addresses is one 
that every student of these matters and every preacher, Or- 
thodox or Heterodox, who intends to speak of them, and 
every legislator who may possibly be called to legislate upon 
them, ought to have in his possession. It contains by all 
odds the most instructive and suggestive matter that we have 
ever seen upon this subject, brought within narrow limits. 
The price is fixed at 10 cts. per copy, a ridiculously low 
figure ; 10 copies for 60 cts. Send for it to office of the 
Free Religious Association, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF St. JOHN. By James M. MacDon- 
ald, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rey. J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. New 
York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 

In outward appearance and general method much the same as 
Coneybeare & Howson’s St. Paul and with an introduction by one 
of the authors of that celebrated work, this handsome volume will 
doubtless start with a prestige gathered from these trivial cireum- 
stances which its intrinsic character will hardly justify. Dean 
Howson’s introduction is evidently little more than is necessary to 
give Dr. MacDonald’s book the benefit of his name, carrying with 
it the suggestion that this book is to St. John what the Dean’s was 
to St. Paul, which we greatly fear it is not. The work is well sup- 
plied with maps and illustrations happily chosen, and to those who 
neyer haye been troubled with a doubt as to whether John wrote 


everything that is popularly aseribed to him it will doubtless fur- 
nish much to confirm them in this view and at the same time food 
for a good deal of pious and agreeable reflection. But the book is 
one to be avoided by all those who think that modern criticism is 
of some importance. For it is wholly uncritical, as may be gathered 
from the fact that the Fourth Gospel, the Johannean Epistles and 
the Apocalypse are all ascribed to the apostle. Now modern criti- 
cism, so far as it is worthy of the name, is universally agreed that 
the Fourth Gospel and the Apvcalypse could not have been written 
by the same person. The late Dr. Noyes, unconsciously deter- 
mined not to surrender the Johannean wuthorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, surrendered that of the Apocalypse, but the majority of 
critics have come to just the opposite conclusion, while a few have 
denied the Johannean authorship of both the Gospel and the Apoc- 
alypse. Dr. MaeDonald’s date for the Apocalypse is about 65 A.D., 
in the reign of Nero, a much less likely date than 68 or 69 A.D., 
in the reign of Galba. But the wholly uncritical character of his 
work is best indicated by the fact that he finds in the vials of the 
Apocalypse predictions of the Papacy, the Reformation, the Freneh 
Revolution, and so on. Evidently Dr. Howson does not go with him 
in these ridiculous and lawless fancies, They are sufficient tomake 
any person who does not wish to be humbugged su:picious of 
everything that proceeds from such a writer’s pen, J. W. ©. 


Wit, HuMoR AND SHAKSPEARE. By John Weiss. Boston: Roberts’ 
Brothers, 

Those who have heard Mc. Weiss’ lectures on Shakspeare will be 
glad to have them in a form where the brilliant and closely packed 
sentences may be studied and understood at leisure. Mr. Weiss’ 
style is ‘‘caviare to the general,” and like that dainty must be 
joined to something select to have its full flavor appreciated. For 
ourselves it has been extremely difficult to read this book rapidly. 
A few pages at a time suffice, or else the brain whirls in a maze of 
half-comprehended criticism and witty satire. Taken slowly, the 
book is delightfully full of sparkle and genius, and wickedly daring 
in its estimates and conclusions. The chapters on Wit and Humor 
and the Causes of Laughter are very subtle and show a wonderful 
appreciation of the delicate shades of the lighter side of human na- 
ture. We suppose there are very few who comprehend Shaks- 
peare’s humorous characters as fully as Mr. Weiss. His analyses 
of Falstaff, Dogberry, Touchstone, Bottom, etc., are better than his 
essays on ‘‘Women and Men,” whose characters are too much antag- 
onized to suit the 19th century. Yet, to avoid laughing, as you 
read his estimate of women and their peculiarities is impossible, 
and certainly Mr. Weiss hits a great many vulnerable points in the 
feminine armor, and we even have a feeling that he understands 
women better than he does men. An element of coarseness is a 
drawback to perfect pleasure in reading this book, but the refined 
subtlety of observation is wonderful, and in a measure atones for 
the reckless, sardonic quality of Mr. Weiss’ intellect. ‘ 


AARPERS’ HauF-Hour SERIES. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Moved by the suecess in the miniature line, of several of its 
neighbors, and not to be outdone by them, our great Franklin 
Square Publishing House has entered the market with a vest-pocket 
series a little smaJler than any of the others. Like Roberts’ Bro- 
thers’ ‘‘ Town and Country Series,” it is to be an omniwm gatherum 
of Tales, Travels, Biograpl:y, Essays, ete., and the Looks though 
tiny are so clearly printed that they will be especially handy for 
the traveler. The three numbers already issued, inelude a reprint 
of Mr. Freeman’s ‘‘Turks ia Europe,” as well as stories by An- 
thony Trollope and the authors of ‘*‘ Ready Money Mortiboy,” and 
we can promise the purchaser much more than a half-hour’s enter- 
tainment from each, unless he or she is Gompelled to read in the 
way editors sometimes have to take their pleasure. 


THE GouDEN BuTreRFLY. A Novel. By the author of ‘Ready 
Money Mortiboy.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In spite of a good deal that seems rather unnatural and forced 
in this story, there is much which is really very bright and ingeni- 
ous. The character of Gilead Beck, the typical American on the 
English stage, is slightly overdrawn, but many of the seenes in 
which he figures are cleverly described and there is enough wit in 
his speeches to set up another Fiovence or Raymond in a comic 
part. But the real charm of the story is in Phillis Fleming and 
there is much originality in the development of her character. A 
girl brought up in the strictest seclusion by a whimsical uncle, un- 
taught eyen to read and write, is suddenly brought into contact 
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with the great world. What she sees and thinks and believes, her 
implicit trust in everybody, her ingenuous confidence that people 
are what they seem, form the basis for many pleasant chapters. 
Two distinet hands seem to be at work on this novel andthe reader 
fancies that he ean trace their separate labors. The interest is 
hardly sustained to the end, but in spite of some defects, ‘‘ The 
Golden Butterfly,” is an entertaining story. 


Tae Best READING. Hints on the Selection of Books; on the for- 
mation of Libraries, Public and Private; on Courses of Read- 
ing, ete. With a Classified Bibliography for Easy Reference. 
Fourth revised and enlarged edition, continued to August, 1876, 
with the addition of select lists of the best French, German, 
Spanish and Italian Literature. Edited by Frederic Beecher 
Perkins. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth avenue. 
1877. Cloth, $1.75. 

We have copied the title-page of this book in full as the best 
method of explaining the character of a publication which will be 
found of great value to those who have not ready access to a first- 
class bookstore, and not unfrequently to those also who have such 
access. It forms a neat volume of about 350 pp., and the list of 
books, elassified under subject and author, states size and price, 
thus being of great assistance to the would-be purchaser. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. THE ABSORPTION OF 
LIGHT AND THE COLOURS OF NATURAL BopigEs. By Professor 
Stokes, F.R. 5S. OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. By Professor 
Geikia, LL.D., F. B.S. 

Among the numerous contributions through the press to popular 
instruction in natural science, we wish again to call attention to 
the series of South Kensington lectures, published by Messrs. Mac- 
Millan & Co. Each lecture is given separately in a neat paper 
cover, at a low price, and each is fully and clearly illustrated. 


Epoous oF ANCIENT History. The Roman Triumyirates. By 
Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

This last issued of the ‘‘ Epoch” series as published by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., is like its predecessors by an authority. The first 
three chapters are devoted to the rise and ascendency of Pompey 
and a deseription of the state of parties at the formation of the first 
Triumvirate, of Cesar, Pompey and Crassus, B.C. 60. ‘The remain- 
ing nine follow the fortunes of these rulers and their successors, 
and of the Roman people to the founding of the Empire by Octa- 
vius, B. C. 30. Facing the title page is given a map of the Roman 
Empire at the close of the Republic and in an appendix is given a 
brief chronological table, from the death o! Sulla to the establish- 
ment of the Empire. 

ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, (for the use of schools.) By 
W.D. Whitney, of Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1877. 

In this attractive little volume Prof. Whitney has ‘‘ endeavored 
to put before the learner those matters which are of most essential 
consequence to him, those which will best serve him as preparation 
for further and deeper knowledge of his own language, for the 
study of other languages, and for that of language in general.” 
Professor Whitney thinks that the idea ‘‘ that the leading object of 
the study of English grammar is to teach the correct use of Eng- 
lishis .... anerror, and one which is gradually becoming re- 
moved.” To say that the book is a valuable contributionto the edu- 
cational list is little more than saying it is by Professor Whitney. 
BEN MiInNER’s Wootnc. By HolmeLee, Boston: Roberts Bros. 

1877. 

This is the first of the new ‘‘ Town and Country Series,” which 
promises great variety and perhaps will answer as a sort of ‘*Grab- 
bag.” The volume is clearly printed and neatly bound, which 
those familiar with Roberts Bros, books will understand as a mai- 
ter of course, and itis pleasant enough reading though not seem- 
ing to us to have special merit. The lover with the pistol 
argument is a feature in the story, but the treatment which he re- 
ceives seems hardly reconcilable to common sense and good judg- 
ment. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY AND SURGICAL PATHOL- 
ogy. By J.M.Carnochan, M.D. Parts I. and II. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros. deserve great credit for publishing in 
such good style these valuable contributions. Had we more such 
print in medical treatises spectacles would be less needed in the 
profession. Wehave carefully examined parts I. and II. and find 
in them many valuable hints of operative procedure. The subject 
of Elephantiasis, which Dr, Carnochan is so well fitted to dis- 
course upon, is tersely treated, and what is known of this peculiar 
(lisease up to the present time is fairly stated, An important chap- 


ter is also given on the ‘‘ Ligation of the Trunk of the Common Fem- 
oral Artery in Accidents to the Arteries of the Lower Extremity.” 
The illustrations are drawn from Nature. 


BOOKS. 
From Macmillan & Co, 
SatyaTioN Here AND HeRearter. By Rey. John Seryice, Minister of Inch. 2d Edition, 
Cloth, $1.50. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Tur Hour wuicu Cometa AND Now [s. Sermons preached in Indiana Place Chapel, Bos- 
ton. By James FreemanClarke. Cloth, $1.50. 
From Harper § Brothers, New York. 
Tak Scoton Naturarist; THomas Epwarp, ASSOO1ATE OF TAK LINNAAN Society. By Samuel 
Smiles. Portrait and illustrations by George Reid, A. R. 8, A. Cloth. 
TurovuGH Russia AND Persia BY Caravan, By Arthur Arnold, Cloth, $1.75. 
Hatr-Hoour Serizs. 
CurtstmAs at THompson Hatt. By Anthony Trollope. Ill. Paper, 20 cts, 
Wurn THe Suip Comes Home. By Walter Besant and James Rice, authors of 
“The Golden Butterfly.” Paper, 25 cts. 
Tue Turks In Europe, By Edward A. Freeman, D.C. L,, LL.D. Paper, 15 cts. 
Tur APOLoGies OF Justin Martyr, With an Introduction and Notes by Basil L. Gillder- 
sleeve, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth. 
From J. R, Osgood § Co., Boston, 
Rise AND FALL OF THE SLAVE PoweR IN AMERICA. By Henry Wilson. Vol III. Cloth, $5. 
Harriett MartinkAu’s AuTopiograrHy, Edited by Maria Weston Chapman. 2 Vols. 
Cloth, $6. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


I THINK it must somewhere be written, that the virtues of mo- 
thers shall occasionally be visited on their children as well as the 


sins of fathers.—DICKENS. 


By six qualities may a fool be known: Anger without cause, 
speech without profit, change without motive, inquiry without ob- 
ject, putting trust in a stranger, and not knowing a friend from a 
foe.—ARAB PROVERB. 


THE mind of an infant cannot be compared to a blank sheet, but 
rather to a sheet already written over here and there with invisible 
ink, which tends to show itself as the chemistry of experience 
supplies the requisite conditions.—FISKE. 


Goop discourse sinks differences and seeks agreements. It 
avoids argument by finding a common basis of agreement; and 
thus escapes controversy by rendering it superfluous. Pertinent to 
the platform, debate is out of place in the parlor. Persuasion is 
the better weapcn in this glittering game.—A. B. ALCoTT. 


MATERIALISM. 


A rartH that grasps the outer shell, 
But never seeks for hidden fruit, 
And to explain the soul of song 


Would weigh and measure pipe and lute. 
—MARVIN. 


ForEnoon, and afternoon, and night !—Forenoon, 
And afternoon and night !—Forenoon, and—What! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more ? 

Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 


4 And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
—E. R. Sruu, 


Lirg, we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather, 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear. 
Then steal away; give little warning; 
Choose thine own time. 
Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning. —Mrs. BARBAULD, 


Way look so wistfully ina corner? Man is the image of Gods 
These adepts have mistaken flatulency for inspiration. Were this 
drivel which tiey report as the voice of spirits, really such, we 
must find out a more decisive suicide. I say to the table-rappers ; 

«TI well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost now know 


And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate.” 
—EMERSON, 


Tue time is short; the more the reason, then, 
For filling it as full as it can hold 
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With thrills of beauty, yearnings for the truth, 
And joys of love and labor manifold. 


Then should it chance, as we would fain believe, 
Life’s glory waits us in some other sphere, 
Its first great joy shall be we did not miss 
God’s meaning in the glory that is here. 
—Joun W. CHApwick. 


JOY OR SORROW. 


SwEBTER than voices in the scented hay, 

Or laughing children gleaning ears that stray, 
Or Christmas songs that shake the snows above, 
Is the first cuckoo, when he comes with love. 


Sadder than birds on sunless summer eves, 
Or drip of raindrops on the Autumn leaves, 
Or wail of wintry waves on frozen shore, 
Is Spring that comes, but brings our love no more. 
—F. W. BourDiL1ion. 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half-willing, half-reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him more,— 


So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 
—H, W. Loneretiow. 


Luck doth wait, standing idly at the gate,— 
Wishing, wishing, all the day; 
And at night, without a fire, without a light, 
And before an empty tray, 
Doth sadly say: 
“ To-morrow something may turn up; 
To-night on wishes I must sup.” 


Labor goes, plowing deep the fertile rows,— 
Singing, singing, all the day; 
And at night, before the fire, beside the light, 
And with a well-filled tray, 
2 Doth gladly say: 
“To-morrow I’ll turn something up; 
To-night on wages earned I sup.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


WHEN once we have made up our minds that certain qualities are 
desirable, the only way to get them is to go to work and cultivate 
them. There are qualities which are good, per se—whether there 
is a future or not—whether honor or shame, money or poverty 
comes from having them. They are noble in themselves, and en- 
nobling to the man who has them, whether it paysor not in worldly 
goods, or in the world above. : He who has them “has the witness 
in himself” that he is rich in having them. You might as well try 
to persuade a millionaire that he is not rich, as such a man that he 
has not got what is worth more than all the money of the million- 
aire. All this does not depend upon the truth of any particular re- 
ligious belief, but upon beliefs which in all ages and in all nations 
have been felt to be the most certain of all truths by al! those who 
have above ail things tried to be true to those inspirations with 
which God solicits us to goodness—beliefs the truth of which can 


be as plainly verified as can be those of mathematical science.— 
W. J. Evuis. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES, 


Francis E, Abbot on ** The Scientific Method in Religion. From the Boston 
Globe. 


Ty considering the topic, the speaker first considered the 
Steps of preparation which haye made the scientific method 
possible in religion. Christianity, the essayist thought, 
found its logical outcome and expression in the Roman Cath- 


olic church. It is, like all thealogical systems, essentially | 


flogmatie in spirit; and in this form the infallible Pope, the 


infallible church, the infallible Word of God, and the infalli- 
ble tuitions of the mind concerning God, immortality and 
duty, are all declared to be truths which men must believe. 
First in the development of freedom of religious thought 
came the reformation by Martin Luther, which discarded 
the infallible Pope, but maintained steadfastly the infallibility 
of church, Bible and intuitions of the mind. Then came the 
Anglican and the Puritan separation, making still farther 
advances towards free thought. Finally, Unitarianism came 
as the last expression of liberty which Christianity could 
allow. It had, indeed, discarded the infallibility of church 
and Bible; but it still held to authority and to dogma for its 
support. Jesus was to them the kingly presence whose 
words they were to obey. From Unitarianism, in time, came 
transcendentalism. It discarded all revealed and supernatural 
authority; but yet based its ideas of God, immortality and 
duty on the dicta of what they called the intuitional sugees- 
tions of the mind, 


These had for transcendentalism all the authority of dog- 
ma. “Verily, verily I say unto you,” was a sufficient answer 
to all questionings. Stili the fetters of authority rested upon 
freedom of thought. Given full range elsewhere, thought 
must not consider these grand ideas of God, immortality and 
duty. There was often no separation between transcenden- 
talism and Unitarianism, and for some years it was thought 
that there would be no need of further advance. But Uni- 
tarianism when put to the test ranked itself a Christian idea; 
offered the choice between Christianity and Free Religion, 
it chose the former, and, in 1867, came the Free Religious 
movement in the interest of absolute freedom of thought in 
every domain of inquiry. With no special leaders, the cause 
was supported by an association of earnest men and women, 
who were friends of true religion, and sought to free it from. 
all the fetters of authority. No restriction was placed on 
the members. All that was required, in the constitution, 
was that the scientific way of gaining knowledge should be 
pursued. Even the great ideas of God, immortality and 
duty were to be counted as of value only as proved. The 
love of truth has been pronounced the essence of all true 
religion. Basing its deductions on experience of observed! 
facts, the scientific method in religion makes no claim to: 
infallibilty. It only seeks, by the work of the greatest num- 
ber of men, to bring its conclusions as nearly correct as it is: 
possible to do. What it does not know it frankly confesses; 
but nevertheless it works on bravely, fearing not the results. 
which may come from its inquiry, whether they establish the: 
mind’s ideals or utterly overthrow them. The scientific: 
method in religion has in it nothing difficult or recondite. 


- It brings to bear upon the domain of thought and reason 


the principles which have made such wonderful discoveries 
in the physical world. Year by year it gains strength. All 
the sand-barriers which authority and dogma can raise will 
disappear as the wave of its progress rolls on. It is des- 
tined to have sway in the minds of men, and its friends in 
the Free Religious work believe that it will yet give to the 
world a nobler and purer character than any religion of au- 
thority has ever produced. 


THE Missionary News states that the slave trade is still carried on to 
such an extent in Africa as to result in the loss of flve hundred thousand 
lives annually. The News states further that there are five routes by. 
which slaves are taken from Central Africa: 1, through the Sahara Desert 
to Tunis and Morocco; 2, down the Nile, via Khartoum, into Egypt; 3, 
down the Nile, turning off before reaching Khartoum, for the seaports on 
the Red Sea; 4, direct to the Zanzibar Coast, for Zanzibar, Pemba, ete. ; 
5, two routes from Lake N’yassa to the Moz unbique Coast, for Madagas, 
ear and the North, “ » ara 
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OH, WHO IS THIS BAIRNIE? 


Oh, who is this bairnie that sits on my knee ? 

Oh, I wonder whose bairnie this bairnie can be ? 
This bonnie wee mousie : 
This wee cheetie pussie, 

Oh, it’s my ain wee bairnie that’s kissing at me, 


Oh, who is this bairnie that sits on my knee? 
Oh, I wonder whose bairnie this bairnie can be? 
Wi’ cheeks like the cherry, 
An’ Jips like the berry. 
Oh, it’s my ain wee bairnie that’s kissing at me. 


Oh, who is this bairnie that sits on my knee ? 
Oh, I wonder whose bairnie this bairnie can be ? 
Wi’ bonnie bosey, 
Sae warm and sae cosey. 
Oh, it’s my ain wee bairnie that’s kissing at me, 


Oh, who is this bairnie that sits on my knee ? 
Oh, I wonder whose bairnie this bairnie can be ? 
Wi’ bonnie brow brentie, 
An’ wi’ mouthy dainty, 
Oh, it’s my ain wee bairnie that’s kissing at me, 


Oh, who is this bairnie that sits on my knee ? 
Oh, I wonder whose bairnie this bairnie can be ? 
This bonnie wee lambie, 
Sae fond of its mammiv, 
Oh, it’s just my ain bairnie that’s fond, fond o’ me, . 


—Ministra Curiosa, 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMING OUT FROM ORTHODOXY. 


A LETTER. 


You asked how I came to be a Unitarian. I will tell you: no one 
has a better right to know, for one sentence of yours laid the foun- 
dation of my change of belief. 

I grew up in a community where, so far as I know, there were ab- 
solutely no Unitarians, no religiously disposed people who hold 
other than Trinitarian views, and when very early I became a mem- 
ber of a Congregational church, it was simply as placing myself on 
the side of religion against irreligion that the matter presented it- 
self to me, and my belief inthe confession of faith was a negative 
one. All I knew believed thus; I had been taught so, and knew 
no reason against it. I underwent no examination; probably it was 
felt that I was too young, as indeed I was, to speak intelligently of 
the doctrines of the church; but often since I have wondered that 
boys and girls should, even by those most sincerely Orthodox, be re- 
quired or even allowed to assent to doctrines so far beyond their 
comprehension. 

Feeling it wrong to be an idler in the church I was ready to at- 
tempt some work. That which offered was Sunday-school teaching, 
and accordingly I taught; never, however, except in mission 
schools, feeling sure that the children of religious parents must 
have better teaching than I could give, and that I might do harm 
instead of good. For the children of the streets any teaching was 
perhaps better than none; but is it not another strange thing that 
any well-meaning person who is willing is accepted as a religious 
teacher for children? 

Though I taught for some time I never felt—and used to blame my- 
self for it—that I could show others the way ofsalvation. The wrong 
of a selfish life, the folly of living for this world merely, the neces- 
sity of an entire change of purpose and God’s promise of help, the 
duty of obeying Christ’s precepts—these were plain—but, though I 
never doubted the fact, how it was his death that saved, what place 
that should take in one’s instructions I could not make clear to 
myself, and certainlynet to others. I never, as far as I can remem- 
ber, thought it was a sacrifice to appease the anger of God, but be- 
lieving that in some way the whole salyalion turned on it, I dared 
not omit it, and unable to say how, dared not speak of what I did 
not understand ; so, often reproaching myself for omitting the ‘‘one 
thing needful,” tried to teach what I did understand, hoping that 
the Spirit of God would show my scholars the way I could not 
point out. Ithink I have seen the same state of mind, when it 
must haye been bitter indeed, in a mother believing she believed 


the doctrine that yet something made it impossible for her to teach 
her children, for whom she watched and prayed, trembling lest her 
short coming should be their ruin, thinking she ought to say what 
she felt she could not. 


What any clergyman would have said to either of these difficulties 
I do not know, for with the unconquerable New England reticence 
in matters of feeling, Ineverasked any one, and I speak of them now 
for the first time. Still except ip those passing moods in which we 
doubt everything, I never for a moment doubted the Deity of 
Christ, nor the Orthodox doctrine of salvation by his death. And 
possibly it was well; there were timvus when I think I could not have 
borne the wreneh and strain of giving up what I had always believed 
and taking my way all alone, 


Once meeting one whom I understood to be a Unitarian, I asked: 
“What do Unitarians believe about Christ?” The answer was: 
“They think him divine, but not so divine as the Father,”—a be- 
lief which seemed to me utterly unreasonable—degrees of divinity 
were inconceivable, 

Then I met you, the very first Unitarian, with this one exception, 
Thad ever known. Your life bore witness to your faith, and gave 
weight to your testimony, and you of course would know; so I 
asked again my question—not because I doubted the faith in whieh 
I had been brought up, but because I believed it and wanted to 
know on what religion could rest, deprived of what JT supposed its 
only foundation, ‘‘ What do Unitarians believe about Christ ?” 
After a few moments’ pause you answered: ‘‘ They make more of 
his life than his death,” and said 10 more. I could never make 
you understand, you who have always been a Unitarian, how amaz- 
ing this seemed to me. You evidently did not wish to say any 
more; why, I did not know, but of course I could ask no more. I 
thought, seeing that you seemed preoccupied, and in your answer 
said, not ‘‘we” but ‘‘they,” that possibly you were not at heart a 
Unitarian, or not settled in belief; judging you by myself, I 
thought the faith which seemed insufficient to me, was perhaps so 
to you. However that might be, I had my answer. I was filled 
with astonishment that those who looked to Christ at all should 
think only of a condition of his work and lose sight of the end of 
his coming. Yet the words came back again and again—they were 
few and easily remembered. ‘‘ They make more of his life than his 
death.” It is contrary to the plain words of Scripture,—so ran my 
thoughts. What words? I could not remember. Then it must 
be my business to find out, and as soon as I could, taking the Greek 
Testament I had been accustomed to use, I began to search for the 
doctrine on which rested the efficacy of his death as the ground of 
our hope of pardon, that Christ was very God. My certain expec- 
tation of finding this will seem perhaps as strange to you as the re- 
sult appeared to me. Such a truth must be given either in plain 
declaration or irresistible inference. I would not rest in anything 
that might be held supporting evid2nce of a declaration already 
made; nor could it rest on the authority of a doubtful reading 
merely; therefore I would make no record of anything marked 
with the sign of ‘probable omission.” And still believing that 
only a want of memory made the search necessary, I began my 
work. Very early I saw that I could no longer worship Christ as 
God till I should have found the evidence I sought. With growing 
surprise, with deepening seriousness, I went on, asking wita in- 
creasing earnestness, as the prospect darkened, that I might know 
the truth. 

Seeing that some texts having some bearing on the question were 
marked with the sign of ‘probable omission,” it struck me that the 
book I was using might be the work of a scholar biased by his own 
belief, so 1 asked a person who would, I knew, be considered good 
authority, and whose Orthodoxy was beyond doubt, what Greek 
Testament he would recommend, and finding it the one I was using 
returned to my search. Three Gospels were finished, and as one 
after the other was examined in vain, I still expected to find what 
I sought in the last one. On the first chapter I considered long, 
but it was not there—in the whole Testament I could not find it. 

Then I thought, perhaps in this critical examination I had read 
out of the book the meaning that was really there. I began again, 
putting aside now as much as I could all preconceived ideas; read- 
ing it as far as possible like a new book, to see, not if this or that 
was there, but what was there, and as I read there rose before me 
the Christ as I had never seen him before, and I knew not merely 
the negative, but the positive meaning of making more of his life 
than his death. I finished this reading with an intellectual con- 
vietion that I think has never really wavered since. I say I think, 
for it is not easy to be sure that anything was unshaken in such an 
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overturning of the foundations as followed. If it had been only a 
question for the intellect the work would have been finished ; instead 
it was only just begun. No one who has not tried it knows what it 
is to feel conviction on one side and conscience on the other—to 
know one is right and feel one is wrong—and this in no minor point 
that"might be left and taken up again ina calmer hour, but in one on 
which turned the whole of faith. One thing I could not do—refuse 
to recognize the truth I had prayed to know. That would be to 
commit the unpardonable sin. I must hold to the truth, but it 
seemed sometimes that that was to let go everything else; it was to 
abandon what I had supposed the only ground of hope. The sol- 
emn denunciations of Scripture crowded on my memory; like 
ghosts the terrors disappeared each time I turned and faced them, 
and like ghosts they gathered again. I found the feeling of self- 
condemnation was no true measure of guilt. 

At this time I met you again, and told you my belief had 
changed, thinking that having dissented before, it was only honest 
to take back that dissent, but feeling I had no right to trouble another 
with my difficulties. One thing, however, that you said showed me 
your previous sileuce had not been the result of uncertainty, and 
gave me at the same time all the help one human being can really 
give another—the support of your own steady faith, You knew, i 
suppose, that much speaking was useless, that nothing but truth 
and time together would bring peace. 


During this time I listened with anxious attention to two ser- 
mons-—one on the text, ‘‘ Prayer also shall be made for him con- 
tinually,” the other on ‘Then shall the Son also himself be sub- 
ject.” The writer was considered able and I supposed would not 
have chosen these subjects unless he thought himself capable of 
giving a satisfactory exposition, but in neither, it seemed to me, 
was the difficulty removed, or even lessened. 


Time has done part of its work since then, and the truth it was 
so hard to hold by now holds me. The first help it gave was in 
prayer; I was freed from the vague perplexity that had 
haunted me. 

Tt gave hope in working for others. Before they were divided 
by a line, on one side of which was salvation, on the other destruc- 
tion; if this were not crossed, all else mattered little; to bring 
this about all human aid seemed of little avail, and I felt peculiarly 
helpless. Yet to sit still seemed wicked, and to interest one’s self 
in anything except direct religious effort unreasonable in the 
highest degree. The only excuse was that people much be.ter than 
one’s self did it, and in the feeling that no one could stand face to 
face with these thoughts constantly—that that way madness lay. 
Often it used to seem to me that the wildest enthusiasts, the most 
zealous revivalists, were but half-hearted; that we all ought, if we 
believed what we said we did, to drop all other concerns and cry 
day and night in the streets, like the Jew before the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, delivering theone message. This, too, | seein others, and most 
in the best people—the incongruity, felt though unrecognized, be- 
tween their life and the logical deduction from their doctrines. 


Now, there seem two ways, one leading up, the other down; every 
step is in one direction or the other. This gives hope, for every 
little helps; it deepens responsibility, for every little hinders, It 
gives direction too; if we are saved by his life, we are to be to 
others in our measure what Christ is to us; if he came, as he said 
he did, to bear witness to the truth, that is our duty too. 

When I believed Christ very God, that mighty unknown factor 
of Deity went far to destroy the power of his life as our example, 
and his resurrection as proof of ours. 

Yet though for myself the truth is worth all it costs, I confess to 
dreading to say what I think, lest some one I love should be in- 
duced to set out on the same road; I know so well how hard and 
how lonely it is. 

Still it is not onee or twice only, in ths pulpit as well as out of it, 
that I have heard Unitarian doctrine from those who did not suspect 
themselves of it; and it was never objected to by the hearers. 
Those who are thus Unitarians without knowing it or carrying 
their doctrine to its logical conclusion, get, I hope, many of the 
benefits of a change of belief, and escape paying the price. 

My creed is short, but I believe it heartily while yet I look for 
more light and truth to break forth; with hope and fearlessly, for 
I think I have known the worst a change can bring, 

And now I thank you forall—for what you said, and your silence; 
seeing that you did not wish to take away one belief and leave 
nothing in its place (since faith must have time to grow), and so 
make what some people think all Unitarians are, a merely negative 
Vnitarian. j 


FROM THE COUNTRY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


Auntie—‘‘ Well, little Birdie, what did you see at church to- 
day?” r¢ 

Birdie—“ Tee big man tan up high an’ holla.” 

Dear little Birdie hardly knew how truly she had spoken. We 
are starving. Men come to us in the name of God, offering a food 
from which we turn away faint with a hunger they wot not of. To- 
day we had the death scene of Thomas Paine, in Orthodox colors, 
as an unanswerable argument that each and every word contained 
between the two lids of the Bible was the very word of God. We 
are lean and gaunt, and like other hungry creatures snap and snarl 
at each other—see no good in anything. The sky is blue in yain, 
the delicately-traced clouds, or perchance the deep, dark ones, 
bearing on their wings the lightning and the thunder, have no 
meaning to us, Our souls are dull and heavy. O that we might be 
fed to fullness with more substantial things ! 

There is need of work of those who have better. things. Thou- 
sands in the country are sick unto loathing of the worthless food 
that is served to them, but make a faint pretence of satisfaction 
for the want of a better. We turn away with despair from the 
seemingly unanswerable question, How are the country people to he 
reached? But do Unitarians make all the effort in their power? Is 
there no means by which at least a little ‘“‘leaven”’ might be hid- 
den here and there to work its way? E. Bu Ns 

F , Inu. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “SERVICE BOOK.” 


To The Editor of The Inquirer : 


In THE INQUIRER of January 18 appeared a criticism by N. P. G. 
of the ‘*Services for Congregational Worship,” published by the 
American Unitarian Association in 1868. While freely admitting 
the justice of some parts of this criticism, and the excellent spirit 
which pervades it all, I find myself compelled to dissent in the 
main from the views and sentiments there expressed. And in 
order to ascertain if possible what the Unitarian denomination, as 
a body, desires a Service Book to be, it seems to me important that 
every one deeply interested in the matter should somehow or 
other get his views represented. If the voice of the majority is to 
govern, let us clearly know what that voice is. After waiting in 
vain for some other communication, either in answer to N. P. G. or 
in sympathy with him, I write now with the hope of calling out 
some response, some friendly or unfriendly criticism. 

I heartily agree with our critic in thinking it a great merit of 
every prayer-book that it ‘‘should hold on firmly to the past,” and 
in commending our own Service Book in this respect. Iam glad 
also that he would have the book ‘‘shortened by one-third at 
least.” His suggestions in regard to the ‘‘ order” seem to me in 
accordance with good taste and common sense. And I earnestly 
hope that the variations in the Psalter from the common version 
of the Psalms, to which he ealls attention, may receive due consid- 
eration from those who are going to give usa revised Service Book. 
I can recall very few instances where these variations seem to me 
improvements, and one of them, ‘‘O Lord, our Governor,” is tome 
positively irreverent, because of the low associations with that word. 
But whether it be ‘‘in accordance with a cheerful Christianity ” or 
not, Ido not see why we should omit from our view of life such 
expressions as: ‘‘The days of man are but as grass,” or, ‘‘ Man 
walketh in a vain show.” Is it not, on the contrary, desirable that 
the contrast between our earthly and our heavenly state should 
otten be brought before us, so that we may care less ‘‘for the 
things that perish” and more for those ‘‘which endure unto ever- 
lasting life?” It is a grave question whether we should retain in 
our Psalter any thing which speaks of the ‘‘ wrath of God.” I can- 
not so easily settle this as N. P. G. does, for though I do not believe 
that God is really angry, yet I think the Bible writers meant to 
convey some important truth by those expressions. They are not 
literally true, but behind the letter may be hidden some spiritual 
truth. If we shall undertake to eliminate from the Bible all terms 
and expressions which are not philosophically correct, I think we 
should have a very poor residuum. Neither do I sympathize with 
our critic in his admiration of Matthew Arnold for substituting 
“the Eternal” instead of Lord or Jehovah. Holding, as I do, the 
personality of God asa truth of the first importance to Christian wor- 
ship, I object to terms which seem to me to weaken the sense of 
this truth. But the tone of his criticism on the prayers of our 
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Service Book, I feel called upon most emphatically to protest 
against. Shall there be no prayers for the President because they 
might suggest to some hearers ‘‘ political thoughts?’’ Are we so 
secure against ‘‘all sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion,” that 
we need no divine protection from them? Are *‘ false doctrine, 
heresy and schism” hon-entities to “a Unitarian?” Are not “ light- 
ning and tempest, plague, pestilence and famine” unquestionable 
calamities,” which we should reasonably desire to avert from our- 
selves and others? And if so, why may we not include them as 
particulars in that general petition, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil.” Does 
our critic mean to deny the value of all prayers for what are called 
temporal blessings? If so, then we are too widely apart to expect 
much agreement in a book of ‘‘Common Prayer.” But the ques- 
tion occurs, Which of us most fairly represents the sentiments of 
the Unitarian body in this country? Iam sorry to have to notice 
a still wider divergence of sentiment in this criticism, when ap- 
plied to the language used respecting Christ. The new Service 
Book recommended by N. P.G., would omit all recognition of 
Christ as the Redeemer, all implied belief in his resurrection, all 
acknowledgment of him as Lord. Whatever expressions, either in 
Gospel or Epistle, may seem to ordinary readers to justify the 
belief in these is quiet!y dismissed here. And we are asked to 
make this concession to those ‘of our body in wide and high 
repute,” who cannot accept such things as true. But it seems to 
me this is no question of repute or character. There may be far 
better Theists or Mobammedans than those who call themselves 
Christians, yet the latter may reasonably prefer a form of worship, 
which shall express their appreciation of the distinctive facts and 
truths of Christianity. To N. P. G. it may seem a small thing to 
omit what gives offense to some excellant men. To some others 
such omission will seem a tacit denial of precious truths, a dis- 
loyalty to the Master, of which no true Christian can be guilty. 

I can heartily commend that addition to the Litany suggested 
by our critic: ‘‘ From all insincerity, ete., ete., O Lord deliver us!” 
For a prayer is certainly in some sense a creed. Yet I would have 
our friend consider this also: that many things are true to the 
emotions which are not true, or at least are of doubtful truth, to 
the logical understanding. If we would pray with the simple trust 
of children, we must leave behind us all philosophy of prayer. We 
must not be willing, in our most exalted spiritual moods, to accept 
any mere scientific or critical estimate of the words we utter while 
animated by that divine afflatus, To ascertain and express what is 
true to these higher states of Christian experience, is a study well 
worthy the attention of those who would compile for usa new 
or a revised Service Book. Ww. 8. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


A Christian Register writer says of John Weiss: ‘‘ His intellect- 
tual flavor is so peculiar that it reminds us of Johannisberg wine, 
because there is very little of it, and nothing else that it at all 
resembles.” 


WE believe that Dr. Clarke and his brother Unitarian ministers 
did right in accepting the invitation. We believe so because they 
were in substantial doctrinal aecord with the sense of the Episco- 
pal service of communion. But the explanation of Dr. Clark, that 
the service can mean what you please, is not at all satisfactory to 
us. It is not borne out by the facts.— Independent. 


THE Register accounts the simple utterance of the long-estab- 
lished, well-known, heartily-defended views of Evangelical Chris- 
tians to be a declaration of war against all Liberal Christians. It 
is very significant that this should be considered the fact. We 
have never heard of a treaty of peace between the Liberal and 
Orthodox bodies in which any compromise on these points was 
made.—Zion’s Herald. 


THE Springfield Republican speaks of ‘‘the resultant of the forces 
that guide history, and which we shall continue to eall God.” 
Hang the treachery of a wavering political friendship. For Sam- 
uel Bowles to throw Charles Francis Adams away like this is 
enough to make white-robed angels weep. The people always 
supposed that the Springfield Republican’s name for the resultant 
was Adams with a ©. F.— Washington Republican. 


WE deem it a duty to express our satisfaction that the President 
of the United States will not steadily worship in the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church, We shonld haye heen eyen better pleased if it 


had suited the convictions of Mrs. Hayes, the pious member of 
the family, to attend a church of some other denomination. We 
do not enjoy the gabble—we can hardly call it seandal—with which 
our chureh has been discredited in the daily press, and we hope 
that silly tongue is to be cut out by the roots through the new 
associations. We shall not invest largely in ‘Christian states- 
men” until the breed improves, and we retain our Puritanical dis- 
gust at church intrigue, or the appearance of it.—The Methodist. 


AMERICAN Statesmanship must trust American principles. Am- 
erican principles declare equal rights and demand equal protee- 
tion. The problem of detail is how that equal protection shall be 
afforded most certainly. This is the question that meets the new 
Administration at the outset, and which is not to be settled in any 
summary way, It is not the interest of a single class or race that 
is to be considered, but the welfare and harmony of all the people 
in the State. If one class is to be protected from bulldozing, an- 
other is not less to be defended from the venality which stimulates 
bulldozing. The question is one for patriotic statesmanship, not 
for party passion; and therefore we have reason to believe that the 
measures which will be taken by the Administration will be such as 
the humanity and intelligence and national sense of justice will 
approve.—Harper’s Weekly. 

Mr. BrEcHER has come back this week from what seems to 
have been a successful, even triumphant, lecturing tour in the 
upper Mississippi Valley States. He has been absent a full month, 
must have lectured twenty-five or thirty times at least, and doubt- 
less brings back money enough to pay for his beautiful new home 
on his Peekskill farm. Of all the modern ways for a literary man 
and orator to coin money, nothing has ever been invented equal to 
the lecture system. The special pets of its platform can easily 
harvest from $10,000 to $30,000 in a single season, and Mr. Beecher 
has probably obtained something near the larger sum even by the 
partial surrender of his time this Wiuter. His new country house 
is a thing of beauty and elegance and comfort, a glorified cottage 
of two full stories, a high basement, and high rooms under the 
roof, with double piazzas, and would seem to promise abundant 
satisfaction to Mr. Beecher’s comfort-loving and luxurious tastes. 
The building was planned and has been executed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. L. Silsbee, of Syracuse, N. Y., one of the most 
promising of our young architects.—Springfield Republican. 


GOVERNOR HUBBARD, of Connecticut, has appointed Friday, 
Murch 30, as ‘‘a day of humiliation and prayer.” He has ‘thought 
fit to select for this service a day which, by the traditions of the 
greater part of the Christian world, commemorates the most 
solemn event in the world’s history.”’ In thus ‘‘ exhorting the 
good people” of Connecticut to observe ‘Good Friday,” Governor 
Hubbard commits an unpardonable offense. The Israelites, 
dwelling in Connecticut, will resent this impertinent intervention 
by the State in the affairs of the church. Whatever share of the 
people’s confidence Governor Hubbard had, he has lost, so far as 
the Israelites are concerned. This action is anti-American and 
ridiculous. He is at liberty to attend his chapel on Good Friday 
and pray, but his neighbors of the Jewish faith will be found at their 
synagogues, not in sackcloth and ashes, but pouring forth gratitude 
to God for the deliverence of their ancestors from Egyptian bond- 
age. Doubtless Governor Hubbard would have been among Pha- 
raoh’s bigoted priests had his lot been cast on the banks of the 
Nile.—Jewish Messenger. 


THE Unitarian clergymen of Boston who accepted Rey. Phillips 
Lbrooks’s invitation to partake of the communion service in his new 
church are catching it from all quarters. Their act is not approved 
by the radicals, nor by the old-fashioned Unitarians, while Ration- 
alists of the Free Religious school condemn them in severe terms. 
It is easy to see that these estimable gentlemen wished to show 
their desire for fellowship and their catholicity of spirit. Such 
things are admirable when they are not bought at the expense of 
solid and costly convictions of truth. If the Unitarian doctrine 
these men confess has any meaning, and the words of the Nicene 
Creed used in the office of the Holy Communion in the Episcopal 
church have any binding force whatever, it is impossible to reconcile 
the act of these clergymen with their profession of faith, however 
pleasant it may be to mix Christians of different denominations 
together in a sort of ecclesiastical pot-pourri; there are other 
things than pleasantness and promiscuous fellowship to be taken 
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into the account. The cardinal truths of religion certainly should 
be respected if men have no self-respect for their own convictions. 
-— Christian at Work. : 


THE New York Times, in an article on the recent kindly meeting 
of the creditors of Southern States, seeks to stay the hands of 
those who wish to help the prostiate South to rise to her feet, by 
arguing that the absence of Northern enterprise and emigration to 
the South ‘‘is a circumstance for which it should blame only 
itself.” ‘Before they (the Southern States) can hope to obtain 
either, they must rid themselves of their malignant}partisanship 
and impart to the polities, business and society of their respective 
States the temper which prevails in other parts of the Union.” In 
short, self-help is the only solution which the J'imes can see to 
Southern troubles, and until this panacea is used, the Times’ hair 
rises in nervous horror at the idea of measures calculated to ben- 
efit the South. 

With all due deference, we submit that there is a serious non 
sequitur inthe argument. It is notorious that the South is full of 
people as one-sided as the Times, and who grossly misconceiye the 
temper, purposes, and even the civilization of the Northern peo- 
ple. The remedy of the Times for this ignorance is like that of 
a schoolmaster who would shut a boy up in a dark closet without a 
book, till his ignorance developed itself into knowledge. 

On non-partisan grounds we believe it would be safe and wise for 
the rest of the nation to aid in restoring prosperity to the South. 
If by any means capital could be induced to operate ia the old 
slave States, whether that capital were in the hands of Southern 
men or of strangers, can any one doubt that the influence of that 
cipital would year by year be increasingly in favor of liberality ; 
against fire-eating politicians ; and for a steady and reliable admin- 
istration of law ? 

Slavery being dead, liberalism is a question of time, dependent 
on the rapidity with which the power of the politicians is under- 
mined by the gradual growth of the moneyed classes, whose pecu- 
niary interests depend upon peace, and upon the respect and good- 
will of the rest of the world, outside the South. Bitter blasts of 
censure only make the way-worn traveller hug tighter his dark 
cloak. If you want to see the light and air of heaven enter, try a 
little genial sunshine Mr. Times? The effect could not be worse 
than that of your present course.—Southern Workman. 


JOTTINGS. 


Rey. J. H. Couiins, of Laconia, N. H., has resigned his charge of the 
Unitarian Church, to take effect in April. 

DEAN STANLEY has been elected President of the Sunday Society, which 
has for its object the opening of museums and art galleries on Sunday. 


Boston Youne Mern’s CHrisTIAN UNnron.—On Sunday evening next, 
Rey. 8. E. Herrick, of the Mount Vernon Church, will deliyer an Easter 
sermon, 

THE Providence Jownal learns that Rey. E, M. Stone has received an 
invitation within a few days to become a member of the distinguished So- 
ciete d’Ethnographie de France, located at Paris. 

Fauu River, Mass.—Rev. Charles H. Tindell preached his farewell ser- 
mon on Sunday last, taking as his subject “ The Revival Unitarians 
Need.’ There was a large attendance at the service, 

DieutTon, Mass.—The Unitarian Society have engaged Mr. Wm. H. 
Reeby of the Class of ’76 Cambridge Divinity School, to supply the pulpit 
tillJuly. Mr. R. has been preaching in Dighton acceptably since Sep- 
tember last. 

Mr. R. WorTHINGTON, Publisher, of 750 Broadway, announces the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ The Prince of Wales in India,” by J. Drew Gay, of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. He also announces a posthumous work by Dr. W. 
W. Hall, on ‘‘ Dyspepsia.” 

Brooxiyn, N. Y._The social gathering of Mr. Chadwick’s Society at 
the Brooklyn Institute last week was very pleasant to all concerned. On 
Sunday morning Mr. Chadwick preached a thoughtful and interesting 
sermon, and in the evening a children’s meeting was held in the church, 


A LIGHT-HOUSE, to be the tallest in the world, is in course of erection at 
Pijymouth, England. The total height will be 413 feet, and the light is ex- 
pected to be seen at 20 miles distance. A movable annular plate will sur- 
round the tower at a height of 162 feet, upon which will be mounted a big 
cannon haying a range of eight or ten thousand metres, for casting a sal- 
yaze line. Ten rooms will be provided for attendants, also an infirmary 
and bedrooms for those saved from shipwreck. 


New York AND Hupson River Conrerence.—The next meeting of the 
Conference will be held in the Church of the Saviour (Dr. Putnam’s) 
Brooklyn, on the 3d and 4th of April, Rey. George L. Chaney, of Boston, 


will preach on Tuesday evening, and the usual business meeting of the 
Conference will be held on Wednesday. Reports from the churches and 
discussions will occupy the time on Wednesday. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all who may be interested. The church is on the corner of 
Pier:epont Street and Monroe Place. 8. H. Camp, Secretary. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL.—We have received a circular from Rey. F. L. Hos- 
mer, Secretury of the Fraternity of Tllinois Liberal Christian Societies, 
which shows that there will be a vigorous effort to make the Conference 
on the 10th, 11th and 12th of April a very interesting and instructive one. 
Papers will be read upon the following among other subjects: ‘‘ Liberal 
Christianity as Distinguished from Indifferentism ;’ “ What shall we Teach 
our Children ;” ‘* Honesty, Generosity and Economy in Church Finances ;” 
“Co-operation and Responsibility ;” “Instruction and Discipline in our 
Public Schools ;” and these papers will be followed by general discussion, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London World makes public the gratifying 
fact that no injury was done to the valuable paintings sent to this coun- 
try from England for exhibition at Philadelphia. Among these sent, as 
will be remembered, were the Royal Academy diploma pictures, compris- 
ing such works as those by Constable, Turner, and Wilkie. These were 
shown in public for the first time at Philadelphia, and the World eorres- 
pondent makes the natural comment that “ perhaps the Council of the 
Royal Academy may think that the time has now come for these pictures 
to be seen by the English public. If they can be exhibited in Philadel- 
phia they may be exhibited in London.” That seems a reasonable view 
of the case, certainly. We hope our English friends will be gratified, 


Mr. Moncure D, Conway, in a recent letter to the Cineinnati Commer- 
cial, warns American art patrons that the work of reproducing the works 
of great masters has reached in Europe a perfection hitherto considered 
unattainable, An English painter named Webb, though he has not won 
any eminence by original work, recently imitated Turner so cleverly as 
to deceive the Royal Academy itself. He painted a large Turneresque 
picture, managed to give it the toning which usually comes only by the 
touches of time, put it in a frame on the bottom of whicly was printed “J, 
M. W. Turner,” and sent it to the Winter Exhibition of old masters. The 
Academicians were delighted to finda Turner neyer known before, and 
gave it the place of prominence on the walls. Constables and Creswicks 
are imitated and sold to a large extent, and in Italy a gentleman named 
Manzoni, a relative of the famous novelist, deceives even the most expert 
by imitations of the old masters, the effect of age being counterfeited by 
baking the pictures, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The congregation attending the O Iney Street Church 
were surprised and pained, yesterday afternoon, when at the close of the 
sermon their beloved pastor tendered the resignation of his ministerial 
office. Between the Rey. E. M. Stone and his people a cordial and affec- 
tionate relation has always existed, and in making this announcement he 
expressed ina few tender words, his love for his parishioners at whose 
homes he had always been a welcome guest. Ae coneluded his dis- 
course, expressing a hope that when his official relations ceased, he might 
still be received by them as a friend. Mr. Stone holds a large place in the 
esteem and respect of the community, not only as a minister of the Gos- 
pel, a tried friend and counsellor of the poor, but as a historian and pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. In his long connection with the public schools he has 
rendered valuable service to the cause of education. The annual reports 
of his labors in behalf of the destitute have contributed largely to the 
formation of a more correct opinion on the perplexing subject of poverty 
and pauperism, and some of the best of our benevolent institutions have 
originated in his suggestions. Our city cannot afford to part with one 
who has helped to improve the tone of its moral and social w elfare, and 
Mr. Stone’s numerous friends will be glad to hear that even if his pastoral 
labors are closed with this society, we may still hope for his valuable liter- 
ary services, and to be benefitted in many ways by his active usefulness. 
Providence Journal, 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the American Unitarian Association held 
on the 19th inst., resolutions introduced by Rey. J. F. W. Ware, favoring 
the preparation of one or more new yolumes for young peeple on topics 
relating to the religious life, were adopted. Rey. E. H, Danforth, who 
has for the past three years represented the Association as agent among 
the Ute Indians in Northwestern Colorado, gaye an interesting account 
of his work, which gave it new importance in the opinion of all present. 
Secretary Shippen who had just returned from Washington, reported that 
with entire unanimity all interested in the new Unitarian church project 
have agreed that it is best to adopt the alternative voted at Saratoga, and 
instead of attempting to purchase the church edifice of the Presbyterian 
society to build anew. A suitable lot has been secured, plans are being 
prepared, and it is fully believed that a plain, but tasteful and cenvenient 
edifice may be built, the whole not to cost more than the $60,000 considered 
at Saratoga the sum necessary. As this sum, although not entirely ob- 
tained, is nearly reached, the Board voted to intrust their interest in the 
enterprise to a special committee, consisting of Messrs. Wood, Gaffie ld, 
Moors, Allen, Kidder, Ware and Shippen, and to authoriza the committee 
to co-operate with the committee of the Washington society in carrying 
forward the work, requiring satisfactory guarantees that the pledges 
made at Saratoga on the part of the Washington society shall be fulfilled, 
and the church be completed without any debt remaining, Mr.Ware then 
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presented a report concerning unsettled ministers and vacant pulpits, 
which after some discussion was laid on tho table, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

Adve) tisement. 


for warm weather, and there is no refrigerator in the market which proves 
so satisfactory. Over 35,000 of them are in use ; they received the grand 
award of merit, medal and diploma, at the Centennial Exhibition. The 
manufacturer is Alex. M. Lasley, 226 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Earuy STRAWBERRIES.—At Delmonico’s restaurant, café Brunswick, and 
Taylor’s saloon, they are eating strawberries brought here from Florida 
The variety is known as the Wilson, which 


in Lesley’s Zero Refrigerator. 
keep better than any other, and they arrive here 


and in as good condition as if picked the daybefore. This notwithstand- 
Now is the time for persons to prepare 


ing they are seven days en route. 


having the same flavor 


MARRIED. 


SCHLEY—S8AKER,.—In Washington, D.C., on Tuesday evening, March 20, 1877, by 
Rey. Henry W. Bellows, D. D., Grant B. Scutey of New York and Miss Marrna Eviza- 
BETH BAKER, daughter of Geo. E. Baker. 
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Special Notices. 


Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


BY 


JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
AT THR 


Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 


Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


1876—77. 
LECTURES: 


VII. Thomas Paine: His Relation to his own and later 
Times in Matters of Religion, 
Sunday evening, April 1, 1877. 
VITL. Channing and Unitarianism. 
Sunday evening, April 15, 1877. 


1X. Theodore Parker. 
Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 


Hour or Lecturr, Haur-rast SEVEN. 


Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Service, 
Third Sunday Eveding of each Mouth, with the above ex- 


ceptions. 


Special Ne otices. 


An English gentleman who 


is about to establish an 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY 


in England, and to undertake the representatton of 


American Manufacturers at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
seeks an American partner with a capttal of from 5,000 to 
10,000 dollars. Address FIELD, care of James Littlejohn, 
Esq. P..Q, Bos 2708, New York © “ity. 


‘““Sulphurét Oll of Roses.’’—An External Remedy, 
almost miraculous in its effect. By absorption it eradi- 
cates Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness and 
Throat Diseases. Sufferers failing to give this remedy a 
trial do themselves positive injustice. Price, 14 oz., 50 cts.; 
2 oz., $3.00. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Proprietors, 30 
Franklin St., Boston. #@>N. B.—An Energetic Agent 
wanted in each Town. 


THE 


(Shildhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 
By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 


Tn Cloth, 75 cents, 
Will be mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 
Address, Box 109, New York. 


A Complete File of the 


NEW YORK NATION 
For Sale. 


Box 109, New York, 


Address 


ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERIOA. 


Vicr’s CAatALocuE—300 illustrations, only 2 cents, 

Viex’s Frorat Guipe, Quarterly. y,26 cents a year. 

Vicx’s Frower ano VeceTasie GARDEN. 50 cents; with 
elegant cloth covers, $1.00, 

All my publications are printed in English and German. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


BABBITT’S ° TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalled for the 
toilet and the bath. 

Noartiticialandde- 
ye odors to 


SEE 


jeleterions ingro- 
lients. After years 
of scientific exper- 
Siment tho manu- 
B facturerol B.T.Bad- 
bits Best Soap has 

a = = perfected and now 
offers to the ne public 1 The FINEST D0ILEY SOAP in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manufacture, 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family 1n Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing 8 enkesof 6 ozs. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address BR. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
@2-For Sale by all Druggists..co 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, for Adults and 
Children of both sexes; ex- 
pands the chest, straight~ 
ens up stooped shoulders ; 
worth ten rimes its cost for 
Children and Students, 
Sold by the Trade and Cleve- 
land Shoulder Brace 
Go., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.25 and chest measure. 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace, 


ie 
= 
Ww 
= 
i) 

(S$ 

re 


LATES 
= Imp 


} Agents Wantel. 


ESTABLISHED 189. 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 


Manufacturing J ewelers, 
12 Maren Lanz, New York. 


UP-STAIRS. 


RINGS A SPECIALTY. 


Fine Solid Cameo, Amethyst and Onyx Rings in great 
variety. 


400 Patterns Hard Solder Rings, Stamped and warranted 
16 karats Fine. 


&e. 


Fine cnet Coral and Gold Sets, Lockets, &c., 


QTEARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. 


STEARNS. 


STAINED GLASS 


IN THE WORLD'S COMPETITION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The MEDAL and DIPLOMA were 
awarded to 


FITZPATRICK & CO., 


For the MOST ARTISTIC and Best Figure and Ornamen- 
tal Church Windows, in all the various styles 
of this beautiful art. 


WM. P. BEALE. 


Orders promptly executed. Designs, Prices, and all in- 
formation on application to 


FITZPATRICK & CO., 


STAPLETON, Sraren ISLAND, N. Y. 
*P, O. Box 62, 


N.B,—THE PRIZE WINDOWS NOW FOR SALE. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 


NURSERIES. 


HARDY TREES and PLAN TS-—Per Doz., 100 and 
1000. Spring Price List, Fre, includes 
SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES, 


Ornamental Catalogue, illustrated, 10c.; Fruit, do., with 
Colored Plate, 6c. Free to customers, 


Address W.S, LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHLURCHES, 
ACADEMI Bad a Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & os 


BALTIMORE, 
WAansanran. 
Sample by Mail. . 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


(Estab'd 1830.] 


THE “ BEST.” 


A, H. Singer, (83.50 ,) 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


-OF THE- 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


INos. 346 and 3483 Broadway. 


JANUARY, Isr, 1877. 


AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS, JAN. |, 1876, oy oe ee eames meter ce Sh Ae be powern cggtpeete 4 $30, 166,902 69 
REVENUE -ACCOUNT. 
PrOMVUIMS i, . s:415,xipiciele Srorsssia wae g « 4,0:0'naje co asala ra Wl sle ed ae eM ER ea eek ae oe eR Terie thc Nao ae $5,910,540 87 
Interest received and accrued...............:5... She atee ciao ee eae eR ee doo dnd IS Anno Bhs ah cox: $2,164,080 81 
Jiess amount acerued January), 1876) 5c. 5 mihiapaneu coats oon ste naine ele aa tetee cecienie om aieierh ae meen ena 257,130 86—1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 82 
10) ¢: | Bees sonipn eon ona Ic. cn ont re Seatac oo ne char Manis Ace ator Sha ah antici Iseaale Hoe osaAcWAe biel cements anccsnbrndbono so cee ahen $37,984,693 51 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death..............4 eric Br SURG T a Man ee ianin wh Oper ten dadye-agoanes Sete hesinvaiee STE HE Me re hee ore tee $1,547,618 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies........ 0.0... ccc c cece eee Bh SHORES 2 ORR etre ee 3 . 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and re-insurances, ..........0.0.eseceeesces eaten Rar soe Tecan ac 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physician’s fees. ..........5.0. ce eee ce cece ese crececaseucccuccuteceveceee 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc... :.......... 0020. cuseesscuecnececcecceveuvenecevccs 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks............0 sec. cc ceee secu cee cues okspio ke Puspasrlinaterssetaaie hs areas die atic. oa 140,232 32 
On. other shock sii sca cca ace ae veloc ee tae Ue. Eee OeRY. React ae RAG TEE AMMEN yi AEE core, a ee 65,307 19—$5,258,795 31 
Total iene ah renee oka NCE CE Eis, tea er epee RED SR, each nee eee eR, Oe ee $32,730,898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust, Company, in banks;and) on hand. .(:. 05.0. 00... 824 pe oko cada bin Eee eee $1,427,933 18 
Inyested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, (market yaluo $10,311,045 67)............ccceecececececeses 9,730,529 91 
Real estate............ ab Bled Dab 55 5 ierase\ay 010 are) ooo no, apfosh fore lysbne Who isis inate tee, abe teva fetsye oleate aetna en ENS ais esate te Eee 2,541,576 46 
This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amounting to $773,402 82, a recent appraisal of which by 
competent parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably expect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to 
the company as additional collateral security)../.5.....0) 00.002 ccetwe cen css ceccee ce vesveee tose as eae ee 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on exizting policies, (the reserve held by the company on these polices amounts to PIOOM AIO) sos FoseyriecewA lamas nis 781,585 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan, 1, 1877...........ccecceceeeceeceeee. 432,695 40 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000 
inGhude din Uabiittes vw teee ne isapiaim petoe - he estes lelocinns. PARE nets eee oe ae ee eT 125,027 15 
Agents’ balances. b...2 208s feck Bh det cope actrees witha lea er St ese nea e aere aie halalese ohatsiat omaha efe euatde se mcrare tater tree 36,154 19 
Accrued interest ontinyestments'to Janury, 1718774... 0.5. .ea0s5 tne ic seat beet eee eee eee te an ee an 300,558 68—82,730,898 20 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. 
Excess .of market value.of securities over cost... :k..-.smpes. cua Moeame cee ee ee Cen eM een ee ee 580,515 76 
GASH ASSETS, JAN: 1, (87 Ziasscece concise bicaoep gua EERERRE ges ORRUE taste CEE. Geet cee eee mete eee nee $33,311,413 96 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, dus subsaqwentito Jans 1/4877 «,.ti2.cn oataseamrcaah aeeick, 9. eeaca Ape Re eRe ces eee ee aa aes $314,440 98 
Meported lossesawailing Drool, BbS oe atop ee cxiapics hte eee wie ne we TSE ee Ieee oe 201,152 21 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-par- 
ticipating at'b per'eent-Carlisle, net premium... jmarkari meet on eee ene ee eae eee 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and aboye'a 4 per cent, reserve on existing policies 
OL Chat, CLASS Sia scatewsea S's ogi a5 oir 2:5 nel oietags «cea ortlcista, MO Re Ee alae a snakes aie 517,504 84 
Jteserved for premiums paid in advance 17,038 32—.30,684,597 96 
Divisible'surplus/atd sper cent) 5 fo ciencdeanine tee hla Ce ee ee eS ee er $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State standard at 4 1-2 percent.,Over . . . « « » 5 $5,500,000 CO 


From the undivided surplus of $2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend available on settlement of next anrual 


premium to participating policies proportionate to their contribution to surplus, The cash yalue of the reversion may be used in such settlement 
if the policy-holders so elect. 


During the year 6,514 policies have been issued, insuring $20,062,111, 


Number of policies in foree January 1, 1876, 44,661, 

Number of policies in force January 1, 1877, 45,421. ‘ 
Amount atirisk January 1, 1876... 12 Coe ahs 4. scieigunit netics PERU 6 DISSES nee, Cuan ccs ae mn, ne $126 ,132,119 00 
:Amount at risk January 1, 1877 


Pig ele We Ogee ere E RT dhe Rl Lore ays: 0) a5epusbe 519 <0 aliesgid a a a a laa TET NT Pang ot aseas the ia ec ee A ee Peeebecserveseres 120,148,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 
‘WoRRIS FRANKLIN, Davip Dows, Isaac C, KENDALL, 
‘DANIEL §, MILUER, JOHN MAtRs, Wn. H. APPLETON, 
‘ROBERT B. Conuins, WILLIAM BARTON, Loomis L. WHITE, 
‘JHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 4 WiuutAM A, Boots, H. B. Cuarnin, 
if, F. Seymour, C. R. Bocurt, M. D., GEORGE A. OsGoon, 
H£NRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, JNO. M. FuRMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERs. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. - WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. Banta, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CoRNELIUS R. Bocert, M. D., Cuarnes Wricxt, M. D., Medical Examiners. 
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P Eh A ED 
JN SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER. 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H, CLAYTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT. JOHN L, RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, JOUN J. WHITE 
CHARLES MALI, R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
HENRY I, BARBEY, JAMES ©. CARTER, 
WILLIAM H. WISNER, EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. See’y. 


Ayer’s 


Haw Vigor, 
For restoring Gray Hair to 


its natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing 
which is at once 
agreeable, 
healthy, and ef- 
fectual for pre- 
serving the 
hair. aded or 
gray hair vs soon 
p restored to tts 
IANS original color, 
with the gloss and freshness of youth, 
Thin hair is thickened, falling hair 
checked, and baldness often, though 
not always, cured by its use. Noth- 
ing can restore the hair where the 
follicles are destroyed, or the glands 
atrophied and decayed. But such as 
remain can be saved for usefulness 
by this application. Instead of foul- 
ing the hair with a pasty sediment, it 
will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances 
which make some preparations dan- 
gerous, and injurious to the hair, the 
Vigor can only benefit but not harm 
it. If wanted merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desir- 
able. Containing neither oil nor 
dye, it does not soil white cambric, 
and yet lasts long on the hair, giving 
it a rich, glossy lustre and a grateful 
perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
9 
BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 

Acompcund extract of Rock Rose aad Stillingia is a 
powerful Blood Purifier. The life is the blood ; it is the 
centre of our being. Probably no one is free from taint in 
our day and generation, therefore the great need of such a 
remedy. This remed) is promptinall ordinary cases ; in 
extraordinary cases itis a vegetable calomel, yet perfectly 
harmless to all, and more than pleasant to take, Sample 
bottle sent free to all. 
aes ss DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey 
Oty, 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
e free, H, HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted, Outfit and 
mi terms free. TRUE & .00., Augusta, Maine, 


* 


sr AMAR 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORKS 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 

ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral, .13,200 00 

Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
ings’ . « A ee eee a. nl Map PemGwECRh CO) 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s , , 2,465 94 
Premiums in ecourse of collection. . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated ati 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A, R, FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


HOM E 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . : 5 . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends 2°... 4 : 
Net Surplus Z e 5 5 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


OA STEN: BAIN ECS) sain a otslarac aisipe sala votes agl Blocelale o(ats $342 31L 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,453 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 00 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............+ 236,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) = 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 


243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877... 72,997 65 
153,416 65 
9 6,800 19 
™MS DUE AND UN D ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OF FICE,.....:... 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES, 

CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
TANTRA YQUS Tres cx. Coon a sera neteat-bameais $212,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UN PADD ia. siacesnaieesarascaebe ens 1,375 00 


Total, - -.- - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


ay ld 4 double their money selling “Dr. 

AGENTS Chase’s JTmproved ($2.00) Receipt 

ree Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
ich. 


—————EEEE ee 


$5 to $2 


TO CONSUMPTLIVES 


Consumption, that scourge of humanity, is the great 
dread of the human family, in all civilized countries. 


per day athome. Samples woryh $5 tree. 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. ? 


I feel confident that I amin possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 
positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 
velcome concomitants, viz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Debility, &e., &c. Twenty-eight years’ experience, 


| asa busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 


of the Old and New World, has taught me the value of this 
Medicine in the cure of all Throat and Lung Complaints. 


Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, giving symptoms, they shall 
be put in possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall have the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
cases successfully treated. Full directions for prepara- 
tion and use, and all necessary advice and instructions for 
successful treatmeat at your own home, will be received 
by you by return mail, free of charge, by addressing 


DR. JOHN 8S. BURNETT, 


167 Jefferson Street, 
Lovisvibue, Ky, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE CO 
NEW YORK, 


OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England, 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until redeemed, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


iP HE NIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January Ist, 1877, 


———— 


Capitals. 3. seh sas et adie ote an» LOU 000.00: 
GROsS: SULP HIS Fw. sai. te seore 1,792,902 92 


Gross Assets.......... + 10002, 792,902 92 


OFFICES; 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 
wAy, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


BOOM OMCO iin «.fasons cen atocenste o wees 12 &14 Court St 
Brookly wD: OMCs... is deesenb css serene 98 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by flreare so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to renderit an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themscives of the 
protection afforded by. the Purnix Insurayck COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firv,which in a tew 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R, CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 6O,, 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


Bee ee $6,500,000 Death Claims } 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
vilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $1U0 Liabili 

ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. : 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE LENS RATES OF THIS COM 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President, Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N, STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary, 


as Re Ue ae i Assistant Secretaries. 


$55 S $77 P, Oo VickER sagem Satnar om 
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Miscellaneous. 


{ 


OO Ee 


MUSIC BOOKS 


The School Sone Book ! 


For'Youne Lapres’ Seminariws AND NormAL Scuoots. 

By C, EVERDST, Prof. of Music in the Girls’ Normal 
School of Philadelphia, Mr. E. by his position, is well 
qualified to judge of the needs of the class of learners that 
will use this excellent book. It has, on its commodious 
pages, a full elementary course, and numerous elegant 
two part aud three-part songs, by the best composers. 
17 pages. 

PRICE 60 CTS., or $6.09 PER DOZEN, 


Good News. (35cts.) Nice Subiath School Song Book. 
World of Song. ($2.50.) Large book of hound music, 


~ BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OV 
EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful hook, by L. RB. URBINO, 
brings before us the prominent incidents in the lives of 
100 composers, including most of the eminent talent of the 
last three centuries. Among the honorable names are 
those of : Abel. Auber, Boieldeau. Bellini, Cimarosa, Ura- 
mer, Donizetti, Gluck, Merz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli, 
Mehul, Moscheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, 
Spohr, Spont!ni and Stradella, and of course those of 
the better known ** Great Masters.” Deserves a place in 
every library. 

¥ PRICE $1.75. 


Hither book mauled, post-free, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E, DITSON & CO., 
Succesors to Lee & Walker, 
Philadelphia. 


C, H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, 
New York. 


Nimplest | Surest!! Best!!! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


DOMESTIC” 


MACHINE 


SEWING 


the most satisfactory machine ever offered to families, 

It makes a double-thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regulating Tension and Take-up, conical steel bear- 
ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless. 


It does not fatigue the muscles or irritate the nerves; sews 
every fabric, and has never failed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

“ DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cor, Broadway and Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


(HE BUTLER HEALTH 


Commended by Highest Medical Authovity. 


+. SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
eee he adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
éalth. 


Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 


Was first introduced and exclusively sold in our Shoe De- 
partment, 4 4 

It gives the foot the appearance of being much smaller 
taan it really is, yet no inconvenience ig experienced by 
cramping the foot. 

Ladies with enlarged joints and tender feet can be so 
fitted that they may at once enjoy both ease and c‘eganec. 

A variety of ready-made Boots for ladies, misses aud 
children, kept. in widths to suit all kinds ot feet, and at 
price to suit all kinds of people. 

All orders by mail will be promptly attended to and 


should be addressed 
MANAGER KINZEY'S SHOE DE- 
PARTMENT, Y 


Broad way and Nin th Sts. , N.Y. 
GLOBE MUTUAL 


[LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
JAS, F, BURNS, Sup’t. Agents. 


Nos. 345 and 347 BRQADWAY, N. Y. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1876. 
Surplus to Policy-Holders. 


$4,981,573 73 
523,652 69 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
issued, 


A careful examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of 
Insurance is invited. A new and peculiarly attractive 
feature. 


Every reasonable advantage giveu to Policy-holders. 
Premiums and Losses Paid in Cash. 


No Restrictions on Travel in the United 


States and Europe, 


Avents apply at the Tome Office, 


COMMON SENSE 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS. 
Kverybody’s Favorite 
Rocker. 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by 
many to be one 
of the desirable 
thongs of earth, 
Where one 1s 
rid of fatigue 
and weariness, 
and can bear 
with tedious vis 
itors and com- 
monplace re 
marks, and 
when lett to his 
own reflections 
he finds himselt 
amid a Society 
of Phantoms 
and Visions suit- 
ed to his mind. 


Wa 


i pa 
at rs 


i) 


Sshncina 


Those in need of sucha Chair will,please send stamp 
for (lustrated Cirewlars and Price List to 


I. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 


Onondaga Co,, N. Y. 


Be careful that the chairs are stampel with my name 


in full; others are imitations, 


For sale by Furniture Dealers in New York and at 
218 Fuiton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET, 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
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Tue signing of the protocol relating to Turkey by England, 
and the proposed negotiations between Russia and Turkey 
for a simultaneous disarmament have again raised hopes of 
a temporary peace, but it is difficult to feel sanguine of any 
permanent rest in statu quo, or to feel any confidence in the 
introduction of vital reforms into the Turkish administra- 
tion. 


Wr have received a circular from the “ National Reform As- 


* sociation, organized to maintain the Bible in our public schools, 


Sabbath laws, the oath, and other Christian features of our 
Government, and to provide for them an undeniable legal 
basis by a religious amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States,” containing a call for a convention to be held 
in Chicago in furtherance of the objects of the enterprise on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. Weare glad to take 
this opportunity to express ovr utter disapproval of every 
jot and tittle of this undertaking in any sense in which the 
words are understood by those who issue the circular, as un 
American, un-democratic, irrational, barbarous, unjust to a 
large part of our people, and extremely injurious to all. 


In the Banner of Light of last Saturday Mr. Andrew Jack- 
son Davis began a series of articles containing a topograph- 
ical description of “our heavenly home,” with illustrations. 
The first of these illustrations, being the only one yet issued, 
gives a perspective or “bird’s-eye” view of “the second 
sphere within the sixth circle of suns.” Whether any pre- 
emption right exists in this region we are not yet informed, 
but even without this incentive we cannot but view the scene 
with sentiments of profound—what shall we say ?—words 
cannot express it. We are deeply interested in the two ser- 
pents—are they serpents ?—which, starting from the cobweb 
—we mean the sixth circle—go for the fifth cirele—or is it 
‘the top of a copper boiler?—but these, coming up face to 
face, seem to have got into a tantrum, with the prospect of 
.an interesting Kilkenny categorical debate. We shall look 
for future developments with the greatest interest. 


Gotp has again been quoted at a slightly higher price 
during the week, but with little variation, and closes at the 


same rate as before reported, 1043. Silver is a little lower, 
534d. per ounce in gold being the latest quotation. The 
New York stock market is considerably disturbed by disas- 
ters to one of the heroes of the Emma Mine business, Mr. 
Trenor W. Park, whose failure to meet his engagements on 
Tuesday caused a fall of forty per cent. in the price of Pana- 
ma railroad stock, and about the same proportion in Pacific 
Mail. The spasmodic negotiations between the managers of 
the several “trunk” lines and the continued difficulties of 
the coal-carrying companies contribute their share to the 
general derangement. Further bank embarrassments are 
reported in various quarters, but the cases are sporadic and 
apparently only the result of a low tone of circulation in the 
financial system. Money is in greater demand, with rates 
ranging from three to six per cent. on call. 


Ta London Jnquirer of March 24th contains a letter from 
Charles Wicksteed, whose name will be recognized by Uni- 
tarians as a significant one, upon “Mixed Communion at 
Boston,” in which he takes substantially the same ground as 
Mr. Frothingham in relation to the same matter. After say- 
ing “that no difference can exist among the parties concerned 
about the propriety of a Communion which shall include 
members of various Christian churches. Therefore all dis- 
cussion about setting an example of liberality—of the de- 
sirableness of joint and open communion—and of the break- 
ine down of all formal and sectarian distinctions in this 
service—may be put on one side, as beside the question,” he 
goes on to recite the facts in relation to the creed used as a 
vital part of the service, and closes: “Ifa Unitarian can con- 
form to this, the most extreme service of the church, surely 
he can to all the rest; and in that case it is time that we 
should once again ask and answer the question of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s college address, “ Why Dissent ?” 


Tue narrative of the flight and subsequent adventures of 
William M. Tweed as published in Harper's Weekly and re- 
printed in the New York papers of Wednesday morning will 
be read with much interest, the more that it appears to indi- 
cate that however much or little Mr. Tweed may now regret 
the deeds of the past, his spirit is really broken, and he is 
prepared to do what little he can toward mitigating the evils 
of which he was himself the cause. The story of this man, 
prematurely old, hiding in New Jersey and watching the 
unveiling of his own crimes, and then stealing away from 
the country in disguise, to be at last brought back weak in 
mind and body to the cell which he had quitted with so 
much secrecy, is sure to call up sympathy. And well it may. 
But let it call up at the same time the determination that the 
law shall be obeyed ; the knowledge that though the way of 
the transgressor is hard, it is a glorious thing that it is hard; 
and the conviction that to make our punishments of any 
worth they must be inevitable and unescapable. 


Tue new Southern policy has been developed sufficiently 
to assure the most faint-hearted there has been no faltering 
upon the part of the President in the course which he had 
marked out for himself and announced to the people. Wade 
Hampton’s visit to Washington has led us to think more of 
his judgment than of that of some of the noisy friends who 
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cheered him along his route. The letter of advice from Sec- 
retary Eyarts to the Louisiana Commission, barring its char- 
acteristic Evartsian phraseology, is an admirable document 
every way, and unless Mr. Packard should prove a more dar- 
ing criminal than we believe him to be, a peaceful solution of 
the political situation in New Orleans cannot be far distant. 
That there is infinite disgust on the part of the professional 
carpet-baggers and the personal-politicians who support 
them at the North is undeniable, and it is possible that some 
effort will be made by them to unite with the extremists on 
the other side in opposition to the Administration, but we do 
not have any great apprehension of the result, and can see 
reason for none if any force can be given to the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the law-abiding people of all the States. 


A report of the services of the various Unitarian churches 
on and about Easter would form the most pertinent com- 
mentary upon any proposition looking to the formulation of 
a creed, to be subscribed to by all calling themselves Unita- 
rians. No other festival of the church would be likely to 
bring the great range of belief among the members of the 
body into stronger light. We notice services and sermons 
which claim that the bodily resurrection of Christ is the cen- 
tral one to the true believer, and that upon the evidence 
afforded by it alone can reliance be placed as a ground for 
faith or hope in immortality or the future life. Other ser- 
vices and sermons repudiate all belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus as a fact, claim that even if it were it would form no 
ground of hope for us, who must rely solely upon an eternal 
order, revealed, if at all, in the human spirit, and point to the 
life of Jesus as the source of his continued power over our 
lives, as our lives in their measure must affect the lives of 
others. Supposing that the idea of a settled creed were not 
utterly repugnant to the greater proportion of liberal think- 
ers, the idea of the adoption of the same form of words to 
express the deepest thought of the supporters of both these 
forms of faith could only occur to one who had become curi- 
ously confused as to the meaning of words and the purpose 
of language. He must either consciously or unconsciously 
have adopted the maxim that speech is given to conceal our 
thought. 

The advocate of a creed might, however, have one and only 
one other intention—to unite by sectarian bonds those who 
are sufficiently allied already to agree upon some shibboleth 
and thus cast into outer darkness the dissidents. That this 
might not be a capital plan—for the dissidents—we are not 
prepared to say. 


IS INTELLECTUAL HONESTY OBSOLETE? 

WITH reverence, and yet with fearlessness, I dare to say that the 
human mind can conceive no greater crime than the creation of the 
world on the Orthodox theory. To make a system, the outcome of 
which is irremediable misfortune to the majority, is something of 
which only fienaishness is capable. Here weare, enmeshed and 
involved in this network of evil, all for the fault of a man who 
lived thousands of years ago, with no provision for the salvation of 
any but the few millions of Christendom, and with the certainty 
that only a few of these will be saved; and yet God is sovereign 
and able to save whomsoever He will; and on this sovereignty re- 
vivalism is based, and men ery and plead and agonize in the en- 
deavor to induce Him to save a few more; and He hears a church 
and takes pity on a dozen or two, when their other engagements 
permit the court favorites, Moody and Sankey, to be present. 
Merciful heavens ! are men with hearts and moral natures and 
brains expected to believe such stuff as this ?—Ray. M, J. SAVAGE. 


The Christian Union of February twenty-eighth printed 


torial comments pronouncing Mr. Savage’s words a travesty 
and misrepresentation of modern Orthodox faith, and chal- 
lenging him to quote “a single living theologian of national 
repute as an authority for his portrait.” Mr. Savage promptly 
accepted the challenge, and the Christian Union in its issue 
of March twenty-first printed his reply, with editorial com- 
ments upon the same. Weregret that we can give place only 
to the main points of this interesting correspondence, with 
a few comments of our own. 

Mr. Savage, in his reply, insists upon his portrait as sub- 
stantially fair and truthful. Hesays that “though Unitarians 
are charged with looseness and indefiniteness, yet Orthodoxy 
—if all who claim the title are to be recognized—represents 
a range of opinion quite as wide and indefinite.” He insin- 
uates that the “orthodoxy” of the Christian Union is of a 
somewhat Pickwickian character, and that his experience 
among the Presbyterians and Congregationalists of the West 
taught him that they were very fond of insisting upon their 
“ orthodoxy ” almost in the same breath with their indignant 
repudiation of belief in the accepted standards and confes- 
sions of their church. “In spite of their popular following, 
which shows only that Orthodoxy is not popular with those 
who dare to think, men like Mr. Beecher, like Professor 
Swing, like Mr. Murray, cannot help knowing that they do 
not stand for the ‘orthodoxy’ of the country. Those who 
are ‘sound’ regard them as hardly less dangerous than 
Unitarians and infidels; perhaps more so, as being more like- 
ly to lead astray from the ‘old paths’ those who want the 
flavor but not the substance of Orthodoxy.” 

Mr. Savage goes on to show that all the great Protestant 
religious bodies of the country, except the Congregational- 
ists, are explicitly committed to the old standards and con- 
fessions, and that even the Congregationalists are so com- 
mitted implicitly and “for substance of doctrine.” He 
names Dr. Patton, of Chicago; Mr. Spurgeon, of London; Dr. 
Hodge, of Princeton; the Rev. Joseph Cook, Mr. Moody and 
Dr. Albert Barnes as living theologians of national repute 
who are all authorities for his portrait, and closes by reas- 
serting that the “orthodoxy” of the Christian Union is not 
what is considered “sound” in the great majority of the 
churches, and that he is “not alone in thinking that it is at 
least disingenuous to stand on a distinct and definite plat- 
form, the main planks of which are denied. ‘ Legal fiction,’ 
or reading into old laws meanings that their framers never 
dreamed of, is common in legal history. But clear-headed 
and clear-hearted men ought to steer clear of theologic 
fiction as far as possible.” 

The comments of the Christian Union on Mr. Savage's reply 
are in brief as follows: We asked Mr. Savage for evidence; he 
gives us assertion ; he puts only a single witness, Dr. Albert 
Barnes on thestand. The Westminster Assembly’s Catechism 
and the Saybrook Confession are “dead theology.” The West- 
minster Catechism is not a symbol of Orthodoxy. “That alone 
is Orthodoxy which is held in commen by all Orthodox church- 
es.” [The italics are ours.] “ Until Mr. Savage cites us to 
page and paragraph ” of the writings of the men whom he 
mentions as representatives of the Orthodoxy which he cari- 
catures, “we shall continue to be of the opinion that he does 
not only because he cannot.” So long ag Mr. Beecher and 
his Orthodox critics are equally recognized as teachers 
in the Orthodox church, My. Savage may as well take him 


as any of them for an exponent of Orthodox theology. Mx. 


Savage need not go back to the sixteenth century to find out 
what is Orthodox theology. The creed of the Evangelical 
Alliance, organized in 1867, is the doctrinal symbol of the 


this extract from a recent sermon of Mr, Sayage’s, with.edi- | more conservative school of modern Orthodoxy. The Union 
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begs leaye to refer Mr. Savage to “another and an ancient 
one. And we undertake to say that there is not an Orthodox 
theologian, preacher or press, in the land that will not reeog- 
‘nize it as embodying all that is essential and all that is pecu- 
liar in the Orthodox faith. It is in these words: ‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life.’” 

As Mr. Savage has himself replied to the Union in his reg- 
war Boston letter, which appears in this number of our 
paper, we will add only a few words of our own. While it 
does not seem to us fair for those who know better to 
misrepresent modern Orthodoxy by assuming, in attacking 
it, that it is really united in believing or teaching from its 
pulpits the old interpretations of its accepted statements of 
faith, yet so long as Orthodoxy of all schools makes con- 
fession of belief in these old statements the indispensable 
condition of full membership in its churches, is it any more 
fair to say that Orthodoxy is “caricatured,” when it is 
described as siill actually believing that which, in one 
form or another, has for generations been taught and 
is still taught from the majority of its pulpits? Mr. Sav- 
age knows as well as the Christian Union that living 
faith in the old interpretations of Orthodox doctrine is, hap- 
pily, fast dying out, but he also knows that this is in spite 
of and not in consequence of formal Orthodox fidelity to the 
letter of the old creeds. It is the living spirit triumphing 
quietly but grandly and irresistibly over the old dead letter. 
The question which we should feel bound to answer and act 
upon forthwith, if we were “modern Orthodox,” is this: “Is 
it manly, is it honest, is it wise to continue to march under a 
banner which to the great majority of Christian believers 
means something very particular, when to us it has come to 
mean only prety much anything and everything in general ? 
Is not intellectual honesty a religious obligation, and is it hon- 
est to say white when you mean black, everlasting damnation 
when you mean universal salvation, Orthodox theology when 
you mean the theology of such men as Mr. Beecher, Mr. Swing, 
Mr. Murray? Since thousands of modern Orthodox Chris- 
tians evidently consider their continued formal adherence to 
the old statements of faith perfectly manly, honest and wise, 
isn’t it high time to say frankly that intellectual honesty with- 
in the lines of Orthodoxy is fast getting to be a thing of the 
past? ” : 


FAIRNESS. 


Onz of the most deplorable effects of the notion that a partic- 
ular dogma or group of dogmas is entitled to special respect on 
the ground of being a divine revelation, is the injustice which 
such a notion makes compulsory towards other forms of opin- 
ion. It isnot enough to say that the believer in a supposed rev- 
elation must, from the necessity of the case, pronounce an un- 
just opinion on other systems of belief ; itis not enough to say 
that he becomes mentally incapable of appreciating or un- 
derstanding them; it may be affirmed soberly that it be- 
comes with him a matter of conscience to misrepresent beliefs 
that are not in accordance with his own. The assumption of 
their falsity puts him on the scent to find their weak places; 
and if he does not find them, still, as according to the main 
presumption they must be there, he is encouraged to exercise 
ingenuity in inventing them. He distorts, misplaces, omits, 
conceals, insinuates, implies, and when these intellectual 
devices fail, imputations of dishonesty, hypocrisy, malignity 
are quite in order. The Jesuits never succeeded in wiping 


lyle exhibited in such fearful light—the charge of deliberate 
lying in the cause of the church. No Romanist can tell the 
truth about a Protestant, can judge fairly a Protestant book 
or render dues to a Protestant character. No Protestant 
can tell the truth about a Romanist, can judge fairly a Cath- 
olic book or render dues to a Catholic character. The his- 
torian is baffled when he would tell honestly the story of a 
period in which Romanists and Protestants were concerned. 
The devout Christian is disqualified for making an estimate 
of Mohammedanism or Buddhism. Loyalty to Christ cannot 
be reconciled with veracity. A distinguished literary critic 
showed me the other day a letter from an orthodox minister, 
who had written and was about to publish a book contain- 
ing certain views at variance with those of his sect, and who 
was exceedingly anxious that some notice should be given 
to it by a competent critic before it fell into the hands of the 
religious editors, who either would not or could not under- 
stand it. The critic added his testimony to the effect that the 
religious journals never did justice, apparently never meant 
to do justice, to novel or unpalatable opinions. They either 
slurred them over or misrepresented them. ‘The critical 
notices of religious papers are notoriously unjust and incom- 
petent. The lack of common morality which characterizes 
the religious press in its whole extent and in all its examples 
is accounted for on this general principle. The secular press 
is disgraceful in this respect; but the secular press is not 
laid under so peculiar and strmgent a law of misrepresenta- 
tion as the religious. In political times the sacred obliga- 
tion of falsehood is illustrated by the daily papers with a 
brilliancy that leaves nothing to be desired by the father of 
lies. The political excitement is soon over, and the lies are 
forgotten. But the religious press is always under the in- 
fluence of its stimulant. It is never discharged from ser- 
vice to the faith. The unbeliever is always in view. The 
red rag of heresy is always visible. The watchman may 
never leave his post on the tower. The circumstance of a 
just, candid, appreciative report of a speech, a letter, a con- 
vention, by the organs of a rival or unsympathizing party 
has not come to this writer’s notice in the whole course of 
his life. It is not looked for, it is not expected, it is not 
asked; the cavil, the snéer, the condemnation are looked for; 
their absence would excite surprise. 

So inveterate is this habit of falsification, a habit as invet- 
erate as the sectarian spirit by which it is engendered, that 
eyen liberal papers, the mosé liberal, fall into the practice of 
it. Even they who disdain sectarianism on principle, try as 
hard as they may, do not succeed in presenting fairly the 
opinions of their opponents. Perfect intellectual equity 
seems to be unattainable. A sentimental vapor called charity 
which envelopes all distinctions in mist and then makes 
believe they are not there, is put forward as a substitute for 
the manly veracity that stands on intelligence and reason, 
and gives honorable entertainment to all opinions, awarding 
praise or blame according to their claims. 

That this is all wrong, anybody can see. All are suffering 
from it; all know that they are; all complain that they are; 
all protest against the iniquity of their neighbors; stlll the 
mischief continues, a mischief so huge that the abatement of 
it would be purchased none too dearly by the entire abolition 
of what is called “ earnest convictions” on prejudice, eccle- 
siastical and dogmatical pride of opinion, and, placing love 
of truth above love of party, to promote the true fellowship 
of earnestness. In saying this, it is not forgotten that the un- 
fairness lamented is the product of a long theological tradi- 
tion, not yet by any means outgrown; that men mean to be 


off the stigma which Pascal fixed upon them and which Car- | fair, and are as fair as circumstances allow them to be; that 
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we are victims, more sinned against than sinning. This con- 
sideration makes usmerciful in judging individual transgress- 
ors, but makes us only the more indignant towards the 
superstition which so fatally betrays the probity of good 
men. 0. B. F. 
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WINTER. 


BY MARY BARTOL, 


Snow in the level road—and snow 
On girdling hills, whose heights command 
A stretch of whitened pasture land, 
Towards the valley sloping low— 

o Cold lies the Nashua’s current now, 
Though centuried elms above it stand, 
And voiceless, motionless, demand 

The palsied river’s absent flow; 
Still is the landscape—still and pale— 
No sound the wide-spread ice-crust yields, 
No shadows dim the frozen fields, 
That dip into the intervale ; 
Great Nature rests and mutely prays 
For warmer life and greener days. 


But from this pallid view I turn, 

And look within the room, 

Whence sunshine chases all the gloom, 
And where the brown logs cheerful burn. 
White leagues have chilled me, and I yearn 

For Spring; lo, at the window, bloom 

Of hyacinth bells brings lost perfume, 
And near by grows the wildwood fern ; 

And see outside on latticed bar 
The honeysuckle in gay mood, 
Wears many a little leafy hood— 
She knows that Spring is not so far— 
And though the world is swathed in snow, 
That seasons come and seasons go! 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


To The Editor of The Inquirer : 

Auu the friends of freedom and good government have been re- 
joicing with you, in the calmand peaceful issue of your Presidential 
difficulties. There is after all an amount of practical good sense 
among your people, which is the sure foundation of social order, 
but things did for a season look so discouraging, especially in the 
brief telegraphic summaries we received here, that we were not a. 
little anxious how all would end. I have, however, heard hardly 
anything but praise of the wisdom which has finally triumphed and 
the best hopes are everywhere expressed in consequence of the 
marked moderation and firmness of Mr. Hayes’ message. I have 
heard many hopes for the success of his plans of reform in your Civil 
Service, We are of course rather given to think that our institu- 
tions are very near perfection, as far as administration goes, and 
we believe that this is to a large extent owing to our having a per- 
manent official staff altogether independent of political changes. 

Weare, however, getting more and more prepared to see a politi- 
cal change, as our Government seems to be losing its hold upon the 
country more and more. The bye-elections are going against the 
Tories, wherever there is an election in a really independent con- 
stituency, for you must know that our two Reform Bills have not 
quite done away with the personal power of landed proprietors to 
return whom they please in certain pocket boroughs. Thus as the 
Earl of Pembroke happens to be a Tory, you may always be sure 
that the borough of Wilton will send the man who has his support, 
and since Mr. Deakin and the Duke of Northumberland are friends 
of Lord Beaconsfield, there is no chance fora Radical in Lancaster. 
But Frome, and Halifax and Oldham have gone strongly for the 
Liberals, though two out of these boroughs sent Tories at the last 
general election. 

In Parliament the propositions of the Government are not caleu- 
lated to lessen the growing opposition to them, Their last feat is 
to irritate all the Dissenters a little more than they had done be- 


fore. I suppose you hardly understand our Burials difficulty, hav- 
ing no established Church to monopolize the ancient chureh-yards 
of the country. By common law every one who dies in a parish, has 
the right to be buried in the parish church-yard; but the parish 
chureh-yard is of course consecrated ground and the Rector’s free- 
hold, and therefore no service can be performed there which is not 
in accordance with the Book of Common Prayer. No dissenting 
minister can perform service without coming within the clutches of 
the law. Nowas half the population does not belong to the church, 
this practically excludes one halfof them from the burial places 
where their forefathers lie, unless the friends of the deceased 
agree to allow the service to be performed by a clergyman, to whose 
service they object. We have been fcr years agitating to have the 
same rights for England that our countrymen have had for a long 
time in Ireland, where any one may conduct service in the parish 
church yard, and was allowed to do so, before the Irish Church 
establishment was abolished. We have been unable, however, as 
yet to gain this simple act of justice, our Anglican sectarians look- 
ing upon it as desecration to allow a dissenter to pray on conse- 
erated ground. The Government has at length taken up 
the matter and have done it in such a manner ‘as to irritate the 
dissenters by their seeming inability to perceive where the grievance 
lies. They propose to deal with it as a sanitary question only, giy- 
ing increased power to local authorities to open cemeteries where 
the parish chureh-yard is not sufficient or suitable for the wants of 
the people. They fancy that this word ‘‘suitable” will get them 
out of the mess, and that the dissenters who wish to lay tneir dead 
in the place which, whatever consecration may do or not do, is hal- 
lowed by associations, which endear it to all the parishioners of 
every creed and of no creed at all, will be satisfied if they can inter 
their dead in a new cemetery which has no associations, except the 
one that it is opened in order to maintain the supremacy of the Es- 
tablished Church over them. The Government will perhaps carry 
this bill, because they have a large majority in the House of Com- 
mons, but they will only add an additional bitterness to the strong 
feeling which already exists against the Episcopalians. 


There is a growing conviction too in the minds of the people that 
the Tories are very rapidly lowering the prestige of England in 
foreign lands. We used to hear of the need there was of a change 
in Government, so that we might have a spirited foreign policy in- 
stead of the subservient one of the Liberals. But now that Lord 
Derby rules in the foreign office, we seem to be tess careful of Eng- 
lish claims than ever. We allow officers of any nation to visit Eng- 
land and her dependencies without placing any obstructions in 
their way, but our Government telegraphed to Captain Barnaby 
who was intending to travel through Central Asia to India, order- 
ing him to return, and no one can get over the uncomfértable im- 
pression that this was done to spare the susceptibilities of the 
Russian Government. We are now told that English residents in 
Cuba are paying a tax which the Germans are exempt from; the 
Peruvian Government has been allowed unjustly to imprison some 
of our seamen without being compelled to make compensation, and 
the Palmerstonian buast of Civis Brittanicus Sum seems to bea 
thing of the past. All things are tending in the same way to ren- 
der the present ministry unpopular, and you may often hear that 
Liberals are afraid that they will have to resume the reins of goy- 
ernment before the party is quite agreed upon any definite policy. 
Of course there is no immediate prospect of change, but everything 
looks as if any day something might occur to raise a storm. 

I suppose Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, with the Memo- 
rials by Mrs. Chapman, have been published in the States simul- 
taneously with their appearance here. There is very little differ- 
ence of opinion about the three volumes, as far as I can gather. 
Miss Martineau has not raised her position in public estimation by 
her posthumous work. That she did good and great service in 
many ways no one will think of denying; that she had many great 
and some really noble qualities all will confess, but her autobiog- 
raphy will certainly leave the impression upon many minds, that 
she overrated herself, and the volume of Memorials will show that 
some at least of her friends have placed too high an estimate upon 
her influence on English society. There is a calm self-satisfaction 
in the account she gives of all that is connected with her corres- 
pondence with Mr. Atkinson which strikes some minds as border- 
ing upon the absurd. I wonder how often Christianity has been 
destroyed before her day, and how often it will be overthrown again 
by little philosophies which are forgotten even before their authors 
have passed away from earth. Those of us who have recognized 
that Christianity is not the system of dogmas commonly identified 
with popular Orthodoxy, nor perchance eyen the old-fashioned 
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rationalism which used to be called Unitarianism in Miss Martin- 
eau’s day, but a spiril and a life which might co-exist with either, 
but can also find fit expression in other forms as well, cannot fail 
to see how weak is the attack, which spends itself in assaulting 
unimportant outworks, without ever directing 1 blow against the 
citadel. But it is surprising that Miss Martineau never seems to 
recognize that there is a Unitarianism which is independent of the 
inconsistencies she assails and that remains untouched by any of 
her condemnations. For all that is contained in these three yol- 
umes, we might he busy at work to prove that the New Testament 
was an inspired work, written to disprove the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement. The fresh living spirit of faith which 
has quickened our noblest minds seems to have moyed amongst 
us unfelt by her. To judge from her book alone, we might fancy the 
power of a Christian faith to be a thing of the past, but I can not 
help believing that never had the essential principles of the Gospel 
a stronger grasp upon the noblest minds than just at the present 
day. 

The curious feature of all is that Miss Martineau seems to have 
remained to the very end unconscious that the world had forgotten 
her letters to and from Mr. Atkinson. Authors are very often the 
very worst judges of their own works. Her American works, her 
books upon the East, her Feats on the Fiord, indeed all her chil- 
dren’s books, her History of the Peace and Dearbrook are living 
works still, but the Atkinson correspondence is dead. I wish that 


many of the personal remarks had been excluded. With a wisdom. 


that does her the highest credit, she prohibited the publication of 
private letters, but are not family disputes and the personal fail- 
ings of people long since dead things which ought not to be paraded 
before the public, when no good can be done to society by their 
publication, and nothing but pains caused by the revelation of 
what had best remain coneealed forever? To me the most inter- 
esting portion of the work is that which refers to Miss Martineau’s 
connection with the anti-slavery cause. For that noble enterprise 
she did make sacrifices and endure such hardships, that I am quite 
willing to forgive allelse. I shall never forget the impression made 
upon my mind by her article in the Westminster on ‘‘ The Martyr 
Age of the United States.”’ That essay in itself would atone for 
very much theological and philosophical error, The courage she 
displayed in her early adhesion to the Abolitionist cause, she main- 
tained to the end of her life, and I for one am glad that Mrs. Chap- 
man has since allowed the world to see that she could condemn 
the legalizing of vice and immorality at home as strongly as ever 
she had done it abroad. There is much delightful and innocent 
gossip in the Autobiography; many of the literary anecdotes will 
live, though some of the criticisms will not enhance our estimate 
of the writer’s judgment. I hardly think for instance that her esti- 
mate of Macaulay will stand the test of time. His popularity is 
still inereasing, and his biography has only added to his reputation. 
The members of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
will I feel sure be thankful that the Council decided not to reprint 
her Unitarian prize essays. It would certainly have been unfair to 
her memory; but her own description of them would have been a 
terrible condemnation of their re-issue, had not prudent counsel 
prevailed. 

Has Goldziher’s ‘*‘ Mythology among the Hebrews” been published 
on your side of the Atlantic? It is a very wonderful book. We 
have been so much in the habit of looking upon myths as the ex- 
clusive property of the Aryan races, that his learned arguments 
come with startling freshness upon the reader. Perhaps the rev- 
erent associations which have surrounded the Bible even in the 
mind of liberal theologians have prevented us seeing as we ought 
to have done the same principle at work among the Shemites as 
among the Indo-Europeans. But I feel sure that time is now past, 
and many things which were as mysterious as some of the Greek 
and Indian tales before Kuhn, and Max Miiller and Cox had writ- 
ten, will now be clear and intelligible. I look forward with great 
interest to the review of the book which I understand Mr. Cox is 
writing for one of our quarterlies. The translation by Mr. Russell 
Martineau is very well done. It is not often that a German writer 
meets with so worthy an expositor in English. 

8. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 

MANCHESTER, March 16, 1877. 


DEAN STANLEY explains why the term “ blue ” was originally applied to 
Presbyterians: ‘‘ I'he distinct dress of the Scotch Presbyterian clergy was 
a blue gown and a broad blue bonnet. The Episcopal clergy, on the con- 
trary, either wore no distinctive dress in public services, or else worea 
black gown. From this arose the contrasting epithets of the ‘Black Pre- 


lacey,’ and the ‘ Blue Presbyterians,’ ”— Universalist. 


BOSTON CHIT-CHAT. 


My Dear INQUIRER :—‘‘ Beautiful Spring” is here. To those 
who are familiar with March in New England no words are 
needed to make the announcement vivid. To be sure I have to 
take it ‘‘on faith” this morning, because the fog is so thick that 
neither Spring nor anything else is visible. But then this general 
mistiness prevents one’s being hampered by facts, and permits 
him to build up a world of his own, called forth from the chaos of 
his own inner consciousness. I wonder if the month of March in 
human thinking hasn’t something to do with the multiplicity of 
philosophical and theological worlds that loom up in the fog of 
human speculation? And is not science hated just because it 
resolves so many landscapes and towns and castles into fog banks? 
But the real old earth after all, when Spring does come, is better 
and fairer than all the fantastic mists that concealed it. So I 
incline to think that the real facts of God, man, life and future will 
be quite as substantial not only, but wholly as fair as the old- 
time dreams. So, away with the fog, say I, and away also with 
mist in thought. Let in science and daylight. 


I didn’t haye it in mind when I wrote the above; but it just 
strikes me that possibly it might be taken as squinting toward the 
late muddled thinking on the Communion question. Your corres- 
pondent looks at it just this way. (He hasn’t had his say yet.) If 
a man gives me an invitation (tono matter what) I am in honor and 
honesty bound to regard what he means by it, and not what I 
might possibly make his language mean. His meaning is his invi- 
tation. Does any one suppose that the Episcopal church means 
what Unitarians do by the ‘“‘ Lord’s Table?” 

It seems to me that the intellectual curse of the age is fog. The 
world must one day come to this—a cordial, respectful agreement 
to work together on the one basis of a common purpose to find and 
apply the truth. No otheris honest. And that is enough. That 
will admit of clear thought and free speech, of mutual respect. 
Assumptions of infallibility and attempts at fellowship (at the 
same time) only result in intellectual dishonesty for the sake of 
peace or else in mutual hate for the sake of clear thought. 

The Christian Union has recently (Feb. 28th) castigated me 
severely for ‘‘caricaturing ” orthodoxy, because I set forth what is 
in the creeds. The worst point of my charge was when I called the 
old idea of God in his dealings with men by the term ‘‘ fiendish- 
ness.” But I must be all right now. For in Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mon, just preached in St. Paul, during his western tour, I find the 
following words: ‘‘As to worshipping a God that damns men 
through all creation—I cannot worship the devil, and that is only 
a demoniacal God.” The Christian Union is respectfully requested 
to state by how many degrees it is worse for a Unitarian to call the 
old orthodox conception of God fiendish. than it is for Mr. Beecher 
to call it devilish and demoniacal in one sentence. 


But Ihave found out at Jast what orthodoxy is. And in the 
same definition is the answer to the long-standing and celebrated 
Boston puzzle-—‘‘ What do Unitarians Believe?” It is contained 
in the Christian Union editorial on my reply to them in the paper 
for March 21. I clip: We have small doubt that the Evangelical 
Alliance, in the possibly near future, will gladly welcome to its 
fellowship all who accept Jesus Christ as an authoritative teacher 
and a Divine Saviour. Nearly all the Unitarians that I know will 
then be members of the Evangelical Alliance. The only bitter 
drop in my joy at this great discovery is in the horrible, lurking 
uncertainty as to just what the Christian Union may mean. When 
at last it is settled as to what is meant by ‘‘ authoritative,” and 
“divine,” and ‘‘sayiour,” then it will be all clear. Allow me to 
interpret this standard of orthodoxy and I believe it all; and am 
orthodox. Somebody else might interpret it so that [ shouldn’t 
believe a word of it; and then Iam cast out. O for an infallible 
interpreter! O fora theological dictionary that has meanings in 
it that will stick. 

The statement in my last letter that so far the revival has not 
touched or moved Boston has been somewhat contemptuously 
referred to by some who think it pays to patronize it, but who (I 
know) believe in itno more thanI do. But here is Mr. _Murray’s 
apinion. Ashe has declared himself unequivocally in its favor, 
his words have no taint of prejudice: ‘‘It is time to have it un- 
derstood that the Tabernacle movement, as it is called, is not a 
Bostonmovement.” The italics are his. ‘‘ The fact is that for the 
last month the meetings have been largely sustained and the audi- 
ences furnished by Christians and curiosity-seekers from outside the 
city.” And again, ‘‘ Unless the merchants of Boston are reached 
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it cannot be accounted a successful movement; and unless the 
management are exceedingly careful it seems to me that it will end 
without affecting in the slightest degree the great body of Boston 
people.” 

Chaney at Hollis Street and Collier at the Second Chureh have 
been holding extra week-night meetings. 

Dudley takes formal possession of Parker’s pulpit next Sunday. 
May his shadow increase. 

The American Unitarian Association is waking up and holding 
missionary meetings in the various churches. Last Sunday (March 
25) one was held at Hale’s. 

Mr. Hale has preached a series of five ‘‘revival sermons,” which 
are being published in a little paper controlled by his young peo- 
ple. His attitude is clear and unmistakable. 

Mr. Clarke, in his letter to you on the Unitarian attitude of Bos- 
ton, made the mistake of intimating that Mr. Savage had charged 
him or other Unitarian ministers with ‘‘ cowardice.” Hehas made 
no-charge of any kind. And, since knowing his actual position, 
Mr. Clarke admits that he has said nothing he had not a perfect 
right to say. SILVUS. 

Boston, March 29. 


IMPORTUNITY. 


BY H.C. B. 


We knock, O Death, at thy responseless door, 
Eager to learn the things we may not know— 

To know where all the loved have gone before, 
Loth, willing, glad to go! 


Vainly we knock! God, who doth know the sound, 
Will not that wisely-darkened door undo 

Till we, obedient bowed, with our eyes bound, 
Are tenderly led through. 


Or doth Thy love, O God, in wisdom hide 
That void abode, to spare the woe, the fear, 

That shook our hearts, did Death the door fling wide, 
And ery, ‘‘ They are not here!” 


Or would the glory from the opened door, 
The joy that certainty abroad would shed, 

Such hot impatience through our sad hearts pour, 
That Life should seem more dead ? 


O Thou whose love within that shadow dwells, 
Forgive, forgive our often-anguished ery, 
And the rebellion of our woe, that swells 
To Thee, nor‘knows Thee nigh! 


* Thou, Thou the line hast drawn, 
Whereat we grope and plead, our vision gone: 
But Thou dost lead through darkness to-the dawn; 
And Thou wilt lead us on! 


LITERATURE. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU.* 


A WELL-writTen autobiography has always certain attrac- 
tions and advantages over a simple biography, but it has also 
certain special drawbacks. Among these the most serious are 
the peculiar and often false perspective into which events 
are thrown, and the disproportionate stress frequently laid 
upon quite ordinary feelings and occurrences. The latter 
peculiarity must be evident on the slightest reflection; one 
is reminded of the man who had been talking prose all his 
life without knowing it; there are so many things which we 
have all passed through during our childhood without their 
having left any special, distinct and independent impression 
upon our minds, which, when we see them detailed in an 
effective manner, seem to distinguish the one in whose ex- 
perience they are made to appear as quite an exceptional 
character or as having been exposed to quite exceptional 
circumstances. In the matter of perspective, events trivial 


* Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. Edited bv Maria Weston Chapman, Boston: 
James R, Osgood & Co. 1877, 


in themselves and unimportant in their effect upon the future 
of the writer, are not seldom credited with quite a fanciful 
effectiveness. Added to these two considerations there is 
another, which has to be borne in mind by the reader of 
such a fascinating work as the one before us—the proneness 
on the part of the autobiographer to enter into great detail 
as to occurrences in early life, and to rely with too great 
confidence upon memory. 

A fascinating work this is, and written in a clear straight- 
forward style, with only an occasional peculiarity of phrase, one 
or two instances of which, frequently repeated, are quite 
amusing. We are glad that it has been so warmly received, and 
are sure that it will do good; at the same time we are con- 
strained to believe that in some respects Miss Martineau’s rep- 
utationwill be hurt rather than helped by it. Sitting down to 
write at the age of fifty-three, under the strong conviction that 
at the most she had but a few months to live, she undertook to 
lay bare her life from the dawn of consciousness with the 
most startling candor, analyzing each thought and deed, and 
expressing her opinions regarding her friends with the same 
freedom with which she treated her own personality. 

Judging from her account, she must have been, at least in 
her earlier years, a most uncomfortable person to get along 
with. She says, “I must have been an intolerable child; I 
need not have been so.” She ascribes her crookedness 
largely to the stern home discipline customary in those days, 
but even here we judge that the evil was not so serious as it 
appeared to her. For her organization was nervous in the 
extreme; she was morbid and inclined to assume trouble 
where none existed. Young and old she was strongly ego- 
tistic, but her egotism was accompanied, as it often is, by a 
tendency to depreciate her own powers or character. She 
says: “As far as I can remember, my conscience was never 
of the least use to me, for I always concluded myself wrong 
while pretending entire complacency and assurance.” “T 
tried for a long course of years, I should think from about 
eight to fourteen, to pass a single day without crying. Iwas 
a persevering child, and I know I tried hard, but I failed. I 
gave up at last; and during all those years I never did pass a 
day without crying.” “All this is very painful; but I really 
remember little that was not painful at that time of my life.’ 
Of a summer spent in the country when she was nine years 
old she says: “I was not, on the whole, happy there—indeed 
it is pretty clear by this time that I was not happy anywhere.’ 

Her unhappiness was partly the result of her congenital 
and increasing physical defects, which however as she grew 
into womanhood ceased to have so much influence either 
upon her comfort or her disposition. She never had the 
sense of smell, and that of taste was exceedingly imperfect. 
As her girlhood advanced it became clear that her hearing, 
originally good, was becoming seriously impaired, and by 
this misfortune she was largely cut off from communication 
with those around her. For years she suffered intensely 
also from digestive derangements. 

She enters with great particularity into the history of her 
literary labors. Many of her works are so familiar that it is 
hardly necessary to mention them, and no list of her vol- 
umes would give any idea of the voluminousness of her pro- 
ductions. While she is undoubtedly best known by her illus- 
trations of Political Economy, History of the Thirty Years 
Peace, Society in America, and Hastern Life, these form 
really but a small part of*what she accomplished. Her 
account of her first appearance as an author is graphic: 

« At this time—I think it must have been in 1821,” she 
was then nineteen or twenty years of age,— was my first ap- 
pearance in print. . » + My brother James, then my 
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idolised companion, discovered how wretched I was when he 
left me for his college after the vacation. What 
James desired I always did, as of course; and after he had 
left me to my widowhood, soon after six o’clock one bright 
September morning, I was at my desk before seven, begin- 
ning a letter to the editor of the Monthly Repository—that 
editor being the formidable prime minister of his sect—Rev. 
Robert Aspland. I suppose I must tell what that first paper 
was, though I had much rather not; for I am so heartily 


- ashamed of the whole business as never to have looked at the 


article since the first flutter of it went off. It was on Female 
Writers on Practical Divinity. I took the letter V, 
for my signature; I cannot at all remember why. The time 
was very near the end of the month: I had no definite expec- 
tation that I should ever hear anything of my paper; and 
certainly did not suppose it could be in the forthcoming 
number. That number was sent in before service time on 
a Suaday morning. My heart may have been beating when 
T laid hands on it; but it thumped prodigiously when I saw 
my article there, and in the Notices to Correspondents, a 
request to hear more from V., of Norwich.” 

Now this is undoubtedly a statement of the facts as they 
remained in her memory. Her editor, Mrs. Chapman, says 
that she has been unable to find this first production, but a 
critic who has made careful investigation has discovered: first 
that her brother was not returning to college after vacation, 
but going for the first time; second, that the year was 1822 
instead of 1821; third, that the article was not signed V, but 
Discipulus; fourth, that it did not appear in the next, but in 
the second number after it was written; fifth, that instead 
of finding in the September number of the Repository her 
article, and a request to hear more from V., of Norwich, she 
must have found the following: “ When we have received 
another communication or two from Discipulus, we shall be 
better able to judge of his proposal; but our correspondents 
are none of them of the description that he seems to sup- 
pose;” sixth, that the October number did contain the first 
article on “Female Writers on Practical Divinity; and sev- 
enth, that in the Notices to Correspondents in the November 
number, appeared the following: “ The continuation of Dis- 
cipulus has come to hand. His other proposed communica- 
tions will probably be accepted.” 

Tt will thus be seen that the rapid dramatic action as it 
appears in Miss Martineau’s description, rather fades away 
under the cold hight of investigatiop. We have stated these 
facts, however, not with the least intention of conveying the 
impression that she consciously colors her statements, but 
simply to draw attention to the danger of placing too great 
dependence upon memory in recalling the occurrence of by- 
gone years, and to utter to readers the consequently needed 
caution. With regard to the general history of her literary 
career, exceedingly interesting as it is, we have no reason to 
doubt its substantial correctness. 

Born in Norwich in 1802, and entering the field with her 
pen in 1822, she was still quite a young woman when her 
name had become known all over England—all over the civil- 
ized world in fact, and in the years of their issue her books, 
especially the Political Economy Tales, had a wonderful popu- 
larity and wide-spread and beneficial influence. While some 
of these are still familiar in our mouths as household words, 
others have been wholly lost to sight and memory. Her 
capacity for work was enormous and she drove it at a gallop. 
Her connection with the Whig government was very close and 
confidential, and the support which she was conscientiously 
able to give to their leading measures was of the utmost 
yalue to them, In 1852 she became connected with the 


Daily News as a leading editorial writer, at first sending one 
or two articles a week, and afterwards increasing her labors - 
until she contributed an average of five or six articles. In 
this way she was brought into direct relation with transpir- 
ing events at a most interesting epoch, and she enjoyed that 
relation very much. She threw herself boldly into each con- 
flict as it came up, fighting for the true cause of the weaker 
party in the trade difficulties, in the Corn Law struggle, 
slavery, the Contagious Diseases Act, in all taking the position 
which she felt called upon to assume, irrespective of its prob- 
able effect upon her personal reputation. 

During this active life, for a number of years a resident of 
London, she was brought into contact with many of the 
leading people of her time, and as we have already intimated, 
she is unrestrained in her criticism of them. To judge from 
her accounts the literary society of London from 1830 to 
1840 was of a singularly mixed description, and most of the 
members of it were anything but heroic in character. 

Upon Macaulay she is particularly severe. ‘His review 
articles, and especially the one on Bacon, ought to have 
abolished all confidence in his honesty, as well as in his 
capacity for philosophy.” In his speeches “gome one ele- 
ment was sure to be left out, which falsified his statement, 
and yitiated his conclusions; and there never was perhaps a 
speaker or writer of eminence, so prone to presentments of 
cases, who so rarely offered one which was complete and 
true. My own impression is, and always was, that the cause 
of the defect is constitutional in Macaulay. The evidence 
seems to indicate that he wants heart.” Of others she says: 
“There was Brougham, wincing under a newspaper criticism, 
and playing the fool among silly women, There was Jeffrey 
flirting with clever women, in long succession. There was 
Bulwer on a sofa, sparkling and languishing among a set of 
female votaries—he and they dizened out, perfumed, and 
presenting the nearest picture to a seraglio to be seen on 
British ground—only the indifference or hauteur of the lord 
of the harem being absent. There was poor Campbell the 
the poet, obtruding his sentimentalities, amidst a quivering 
apprehension of making himself ridiculous. He darted out 
of our house, and never came again, because, after warning, 
he sat down in a room full of people (all authors, as it hap- 
pened) on a low chair of my old aunt’s which went very 
easily on castors, and which carried him back to the wall 
and rebounded, of course making everybody laugh. Off 
went poor Campbell in a huff; and, well as I had long known 
him, I never saw him again: and I was not very sorry, for his 
sentimentality was too soft, and his craving for praise too 
morbid to let him be an agreeable companion.” 

“TJ must own that I have known scarcely any political men 
who were not as vain as women are commonly supposed to 
be.” 

Of Fanny Kemble she is unsparing, and of many others 
who were living when this work was written, and some of 
whom, as in the case of this lady, are living yet, she speaks 
quite as freely. It would seem that it was hardly necessary 
for her to have been quite so nimble with her pen as she 
was in some cases, for it must be remembered that although 
the book was written more than twenty years ago, it was im- 
mediately put into type, and printed in anticipation of her 
death, which did not occur until last June. : 

Her judgments, however, were not all so severe. Upon Mrs, 
Chapman to whom she entrusted the completion and publi- 
cation of her memorials, she is lavish in her praise; of Miss 
Bronté she speaks with discrimination; of “Joanna Baillie, 
whose serene and cheerful life was never troubled by the 
pains and penalties of vanity—what a charming spectacle 
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was she!” Of Bulwer she has better words than we have 


quoted above; of Hallam and Wordsworth and Channing and | 


Hunt, editor of the Daily News; of Garrison and Carlyle and 
Malthus and many others at home and abroad she speaks with 
warm regard. 

To this country she came in the midst of the fierce struggles 
of the early period of the Anti-Slavery conflict, and she was 
thrown into the thick of the battle. For the younger part 
of her American readers therefore, this portion of her narra- 
tive will have a very peculiar interest in the strange contrast 
which her narrative shows between the present situation 
and that of forty years ago, between the Boston of to-day 
and the Boston of 1835. There are doubtless some among 
whom she visited at that time who will not relish her frank 
strictures upon American society, and her sharp criticism of 
some leading American citizens, and probably in these, as 
in her characterization of her English-born associates, allow- 
ance must be made for a constitutional tendency to over- 
statement and occasionally for unfounded prejudices. Com- 
ing to America in the heyday of her home popularity, she 
was received with open arms by the best people in the land, 
North and South. She was at home in Washington when 
Washington numbered among its official population men of 
extraordinary ability; she visited the slaveholder on his 
plantation; she entered into the closest social intercourse 
with the abolitionist in his Northern home. She experienced 
the reaction from an enthusiastic welcome to a cold avoid- 
ance and malignant calumny. And in the quickly-changing 
scenes of which she was a witness, while she perhaps imagined 
some things, she doubtless saw many others of which Amer- 
ica had no need to be proud. But our people at large have 
ceased to be quite so sensitive to criticism as they once 
were; they do not now consider themselves quite perfect, 
and they can submit to the overhauling of their fathers and 
uncles with nearly the same equanimity with which the humor- 
ist was willing to sacrifice his nephews and friends during the 
war. That Miss Martineau was an indefatigable aad intelli- 
gent worker in the anti-slavery cause, and that after her 
return to England and up to the close of the Rebellion she 
was of immense service in the advocacy of friendly rela- 
tions between her own country and the United States, there 
can be no question. 

We have said that this Autobiography was written about 
1855. At that time she was failing in health and upon ex- 
amination it was found that she was suffering from an affec- 
tion of the heart and might die at any moment. Returning 
from London to her quiet cottage at Ambleside, thinking her 
work was done, she yet lived on for twenty-one years, not an 
interested spectator only in the doings of the busy world 
around her, but for much of that time participating actively 
in the work with her pen. And notwithstanding confinement, 
disease and pain, this period of which Mrs. Chapman furnishes 
memorials must have been nearly, perhaps quite the happiest 
part of her life. Full of years and honors, with a small com- 
petence for her declining days, at peace with herself and 
having full confidence in the rich future of the race, and 
still able to aid with her counsel in many emergencies, she 
had reason to enjoy life in her rural home. 

We have said nothing as yet of her religious faith and 
of struggles which she considered the richest part of her ex- 
perience. Much of this is of course familiar to our readers. 
Born and brought up among Unitarians, when Unitarianism 
meant little more than a protest against Trinitarianism on 
Biblical interpretations, and the Biblical interpretation con- 
sisted often in setting aside as spurious all those portions of 

the Scriptures which did not seem in accord with a precon- 


ceived idea, her earlier years classed her among their efficient. 
literary workers. But after reaching womanhood she could 
not content herself with her old faith, and she gradually 
ceased to co-operate with its active adherents. Her new 
ideas took more definite form through her association: 
with Mr. Henry Atkinson, joint-author with her of “Letters: 
on Man’s Nature and Development,” and this book and her 
*‘ Hastern Life,” written on her return from the East in June, 
1847, contain the most definite statements of her new views-_ 
In 1850 she made acquaintance with Comte’s Philosophie 
Positive, in which she took great pleasure, and shortly after- 
ward she undertook a condensed translation of the bulky 
work, which she finished in October, 1851. In considering 
the aparently undue importance which she attributed to those 
of her works which refer more particularly to her theological 
views, the period at which this autobiography was written 
and? printed should constantly be borne in mind. The works 
themselves were then fresh and the religious outlook was 
very different from what it is to-day, or from what it was at 
the time of her death. 

Her change of views and his criticism upon them raised a 
barrier between her and her younger brother James, with 
whom her intimacy had always been close. Doubtless she 
was herself in good part responsible for this, since she was 
quick to resent opposition, while she seems to have been un- 
sparing in her own criticism of many of her former co-sec- 
tarians, with whom she had been so closely associated for a 
long period that the heart-burning was all the greater when 
the separation came. But while this was the case it is quite 
clear that as she grew older and her faith broadened her char- 
acter mellowed more and more; she lost the morbidness and! 
unfortunate temper which had been the bane of her early 
years, and she is shown by the testimony of many witnesses: 
to have become a most delightful companion and friend to 
those with whom she was thrown. 

In her latest years she found entire repose in the form of 
faith which she had reached. She had passed a busy and 
eventful, but withal a useful life; she had made blunders and 
done good service; she had enjoyed much and suffered 
much. She was content to leave her work there ; content 
to feel that when she should lay down her life it would be 
for her the be-all and end-all, while her thought was for the 
race, and she could say: “The world as it is, is growing 
ssomewhat dim before my eyes; but the world as it is to be 
looks brighter every day.” WP. 


A Ripe To Kuiva. Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. 
Fred. Burnaby. Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

As a popular account of Russian manners and customs in Asia, 
this book may be recommended as interesting and amusing. It is 
written by a Captain of the Royal Horse Guards, and the style is 
that of an urpretending and manly soldier. The difficulties of 
travelling through Central Asia are very great, owing principally 
to the real but concealed efforts of the Russian Government to keep 
foreigners and especially Englishmen from penetrating into their 
recently acquired possessions. Captain Burnaby was all the more: 
intent upon getting to Khiva, a small territory just on the border- 
line of Russian conquest. His travels lead him through a country 
still uncivilized, and retaining a picturesque barbarism usually’ 
quite spoilt by the introduction of the railroad. Part of his jour-. 
ney was made by posting and the rest on horse-back, and it was, 
only by great persistency and some unavoidable traffic in horses. 
and bribery of guides, that he finally reached Khiva. He finds the, 
Russian steppes intensely bleak and cold, and the country monot- 
onous and uninteresting. The inhabitants of the few towns are 
dirty, childish and ignorant, but picturesque in language, dress 
and appearance. A thousand miles of slow progress through the 
country takes him from Orenburg to Khiva, and avoiding the 
Russian fort, Petro Alexandroosk, he finally enters the Khivan 
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country. The Khan of Khiva receives him with open arms, and 
asks many anxious questions about the English and their policy in 
regard to Russia and India. A child would know more of the 
geography and customs of the world than this simple Khan, who 
grudges paying tribute to Russia, but cannot understand why the 
English allowed the Russians to conquer his territory. Suddenly 
recalled by Russian authorities to their neighboring fort, our gal- 
lant Captain is obliged to retrace his steps to Orenburg, as he can- 
not obtain permission to return by the way of Tashkent and Western 
Siberia. The whole journey was made in five months, and is made 
intelligible by several very good maps enclosed in the cover of the 
book. The siatistical appendices are also valuable and apparently 
carefully prepared. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. By J. P. Mahaffy. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 1876. 

A very delightful book, written by a man of culture, who knows 
his ground thoroughly, and moves over it with great ease, It is to 
be hoped that, at some future day, American writers will approach 
the English in conciseness and finish of style, but at present there 
is no comparison between the quick and careless mode of expres- 
sion in ordinary American books, and the dignified composure and 
self-pessession of English writers, Mr. Mahaffy’s style has the 
merit of attracting no attention to itself, and is indeed the natural 
mode of expression common to most cultivated Englishmen. 
There is a great charm in following through modern Greece, a 
man who is thoroughly conversant with ancient history and classi- 
eal literature, and who has with him the material for genuine and 
useful comparison on all pertinent subjects. The art notes are per- 
haps the most delightful part of the book, and the illustrations are 
taken from photographs obtained at Athens; they are confined to 
specimens of archaic art, and pictures of the principal temples in 
Greece. The last chapters are especially interesting, as giving the 
Greek ideas of music; these have a singular resemblance to those 
of Wagner and his school, although the chief use of music in 
Greece, according to Mr. Mahaffy’s investigations, was moral rather 
than iutellectual or esthetic. The instruments were quite differ- 
ent from ours, but the forms of the scale were more numerous, and 
many subtle combinations were contrived to arouse different phases 
of feeling, in the same way that Wagner employs peculiar modula- 
tions to denote delicate shades of thought and sensation. The 
book closes with observations on painting and sculpture, and the 
preference of the Greeks for the latter form of art. Any one study- 
ing Grecian history would do well to read this account of the pres- 


ent condition of a country to which we owe so much of our culture | 


and civilization. 


THE UNITARIAN REVIEW AND RELIGIOUS MAGAzIng#, for April, 
comes to us in a new and greatly improved style of cover, resem- 
bling the Contemporary Review and having like that the list of sub- 
jects and authors for the month displayed upon it. Rev. Henry W. 
Foote contributes the leading article which treats of ‘‘ The Taxation 
of Churches.” In this number he very calmly and dispassionately 
considers whether it is dangerous, inexpedient, or unjust to exempt 
churches from taxation, answering each separate question in the 
negative and giving some very weighty reasons, for his opinions. 
Whether the present relation injures either Church or State he will 
consider in the next number. Dr. Hill indulges insome far-fetched 
analogies; E. P. Evans contributes an excellent article on Martin 
Haug, the German Orientalist; Rev. A. D. Mayo is at his best in 
discussion of the Common School System of Massachusetts, for 
which he demands a centralized supervision; ‘‘ Cheap Amusements 
and Work for the Children of the Poor,” is a timely article. Rob- 
ert Collyer’s Palm Sunday Sermon may not be good criticism or 
exegesis, but it draws out a very noble lesson from the story of 
the day. Mr. Collyer’s naturalism is, however, very bold when he 
spreads the garments on the the donkey, instead of on the ground, 
to soften Jesus’ seat and infers his emaciated condition from this 
made-up fact, and from another very doubtful one, namely, that the 
ass he rode was not yet weaned. Surely he knows that the two ani- 
mals of the New Testament story owe their existence to a Hebrew 
parallelism, one of the most common idioms of the Old. Rey. S. 
J. Barrows’ review of Foreign Periodical Literature is a piece of 
work for which the average reader cannot be too grateful. The 
best of it is a review of recent studies on the Fourth Gospel 
a clear showing of the feebleness and dying state of the Johannean 
theory of its authorship. Mr. Barrows, or the printer, makes the 
mistake of always spelling F. C. Baur’s name ‘‘ Bauer,” an orthog- 
raphy to which Bruno Bauer has an exclusiye title in the critical 
world, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Across Arrica. By Verney Lovett Cameron, C. B., D.C, L., Commander Royal Navy. 
fx With numerous Illustrattons. Cloth. 
Nora’s Love Test. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, Paper, 50 cents. 
Havr-Hour Serirs. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Tragedies—Comedies. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Paper, 26 cts. each. 

From A, S. Barnes § Co., New York. 

History OF THE City OF New YorK. By Mrs. MarthaJ. Lamb. Partslland 12, Paper, 
50 cts. each. 


MAGAZINES, 
UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY. April. 
BristiotHEca Sacra. April. 
Unitarian Review. April. 
Bankers MaGazineE. April. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


To find some sure interpreter 
My spirit vainly tries ; 
I only know that God is love, 


And know that love is wise. 
—ALICE CARY. 


A THING of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing. 
—JouN Keats. 


I po not know what makes the flowers so sweet, 
The sky so high and bright, the sea so fair, 
The grassy earth so pleasant to my feet 
And all my happy heart so light as air! 


Ido not know. I only know that breath, 
Sleep, laughter, work and prayer are sacred grown; 
All things seem glorified, save only death, 
For only death can part us, Love, my own! 
—Mary AINGE Dr VERE. 


Ir is good to be kin to the noble and great, 
It is good to be heir to a vast estate, 

But ’tis better yet, I think,—don’t you?— 
To be able to ‘* paddle your own canoe.” 


, So smile on the humble as well as the great 
For dead men’s shoes never care to wait; 
But strive to be useful and brave and true, 
And be proud to ‘* paddle your own canoe.” 
—SELECTED. 


Just a few words, but they blinded 
The brightness all out of a day; 

Just a few words, but they lifted 
The shadows and cast them away. 


Only a frown, but it dampen’d 
The cheer of a dear little heart; 
Only a smile, but its sweetness 
Check’d tears that were ready to start. 


Oh! that the rule of our living 
More like to the golden would be! 
Much, oh! so much more of sunshine 
Would go out from you and from me, 
—GEORGEIANA NOURSE. 


THE American Architect says: Specimens of Mexican onyx which we 
have received show us what a valuable material for interior decoration is 
being introduced by Mr. Manuel Fortuno. Those who visited the Centen- 
nial Exhibition will remember the attractive exhibit of this material in 
the Mexican department, notably a mantel-piece, which we believe was 
purchased for one of the Summer residences of the Emperor William. 
The specimens have somewhat the appearance of a fine gypsum, but are 
manifestly of a finer and firmer texture. The specifle gravity is said to 
be 2.90 and the hardness 4.50. Itis a misnomer to call the stone onyx, 
which is really a species of agate composed of layers of chalcedony of 
different colors, whereas this is a translucent striated limestcne similar 
in character to the onyx marble, which was first introduced by the French 
at the International Exhibition of 1862, and which is said to pe a stalagy 
mitic formation found in Algeria, 
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OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WORSHIP THAT IS SINCERE. 


Ir is sometimes proposed, on behalf of sincerity, to abandon all 
religious forms, inasmuch as these forms cannot fairly be supposed 
to represent the convictions or the emotions of all who use them. 
And others, who would not go this length, yet find the danger of 
insincerity continually lurking in the use of familiar religious ex- 
pressions, scriptural or otherwise, which are often evidently re- 
peated with very little, if any, consciousness of their meaning. 
Now all scruples which lean to the side of sincerity should be re- 
spected; and more especially when sincerity in worship is meant. 
Surely nowhere is hypocrisy more revolting, than in addressing a 
Being who ‘‘ seeth in secret,” and who desires ‘‘ truth in the inward 
parts.” And nothing would seem more absurd beforehand, than the 
attempt to impose upon such a Being by mere pretences of devotion 
—an absurdity which can only be explained by the fact, that the 
hypoerite first deceives himself before he tries to deceive his God. 
Yet with all the confessed liability of men to self-deception, it is 
still possible that insincerity is sometimes charged where it does 
not belong. It may be worth while to examine a few of these 
instances. 

Is it, then, insincerity to use words which may be misunderstood, 
ov which convey to others a different meaning from what they do 
tous? May I not speak of Christ as the Saviour, because to most 
Christians his salvation is something very different from that which 
I believe? May I not gratefully own, that the Son of Man came to 
‘«give his lifea ransom for many,”’ though I do not accept the 
‘‘ Orthodox” view of the Atonement ? Words which may be mis- 
understood! how can we speak at all without that risk ? But how 
of words which we are morally sure will be misunderstood? J re- 
ply: The hearer has his responsibility not less than the speaker. 
It is not reasonable to demand of the speaker, that he shall be lim- 
ited in his language by the ignorance or dullness or prejudices of 
his hearers; nor that he shall always use words that are colorless, 
less his coloring should be different from their’s. No sincere man 
will use any language, in prayer or in sermon, purposely to mislead; 
nay, much more than this, it will be his constant aim to convey his 
thoughts in such manner and phrase, as he thinks will be most 
likely to bring home to others what he himself believes. But he 
must also recognize the fact, that misunderstanding is inevitable, 
while the same words have different associations to different minds, 
and while there exist such great inequalities of moral and intellec- 
tual culture. 

Another and more important question upon this point is: Whe- 
ther it is insincere to say what we have not fully verified? I do 
not know that any would deliberately answer this in the affirmative. 
Yet Christian worshippers have often been charged with presump- 
tion and irrevereuce, because assuming to know what cannot be 
known of God. But surely it is not knowledge, but simply faith 
which justifies one in approaching God by prayer. ‘‘He who com- 
eth to God, must believe that He is,” and that prayer will not be in 
vain. Such a belief may be founded upon intuition or authority, 
but in either case it is none the less sincere because it can not be 
‘‘ verified” by any process of logic or demonstration. If there aro 
minds that are unable or unwilling to believe anything that tran- 
scends the sphere of knowledge generally so called, to them of 
course ic would be a breach of perfect truthfulness to give utter- 
ance to what they cannot verify. With the majority of those who 
are brought up in Christian lands we trust that this is not so. But 
there is another aspect of this case, which concerns especially the 
use of forms of prayer that are prescribed for us. Can we sincerely 
adopt the language of Scripture, or of any book of devotion, when 
we are not sure that we understand its meaning, or that we can 
fully sympathize with it ? Or to put it somewhat differently: Can 
we conscientiously repeat in our colder moments, words which were 
inspired by the most fervent piety and the warmest gratitude ? 
Sad were it for us if we could not! It isa part of the inestimable 
service which the true saints render us, that they supply us with 
a language of faith and prayer, which we could not have invented 
ourselves, but which may nevertheless meet our own wants and 
help our struggling aspirations. And surely this service is not 
made void, because we cannot at once derive the full benefit of it. 
Keble beautifully says: 


‘* What are all prayérs beneath, 
But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thought they breathe,” 


Who can doubt that the expression of feeling makes it more in- 


tense ? Therefore, though there should at first be comparatively 
little in some of the words of men who ‘‘spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” to which we could cordially assent, we may 
hope to become gradually more imbued with their spirit, in propor- 
tion as wé intelligently and sincerely use their words. True, ‘‘the 
lips should not lead the heart,”’"as Mr. Martineau says, ‘‘ but follow 
it.” But as one becomes a leader sometimes by first being a fol- 
lower, so the lips, by waiting faithfully on the heart, may at length 
be qualified to revive the higher experiences of the heart, the very 
sounds recalling from their depths the sentiments which once in- 
spired these sounds. 

Yet let us clearly understand that insincerity in worship, though 
one may often be unjustly accused of it, is nevertheless a 
most real and fatal danger. Whenever we say in prayer what is 
not true to us, we are incurring this fatal risk. It is something 
frightful to think how many, who take part in Christian worship, 
assert things which they most certainly do not believe, while ad- 
dressing Him who is the God of truth. Whut is the language of 
confession, for the most part, but a gross exaggeration of one’s 
estimate of himself ? And do we all thank God in our hearts for 
those things which we are taught to acknowledge in words? Is it 
true to all of us, that the ‘‘Kingdom of God” is more than the 
gratification of any selfish desires ? Do we really believe that the 
Divine Providence is universal and unfailing, and impartial ? Or 
to put it to the most familiar test, how many of us can repeat the 
Lord’s prayer with an absolute sincerity? It was long ago ob- 
served by Luther that this prayer was more suitable to the con- 
dition of a perfect Christian, than to the ordinary stale of human 
nature. Yet, ‘‘after this manner pray ye,” was said to men who 
were very far from perfect. The sincere and intelligent use of it 
can hardly fail to help any one in his endeavors after the Christian 
life ; but at every step we ought to be quite sure that we are saying 
nothing which we do not desire, however imperfect our understand- 
ing of the full meaning of this Diviae form. It is hardly coneeiy- 
able that one who is moved to pray at all should not be able to say 
sincerely ‘‘Our Father !” or to ask that the Divine name may be 
“hallowed.” But when we go on to, ‘‘Thy kingdom come! Thy 
will be done !” do we not already become aware of a conflict of de- 
sires ? These are the breathings of our higher nature—are they 
the expression of our habitual life? Who of us does not feel the 
need of that supplementary petition, so well expressed in the 
“ Christian Year :” F 

“ And grant us this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray ?” 

And how shall one dare affirm: ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
[or for] we forgive those who trespass against us,” if he knows in 
his heart that enmity is still rankling there against those who have 
done him wrong? He may know and admit that he ought to be 
able to say this—but is he? Better here also, as in every ease, to 
do no violence to our sincerity. Better, therefore, to abstain from 
saying what is at present not true of us ; and so this sense of ex- 
clusion from the Divine blessing, this consciousness of being un- 
forgiven ourselves, may lead to more earnest efforts to subdue the 
unreconciled spirit, so that at last we too may be able to say from 
the bottom of our hearts: ‘‘ We forgive.” w. 8. 

FRBRUARY 23. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 


VISITING friends a few days since, at Lansingburgh, N. Y., who 
had travelled lately across the water, one of them showed me a 
couple of tablets of paper which he had procured from a little 
working boy in Stratford—Shakspeare’s Stratford, for here we know 
no other. They were fac-similes of the inscriptions over the graves 
of Shakspeare and his wife. They had been taken by merely plac- 
ing a piece of paper of sufficient size upon the stone, and then rub- 
bing upon it with some coloring material, as we used when we were 
boys to rub a piece of paper upon a cent and take an impression 
from it. To one who had never been abroad, these impressions 
were full of a living interest; and probably to one who had visited 
the scene of Shakspeare’s monument they would have been more 
interesting still. The papers gave the very structure of the stone. 
The letters were clear cut and handsome in form, though now of 
two hundred and fifty years exposure; and their shape, and the 
antiquated spelling rendered before the language was fixed by 
lexicographers, took one back to the time when these stones were 
first put into position, when the artisan first carved them, and chil- 
dren and men gathered around to see them put in place, Or fury 
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ther still, no one can read there without a good deal of euri- 
osity to know what peculiar sentiment or circumstance made the 
great poet so solicitous about his remains, those well-known lines: 
‘*Good friend, for Jesus sake forbeare 
To digg the dust enclo’ased heare: 
Blest be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones,” 

Shakspeare had so little to do with cursing all his life long, that 
though the pathos of the piece is worthy of the great poet, possibly 
the lines were written for his tomb by some one of his kindred or 
followers who had specia! reason for maintaining the grave in- 
violate, 

The lines inseribed over his wife are not so well-known. But 
they are worthy of a poet’s wife and a poet’s child; they show filial 


affection, which is always of the highest poetry, and an imagination | 


and thought not usually found in mortuary instriptions; 

** Heere lyeth interred the Body of Anne, wife of William Shakspeare, 
who dep ted this life,—the 6th; day of Augu. 1623 being of the age of 67 
yeares, 

* Ubera, tu mater, tu lac vitamque dedisti, 
Vae mihi pro tanto munere saxa dabo, 
Quam mallem amoveat lapidem bonus angel, ore 
Exeat, christi corpus, imago tua—— 
Sed nil vota valent venias cito Christe, resurget 
Clausa licet tumulo mater et astra petet.” 


To prevent mistakes, please let me say that the translation (not 
found on the tombstone), was not made by Shakspeare himself; but 
for want of a better I subjoin the following: 

Dear mother, milk and life thou gavest me; 
Woe’s mo,—-for such a gift a stone I pay. 
Would the good angel roll the stone from thee, 
And like the Lord’s, thy firm return, I pray; 
Prayers nought avail: undo, O Christ, the bars 
And raise my mother with thee to the stars. 

I know a religious newspaper, intended especially for circulation 
among the people is not the most appropriate place for Latin, 
and a talk about Latin; but I thought that not a few of your 
readers have some familiarity with that language, and would enjoy 
some allusion to it, or use of it. So Iam led to ask, have you seen 
the admirable works of our friend, Rev. Joseph H. Allen, prepared 
for young students of that language ? I chanced upon one of them 
a tew days since, and thought I had never seen anything in its line 
so good. I was exceedingly interested in finding in it the old Tes- 
tament story, whose simple language I studied when I was nine 
years old, and translations from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha;’’ and 
was still more amused by finding many extracts from ‘* Mother 
Goose.” How the babies, Cicero and Caesar, would have laughed 
and chirruped, if they could only have been dandled to these songs. 
And will not boys and girls of the present day get a new interest in 
the language, and find it far more easy to learn, when they read in 
that solemn and ancient tongue, which, dead itself, is scarce now 
ever read except upon a tombstone: 


* Thad a little husband, no bigger than my thumb,” 
E. B. 


MY QUEST. : 


Lone had I wavered ’twixt belief and doubt, 
This way and that, turning my faith about, 
To keep the truth, and sift the error out. 


But which was truth—which error? Could I read 
God’s hidden meanings in his word and deed 
Straight on, and squarely fashion out my creed ? 


Could I lift up my daring gaze on high 
And clearly his infinitude desery, 
Whose earthly government I read awry ? 


Seeking with anxious heart, though still in vain, 
To solve the mystery of sin and pain, 
Holding God’s image bound in earthly chain, 


“JT would” forever shackled by ‘‘ I must,’ 
Souls made for Heaven all fouled with earthly dust, 
And sin and sorrow rife—while He is just ! 


Such thoughts as these were ever at my side, 
Blind questionings that would not be denied, 
Problems I could not solve, nor thrust aside, 


Until at times I scaree could look above, 
And recognize his Fatherhood of love, 
Who made the yulture as he made the doye, 


And when in page of Holy Writ I sought 
Rest for my troubled and bewildered thought, 
I found more puzzling questions than I brought. 


Could J the prophet’s awful gift define, 
And with unerring finger draw the line 
Between man’s teachings and the lore divine ? 


Rightly the word of truth divide, and know 
Which things are types that heavenly forms do show 
And which but shadows of the shapes below ? 


Yet where both saint and sage had sought in vain 
Eyangelist and prophet to explain, 
My troubled spirit needs must seek again. 


I longed to hold a faith by reason tried, 
And, casting every half-belief aside, 
In certainties at last rest satisfied. 


But who can clear His motives’ tangled maze, 
Sure that no prejudice nor passion sways, 
Nor habit and the love of early days; 


So that with single heart and steady aim, 
Unswayed by human ties, or fear of blame, 
He may take on him the disciple’s name ? 


Too hard the task for me—I could not bind 
The throng of hopes and wishes in my mind, 
And calmly seek the truth I feared to find. 


So, sore perplexed, I wrestled with my heart, 
Loving the old beliefs too well to part, 
While fearing yet affection’s subtle art. 


My hold on truth seemed lessening day by day, 
The ancient landmarks failed to point the way; 
I could not reason, I could only pray 


That he who gladly hungry souls doth feed 
Might give me what was lacking to my need, 
And into ways of truth my footsteps lead. 


And while my strong desire to God I brought, 
That he would grant the light and peace I sought, 
These words of Christ sprang sudden to my thought 


** More blessed ’tis to give than to receive.” > 
No more—no mystic dogma to believe, 
Only a thread in each day’s life to weave; 


Only a common duty, in such wise 
Transfigured by new light, that straight my eyes 
Saw how above all truth true loving lies ; 


Saw that, forgetful of my own soul's need, 
Filling my life with gracious thought and deed, 
I might leave time—and God—to shape my creed. 


My prayer was answered; not as I had thought, 
Thad not found the knowledge that I sought, 
To live without it was the lesson taught. 


The end of all my long and weary quest 
Is only failure; yet a sense of rest, 
Of deep, unwonted quiet, fills my breast. 


And though some vexing doubts still hold their place, 
Yet is my faith no measure for His grace, 
Whose hand still holds me though He hide His faee. 


And day by day I think I read more plain 
This crowning truth, that, spite of sin and pain, 
No life that God has given is lived in vain; 


But each poor, weak, and sin-polluted soul 
Shall struggle free at last, and reach its goal, 
A perfect part of God’s great perfect whole, 


My heart believes—yet still I long for light; 
Surely the morning cometh after night, 
When Faith, the watcher, shall give place to sight! 


—Littell’s Living Age 


R. A. Procror has just given a lecture before the London Society of Arts 
showing an increase of the earth's crust by periodical showers of shooting 
stars; this however must be an insignificant addition because the meteors 
are generally so small; though in autumnal months the golden rain may 
be perpetual, still millions of years must pass before a foot 13 added to the 


earth’s diameter, 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


MADISON SQUARE. — 


O8 trees all a-throb and a-quiver 

With the stirring pulse ot the Spring, 

Your tops so misty against the blue, 

With the buds where the green not yet looks through, 
I know the beauty the days will bring, 

But your cloudy tops are a wonderful thing! 


Like the first faint streak of the dawning 
Which tells that the day is nigh ; 
Like the first dear kiss of the maiden, 
So absolute, though so shy; 
Like the joy divine of the mother 
Before her child she sees— 
So faint, so dear, and so blessed 
Are your misty tops, O trees! 


- ty I can feel the delicate pulses 
That stir in each restless fold 
Of leaflets and bunches of blossoms— 
The life that never grows old; 
Yet wait, ah wait, though they woo you— 
The sun, the rain-drops, the breeze: 
Break not too soon into verdure, 
O misty, beautiful trees ! 
—Anna C. Brackett, in the Evening Post. 


Some time ago a Mrs. D’Orbeney acquired’ in Egypt a papyrus, 
which ultimately found its way to the British Museum. On it was 
written: ‘‘ May the god Toth [god of literature] guard all the 
words contained in this seroll from destruction!’ The papyrus is 
a novel in two parts. One part is the story of Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s wife, under other names. The other is the story of Cinder- 
ella, except that the prince.traces out the girl with a lock of shin- 
ing hair, which matches hers alone, instead of with the shining 
slipper which fits her foot. One volume, possibly taken away by 
Moses along with Joseph’s bones, found its way into the Bible; the 
other, which perhaps was thought too secular, floating around the 
world, developed into the most popular of our fairy tales.—M. D. 
Conway in Cincinnati Commercial. 


CHAUNCEY WRIGHT was known to few persons, and intimately to 
very few. Those few alone knew that as he was one of the wisest, 
so he was one of the most attractive of men. Hewas, beyond most 
men who are called philosophers, a sincere and devoted lover of 
truth. His intellectual powers were extraordinary, and they were 
thoroughly trained. His faculty of acquiring knowledge was such 
that his vast scientific information was both a marvel anda delight, 
and he had, as Mr. Norton says, ‘‘a genius for reflection,” so that 
he was not only a reporter of other men’s thought, but an original 
investigator. His paper on the ‘‘Genesis of Species,” in reply to 
Mr. St. George Mivart’s attack upon the theory of natural selec- 
tion, was republished in England at the instance of Mr. Darwin, 
with whom Mr. Wright had the most friendly co.respondence.— 
Geo. Wm. Curtis in Harper’s Weekly. 


Do parents know the effects of bad literature upon their chil- 
dren’s health, both of mind and body ? It seems not, for they per- 
mit them, or often subscribe themselves, to such periodicals as the 
New York Weekly, Saturday Night, Fireside Companion, Saturday 
Journal, Family Story Paper, Chimney Corner, Waverly Magazine 
(the most injurious of all,—let parents carefully read the advertise- 
ments it prints), Boys of the World, Boys and Girls, Monroe's Girls 
and Boys, Boys of New York, Weekly Story Teller, and others too 
numerous to mention. In these the reader’s imagination is fed 
with tales of extraordinary adventure, daring exploits and sicken- 
ing sentiment. The authors and editors of such works, to whom 
God has given talent and the devil application, spread among the 
young people of the country a moral poison which brings boys to 
State prisons and the gallows, and girls to the brothels. It is not 
the fault of the young that they read impure tales and books, but 
that of parents, who fail to provide proper amusements at home, 
and who allow these periodicals to enter in their homes.—Corres- 
pondent of the Springfield Republican. 


‘THE Ritualists,”’ says the London Echo, ‘‘have decided on the 
formation of an entirely new communion, and to secede from the 
existing Church of England, it is said, on the 29th of May next.” 
** An archbishop and two bishops” are to be consecrated by ‘two 
foreign prelates”—we suppose these must be Mr, Reinkens and the 


Jansenist bishop—and, ‘‘in order to avoid transgressing the law of 
the Church,” they will take ‘‘ English episcopal titles which have 
lain long in desuetude.”’ Mr. Tooth is to be one of thethree. The 
missal and manual of the new sect has been printed. It contains 
directions for the administering of the Seven Sacraments ‘ap- 
pointed by the Roman and Greek Churches, with the three creeds 
now in use, and the Decalogue after the English form, thereby 
closely resembling the Liturgy in use by the Irvingites.” It is the 
inevitable fate of all non-Catholic sects to split up into fragments, 
and sooner or later this must be the fate of not only the Anglican 
church as it now is, but of the two bodies into which it is by this 
movement to be divided. The Ritualists have as good a right to 
set up in business on their own hook as had the founder of the sect 
from which they are about to separate. They number many thou- 
sands—their clergymen are highly educated, very zealous, and 
greatly beloved by their people. Their withdrawal from the Estab- 
lishment will be a severe blow to that institution, and will no doubt 
hasten the day of its disestablishment.— Catholic Review. 


MILLENNIAL doctrines and expectations have nearly always been 
prolific of mischief. Their evil impress is often manifest in our 
day. I mean the notion of a great change, a mighty revolution, 
which shall suddenly bring ‘‘ good times,” and deliver men without 
any toil or struggle of their own from the hard conditions of ordi- 
nary life. The chief modern development of the millennial idea is 
the worship of laziness. Many persons of uninstructed and unde- 
veloped minds are doing what they can to produce the belief that 
work is really unnecessary, and that if ‘‘things were managed as 
they should be,’’ nobody would have to work very hard. They 
have exalted indolence into a kind of philosophy. They call their 
faucies by fine names, and talk about what science will do for us, 
and how machinery is to do most of the world’s work. The influ- 
ence of these fantastical notions appears again and again in our 
time, in connection with ‘‘ views” regarding Finance, the relations 
between capital and labor, and various subjects belonging to Politi- 
cal Eeonomy. 

The study of History would inform such teachers that no great 
improvement in the condition or character of human life can come 
suddenly. Anything that we can possibly have in the near future 
must come by growth out of the present state of things. All hope 
of a millennium in the popular sense is idle and mischievous. The 
dreams of undeveloped souls are ignoble. ‘The world needs more 
work; work directed wisely and done heartily. No matter how 
rich a man is he ought to work, ought to earn his right to live by 
some useful employment. People who will not work ought not to 
have anything to eat.— Rev. J. B. Harrison in Vineland Independent. 


JOTTINGS. 


Mk. RUSKIN says that to be wise does not mean knowing how big the 
moon is. 


Rey. C. H. TInDELL has received calls from the Unitarian Societies in 
E. Wilton, N. H., and Athol, Mass. 


WE are compelled to postpone the publication of our second article on 
“The Halt in the March of Organized Liberalism,” until next week. 


TivERTON, R. I.—Rey. J. H. Wiggin is to supply the pulpit of the Liberal 
church in Tiverton, R. I., three months, He commenced his labors 
April 1st. 

BricHTon, Mass.—Mr, Brunton of the Cambridge Divinity School has 
been engaged to supply the pulpit of the 1st Parish, Brighton, Mass., 
till June. 


Tue publication of a new newspaper, which will express the views of 
the High Church party in England, will be begunin London on May1. It 
will be called The Daily Express. . 


Rey. L. H. MEApDs, of 2320 Catharine Street, Philadelphia, is anxious to 
settle as pastor of a Unitarian Society. He refers to Rev. Joseph May, of 
Philadelphia, and to John Fretwell, Jr., 15 Laight Street, New York. Mr. 
Meade has until recently been a minister of the Episcopal Church, 


We wish to call attention again to the “‘ Hospital Boxes,” at the ferries 
and railroad stations for the reception of papers, magazines, etc. , for 
gratuitous distribution. Do not fail to remember these when you find 
yourself overloaded with what is useless to you, but often of great value 
to others. 


THE North Middlesex Ministerial Association met in Lowell, Mass., 
Tuesday, March 27, with Rev. Mr. Seward. An able essay, on ‘‘ Ideals,” 
was read by Rey. W. H. Spencer of Haverhill, Mass. This was followed 
by an interesting discussion participated in by all the ministers present. 
A bountiful collation was served in the ladies’ parlor of the church. The 
next meeting of this association will be held in Ashby in June, Rey, J, J, 
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Twiss was chosen essayist for that occasion, and Rey. F. E. Kittredge 
substitute. 


AN advertisement in a recent London Times shows the practical form 
which the efforts to suppress extravagance at funerals has taken in Eng- 
land. The notice reads thus: ‘‘ Funeral Company (Limited), 28 New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Reformed funerals without appointments; 
broughams instead of mourning coaches ; improved cars instead of 
hearses.” Another advertisement in the same number of The Times calls 
attention to the ‘ patent earth-to-earth coffins” of another “reform 
burial ” company. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, will publish hereafter a quarterly rec- 
ord of current literature with the title Putnam’s Library Companion. It 
will be in effect a quarterly continuation of this firm’s well-known biblio- 
graphical hand-book, ‘The Best Reading,” and ils purpose will be in each 
number to give a complete classifled list of the best and most important 
books in each department which have been published during the quarter, 
with the authors’ and publishers’ names, prices, etc., and with brief notes 
where notes are necessary. 


SomkE startling revelations have lately been made by Bishop Dupanloup 
respecting the supply of priests for village churches in France. He 
stated that in twenty-seven out of the seventy dioceses into which France 
is divided, no fewer than 1,933 congregations are without priests, and the 
state of things in the remaining forty-three diocuses is no better. He be- 
lieved that 3,493 priests were required to fill the vacancies over the whole 
country, and since the Church had become poor there was no hope of get- 
ting rich men to take orders. He deplored the fact that the average in- 
come ofa country curé was not above 900 franes, although 1,500 francs 
(£60) was the least on which a man could live with any degree of com- 
fort.— Exchange. 


Tue meeting of the New York and Hudson River Conferences yesterday, 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, was largely attended and interest- 
ing and spirited thoughout. The sermon was preached on Tuesday 
evening by Rey. Geo. L. Chaney of Boston. All Souls’ Church, Newark, 


is about to occupy a newhall, Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian Church in Troy. The Unitarian Churches in Newark, 
Newburgh, Harlem and Montclair are at present without pastors. A scheme 
for the better organization of the Conference was reported by the Presi- 
dent and a committee of five appointed to consider it and report at the 
next meeting. After luncheon an interesting paper on Miss Octavia Hill’s 
work among the London poor was read by Rey. W. H. Fish, Jr. We 
shall give amore detailed account of the meeting next week. 


Dr. Winks in sketching the different systems of prison discipline now 
in existence, claims that the Crofton is far better than any of ours. He 
shows the necessity of work, education and religion for the prisoner’s 
reformation, He insists that the prisoner should be allowed to choose his 
work; should be permitted to lay up some of the fruits of his toil; should 
have a broader education than at present, so that he may at last be re- 
leased with a little money to begin life anew, with fixed habits of labor, 
with a force of character he never knew before. It is claimed that the 
existing system is the worst ever known, It is needlessly wasteful of 
money, wasteful of opportunity, wasteful of discipline, wasteful of every- 
thing. No ordinary prisoner can be patient under it when he sees greater 
criminals than himself feasted, indulged in laziness, luxuriating with 
drink—all of which was proved at Sing Singin regard to Stokes, Simmons, 
and Rea. Z H. 


Advertisement. 


WE were exposed last week to a pitiless storm, that wet our feet and 
stockings, and indeed our person all over. In fact we took a cracking 
cold, which brought sore throat and severe symptoms of fever. The good 
wife asserted her authority, plunged our feet in hot water, wrapped us in 
hot blankets, and sent our faithful son for a bottle of AYER’s CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL. It is a splendid medicine—pleasant to take and did the job. We 
slept soundly through the night and awoke well the next morning. We 
know we owe our quick recovery to the Pectoral, and shall not hesitate 
to recommend it to all who need such a medicine.—Tehuacana (Texas) 
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Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


~ STAINED GLASS 


IN THE WORLD'S COMPETITION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The MEDAL and DIPLOMA were 
awarded to 


FITZPATRICK & CO, 


For the MOST ARTISTIC and Best Figure and Ornamen- 
tal Church Windows, in all the varieus styles 
of this beautiful art. 
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formation on application to 
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_N.B.—THE PRIZE WINDOWS NOW FOR SALE, 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalled for the 
toilet and the bath. 


Noartificialandde- 
\Yceptive odors to 
j cover common and 
{deleterious ingro- 
3 dients. After years 
§ of scientific expor- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


Three Dollars per year,in advance. Clergymen, 
Two Dollars per year. Postage, Twenty Cents 


per year, in advance. Remittances should be made by AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY 


Registered Letter or by Post-Office Money Order, or Draft 


A» English gentleman who 


is about to establish an 


ment tho manu- 
facturer of B, 7. Bab= 
=| Ditt’s Best Soap has 

* : = ——— perfected and now 
offers to the public The FINEST J0ILbi SOAP in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used tn tts manufacture, 

For Use in the Nursery it hae No Equal, 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents, 

Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 


= : = 
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Odice, PARK BANK BUILDING, 214 Broadway. ss 
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im England, and to undertake the representatton of 
American Manufacturers at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
seeks an American partner with a capttal of from 5,000 to 
10,000 dollars. Address FIELD, care of James Littlejohn, 
Esq.. P. O. Box 2703, New York City. 


*“*Sulphuret Oil of Roses,”—An External Remedy, 
almost miraculous in its effect. By absorption it eradi- 
cates Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness and 
Throat Diseases, Sufferers failing to give this remedy a 
trial do themselves positive injustice. Price, 14 0z., 50 cts.; 
2 oz., $3.00. FLAVILLE, BRO, & CO., Proprietors, 30 
Franklin St., Boston. s@>N. B.—An Energetic Agent 
wanted in each Town. 
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@@For Sale by all Druggists. ce 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, for Adu'ts and 
Children of bothsexes; ex. 
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Ciildren and Students. 
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land Shoulder Brace 
©o., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
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Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace. 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail 
ers. Beware of imitations and 
fringements. 
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New Haven, Conn, 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


-OF THE- 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


INoOs. 346 and 3483 Broadwary. 
JANUARY, Isr, 1877. 
ANIOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS, JAN. |, 1876, Aide nt de ies a ee eee ae ee 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


» » «+ « $30,166,902 69 


PLOMUUME av. am Melasaiaes aeisasinn ey cists dai sis sss s cet psioletas mame eon er emt hee ec Re astelalale wie. aya laye sist ieyeteine career ee tetas $5,910,540 87 

Interest received and accrued................. cic gateieels sate seis baless gis a eee ee dicot as a mM BoAns steel: $2,164,080 81 

ess amount accrued January W 0 18765)..... sicesisacunciie sn suncenke. aoa cee eee nie aloha Sle « Seeen salah meee 257,130 86—1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 82 

£1) ¢:] os conar aon Odo Gros 2h GaN Sne iene aeae Br ScrM near nm caeiaichs. cancicth « nroodoun bobatuasue ncodoes sacar suhoce soo nok. $37,984,693 51. 

DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 

MOshGs by deaths, 6 iu)... Serres merece siamicle Ops SEE Ce CEG EARLE Tan ee cee Wisin ele lols bys ahaa ces cea Stee eee Riana $1,547,618 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies. .............2.cessesce cee a vik oS eiddiela ts ON alete + ates ois RRA ras ee TIE 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and re-insurances..........-......0.es0ee He eA OOH OOOn MISA Neto not. = ah acee 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physician’s fees................. lay ain tare fe bias ketal agatha ae Ee ee 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................ av Gis atu Ghai a Ra ee nals ee aL En Sa 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks..............0..scceseeeseces veee aye lava a salleTR As te lsat (ase ee REAL Re 140,232 32 

On OUDGr SLOGEB. S.!cn. Meaisteete: es eis caspian a aoa 6 bin eres ELE CR Ee Peete ERIS Ie nas Od Sad ee: Sele 65,307 19—$5,253,795 31 
TE OL Al oie sicgmrcath, cdo ate nu clea tin pein chp eden Chae ane rene ee ey eee aol a.c42 ba ebe al cigs era ersten bts taaaac angina oeeTS eat PRCT TNE $32,730,898 20 

ASSETS. 

Cashin Trust Company,ain banks, and on/hand mac eaeece assesses ee hier eb ees Ce ee oe $1,427,933 18 

Inyested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, (market yalue $10,811045:.67) Sx. sa tert cometeres see memoehs 9,730,529 91 

REGU QStAbO, 5. Avis ahi * wenn Pere osehe ang algal ajeie = efeeiesee aie Ticlyait AY Re A tice cy ee ee coe ee Se 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amounting to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by 
competent parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably expect to realize at least its cost. 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to 


the company, as ‘additional’collateral security) \.,. 2. :..es.6 sas meet ads cose cee ae ee ee ee ee 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on exiting policies, (the reserve held by the company on these polices amounts to 9, 009; 400) sre cc ncn ease 781,585 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent Lo Jdan. 1, dOiiccns,ctenwc sce ete cee nee ee 432,695 40 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and eollection, (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000 
included. in Habilities isk. ee seo.-hsg Meeks - her seciate es) «te eeee a etre oe totes eee en 125,027 15 
Agents’, Palanoes., cs: 22 sass op MB aoe oe he pete es oe eee a ee ee sis ristolals oiaialavataln obs Melo eee ates aac eto 36,154 19 
A.ccruéd interest on investments ito Jamuryad, 1977 2-c0. oct pence etch ar cka EERE Eee ein ee een eee eee 300,558 68—32, 730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. 
Iixcess of market value of securities over cost 


§ a faie/ngiaia Siaiwial Nie es ofa stu n gti oo wake eign om /s ic Malo cis, assisla @EUT- IC IsIE)s eee air ram) ae Ee 580,515 76 
CASH ASSETS, VANIi1 SBI 7.6 seonc 05s fines obs pee eee eee dance ene Ree RI ts 3s ods TA chs ae tes ae $33,311,413 96 
Appropriated as follows: ! 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan.1, 1877. 2.0... 202.6. sce. 0e-ccesrecc cece scans wie wipln's gate’ la naar Malate fae epee pete siete ie iie $314,440 98 
Reported losses‘awaiting proot,GkG. -...ti a sons te rene ene clon ae aerate cine rane ee eCOn oe EEE TE EE Eee 201,152 21 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-par- 
tivipating/at'S per cont. Carlisle; net premiumyy. 5. oy cee eee eet. ae. sc, coment acu oe eee an ee 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies 
Of Mab ClAB8 ou) oan tab brgee s » Heme det Seis cman nib tue Ree na ek ta oh eee, eee ee Reon a 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in‘advamces 0.4.0.0 aise h eds ease eees Dieeieie aah ths eS ah Lele MIR IMs aiken cele nisin ania nese ce ae 17,038 32—80,684,597 96 
Divisible mirplus ats’ per cont cena seeeiie cutee css cet ewlon ween cee eee ented LIOR Teh pe ae: Bin Bre ee ete tes ‘ ns $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over 


= 5 = «© «2 « 4 $5,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend available on settlement of next anpual 


premium to participating policies proportionate to their contribution to surplus, The cash value of the reyersion may be used in such settlement 
if the policy-holders so elect. 


During the year 6,514 policies have been issued, insuring $20,062,111. 


Number of policies in foree January 1, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of policies in foree January 1, 1877, 45,421 
Amount at risk January 1, 1876 
«Amount at risk January 1, 1877 


SHPUMS ssp Riker als Gina's otolais wich old wine Mtianttac Ceeemiric es Mies Coben ee oe set ee weno seen er tees anions scnnevacee es 026,132,119 00 
127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES; 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, Davip Dows, Isaac C. KENDALL, 
‘DANIEL §. MInuEr, JOHN Matrs, Wo. H. APPLETON, 
‘ROBERT B. Couns, WILLIAM BARTON, Loomis L. WHITE, 
‘VHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., WiLutaAM A. Boots, 4 H. B. CuaFnin, 
[. F, Seymour, C. R. Bogurt, M. D., GEORGE A. OsGoop, 
HENRY BOWERS, °*  EpWARD Marti, JNO. M. Furman, 


WILLIAM H. BEERs. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. Banta, Cashier. D,. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CoRNELIUS R. Bogert, M. D., CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Medical Examiners. 
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HOW ARD 
IBS SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL eee, 


Cash Capital $500,000.—-Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures rroperty against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable serms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS : 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
JOHN A. SWIFT, JOHN L. RTE 
JAMES R. TAYLOR. GEORGE W. LBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Ae J. WH 


CHARLES beak 

HENRY I. ARBEY, 

WILLIAM IL WISNER, DMUND. PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. See’y. 


RENEWERS 


Tus standard article is compound- 
ed with the greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and as 
satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its 
youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching 
and dandruff. It gives the head a 
cooling, soothing sensation of great 
comfort, and the scalp by its use 
becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores 
the capillary glands to their normal 
vigor, preventing baldness, and mak- 
ing the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been 
found so effectual or desirable. 

A. A. Hayes, M.D., State Assayer 
of Massachusetts, says, ‘*The con- 
stituents are pure, and carefully se- 
lected for excellent quality ; and I 
consider it the Brest PrerarATION 
for its intended purposes.” 

Price, One Dollar. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 
This elegant preparation may be 
relied on to change the color of the 
beard from gray or any other undesir- 
able shade, to brown or black, at dis- 
cretion. Itis easily applied, being in 
one preparation, and quickly and ef- 
fectually produces a permanent color, 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 


Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO., 


NASHUA, N.H. 
Gold by all Druggists, and Dealors in Modlolneds 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
U 4 vor 
SAMPLES FREE. 

A pomsncuns extract of Rock Rose aad Stillingia is a 
powerful Blood Purifier. The life is the blood ; it is the 
centre of our being. Probably no onc is free from taint in 
our day and generation, therefore the great need of such a 
remedy. This remedy is prompt in ell ordinary cases; in 
extraordinary cases itis a vegetable calomel, yet perfectly 
harmless to all, and more than pleasant to ta Sample 
bottle sent free to 
cee DR, O. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey 

ity 


$663 Soe in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
e free H. HALLETT & CO,, Pertland, Maine. 


$12 & day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & §CO., Angusta, Maine” 


LAMAR 
|X SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.: 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value, .. . 300, 232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stouks Collateral. .13 3.00 00 
ponte and Mortgages on Brick Dwell Ae 


ings 
Bills Receivable for Inland’ Prem’s - « 2,465 94 


Premiums in course of collection , 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated at 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, fee’y. 


HOM E 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . c e 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . é é 243,402 24 
Net Surplus c cj : . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


$6,104,650 32 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASHIN BANS op ccstvcces <st~saateesies cteaslenie $342,31L 22 
BONDS AND SRR nerd BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL E TE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,473 00 
UNITED STATES $ToCKS QusnkEe VALUE) 2, 517, 625 UO 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE). 286,602 50 


STATE AND CITY BONDS MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877 72,997 65 


BALANCE IN HAND OF AGEN 153,416 65 


REAL ESTATE 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 8,330 26 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
LAIN IMEC ROU wacleitay decesvaersnsdeekasnqcav at $242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UN PALD\ 0 «cc P sje dosleisiesin clei = siesteow 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, eel 


AGENTS & double their money selling ‘Dr. 
Chase’s Jmproved ($2.00) Receipt 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


vie he 
per day athome. Samples worjh $5 tree. 


$9 to $20. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES 


Consumption, that scourge of humanity, is the great 
dread of the human family, in all civilized countries. 


I feel confident that I am in possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 
positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 
welcome concomitants, viz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Debitity, &c., §-c. Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
as a busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 
of the Old and New World, has taught me the yalue of this 
Medicine in the cure of all Throat and Lung Complaints. 

Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, giving symptoms, they shall 
be putin possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall haye the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
cases successfully treated. full directions lor prepara- 
tion and use, and all necessary advice and instructions for 
successful treatmeat at your own home, will be received 
by you by return mail, free of charge, by addressing 


DR. JOHN S. BURNETT, 
167 Jefferson Street, 


LovIsvILLE, Ky, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CQ 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest unti] redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January ist, 1877. 


Capitan: a.c.0:csks otcleeeissice corer $1,000,000 00 

Gross: Surplusss.ijocses. days reves 15 492,902.98 

Gross ASSOtS.s..2 ayes cieren ee $2,792, 902 92 
OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, Breap- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office, es +. 12414 Court 8t 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, -..s.. 98 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to ayail themseciyes of the 
protection afforded by the Prexrx Insurance Company 
against the destructive ravages of FrrE,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM RL CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[FE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


NEW ~¥ ORK, 


nana $6,590,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy- ‘holders; has 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
vilities ; eas aratio of $120 Assets for every $100 Liabili 
New York Standard of Valuation, 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives at the mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE Aas RATES OF THIS €0M 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President, Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


eh ee et Assistant Secretaries. 


B55 ° B77 bo viokan i Augusta, Malney 
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ESTABLISHED 1859, 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 


Manufacturing J ewelers, 
12 Marpen Lanz, New York. 


UP-STAIRS. 


RINGS A SPECIALTY. 


Fine Solid Cameo, Amethyst and Onyx Rings in great 
variety. 

400 Patterns Hard Solder Rings, Stamped and warranted 
16 karats Fine. 

Fine Cameo, Coral and Gold Sets, Lockets, &c., &c. 


QTHARNS & BEALE, 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Good News! Good News! 


A Sabbath School Song Book of great beauty, by R. M. 
McIntosh, is undediably one of the best, and is already 
pepular. Price 35 cents. 


SARONI’S THEORY OF HARMONY. 


($1.25). Justout. A thorough and excellent work. Is 
commended to all who wish to study the science, as the 
maker has, ina large degree, the talent of making diffi- 
cult things easy to understand. 


The School Song Book ! 


A new and superior Class Book for Normal Schools and 
Female Seminaries, is compiled by one perfectly familiar 
with the needs of such Schools. By C. Everest. Price, 
60 cts.; $6 per doz. 


JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. 


Is a bright and attrac- 
Sure to please, !rom the 
(31.25, Bds.; $1 


By J. M. Chadwick. Just out. 
tive short Oratorio or Cantata. 
story, as wellas the attractive music. 
Paper,) 

Hither book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO,, 
843 Broadway, Suecesors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


[HE BUTLER HEALTH 


LIET EXERCISE. 


Commendel by Highest Medical Authority. 


A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
Exercise, adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
Health. 

Principal Office, Spacious and weil ventilated, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, NO, 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET, 


PARLORS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Call, or address 


BROXHOLM & ELLIOTT, 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


No. 12 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 


/ V1 orders executed neatly, and with dispatch. 


GLOBE MUTUAL 
| pars INSURANCE CO. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
JAS, F. BURNS, Sup’t. Agents. 


Nos. 345 and 347 BRQADWAY, N. Y. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1876. 
Surplus to Policy-Holders. 


$4,981,573 73 
523,652 69 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
issued. 


A careful examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of 
Insurance is invited. A new and peculiarly attractive 
feature. 


Every reasonable advantage giveu to Policy-holders. 


Premiums and Losses Paid in Cash. 


No Restrictions on Travel in the United 
States and Europe, 
Avents apply at the Home Office. 


COMMON SENSE 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS. 


Everybody’s Favorite 
Rocker. 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by 
many to be one 
of the desirable 
th ngs of earth, 
Where one is 
rid of fatigue 
and weariness, 
and can bear 
with tedious vis 
itors and com- 
monplace re- 
marks, and 
when left to his 
own reflections 
he finds himself 
amid a Society 
of Phantoms 
and Visions suit- 
ed to his mind. 


Those in need of sucha Chair will please send stamp 
for Llustrated Circulars and Price List to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Be careful that the chairs are stampetl with my name 
in full; others are imitations. 
For sale by Furniture Dealers in New York and at 
218 Fuiton street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


()VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


[Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 

The Higher Reverence. 

God on our Side. 

Man and the Bible. 

The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 

The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 

A Rational Church, 

Economy and Waste. 

Immortal Life. 

Idealizing the Real. 

The Coming Man. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St, 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 


each and postage. 
Best !!! 


Simplest! Surest !! 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


,DOMESTIC™ 


SEWING MACHINE 


the most satisfactury machine ever offered to families, 

It makes a double-thread lock-stitch; has the Automatic, 
self-regulating Tension and Take-up, conical steel bear 
ings, compensating journal, and is noiseless. 

It does not fatigue the muscles or irritate the nerves; sews 
every fabric, and has never failed to give perfect satisfac- 


tion. 


ZhHRO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


With WATER, MILK and 
BUTTER COOLER. 
The best Meal and Ice-Keep- 
erin the world. 

Send for Book. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 West 23d St.,N.Y. 


LEWIS G. J ANES, Proprietor. 


ROSES 


_tra plants from large pots for immediate blooming, (some 


Commercial Nurseries. The 
best are the cheapest. 


of them already in bud), #8 por doz. by Express. Smaller 


piants by mail very cheap. 

Roses. 

and Plants. Send for our circulars before buying. 
Address, w. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE 


(Shildhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 
By EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 


Splendid imported Tree 


In Cloth, 75 cents. 
Will be mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 
Address, Publisher of Inquirer, Box 109, New York. 


A Specialty at the Roches6er 


Hardy Hybrid Perpetuals, ex- 


All kinds of hardy Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837, 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
J with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanouzen & Tier, 102 K. 2d St., Cincinnata. 


Glo ——anws 
Li —— MS 


THE “ BEST.” 


WARRANTED. 
Agents Wante1. pane by Mail. 
A. H, Singer, (83.50.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 
PER CENT NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed, We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no investor through us ever did or ever will 
get an acre of land under foreclosure, Send tor particu- 
lars and references, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broadway, 
New York 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free, 
HENRY McSHANE & CoO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cheep, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


sae SEND FOR PBICE LIST. 


I 
J. A. BENDALL. 


i. 
iid 
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Cn the First cf May next, THE INQUIRER will remove 
to new rooms at 47 Lafayette Place, immediately oppo- 
site the Astor Library. 


Ayoruer terrible calamity occurred yesterday morning in 
the burning of the Southern Hotel in St. Louis, entailing the 
loss of many lives—how many it is as yetimpossible to guess. 


_ It is a singular incident of the affair that Kate Claxton, the 


grand-daughter of a survivor of the Richmond Theatre dis- 
aster, and herself recently saved from the burning of. the 
Brooklyn Theatre, should also haye been among those deliv- 
ered, from death on this occasion. 


Tr will doubtless be refreshing to many others as it was to 
us, in taking up last week’s issue of Harper’s Weekly to find 
Mr. Nast with a thoroughly good honest subject for his 
frontispiece. The amount of wrong-headed foolery of which 
he has been guilty within the past three or four years, is 
frightful to realize. ‘lo those who have not seen the special 
cartoon to which we refer, we will say that it is a crude rep- 
resentation of Uncle Sam pointing to the White House as 
the symbol of civil power, and replying to two deputations, 
one of Irish and the other of Germans, “ If you come simply 
as Americans, this is the place. But if you persist in your 
distinct nationality, you must call at the State Department, 
where all foreign affairs are considered.” 


Tue decision of the U. S. Supreme Court reversing the de- 
cision of the Court below, and finally decreeing that a million 
and a half of dollars must be returned to the National Trea- 
sury before any distribution is made to the stockholders in 
the Centennial Exhibition enterprise, will probably not be 
relished by our Philadelphia friends, but will be recognized 
elsewhere as in accordance with the common understanding 
of the law authorizing the loan. It is perhaps also not an 
inappropriate judgment upon the policy which first obtained 
a charter on the express condition that no money should be 
culed for, and then lobbied zealously until the money was 
obtained. However, we have good reason’to be thankful to 
these same Philadelphia friends for their magnificent pluck, 
and can afford to forget the other thing, 


Accorpixe to a statement made by the Commissioners of 
Accounts, the Treasurer of St. John’s Guild has had a singu- 
larly free and easy way of keeping his record of the money 
contributed by a generous public for distribution among the 
poor. It appears further that the said Treasurer considers 
that much injustice has been done him by the Commissioners, 
and that he thinks he could at any time have stated precisely 
what amount of money belonging to the charitable fund re- 
mained in his hands. It is however very justly hinted on 
the other side, that in modern times it is considered desirable 
that accounts should be so kept that a disinterested party, or 
a party adversely interested may be able to understand 
them quite as well as the official, and that where accounts are 
not so kept the party who is negligent lays himself open to 
what is popularly called “ misconstruction.” 


A tarcr meeting was held on Saturday evening to take 
action in support of the Constitutional Amendments recently 
proposed by the Municipal Commission. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Secretary Evarts, and a committee of 
fifteen, composed of Dorman B. Eaton, Jackson S. Schultz, 
Abram 8. Hewitt, Oswald Ottendorfer and other distinguished 
citizens, was appointed to give expression to the feeling of 
the meeting, spread information among the people, ete. The 
movement in favor of the proposed changes in city govern- 
ment is becoming quite strong, and is apparently nearly 
unanimous, notwithstanding that the signers of the call for 
the meeting above alluded to are said to represent accumu- 
lated capital to the extent of three hundred millions of dol- 
lars, and are therefore presumably all “robbers.” 

Meantime we learn from the New Age that a movement is 
on foot in Boston looking to the abolition of taxation, so 
there is still some possibility of a return to a state of 
absolute barbarism. Let not the friends of untrammelled 
freedom be discouraged. 


Iris a subject of rejoicing that Mr. Chamberlain finally 
decided that discretion was the better part of valor, and de- 
termined quietly to withdraw from the contest for the South 
Carolina Governorship when the day arrived for the removal 
of the squad of United States troops which formed the basis 
of his administration. That he used the occasion to make a 
violent partisan address instead of doing what in him lay to 
aid in the restoration of harmony among the people of the 
State is perhaps natural and may be pardoned him consider- 
ing the difficulties of the situation in which he has been 
placed and the kind of men with whom he has been most 
closely associated, though it cannot but be regretted. We 
have every disposition to believe that he has been conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to do his duty. And knowing how 
foolish conscientious men can sometimes be under the most 
favorable circumstances, we ought not to be surprised when 
they prove themselves unwise under the most unfavorable. 

At latest accounts the determination of Mr. Packard 
seemed to be weakening under the persistence of the visiting 
commission, and we are strongly in hopes that the time is 
not distant when there will be no longer a Southern ques- 
tion, but simply a question of good government through the 
length and breadth of the land. 
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Ws republish this week the whole of Dean Stanley’s inter- 
esting valedictory address at St. Andrews. It will not be 
assumed that we do so because we endorse all his opinions, 
as for instance those with regard to the Establishment, and 
others which it is unnecessary to particularize. We publish 
it because as a whole it is sound and good, but more especi- 
ally because it seems to indicate that the biographer of Ar- 
nold has regained some of the vigor of his youth, and because 
we think his address significant of the present attitude of an 
important section of the Established Church. There is nothing 
narrow in his insistence upon the essential progressiveness of 
religion, or in such words as these : “ We often hear of the 
reconciliation of theology and science. It is not reconcilia- 
tion that is needed, but the recognition that they are one and 
indivisible. Whatever enlarges our ideas of nature enlarges 
our ideas of God.” “ Whatever tends to elevate the virtue, 
the purity, the generosity of the student, is his religion. 
Whatever debases the mind, or corrupts the heart, or hard- 
ens the conscience, under whatever pretext, however specious, 
is infidelity of the worst sort.” ‘ Not to the Synod of Dort, 
but to the aspirations of the excommunicated Spinoza, was 
vouchsafed the clearest glimpse into the nature of the Deity.” 

Next week we hope to be able to give parts of Principal 
Tulloch’s valuable essay in the Contemporary Review for 
March, on the “ Progress of Religious Thought in Scotland.” 


Sitver has advanced again to 54d. per ounce in gold. 
The price of gold has been slowly rising for some days, 
and it is now quoted at 1052 to 1057. At the same time we 
learn that there is a prospect of a resumption of the sale of 
gold for the purpose of providing the Treasury with needed 
currency. This is bad news for those who see the necessity 
of accumulating gold, but it is offset in a degree by the deter- 
mination of the Secretary to set apart a sufficient amount of 
ereenbacks.to provide for the redemption of silver issued in 
excess of the fractional currency destroyed. We shall be 
happy to hear of the first sale by the Treasury of bonds for 
gold, independent of the funding operations. In the mean- 
time it is not satisfactory to hear from Washington that fu- 
ture appointments to positions in the Treasury Department 
are to be made from the West and South until the balance 
of power is reached ; in other words, until a proportional 
distribution of positions has been made. It seems, however, 
that this is in accordance with the law, and we are for the 
enforcement of the law while it remains upon the statute 
book, even though it be as silly as this one is. 

A heavy fallin the Stock Market took place yesterday, with 
large sales of coaland other speculative stocks, the heaviest 
dealings having been in Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern. The trouble was precipitated by a break in Northwest 
and the failure of a prominent Wall Street house, and at the 
close of the day thie market was feverish, with much uncer- 
tainty as to immediate results. 


DELIBERATE OBFUSCATION OF IDEAS. 


Onz of the most alarming signs of the times in the sphere 
of thought is the habit prevalent among educated men, who 
certainly ought to be above such double dealing, of deliber- 
ately obscuring, by a resort to loose figures of speech, or by 
the use of words of doubtful meaning, the lines by which 
alone one idea may be clearly distinguished from another. 
The difficulty of thinking clearly would seem under all cir- 
cumstances to be naturally sufficiently great to keep people 
of superior intelligence from deliberate attempts or com- 
plicity in attempts to make it more so. But what do 


‘guides for the young? 


we see? Prominent men in religious and even in scientific 
circles persistently lending themselves to the very unworthy 
and pernicious business of giving aid and comfort to the 
popular fallacy that “one thing is as true as another, and no 
truth is of much importance any how.” 

For such confusion of thought as is natural, from the 
general imperfection of human knowledge, experience and 
powers of perception, mankind can feel only a submissive re- 
eret which should have in it something of quickening to bet- 
ter thinking. But however such confusion may be regarded, 
it is not necessarily our fault, however much we may consider 
it our misfortune. 

But what shall we say of that “confusion worse con- 
founded” which is neither natural nor accidental, but the 
result either of a deliberate attempt to mislead and perplex 
or of a lazy and cowardly habit of shirking the labor of exact 
statement? Are those who persistently lend themselves to 
this sort of work, whether with or without purpose, to be 
regarded as worthy of the fullest confidence and esteem ? 
Can they properly be recommended as safe teachers and 
Does not the habit of suppression 
and evasion in thought lead naturally and inevitably to sup- 
pression and evasion in conduct? To blurt out our opinions 
at all times and in all places, regardless of surroundings and 
possible consequences is certainly most selfish and unwise, but 
when appealed to for our private judgment or opinion, why 
should we lie about it either by suppression or evasion? 
It is disheartening to think how common this sort of cow- 
ardly and thoughtless dishonesty is, and how evil and per- 
vasive in its consequences. 

To say that the motive which prompts this deliberate 
obfuscation is generally a good one does not excuse the 
offender for culpable infidelity to the obligation of intellec- 
tual honesty. For example:—Your friend comes to consult 
you concerning some important point of religious faith, about 
which he has grave doubts. You are perfectly clear in your 
own position, and full of a living faith in its correctness, but 
through fear of shocking and undermining still further his tot- 
tering and superficial faith, you shirk the labor and responsi- 
bility of a full and frank talk with him, emphasize the unities 
and suppress the differences of faith, and send him off with 
the false impression that you are as much at one with him 
in your theology and philosophy as you are in your hearty 
good will. Haveyou thus dealt wisely or honestly with him ? 
Have you helped him out of his intellectual difficulties, or 
simply helped to thicken his mental fog? Are the bonds of 
true friendship strengthened or weakened by this sort of 
false dealing? Have you not been false both to yoursel 
and to him, and all for the sake of saving yourself and pos- 
sibly your friend a little passing discomfiture at the expense 
of his intellectual and spiritual life? 

It would be easy to multiply such illustrations indefinitely, 
but this one will serve for all. The question we wish to put 
to our readers is, Are we not in great danger of ignoring, in 
our zeal for religious fellowship with all mankind, the equal 
obligation of -fidelity to our intellectual convictions. Does 
charity to the opinions of others require that we should 
carefully obliterate the letter of our opinions and fall back 
upon symbols as the only important or tolerable expressions 
of ideas ? 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 


By the death of Walter Bagehot at the age of forty-five 
not only the financial but the more general reading and 
thinking world has suffered a grievous loss, and one for 
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which few in America were at all prepared by any knowledge 
of his failing health. Our natural expectation was that he 
would live atleast another score of years and add consider- 
ably to the amount of benefit already represented by his 
name. The particulars of his death have not yet come to 
hand, nor any biographical notice of him, and yet I can- 
not forbear to write at once some little testimony of my grat- 
itude to one who has been to me, as I am sure he has been to 
many, a real helper in the range of topics which was charac- 
teristic of his mind. 

Best known in England and America as the editor of the 
London Economist, the general reader in America has had 
more direct acquaintance with him in the pages of his three 
books, “Lombard Street,” “Physics and Politics,” and “The 
English Constitution,” than in the editorial columns of the 
paper which has been the principal organ of his usefulness. 
Of these- books “ Lombard Street” is of course the most 
characteristic, being the outcome of his editorial and practi- 
cal experience of financial operations for many years. It ig 
a comprehensive and luminous exhibition of the monetary 
principles and practices of the London business world. The 
Economist was started in 1843 by Mr. Bagehot’s father-in- 
law, James Wilson. It represented better than any other 
journal the ascendency of material interests in the politics of 
Great Britain, between the reform measures of forty years 
ago and those of the last decade. Mr. Bagehot succeeded 
his father-in-law as its editor in 1860, and in his hands its 
influence and authority have been even greater than in the 
hands of its founder. His position with regard to our own 
affairs during the civil war is well expressed in an article con- 
cerning him in the Nation of April 5, to which I would refer 
the reader for a careful estimate of his services as a financial 
journalist. ‘*‘ America,” it says, “owes him great respect and 
gratitude for his honest treatment of her civil war. He began 
on the Southern side, on the same general grounds which in- 
fluenced Mr. Gladstone at that period, but his eyes were 
gradually opened to the true nature of the contest, his sym- 
pathies enlisted on the side of right principles, and his calm 
judgment satisfied not only that the North must certainly 
prevail in the end, but that it was better for England and for 
the world that-it should prevail. The integrity of this unin- 
fluenced conversion won for Mr. Bagehot the warm friendship 
of many Americans. Since the war the Hconomist has, in 
America, entirely supplanted the Times as the representative 
of financial opinion in Kurope; yet during all those years of 
heated railway speculation, when a word in its columns 
would have made the fortune of any enterprise seeking Eng- 
lish capital, the integrity of its judgements was never ques- 
tioned, and it has never even been suspected of improper in- 
fluences. Nor has its place in American confidence been 
won by any flattery of our country or its institutions. In all 
its discussions of our affairs there has been a manifest desire 
to get at the truth and to speak it fearlessly.” 

My own acquaintance with his writings dates from the 
days of the admirable National Review to which he and 
Martineau and Hutton were the three contributors, for whose 
contributions a little band of us at Cambridge watched with 
the liveliest interest. Several of his contributions were pub- 
lished in a volume after the death of the review, as also were 
Mavtineau’s and Hutton’s. Latterly the Fortnightly Review 
has been the organ of such more extended expression of his 
views as was not so well suited for the columns of the Hcono- 
mist. His “ Physics and Politics” having the good fortune 
to be printed as one of the International Scientific Series has 
probably had the widest circulation of any of his books, and 


most suggestive, if not the most instructive volume of the 
International series. The substance of the book is not very 
exactly prefigured in its title. It is in reality the application 
of the Darwinian ideas of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest to the development of communities and nations. 
Under such chapter-headings as “The Preliminary Stage,” 
“The Uses of Conflict,” “Nation Making,” “The Age of 
Discussion,” and “Verifiable Progress,” Mr. Bagehot sets forth 
his philosophy of history and of prehistoric times, and really 
manages to throw more light upon the underlying principles 
than Buckle and Lecky and Draper et id omne genus. The 
more is the pity that he could not have lived to fill out such 
a noble plan with the appropriate details. The book is too 
well known to require any detailed account of it at the pres- 
ent time. At the time of its appearance it was my privilege 
to gratefully salute it in the columns of this paper, and sub- 
sequent perusal has only made me more conyinced of its 
abounding excellence. 


The work upon “ The English Constitution,” though not so 
widely known as “ Physics and Politics” is of much greater 
practical importance. It must not be confounded with such 
works as Hallam’s and May’s and Stubbs’, or even with the 
smaller work of -Freeman on the same subject. It is an ac- 
count of the British constitution in its present stage of 
growth, not an account of its genesis and development. As 
a@ comparison of “cabinet government” with presidential 
government it advances ideas which have already had a good 
deal of influence on political discussions of the higher sort in 
this country. In some cases there has been a tendency to 
accede to them more readily than the occasion demands. 
We shall be better able to judge of their value so far as 
America is concerned some four years hence. ‘Then; if in 
the meantime our new President does what the more san- 
euine of us hope and expect, we shall be better prepared 
than we are now to judge what defective working of our sys- 
tem is essential to the system and what the result of mere mal- 
administration. But Mr. Bagehot’s book is almost perfect 
as an account of the practical working of the British system 
at the present time, and the relative importance of the 
various factors, parliamentary, ministerial and royal, that 
make up the governmental machinery. 

Mr. Bagehot, dying, it is not evident upon whom his man- 
tle as a political economist and authority on financial ques- 
tions will fall. It is not likely to fall upon any one who will 
wear it with more grace and modesty than he. It may be 
that his untimely death will bring his work into new promi- 
nence. Now that the agile pen can write no more we may 
turn to what it has already written with a zeal, made sharper 
by regret, to make the most of its instruction. Such is my 
feeling of its importance that I can but hope that such will 
be the testimony of our gratitude and the sign of our ap- 


preciation. ~ J. W. ©. 


From annually selling 366,000 Swiss watches in tho United States, the 
importation has fallen off to less than one-quarter of that amount, and 
because the Swiss workmen are not willing to come into factory drill, are 
fond of strikes and prefer to do their work at home by hand labor, there 
is no resource left for the failing trade but immigration to America, 
Partly this is the old, old story of half-skilled against perfected labor—of 
the cunning hand against the cunninger machine—of the independent 
workmau using his odds and ends of time against the factory-hand who 
seems no more a voluntary agent than the machinery he employs. The 
Swiss workman in his old-fashioned way produces a little more than a 
quarter as much work as his American rival; nor is that way nearly so 
perfect. The same uniform excellence that has given the Remington rifle 
a world-wide superiority, so that without the need of being numbered 
every piece fits every otherrifle of the same style, rules in the Waltham 
watch, and can only be secured by just such wonderful machinery as the 


yet not so wide a circulation as it deserves. It is by far the | world saw with delight at the great Centennial, H, 
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R EP ROVED. 
BY “ RIPPLE.” 


I stGHED because I was weary, 
Weary with all of my care, 

Yet my home was full of sunshine 
No shadow had fallen there ; 

The children were full of frolic— 
I heard their voices so sweet, 

And a merry face oft followed 
The patter of little feet. 


And yet I sighed and was weaty, 
The sunlight served only to show 
Defects in all things around me 
Wherever I happened to go, 
While my troop of merry children 
Littered the floor in their play, 
As carelessly as wind scatters 
The apple blossoms in May. 


And I thought of endless stitches— 
Stitches that never were done; 

Of the round of household duties, 
From the rise to the set of sun; 

So thus as I sighed and felt weary, 
Nor counted my blessings o’er, 

I looked across to my neighbor’s 
And saw a white knot on the door, 


And then I knew death had entered 
That circle across the way ; 

Had taken a mother’s darling 
While mine were merry at play; 

I pictured the darkened chamber, 
The form so silent and fair, 

And my heart was touched with pity, 
As I thought of the mourner there, 


How changed to me in a moment 
Seemed this happy home of mine; 

I looked with new love on my treasures, 
And welcomed the bright sunshine ; 

I knew that instead of sighing 
Over my petty cares, 

My heart for untold blessings 
Should be moved with grateful prayers. 


DEAN STANLEY’S VALEDICTORY ADDRESS AT ST. 
ANDREWS. 


ROCKS AHEAD. 


On the occasion of my former address to you the Principal 
of St. Mary’s College asked me to speak a few words to 
the theological students under his charge. It was not within 
my powers to comply with his request at that moment, but 
now that the time draws near to take farewell of an office 
which I have valued so highly I thought I might properly 
touch on some subject which, though of general interest, has 
special reference to theology. 

The topic which I propose to take is one of which I 
slightly hinted at the conclusion of my last address to you, 
and which was suggested to me afresh by the instructive ad- 
dregs delivered in the course of the late Winter-to the stu- 
dents of Aberdeen by an eminent statesman, one of the fore- 
most of our time. He spoke with the fulness of his varied 
experience, and with the strength of true humility and mod- 
ration chose as his theme “the rocks ahead ” in the political 
and social world indicated some years ago by a distinguished 
publicist. But besides the political and the economical 
rocks, there was a third rock which the prophet of ill had 
pointed out, the religious or theological rock—namely, the 
danger arising to religion from the apparently increasing di- 
vergence between the intelligence and the faith of our time. 
It is this topic, touched for a moment by Mr. Forster, handled 
more fully but still in a rapid survey by an accomplished 
countryman of yours, Mr. Grant Duff, at Edinburgh, which I 
propose to dwell upon more at length on the present occasion. 
‘You know the story of the Inchape Rock, almost within sight 
of these shores ; how for many years it was the terror of mar- 
iners, until an enterprising Abbot of Aberbrothock ventured 
to fasten a bell upon the sunken reef. Will you permit the 


successor of the Abbot of Westminster, after the fashion of 
the Douglas of your own Scottish history, to attempt to 
“bell this rock?” The waves of controversy and alarm will 
still doubtless dash over it, but perchance, if my advice con- 
tains any truth, you will catch from time to time henceforth, 
amid the roar of the billows, faint chimes of a more cheering 
music ; and even if some rash rover should tear off the sig- 
nal of warning and encouragement, yet the rude shifts of the 
Abbot may suggest to some wiser and scientific inventor to 
build on the rock a lighthouse which will more effectually 
defy the storm and illuminate the darkness of the time to 
come. I propose, then, to speak to you on the ground of 
hope for the religion and theology of the future. Latterly 
there has been an increasing conflict between the fiercer fac- 
tions of the ecclesiastical and the scientific world, each re- 
joicing to push the statements of its rival to the extremest 
consequences, and to place on them the worst possible con- 
struction. There have arisen new questions which ancient 
theology has for the most part not even considered ; there 
is an impetuosity on both sides which to the sober sense of 
the preceding century was unknown, and which threatens to 
precipitate conflicts once cautiously avoided or quietly sur- 
mounted. There are always indications that we are passing 
through one of those periods of partial eclipse which from 
time to time retard the healthy progress of mankind. In the 
place of the abundant harvest of statesmanlike and poetic 
genius with which the nineteenth century opened, there have 
sprung up too often the lean and puny stalks blighted with 
the east wind. Of this wasting, withering influence, theol- 
ogy has had its full share. Superstitions which seemed to 
have died away have returned with redoubled force ; fantas- 
tic ideas of divine and human things, which the calm judg- 
ment of the last century would have scattered like chaff, 
seem to reign supreme in large sections of the religious 
world, and this calamity has overtaken us in the presence of 
the vast, perhaps disproportionate, advance of scientific 
knowledge, which falls most keenly and presses most heavily 
on the weaknesses of a credulous or ceremonial form of be- 
lief. Itisno doubt conceivable that. these dreadful forms 
and fiery forces might portend for England the same over- 
throw of faith as has overtaken other countries. If a sep- 
aration were indeed impending between the religion of the 
coming age and the progress of knowledge, between the in- 
terests of the Christian Church and the interests of the 
European States, there would be a cause for alarm more se- 
rious than the fancies of religious journals or the assaults of 
enraged critics. But, no! thereis good ground for believing 


| that the difficulties of National Religion and Christian Re- 


ligion are the results of passing maladies, either in its pro- 
fessed friends, or supposed foes. We may fairly say with 
the first Napoleon, “ We have, perhaps, gone a little too fast, 
but we have reason on our side, and when one has reason on 
one’s side one should have the courage to run some risks.” 
It is a large inquiry. I can but touch on a few salient 
points. 


THEOLOGY PROGRESSIVE. 


First, there is the essentially progressive element in re- 
ligion itself. Lord Macaulay, in his celebrated essay on 
Ranke’s “History of the Popes,” maintains with all the ex- 
uberance of logic and rhetoric that Theology differs from all 
other sciences. In this respect it wasin the days of the 


patriarch Job, such it must be in the 19th century and to the 


end of time. No doubt, in religion, as in all great subjects 
of human thought, there is a permanent and unchanging 
element, but in everything which relates to its form, in much 
which relates to its substance, the paradox of our great his- 
torian is as contrary to fact as it would be crushing to our 
aspirations if it were true. In the practice of theological 
controversy it has been too much the custom to make the 
most of differences and the least of agreements, but in the 
study of the past it has been too much. the custom to see 
only the agreements and not the differences. Look in the 
face the fact that the faith of each successive epoch. of 
Christendom has varied enormously from the faith of its 
predecessors. The variations of the Catholic church, both 
past and present, have been almost if not quite as deep and 
wide as the variations of Protestantism, and these variations, 
while they show that each form of belief is but an approxi- 
mation to the truth, and not the whole truth itself, contain 
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the surest indication of vitality. In the whole body of re- 
ligious belief the conceptions of the relations of man to man, 
still more of man to God, have inconiestably altered with the 
growth of centuries. Not to speak of the total extinction of 
ancient polytheism and confining ourselves within the limits 
of the Christian faith, it isone of the most consolatory fruits 
of theological study to observe the disappearance of whole 
continents of useless controversies which once distracted the 
world. What has become of the belief once absolutely uni- 
versal in Christendom, that the waters of Baptism were an 
indispensable condition of salvation; that innocent chiidren, 
if not immersed in the font, were doomed to endless perdi- 
tion? Or where are the interminable questions respecting 
predestination and justification which occupied the middle of 
the 16th and the close of the 18th century in Protestant 
churches? Into what limbo has passed the terrible conflict 
between the Burghers and anti-Burghers, the now United 
Presbyterians? What do we now hear of the doctrine of the 
double procession or of the light on Mount Tabor, which in the 
9th century and the 15th filled the mind of the Eastern church? 
These questions were for the time the whole of theology, they 
occupied the whole horison; but they are now dead and 
buried, and for us, standing on their graves, it is idle to say 
that theology has not changed. It has changed. Religion 
has survived those changes, and this is the historical pledge 
it gives that it will survive a thousand more. Even the mere 
removal of what may be called dead matter out of the path 
of living progress is of itself a positive sigu; but the signs of 
the capability of future improvement in theology are more 
direct than this. No doubt theologians have themselves to 
thank for its rigid immutable character. Strict philosophers 
like Lord Macaulay ascribe to their beliefs the Jesuit’s max- 
im, “ siné ut swnt aut non sint,” which has been too often ac- 
cepted in all churches for any church to complain if they have 
been taken at their word; but already, as far back as the 
Reformation, there are many indications of a deeper insight, 
exceptional and quaint, but so expressive as to indicate for 
Christianity even then the widest range. It was clear to 
John Knox, the reformer, the preface to whose first Confes- 
sion contains the following: 

“We conjure you that if any man will note in this our 
Confession any article or sentence repugnant to God’s- Holy 
Word it would please him of his gentleness and for Christian 
charity’s sake to admonish us of the same in writing; and we 
upon our honor and fidelity, do promise him satisfaction 
from the Holy Scriptures of the due reformation of that 
which he shall prove to be amiss.” 

And, perhaps, even more striking is the like expression in 
the well-known address of the first pastor of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers before embarking on the enterprise which was to issue 
in the foundation of new churches and new commonwealths 
beyond the Atlantic: 

“T am verily persuaded that the Lord has more truths yei 
to come for us, yet to break forth out of His holy word. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther 
saw ; the Calvinists stick fast where they were left by that 
great man of God, who yet saw not all things. Though they 
were burning and shining lights, yet they penetrated not into 
the whole counsel of God, but were as willing to embrace 
further light as that which they first received. I beseech you 
to remember that it is an article of our church’s covenant 
that you be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made 
known to you from the written Word of God.” 

“ Noble words,” says the eloquent historian of the Dutch 
Republic; “words that bear fruit after centuries shall go 
by.” ‘They are, indeed, the charter of the future glories of 
Protestant, and, perhaps, of Catholic Christianity. Well did 
Archbishop Whately, in the course of a proposed change in 
the constitution of the Church of England, exclaim: “I will 
not believe that the Reformers locked the door and threw 
away the key for ever.” It is in the light of this progressive 
historical development that the Confessions and Liturgies, 
doctrines and usages of former times find their proper place. 
Any of them taken as the final expressions of avsolute truth 
are misleading; each of them, even the most imperfect, may 
be taken as the various phases and steps of a church and a 
faith whose glory it is to be perpetually advancing toward 
perfection. 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


And when we examine in detail the materials of Christian | 


theology, they give abundant confirmation of this general 
truth. Theology has gained, and may gain immensely, by 
the process which has produced so vast a change in all other 
branches of knowledge—the process of diving below the sur- 
face and discovering the original foundations. In the ancient 
Pagan religions of Greece and Rome it is surprising to ob- 
serve how vast a power of expansion and edification was lat- 
ent in forms of which the influence long ago might seem to 
haye died out. A great religion is not dead because it is not 
immediately comprehended or because it is subsequently per- 
verted, if only its primitive elements contain, alone with the 
seeds of decay and transformation, seeds of living truth. 
Especially is this the case with Christianity, which is not only 
like Mahomedanism, the religion of a sacred book, but the 
religion of a sacred literature and a sacred life. Putting 
aside for the moment all question of authority of the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures, and the dogmatic systems built 
upon them, is it not certain that their original force and 
grace is far more keenly appreciated now than it was when 
they were overlaid with fanciful allegories and scholastic per- 
versions? The spirit of the time, the zeitgeist, as Matthew 
Arnold says, has turned the light of his lantern full upon 
them ; and in the fierce light that beats upon the structure 
through this process if some parts have faded away, if the 
relation of all the parts to each other has been greatly altered, 
yet there can be no question that by its influence, which has 
penetrated all modern theology more or less, the meaning 
and the grandeur and the beauty of the sacred volume have 
been brought out with a fulness unknown to Hume and YVol- 
taire, because it had been equally unknown to Thomas 
Aquinas, and Cyril, and Augustine. Whole systems of false 
doctrine or false practice, whole fabrics of barbarous phrase- 
ology, have received their deathblow as the Ithuriel of mod- 
ern criticism has fixed with his spear here a spurious, there 
an untenable interpolation, here a wrong: translation, there 
a mistaken punctuation. Again, with regard to our increased 
knowledge of the dates and authorship of particular books, 
much, no doubt, remains obscure, but this partial ignorance 
is as the fulness of knowledge compared with the total blank 
which prevailed in-the church for a thousand years or more. 
All the instruction, inward and outward, which we have ac- 
quired from our discovery of the successive dates, and there- 
with of the successive phases, of St. Paul’s Epistles was lost 
almost until the beginning of the last century, but has now 
become the starting-point of fresh inquiry and fresh delight 
in every historical or theologictl treatise. The disentangle- 
ment of the Psalter, the Pentateuch, and the book of Isaiah 
from the artificial and fallacious monotony in which, regard- 
less of time and circumstances, a blind tradition had involved 
them, gives a significance to the several portions of the res- 
pective books which no one who has grasped will ever will- 
ingly part with. The parables, as has been well of late de- 
scribed, have by their very nature an imortality of ap- 
plication which .could never have been perceived had 
they been always, as they were in many instances at 
the time of their first delivery, shut up within the gross, car- 
nal matter-of-fact interpretation of those who said, “ How 
can this man give us this flesh to eat?” or, “He re- 
bukes us because we have brought no bread.” Inshort, from 
the moment that it was perceived, in the noble language of 
Burke, that the Bible was not a dead code or collection of 
rigid dogmas, but, as I have said, a living and multifarious 
literature—from that moment it became as impossible in the 
nature of things that the educated portion of mankind should 
cease to take an interest in the Old and New Testament as it 
would be that they should cease to take an interest in Homer, 
or Shakespeare, or Dante, or Scott. The Sacred Books 
which were once regarded as the stars were regarded by 
ancient astronomers, as spangles set in the sky, floating 
masses of nebulous light, a galaxy of milky spots, have now 
been resolved by the telescope of scholarship into their com- 
ponent parts. ‘Lhe same critical process which has opened 
eyes to the beauty and wisdom of the sacred record has been 
revealing to us the large infusion of the poetic element, en- 
abled us to distinguish between the temporary and the essen- 
tial, between the parabolical and the historical. Thus, at 
the moment when science and ethnology are pointing out 
difficulties which on a literal and mechanical view of the 
Bible are insuperable, a door of escape has been opened 
by the disclosure of a higher aspect of Scripture, which 
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would be equally true and valuable were there no scientific 
difficulty in existence. 


THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY. 


Leaving the grounds of hope furnished to us by the origi- 
nal documents of our faith, let us turn to those which are 
supplied from the study of its doctrines and. institutions ; 
and here I would use two bridges, as i were, by which the 
passage of a brighter prospect may be effected. One is the 
increasing consciousness of the importance of definition. It 
was a@ sagacious remark which I heard not long ago from a 
Scottish minister on the shores of Areyleshire, that the vehe- 
mence of theological controversy has been chiefly in propor- 
tion to the emptiness of the phrases used. So long as an 
expression is employed merely as a party watchword, with- 
out inquiring what it means, it acts like a magical spell ; 
it excites enthusiasm ; it spreads like an infectious malady ; 
it terrifies the weak; it acts as a stimulant to the vacant 
brain ; but the moment that we attempt to trace its origin, 
to discover in what other words it can be expressed, the en- 
thusiasm cools, the panic subsides, the contagion ceases to 
be catching, the cloud disperses, and clear sky appears. I 
will confine myself to twe instances of this, One is that of 
which I have spoken, the doctrine of the double procession, 
which was sufficient to tear asunder the Eastern and Western 
churches, to produce the terrible anathemas of the Athanasian 
Creed, to precipitate the fall of the Empire of Constantinople, 
and therefore, to sow the original seed of the present formidable 
Kastern Question. This controversy has in latter days, with 
very few exceptions, fallen into entire obscurity ; but where 
it has occupied the attention of theologians its sting has 
been taken out by the attempt, simple as it would seem, but 
to which resort had never been had before, of inducing the 
combatants to endeavor to express their conflicting opinions 
by other phrases than those which had been the basis of the 
original antagonism. ‘This, and this only, is the permanent 
interest which attached to the conference at Bonn between 
certain theologians of the Greek, Latin, and English churches 
three years ago. Another instance is the Gorham contro- 
versy, which in 1850 threatened to rend the Church of Eng- 
land from its summit to its base, and which produced the 
widest theological panic of any within our time. The whole 
question hinged on the word “regeneration ;’ and yet, as 
Bishop Thirlwall showed in one of those Charges which I 
would recommend to all theological students whatever, who 
wish to see the value of severe discrimination and judicial 
serenity as brought to bear on the successive controversies 
of our time, it never occurred to either party, or to any of 
the disputants, that there was an ambiguity in the word it- 
self. 1t never occurred to either of them to define or explain 
what either of them intended to express by it. What is there 
said with withering irony of “regeneration” is true of the 
larger number of theological phrases by which truth has been 
veiled and charity stifled. Differences and difficulties re- 


.Inain, but the fight is chiefly concerning words—is what the 


Apostle denounced as a battle of words. Explain these, de- 
fine these, and the party strife collapses, the bitterness ex- 
hales, the fear is cast out. Another ground of hope is the 
growing sense of the doctrine of proportion. It is a doctrine 
which has dawned slowly and painfully on the theological 
minds of Christendom. “In God’s matters,” said Samuel 
Rutherford, “there is not, as in grammar, positive and com- 
parative degrees; there is not a true, a more true, anda 
most true.” “‘Kvery pin of the tabernacle,” said Ebenezer 
Erskine, in his amazement at the indifference which Whit- 
field displayed towards the Solemn League and Covenant, 
“is precious.” What Rutherford and Erskine thus tersely 
and quaintly expressed is but the assumption on which is 
rested the vast basis of the Rabinnical theology of Judaism, 
the scholastic theology whether of Catholic or Protestant 
Churches ; but to all the better spirits of Christendom there 
has penetrated the conviction that these maxims are not only 
not sound, but are unsound to the very core. ‘There is a 
true, a more true, and a most true. Every pin of the taber- 
nacle is not equally precious. Richard Hooker and Richard 
Baxter had already begun to perceive that religion was no 
exception to the truth expressed by a yet greater genius than 
either in the magnificent lines of “Troilus and Cressida,” 
which tell us how essential it is in all things to “ observe de- 


rate, is the proximate, solution of some of the difficulties 
which have threatened, or which still threaten, the peace of 
Churches and the growth of Religion. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


Take that vexed question of Church government. The 
main source of the gall which once pvisoned, and still in 
some measure poisons, the relations between Hpiscopal and 
Presbyterian churches was not the contention that one or 
the other form was to be found in the Bible or in antiquity, 
or was more conformable to common sense and order. 
These are innocent and unexciting propositions. It was that 
one or other was exclusively right and was essential to the 
Christian religion. It is for the rectification of this misplaced 
exclusiveness that we owe so deep a debt of gratitude to such 
men as Hooker in England and Leighton in Scotland. There 
is much to be said for Presbyterianism, there is much to be 
said for Episcopacy, but there is much more to be said for 
the secondary, temporary, accidental character of both when 
compared with the general principles to which they each 
minister ; and in the light of these principles we shall view 
far more justly and calmly the real merits and demerits both 
of Bishops and of Presbyters than is possible for those who, 
like your Scottish or my Enelish ancestors, uphold the con- 
stitution of either Church as absolutely indispensable. A 
black gown may in certain cases be far superior to a white 
one, or a white one to ared one, but far more important than 
any of these and other positions is the persuasion that at 
most they are all but means toward an end—very distantmeans 
toward a very distant end. In measure as we appreciate 
this due proportion the scandals will diminish, and the 
church of the future will leap forward in its course, bound- 
ing like a ship that has thrown over its supercharge of cargo 
or quelled an intestine mutiny. 


MIRACLES. 


Or take a yet graver question—the mode of regarding 
those physical wonders which are called wonders, or miracles. 
There is no doubt an increasing difficulty or incredulity of 
the educated section of mankind, there is the ever growing 
unbelief of the half-educated. It is a question on which 
neither science nor religion, I venture to think, has yet spoken 
the last words. But the point on which I would desire to fix 
our attention is this—that whatever view we take of these 
physical portents, their relative proportion as grounds of ar- 
gument has altogether changed. ‘There is a well-known 
saying of St. Augustine in one of his happiest moods, which 
expressed this sense of proportion long ago. “We believe 
the miracles for the sake of the Gospels, not the Gospels for 
the sake of the miracles.” Fill your minds with this saying; 
view it in all its consequences ; observe how maxims both of 
the Bible and of philosophy conform to it, and you will find 
yourselves in a position which will enable you to treat with 
equanimity half the perplexities of this subject. However 
valuable the moral of extraordinary icidents may be in 
other respects, however impressively they may be used to 
convey the truths of which they are confessedly the symbols, 
they have, in the eyes of the very men whom we most desire 
to convince, been stumbling blocks, and not supports. Hx- 
ternal evidence has with most theologians receded to the 
background, internal evidence has come to the front. Let 
us, then, learn by experience to use with moderation argu- 
ments which, at least for the present, have lost their force. 
Let us acknowledge that there are greater miracles, more 
convincing miracles, than those which appeal only to our 
sense of astonishment ; let us recognize that the preternat- 
ural is not the supernatural, and that whether the preternat- 
ural is present or absent, the supernatural—the true super- 
senual—may and will remain unshaken. And what is super- 
natural? What are those essentials in religion which have 
been the purifying salt of Christianity hitherto, and will be 
the salt hereafter—which, raising us above our natural state, 
point to a destiny above this material world, this common- 
place existence? It is surely one great advance which, on 
the whole, theology has made in these latter centuries, and 
which it may be expected still more to make in the centuries 
which are to come, that the essential, the supernatural ele- 
ments of religion are recognized to be those which are moral 
and spiritual. These are its chief recommendations to the 
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perished ; so far as it has lost sight of these it has dwindled 
and faded. With these it may overecme the world. 
REASONABLE THEOLOGY. 


Other opportunities will occur in which I shall hope to 
draw out at length both the means by which these spiritual 
elements of Christianity may be carried from generation to 
generation, and also the characteristics which distinguish 
them from like elements in inferior religion. It is enough 
to have indicated that in supremacy of these, and in their 
supremacy alone, lies the hope of the future. And observe 
that in proportion to our insistence on the moral greatness 


of Christianity as its chief evidence and chief-crown, there. 


accrues an external weight of authority denied to the lower 
and narrower, but granted to the higher and wider views of 
religion. When we look over the long annals of ecclesiastical 
history, we often shall find that it is not within the close 
ranks of the so-called orthodox, but from the outlying camp of 
the so-called heretic or infidel that champions of the true faith 
have come. Not from the logic of Calvin or the rhetoric of 
Bossuet, but from the great scholars and philosophers of the 
close of the last century and the beginning of this have been 
drawn the best portraitures of Christianity and its founders; 
not to the Synod of Dort, but to the aspirations of the ex- 
communicated Spinoza, was vouchsafed the clearest glimpse 
into the nature of the Deity. It is, indeed, one hope, not 
only for the solution, but for the pacific solution, of our theo- 
logical problems, that in this, more than in any previous age 
in our country, more than in most countries, the critical and 
the conservative should overlap, interweave, and shade off 
into each other, “Ionians and Dorians on both sides.” The 
intelligent High Churchman, the moderate Churchman melts, 
almost imperceptibly, into the inquiring scholar ; the serious 
Puritan or Nonconformist is, more than one thinks, a latitudi- 
narian, even halfa Churchman. Very few philosophers have 
so entirely parted with the natural feelings of the human 
heart or the natural aspirations of the human mind as to be 
indifferent to the sane or insane direction of so mighty an 
instrument for good or evil as the religious instruction of 
mankind, and thus the basis of a reasonable theology, even if 
shaken for the moment by the frenzy of partisans, is intrin- 
sically wider and more solid than it was in former times and 
in other countries. We often hear of the reconciliation of 
theology and science. It is not reconciliation that is needed, 
but the recognition that they are one and indivisible. What- 
ever enlarges our ideas of nature enlarges our ideas of God. 
Whatever gives us a deeper insight into the nature of the 
author of the universe gives us a deeper insight into the 
secrets of the universe itself. Whatever is bad in theology 
is also bad in science; whatever is good in science is also 
good in theology. In lke manner we sometimes hear of 
the reconciliation of religion and morality. The answer is 
the same, they are one and indivisible. Whatever tends to 
elevate the virtue, the purity, the generosity, of the student, 
is his religion. Whatever debases the mind, or corrupts the 
heart, or hardens the conscience, under whatever pretext, 
however specious, is infidelity of the worst sort. ‘There are, 
according to the old Greek proverb, many who have borne 
the thyrsus and yet not been inspired prophets. There are 
many also who have been inspired phophets without wearing 
the prophetic mantle or bearing a mystic wand. And all 
these, whether statesmen, philosophers or poets, have been 
among the friends, conscious or unconscious, of the religion 
of the future. ‘They are citizens, whether registered or un- 
registered, in the Jerusalem which is above, and which is 
free. What is our duty in this interval of waiting, of tran- 
sition; what is our duty and what is yours? 


THE ZEIT-GHIST. 


Oh, students of St. Andrews, future pastors of the famous 
Church of Scotland, rising generation of the great Scottish 
nation, which in former times was the firmest bulwark of a 
national, Protestant, venerable Christianity! You, no doubt, 
in this secluded corner of our island, feel the breath of the 
spirit of the age. How are you to avoid being carried about 
with every gust of its fitful doctrine? How are you to gather 
into your sails the bounding breeze of its invincible strength? 
‘There is nothing to make you despair. .Our Church may 
have to pass through many transformations; but a 
church which has not only stood so many shocks, but con- 


tinues to gather into its ranks the most liberal thinkers of 
the nation, is too great an institution to be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of party, if only it be true to that fine maxim of 
Archbishop Leighton of leaving to others to preach up the 
times and claiming for itself to preach up eternity. The 
principle of a National Establishment which Chalmers vindi- 
cated in the interests of Chistianity and philanthropy has in 
these latter days more and more commended itself in the 
interests of Christianity and liberty. The enlarging, elevat- 
ing influence infused into a religious institution by its con- 
tact, however slight, with so magnificent and divine an ordi- 
nance as the national commonwealth, the value of resting 
religious institutions not on some special doctrine or institu- 
tion, but on the highest welfare of the whole community, are 
not less, but more appreciated in these times than they were 
in a less civilised age. It is the growing conviction of all re- 
flecting minds that there is no ground in the nature of things 
or in the Christian religion for the sharp division drawn be- 
tween the spiritual and secular. In proportion as those 
larger and nobler hopes of religion of which I have been 
speaking penetrate into all the communions of: this country 
their retrograde distinctions will fade away, and the policy of 
improving and reforming institutions, instead of blindly de- 
stroying them, will regain the hold which it once had upon 
the intelligence and conscience of the nation. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


There is, perhaps, a danger which threatens the Church of 
Scotland in common with all the Churches of Christendom— 
the apprehension which we sometimes hear expressed that 
the more gifted and cultivated minds of the coming genera- 
tion shrink from the noble mission, the supposed restraints of 
the clerical profession. Far more dismal than any secession 
of old lights or new lights would be the secession of the vig- 
orous intellects and nobler natures which of old time made 
the Scottish Church, though poor in wealth, rich in the best 
gifts of God. But it is precisely this tendency which it is in 
your own power to cure or prevent. The attractions of the 
Christian Ministry, the opportunities which it offers to un- 
tried usefulness, are not less, but greater in proportion as the 
questions religion involves become larger and deeper than 
when they ran within the four corners of the Confession of 
Faith. Nor is there any reason in the constitution of your 
Church or in the prospects of your country why that Con- 
fession should be an obstacle to the expanding forms of re- 
ligious life. I am not here to criticise or disparage that 
venerable document, which, born under my own roof at 
Westminster, alone of all such Confessions, for a short time 
represented the whole national faith of Great Britain. If it 
has some defects or exaggerations from which our own 
Thirty-nine Articles are free, yet, on the other hand, it has 
soared to higher heights and struck down to deeper depths. 
To compare the failings and the weaknesses of each, and to 
illustrate from them the condition of our respective churches 
would be, if this were the time or place, a most interesting 
and instructive task. Even the Confession of the. Westmin- 
ster Assembly is not the essential, is not even the best char- 
acteristic of the Church of Scotland, any more‘ than the 
Thirty-nine Articles are the essential or the best character- 
istic of the Church of England. Nor are the present forms 
of adhesion to it more sacred than the ancient forms of ad- 
hesion to the English standards, which a few years ago, by 
the kindly intervention of the Imperial Legislature, were so 
largely modified, and might at any moment, without any loss 
to the Church or the State, be altogether removed. But 
neither in the retention nor in the abolition of these local 
impediments is the main interest of the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland in the times that are coming. Confes- 
sion or not Confession, subscription or not subscription, Hs- 
tablished Chnrch or Free or United Presbyterian, in the 
moral evils which you have to combat, the barbarism, the 
intemperance of large numbers of your citizens; and, on the 
other hand, in the high and pure traditions of former times 
which you have to maintain, the appropriation of whatever 
examples of pastoral activity or keen intellectual ardor may 
be seen in other communions in those works of greatness to 
which I formerly referred, there is enough, and more than 
enough, to occupy and exalt yourselves and others, and to 
show that the Church of Scotland is still able and is still 
proud to hold its head among Churches of Christendom. It 
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is for you to view with a just pride its acknowledged glories. 
Place before yourselves the noble thought which have been 
enkindled not by German, not by Anglican, but by your own 
pastors and teachers. Remember how one has taught you, 
in language never surpassed, the connection of religion with 
common life, and the claims of the one universal religion to 
acceptance by the very reason of its universality; how an- 
other has taught you that, however great is the Church Mili- 
tant or the Church Dogmatic, there is yet a greater Church, 
the Church Beneficent; how another has shown to you how 
high is the value of theology viewed in its lay historical 
aspect, and yet how much higher is the grandeur of religion; 
how one has endeavored to represent to you the relation of 
religion to culture, another of religion to philosophy, and 
another of religion to ritual; how many an eloquent voice. is 
yet heard in ancient abbey or populous city or native village; 
how inspiving is the example of the venerable teacher whom 
the Church of Scotland sent out to India some forty years 
ago, and who still, if not of us, yet among us, bears the 
greatest name of living Indian missionaries; how invigorat- 
ing and stimulating is the memory of that foremost Scottish 
minister of our age, who, though gone, yet still seems to live 
among us in his own flesh and blood, and whose command- 
ing voice still exhorts us, as with his dying words, to be 
broad with the breadth of charity of the Almighty God. I 
might enlarge the roll. J might go back to those of earlier 
days, might speak of your most famous of living countrymen, 
who, though winding up the threads of his long and honor- 
able life at Chelsea, has never disdained the traditions of the 
Scottish Church and nation, still warms at the recollection 
of his native Annandale, still is fired with poetic ardor when 
he speaks of the glories of St. Andrew’s. ‘There are words 
which often come into my mind when I look at an assem- 
blage like this—words spoken by a gifted poet, endeared to 
some among us, and who loved your country well—a cry 
desponding, perhaps, yet also cheering; wrung from him by 
the dislocations and confusions of his time when he looked 
out on the contending forces of the age— 

“Sound, thou trumpet of God; 

Come forth great cause to array us; 

King and leader appear, 

‘Thy soldiers sorrowing seek thee.” 

We may already hear the distant notes of the trumpet; 
we may catch, however faintly, the coming of that cause, the 
King and leaders surely will appear at last if their soldiers 
will but follow them on to victory. It was once said in 
mournful complaint of the highest ecclesiastic in Christen- 
dom, “ For the sake of gaining to-day he has thrown away 
to-morrow for ever.” Be our policy the reverse of this; let 
us fasten our thoughts, not on the passions and parties of the 
brief to-day, but on the hopes of the long to-morrow. The 
day—the year—may, perchance, belong to the destructives,the 
cynics, and the partisans; but to-morrow is the coming cen- 
tury, the catholic comprehensive, discriminating, all-embrac- 
ing Christianity, which has the promise not of this present— 


**O fortes pejJoraque passi 
Mecum saepe viri; 
Oras ingens iterabimus equor. ” 


Come, my friends, souls that have taught and wrought and 
thought with me, ’tis not too late to seek a newer world. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM CHICAGO. 


THE organ of the most determined moral laxatives boastingly 
points to the ovation received by Beecher in his Western tour as an 
endorsement of its free-love social principles. But it does not 
take account of the vast amount of emotional religion, based on no 
intellectual action whatever, that has flooded the country during 
the Winter. Beecher endorsed Moody, Moodyism endorses 
Beecher. Let it be considered that the awakening or revival has 
produce not one single new conception of God or man or duty; 
not a fresh thesis in theology or religious polity; that unlike Cal- 
vinism, Lutheranism, Wesleyanism or Foxism, it has no definite 
and definable thought; that it in fact ignores the intellect entirely 
and demands a more absolute credulity than any religious movye- 
ment on record; that it is wholly an appeal to the emotional nature ; 
and we can be prepared for the consequences. The burden of this 


crusade is love, and if the tendency be evil it will certainly be nat- 
ural. It may be that the most important principle in religion is 
not love, but honor. It is certain that love as we now use the 
term does not at all cover the thought of Jesus. When hesummed 
up the commandments it was in a word that always involved com- 
mendation and honor. Religious life that is based upon affection 
only is liable to all the moods of the seasons, and is quite as 
subject to torrid dangers as to frigid. It plays between the ex- 
extremes of chilled indifference and fervid ecstacy. It is a good 
soil for loose social principlos. 


The Advance is melancholy over the tone of your Boston and 
Chicago correspondents. But how should that be. Your humble 
Chicago scribe takes weekly a careful survey of one of Talmage’s 
sermons, as a sort of moral cathartic, which is sure to leave him 
without malice toward any one. Besides I am inreceipt of a letter 
from one of the frequent correspondents of that excellent journal, 
asking for advice and sympathy. He dares not open his mind to 
one of the brethren of his association lest they may consider him 
an infidel. Well! of the five Unitarian ministers located in Chi- 
cago four have had reason to understand what that means. But 
to-day Collyer’s book is published at his old home by one of the 
good old orthodox brothers whose hands used to rise in holy 
horror at the mention of Robert the pervert. We should be glad to 
please the Advance if we were not in hopes some day to see its edi- 
tors converted and brought to a saving knowledge of the truth. 


Hunting and the School Board at Davenport, of which he is a 
remarkably efficient member, have excluded the Sankey love-songs 
from the schools. This has stirred up an amount of music that 
may avoid the necessity of singing at all in the schools, They 
declare the songs to be perniciously sectarian, and they are right 
about it. Singing convinces without logic. It precedes preaching 
and teaching. But it is in reality theology set to music. The 
basest conceptions of theology are not in Moody’s sermons, but in 
the songs sung by his partner. It would be as reasonable to allow 
the sermons,to be read in public schools as the songs to be sung. 
Pathos does not disbar bathos and cant and superstition. If any 
one likes such songs sung by his children, let him provide them an 
opportunity at home. The average public sentiment does not en- 
dorse them. ; 


A pretty specimen sheet of the proposed Service-Book for Sun- 
day Schools has come in. But is it really certain that 


“There is a land where the roses are without thorns, 
Where no brambles grow among the flowers. 

In that land there is eternal Spring 

And light without any cloud.” 


What would Turner or Claude Lorraine say to asky that never had 
acloud. It might be kypercritical to ask how Spring could be 
produced or sustained without an occasional shower. However we 
will suppose that supernaturalism can accomplish it, and so give 
up cheerfully our delight in cloud land and cloud scenery. But 
when it comes to ‘‘ flowers that never fade” it is too suggestive of 
millinery altogether. If it is truth, of course let us teach it. If 
any one can swear to such roses, such skies and such a Spring let 
us be content if possible to go there and leave our own dear mother 
earth where we have learned the value of thorns and cloudy days. 
There is a slight consolation in the line— 


“ And nothing that is wicked shall enter there.” 


Art in Chicago is represented just now by a superb collection of 
rich and rare engravings offered for sale by Keppel. The collec- 
tion includes the best work of the best masters in engraving and 
etching. It affords an invaluable opportunity for culture as well 
as additions to our portfolios. The courtesy of Mr. Keppel makes 
the study of his engravings especially valuable. My eye runs 
away from the letter to THE INQUIRER to a grand selection that he 
has sent for more careful examination. 

Ministers’ meeting was lively last Monday with a full group, and 
a practical chat. The discussion turned on the work of the pre- 
vious day, and a helping-hand for Sunderland’s new movement. 

Snyder’s paper comes in for April every way improved. 

There is no other news, except that ‘‘The New Reformation” is 
announced by the Appeal to be the movement of Bishop Cummins. 
The work of Luther is to be promptly finished. Two things lag 
unaccountably—the Cologne Cathedral and the Reformation of the 
16th century, Weare glad that the latter is to be completed at 
once, POWELL. 
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RECENT ARGUMENTS FOR THE TRINITY. 


On Monday noon, March 26, Mr. Cook made a lengthy defence of 
his definition of the Trinity, and replied to some of James Free- 
man Clarke's criticisms. This lecturer who is now drawing so 
much attention in New England is doing good even where he fails 
to convince, by arousing theological ideas from their slumber in the 
Unitarian mind; by showing how weak Calvinism has become; by 
drawing attention to ‘‘the nature of things” as the source of 
rational religion; and not least, by exhibiting in his strong bent 
towards metaphysical refinements, the fragile character of a the- 
ology constructed in the air. 

I wish to glance cursorily at some of the arguments employed in 
this last lecture. The time-is hastening when Mr. Cook will be 
met by able opponents and answered, In the meantime a private 
in the ranks, like mysel!, may possibly pick off some of his errors. 

I. The lecture opens with a reference to Charles Kingsley, and 
words of his are quoted to show that he believed in the Trinity and 
found practical benefits in the belief. To this the careful reader of 
Kingsley’s Life may reply: there is no proof that Charles Kingsley 
believed in the Trinity as Mr. Cook does. Further, this argument 
drawn from Kingsley’s experience only goes to prove how vseful in 
the spiritual life such a three-fold division of Deity may be; but 
the absolute validity of the doctrine as a fact is not proven by it; 
nor is it shown that no other view of Deity insures similar ben- 
efits. 

II. The next affirmation was: ‘‘The doctrine of the Trinity Las 
always been held by o1thodoxy for its practical value.” The common 
history of the church disproyes this broad assertion. Viewed 
philosophically as a doctrine embodying the redemptive scheme of 
God, no doubt the statement is true; viewed historically as a mat- 
ter of ecclesiastical record, it is erroneous. The ‘‘always,” which 
we have italicised, breaks down. 

III. ‘‘It was the doctrine of the Trinity which excluded from 
power in human cultured beliefs the thought of God as fate, and 
brought in the organizing and redemptive idea of God’s Father- 
hood, and especially of the possibility of the communion of men 
with God as personal.” Here Unitarians join issue, not on logicor 
metaphysics, but on facts. St. Paul did more to diffuse Christian- 
ity than any other early leader; did he believe in a Trinity as un- 
derstood by Mr. Cook? No! The Fatherhood of God became bet- 
ter known through Christ, but that is not at all proving that he, as 
part of a co-equal Trinity, was necessary to the world-wide circula- 
tion and acceptance of that precious belief. Did Stephen commune 
with God in his dying or living hours because he had learned to 
know a Trinity? 

IV. Mr. Cook has met a friend, a scholar, who told him that he 
had documentary evidence in his possession to prove that the lec- 
turer’s doctrine of the Trinity is the view held in the first four cen- 
turies. There is no reply possible to this except to say, Produce 
the evidence! The best proofs so far are against you. Set up at 
once this new. discovery in ecclesiastical history. 

V. ¢‘ What is the definition which this lectureship has presented? 

‘a, The Father, Son and Holy Ghost are one God. 

“b>, Each has a peculiarity incommunicable to the others. 

“¢, Neither is God without the others. 

««d, Each with the others is God.” 

Following this definition is a fine specimen of scholastic logic—I 
mean such as delighted the schools of the middleages. Once grant 
the ground to build on and Mr. Cook will erect a dazzling struc- 
ture of logic. Jf it is asserted (as Hegel claims) that a Trinity in- 
heres in the very nature of things, and that Christianity only em- 
bodies a primordial law of nature, then we know where we are, 
what we are talking about, where we start from. Mr. Cook is not 
a Hegelian ; does not interpret phenomena and religious history by 
that system of thought. What then is the rock on which he bases 
his arguments; the rock of a substantiated or well-assumed postu- 
late of the fact of a Trinity? I donot know. I have not been able 
to find out. An accurate definition of my Trinity should be so and 
so, says the lecturer. Very likely. I think the distinctions and 
defined ‘‘ peculiarities” as set forth are remarkably subtle and 
able. No small brain could have formulated them. But the plain, 
honest thinker knocks down the whole card-house by asking the 
question: Is there any such Trinity? Strike at the base and all 
the rest ceases to bewilder. Mr.Cook claims to speak in the name 
of scientific accuracy. Science first accumulates facts. Let us 
have the convincing proofs that a Trinity such as this exists. Its 
mystery is no bar to accepting it; we will not haggle over scattered 


texts. Let the Unitarian have sound philosophic argument that 
such a Trinity exists in the ‘‘ nature of things” (Mr. Cooke’s pri- 
vate arsenal of crucial tests), and he will accept the doctrine. But 
until it is evidenced in some such way, of what value is the school- 
man’s intricate reasoning as to the ‘‘substances” and ‘‘ peculiari- 
ties” of a metaphysical “Lrinity? 

VI. Mr. Clarke said in his criticism: If you worship Christ be- 
cause he manifests God, then you ought to worship nature,for God 
is revealed there. To which Mr. Cook replies: If you mean the 
Infinite Intelligence and Will seen in nature, I do adore it. He 
trips himself. By this, then, Mr. Cook worships not Christ, but 
the Infinite Intelligence and Will revealed in him. Is that ortho- 
doxy? 

VII. The stronghold of orthodoxy in this controversy about the 
Trinity has never been shifted from the Bible to any philosophic 
wrestling-ground. Insufficient as were the proof-texts to support 
the doctrine; meagre as might be the general testimony of the 
Scriptures for it, orthodox orthodoxy clung to the revelation of 
Holy Writ. Mr. Cook shows a desire to pivot his arguments on 
another base. He quotes Kingsley approvingly where he says: ‘‘If 
the doctrine of the Trinity be not in the Bible it ought to be.”’ 
This is the philosopher's voice, not the orthodox; if Mr. Cooke and 
his followers intend to make a philosophical subject out of it, it 
behooves them to pursue a clear and scholarly path. We want to 
know where they are; how they are equipped, with texts or with 
philosophy ; if the latter, what system and school. Let things be 
done decently and in order. 

VIII. All this argument for a Trinity must meet the searching 
questions not only, Is it so? but does a Trinity as expounded by 
Mr. Cook fill the niche as no other doctrine ean? 

Let us try the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ, but not his 
Deity in the sense of co-equality with the father. He is not like 
any other being; he is essential to God’s plans. He brings to light, 
in the order of divine events, the love of God, the law of righteous- 
ness, immortality, the hideousness of sin. The Holy Spirit is the 
effluent phase of the immanent God. Is there any presumptive 
objection at the threshold against such a doctrine held by numbers 
of worthy Christians in all ages? No; there is nothing derogatory 
in such a view to God, there is nothing unscriptural in it, there is 
nothing unphilosophic in it, there isnothing self-contradictory in it ; 
thore is all in it necessary to effect the ends of Christianity, viewed 
as a gospel of salvation. For this doctrine as for Mr. Cook’s the 
one important question is: Is it the truth, speculative or revealed? 
It certainly meets the caseas completely as his. I am not bringing 
it forward as my belief, but to show that there is nothing in the 
‘«nature of things” which precludes this hypothesi sor many others. 

IX. The lecturer is severe upon those who assert that the New 
Testament teaches not the ‘‘ nature of things,” but the ‘‘sovereign- 
ty of divine love.” ‘‘ What is the nature of things,” he asks ‘‘ but 
the total outcome of the divine perfections?’’ Will God go against 
Himselt? 

Mr. Cook does not hit the mark. We may believe in the ‘‘ total 
outcome of the Divine perfections” as far as we know them; we may 
fully accept the sovereignty of law; at the the same time we may 
confidently expect to see the supplement of present law in future 
enlargements; and our anticipations of the character and drift of 
those future completions will take their tone from the character 
and drift of the present world-moyements and world-revelations. 
The drift in Christian revelation is love; benignity towards all. 
One of the promises we have, written in nature and the Book, is, 
the supremacy and guidance of love as a force in God’s kingdom; 
not ‘*making short work of the nature of things,”’ but rounding out, 
carrying forward, and ripening the reformatory and restoring pow- 
ers known to exist in the infinite discipline. 

X. Our friend, (for our antagonist is our helper, says Burke, and 
therefore is our friend) does not clear up the logical and selt-con- 
tradictory confusion resting on the tri-theistie phase of his defini- 
tion. He asks: ‘‘ Are there not in God such subsistences that when 
it is said that the Father sends the Son, and that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the father and the Son, some portion of the action in- 
volved in these events may not be common to all the three subsistences ? 
I think so.” (The italics are Mr. Cook’s.) 

Is this metaphysical clearness? Is this scientific accuracy? I 
think not. The same old fog is here. ‘‘Some portion of the 
action’ implies will. Now we never heard of a partnership will, 
where a fraction was possessed by each element of the combina- 
tion. It is treasonable to morals, to the best we know of moral re- 
sponsibility ; it is demoralizing to monotheistic conceptions to let a 
Trinity in on the idea of a tripartite will, complete in no one case, 
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bul held responsible in each case. Kant would have rejected 
such an idea; and I am not aware that Hegel, in his pas- 
sion for Trinities, indulges in such nebulous fancies. A will to be 
a wil must be free; at least as free as man’s. By this defini- 
tion not one—God, Holy Spirit or Christ—is free. I invite the 
analysis of my reader to these words: ‘*If you will be careful in 
your phraseology, and not say that there are literally three wills, 
three sets of affections, three intellects; if you will simply say 
some portion of the action involved in the sending of the Son, or in 
the shedding forth of the Holy Spirit may not be common to all the 
three subsistences, you will be asserting only what is affirmed in 
the second proposition of this definition, namely, that each subsist- 
ence has a peculiarity incommunicable to the others.” 

Here is the old, futile attempt renewed to make the Sent equal 
with the Sender; that which proceeds equal with the source. Mr. 
Cook is really a schoolman, as I have said; a lover of syllogisms, 
but not philosophic and scientific; a great reader and dogmatie, 
but not reliable. Compare his Trinity, in which he seeks to stay 
the, ebbing life of modified Calvinism, with this of Hegel’s. 
The Divine Nature (or Idea) unfolds itself in three forms: 1. Being 
eternally, in and with itself; the Kingdom of the Father. 2. The 
form of manifestation jn physical nature and in the finite Spirit; 
the Kingdom of the Son. 3. The Deity in the sphere of the re- 
ligious community; the Kingdom of the Spirit. In such a defin- 
ition there are no quibbles, no self-contradictions. It is philo- 
sophic: we recognize lucidity and mental integrity in the premises, 
though our acceptance may not be given any more to Hegel’s Trin- 
ity than to Mr. Cook’s. 

XI. ‘It is not a definition that I wish to give, but a life,” says 
the lecturer. Which expression when probed means, I imagine, 
this: I wish to make evident that Christ must be worshipped as 
God or else our way is dark. Itis the same ground Beecher has 
long taken. He says: I cannot know God as He is, but Christ has 
been revealed that I may have something personal to worship. He 
is God in that sense; our best idea of Deity. An object for finite 
grasp to seize. The Unitarian finds no such necessity in his na- 
ture; he desires to worship the one living God, and finds it possi- 
ble. His Scriptures do not direct him to address prayers to Jesus; 
his idea of the ‘‘ nature of things” conflicts with any such assign- 
ment of rank tohim. Asa Way, as a Life, as a Guide, he leads to 
the Father. The Son is but the servant of the Most High whose 
will he came to do. BH. A. H. 


LITERATURE. 


Cuartes Kinestey: His Lerrers ann Memortars or nis Lirn. 
Edited by his wife. Abridged from the London edition. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 

We have delayed reviewing this book until now, hoping to 
be able to give it an extended notice commensurate with its 
interest. But the crowded condition of our columns admon- 
ishes us to be brief, or to postpone unduly such mention as 
we may make. 

Probably few of those who have been actively interested 
in the fresh life of the last thirty years have failed to be im- 
pressed by the warm, rich humanity of Charles Kingsley, 
which produced in so many who never met him a feeling of 
real personal love. None of those of whom we speak will 
fail to be more strongly attached through acquaintance with 
this volume. They will be interested and surprised by the 
curious contrast between his artificial theology and his nat- 
ural sympathies, between his interest in man as man and his 
outspoken loyalty to established authorities and institutions, 
and perhaps be troubled at the inconsistencies into which 
these were constantly plunging him. But the thorough man- 
liness of the man, his unselfish devotion to and incessant 
labor in the causes which one by one called upon him, coupled 
with his thorough belief in and enjoyment of the fullest 
physical and mental life, must inevitably bear sway over the 
hearts of readers. Notwithstanding his orthodoxy he was in 
intimate association with the men who have constituted the 
so-called Broad-church party, who, whatever their short- 


comings or inconsistencies, have done far more to liberalize 
the people of Kugland than contemporary professed Radicals. 
He considered himself a pupil of Maurice, and was a co- 
worker with Thomas Hughes, to whom he seemed scarcely 
able to write a line without “ getting on a high horse.” We 
shall always remember it as our great good fortune to have 
heard him tell of Westminster Abbey and the Northmen in 
his quaint, awkward, outlandish fashion, and to have heard 
the tender words in which he alluded to the news of Sum- 
ner’s death, which had just startled us all. We have read 
the volume with the greatest interest, and wish it were pos- 
sible to quote a few of the many passages which we have 
marked. As it is not, we can only invite our readers to a 
greater enjoyment in the perusal of the work itself. 


Lire or a Scorca Naruratist—Tuomas Epwarp, Associate or 
THE Linnaan Society. By Samuel Smiles. Portrait and 
illustrations by George Reid, A.R.S.A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1877. : 

Most of our readers have probably by this time attained 
some acquaintance with the subject of the biography before 
us and with his curious experiences in the prosecution of in- 
vestigations into which he was driven by a passion for vari- 
ous branches of natural history, Harper's Magazine, Nature 
and many other periodicals having aided in attracting atten- 
tion to it. We cannot avoid a slight skepticism as to the 
strict accuracy of some of the details which Mr. Smiles 
records, especially in reference to the earliest years of young 
Edward, but no doubt he has adhered as closely to facts as 
a considerable dependence upon tradition would allow him 
to do, and he has unquestionably succeeded in making an 
entertaining narrative. 

Thomas Edward’s home upon the wild Scottish shore in 
some part made up by the facilities which it offered, for the 
drawbacks of his position in life in other respects, but one 
cannot help thinking how little use is made by most, of the 
opportunity which afforded him so much employment and so 
much pleasure. We are glad to see that the attention drawn 
to him by Mr. Smiles’ work has already called forth two or 
three offers, either of which will enable him to pursue his 
congenial occupations with greater comfort and ease than 
during his earlier and stronger years. 

Mr. Reid’s portrait and illustrations are rather hard in 
their lines; but are forcible and effective. 


THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN. . By Arthur Arnold, author of 
“From the Levant,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1877. ; 

The journey which Mr. Arnold here records was made two years 
ago by himself and Mrs. Arnold. At the beginning and end of his 
narrative there are fringes of Russia and India respectively, which 
serve as a setting for the main story, which concerns a ride of more 
than a thousand miles through the whole length of Persia from 
North to South. The journey was not an easy one, and many cir- 
cumstances which are related will serve as disenchantments to the 
reader. 

A good portion of the travel was made during the Winter season, 
but even so we are hardly prepared for the snow and ice and deep 
icy mud which freely figure on these pages. Of the essential bar- 
barity of the Persians we have many instances. A sub-governor, 
taking shots one evening from the roof of his house, cannot resist 
the temptation to fire at a shepherd. Within two days the shep- 
herd dies from his wounds, but no punishment is inflicted on his 
slayer. Other stories are of asimilar character. But the Persians 
are not the only barbarians. ‘‘ It was not until I travelled in Asia 
that I became fully aware of what is done with rotten steamships; 
they are, in fact, the pilgrims’ coffins. From Japan to the Red 
Sea, the superannuated and dangerous stcam vessels, useless in a 
supervised trade, in which it is not permitted to drown passengers 
and crew by glaring neglect in regard to the seaworthiness of the 
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ship, are engaged in what is known as the native carrying and 
coasting trade.’”’ These vessels go to pieces at the shortest notice, 
with the loss of any number of lives up to all on board. The ex- 
terior of buildings is usually about as unattractive as is conceivable. 
“No giaour can see even the eyes of a Persian woman of the middle 
and superior classes. She moves through the streets and bazaars 
on her white donkey or on foot, in complete disguise. Even her 
husband would not recognize her.” ‘‘She raises, at some mud- 
walled house, an iron knocker upon a door like that of a fortifica- 
tion ; is admitted ; the door is closed; and what goes on within the 
house, what is the fate of the women, the children, and the slayes 
no one outside can know.” ‘‘That which is truly interesting in 
Persia is the extended scenery, and the out-door life, for no Buro- 
pean sees much of the indoor existence of the people. Persia is 
par excellence the land of magnificent distances. In Summer the 
mountains, always in sight, and in many places strongly colored 
with the metallic ores which they contain, glow with wondrous 
beauty in the rose-light of the morning sun, and harden into masses 
of deep purple and black, where the clear and pleasant starlight is 
substituted for the glare of the blazing sun of Persia. In another 
season, when looking from the snow-covered mountains, we have 
seen the plains resembling an arctic sea, the apparently perfect 
level covered with a dazzling expanse of untrodden snow; and 
again, when the white hills loomed through the blinding storm like 
icebergs of polar regions.” 

Mr. Arnold’s deductions have sometimes been questioned as not 
especially philosophical, but we believe his veracity has not been 
assailed, and he here presants a vivid picture of some phases of 
Eastern life. 


HArpsr’s HanF Hour Serius. The latest issues of this series 
give Charles and Mary Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakspeare,” the 
Tiagedies and Comedies in separate volumes, containing respect- 
ively 208 and 279 pages—certainly either of them a good half-hour’s 
entertainment for a moderate reader. The work in other editions 
is too well known to require any comment; we need only repeat our 
commendation of the neatness and cheapness of this series.. 


SALVATION HERE AND HEREAFTER. Sermons and Essays by Rev. 
John Service, Minister of Inch. Second edition. Macmillan. 
12mo, 267 pp., price, $1.50. 

This volume is one sign of many that the Established Chureh of 
Scotland is undergoing wonderful and rapid transformation. We 
can give an idea of the spirit and temper of this highly interesting 
volume inno better way than by quoting one of the most charac- 
teristic passages. It is taken from a sermon on ‘‘ Authority of 
Truth and Authority of the Scribes.” ‘‘Away with attempts to serve 
God by long prayers or many prayers, by fasts and penances, by 
sacrifices, by orthodox belief, by works of the law which have no 
root in the soil of truth and goodness. Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you. Be like God the Father in His fatherly 
love. Be pure, be true, be just, be generous, be magnanimous, be 
unselfish and unworldly. This is the sum and substance of what 
Christ says. Ina word it is morality, of course the highest and 
purest, and connected with faith in God as the Father and Saviour 
of all, but still itis morality. Blessed are the good, cursed are the 
eyil. This is what all Christ’s sayings here, His blessings and 
His reproofs and His exhortations amount to. Nota word about 
justification by faith, or the doctrine of the Atonement, or church 
membership, or converson in a moment, or a death-bed repentance, 
or any one of all those things of which, as concerning salvation, 
we hear so much. Not a word about any of these things. It is 
all—Blessed are the good, the pure, the true, the meek, the kind; 
cursed are the unjust, the impure, the worldly, the selfish.” This 
is a fair sample of Mr. Service’s style of thought and feeling. The 
subjects of the different sermons und essays are all interesting and 
the book is one of many cheering signs of a more rational faith 
about to spread itself over the parched and arid surface of Pro- 
testant Christianity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS, 
From Macmillan & Co. 
Last Essays ON CuuURCH AND Rexicion. By Matthew Arnold. pps. 228. Cloth, $1.50. 
From Scritmer, Armstrong & Co,, New York, 
Tuat Lass 0’ Lowrik’s. .By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks; 
pps. 269. Cloth, $1.50. 
How ro Camp Our. By John M. Gould. Pps,129. Cloth, $1, 
From D,. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Tae PrincieLes OF Soctotocy. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. 1. Pps. 704, Cloth, $2.50. 
NomismA ; or, “ LeGau Tenper,’”? By Henri Cernuschi. Pps. 157. Oloth. 
LITERATURE PRIMERS. : 


PuitoLocy. By John Peile, M. A, Pps. 154. 
ULASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H,T. Tozer, M. A. Pps, 127, 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
A Book or American Exptorrrs. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 12mo., cloth, illus- 
trated. $1.50. 
From Mucklow §- Simon, New Yori, 
He Witt Come ; or, Mrprrations uron THe Riturn or Tae Lord Jesus Curist TO Reign 
OvER THE Earty, By Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.,D. D. Pps. 2U8. Cloth, $1.25. 
From 8, R. Wells §- Co., New York. 
A HAnp Book or Fruir Cutturr, By Thomas Gregg. 2mo., cloth, illustrated, pps. 
183, $1. 
How 70 TkACH ACCORDING TO TEMPERAMENT AND MENTAL DeveLopMENT; OR PHRENOLOGY 
IN THE ScnooL Room AND THE FAmity. By Nelson Sizer. 12mo., cloth, pps. 331., $1.50. 
From D. M. Bennett, 141 Eighth St., Nec York, 
An ANAtysis OF Rexigious Beier, By Viscount Amberley. From the late London Edi- 
tien. Complete. 
“From Littell § Gay, Boston. 
Litrety’s Living Ace. Fifth Series. Vol. 17. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 
WHAT THE BIRDS SAY. 

Do you ask what the birds say ? 

The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet and thrush say: ‘I love, and I loye!” 
In the Winter they’re silent, the wind is so strong; 
What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud song, 

But green leaves and blossoms, 

And sunny warm weather, 

And singing and Joving 

All come back together. 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and loye, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky aboye, 
That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings he, 


**T love my love, and my love loves me.” 
—SELECTED. 


If you have built castles in the air, your work need not be lost— 
that is where they should be. Now put foundations under them.— 
THOREAU. 


‘¢ PRINCIPLES will penetrate where the bayonets of armed men 
cannot; they ride upon the elements, and defy the whirlwind and 
the storm.” 


“EDUCATION is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. 
If we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise those 
of the recruiting sergeant.—EVERETT. 


HAur the sorrows of women would be averted if they could re- 
press the speech they know to be useless—nay, the speech they 
have resolved not to utter.—GEORGE ELIOT. 


“T LIKE cultivated people, but I detest intelligent ones. I can 
only endure intelligence in the second generation, when it has been 
softened down into the habit of knowing.’’—KIsMET. 


THE whole force and pertinency of the example of Jesus consists 
in supposing that he was a sharer with us in the same dangers and 
sorrows, that he was tried as we are tried, that he suffered as we 
suffer, that he triumphed as we might triumph. Unless we begin 
by assuming this, his virtues, much as we may admire them, are 
no more an example to us than his miracles.—Rry, Dr. JAMES 
WALKER. 


PURITY, 


‘© Aut the pool is black and grimy, 
Green and slimy, 
Foul with mud; 
Nothing pure can ever blossom 
On the bosom 
Of this flood.” 


While I spoke, my error found me; 
All around me 
On the flood 
Were white water-lilies, blooming 
And perfuming, 


In the mud. —Salem Register. 


CONTENTMENT. 
WHAT use of a great house? None; be it full or bare; 
Who keeps a great house, needs a host of servants there, 


A host of seryants naught but heavy pay can hold; 
And heavy pay requires a private shaft of gold, 
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A shaft of gold requires much care and toil to save; 

A small house only I on earth will therefore crave. 

The largest house is close, the smallest amply wide, 

If there a constant crowd, and here content abide, 
—Rucrert—(Translated by C. T. BRookKs.) 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THRUE IN A BED. 


Gay little velvet coats, 
One, two, three; 
Any home happier 
Could there be ? 
Topsy and Johnny 
And sleepy Ned, 
Purring so cosily, 
Three in a bed. 


Woe to the stupid mouse, 
Prowling about! 
Old mother Pussy 
Is on the look-out, 
Little eats, big cats, 
All must be fed, 
In the sky parlor 
Three in a bed. 


Mother’s a gypsy puss,— 
Often she moves, 
Thinking much travel 
Her children improves. 
Highminded family, 
Very well bred ; 
No falling out, you see! 
Three in a bed. 
—Christian at Work. 


MUCH TOO LOUD. 


Ir was house-cleaning time, and the wooden clock, whose 
place was in the dining-room, found itself on the library 
table, face to face with the black marble clock that belonged 
in the parlor. 

“Why, where in the world did you come from ”” asked the 
wooden clock, in a harsh, loud voice. “I never heard you 
tick, or strike. Have you been in the house long?” 

“ Fifteen years,” replied the marble one, in low tones. 

“Wifteen years!” repeated the wooden clock, holding up 
its hands in wonder. “That’s a long time. I’ve only been 
here three. And did you never talk louder than you do 
now?” 

“ Never,” said the marble clock. 

** And don’t you ever strike ?” 

“ Oftener than you do ; for I tell the half-hours, as well as 
the hours. Listen, ’m going to strike twelve in a moment.” 
And at the end of the moment rang out a sweet tinkling 
sound, like the chiming of wee silver bells. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the wooden clock, rudely. “Do you 
call that striking? Just hear me!” and it struck the mid-day 
hour with such a brazen clang that the bronze lions on each 
side of the marble clock started and put their paws over 
their ears. 

“There, what do you think of that?” it said, as the last 
stroke died away. “And my ticking can be heard all over 
the house. How much more valuable I must be than you 
are.” 

-“There’s where you make a great mistake,” said the 
marble clock, quietly. ‘You are much too loud. 
worth at least, twenty of you.” 

“Twenty of me!” said the wooden one, so indignantly that 
its tongue—in other words, its pendulum—nearly fell off. 

“Yes,” said the marble clock, “exactly twenty. The more 
refinement one has ”— 


I am 


“Refinement!” interrupted the loud talker. “ What’s 


| that ?” 


“I mean,” answered the marble clock, “the nicer one is 
the less noise one makes.” 

“O, indeed !” said the wooden clock, scornfully. “ Well, 
for my part, I like to hear myself speak, and like others to 
hear me, too. I don’t believe in clocks being seen and not 
heard.” 

“ By-the-by, weren’t you shut up in a closet last evening ?” 
asked the low-voiced one, slyly, “because somebody had a 
new book and wanted to read in peace? Then you couldn't 
have been either seen or heard.” 

“T wish they’d take me back to the dining-room,” said the 
wooden clock. “I always did hate house cleaning—putting 
out of its place, and forcing a clock into the company of 
stuck-up strangers.”—WMargaret Etyinge in the Independent. 


FATHER AT PLAY. 


Sucu fun as we had one rainy day, 
When father was home and helped us play ! 


We made a ship and hoisted sail, 
And cressed the sea in a fearful gale— 


But we hadn’t sailed into London Town, 
When captain and crew and vessel went down. 


Down, down in a jolly wreck, 
With the captain rolling under the deck. 


But he broke out again with a lion’s roar, 
And we on two legs, he on four, 


Ran out of the parlor and up the stair, 
And frightened mamma and the baby there. 


So mamma said she'd be p’lice man now, 
Aud tried to ’rest us. She didn’t know hew! 


Then the lion laughed and forgot to roar, 
Till we chased him out of the nursery door; 


And then he turned to a pony gay, 
And carried us all on his back away. 


Whippity, lickity, hickity ho! 
If we hadn't fun then I don’t know! 


Till we tumbled off and he cantered on, 
Never stopping to.see if his load was gone, 


And I couldn’t tell any more than he 
Which was CHARLIE and which was me, 


Or which was Towzer, for all in a mix 
You’d think three people had turned to six, 


Till Towzer’s tail was caught in the door; 
He wouldn’t hurrah with us any more. 


And mamma came out the rumpus to quiet, 
And told us a story to break up the riot. 


—Youth’s Companion. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


TuIs historical incident is solemnly commended to the attention 
of all subscribers in arrears, in the hope that they may be warned 
in season ofthe fate awaiting them: ‘‘An editor once applied at the 
door of Hades for admission. ‘Well, sir,’ replied his sable majesty, 
‘ we let one of your profession in here many years ago, and he kept 
up a continual row with his former delinquent subscribers, and, as 
we have more of that class of persons here than any other, we have 
passed a law prohibiting the admission of editors.’”—The Index. 


‘‘ THERE wass another story,” continued Peter, with a twinkle in 
his eye, but the same grumbling tone in his voice, “ fer1y wicked; 
but man’s the time I will hef a laugh at that story. That wass 
about two men in a boat, and the night it wass so black that they 
could not find their way into the harbor at all, and the wind it was 
blowing ferry hard, And the one he says to the other, ‘Duncan, 
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you must gif a prayer now or we will nefer get into the harbor at 
all,” And Dunean says, ‘I canna do it; you maun do it yourself, 
Donald.’ And Donald he will say, ‘Tam you, Duncan, if you do 
not gif a prayer we will be drooned as sure as death, for I can see 
nothing but blackness.’ And so it was that Duncan will stay in 
the stern of the boat, and he will kneel down, and he will say, ‘O 
Lord, it iss fifteen years since I hef asked you for.anything; but it 
will be another fifteen years before I will ask you for anything 
more, if you will tek the boat into the harbor.’ And then, sure 
enough, at this moment there wass a great sound of the boat going 
on the beach, and Donald, that was up at the bow, he will ery out, 
‘Stop, Duncan, do not pray any more; do not be beholden to any- 
body, bekass the boat’s ashore already.’”— William Black's ‘‘ Mad. 
cap Violet.” 


THE lesson hardest to learn in all reforms is to exercise a rea- 
sonable patience. Weare so impatient to have the right succeed 
that some loose thinkers have been betrayed into teaching that 
nothing is necessary to reform beyond faith and courage. But 
such teachers, if they chance to become leaders, soon learn that 
wisdom is the most valuable element in public affairs. It often 
requires supreme courage and the highest integrity to proceed as 
calmly as the situation demands. The crowd whose clamor is 
excited by partisan and selfish consideration almost always mistake 
deliberation for weakness or stubbornness, and this complicates 
the adjustments necessary to secure justice to all.-—Central Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


THE Brooklyn Times reports the proceedings of the Congrega- 
tional Council that examined the Rey. C. E. Helmer, D.D., on 
Wednesday of last week, before installing him as pastor of the 
Tompkins Avenue (Brooklyn) Church. From this report it would 
seem that the doctor dogs not cling to the good old fashioned or- 
thodox doctrine that probation ends at death; for, in answer to the 
question if he ‘‘ considered that there was any chance for a sinner 
in the next world?” he said, ‘‘I believe that God will save a soul 
whenever he finds a time or place in the eternal ages.” Heresy, 
Doctor, rank heresy! We don’t see what they were thinking about 
when they consented to install you. Such an expression of belief, 
when coming from a Universalist, is generally held to be the doc- 
trine of the evil one himself.—Christian Leader. 


THE NEW YORK AND HUDSON RIVER CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Our paper went to press last week too early for any but a very 
brief report of the reeent meeting of this Conference at the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn. The most important feature of the meet- 
ing was the adoption of a plan, reported by a committee of which 
Dr. Bellows was Chairman, for the better organization of the Oon- 
ference. This plan is as follows: To appoint a committee of, say 
one from each church; said committee to select five men and four 
women from each of our churches, to be approved by the churches 
before acting, to constitute a financial committee in each church, of 
three years duration, whose duty it should be to collect wu contri- 
bution each year, based upon the minister’s saiary, say 10 per cent. 
of the amount thereof, towards the support of the missionary opera- 
tions of this Conference; that said committee should meanwhile 
be for three years the official delegates to this Conference; that the 
amount of money so raised should be used by the Board of Direc- 
tors under the advice of the Conference, but subject to the final ap- 
proyal of the Board, in sonducting missionary operations, either 
in the feeble Societies already begun, or at new points. 

In reporting this plan, Dr. Bellows said: ‘I would have no 
church in the Conference excused from the rule. This would keep 
in each Society an active and responsible body of laymen at work 
in our interests, and secure a body of persons in attendance at our 
public meetings directly concerned in the use made of our money 
and the best method of economizing it. I think Harlem, Newark, 
Montelair, Yonkers and Newburgh would all be re-animatediby 
this movement. 

“Tt seems to me that a committee of five ought to be created 
to inquire seriatim into the condition of our churches, for the pur- 
pose of discovering their wants, wishes and prospects. To prevent 
anything like offensive interference or a meddling temper, no 
church should be visited except on its own invitation, after notice 
given to all that such a committee existed, and for the very purpose 
of conference with church committees who wished their condition 


or difficulties to be known to the Conference, that they might re- 
ceive its counsel andsympathy. I think I can anticipate the de- 
rision with which some of our churches would meet this sugges- 
tion and the immediate alarm it might arouse as to the infringe- 
ment of their stiict independence in the management of their own 
affairs. It is, however, much like the jealous independence of 
banks and insurance companies that finally go to ruin, by an unsus- 
pected or at any rate uninspected rot, the consequence of trusting 
wholly their own wisdom and boasting their resistance to all re- 
sponsibility to the public outside the directors’ parlor. I think we 
could point out dozens of churches in our Unitarian body that have 
been absolutely sacrificed to the folly of keeping their affairs 
strictly to themselves and letting nobody advise in their troubles. 
Ihave seen valuable chureh properties melted away into bank- 
ruptey by the lack of full openness and frank conference, first with 
their own members, and next with churches of their own sister- 
hood, whose good name and usefulness are involved in their failure 
and decay.” 


JOTTINGS. 


TENNYSON, the poet, has left the Isle of Wight and has gone to London 
to make his home there. 


Forty THOUSAND copies of Littré’s French Dictionary have been sold, 
Mr. Welford thinks England would have absorbed only 5,000 copies of a 
similar work. 

Messrs. RoBERTS Bros, haye now just ready the second of their ‘‘ Town 
and Country” volumes, “ From Traditional to Rational Faith,” by Ry An- 
drew Griffin, formerly a Baptist minister in England, and now a Uni- 
tarian, 

THE Chicago Inter-Ocean announces that Rey. Robert Laird Collier, of 
Boston, and son-in-law of Hon. Hiram Price, Member of Congress elect 
from Iowa, is a candidate for the position of U.S. Minister to Switzerland 
Salary, $7,500. 

Mr. Munpeua, in his speech at the Cooper Institute four or five years 
ago, could say: “I stand before you the representative of the largest con- 
stituency in England, and I have not the power to control the appoint- 
ment of the lowest excise officer.” 


B. Y. M. Curist1an Uniton.—Rey. R. Laird Collier, D.D., will preach on 
“ Worldliness and Unworldliness,” next Sunday evening. ‘“‘ The Hidden 
Talent’ was the subject of a practical sermon last Sunday evening by 
Rey. Wm. Wilberforce Newton, of St. Paul’s Church, Boston. 

Tue Skinner-McCune trial for heresy at Cincinnati has resulted in a 
verdict for the defendant by an average vote of 21 to 6. Mr. McCune, 
however, immediately after his acquittal, following Pref. Swing’s exam- 
ple, withdrew from the Presbyterian body. It is said he will join the 
Congregationalists. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons have invited twelve leading clergymen of differ- 
ent denominations in this city to contribute each a representative sermon 
on ‘‘ The Nature and Work of Christ” for a volume which they propose to 
publish. The invitation has been accepted by nearly all, and the book 
may be expected Jate in the Spring. 

Mr. Justin Winsor, Of the Boston Public Library, gives it as the result 
of his experience that morocco is the best material for binding books, and 
calf the worst. He has found gas to be very injurious to leather bindings, 
the whole upper range of books in Bates Hall having suffered from 
this cause. 

An English lady, Mrs. Cadell, is preparing a new edition of the rubayat 
of Omer Khayam, the Persian poet, who has been of late so widely read 
in Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation. Her translation is said to have the merit of 
faithfulness to the original, which the latter’s lacked, and she has collect- 
ed 820 rubayat, or verses, credited to this poet, while the previous collec- 
tion numbered but 101. 

Tur music publishing firm of Oliver Ditson & Co. seems to be insatiable, 
and one publishing house after another finds its quietus in the capacious 
receptacle without appearing in the least to affect its appetite. Like 
Oliver Twist it continually cries for more, and for aught that can be seen 
at prosent, it will not cease to do so, until the deglutition of all has been 
completed. 4 

Ara regular meeting of the Unitarian Church, in Quincy, Ill., the resig- 
nation of Rey. F. L. Hosmer was accepted at his request, and some very 
appreciative remarks made by various members present concerning the 
relations which have existed between pastor and people for the past five 
years. It was announced that Rey. James Vila Blake of Boston, a class- 
mate and friend of Mr. Hosmer’s, would fill the pulpit for the remainder 
of the unexpired year, until July 1, 1877. Ww. 

THE Channing Conference will hold its Annual Meeting in the Unitarian 
Church, in Fairhaven, Mass., on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 24th and 
25th, The exercises will open on Tuesday evening, with a sermon by 
Roy, Augustus Woodbury, of Providence, On Wednesday an essay on 
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Revivals will be read by Rav. W. H. Beeby, of Dighton. The annual elec- 
tion of officers will also take place. Arrangements have been made with 
the Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg and New Bedford Railroads, and with the 
Old Colony Railroad for free return passes, for delegates in attendance 
who pay full fare one way. EEpwIn M. Stonze, Secretary. 


Tue Unitarian Church in Cincinnati observed Easter with special ser- 
vices. The church was exquisitely adorned with flowers, and the con- 
gregation reinforced by the Sunday school. ,The musie was given with 
charming effect by the children and choir, and included a carol written 
forthe occasion by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton. The responsive 
reading was taken from the new §. 8.-Service Book, now completed in 
MS. by Rev. F. L. Hosmer. The address by the pastor was of a memor- 
ial character. In the evening Mr. Wendte gave the fifth lecture of a 
course on liberal religion, the topic being ‘‘ Immortality.” The attend- 
ance at both services was very large. 


A socrety has been formed which announces as its object ‘‘ the simpli- 
fication of English orthography.” Among the officers of this Spelling Re- 
form Association are the names—honored in philological science— of Profs. 
FA. March, W. D. Whitney, and 5. 8. Haldeman. ‘The circular which 
announces the formation of the society incloses a specimen of what is 
called ‘‘ Reyiezd Speling.” Of this a single sentence may suffice our 
readers: “ Ther being so lit! diferens hetweex the apeerans oy the fonetic 
and the ordinary print and script, thoez hoo can reed and riet the later 
wil reed the fonetic print and script ezily, and the new speling can be in- 
trodeust gradeualy without hinderans to bizness or friendship.” Ordinary 
people will be apt to see in this a remarkable likeness to the effusions of 
Nasby and Josh Billings, Before yielding to the hope that the new “ spel- 
ing ” can be introduced without hindrance to friendship, it may be well 
to recall the clinching argument of old Major Pendennis: ‘* What ! marry 
a woman who spells affection with one f ?”—TZribune. 

Rey. Dr. DupuEy preached his opening sermon as pastor of the 28th 
Congregational Society Boston, to afull house last Sunday. His sermon 
was of a general nature—a sort of definition of his position as their min- 
ister of their mutual relations, and their relations to other churches. He 
said he wanted to live on neighborly terms with others, and he should 
probably introduce some old school orthodox men on his platform during 
the course of the year, if they were willing to stand there. He urged the 
Society to be united, and social and cordial with one another and strang- 
ers. His able discourse abounded in wise and practical sayings, and the 
future of this Society seems to open auspiciously under the leadership of 
Dr. Dudley. In giving notice of the repetition of Mr. Wasson’s able oppo- 
sition paper on Theodore Parker, next Sunday P. M., he remarked that he 
had heard Mr. Cook lecture on Parker once, when he made the assertion 
that the Society Parker had tried to establish in Boston was like a last 
year’s bird’s nest hanging on the boughs of time. Dr, Dudley thought 
that ifa man of Mr. Cook’s ability couldn’t be in better business than to 
throw stones for six months at a last year’s bird’s nest, he had better en- 
gage the boys to peltit. K. 

Rey. Frep’k L. Hosmer has resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church at Quincy, Illinois, in order to take a year’s rest and vacaticn in 
European travel and study. For nearly five years he has been the de- 


voted minister of this parish and under his guidanes it has grown to be 
one of the strongest churches of the liberal faith in the West. Only those 
who know by experience the mental drain and responsibility of this fron- 
tier service in a community either hostile or largely indifferent to religious 
liberalism, can appreciate the need of an occasional change and release 
from the cares and duties of such a parish. With two services a Sunday, 
and but two or three exchanges a year, with little professional inter- 
change of thought and sentiment, anda general exclusion of higher op- 
portunities for study and culture, Mr. Hosmer has done a noble and 
notable work, not only in his own city, but in the Western field at large. 
He leaves behind a strong united society, who part very reluctantly with 
one whose private character has endeared him to them no less than his 
ability in the pulpit. The Western Conference loses in him one of its 
most zealous friends, and the approaching meeting at Toledo will greatly 
miss his regonciling presence and words. It is the fervent prayer of all 
our ministers and laity who have learned to love his modest and amiable, 
but always true and manly part in our denominational gatherings, that 
he may have a year of happy and profitable experience, and return to the 
Western work with renewed heart and strength. Ww. 


In the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette of April 3d, Rev. Jenk. Ll, Jones com- 
ments in lively fashion, upon various floating allusions to the church with 
which he is connected, and to statements reported to haye been made by 
him. We quote two brief paragraphs: 

‘*‘ Bro. Sawin is reported to have well said ‘ that Easteris not a Church 
but a Christian Festival.’ With still larger truthfulness it might be said: 
It is not Christian but an Universal Festival. Says a writer: ‘ Ages before 
there was a Christendom ora Christ the people of antiquity, Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans had their spring festivals; they celebrated 
the annual miracle of the re-awakening life. Our sacred festivals are 
of antique human origin, so ancient that no man knows when they be- 
gan.’ Our very word Easteris pagan. The church word for the feast is 
Jewish. The decorations, garlands and carols come from the ancient — 
Greek and Roman festivals more than from Judea. Easter i3 the richer 
festival on that account, and we celebrate it not ‘ in a manner’ but to the 
manorborn. Ours not by Ecclesiastical sufferance, ours by the right of 
our common humanity.” 

* * * “You commend a ‘healthy rivalry in the decorating art,” 
but that may border on the unhealthy which inspires some such conyer- 
sation as the following which I overheard on Saturday evening last. 

* Ist boy—‘ I say our church is the nicest fixed.’ 

“2d boy—* Taint neither. Our folks got five callas, yours got but three.’ 

“Ist boy— You lie.’ They square off in defiant attitude. 

“Little girl—(interrupting) ‘Neither of yours are so nice as ours. You’ye 
got no motto. Mamma says you’ve got no “Lord” in the other churches.’ 

“One of the boys. mutteringly ‘guess we’ve got as good a Lord as 
yours,’” 


MARRIED. 


LUNT—WOODS.—In Santa Barbara, Cal., by Rev. Geo. H. Young, Danret Lunr and 
Ciara M, Woops, all of Santa Barbara. 


~ STAINED GLASS 


IN THE WORLD’S COMPETITION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The MEDAL and DIPLOMA were 
awarded to 


For the MOST ARTISTIC and Best Figure and Ornamen- 
tal Church Windows, in all the various styles 
of this beautiful art. 


Orders promptly executed. Designs, Prices, and all in. 


Special Notices. 


n English gentleman who 


is about to establish an 


Special Notices. 


een 


Protestant Leaders. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ AGENCY ses 


FITZPATRICK & CO., im England, and to undertake the representatton of 


American Manufacturers at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
secks an American partner with a capftal of from 5,000 to 
10,000 dollars. Address FIELD, care of James Littlejohn, 
Esq., P. O, Box 2703, New York City. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
AT THR 
Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, 


Corner of Clinton and Congress Streets. 


formation on application to 


FITZPATRICK & CO., 


STAPLETON, Straten Isuanp, N. Y. 
P. 0. Box 62, 


N.B.—THE PRIZE WINDOWS NOW FOR SALE. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


_ <-cxy Unrivalled for the 
2 OE Be il i \\ \N toitct and the bath. 
AN Ha \ 


Address 


A Complete File of the 


NEW YORK NATION 


For Sale. 


1876—77. 
LECTURES: 


Sunday evening,.April 15, 1877. 
VIII. Theodore Parker. 


IX. Thomas Paine: the relation of his Religious Faith to 


his own and earlier times, 
Sunday evening, May 6, 1877, 


Box 109, New York, Hovr or Lecrurr, Haur-past SEVEN. 


Morning Service at 10:35 precisely. Vesper Service, 


Noartiticialandde- 
i ceplive oders to 
I \ d 


Third Sunday Evening of each Mouth, with the above ex- 


Made of best material, in 
all sizes, for Adu'ts and 
Children of bothscexes; ex- 
pands the chest, straight- 
ems up stooped shouluers ; 
worth ten \imes its eost for 
Carildren and Students. 
Sold by the Trade and Cleve. 
land Shoulder Brace 
a Oo., Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.25 and chest measure, 

Ask for Pratt’s new 
Patent Brace, 


fac 

= bits Rest Soap has 
" DS a perfected and now 

offers to the public The FINEST %O1LET SOAP in the World, 

Only the purest vegetadle oils used tn its manufacture, 

‘or Use in the Nursery it hax No Kqual, 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family im Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing 8 cakes of 6 ozs, each, sent 
free to any address On receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B, TT. Babbitt, New Work City. 
os-Vor Salo by all Druggists,.cq ._———— 


Throat Diseases, 


2 oz., $3.00. 


ceptions. 


“Sulphuret Oil of Roses.”—An External Remedy, 
almost miraculous in its effect. By absorption it eradi- 
cates Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness and 
Sufferers failing to give this remedy a 
trial do themselves positive injustice. Price, 14 0z., 50 cts.; 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Proprietors, 30 
Franklin St., Boston. s#@=N. B.—An Energetic Agent 


wanted in each Town, 


ee 
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HOW A RD 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORD,,; IMEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
JOUN H. SWIFT. JOHN L. RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, JOHN J. WHITE 
CHARLES MALI, R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
HENRY I. BARBEY, JAMES GC. CARTER 
WILLIAM H. W{SNER, EDMUND PENPOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 


For Diseases of the 


Throat and Iungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, 


Whooping Cough, 


Bronchitis, Asthma, 


and Consumption. 


The reputation it has attained, in consequence of 
the marvellous cures it has produced during the 
last half century, is a sufficient assurance to the 
public that it will continue to realize the happiest 
results that can be desired. In almost every 
section of country there are persons, publicly 
known, who have been restored from alarming and 
even desperate diseases of the lungs, by its use, 
All who have tried it,acknowledge its superiority ; 
and where its virtues are known, no one hesitates 
as to what medicine to employ to relieve the dis- 
tress and suffering peculiar to pulmonary affec- 
tions. Currry PECTORAL always affords in- 
stant relief, and performs rapid cures of the 
milder varieties of bronchial disorder,as well as 
the more formidable diseases of the iungs. 

As asafeguard to children, amid the distress- 
ing diseases which beset the Throat 2nd Chest o. 
Childhood, it is invaluable; for, by ‘ts timely use 
multitudes are rescued and restored to health, 

This medicine gains friends at every trial, as 
the cures itis constantly producing are too re- 
markable to be forgotten. No family should be 
without it, and those who have once used it 
neyer will. 

Eminent Physicians throughout the country 
prescribe it, and Clergymen often recommend it 
from their knowledge of its effects, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


BROWNS REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


A compcund extract of Rock Rose aad Stillingia is a 
powerful Blood Purifier. The life is the blood ; it is the 
centre of our being. Probably no one is free from taint in 
our day and generation, therefore the great need of such a 
remedy. This remedy) is prompt in ell ordinary cases ; in 
extraordinary cases it is a vegetable calomel, ee perfectly 
harmless to all, and more than pleasant to take. Sample 
bottle sent free to all. 

ae DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


56 a week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
e free, MH. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


$12 a day at home, Agents wanted, Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & {CO., Augusta, Maine* 


LAMAR 
[NX SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


1 . 
Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 30,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 

INS 1a, ae RGN lee ees ete on A080 00: 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s , . 2,465 94 
Premiums in eourse of collection, . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated ati 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


H OM E 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . é ¢ « $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends . ., ' c 243,402 24 
Net Surplus c . pee 1b, 002:783'.90 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


2,517,625 U0 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)...........+ 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) — 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE’ OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 


INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877.........+ 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS. ie 153,416 65 
REAL ESTATE 6,8UU 19 
PREMIUMS DUI AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFIUE.......... 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY, 1377 «$242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


r double their money selling ‘Dr. 
AGEN TS Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 
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On the First of May next, THE INQUIRER will remove 
to new rooms at 47 Lafayette Place, immediately oppo- 
alte the Astor Library. 


WE suppose it is not to be expected that the members of 
the “ National Reform Convention,’ which met at Chicago 
last week, should be aware of the exquisite folly of the posi- 
tion im which they placed themselves before the civilized 
world. They are doubtless all earnest and well-meaning 
men, and as such ave doing what they hold to be their duty, 
for which God bless them | But there are always some well- 


meaning advocates of a return to barbarism, and their advo- 


cacy now takes one form, now another ; yesterday we heard 
a cry, “Do away with taxation—abolish government !”—to- 
day it is “Legislate God into the Constitution!” It is good 
to get these things out into the air; should they be kept 
within the physical or mental organism (whiehever may be 
the source from which they emanate) they might do damage 
to the individual, whereas, once uttered, they are known to 
be simply wind. 


Tux rapid increasé in the use of postal cards, and their 
great convenience for some purposes where privacy is no ob- 
ject, combined with the impossibility of using them where it 
is an object, lead us to wonder why a very slight modifica- 
tion should not be made which would increase their value 
and usefulness a hundred-fold. It is suggested that instead 
of the present flat card, a thinner one may be made with a 
fold in the middle and a narrow line of gum all around the 
edge. This would cost no more than the present card, it 
would be no heavier, but it could be written upon and then 
sealed up and sent through the mails with all the sanctity of 
the present enveloped letter. The value of such an arrange- 
ment for the instantaneous dispatch of private intelligence 
cannot be estimated and the public interest would be directly 
consulted in its adoption. 

‘Brethren of the Press, help the movement along! 


Mr. Tween has made further revelations, said to involve 
the names of men some of whom are still in public office, 
though perhaps not very high in public repute. The par- 
ticulars of his statement have not yet been advertised and 
whether current rumors are or are not correct, it is not to 


be wondered at that the men who are pointed out are disposed 
to deny the soft impeachment. Considering that the man 
who assails them is a convicted felon, it is fair for the present 
to give them the benefit of the doubt. Tweed is said to 
claim, however, that he is able to substantiate his assertions 
out of the mouths of several witnesses, and certainly the 
public is fairly disposed to credit all that is likely to be said 
against some of the individuals involved. A thorough house- 
cleaning at Albany and at the City Hall would not be out of 
place during these fine Spring days, while the same process 
is going on in Washington, at the New York Custom House, 
and elsewhere. 


Some of our most active Orthodox contemporaries are 
busily engaged in showing that members of Orthodox 
churches are not required to believe the creeds of the bodies 
with which they are connected,—indeed, are not expected to 
believe them. In fact, if we understand their meaning cor- 
rectly, the word “creed” is now to be defined as that which 
you do not believe. Creeds are held in a certain Pickwickian 
sense. Itis very convenient to have these matters clearly 
understood, and to know that when your neighbor says, “I 
believe that the Siamese twins were created one and indivis- 
ible ” he is only speaking in a certain anatomical sense, or 
when he says, “I believe that God for his own glory has pre- 
destined some men to be saved, but that all the rest of man- 
kind He has predestined to damnation and everlasting tor- 
ment in hell,” he is only speaking in a certain historical sense. 
Talk about five senses! Why there are more senses in these 
these things than you can shake a stick at—or no sense at all. 


Mrs. Mary HE. Catnoun makes a bold bid for the public fa- 
vor by advertising a lecture to be delivered this evening in 
the Academy of Music. Her subject, “ Wooing as a Fine 
Art,” reminds us of De Quincey’s “ Murder as a Fine Art ;” 
but a woman teaching us dull masculine creatures how to 
win her sex, is surely entitled to a hearing as generous as her 
confidence in our docility is marked. And “Wooing” is 
surely a finer theme than ‘ Murder.” We hear extraordi- 
nary accounts from Philadelphia of the delicacy, skill and 
eloquence, with which Mrs. Calhoun treats her theme. She 
walks on ege's without cracking a single shell. She leans 
over the abysses, and neither gets dizzy, nor makes anybody 
else shudder. We doubt whether it is to be deserved that 
she should make “ wooing” any more popular than it is, but 
we shall rejoice to have it put among “the fine arts,” for it 
has a fatal proclivity to fall into the mechanical and commer- 
cial. 


The price of gold continued pretty steadily to advance, 
Aoubtless mainly on account of the news from abroad, until 
Tuesday, when it reached 1077, falling off afterward to 106 . 
The general market, which had been irregular since the 
disturbance last week was again seriously agitated by the 
same news, and the moyement has extended with some vigor 
into commercial circles, causing a considerable rise in bread- 
stuffs. There is a disposition on the part of some of the 
press and also in business circles to draw comfort out of the 
troubles of others, and to predict a revival of active business 
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consequent upon the prospect of a great European war, but 
the intimate and complicated relations now existing between 


this and foreign countries, the great uncertainty with re- 


gard to the course of gold and the disposition of foreign 


holders of miscellaneous American securities, render the re- 
sults to American business men very doubtful, to say noth- 
ing of the principle that when one member suffers all the 
others suffer with it, which in the long run is as true of 
countries as of other things. There has been a further ad- 
vance in the price of silver to 55d. per ounce in gold, the 
latest quotation. 


Tur European situation, long critical, is now such that it 
is difficult to imagine any occurrence likely to prevent imme- 
diate war, and a war of great magnitude, and having far- 
reaching results. We are not of the fiery kind; we do not 
love war, and we cannot look upon war or violence of any 
sort as other than a curse to be evaded if possible by all hon- 
orable means. But some knots are so hard and complicated 
that impatient men hesitate not to cut them as the simplest 
solution, and in such cases we are compelled to look for the 
compensating advantages. 

The Turk in Europe is an anachronism and sooner or later 
the calendar will be rectified. That there are many Chris- 
tians worse than many Mussulmans, many Russians worse 
than many Turks, we can well believe; that there are other 
barbarous residents in Turkey and the provinces beside the 
followers of the Prophet, we make no doubt. But that the 
Mohammedan theory is evil in its effects and unprogressive 
in its’tendency is as unquestionable. For five hundred years 
the Turks have been alien residents of Southeastern Europe, 
without approaching any nearer to assimilating with other 
races with which they have thus been brought in contact, and 
their relations with those races have caused constant friction. 
To us, viewing the situation from afar, there appears no 
doubt that this friction is about to produce a consuming fire. 


Tm situation in Louisiana has not yet been wholly relieved 
of its unsatisfactory features, but it appears to be generally 
understood that an agreement between the Commission and 
the supporters of Nicholls has been reached, and that a few 
days at latest will see it carried into effect. As one testimony 
to the satisfactory nature of that agreement we are bound 
to accept the resolutions passed on Monday by the Nicholls 
Legislature, resolutions as broad, comprehensive and manly 
as any one could ask. That Packard should be dissatisfied 
with the character of the proposed settlement was to be ex- 
pected, and of course it also was to be expected that he 
would put his dissatisfaction into a letter. That Blaine 
should have boiled over again however was hardly looked 
for, for he has usually been credited with a fair share of 
foresight. The stalwart republicanism of Wendell Phillips, 
Ben Butler, W. P. Kellogg and Senator Patterson, even when 
reinforced by that of the old “war horse,” Ben Wade, will 
hardly be sufficient to contend successfully against the great 
conservative majority of American citizens North and South, 
who are now united in favor of peace and the Union, and 
against the policy of undying hate. 

We wonder whether it has ever occurred to certain gen- 
tlemen who talk so glibly about the duty of the Government 
toward the Republican party of the South, to consider that 
there are just two constitutional forms of administration in 
the United States during a time of peace—the Territorial and 
the State; that one means goyernment by Congress and the 
other home rule. As we understand it, President Hayes 


proposes that the States shall regulate their own internal 


affairs in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution ; 
if they fail to do this it will be time enough to try the terri- 
torial system again; and if it is tried it will be tried, pure and 
simple, and not on the rotton-borough basis which the Re- 
publican party has so long supported. 


Tux circumstances of a recent reprieve, almost at the foot 
of the gallows, under circumstances which lead to the hope 
that a man about to be executed for murder was wholly in- 
nocent, are extensively used, and properly used as an argu- 
ment against capital punishment, The advocates and oppo- 
nents of capital punishment have been parties to a long and 
very exciting debate over a matter which it seems to us is 
susceptible of a very simple solution. The chief purpose of 
human punishments (which under any circumstances must 
be arbitrary) is undoubtedly to preserve society by prevent- 
ing the criminal from repeating his crime, and by deterring 
others from imitating him. Laying aside all minor consid- 
erations, and speaking briefly, it may be said on the one hand 
that juries are reluctant to convict where capital punishment 
is the penalty, and the criminal is. in danger of going free 
though his crime is. undoubted, and on the other that fear of 
imprisonment is seldom of any great weight as a deterrent, 
because long imprisonments are impossible—officials change, 
the memory of a criminal act becomes weak, and political 
and social influences are potent to undo the prison bars. 
It is a very simple thing to say, and yet to our mind it tells 
the whole story, that what is needed is as we suggested a short 
time ago, the inevitable. Take away the right to pardon from 
the Governor, in whom itis wholly misplaced, and let it be re- 


posed in a Board of Pardons, consisting of judges or other 


competent citizens, organized on a wholly unpartisan basis, 


the members serving for long periods. Allow this Board 
to grant pardons only in the most exceptional cases, 


and upon grounds which they are prepared to spread before ~ 


the public. Then, with sentences imposing terms of impris- 


onment graded in length so far as practicable in proportion 


to the enormity of the crime for which they are imposed, we 
shall have no need of capital punishment (the resort to which 
is now a simple confession of our own folly), and we venture 
to say the bracing effects of the change will very shortly be 
visible, not only in the case of the most serious, but also of 
lighter infractions of the public peace. 


Has any one the slightest argument to oppose to this ? 


DECENT HOMES. 


We have just received a small pamphlet that gives an 
account of an enterprise which we have watched with great 
interest for several months past, with a desire to call the 
attention of our readers to it as soon as we might be permit 
ted to do so. The pamphlet is entitled “Improved Dwell- 
ings for the Laboring Classes,” and after some preliminary 
remarks upon the well-known dangers of over-crowding and 
the perhaps equally well-known vile construction and con- 
dition of the ordinary tenement houses in which a large por- 
tion of the population of New York and Brooklyn reek, and 
a considerable space given to a general description of the 
efforts for reform in cheap dwellings made in London by Sir 
Sydney Waterlow and others, the remainder is devoted to an 
explanation of an effort in the same direction just made in 
Brooklyn, with brief details of the immediate results. 

Mr. Alfred 'T. White, the author of this pamphlet, of whom 
personally it is not necessary to say anything more than that 
his work’has fallen into the hands best suited to it simply 
because the hands best suited sought the work, is a New 
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York merchant and a citizen of Brooklyn, of ample means, 


who by his personal knowledge of the way of life of that part 
of the community with least means was strongly impressed 
that their first need was greater privacy, cleanliness and de- 
cency in living, and was equally well convinced that any 
great change in these regards could only be attained by the 


adoption of some plan which should not be eleemosynary in 


any respect, but should be commercially successful. Giving 
much time and thought to the subject, visiting Lundon and 
inspecting for himself the various model tenements which 
have been erected by others, he determined as a first experi- 
ment to put up a block of buildings substantially after the 
Waterlow plan, with the determination, if this should not be 
successful, to proceed to erect another and still another until 
success should be attained. At this time we can only briefly 
note his experience, hoping to return to the subject with 
fuller details on a future occasion. 

The lot chosen for the experiment is on the corner of 
Hicks and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, and the building as con- 
structed is six stories in height, the lower story being ar- 
ranged for stores, with apartments in the rear of each. The 
plan adopted provides for an external fire-proof spiral stair- 
way open to the air in front, so built that it cannot become a 
draftway for flames, and by this stairway only can the upper 
floors of the building be reached. The stairway connects 
upon each story with an iron and slate baleony about thirty 
feet long, from each end of which’a hallway runs back through 
the depth of the building, communicating on each side with 
a suite of three rooms, a parlor and bed-room—a bed- 
room with a large ventilating flue, and a living-room, with 
an extension attached to each suite, having on one side a coal 
box, a window, and an ash-fiue door; and on the other side 
a sink, a stationary wash-tub and a water-closet with separ- 
ate outside window. Thus within the building the members 
of two families only come in contact with each other. Even 
this slight association it is intended to render unnecessary 
in the next building. 

Any one at all familiar with the ordinary tenement house 
will not need to have the contrast presented to him more 
vividly than it will be by this brief description. Yet there 
are other important details which we cannot now particular- 
ize. And what of the condition which at the outset appeared 
a vital one—does the enterprise pay? The building was 
completed about the first of February, and the forty tene- 
ments which it contains were immediately occupied by 
thirty-nine families, one family having two sets. The em- 
ployments of the heads of these families are as follows: 
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They are required to pay their rent weekly in advance, are 
governed by stringent but not unjust rules as to cleanliness, 
etc., and are under the supervision of an agent who lives in the 
building, and who being on the spot is able to respond im- 
mediately in case any repairs are needed. The rents average 
$1.70 per week, the ordinary rent paid by day laborers for 
the ordinary accomodations in the same neighborhood being 
from $6 to $7 per month. These rents were so arranged as 
to provide for a gross revenue of twelve per cent., and a net 


reyenue of seven per cent. per annum upon the sum inyest- 
ed, and Mr. White says that after making allowance for taxes, 
insurance, repairs and all other contingent expenses, the 
result will be even more favorable than he had anticipated. 
He says further that he finds no drawbacks in practice which 
he had not already anticipated in a building so constructed 
and he is immediately proceeding to erect a block upon 
another portion of the same lot, which shall furnish some- 
what more commodious, and a great variety of quarters, and 
where every room is to be provided with an outer window. 
We do not now make any comment upon the facts which 
we have presented above. We believe there are none among 
our readers to whom they will not tell their story,and we 
earnestly hope that there are not a few who will be ready to 
respond to the suggestion : “Go thou and do likewise.” 


OLD AND NEW. 


A recent critic of a book of discussion on religious themes 
objected that the author’s learning was “a little old.” -The 
author, it is likely, purposely made it seem old in order to 
satisfy critics of this particular order, who, had he quoted 
the newest books, would have accused him of ignorance of 
the “great masters” in his field of discussion, and of a rash 
acceptance of the fanciful theories of new fangled author- 
ship. Antiquity did, in reality, commend opinions to the 
reviewer in questions. His own system rested on its an- 
tiquity, and would be very insecure without its support ; but 
it served his immediate object to consider antiquity an ob- 
jection, and he did not hesitate to fling his pearl at the head 
of his opponent, no other pebble being at hand. Some years 
ago one of our own men reviewing some opinion of Sweden- 
borg, characterized it as identical with an ancient doctrine 
that had been declared heresy by the church—a circumstance 
evidently considered by him sufficient to condemn the doc- 
trine, the critic, unthinkingly perhaps, (for otherwise he was 
a brave and candid man) falling into the prejudice that what- 
ever the church of any period rejected as heretical was false 
and reprehensible. It was but the other day that another 
reviewer of a “liberal” book from the “orthodox” point of 
judgment, classed the writer's opinions with certain of those 
entertained by a particular school of gnostics (which he 
failed to specify) thereby conveying the impression that as 
these “ gnostics ” had been stigmatized by a bad name, the 
conclusions under review were undeserving of regard. 

This use of the argument from antiquity, either for opin- 
ions or against them, is awkward and may be dangerous. 
Strictly speaking, no opinions are altogether new; strictly 
speaking, no existing opinions, as they are held, are altogether 
old. The new doctrines have old roots ; the old doctrines 
have new applications. The completed systems had a begin- 
ning ; the germinal systems receive a development. The 
original stock of stories, tales, fables, parables, legends, is 
said to have been very small; but the “Arabian Nights” 
hold their own ; the originality of La Fontaine is unchal- 
lenged ; Shakspeare receives full credit for genius. It is 
no fatal reproach to “ Evangelical” Protestantism that its 
doctrine of Adam and the Fall comes from Calvin, that Cal- 
vin took it from Augustine, that Augustine owed it to Paul, 
that Paul borrowed it from the Talmud. The Jewish Caba- 
la, a collection of books, the earliest of which are of very re- 
mote antiquity, as old, some think, as the Captivity in Baby- 
lon, contains an unmistakeable hint of the spherical form of 
the earth; intimates that the globe reyolves in a circle; that 
creatures change front and ‘aspect without altering position; 
that one portion of the sphere is in shadow while other por- 
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tions are in light; that when it is day in one place it is night 


in another; that in certain regions it is always day or nearly 


so. Thus our modern opinion is made to look “a little old;” 
but is its correctness compromised? Is reflection cast on 
the originality of Copernicus? Does the discovery of the 
Cabalistic surmise invalidate the scientific demonstration ? 
The same Cabala contains a shrewd conjecture touching the 
division of the human brain into three distinct parts, con- 
nected by thirty-two distributing canals. Is this a fact that 
David Ferrier must try for the honor of his investigations to 
conceal? John Tyndall advocates the “ atomic theory.” So 
did Lucretius; so before him did Epicurus. What of it? 
The doctrine is neither more nor Jess true on this account. 
Te-doctrine is one thing as taught by Lucretius and quite 
another as taught by Tyndall; one thing as entertained 
speculatively, another thing as entertained scientifically ; 
one thing as conjectured, another thing as demonstrated. 
The power to prove and illustrate the doctrine makes 
it new. Because Baur, Strauss, Schwegler, Zeller and a 
score of others held opinions in criticism thirty years ago 
that have been covered up since by the deposits made by an 
Orthodox reaction, which buried them temporarily out of 
sight, it is not to be concluded that their opinions are erron- 
eous. The mere circumstance of their being thrust into the 
background does not discredit them. To call them obsolete 
is not to disprove or even reprove them. Were they a thou- 
sand years older than they are they would be equally respect- 
able and equally deserving of respectful treatment. If their 
views have not been disposed of by refutation, they are still 
open and should be kept open. 

The old contains the germs of the new; the new is the 
mature development of the old. The method may be modern; 
the conclusion, though merely conjectural, may be foreshad- 
owed among the rudiments of speculation. The scientific 
method of investigating nature, history, literature, opinions, 
works its way gradually and slowly. Its first achievements, 
as in the case of Paulus and Strauss, may be crude and 
unsatisfactory, but the unsatisfactoriness of the experiment 
does not cast reproach on the method. Strauss may come 
out victorious yet, though his “Life of Jesus” be riddled 
with shot. The “Tubingen School” may prevail at last, 
though the founder of it be forgotten. The method is just. 
its validity has not been successfully impugned. Whether 
its opinions be new or old is neither here nor there. Are 
they reasonable, is the sole question. Do facts support 
them? Have they the weight of argument on their side? 
Does the latest research confirm their positions? Are they 
entitled to be received by new men, though broached by old 
ones? These are the vital considerations, the only consider- 
ations that are vital. Appeals to sentiment, popularity, num- 
ber of votes polled, the prestige of imposing names, are quite 
foreign to the purpose. The truth is the only thing finally 
worth thinking of. And that must be sought not assumed. 

0. BF. 


FAITH. 


On this question of faith we have no contest with the most 
Orthodox. We believe in faith, in religious faith. We do 
not, however, believe in that shiftless notion of the soul, that 
after it has assaulted the questions which pertain to its na- 
ture and its future, and found them difficult, it should hide 
itself in a thicket of confidence, in authority, and call that 
religious or saving faith. Neither do we believe in an os- 
trich faith that is more confident the darker it is, until it 
absolutely sneers at reason, is afraid of scientific investiga- 


tion and abhors a rationalist. We believe that the soul must 
have faith in something and somebody, or be wasted and 
lost. We find this need creating that marvellous ideal of 
moral beauty, the love between child and mother. It begins 
in the cradle ; it extends to the grave. It begins with the 
babe ; it extends to the philosopher. A pure skeptic never 
did exist ; and logically, never can. The measure of faith is 
the measure of strength. It has fought the best battles ; 
done the manliest deeds, and made death radiant with 
glory. 7 

We must rely on something. An age is steady and strong 
just in proportion to its steadiness of faith. Religious faith 
is not strongest in our ignorance or senility ; but in our 
prime. In morals faith has the universality that gravity has 
in physics. It is not water and steam power alone that run 
our looms and make the practical music of a million spindles, 
but faith power also. An intellectual and a moral confidence 
underlie all industries. The farmer sows because of the 
axiom of Divine geometry that the early and latter rain shall 
never cease. The laborer does not drop his spade, or the 
housewife her kneading-bowl, because they believe in the 
maxim that ante-dates all written philosophy, that a sparrow 
does not fall to the ground without God’s notice. In pro- 
portion as a people is inspired with strong religious feelings 
you can measure its industry and prosperity. In proportion 
as a man has a moral courage based on a confidence ina 
Supreme Power will you find him colossal in his achieve- 
ments. 

There is something wrong about a man that does not grow 
peaceful as he grows old. There is so much more granted 
than there is withheld; so much more certainty than un- 
certainty ; so much more love than hate ; 80 much more sun- 
shine, if one will take it, than there is storm. The harvests 
average up comfort, and fill the bins with reasonable regu- 
larity. To be sure, nature has never devised any method for 
satisfying selfishness. But any one who will fit into the sea- 
sons and into the laws and ordinances of the universe can be 
exceedingly happy. Disasters are not certainly disastrous ; 
failures are often the highest suecess; disappointments are 
the appointments of God. 

We have then no contest with the most rigidly Orthodox 
concerning the need and power of faith; yet we may be 
wholly at odds as to what we are to trust ; or possibly, as to 
what religious faith is. Tt is clear at once that we shall not 
allow this superb power of the soul to be merely a belief. It 
is confidence ; it is trust. It is an enlargement of the trust 
which the child reposes in its father. It will not save a thief 
from thieving, if God be in three persons or six. It will not 
cool the passions of a libertine if the devil be a person, or 
only the sum of sin. Each man has his creed, but he must 
trust something else. Creeds do not fill his cisterns or his 
soul. Faith as a saving force is a widening confidence in the 
underlying moral principles of the universe. Physical science 
demonstrates the fixedness, and yet the adaptability of the 
laws that control matter. We do not pray, as we used, for 
wind and weather to suit our personal wishes. We do not 
pray for special interpositions for our gratification. On the 
whole we prefer that the wisdom that penetrates nature 
should control us without our private dictation. But religious 
faith goes further. It is a faith for the religious nature. 
It believes in what Jesus calls profoundly the King- 
dom of God. It believes not only in the stability of univer- 
sal laws that govern matter, but in the moral government of 
the universe. It has not only a certainty in the processes of 
Jupiter and the orbit of Saturn ; or the return of the bird 
months ; but a deep confidence in justice, honor, truth, love, 
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temperance; the constellations of the inner heavens. Re- 


ligious faith brings a man into a quiet, trustful relation to 
these things, as he is brought in relation to the seasons. 
These are his science, his data of life, and salvation—his 
creed. 

This involves by necessity trust in God. It is not belief in 
this or that assertion concerning God, but pure absolute con- 
fidence in the Divine character. Believing in God the soul 
believes in godliness. God iy trusted, not because of rain- 
bows or pledges to Abraham, Noah or Moses, but because 
being God he must be godly. “As one of your own poets 
hath said, ‘ We are all his children.’ ” 

It is the overshadowing to-morrow that bothers our souls. 
It is the unseen future that distracts us. And the world, 
wherever man exists or ever has existed has been above all 
wracked with terror concerning the next life. What is to 
come out of the dark before us—the unrevealed ? And dis- 
trust, a lack of faith, has charged the future with frightfui 
judgment days, judges, impending disasters to-morrow, and 
impending doom after death. 

Underlying all the philosophy of Jesus was the idea that 
there was only one way to overcome sorrow in the present, 
and get rid of torment concerning the future, near or re- 
mote. He sweeps away the whole difficulty with the word 
faith. Believe in a well meant, well executed moral govern- 
ment, as you also believe in benevolent physical government. 
God is one. He rules the unsensed as kindly as he rules the 
world of sense. This is the one single central power of the 
Gallilean teacher—a sneer for the temple ; a sarcasm for sac- 
rifices ; a sidelong look at public prayers; a secular use of 
the Sabbath ; contempt for the whole routine of salvation ; 
but trust in God. No trust in man’s deyices and rituals 
and days and creeds ; but utter trust in The Father. Un- 
fortunately the history of Christianity has been mainly a sup- 
pression of the grand principles of its founder. It has been 
the history of distrust and fear ; of terror and hells. Take 
the Sermon on the Mount, or the general run of the story in 
Matthew and you see Jesus walk literally as a Son of God. 
Let to-morrow see to its own cares. God who cares for the 
sparrow will much more care for you. “O ye of little faith.” 
Constantly faith—not in Paul’s Epistles, or in the catechism 
of the future, or of the party, but in God. Right or wrong, 
Jesus emphatically and forcibly advises not the suspension of 
any industry ; but the carrying on of all industries with trust 
in God. Seek first the Kingdom of God, and all other things 
will come in as a matter of course. Give us simply this day 
our daily bread. It is the Christ doctrine ; who can ascend 
unto it ? E. P. Powext. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND. 


A recent number of The Contemporary Review contains an 
article upon “The Progress of Religious Thought in Scot- 
land,” which emanating from any trustworthy source would 
be profoundly interesting and significant as a statement of 
certain facts. But as the work of Principal Tulloch, a man 
whose character is not less eminent than his position, its in- 
terest and significance are greatly enhanced, especially as the 
facts reported are evidently encouraging to the writer. He 
sets them forth, not to animadvert upon the tendency they 
indicate, but to express for it a degree of sympathy that is 
really more significant of what is going on in Scotland and 
more prophetic of the good time coming than any of the 
opinions quoted from the writings of less influential, even if 
more learned people. 

There are many signs, he says, that the old and hard crust 


which so long enclosed the religious thought and life of Scot- 
land is breaking up. These signs ought to surprise no one 
who has had eyes to see beneath the surface of events since 
the Disruption Controversy which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Free Church in 1843. The wave of dogmatic 
enthusiasm which had this result exhausted its force in ac- 
complishing its immediate purpose. Before 1848 a new state 
of things was already preparing at the universities. Drs. 
Robinson and Lee at Edinburgh were conscious of this and 
in the decade following the disruption took the first steps 
away from dead traditionalism and hyper-orthodoxy in the 
direction of a more liberal or less sternly Calvinistic faith. 
But influences external to the Scottish Church and univer- 
sities did more than anything within these limits to educate 
the youthful Scottish mind. These influences were from the 
writings of Coleridge and the Hares and later those of Maur- 
ice and Kingsley, together with German criticism and _phil- 
osophy and the enthusiasm excited by Carlyle. The religious 
books of Mr. Erskine helped in the same direction in a more 
quiet way. But the same years which tally with these in- 
fluences were years of hyper-orthodoxy in the Free Church 
whose favorite réle was that of defender of the pure confes- 
sional faith of Scotland against the Established Church and 
the United Presbyterians who gathered themselves together 
in 1847 out of the Secession and Relief Churches which had 
left the Church of Scotland in the previous century. 

“These were the palmy days of Free Church Orthodoxy 
when Dr. Cunningham was the chief as he was the ablest 
representative of doctrinal opinion in the body ; and Cand- 
lish adventured as far south as London to deliver the Eng- 
lish mind from the snares which Mr. Maurice had woven for 
it in his “ Theological Essays.” Dr. Chalmers although as- 
sociated with these men until his death, and nominally their 
leader, was very different from them; no mere churchman, 
theologian or preacher, the natural breach between him and 
the purely theological and ecclesiastical spirits associated 
with him, would probably have widened had he lived longer. 
One of his last publications before his death in 1847 was a 
half-sympathetic review of Morell’s “ History of Philosophy,” 
one of the signs of new and larger life. Cunningham and 
Candlish were the real representatives of the Free Church 
and when Tulloch, then a young theologian, published a book 
on the Reformers, the former sounded the alarm in charac- 
teristic fashion. It was “objectionable and dangerous.” 
And those of us who are acquainted with the book cannot 
wonder that it was so regarded and must accord to ita sig- 
nificance in the movement of thought depicted by Principal 
Tulloch which his natural modesty prevents him from assign- 
ing to it. 

“Tn the second decade following the Disruption the new 
spirit of Christian thoughtfulness which had been long work- 
ing beneath the surface made rapid progress and began to 
show itself in various directions.” In this connection Prin- 
cipal Tulloch gives to Norman Macleod the credit he so richly 
deserves, as “in all senses a large man,” who “liked to 
escape from the trammels of ecclesiastical office and disport 
himself in the wider spaces and the freer air of nature and 
all the humanities.” Taking his chances with the estab- 
lishment at the time of the Disruption various influences con- 
tributed to liberalize his thought; some of them English, 
some German, and some purely personal, as those of his 
relative and friend Dr. John Macleod Campbell, to whom he 
was principally indebted for an enlarged conception of the 
Atonement. In 1863 the Record, doughty protagonist of the 
purest Orthodoxy, attacked his Good Words for “low and 
unsound ” views of Christian truth. In 1865 his views of the 
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Lord’s Day, as something very different from the Jewish 
Sabbath, aroused a storm of indignation. His table was 
loaded with letters of remonstrance and his head with curses. 
About the same time Tulloch published a pamphlet criticizing 
the Confession of Faith asa document of human composition 
belonging to the 17th century, and bearing the stamp of a 
“religious party.” Great was the ado, ministers of the Free 
Church leading the onslaught of intolerance. Since then the 
Confession has been attacked again and again and its modi- 
fication or supersedure demanded. 

But more recent developments of liberal theology in Seot- 
land are of much more importance than any so far named, 
and what is most remarkable the Free Church has been the 
scene of the most startling manifestations. Dogmatically 
bound but critically free, the pent-up energy of thought has 
found a vent in Biblical studies of the most radical descrip- 
tion. Two masters of these studies have within a few years 
been made professors in Free Church theological chairs. One 
of them has furnished an article on the Bible for the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica. The article has very 
naturally excited a great deal of disturbance. And yet it 
has not been thought best to thrust Professor Smith from 
his position as a teacher of the future ministers of the Free 
Church. This fact is even more significant than Professor 
Smith’s articles. 

“ Here, now, was a Free Church professor, who not only 
questioned but denied the Mosaic authorship of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, although this book bears ex facie to be the 
record of the utterances of Moses; to whom the Song of Sol- 
omon is ‘a lyrical drama’ representing merely the love story 
of a Shulamite maiden, and the fifty-first Psalm, so pathetic- 
ally associated with the repentance of David, ‘is obviously 
composed during the desolation of the temple’ in the later 
times of Hebrew psalmody; to whom, more than all, the 
Synoptical Gospels ‘according to all the earliest external 
evidence’ seem to be ‘non-apostolic digests of spoken and 
written apostolic tradition.’ 


“Nor can it be denied, from the most liberal point of 
view, that Professor Smith’s views are greatly in advance 
of any that have hitherto been maintained in any of the 
British Churches on the subject of Scripture. Anything 
that was said on the same subject in ‘Essays and Re- 
views, which convulsed the country from Cornwall to 
Caithness, was nothing in comparison.. The mere idea 
then that the Bible was to be interpreted ‘as any other 
book” made many an Evangelical throat hoarse with 
denunciation. And the speculations of Colenso as to the 
post-Mosaic authorship of the Levitical legislation drew 
rebuke at once from Episcopal and literary authorities. 
Even Matthew Arnold took up the weapons of Biblical 
defence, and Charles Kingsley waited not to raise his voice 
against what he took no pains to understand. It is, when 
we remember all this, truly a marvel that Professor Smith’s 
views have been received in Scotland after all so quietly, 
and that the College Committee of the Free Church have 
found that there is no ‘ ground sufficient to support a process 
of heresy against him.’ ” 

’ Principal Tulloch does not overrate the importance of 


' Professor Smith’s article in conjunction with the treatment 
’ he has received. 


He may well say “Changes of all kinds 
must come with a changed view of Scripture—as an uncer- 


tain and progressive literature rather than a literal code or 
transcript of the Divine Mind.” 


Prof. Smith will certainly 
find that there have been larger consequences in his criti- 


‘¢ism that! he himself now imagines. 


“Anothersignifieant event i in‘another branch of the Scottish 


Church, the United Presbyterian, is a motion made at a 
meeting of the Presbytery of Paisley in January last by Rey. 
Dayid Macrae, of Gourock. The motion was supported by 
an address from which the following is a characteristic pas- 
sage: 

“The Confession teaches that God for His own glory has 
predestined some men to be saved, but that all the rest of 
mankind He has predestined to damnation and everlasting 
torment in hell. It teaches that, while there is no fear of 
the elect, there is no hope for the non-elect. . . . It 
teaches that by reason of the sin of Adam, apart from any 
fault of their own, men come into the world wholly defiled in all 
the faculties and parts of soul and body, utterly indisposed, 
disabled and made opposite to all good and wholly inclined 
to all evil. It teaches that because of this sin, which they 
could not and cannot help, they are bound helplessly over to 
the wrath of God and the curse of the law, and so made sub- 
ject to spiritual, temporal and eternal death. It teaches that 
even in heathen lands, where they have never heard, and 
therefore have had no opportunity of accepting the Gospel, 
they cannot be saved, no matter how earnestly they may 
frame their lives according to the light of nature, or the laws 
of that religion which they profess. It teaches that 
of the countless myriads of babes who have died and are 
dying in infancy, only the elect are saved. For the non-elect, 
young or old, it has no fate but the unending and unspeak- 
able torments of hell. J ask the fathers and the brethren of 
the Presbytery to say honestly if this is the theology which they 
preach?” 


These words were spoken and there was no threat to ex- 
communicate the speaker. There is no likelihood that he 
will be disturbed. Why but because he spoke to sympathetic 
ears? Stilllater Dr. Cunningham, parish minister of Crieff, 
criticizes the Confession in a calmer and more historical man- 
ner, but with as clear an eye to its exaggerations and defi- 
ciences. What he proposes is that it be left alone as “an old 
document—a monument of seventeenth century piety,” but 
not considered as a standard of belief or church admission. 
The sermons of Rev. John Service, Minister of Inch, of which 
a brief notice appeared in last week’s Inquirer, are not men- 
tioned by Principal Tulloch, but they are another brilliant 
and important sign of the direction in which thought is sweep- 
ing on. 

“ None can tell,” says Principal Tulloch in concluding his 
review, “ what may come of the present movement of thought 
in Scotland. The results’are in the meantime incalcula- 
ble. But one thing may be safely said, that none of the 
churches, as they now exist, will make much capital out of 
the movement. The current of free thought is running deep 
and sure in all.the churches, even within softened and exclu- 
sive precincts where it makes no noise at all. It will make 
its way towards the light by-and-by, from all quarters of the 
ecclesiastical horizon; and the church which will have most 
chance may possibly not be any of the present organizations, 
but a church more excellent—because at once more liberal 
and catholic—than any of those now existing.” J. W. C. 


Mr. Ruskin says that his father left him $600,000, besides a great deal 
of real estate and many valuable pictures. His mother also left him 
$185,000. He gave $85,000 to his poor relations, sold the pictures, bought 
Brantwood, assisted a young relation in business at a cost of $75,000, 
spent another $75,000 on harness and stables, and has given $70,000 to St. 
George’s Company, besides haying spent $350,000 variously. He is at 
present worth $270,000, and announces that he intends to give his valuable 
Marylebone property to St. George’s Company, his Herne Hill estate to 
his cousin, and the $60,000 which will remain to him he will invest and 


‘live and die upon its interest, odie. 
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Srx Litrue Cooks; ok AUNT JANE’S COOKING CuASs. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1877. 

This is a capital cookery-book made by a capital story-teller, 
who puts all that needs to be known about the more delicate parts 
of cookery, into a form most attractive to young folks and read- 
able by the most experienced housekeepers. Since Miss Martineau 
taught political economy in charming tales, and the author of 
“Kismet” has smuggled Egyptian archeology into a pleasant love 
story, we need not wonder that the ingenious writer of ‘‘ Six Little 
Cooks”’ has, for the first time (we believe) made wit and anecdote 
and children’s prattle a vehicle for imparting the very wisest di- 
rections about cookery, in a language suited to children and domes- 
tic servants. It takes the best of sense to understand other peo- 
ple’s ignorance and anticipate the questions they would ask if they 
were present, in our account of how practical things are to be done. 
Usually, books of all kinds designed for popular instruction as- 
sume in their readers the wisdom which if it existed would make 
their books needless. Cookery books usually are made for ex- 
perienced cooks, who already know the general rules of cookery— 
but the writers forget that young housekeepers are often as ignorant 
the children at whom the author of this book has wisely leveled 
her instructions—being too polite to say to her grown readers, ‘I 
am going to treat you all as children:” this is a great stroke of 
wisdom, and deserves a great success. 

There is hardly a question which even a man in his stupid ignor- 
ance could ask about that fine feminine art called cookery, that 
this little book does not answer in a way to meet the densest stu- 
pidity of his inept masculine brains. If a set of young men, camp- 
ing out for a summer, wholly ignorant of cookery but near enough 
to eggs and flour and milk and butter, to get supplies, were com- 
pelled without ever having been in a kitchen, or ever having seen 
a cup of coffee made or a loaf of bread mixed and baked, to be 
their own cooks, they must be exceptionably dull and indocile, not 
to be able to make themselves comfortable after a week’s practice 
by the directions here given. 

The art of putting itis finely illustrated in this book. It never 
leaves its subject, and so the dialogue is always helpful and fur- 
thers the end for which it is written. Itisthe first cookery book 
we could recommend wholly to an absolutely green housekeeper 
who had to be her own cook, and which we imagine a very old 
housekeeper would not very soon find herself outgrowing. 

‘«How People Dine” is one of Mr. De Quincey’s tests of their 
civilization. But the lady—for plainly she is a lady—who writes 
this book apparently does not dine at all! She breakfasts and 
lunches and teas. But dinner is hardly spoken of, and we don’t recall 
anything about joints, and find little about meats, except as relishes. 
Is dinner, out of cities, a decaying institution? Are meats growing 
a less important part of even American diet ? We judye so by her 
clever book. Really, Warburton’s suggestion that Moses’ inhu- 
man omission of the doctrine of a future life from his religion is a 
proof of its divine origin, is hardly more pertinent than our infer- 
ence that a cookery-book in which dinner is not mentioned, must 
have had an angelic source! We know that all young ladies, and 
most wives prefer lunch to dinner! Is it only a perverse masculine 
brutality that keeps dinner still in existence ? Are we about con- 
quering this obstacle to civilization, either by the extinction of the 
baser half of creation, or the conversion of their tastes into that of 
mild-lunch-eating women ? 

Across AFRICA. By Verney Lovett Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
mader Royal Navy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

In this handsome octavo volume of about 500 pages, Commander 
Cameron has modestly recorded the experiences of a brave and 
perilous journey across tropical Africa, the first ever made by a 
while man. He started from Zanzibar in command of a party for 
the relief of Dr. Livingtone on the second of February, 1873, mot 
the caravan which carried Livingstone’s body to the coast at Un- 
yanyembe on the twentieth of the following October, and pushing 
on under the greatest difficulties, finally reached the western coast 
at Benguola carly in November, 1875,—suffering from scurvy and 
worn down by hunger and travol, having been obliged to leave a 

great part of his retinue at several days’ journey inland, to await 
provisions and other assistance from the coast. 

Repeatedly detained for long periods by the fevers incident to 
‘the country and by lameness caused by foot-travel through marshy 
‘regions, meeting at every turn some petty potentate who demanded 
~ ribute or laid an embargo upon further progress, embarrassed by 


inefficient treacherous or quarrelsome guides and carriers, nothing 
but the greatest prudence and self-control, and impregnable * grit” 
could have enabled him to accomplish the journey. His deseription 
of the appearance, dress, manners and customs of the various tribes 
among whom he was thrown are curious and instructive, and the 
value of his narrative is largely enhanced by the introduction of a 
great number of illustrations. Accompanying the volume there is 
a handsome map of his route and the adjacent country, the por- 
tion off the line of travel being indicated provisionally according to 
the best attainable statements from the natives with whom he 
mingled, and in relation to certain portions according to the records 
of other explorers. The plan adopted hy the Messrs. Harper of 
introducing such maps into a pocket in the cover instead of bind- 
ing them by the edge, cannot be too much commended. 

This is one of the most satisfactory books of African travel 
which has come under our notice and Its story of what can be ac-~ 
complished by the civilized man against the greatest odds is a 
new and valuable contribution to the accumulating testimony that 
civilization is of more worth to the individual, even physically, 
than many have been inclined to believe. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
NoMISMA; OR ‘‘ LEGAL TENDER.” By Henry Cernuschi, author of 
‘« Bi-Metallic Money.” New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1877. 

This small volume is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
the currency discussion, since it expresses the views of one of the 
most reputable and scientific of the advocates of a bi-metallic 
“standard.” Two thirds of the book are taken up with his evi- 
dence before the United States Silver Commission; then come 
some detached papers, and in an appendix are given three letters 
on the same subject by Samuel Smith, President of the Inecorpo- 
rated Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool. 

M. Cernuschi is an ardent hard money man, but is as ardent a 
supporter of the joint use of gold and silver—indeed he considers 
that the universal adoption of a mono-metallic standard is imprac- 
ticable. But he really has no comfort for our domestic silver 
money men, the men who so plaintively grieve for ‘‘the silver dol- 
lar of our fathers;” the dollar that he advocates is one which bears 
to gold the ratio of 1 to 154 instead of the dear old dollar which is 
worth only 1 to 16. The prospect of cheating upon this basis is 
hardly great enough to beinviting. Moreover M. Cernuschi argues 
that the double standard, to be a stable one, must be agreed upon 
by joint convention between the several governments of Europe 
and America, and the basis of adjustment must be one com- 
mon to them all, nndoubtedly the only basis upon which such 
a standard can be scientifically defended. Frankly, we do not 
agree with our author as to the bi-metallic standard and are une- 
quivocally in favor of one of gold alone; but we are free to say that 
he has carefully studied his subject and makes a strong argument 
in favor of his theory. 

A Book oF AMERICAN EXPLORERS. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1877. : 

Col. Higginson has managed to make a curiously interesting 
book, not for the young folks only, but for their elders likewise, 
by combining in one volume extracts and translations from early 
narratives, some of them authentic, some perhaps apochryphal, 
of the various explorers whose names mark the romantic epoch of 
our history. His successive chapters treat of: The Traditions of 
the Norsemen; Columbus and his Companions; Cabot and Vorraz- 
zano; The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; The French in Can- 
ada; Adventures of De Soto; the French in Florida; Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert ; The Lost Colonies of Virginia ; Unsuccessful New England 
Settlements; Captain John Smith; Champlain onthe War-Path ; 
Henry Hudson and the New Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth; The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Among the chronicles drawn upon are the Letters of Columbus, 
tho Will of Diego Mendes, ‘‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ Champlain’s 
“Voyages de la Nouvelle France,” Edward Winslow’s ‘‘ Brief Nar- 
ration,” etc. The spelling has been modernized, but construction, 
though sometimes ungrammatical, has not been altered, so that 
the freshness of the several stories has been preserved. 

The volume is neatly printed on tinted paper and contains a num- 
ber of illustrations, the more interesting of which are copies of old 
prints or sketches. 

How ro Camp Our. By John M. Gould, New York: Seribner 
Armstrong & Co. 1877. 
A capital little book, arranged and written in business-like fash- 
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ion. While intended for those who are to haye experience in camp 
life, itis to be remembered that there is nearly as much, some- 
times more, pleasure in plans and anticipation than in accomplish- 
ment, and we are quite sure that many a hard-worked man who is 
not likely to get out of sight of civilization for ever and a day, will 
get a whiff of country air and enjoy a certain ideal Bohemianism 
in simply reading Mr. Gould’s judicious advice and noticing his 
practical suggestions. 

The admirable last chapter, ‘‘Hygienie Notes,” is extracted 
from Dr. Elliott Coues’ ‘‘ Field Ornithology;” we wish we had 
room to reprint it. The following extract is a fair sample: 

“In crossing a high, narrow foot-path never look lower than 
your feet; the muscles will work true if not confused with faltering 
instructions from a giddy brain. On soft ground see what, if any- 
thing, has preceded you; large hoof-marks generally mean that 
the way is safe; if none are found, inquire for yourself before 
going on. Quicksand is the most treacherous because far more 
dangerous than it looks; but I have seen a mule’s ears finally dis- 
appear in genuine mud. Cattle paths, however erratic, commonly 
prove the surest way out of a difficult place, whether of uncertain 
footing or dense undergrowth.” 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE POWER IN AMER- 
Ica. By Henry Wilson. Vol. 3. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co, 1877. 

This concluding volume of Mr. Wilson’s work, which covers the 
period from the election of Abraham Lincoln on the 6th of November, 
1860, to the passage of the Civil Rights Bill, was in great part pre- 
pared prior to his death, and many of the chapters had already been 
written. Arrangements were then made with the Rey. Samuel 
Hunt, who from his long acquaintance with Mr. Wilson was sup- 
posed to be peculiarly fitted for the task, and the volume has been 
eompleted by him and printed under his auspices. 

The various events of the war having vital relations with the ‘‘in- 
titution ” are detailed at great length, with citations from speeches 
and papers, and the events after the closing of the war touching 
the interests of the negro race are no less fully recorded. The 
volume closes gloomily under the influence of a real or fancied re- 
action, and we can but believe a reaction which was the direct re- 
sult of measures vigorously supported by anti-slavery men. It 
would not be surprising if the highost interests of the colored race 
would be much promoted by the practical retiremont from admin- 
istration of the men on either side who were active participants in 
the early conflict. 

“Tam JRKuS.” By R. L. Dugdale. With an introduction by 
Elisha Harris, M.D. Paper; pp. 115. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1877. 

This exceedingly trying, but very useful and interesting pamph- 
let is ‘*A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease and Heredity,” and 
should not be overlooked by any one interested in sociology, or 
any of the branches of that science. It is the result of a careful 
examination, through prison and other records, of the history of a 
family famous in the criminal annals of the State. The facts as 
ascertained have been carefully tabulated with much elaboration, 
and these tables will be really startling to any one who has not 
already taken pains to inquire into the contagion and transmission 
of crime. 


How ro Trace. By Nelson Sizer. 
1877. 

This is an attempt to utilize Phrenology in the practical work of 
the school-room and the family. Of the special value of the 
“pumps” in this connection we will not presume to speak; but we 
have no question that much needless heart-burning and even more 
serious damage results from a culpable inattention to peculiari- 
ties of organization and natural endowment. : 


A Hanp-Boox oF Fruit CunTuRE. By Thomas Gregg. 
York: S. R. Wells & Co. 1877. 

A book not intended for scientific fruit-growers, but rather for 
amateurs, giving cuts and descriptions of many varieties of apples, 
pears, peaches and smaller fruits, with particulars of suitable soils 
and treatment. ‘The appendix contains brief instructions for prop- 
agation. 


Now York: 8. R. Wells & Co. 


New 


“THE MAGAZINES. 


Harper's Monthly. The art contribution to the May Harper is on 
‘‘Blorence,” by O. M. Spencer. The illustrations are varied and 
fairly illustrative. Wirt Sikes gives a second paper on the land of 
“‘King Arthur and the Table Round,” under the title, ‘‘On the 
Usk.” It could not fail to be interesting, relating as it does to 


Caerleon and the neighboring country—the nucleus of the romance 
of our race. Ernest Ingersoll describes life at ‘‘The Gateway of 
the Catskills;”” Dr. Guernsey sums up ‘“‘ Cameron’s Journey Across 
Africa;” Dr. Draper continues his Exposition of Scientific Exper- 
iments. There are installments of ‘‘A Woman Hater” and 
« Erema,” but no ‘‘Garth.” Horace E. Scudder gives some amus- 
ing and entertaining anecdotes of recent old times in Boston, 
gathered from the papers of Samuel Breck, a merchant who died 
in Philadelphia in 1865 at the age of 81. Mary Treat has a second 
illustrated paper on ‘‘ Our Familiar Birds,’ and Frances L. Mace 
contributes a long poem called ‘‘Israfil”’ the angel of death. Of 
shorter poems there are several, by De Forest, Maurice Thompson, 
Dr. Elliot Coues (a peculiar version of ‘‘The Song that the Blue- 
bird sings”), Kate Hillard, Nina Lafargue and M.G. V. R. The 
‘‘Drawer”’ contains a funny story at the expense of Dean Trench; 

“Ata recent dinner in Dublin, given by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, his Grace sat on the right of his hostess, the Duchess of 
Abercorn. In the midst of the dinner the company was startled by 
seeing the archbishop rise from his seat, and still more startled to 
hear him exclaim, in a dismal and sepulchral tona, ‘It has come! 
it has come!’ 

‘What has come, your Grace?’ eagerly cried half a dozen voices 
from different parts of the table. 

‘What I have been expecting for twenty years,’ solemnly an- 
swered the archbishop—‘a stroke of paralysis. I have been pinch - 
ing myself for the last twenty minutes, and find myself entirely 
without sensation.’ 

‘Pardon me, my dear archbishop,’ said the duchess looking up 
to him with a somewhat quizzical smile, ‘Pardon me for contra- 
dicting you, but it is I that yow have been pinching.’” 


THE Popular Science Monthly has for a pleasant frontispiece an 
attractive portrait of President Barnard. This is accompanied by 
a brief sketch and a list of his most important publications. Other 
contributions of value include a repriut of Sir John Lubbock’s ex- 
tremely interesting article on ‘‘ The Habits of Ants,” an article by 
Dr. Carpenter on ‘‘ Mesmerism, Odylism, Table-Turning and Spir- 
itualism,” an illustrated article on ‘‘ Aqueducts” by William E. Sim- 
mons, an article on ‘‘ Antique Marbles” by J. D. Champlin, Jr., 
and an article by A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., of the Philadelphia Mint, 
on the ‘‘ Diyisibility of Gold and other Metals ’ as illustrating the 
distich : 

s* Ben little fleas have lesser fleas upon their backs to bite ’em; 
And these again have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 
The editor expresses his views on Pleasanton and blue glass in the 
following vigorous terms: 

“We think that the man is a pestilent ignoramus, and his book 

the ghastliest rubbish that has been printed in a hundred years.” 


THE New Englander. The leading article in the April number of 
the New Englander is a long and exceedingly able review of the 
work and position of Dean Stanley, by Edwin D. Mead, of Boston. 
Its liberality is remarkable, and if this is Orthodoxy we are all in 
the greatest danger of becoming Orthodox without knowingit. G. 
J. Stoeckel, of Yale College, describes at great length ‘‘The Wag- 
ner Festival at Bayreuth ;’’ Rev. William Crawford discourses on 
‘‘ Expository Preaching ;” Professor E. E. Salisbury, in a lecture 
delivered before the Yale School of the Fine Arts, defines the 
“Principles of Domestic Taste,” a subject long neglected but now 
receiving deserved attention; Rev. A. S. Twombly treats of ‘‘ The 
Apocryphal Period of Hebrew History in its relation to Christ ;” and 
Rey. B. W. Dwight discusses the question now agitating some of 
the churches: ‘‘ Woman’s Right to Public Forms of Usefulness in 
the Church,’ on which question he takes the affirmative side. 

The number closes with several book notices, the most important 
of which is devoted to ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” which the author finds a 
disappointment at least if not a failure. 


THE Catholic World contains an article upon Bismarck, founded 
upon Julian Klaezko’s ‘‘ Two Chancellors’ —not specially devoted 
to his treatment of the Catholic church; the ‘‘ Up the Nile” papers. 
are concluded in this number; the ‘‘Letters of a Young Irish 
Woman to her Sister” and ‘‘Six Sunny Months” are continued ; 
Aubrey De Vere contributes ‘‘Two May Carols” of no general in- 
terest; canto fifteenth of the ‘‘ Purgatorio” is translated by T. W., 
Parsons; ‘‘ Veronica ” is a very Holy Catholic ‘‘ Legend of Médoe;” 
and there are articles on ‘‘The Lepers of Tracadie,” ‘‘ Testimony. 
of the Catacombs to some of the Sacraments,” ‘‘ The French Cler- 
gy during the late War in France,” etc. The writer of the critical 
notices thinks that O. B. Frothingham’s ‘‘ writings are character- 
ized by a pervading placidity, which is only occasionally ruffled by 
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a mocking skepticism that suggests the two close proximity of Dr. 
Faust’s intimate friend.” 


THE American Library Journal for Mareh comes to us with cut 
edges, the editors having learned as we had learned previously, that 
an American public desires to be relieved from trouble in this 
respect. It is thus we are compelled to sacrifice our own good 
taste to the will of a perverse generation ! 

Nevertheless this journal holds its own as one of the hand- 
somest periodicals issued from the American press, and now that 
it is fairly launched it is difficult to understand how the libraries 
have managed for so many years to get along without it. Much of 
the current number is taken up with matters pertaining to the 
‘(American Library Association,” but there are also a continua- 
tion of A. M. Pendleton’s article on ‘‘ How to Start Libraries in 
Small Towns,” a descriptive list of ‘* Reference Books in English” 
by Justin Winsor, and other contributions of general interest. 


THE Phrenological Journal contains the usual variety of its char- 
acteristic contributions, with portraits of Vice-President Wheeler, 
George Sand and Freiderich Froehel. An article on ‘‘ Rhinology, 
or the Science of the Nose” is graphically illustrated. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 
From James Miller, New York. 

Letrrrs or ErizaApets BARRETT BROWNING, ADDRESSED TO RIGHARD HENGist Horne. With 
a Memoir by R. H. Stoddard. Cloth, pps. 323. 

Tue Book or tux Ports. By Elizabeth Marrett Browning. Cloth, pps, 226. 

From E. P, Dutton & Co., New York. 
Notrs on Genesis, By the late Frederick W. Robertson, M.A. 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New Yorh. 

A CoMMENTARY ON THE Hoty Scriptures. Vol. V. of the Old Testament, containing the 
First and Second Books ef Samuel. By J. P. Lange, D. D. Translated and Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D. D. Octavo, cloth. 

From H. 0. Houghton & Co,, Boston. 

Unirep States Orriciat Postat Guipe. April. Paper, cts. Published quartorly. $1.50 

per annum. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Town anv Country SERIES. 
From TrapitionaL To Rationay Faite. By R. Andrew Griffin. 16mo. 
Pps. 219, red cloth. $1. 
A Wixtzn Story. By the Author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” &c. 16me., pps. 257, 
red cloth. $1, 
From Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 
Tax SwepsensorG Lisrary. Edited by B. F. Barrett. Vol.3. Freepom, RATIoNALity 
anp CaTHouicity. 12mo. Cloth, pps 258, $1. 
From Macmillan & Co. 
Sorence Lecturers 4t SoutrH KENSINGTON. 
TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscoe, F.R, 8. Paper, illustrated, 20 cts. 
MAncuester Sorence LEOTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Tue Svocrssion or Lirz ON THE EartH. By W.C. Williamson, F.R.S. Paper, 
illustrated, 25 cts. 
Woy tar Earta’s Cuxmistry Is 4s Ir Is. By J. Norman Lockyer, F,R. 9. 
Paper, illustrated, 25 cts. 
From J. R. Osgood § Co., Boston. 
Two Men or Sanpy Bar. A Drama. By Bret Harte. 16mo., cloth, pps.,15!, $l. 
DerrHaveN. By Sarah O. Jewett. 16mo., cloth, pps. 255. $1.25, 


MAGAZINES. 
AmBRICAN LisRaARy JOURNAL. March. 
Harrrr. May. 
New ENGLANDER. April. 
Scrisner’s MontHLy. May. 
Sr. Nicnotas. May. 
Tae INTERNATIONAL Revizw. May-June. 
Porutar Screnck MontHLty. May. 
CatTHotico Worip. May. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. May. 


== 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


SELF-OBLIVION is God’s remembrance.—C. A. BARTOL. 
A HEART unspotted is not easily daunted,—SHAKSPEARE. 
HmavEn is for those who think of it._JosEPH JOUBERT. 


WANT of thought is not invariably the reason why folks whistle. 
— Universalist. 


THE CHILDREN’S QUARREL. 
“‘Ler’s kiss and make friends,” the child-lips said, 
And the little brown head and the little blonde head 
Nestled up to each other as doves might do, 
With the same soft billing and inward coo; 
And when two little faces looked up again, 
They were bright as an April sky after a rain. 
Golden Bule, 


THAT IS ALL. 


A LITTLE dreaming, such as mothers know; 
A little lingering over dainty things ; 
A happy heart wherein Hope all aglow 
Stirs like a bird at dawn that wakes and sings— 
And that is all, 


A little clasping to her yearning breast; 
A little musing over future years; 
A heart that prays, ‘‘ Dear Lord, Thou knowest best, 
But spare my flower life’s bitterest rain of tears,”— 
And that is all, 


A little spirit speeding through the night; 
A little home grown lonely, dark and chill; 
A sad heart, groping blindly for the light ; 
A little grave beneath the hill— 
And that is all. 


A little gathering of life’s broken thread ; 
A little patience keeping back the tears ; 
A heart that sings, “ Thy darling is not dead, 
God keeps him safe through his eternal years ’— 
And that is all, 
—Macmillan’s Magazine, 


Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis like 
A star new-born that drops into its place, 
And which once circling in its placid round, 


Not all the tumult of the earth can shake, 
i —LowsLu, 


But God is never so, far off 
As even to be near; 
He is within; our spirit is 
The home He holds most dear. 
To think of Him as by our side 
Is almost as untrue 
As to remove His throne beyond 
Those skies of starry blue. 
So all the while I thought myself 
Homeless, forlorn and weary, 
Missing my joy, I walked the earth, 


Myself God’s sanctuary, —FABsr, 


* GREAT, wide, beautiful world, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully dressed ! 


*°The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


** You friendly Earth, how far do you go, 
With the wheat-fields that nod, and the rivers that flow— 
With cities, and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 
And people upon you for thousands of miles? 


“ Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all. 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say: 
‘ You are more than the Earth, though you are such a dot— 
You can love and think, and the Earth cannot |’ ” 


MEAL OR PEARL ? 


For sifting meal we use coarse sieves and finer ones; 

From each new sieve the grain the finer, cleaner runs. 

The coarsest meal is that which in the first is caught; 

And that’s the choicest which the last sieve captures not. 

Pearls, too, in several sieves, both coarse and fine, men sift; 

But here, the best is that which in the first is left. 

Poorer and poorer still from sieve to sieve they’re passed ; 

Poorest of all are those that linger in the last. 

If thou, then, art the Pearl, greatest is best of all ; 

But, if thou art the Meal, thou canst not be too small. 
~Rucxert—(Translated by C. T. BRooxa, 


WomMAN is more likely to be well-behaved than man, but less 
likely to be tolerant of ill-behaviour. Wher she feels particularly 
virtuous, she is apt to condemn swiftly and fatally where man 
would suspend his judgment till all the qualifying facts were put 
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i15 0 the case. Human development has in this respect conferred 


up) n man a great advantage, that dates from the barbaric rule of 


th3 stronger, and has been reinforced by the varied experience of 
evar y generation._JoHN WEISS. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


HHMONY. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 


‘* Amone the rest a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, he culled me out; 
The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Bere a bright golden flower, but notin this soll;.... - 
He called it Hemony.’’—Mi1Ton. 


A LITTLE dust the summer breeze 

Had sifted up within a cleft, 
A slanted raindrop from the trees, 

A tiny seed by chance airs left,— 
It was enough, the seedling grew, 
And from the barren rock-heart drew 
Her dimpled leaf and tender bud, 
And dews that did the bare rock stud ; 

And crowned at length her simple head 
With utter sweetness, breathed afar, 
And burning like a dusky star,— 

Sweetness upon so little fed, 

Ah me! ah me! 
And yet hearts go uncomforted. 


For hearts, dear love, such seedlings are, 

That need so little, ah, 50 less 
Than little on this earth, to bear 

The sun-sweet blossom, happiness ; 
And sing,—those dying hearts that come 
To go,—_their swan-song flying home. 
A touch, a tender tone, no more, 
A face that lingers by the door 

To turn and smile, a fond word said, 
A kiss,—these things make heaven; and yet 
We do neglect, refuse, forget, 

To give that little, ere tis fled, 

Ah me! ah mel 
And sad hearts go uncomforted. 


I asked of thee but little, nay, 

Not for the golden fruit thy bough 
Ripens for thee and thine who day 

By day beneath thy shadow grow ; 
Only for what, from that full store, 

Had made me rich, nor left thee poor, 
A drift of blossom, needed not 
For fruit, yet blessing some dim spot. 

A touch, a tender word soon said, 
Fond tones that seem our dead again 
Come back after long years of pain, 

Lonely, for these my sick heart bled— 

Ah me! ah me! : 
Sad hearts that go uncomforted. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


[Translated for the Inquirer from the Swedish of Marie Sophie Schwartz] 
BY OC. 0. SHACKFORD. 


“Buy some strawberries, dear good lady,” said a little 
maiden as she stepped into the kitchen of a large farm-house 
where the house-wife was busily engaged in baking. 
~ “Good heavens! where did you come from child? No 
one ought: to send his dog out in such weather as. this!” ex- 
claimed Motlier Green; nevertheless she nodded in a friendly 
manner to the-little one, who was afraid neither of wind nor 
Thine - = <2 4 : 

_©The berries are perfectly dry, good lady; I picked them 


“when the sun was shining bright and covered them up well.” 


.“T am speaking of you, not of the berries; you must he 
wet, through | and through.” 


“Oh no! it’s not so bad as that,” said the maiden merrily. 
“Tt’s only a little way from the village here; besides, you 
don’t get: wet through | immediately unless it rains pitch- 
forks.” 

“Come in and dry yourself! © You'll catch your death of 
cold in those wet clothes.” 

“ Will the lady buy my berries?” asked the maiden coax- 
ingly. “I-cannot stay and dry myself a moment, for I must 
go back to the city and sell the rest of them. Or, perhaps 
the lady would like them all?” 

Mother Green declared herself ready to make the proposed 
purchase, and in great. glee the delighted strawberry girl 
went to the kitchen fire, dried her clothes, drank a cup of 
her -benefactress’ rich coffee, and finally, when she started on 
her way home it had stopped raining and the sun shone in a 
cloudless sky. 

When she had gone about half way an inviting resting- 
place, in the shape of a large stone directly in front of a 
thicket, presented itself, and as she felt somewhat tired she 
sat down to rest a little while and to dream. 

She took out the money which she had received for the 
berries, and which she carried carefully in a leather purse in 
her bosom, turned each piece over and over, put it back into 
the purse and reckoned it again and again, while her face 
glowed with joyful anticipation. 


Jeanne was building air-castles, which had a somewhat 
firmer basis than those of the milk-maid, since they had for 
a foundation the ready money safe in her purse instead of 
the milk-pots, but in their general features they were not es- 
sentially different. She concluded to keep her treasure in 
the very bottom of her little trunk and ‘to add _to it during 
the Summer by picking all kinds of berries, weaving baskets, 
making up wreaths and nosegays, which, she would sell in the 
city for cash. 

In this way she would get together a capital, and with it 
she would. buy hens. and bees that would supply her with 
eggs and honey, by the sale of which she would become rich. 

And did she want these riches for herself alone? Far 
from it. Jeanne was, to be sure, an orphan, she had never 
known father or mother, nevertheless there were people whom 
she loved dearly and by whom she was loved inturn. 

First, there was the old grandfather Lasse, who had 
broughtup Jeanne and Andrew, her. cousin, the playfellow of 
our childhood, her best-loved friend. Both of these played 
a prominent part in her air-castles. 


Her bees, hens, baskets and. berries brought in- ete a 
large sum that she dreamed on and on, and bought a pretty 
little house with a garden and field; then. Andrew need not 
go out to work any more, but he could:work in the garden 
and she would take care of the house while her good old 
grandfather sat in his arm- -chair smoking his pipe, and he 
need not sit all day at the loom letting the shuttle glide un- 
tiringly through his hand, when he was so old and feeble. 


Thus one dream succeeded another. How many or how 
few of these imaginary pictures could and would be realized 
was another thing, and isa question which older and wiser 
people do not stop to consider when they give the reins to 
their imagination, much less a maiden sixteen years old 
brought up in the solitude of the country. 

As if she possessed im reality what her waking dream had 
just pictured, Jeanne started joyfully up and was just going 
on her way with quicker step inorder to make up for the 
time she had lost—for she knew that some one would be 
waiting for her-at the cross-road+-when a rustling caused her 
to look round.’ “‘She'saw a young man whoi stepped quickly 
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out of the thicket behind the roek on which she had been 
sitting. 

“What's your name and where did you come from?” 
asked the young man. 

“My name is Jeanne” replied the maiden, “and I came 
from Bramma. I live there with my grandfather, old Father 
Lasse he is called. Our cottage is close by the church,” 
added she. 

“You have money with you,” continued the young man as 
he came a step nearer the maiden, “I saw you counting it; 
have you any bread?” 

«Yes, I have a piece here in this basket which I brought 
from home and have not eaten,” replied Jeanne, who did not 
yet know what to think of the stranger. 

“You'll not be hungry if you give me the money and the 
bread, so be quick, give them to me, I must have them! ” 

Jeanne stared in utter astonishment at the stranger who 
wished thus to rob her of her treasure without any cere- 
mony. 

She pressed her hands tightly over her belt as if to pro- 
tect her little purse and took some steps in order to fleefrom 
the threatened danger, but the young man seized her by the 
shoulder. “Give me the money!” he exclaimed with a wild 
look in his eyes and a hoarse voice. 

“Don't think I’m a robber, ’m only a beggar! You must 
give me the money, girl, or you will have the guilt of a man’s 
death on your conscience! ” 

Frightened by these words, especially by the tone of des- 
pair in which they were uttered, Jeanne looked searchingly 
into the stranger’s face and read there the confirmation of 
what he had said. It was evident, even to the frightened 
and inexperienced maiden, that he did not look like a robber 
and highwayman. 

Those wasted features, those pale and hollow cheeks, and 
the dark ring about the eyes gave proof of the deepest mis- 
ery, a misery which had endured to the extreme: before ex- 
treme measures were made use of. 

Without saying a word Jeanne drew out her little purse 
and handed it, together with the basket, to the stranger. 

He put the former in his pocket, opened the latter, took 
out the bread, broke off a piece and ate it, then giving the 
basket back to the girl said in a trembling voice: ‘God 
bless you, child. This is not the. last time we shall meet.” 
With this he disappeared hastily into the thicket. 

Jeanne stood, with the empty basket in her hand, looking 
sorrowfully after her vanishing fortune and the a‘r-castles 
melting away with it. Unable tostart on her way immediately 
she sat down on the rock again, covered her face with her 
hands and great tears trickled down between her fingers. It 
was some time before she gained courage to start. 

At the cross-road Andrew was waiting with a bag of meal, 
which had been ground at the mill. 

“Jeanne, dearest Jeanne!” he cried in the distance, 
“where in the world have you been so long? .I’ve been 
waiting here for you an hour, and they'll say at home that I 
staid too long at the mill, but I couldn't go back without 
you! Now how has it been with you, did you get good pay 
for your berries?” 

“T received good enough pay for them, Andrew; good 
Mrs. Green bought them all and paid well; but I’ve fared 
very poorly, my money is all gone.” Jeanne’s eyes filled 
with tears: | 

Andrew did not ask where the money had gone, he only 


saw tears in the eyes of the girl he loved, and tried to com- 


fort her. 


There are plenty more berries in the wood,” he said con- | 


solingly; “between now and next. Saturday evening you can 
pick a good many, I shall drive to the city then with some 
grain, and will take you and your basket; you can sell them 
there at a good profit, and then you will have as much as 
you have lost.” 

The tears disappeared from Jeanne’s eyes and she smiled 
gratefully at the friend of her youth, and with this smile 
there came into view some of those air-castles which had 
been so summarily dispelled. 

‘Andrew, who was twenty years old, helped her to build 
them, and they gained wonderfully in brilliancy and variety 
of colors. He bought a mill of his own and took Jeanne to 
keep his house, and both of them like good children took 
care of old Father Lasse who lived with them. 

The two young people reached Bramma just at twilight. 
Before separating from each other they shook hands, vowed 
never to desert one another whatever the future might bring, 
and sealed the promise with a kiss. 

How easily youth makes promises and how ready it is to 
trust ! 


Two years had passed. It was Summer again and Mrs. 
Green was in her kitchen cooking, and again she opened the 
door and Jeanne stepped in with the request: 

“ Buy some berries, dear lady, they are the first I’ve found 
this year.” 

“ Ah, Jeanne, at last you let me set eyes on you again,” 
cried Mrs. Green. |“ What have I done that you’ve not been 
here for such an age ?” 


“T have not been by here before; I have not been in the 
city for a long time,” replied Jeanne. 

The tone in which this answer was given was so sad that 
Mrs. Green looked inquiringly at Jeanne. A great change 
had taken place; the merry laughing child had grown into 
an earnest, quiet woman. ~ 

“But heavens, child, how you look,—how pale you are,’ 
cried Mrs. Green. 

» “Tve been sick and had besides to suffer a great trial,” 
said Jeanne. “But thank God, the worst is over now, and 
all will yet be well.” 

She did not give any more particulars about the nature of 
her suffering, and seemed. to evade purposely all questions 
concerning it. 

To the inquiry after her grandfather she replied that he 
was well and was still a weaver, although he could only make 
four or five yards a day. 

“ But there’s no need of it,’ she added clearing her voice, 
“Thave twenty hens and two bee-hives, and earn quite a 
handsome little sum by selling eggs, honey, baskets and 
berries. I hope to arrange it so that grandfather needn't 
work at all and can have a happy old age.” 


> 


Mrs. Green bought her berries and Jeanne went her way. 

The sun shone brightly, the sky was blue, the flowers ex- 
haled their rich perfume and the birds were singing, it was 
a day when all nature seemed to rejoice; but the brightness 
of her surroundings was not reflected on Jeanne’s face The 
look of hope and joy had vanished and weariness and sorrow 
were stamped upon it. 

She stopped and sat down on the same rock on which she 
had rested two years before and with which she had so many 
associations. But she did not take out her money and let it 
slip joyfully through her fingers as before, neither did she 
give herself up to bright, dazzling dreams of the future, she 
rested her head sadly on her hand and stared into vacancy. 

A cloud of dust swept along the road, A yehicle came at 
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a rapid pace from the city. Jeanne had no sooner seen it 
and recognized the occupants than she quickly turned away 
her head. 

It was a new wagon, painted green, drawn by two strong 
horses. Init sat Andrew, and his young wife with a face 
round as an apple and brown as a berry. 

The nearer Andrew came to the place where Jeanne was 
sitting the higher the color mounted in his face; in his em- 
barrassment he pulled so hastily on the reins that the horses 
pranced and his frightened wife started up from her seat. 

“Good heavens! Andrew, what are you doing?” cried she. 
“T should think you were afraid of weaver Lasse’s beggar 
girl.” 

The wagon made such a noise Jeanne could not understand 

.Andrew’s reply. She heaved a deep sigh and watched the 
wagon until it disappeared in a bend of the road. 

Two weeks before this Andrew had married the daughter 
of Eric, the rich miller. As far ar he was concerned the 
dreams they had pictured of the future had been fulfilled. 

He had a mill house and farm of his own; but he did not 
have his own industry to thank for these possessions, neither 
did Jeanne and her old grandfather share them with him. 

Andrew’s faithlessness was the deep sorrow Jeanne had 
experienced; it was that which had thrown her on a sick- 
bed, paled her cheek and destroyed her happiness. But now 
she vowed to regain strength and try and forget him who 
had once been so dear to her. 


(To be Concluded. ) 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


I QUESTION very much whether the formal reading by rote of the 
Bible in schools as a school-book does so much good as to be justly 
regarded as essential. The children are not generally in a state of 
mind to receive instruction from it. Its meaning cannot be ex- 
plairied where its style is archaic or the sense obscure beyond the 
comprehension of children. Still something valuable may be 
gained by the children through familiarity with the Gospels, and 
some influences even from a perfunctory formal treatment of this 
school exercise may pass over into the child’s future life. If any 
of the inhabitants of a school district should object to this for 
conscience’s sake, I would grant every indulgence consistent with 
school order; for instance, would allow a lesson from some other 
book to be substituted in its place. To cling tenaciously to the 
reading of the Bible against a considerable minority in the school 
district, or the State, could be insisted on, I should think, only on 
the ground that this exercise is of vast importance for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the children, which I am not prepared to 
admit.’’—Ha-President Woolsey. 


Tuk American massess desire, we believe, simply three things of 
their national rulers,—specie payments at the earliest moment; 
the settlement of the Southern question, so that local government 
shall exist in every State of the Union without support of Federal 
bayonets, and the rights of all classes be placed beyond jeopardy ; 
and the elimination of every taint of corruption from the Govern- 
ment service. So long as the Administration bends its best ener- 
gies to the accomplishment of these purposes, the hostility of the 
Butlers, the Spencers and the Pattersons will only increase its pres- 
tige and popularity.— Transcript. 


THE Unitarian is not text-bound. Heis as free as air. Except. 
in the case of Talmage, there is nothing like this liberty among the 
Orthodox. If the text will hold all the man wants to say, all right; 
but if the man has much, and the text little, then the text is 
crushed under the load like the traitorous bad girl, upon whom a 
whole Roman legion threw their shields. In the Unitarian literature 
authority being little, reason is large, and all the steps in speech 
are full of argument. These preachers seem to like what they call 
logic more than they love a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” and hence you 
will find them on the lookout for major and minor premises,—The 
Alliance. Pe mig 


Lut the clergy leave the Jews alone, and endeavor to improve 
the Christianity of their hearers. ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to 
man,” is a basis upon which they can build a beautiful and sub- 
stantial structure, and they can apply it to general advantage. 
‘Faith, hope and charity,” is another; the golden rulea third. Let 
them remember that, in quoting the pithiest sentences of the new 
dispensation, they are but presenting in a changed form the teach- 
ings of the old, and they are not adding to the glory of their own 
faith by decrying that upon which it is based.—Jewish Messénger. 


THERE is one sense, a high and worthy sense, in which politics 
ought to be regarded as a trade or profession—that is, a pursuit 
calling for skilled labor.— Watchman. 


TuE Evening Post quotes this flattering description of Abraham 
Lincoln made by Mr. Phillips in 1861: ‘‘He may be honest. No- 
body cares whether the tortoise is honest or not; he has neither 
insight nor prevision nor decision.” We think that ‘the slave- 
hound of Illinois’ was an earlier compliment.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


Or all the men talked about for foreign mission appointments, 
George William Curtis ought to stand at the head in Mr. Huyes’ 
thought. He has the character and the culture for the very best 
place, and no man has labored longer, more devotedly and more 
unselfishly in the reform Republican vineyard. He deserves to 
be made a bright particular star in the diadem of the Hayes ad- 
mininistration.—Springfield Republican. 


Tun example of the Puritan Congregational Church of Brooklyn 
is to be noticed. It owes $93,000 and hasn’t the wherewithal to pay 
its debt. It now, like any other bankrupt, turns over its property 
to its creditors. The organization is to go ahead, however, as be- 
fore. Thus it would seem that the newest feature in church enter- 
prise will be voluntary bankruptcy. It opens a queer sort of future 
when one thinks of it. It holds out a hope that an able and ener- 
getic church can begin with nothing, and after losing two or three 
buildings and squandering a few pastors, can end handsomely with 
Brussels carpet and have a new minister.— The Alliance. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL., CONFERENCE. 


THE semi-annual meeting of ‘‘ The Fraternity of Illinois Liberal 
Religious Societies,” held at Shelbyville on the 10th, 11th and 12th 
instant, passed off very pleasantly. The attendance of delegates 
was not indeed nearly as large as we desired, and we missed greatly 
Dr. Eliot, Mr. Snyder, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Hunting, Mr. Bailey and 
other earnest brethren whom we had hoped to see and hear, but 
the friends in Shelbyville and from the vicinity were present in 
good numbers, and entered very cordially into the Conference work. 
The hospitality extended to visiting friends by Br. Douthit and his 
associates was hearty and generous, and the religious earnestness 
manifested by all connected with the Shelbyville Church and the 
Shelbyville Mission was very cheering. 

The Conference was opened Tuesday evening by Rev. Brooke 
Herford in a sermon of great manliness, directness and power on 
“The Bible Way of Salvation.” Devotional meetings were held 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings. Interesting reports upon the 
condition of the churches were made by the Western Secretary and 
others. Essays were read upon ‘‘ Honesty, Generosity and Econ- 
omy in Church Finances,” by Mr. Geo. Partridge of St. Louis ; on 
‘‘ Co-operation and Responsibility,” by Mr. Thompson of Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; and on ‘‘ Liberal Christianity as Distinguished from 
Indifferentism,” by Mr. Heywood of Louisville, Ky. The reading 
of each paper was followed by frank, vigorous discussion. 

Tllness in his family having prevented Mr. Snyder’s attendance, 
Mr. Herford kindly consented to give the Conference some thoughts 
upon the subject on which Br. Snyder was to have written, ‘‘ What 
shall we Teach our Children ?” 

Wednesday evening’s meeting was made doubly-interesting by 
platform addresses from Brs. Partridge and Thompson and from 
Br. Young of Indianapolis, and by the ordination of Mr. Brown, a 
young brother, whose interest in spiritual realities has been awak- 
ened under the ministry of Brs. Douthit and Ellis. Br. Brown, 
like many of the earnest men whom Wesley gathered around him, 
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works hard through the week and preaches on the Sunday, and on 
some of the week-day evenings also. 

The writer of these hastily written lines was obliged to leave 
Shelbyville before the meeting of Thursday evening, but the whole- 
souled hospitality manifested in private homes gave full guarantee 
of a delightful ‘‘ Social Re-union.” 

Many interesting things were presented at the Conference, but 
the most interesting things, by all odds, were the Shelbyville 
Qhurch and the Shelbyville Mission as posilive results, and as 
demonstration of what van be done by solid, religious, genuinely- 
Christian work. J. H. H. 


JOTTINGS. 


Rev. Coaruts A, Hayden, of the Unitarian Churchin Lawrence, has re- 
signed, to accept a call to Gardiner, Me. 


Tue Syracuse, N. Y., Evening Herald, of April 10th prints an able ser- 
mon by Rev. E. W. Mundy, on “ Free Salvation.” 


Boston, Mass.—Rey. M. J.Savage preached Sunday morning on “‘ Faith 
and works,” and took occasion to criticise with some freedom the utter- 
ances of a certain Mr. Moody now preaching in Boston, 

‘‘VinnaGE Improvement Societies ” and “‘ Village Reform” are to be 
discussed in Scribner for May by George E. Waring, Jr.,and Dr. Hol- 
land. What these writers have to say on these themes will be worth the 
reading. 

« HARRY,” a new poem by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal” 
will be issued in this country by Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond Street, New 
York, who have prepared in cheap and elegant style an edition made 
specially for the American market. 

Messrs. Maomriuan & Co. have in press a new and completely revised 
edition of Mr. W. H. Pater’s ‘‘Studies in the History of the Renaissance,” 
which will contain an engraving by Jeens from a celebrated drawing of 
Leonardo da Vinci inthe Louvre. The book will appear very shortly. 


Apmriress of Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett will be glad to learn that 
Seribner has several of her short stories on hand awaiting publication. 
One of these, entitled ‘‘ Esmeralda,” is to appear in the May number. 
The scene is laid in Paris and the dramatis persone are chiefly a family 
from the mountains of North Carolina, : 


Rey. A. 8. Nickerson has read his resignation as pastor at Charlestown 
N. H. 

Rey. Mr. Gibbs, of North Dana, is called to Athol Centre. 

Rey. J. W. Fitch has resigned the pastorate of the church of West 
Bridgewater and gone to Uncasville, Conn, 


Prxsons in Brooklyn looking westward about half-past seven o’stock 
on Sunday evening last, had the pleasure of viewing a brilliant meteor 
which moved horizontally at an altitude a little greater than that of the 
moon, and exploded very much like a rocket, with a white light. Hadthe 
position been such as to make it possible, it would undoubtedly haye"been 
considered a rocket only, 


Brooxiyn, L. I.—On Sunday evening Rey. Mr. Chadwick delivered bo- 
fore a good audience in the new chapoal, a lecture upon Theodore Parker, 
It was characterized by his usual force and incisiyeness and was as might 
be expected, a labor oflove. We have just received another of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s sermons, ‘‘ The Moral Aspect of a Belief in Immortality,” which 
can be obtained on application to Mr. C. P, Somerby, 138 Eighth Street, 


Mr. Cooxr’s doctrine of the Trinity is a work of the imagination. The 
Bible contains no such doctrine. The Bible contains no doctrine of the 
Trinity whatever. Therefore no such doctrine can be any essential part 
of Christianity. That is the way in which this centuries-long controversy 
is to be settled and made no more a hindrance to Christian union and 
progress. cO. N. 

SUNSHINE IN ENGLAND.—“ The astronomer-royal haying undertaken to 
register the hours of sunshine in comparison with the number of hours 
the sun is above the horizon, some interesting results have been obtained. 
Thus last week [February 11-17] the sun was above the horizon 69,3 hours, 
but his light was intercepted, and he shone on London only 9.3 hours; 
four days not at all; Sunday 5.3 hours; Friday 3.5 hours, and Saturday 
half an hour.” 
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Tue Twenty-filth Anniversary of the Western Unitarian Conference will 


be held at Toledo, Ohio, May 15-18, 1877. The sermon will be preached © 


by Rey. Henry M. Simmons, of Kenosha, Wis. Papers will be read by 
President A. A. Livermore, Reys. Robert: Collyer, J. 8. Thompson, A. F. 
Bailey and others, The Western Ministers’ Club and the Western: Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society are also preparing interesting programmes, 
On behalf of our cause I bespeak your interest and invite your pres- 
ence. Brothers and sisters let us have a hearty rally. 3 
Yours, for the Conference, 
JENE, Lu. Jonzs, Cor. Secretary. 


Mn. RusxIn recently commenced the formation of amuseum at Walk- 
ley, a suburb of Sheffield, for the benefit of students among workingmen, 
and he purchased for it a large folio Bible of the thirteenth century. By 
some mistake a smaller work, distinguished for its exquisite penman- 
ship and beautiful illuminations, was during his absence sent to the 
Walkley Museum, and although it was a favorite object of study with Mr, 
Ruskin, he has determined to leaye it where it is, under the impres- 
sion that it will be of more benefit to the world if placed in the hands of 
the students of St. George’s schools than if retained for his own personal 
enjoyment. A part of Mr. Ruskin’s present work: at Venice consists in 
selecting and getting casts from the most beautiful types of sculpture to 
be found there. These are chiefly from the Ducal Palace, and in order to 
prosecute the work he has had scaffolding erected at the most salient 
points. The result of his labors will be placed before the students at the 
Walkley Museum, 


A Ruopz IsLanD Mysrery.—A letter from Smithfield to the Providence 
Journal says: Can any of your readers or scientific men’ tell me what 
should cause the following phenomena: On a piece of land owned by 
Zalnon T, Williams, lying about one,and a half miles north of the village 
of Greenville, is a large excavation made in the earth either by lightning, 
by water, or some explosive material. The excavation was made on the 
side of a hill where now it is perfectly dry and always has been to my 
knowledge. It occurred on the night of Wednesday, March 28, at the 
time of the heavy rain. The man who lives close by says the commotion 
made a report as loud as thunder, the sound being far more long and 
rumbling, The amount of earth removed may reach from fifty to seventy- 
five cart loads, with stones mixed in with it weighing over one hundred 
pounds. The earth removed on the back side will extend to a depth of 
five or six feet, and is carried down the hill near one hundred and fifty 
feet, looking as though a large stream of water had run through the cen- 
tre, leaving the earth on both sides of it, 


WoMEN IN THE DouLToN Porrzerins.—The studios in the Doulton pot- 
teries are very extensive. One would think that this art movement dated 
from 1800 rather than from 1870 or 1872,s0 numerous are the artists, and 
so composed and self-confident are they intheir work. About fifty young 
ladies are employed in these studios, and all are paid well, They are not 
restricted to hours, like the operatives at the wheels and in the kilns be- 
low. On the contrary, it is understood that they are artists, dependent 
largety upon the condition of their mind for the spontaneity of their pro- 


duction, and not to be controlled. They are active, though, these little ; 
ladies, and they keep the great kilns filled with the products of their pen-. ~ 
cils, baking night and day. I do not think any of the women employed in 
these studies are from the lower classes. They are from the middle class 
and are girls who had the advantages of a good education before they de- 
veloped taste for drawing and coloring. They are very like 50,000 girls 
that one might flnd in Massachusetts— intelligent, dainty, predisposed 
to be hard students the moment they are directed toward their special apti- 
tude. Theirambition knows no bounds, and as some of them have already 


won national reputations, they are all diligent in rivalry.— Edward King 
in Boston Journal. ° 


THE annual meeting of that thoroughly popular Boston -institution, the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, was held last week, Wednesday evening, 
and the interest of the members was shown by a large attendance at the 
Union Hall. William H. Baldwin presided and Mr. H. H. Sprague was 
secretary. Reports were presented from the officers and from the various 
committees who have in charge the detail of the work of the Union. The 
statement of the Treasurer, W. L. Richardson, shows that, including a 
balance of $185.39 from last year, the receipts were $21 ,861.58 ; the expen- 
ditures were $21,069.77, leaving a balance on hand of $291.76, The library 
and reading-room have been largely patronized during the year. The 
classes have been well sustained, the entertainments much enjoyed, the 
sermons and lectures instructive, the gymnasium well frequented, the 
outside work active and efficient, and altogether the year’s service has 
proved inost satisfactory. Officers were elected by ballot by a substan- 
tially unanimous vote as follows: President, William H. Baldwin; Vice- 
President, Henry H. Sprague; Secretary, Frederick 8. Clark; Treasurer, 
William L. Richardson; Calvin G. Hartshorn, Wm. B, Clarke, Benjamin 
N. Bradt, Joseph T. Brown, Jr., James F. Thomas, Wm. F, Whitcomb. 


B. Y. M. Cunistran Unron.—The “ Country Week” for 1877, For the 
past two Summers, as it will be remembered with much satisfaction by 
many residents of Boston and neighboring country towns, the wisely 
organized plans for sending children (whose yacation otherwise would 
have been “the doorstep life of alleys or straying round the streets ’’) 
from the city into the country for a week of healthful enjoyment, were 
most successfully carried out. The results have buen far more gratify- 
ing than could have been anticipated by the most sanguine friends of the 
movement, and the ‘‘ Country Week” has been proved to ladies and gentle- 
men familiar with its methods and results, a positive, practical Christian 
charity. 3 

By the earnest request of the original movers in this work, the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, 18 Boylston street, has assumed tho 
duties, responsibilities and full charge of “The Country Week ” for this 
season. A special committee of ladies and gentlemen ha been appointed, 
with Mr. C..P. Lombard as chairman, The report of the work for last 
Summer is now in the printer’s hands, and when ready will be sent to 
former actively interested friends, and will also be given (or mailed if 
requested) to all ladies and gentlemen who may express a desire to be- 
come familiar with the plans and methods of carrying on this work in the 


interest and welfare of very many needy and worthy children and parents 
in this city. 


ce ‘(HE MERRIE MONTH OF MAY.” 


In fulfillment of previous announcements, St. Nicho- 
las for May will be the leading number of the year, the 
Loyeliest and Liveliest yet published. It has 24 addition- 
al pages. 


CONTRIBUTORS, 
To this Number. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
SAXE HOLM, 
CELIA THAXTER, 
RICHARD A, PROCTOR, 
J. G. HOLLAND, 
LUOY LARCOM, 
SIDNEY LANIER, 
DONALD G, MITCHELL, 
J.T, TROWBRIDGE, 


ILLUSTRATORS. 


Of this Number. 
ALFRED FREDERICKS, 
FIDELIA BRIDGES, 
ADDIE LEDYARD, 

SOL. EYTINGE, 

C.S. REINHART, 

J, W, CHAMPNEY, 
PROF, PROCTOR, 
JESSIE CURTIS, 
MARY A. LATHBURY, 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, L. HOPKINS, variety: 
EDGAR FAWCETT, WALTER SATTERLEE., 

MARY MAPES DODGE, J. C. BEARD, 16 karats Fine. 
MARY TREAT, E. B. BENSELL, 

G.B,. BARTLETT, R. RIORDAN, 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 


Manufacturing 4} ewelers, 


12 Matwen Lanz, Nuw York. 


UP-STAIRS. 


RINGS A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Solid Cameo, Amethyst and Onyx Rings in great 
400 Patterns Hard Solder Rings, Stamped and warranted 


Fine Cameo, Coral and Gold Sets, Lockets, &e., &e. 


STEARNS & BEALE, . 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


A Specialty at the Rocheséer 

R () S ER SS conansecta Nurseries. The 
best are the cheapest. 

Hardy Hybrid Perpetuals, ex- 


ELIZAB’H STUART PHELPS, FLORENCE SCANNELL. 


Writers and Artists have done their best to make Sr. 


= eo 

tra plants from large pots for immediate blooming, (some 
of them already in bud), $8 por doz. by Express. Smaller 
piants by mail very cheap. Splendid imported Tree 


Nionoas for MAY, 1877, the 
Ideal Number of an Ideal Boys’ and Girls? 
Magazine, 
Among the peculiar attractions this month are: 
A Fac-simile of a hitherto unpublished 
Letter from CHARLES DICKENS, 
A Delightful Story, by An OrientalStory, by 
SAXE HOLM, SIDNEY LANIER, 
A Poem, ** Litlle Red Riding-Hood,” by 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
The Serials are continued in this issue. Sold by all 
dealers. Only 25 cts. 


SCRIBNER & CO,, 743 Broadway, N. Y, 


(HE BUTLER HEALTH 


Commended by Highest Medical Authority. 

A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of Concentrated Cumulative 
Exercise, adapted to the Preservation and Restoration ot 
Health. 

Principal Office, Spacious and well ventilated, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, NO. 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. ° 


BROOKLYN: NO. 158 REMSEN STREET, 
PARLORS FOR LADIZS AND GENTLEMEN, 


Call, or address 


LEWIS G, JANES, Proprietor. 


Roses, All kinds of hardy Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Plants. Send for our circulars before buying. 
Address, W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. ¥, 


THE 
(Shildhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 
Bg EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 


In Cloth, 75 cents. 
Will be mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 
Address, Publisher of Inquirer, Box 109, New York, 


Ae 
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HOW ARD 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET, 


Cash Capital $500,000.—-Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures pana erty Beaty loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 


HEWLETT SCUDDER 
CHARLES H, CLAYTON, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
FREDERICK STURGES, 
JOHN J. WHITE 

R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
JAMES C. CARTER, 
EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A: HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


For Scrofula, and all 
scrofulous diseases, Erysi- 
pelas, Rose, or St. Antho- 
ny’s Fire, Eruptions and 
Eruptive diseases of the 
skin, Uleerations of the 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, 
_ Lungs, Pimples, Pustules, 
Boils, Blotches, ‘Tumors, 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald 
a= Head, Ringworm, Ulcers, 
Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in 
the Bones, Side and Head, Female 
Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhcea, arising 
from internal ulceration, and Uterine 
disease, Syphilitie and: Mercurial dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation, 
General Debility, and for Purifying the 
Blood. 

This Sarsaparillais. a combination of 
vegetable alteratives— Stillingia, Man- 
drake, Yellow Dock—with the Iodides 
of Potassium and Iron, and is the most 
efficacious medicine yet known for 
the diseases it is intended to cure. 

Its ingredients are so skilfully com- 
bined, that the full alterative effect of 
each is assured, and while it is so mild 
as to be harmless even to children, it is 
still so effectual as to purge out from the 
system those impurities and corruptions 
which develop into loathsome disease. 

The reputation it enjoys is derived 
from its cures, and the confidence which 
prominent physicians al] over the coun- 
try repose in it, prove their experience 
of its usefulness. ' 

Certificates attesting its virtues have 
accumulated, and are constantly being 
received, and as many of these cases are 
publicly known, they furnish convincing 
evidence of the superiority of this Sar- 
saparilla over every other alterative 

-medicine. So generally is its superi- 
ority to any other medicine known, that 
we need do no more than to assure the 
public that the best qualities it has ever 
possessed are strictly maintained. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


“'§ cund extract of Rock Rose aad Stillingia is a 


THOMAS W. GALE, 


pow@sful Blood Purifier. The life is the blood ; it is the 
cen(™ of our being. Probably no one is free from taint in 
our #My and generation, therefore the great need ot such a 
regedy. This remedy is prompt in all ordinary cases ; in 
raordinary cases itis a vegetable calomel, AY pertectly 
rmiéss to all, and more than pleasant to take. Sample 


tle sent free to all. 
agin DR O. PHELPS BROWN, 2] Grand St., Jersey 


NJ. 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
free, H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
» terms free, TRUE &&CO., Augusta, Maine 


wiped ss a A aap 

[N SURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK.¢ 
Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,282 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stouks Collateral, .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
INGA fs Sl bial He baler Jed w.uwithey -OO,200000 
BillsReceivablefor Inland Prem’s , . 2,465 94 


Premiums in course of collection, . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 


Losses unadjusted estimated at $10,100 00 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President, 
A; RB. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sec’y. 


HOM E 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 


Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the spmpany. on the first day ef 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . ; é . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends . . 5 6 243,402 24 
Net Surplus ‘ * 4 . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASH IN BANKS... Acs 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING ‘FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,453 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2\517,625 UU 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)..........5-. 236,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) — 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE, OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877........-« 721997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS ke 
REAL ESTATE ie 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTE 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE... 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON 1st 
JANUARY, 1877 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, - 2 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A GENTS double their money selling ‘Dr. 

Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 

ciple Address Dr. Chage’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
ich, 


$5 t $20 per day athome. Samples worth $5 tree. 
0 Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES 


Consumption, that scourge of humanity, is the great 
dread of the human family, in all civilized countries. 


I feel confident that I am in possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 
positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 
welcome concomitants, viz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Debility, &c., &c. Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
as a busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 
of the Old and New World, has taught me the value of this 
Medicine in the cure of all Throat and Lung Complaints. 


Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, giving symptoms, they shall 
be put in possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall have the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
cases successfully treated. full directions tor prepara- 
tion and use, and all necessary advice and instructions for 
successful treatmeat at your own home, will be received 
by you by return mail, free of charge, by addressing 


DR. JOHN 8S. BURNETT, 
167 Jefferson Street, 


Lovuisyn~Ltg Ky, 


$342,311 22 


$242,027 24 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January Ist, 1877.. 


CAPITALS Ny Riis sia wesw deus $1,000,000 00 
GOES AIINOLOAL,, 5. 70chjea ca oe dacee . 1,792,902 92 


Gross Assets........ pols aguse $a, 199,908 92 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn sOmeey mmaswares<aniuedan sates is 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn: ED iGmMcey. le. ssccy Ghee edsccs 98 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Inur- 
ance against loss Di _fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Pnenrx InsuraANcK ComPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Fir«,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED A, D, 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF; 


NEW YORK, 


Bea ae $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
hag paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
pilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $1vU0 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives at the mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President. 
J.L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary, 


Bee ates } Assistant Secretaries. 


PER CENT NET. 
l Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improyed Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to exceed 
one third of the actual value, In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on interest or 
principal; no inyestor through us ever did or eyer will 
get an acre of land under foreclosure, Send for particu- 
lars and references, 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrences, Kan., or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 243 Broadway, 
New York 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT and 
. STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail 
j ers. Beware of imitations and 
fringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


READY AT LAST! 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


. nrivalled for the 
NAW tolict and the bath. 
} Noartificlalandde- 


eeptive odors to 
cover common and 
deleterious ingro- 
mi dients. After years 
Dy of scientific exper- 
iment the manu- 
- facturerofB.7.Bab- 
={ bitt’s Best Soap has 
perfected and now 
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(HE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 Broapway, New York. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


Assets,... 00... sssibe sieipaisic sasin nie sla +. 831 734,934.41 


(“Pho tT Beanensn ate Scr noaseaeace snort #$5,508,793.41 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New York, in 
relation to an examination into the affairs of the 
Society, which has just been made, concludes as 
follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and 
“searching character, and the Superintendent believes 
“that no corporation doing an imsurance business has 
‘‘hees subjected to severer tests than this Society has, 
‘nothing having been taken for granted, but every item, 
‘both of assets and liabilities, conscientiously and ex- 
*haustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of 
“ten persons, under the Chief Examiner ot the Depart- 
‘« ment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. 
“The Superintendent is much gratified at being able to 
“state that the result of this investigation shows the com- 
‘‘plete solvency of the Institution; and thatif the same 
“energy and ability are displayed in its management and 
* conduct from this time, Bat the past, a career of solid 
“ commercial prosperity is before it. 

re! ibaa bake! JOHN F. SMYTH, 

“* Superintendent,” 


The Report of a Committee of Policy-holders 
and Representatives of Policy-holders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more 
than two months; assisted by a full corps of ex- 


perts and accountants) concludes as follows: 

‘“The business of this Society has been conducted with 
** energy, ability and system, and its unparalleled growth 
** since incorporated in 1859, counting, as it dees, nearly 
‘* $32,000,000 assets, and about $5,000,000 surplus profits, ac- 
“cording to the Society’s statement, shows uncommon in- 
“ dustry and vigor on the part of its chief officers and di- 
*‘ rectors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the 
‘- Equitable Lite Assurance Society in the front rank of 
x Sn ECRE ee kind. ae a en 

** All ot which is respec submitted. 

eo 2%. D. MORGAN, 
“WM, A. WHEELOCK B. B. SHERMAN, 
“ CHARLES 5. SMITH, MORRIS K. JESUP, 
*“ CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J.M. MORRISON, 
“©. G. FRANCKLYN, F, D. TAPPEN.” 

The full Report of the Superintendent of In- 
surance, and the full Report of the Committee of 
Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy- 
holders, have been printed, in pamphlet form, 
and may be obtained by application to the Socie- 
ty or to any of its agents throughout the United 


States and Canada. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President, 


SaMUEL BoRROWE, Secretary. 


Epwarp W. Lambert, M.D.) Medical 
EpDWARkD Curtis, M.D., Examiners, 


E, W. Scort, Supt. of Agencies. 


~ MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


The publishers respectfully request an examination of 
these their newest two books, by schools about to pur- 
chase, They will bear comparison with any others. 


THE SHINING RIVER, 


By H. 8. & W. 0. PERKINS. 


GOOD NEWS, 
By R. M. McINTOSH. 


THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet title quite ap- 
propriate to the character of the hymns, which are well 
chosen and skillfully set to music. Representative songs 
are: 


‘‘ Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 

“Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106, 

“Sweeping Through the Gates,’ page 130. 

GOOD NEWS is a most cheerful companion to the other 

equally good book, differing only as the tastes of the two 
composers, and perhaps the r¢ quirements of singers in 
each vicinity may differ. Representatiye songs are: 

‘The King in the Manger,” page 3. 

“Sweet Bye and Bye,” page 96. 

“ Hear Him Calling,” page 120. 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts. each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO,, 
843 Broadway, Succesors:to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia, 


‘What is true is Christian.”—St. Augustine. 


FROM TRADITIONAL TO 
RATIONAL FAITH ; 


; oR, 
THE WAY I CAME FROM BAPTIST TO LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 
BY REV. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
Extract from the Author’s Preface: 


“ After much hesitation this memoiris published. Itis 


most painful to the author to say aught which refiects on 
that denomination whose kindness and love he has known 


from childhood. Yet, on all hands, so much astonishment 


is expressed that one living so long in the remote interior 
of Orthodoxy should have rested at last in the Unitarian 
fellowship, that it may be desirable and of interest to give 
an account of the course pursued.” 


This volume is the second in the popular Town and Coun- 


try Series, handsomely bound in cardinal red cloth, black 
and gilt lettered, Price $1. 


Mailed, 
the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for 81.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for $1.50. 


ai 

Strap File |i 
and 
Binder. 


UK! Mi i A 
{! | ilies Ae rane 


This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with a flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, be- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it {s operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 


I. Itis simple, strong, and easily usea. 


2. Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 


8, Will always He flat open, even when full. 


4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 
214 Broapway, New York. 


Z4ZHRO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


With WATER, MILK and 
BUTTER COOLER. 
The best Meal and Ice-Keep- 
erin the world. 

Send for Book. 


7 ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 West 23d St.,N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. FullyWarranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanouzen & Tirr, 102 £. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


t Mail. 


Mad 


THE “ BEST.” 
Agents Wanted. 
A. H. Singer, 


WARRANTED. 
Sample (@8.50.) 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


ostpaid, to any address on receipt of price by 


(VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
By O ORReLaY ONE 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Moray Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St. 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


ATLANTIC 
MueruaL INSURANCE COQ 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
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On the First of May next, THE INQUIRER will remove 
to new rooms at 47 Lafayette Place, immediately oppo- 
site the Astor Library, to which address all mail matter 
should be sent. 


We trust that our friends will remember that we desire to 
have the names of all contributors, not necessarily for pub- 
lication however. 


Tuer failure of so many of the insurance companies has 
had at least one good effect. It has impressed upon the sol- 
vent companies the absolute need of making a perfectly 
clean breast of their affairs, without equivocation or reserve. 
No company seems to have done this more thoroughly or 
with a better showing for itself than the Equitable Life As- 
surance Company, whose full statement appears in our adver- 
tising columns to-day. According to this statement the net 
cash assets of the company exceed thirty millions ef dollars, 
the surplus alone exceeding five millions. 


Tue following figures relative to taxation in France, con- 
densed from the New York Times, will be found interesting. 
The total amount called for in the Budget is $557,123,342, or 
about $15 for each member of the population. Of this fifteen 
dollars, $5.63 goes to pay interest on the national debt; $2.66 
to support the army; the Finance Department costs $1.55; 
public works, $1.15; the navy, 98 cts.; pensions 67 cts.; the 
Church, 31 cts.; public instruction, 28 cts.; internal adminis- 
tration, 25 cts. ; the gendarmerie, 22 cts.; the Department 
of Justice, 19 cts. ; agriculture and commerce, 16 cts.; Al- 
geria, 14 cts.; prisons, 13 cts.; incidentals, 10} cts.; foreign 
affairs, 7 cts.; police, 7 cts.; the legislature, 5 4-5 cts.; penal 
establishments, 5 1-5 cts.; fine arts, 4 cts.; the Executive 
three-fifths of a cent. An inhabitant of Paris must pay $6.35 
per annum additional for interest, sinking fund and lottery 
prizes. 


Tur Czar, having taken all the winter in which to com- 
plete his preparations, has at length blown his trumpet and 
sounded to the onset. The telegraph informs us that the 
Russian troops haye crossed the Pruth, that the advance 


guard is in Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, and within 
thirty miles of the Danube, and that large armies are on the 
march. Meantime the Montenegrins are also in motion, 
England proposes to send troops to Egypt to look after the 
Suez Canal, and generally speaking, the whole Continent is 
agitated. It would be idle to attempt prediction, and doubt- 
less the progress of events for the next few weeks will be 
sufficiently rapid to satisfy the most exacting. In the inter- 
est of civilization we can but hope that the campaign will be 
short, sharp and decisive, and that it will be terminated 
before sufficient time has elapsed to seriously compromise the 
other European Powers. 


Wuar staggers the politicians is the President’s persistent 
fidelity to the policy he deliberately determined upon and 
then so clearly defined in his letter of acceptance. What 
these anxious patriots mistook for amiable inaugural plati- 
tudes they have now to their sorrow discovered to be guiding 
principles of action to be observed for the present at all haz- 
ards, regardless of immediate consequences to parties or 
their minions. The disappointed place-hunters are actively 
engaged in noisily declaring that “the President’s policy will 
ruin their party,” but the party refuses to be ruined, saying 
that it much prefers to be thoroughly reformed! This is cold 
comfort for the place-men, whose only deadly enemy is gen- 
uine reform, but it seems to be about the only sort of com- 
fort they are likely to receive for some time to come. The 
President’s policy works so provokingly well, and “the party 
doesn’t scare worth a cent!” Poor “ patriots!” 


In what the World published last week as a synopsis of the 
statement made by Tweed of matters concerning the history 
of the Ring, George Morgan of Dutchess County is named as 
one of those who profited by some little pecuniary arrange- 
ment anent his vote on the Tweed Charter. Mr. Morgan 
virtuously and indignantly denies the truth of this statement 
and says: “I voted for the Tweed Charter on precisely the 
same principle that I voted for measures of other members 
whom I desired to vote for my measures, such as the State 
appropriation for the Hudson River Hospital and the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge Bill, making in my own mind each member 
responsible for the measures in his district, as I was respon- 
sible for those in my district.” 

That is to say, there was no fraud, corruption or improper 
action on his part at all. He simply helped Tweed to get the 
treasury of New York City into such a position that he could 
let down buckets into it and.draw up what he liked, in re- 
turn for such assistance as Tweed and his friends could give 
him toward laying a free-flowing conduit from the Treasury 
of the State to Poughkeepsie.—Corruption? Why, bless 
your unsophisticated heart, it was patriotism, sir,—pure 
patriotism, and there were millions in it! 


Tue price of gold again advanced to 1077 on Tuesday, 
afterward falling off gradually to 1071. The advance seemed 
to depend wholly on the news from abroad, and could not 
be sustained notwithstanding the definite information re- 
ceived, During the week silver has fallen off again to 544d. 
per ounce, with entire uncertainty as to its future course, 
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Some predictions of a healthy revival of business are based 
upon the increased amount of wheat and corn now coming 
forward, a very fallacious sign, considering the circumstances 
inducing the immediate activity. The demand abroad for 
our 44 per cent. bonds continues good, and such as to keep 
the price there a fraction above par, but not such as to 
induce the belief that a 4 per cent. loan could be floated ad- 
yantageously just at present. 

Meantime large sales of stocks of all kinds, but especially 
of railroad stocks, are being made by those who have held 
them for investment, and under these sales it is impossible 
for prices to hold their own. When investors begin to apply 
“the historical method” and to compare the nominal cost 
to-day in stocks and bonds, of certain railroads which were 
in“existence twenty years ago, with their capital and indebt- 
edness as they stood at that date, it is time to look out for 
some inferences not by any means in the interest of a “bull” 
movement. Now that the tower has been built—and is 
found to be a trifle weak in the foundation—there is evi- 
dently a tendency to begin to count the cost. 


Tuart sensible men can do very silly things is no new dis- 
covery. As apt an illustration of this fact as we have recently 
seen is the letter addressed by Charles Francis Adams to 
Samuel J. Tilden, dated March 5th, though only recently 
published, in which he gushes a little over the late Governor, 
and then alluding to Hayes, says: “I could never have 
been reconciled to the elevation, by the smallest aid of mine, 
of a person, however respectable in private life, who must for- 
ever carry upon his brow the stamp of fraud first triumphant 
in American history. No subsequent action, however meri- 
torious, can wash away the letters of that record.” 

Now, whatever may have been the actual result of the elec- 
tion in November, disgraceful as may have been many of the 
occurrences during the winter’s contest, and we hold as we 
have always held that the election was vitiated by fraud on 
both sides, and that there was enough in the transactions of 
the winter to subject to perpetual scorn and contempt cer- 
tain adherents of each party, nothing seems to us more 
certain than that it was Mr. Hayes’ bounden duty and the 
requirement of the highest patriotism, to accept the decision 
of the tribunal of last resort, and to strain every nerve to 
settle upon an equitable basis the disordered administration 
of the Government. If no American citizen shall. hereafter 
ever wear a worse stain upon his brow than that which 
marks Rutherford B. Hayes to-day, we need not mourn 
much over our degeneracy. And we cannot but think how 
exquisitely ridiculous in its application the above paragraph 
will appear to any one who may unearth it twenty years 
hence. 


On Tuesday, at noon, the United States troops quietly 
marched out of the Orleans Hotel and proceeded to their 
barracks. We hear of no great slaughter of negroes by bon- 
fire or other process, and shall have to believe either that the 
telegraph operators have been effectually “bulldozed,” or 
that the ceremony referred to has been omitted. 

Of the policy which may be said to have culminated in 
this movement of the troops, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison 
says: “It is not a new policy, but the old one, from the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution up to the time of the Rebel- 
lion—the policy of compromise, of credulity, of weakness, of 
subserviency, of surrender. It casts an unmerited stigma 
upon the preceeding national administration, to the frantic 
delight of a bastard ‘Democracy,’ that deserves to be hissed 
out of the country and out of the world. It has already de- 


moralized the Republican party, inducing it to dishonor its 
patriotic record, disregard its solemn pledges and take a 
‘new departure’ that, if adhered to, must inevitably lead to 
its disintegration and overthrow.” 

We have the highest regard for Mr. Garrison, and he can 


do nothing which wil! lessen our respect for the valiant and 


noble way in which for so many years he devoted his life and 
all his powers to a just cause. We think that he may be 
correct in his opinion that the “new departure ” if adhered 
to will lead to the disintegration and overthrow of the Re- 
publican party. But in the interest of humanity, of justice 
and mercy and peace we are constrained to ask—if it promises 
to lead to the protection, education and elevation of white 
and black, to the devotion of the General Government to its 
own concerns, and to the promotion of honesty, economy 
and a judicious administration—what of that ? 


Arrrr some hesitation and delay the Legislature has passed 
the Amendments proposed by the Municipal Commission by 
a good majority and thus the first and perhaps the most dif- 
ficult step toward their adoption has been taken. It is cer- 
tainly much to be regretted that in the discussion and vote 
upon the clause which was really the kernel of the plan, the 
qualification of the suffrage affecting financial management 
the Democratic members of both houses ranged themselves 
so unanimously on the wrong side, thus apparently assuring a 
party contest upon the Amendments for the popular vote not- 
withstanding the cordial support given to the clause by the 
most reputable and intelligent members of the Democratic 
party outside of Albany. It was of course to be anticipated 
that those who live by “ politics,” those to, whom without the 
control of the purse-strings the science of government would 
become a dry and uninteresting study, would oppose any 
restrictions upon their operations, but it is not pleasant to 
think that this feeling could be sufficiently wide-spread to 
produce the effect above noted. 

There are probably very few intelligent people who see 
anything unrepublican in the restriction proposed and very 
few intelligent people who would not cheerfully vote to de- 
prive themselves of the right of suffrage, if by so doing they 
could advance the cause of good government. The opposi- 
tion we may be very sure will come with scarcely an excep- 
tion from the unintelligent, and from those who wish to use 
these. 

Ex-Governor Tilden who appointed the Municipal Com- 
mission, it is said had not read its report at a period some 
weeks after the completion of it, and it is also stated that he 
opposes the endorsement of its recommendations. Itis singu- 
lar how many blows Mr. Tilden has succeeded, during the past 
six months, in showering upon the faith of those who have 
been anxious to think well of him. 


EVOLUTION AND REFORM. 


“Tx historical method cannot answer directly the inquiry 
either What is true? or, What is expedient? and..... these 
two questions are the most vital that can be asked or ans- 
wered.” 

We have heretofore expressed unequivocally our acceptance 
of the doctrine of evolution as exemplified in the develop- 
ment of society in the past and as the important factor to be 
considered in measuring changes projected in the future. At 
the same time we have endeavored to show that by human 
agency mainly, so far as we can see, must these changes be 
made, and upon the character of the individuals engaged must 
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the character of the resultant institutions depend. It re- 
mains to state somewhat more definitely the relation in 
which the individual reformer stands or should stand to the 
history of the past and the work of the present and future. 

It is quite evident then, that “the historical method cannot 
answer directly either the inquiry What is true? or, What is 
expedient?” What then,in the sphere of social development 
and for the benefit of society other than as an excitant to 
curious speculation, can it do? It seems to us that its value 
is two-fold. In the first place the careful study of institu- 
tions, of moral codes and of ethical theories, in their past re- 
lations, affords valuable though not conclusive evidence on 
the question of truth and expediency, and evidence which can- 
not properly or safely be ignored, by the faithful student. 
In the second place, and this is a much more vital point and 
one of controlling importance, the study of the development 
of ideas and institutions, gives us reliable information, and 
the only knowledge which we can possibly obtain of the lines 
upon which ideas move, the methods by which changes have 
been effected, the channels by which only certain results can 
be attained. 

. There are thus two points to be considered: First, for exam- 
ple, the question may be submitted to us, is it best to remain 
on this side of the river, or isit best to cross to the other side; 
Second, if it should appear to be best to cross to the other 
side, what is the proper method of doing so—by bridge, 
boat, balloon or by jumping—by a single stride or by means 
of a slowly-constructed causeway? The historical method 
will not settle the first point; it will however throw a strong 
light upon it: the second point cannot be reached but through 
the historical method, except by the merest accident. The 
eyolutionist—so we understand the term as used in connec- 
tion with social movement, is one who believes in the orderly 
progress of the race, the orderly development of ideas and 
institutions among and by the agency of sentient beings of 
increasing knowledge and experience. He believes that as civ- 
ilization ripens the control of mind becomes more direct and 
absolute, the resulting institutions approach, though by very 
slow stages, nearer and nearer toward the abstract, but per- 
haps still undiscoverable best, and they change less spasmod- 
ically, more in accordance with certain settled principles, and 
more nearly in the manner in which organic varieties are 
formed under normal conditions of climate and environment. 

It is said that reformers are an “uncritical and not an 
historically-minded race,” “that the historical mode of 
thought saps indignation at moral evil and aversion to intel- 
tual error,” and that “a generation who more than half be- 
lieve that institutions ‘ grow,’ like plants, are not likely to be 
vigorous reformers.” That reformers have been frequently 
eminently uncritical and supremely illogical, and at the same 
time veritable reformers cannot be gainsaid. For one thing, 
the historical method is of comparatively recent application. 
Moreover, the reformers who have been recognized as such 
have not by any means always been the most efficient instru- 
ments in giving practical effect to the reforms of which they 
were the advocates. The suggestion that a generation believ- 
ing in social evolution “ are not likely to be vigorous reform- 
ers,” because “the historical mode of thought saps indignation 
at moral evil and aversion to intellectual error,” we think 
on careful examination will be found, so far as it is true 
of the well-instructed, the highly-cultivated, of whom 
only as true exponents of the historical mode- can we 
speak, to mean that there will be less unreasoning denuncia- 
tion of individuals, less thoughtless and unhealthy insist- 
ance upon certain single points as of supreme and ex- 
clusive importance, than among a more ignorant and im- 


pulsive class, while on the other hand there will be a long- 
sighted vision of principles which must constantly be held in 
view, accompanied by a teachable spirit and willingness to 
accomplish their embodiment in institutions by the most 
natural methods and in the most enduring form. We con- 
ceive that the acceptance of the doctrine of evolution as true 
of social moyements during consecutive periods does not ne- 
cessarily imply the belief “ that institutions grow like plants” 
in the whole length and breadth of that statement, inasmuch 
as the social evolutionist accepts as the controlling factor 
of social growth a certain voluntary action upon the part of 
the integers of the complete organism, a condition which 
would hardly be accepted as true with regard to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, and the modifying force of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate. 


SCIENCE AND TRUST. 


Tuar which is deepest in religion is the feeling of trust. 
Without this there could be no true religious life. This is 
the original power and impulse of it. Whatever else may be 
necessary to religion this is absolutely necessary. Religion 
may thrive without other things, but deprived of this, the 
very heart of it is gone, its heavenly energy, its immeasur- 
able hope, while with this it must have some life and prog- 
ress. It may grope along, but will not utterly perish. So 
long as man has confidence in the Ultimate Being his re- 
ligious joy is indestructible. 

In view of the conflict between Science and Religion on 
many points, most of which are purely intellectual, it is wel 
to note the relation which the former bears to this feeling of 
trust which is the very soul of the latter. 

Ceasing all speculations about the origin of things and the 
mode of procedure, what sentiment does Science unfold in 
regard to Ultimate Being? As we look along the orderly 
sweep of stars ; as we penetrate to the atom and see it quiv- 
ering with prolific might and ever leaping into crystal ranks, 
ready for new possibilities, as we see the fire-mist through 
innumerable years changing to this magnificent cosmos 
does any feeling of distrust arise? Are we made suspiciou 
of things? Is our confidence shaken? Does the “ persistent 
force” look vicious? Do Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, 
reveal more hatred, or more benignancy ? 

Admitting that modern Science overthrows many of our 
cherished religious convictions, does it overthrow or even 
disturb this sentiment of trust? Does it not indeed make it 
more glowing? Science creates scepticism of former thought 
of things, but does it create scepticism of things themselves ? 
Tf the old ideas vanish and the universe takes upon itself an 
entirely new front, does it lose its benevolent aspect? Does 
evolution proclaim vengeance or love, death or life, destruc- 
tion or advancement? Will not the constant reader of scien- 
tific works realize a growing trustfulness? However much 
he may disown the theologies of the past he will not disown 
the confidence his fathers felt in the nature and course of 
things. He may reject the methods by which it has been 
sought to justify this confidence, but he will admit the feel- 
ing itself in its most imperial affirmations. Behind a “frown- 
ing Providence ” a “smiling face,” he too will see. 

Tf all truth is one, and if the substance of Science and Re- 
ligion be truth, there can in the abstract be no conflict be- 
tween them; but as humanly developed and pursued they 
do clash and sometimes bitterly. Hence it is important to 
notice that in this feeling of trust which is the very start- 
ing point of Religion, there is not simply abstract harmony 
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but concrete. As a matter of fact the scientist and the re- 
ligionist do both agree to trust the Ultimate Being. They 
do not question its veracity or kindliness; they accept it as 
orderly and progressive. It is a mighty help, is it not, to 
know that these two vast tendencies while they oppose each 
other at so many points with loud resounding waves, agree 
in this grandest point of all, that on the whole things are trust- 
worthy? And if we detect concordant music here can we not 
wisely and patiently hope that with increase of knowledge 
and sympathy there will be harmony at the lesser points? 
Why should Religion be afraid of the modifications of 
Science, when Science holds as unquestionable its most vital 
principle ? 

While old beliefs and customs are being rooted up, and 
new thoughts are flashing somewhat luridly across our way, 
and Science is making prodigious and to many discouraging 
changes in the religious outlook, one should still deeply re- 
member that with all its fierce innovations Science creates 
trust, and trust is the very soul of Religion. 

S. P.. Poryam. 


CONCERNING TRUSTEES. 


Tr is said they always keep the stereotype plates of a dic- 
tionary ready for emendations, and that, not having arrived 
at perfection, there is frequent occasion to make changes and 
improvements. Let us suggest a new meaning or a change 
of meaning for the word at the head of our article. 

This is an age of associations, societies, unions, companies 
for every purpose under the sun. Anda part of the formal 
constitution of each is to have trustees, 7. e., as the dictionary 
would have it, men who are intrusted with the care and man- 
agement, men whom other men and women trust. They are 
supposed to know the affairs of the organization whatever it 
may be, to see that they are properly and honestly managed, 
and if not legally, they are at least morally responsible for 
the conduct of its affairs. 

But, in time we may learn wisdom, and perhaps read, in- 
stead of the old definition, something lke this: “Trustee— 
one who trusts.” For so far as one’s observation and experi- 
ence go, most things are managed by two or three people and 
the rest “lend their names.” The experience of many mon- 
eyed institutions ought to be a lesson, where it has been found 
that the trustees, the men on whose names the people relied, 
on whose faith they trusted their money, knew no more really 
of the affairs than themselves. They “trusted” and two or 
three men did as they pleased: Was not the Freedmen’s 
Bank, the history of which is a blot upon our national faith, 
a burning shame to this day, a notable instance of this trust- 
ing where no trust was ? 

It is the commonest thing to say to a busy man, who 

pleads that he has already more than he can do, “O, we do 
not want your time, we only want your name.” Precisely, in 
many cases they would prefer that he should only be a trus- 
tee in name, it is all they want. 

This trouble extends to our charities, and is even more 
marked. ‘Only let us have your name, we do not expect 
any service!” How commonly this is said to men and 
women too. And from the frequency with which some 
names appear, it is certain in the nature of things that the 
owners of the same ¢an give little else. 

In the first place we are over-done with institutions, and 
running wild over organizations. The half of them might 
drop out with benefit to the world, and many of them do. 
Some of us have lived to see the rise, decline and fall of whole 
generations of them. 


Now as individuals who are charitably disposed have no 
time to investigate every case, they must of necesssity trust 
to names as a guarantee. But with the present status of 
trustees, in nine cases out of ten, they also go upon faith, 
and have no more knowledge of the actual working of things 
than the subscribers. They trust to the chief managers and 
they may be wise, or not—may be honest, or not. 

Perhaps the cases are few of intentional dishonesty, but 
there is plenty of carelessness, of “taking for granted,” of 
neglect where money flows freely. 

We want a new dispensation of honesty, with a new defin- 
ition of “trustees ;’ that men shall not lend their names, 
unless they do the work. — H. 


“A LITTLE LAUGHTER.” 
BY H. C. BUNNER. 


Deep in our nature God hath set the fount, 

Sweet and mysterious, whereof joy is born: 
It is His hand that teaches smiles to mount 

To lips that long have known but how to mourn, ° 
Our pleasures are not idle in His sight; 

Our laughter not unwelcome to His ears; 
He gave the tears of woe to dim our sight; 

He also gaye the smiles to dry the tears. 
And he is King of this world’s pain and grief 

Who by the roadside plucks God’s flowers of joy: 
Who only looks to find the withered leaf 

Shall find the cold that did that leaf destroy. 
And the world crowns with chaplets green and fair, 
The brave sweet souls that smile and conquer care. 


LITERATURE. 


From TraprrionaL to Rarionan Farru; or, tHe Way I came 
rrom Baprisr To Liperan Curistianiry. By R. Andrew 
Griffin. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 

This little book of seven chapters, clothed in the pleasing 
vesture of the “ 'Town and Country Series,” is very fortunate in 
the time of its appearance, happy in its authorship, and gives 
an autobiographical charm and dramatic interest to an old 
and somewhat worn and dull theme. The conflict between 
traditional and rational Christianity had been so long going 
on and had been so ably fought on both sides yet with such 
indecisive results that most thinking people were weary of 
the reports of its battles or doubtful if any fresh powder were 
not wasted upon it. It had appeared that men convinced 
against their will were of the same opinion still; that Scrip- 
tural or historical criticism produced little change in the 
ereeds of the Church, and that habit, use and wont, or denom- 
inational drill, or the force of names and numbers decided 
the allegiance of the people. Lately however an unexpected 
interest has shown itself in the old question. Orthodoxy, 
dropping its long and prudent policy of ignoring rational 
Christianity, has begun to rationalize in defence of its funda- 
mental ideas ; instead of receiving the fire of Liberal Chris- 
tianity without notice and finally without alarm or injury—it 
has apparently determined to carry the war into Africa, and 
Mr. Moody is waging it in the very city where Liberal 
Christianity is alone identified with the general life—by an 
appeal to the never-absent elements of superstition in the 
masses, which Rational Christianity never condescends to 
use, and by Mr. Cook among the more-instructed and reading 
class, in an effort to show that science, philosophy and ex- 
perience are on the side of the old dogmas which Liberal 
Christianity has discarded. Meanwhile a whole generation 
has grown up since the controversy between Cambridge and 
Andover burnt itself out and died down. Few or no posi- 
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tive advances have been made by Liberal Christianity since of 
a territorial or ecclesiastical form. Indeed, so little practical 
consequence has seemed to attach to the question in furious 
debate forty years ago that Unitarians now in preference 
often attend Trinitarian churches and insist that liberality 
and rationality are found there. 


It looks as if the old controversy were again to have some 
life put into it, as ifit would again become a matter of some 
earnest feeling whether the Trinitarian theology were to be 
perpetuated or the Christian church admit the sway of 
reason within its creeds. We are not sure that there is faith 
and earnestness enough on either side to have an honest 
fight, but we hope so. At any rate it looks more like it now 
than it has for thirty years back. The anti-slavery cause 
used up the earnestness of liberal-minded people for half 
that time, and the war and its consequences ever since; while 
the scientific question has meanwhile made its bid for the 
chief place in polemics. 

Mr. Griffin’s little book will do something to test the inter- 
est of the public in the matter. It is the plain, straightfor- 
ward history of the author’s mind and heart in making a way 
from a pronounced form of Orthodoxy—the Baptist—to 
Unitarianism. In seven readable chapters, each a somewhat 
distinct essay, he gives us: 1. A very generous idea of the 
“‘Harly Influences” in which he was educated among a supe- 
rior congregation, under a very excellent and intelligent 
Baptist minister, and shows how the fundamental spirit and 
free teaching of his venerated leaders, planted the seeds of 
rational Christianity in his heart, in spite of the gloomy creed 
which overlaid their fine purposes and noble words and im- 
posed its taxes on his mind. The inconsistency of the Baptist 
theology with the Baptist love of liberty and free prophesying 
has long been a riddle which we had given up. But Mr. 
Griffin from the inside explains it very tenderly and yet very 
courageously and gives a clue to the mystery. In his second 
chapter, “Unrest,” we have a fine sample of his subtile think- 
ing and originality of expression. He describes the frame of 
tormented feeling in which his grapple with truth—with his 
orthodox armor off for the time—left him, and gives a very 
animated account of the oscillations from daring inquiry to 
humble acquiescence in authority, in which he was tossed 
up and down and bruised against the old and the new—his 
memory and his aspiration, his attachment and reverence for 
persons and friends and religious associates, and his own 
eager desire to know and obey the truth. Mr. Griffin is not 
always perfectly clear. He loves a bold and paradoxical 
form of words, and a transcendental subtilty of thought, and 
there is no lack of hard reading in this chapter. But it will 
repay close attention and is full of honey if a little clogged 
with wax. 

The 3d chapter, “ Review of Church History,” is a clever 
and useful summary of facts and reasonings touching the 
nature of the authority on which Baptist and Orthodox 
creeds rest, with a very successful overthrow of the hypothe- 
sis that the opinions of the reformers are binding upon their 
heirs. This with the next chapter on “The Scriptures,” will 
furnish capital food for unlearned minds, that desire to see the 
argument for freedom in the use of the Scriptures, or the ori- 
gin of the canon, or the history of the superstitious veneration 
in which the words of the Bible are held. Myr. Griffin has con- 
densed a great deal of information, argument and light into 
these chapters. The most eloquent and we think the most 
characteristic chapter is the 5th, “ How I found Him ”—that 
is Jesus. There are passages of great beauty and power 
here, full of spiritual insight and passion, and which would 
carry all the rest of the book, if it were less buoyant or less 


capable of going on its own feet than it is. The second part, 
“What He is to Me,” is nearly as good, but it is all involved 
in the previous part, and only a soft echo of a more direct 
and powerful cry. The 6th, “Temptation,” gives in the form 
of curt sentences the accumulated sophistries, by which the 
author was tempted to abide in the old paths and hide his 
new convictions in the sheath of a familiar face. The vigor 
and honorable courage with which he conquered this temp- 
tation must command respect and give tone to many halting 
and timid consciences. The 7th chapter, “Rest and Re- 
equipment” is a statement of the repose which he found in the 
rational faith, and the freedom which he, a passionate lover 
of liberty, felt that he found in the Unitarian body. The 
book may be commended both to those in the Orthodox and 
those in the Liberal ranks, as instructive, catholic, bracing 
and eloquent. H.W. B. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Miss Manrtixnav’s autobiography has attracted deservedly 
great attention. It will doubtless remain in the estimation 
of thinking people one of the most remarkable accounts ever 
given of a person’s own life; and the life, labors and char- 
acter of the person it describes are surely among those best 
worth studying. Few souls have ever been willing to lay 
themselves so bare, or have had with singular exceptions the 
same self-knowledge, or the same power of clear expression. 
Her autobiography, like her real life, is so business-like, free 
from sentimentalism, unreality or digression—so bent upon 
telling the truth as she saw it and serving its interests only, 
that it may be said to be wholly free from rhetoric, diffuse- 
ness or uninteresting matter, and to leave no doubt any 
where of its sincerity and simplicity. Her life was surely 
one of the busiest, most earnest and faithful lives ever 
lived. ‘Woman as she was, and without rank or office, few 
men have ever done more masculine work, and few queens, 
exerted a wider public influence. Indeed, unlike the few 
women the world has produced, who might be named as her 
peers, her labors and influence were like her mind independ- 
ent of her sex. Largely spent as her life was in retirement 
and solitude, she yet lived in the great affairs of her country 
and the world, devoting herself to such questions and inter- 
ests as usually occupy only the minds of statesmen and pub- 
licists. She was wholly absorbed in the questions and wants 
of her time. To grapple with the evils that quenched the 
life and happiness of the masses in England, or wronged 
the manhood of the slave or kept down the status of 
woman, was her daily business. Endowed with an indomi- 
table will, extraordinary powers of self-concentration, great 
capacity of labor, unweariable painstaking——with almost uni- 
versal talents—doing easily what she was ready to do under 
any difficulties—finding her highest reward in the pleasure 
of exercising her faculties—loving power and influence for 
themselves and not for the name of them—independent in 
judgment and mistress of her own fate—self-reliant without 
over-valuation of herself—she was enabled in spite of deaf- 
ness, disease and solitude to fill her life with labors and 
achievements that few of the strongest public men have 
equalled in importance and dignity. She was versatile 
without losing singleness of aim or scattering her faculties 
—having written books of devotion, tales, novels, poems, 
trayels, reviews and above all sixteen hundred leaders for a 
daily newspaper—and succeeded in all without ever sur- 
rendering her purpose of maintaining the cause of human 
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rights, or her own sense of what was true and needed to 
be said in the interests of her race. Her economic tales, 
turned off for about three years, at the rate of one a month, 
gave as striking an example of fertility, industry, the ac- 
quirement of materials and their use in a new form, as was 
ever exhibited in authorship. Her “Eastern life” is still 
perhaps the best account of the East yet obtainable in a 
highly literary form. Her history of the thirty years’ peace 
comparable with Louis Blane’s “ Dix Ans,” is probably as fair 
and faithful an account of contemporary history as was ever 
written. Her letters, unhappily mostly withheld, show her 
to have been a delightful correspondent. Her conversation 
was as instructive, fresh, copious and fascinating as any 
woman’s of her time. She seems to have commanded, in 
spite.of the dislike her religious opinions aroused, the respect 
of her best contemporaries. Nobody doubted the dignity of 
her moral nature, disputed her great talents, or was unap- 
prized of the weight of her influence. That was eagerly 
sought by statesmen, philanthropists, authors, publishers. 
She had every inducement to spend her life in salons, and to 
become a London lioness. Few have had a fuller cup of 
praise held to their lips, and none have rejected it more 
nobly when it threatened intoxication or diverted from better 
service or endangered self-respect. Harsh, unjust and par- 
tial as her judgments of persons often were, nobody’s friend- 
ship, nobody’s flattery, nobody’s affection was ever suffered 
to affect her estimate of principles or conduct, or to turn her 
aside from the path of her duty and her destiny. She lived 
as little as any woman that ever lived a public life, in the 
breath of men. Self-sustained, self-dependent, self-estimating 
but without vanity, she was a thoroughly real person ; great 
in the eye of her generation, but greater in herself than in 
her fame. ; 

But, all this said, she had great limitations. That she was 
an intensely proud person—too proud to be vain, or ostenta- 
tious—is very plain. There was intense pride in the blood, 
not of family, or race, but the pride that comes with con- 
sciousness of superiority, and is independent of others’ judg- 
ments. She laments the want of domestic tenderness in her 
childhood. Her mother was a strong, decided, proud 
woman, and the daughter inherited her qualities. It 
seems to me that she returned upon her mother at the 
last very much the same sort of treatment which her 
mother had given her in her childhood. She naturally loved 

_ best those who did not thwart her will nor contend with her 
judgment, but her pride did not allow her even to do justice 
to the qualities of those who crossed the path of her queenly 
will. She was kind to the dependents near her, the poor 
neighbors, and the kindred that did not differ from her, or 
withstand her opinions, but I see no evidence that she 
could do justice to temperaments or convictions she did not 
share. After all, her tribunal was her own individuality. 
She finally measured every body in America by the relations 
they had to the anti-slavery cause. No matter what fine 
qualities they possessed, or what their characters were in 
other respects, if they failed to be faithful to her abolition- 
ism, she spoke contemptuously of them. 

Miss Martineau describes herself as a very religious child. 
That she was conscientious and devoted to her religious 
teachers and religious sect, is clear. But that she was ever 
religious in any other than the ethical sense, I see no evi- 
dence. Indeed that is the very quality of which she seems 
least capable, the sense of dependence upon a superior pow- 
er. She looked up to nobody on earth except those she in- 
stalled and made superior by her own will, and whose supe- 
riority none but herself acknowledged. But to her real 


superiors, if any, I see no evidence of her ever bending 
her knee. She saw no greatness in Channing, or Webster, 
or Clay, apparently little in Wordsworth, her neighbor. Her 
greatest people are people she made great by her preference, 
and kept great by her choice. That any will should exist 
any where, in heaven or earth, in God or man, that had the 
right to over-rule her own, I think was an intolerable 
thought. Laws she would obey, principles she would rev- 
erence ; but a will strong like her own, but above it, she re- 
jected as a tyrrany that was not to be thought of. Not that 
she was wilful, or indisposed to correct and control her own 
inclinations. Nobody could be more obedient than she to 
any light or evidence she could receive. That she ever 
consciously took the bit in her teeth and refused to feel the 
check of the rein of duty, I do not credit for a moment. 
I esteem her among the most moral and conscientious of 
women. But she seemed entirely devoid of that constitu- 
tional piety, which leans upon God and worships His will. In 
her ripest years she thought all piety empty and supersti- 
tious. It was perhaps the fruit of her necessarian philos- 
ophy, that she never seems to have recognized the very large 
freedom of her own will, or the excessive diminution of free- 
dom to which she reduced the will of others. It is with con- 
tempt rather than blame that she regarded the weakness of 
character she observed in all who did not agree with herself. 

It is curious that such an intense personality as hers 
should have attached so little value or permanency to the per- 
sonal idea as applied to the First Cause or to human beings. 
It is not perhaps wholly out of rule for those of whose immor- 
tality others are most sure to doubt or deny their own. Souls 
that have a great earthly fullness, a career here below large 
enough greatly to employ their powers, find reason enough 
and completeness enough in their present existence, to feel 
less claim on any future one. And indeed they gratify a 
subtile pride in conquering and publishing their conquest 
over any desire for it. Seated monarchs have willingly laid 
down crowns they securely wore, but aspirants to thrones sel- 
dom resign their pretensions. It is the incomplete, unfulfilled 
lives that cling firmest to the hope of immortality. The 
common people heard Jesus gladly in his day and in ours, 
but the men and women of shining talents and high fruition 
seem, many of them, to think that they do not need his life 
nor his promises. It was Miss Martineau’s pride not to be 
indebted to any one; to her mother, her country, her party, 
her publishers, her Maker! She was a generous giver of her 
time, strength, talents, money—of everything but her grati- 
tude and her worship. She wished to acknowledge as few 
obligations as possible except of the impersonal kind. 

One great sophism I think vitiated her reasoning. She 
assumed that self had in it the inevitable taint of selfishness, 
which is the disease of self, not its health. If man could 
have been a force, a principle, an idea, and not a person he 
would have been more after her mind. She seemed to im- 
agine that thought could exist without a thinker, love without 
a lover, and a First Cause without a will or a personality. 
To get rid of personal hopes and wishes seemed to her the 
condition of broad and comprehensive views. If to have 
them and control them, if to feel them and yet rise above 
them, were what she meant we should agree with her. But 
I wholly dissent from her notion that the disinterestedness 
of human character depends on indifference to its own fate, 
or carelessness about itsfuture. Indeed, those who care little 
for themselves usually care little for others. It is not without 
meaning that we are taught to love our neighbors as our- 
selves. Self-contempt or self-oblivion are poor qualifications 
for faith or benevolence, ; ; 
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Great as Miss Martineau’s talents were, and she knew it, 
she says she had no genius, and I agree with her. She was 
a materialist in grain. A spark of genius might have sayed 
her from this conclusion. But all the improvable, imponder- 
able elements in our knowledge she despised. She reasoned 
everything out, while reason itself in her was limited to the 
understanding. This is necessarily fatal to spirituality, 
without which not only religion dies, but morality degene- 
rates into utilitarianism. No profound judgments, no large 
sympathies, no poetic insights into varied types of character, 
no true tolerance, no sweet humanity can flourish in this top 
soil. Miss Martineau is the greatest and I think the last of 
her secularistic school. She will not have lived in vain if 
only to have shown us the best that can be grown in that 
field. It is a great harvest she has gathered in, a great 
name and a great character she has left, but with all her 
talents and all her usefulness she will remain rather as a 
warning than as an example! H. W. Bettows. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Atlantic Monthly opens with an illustrated article by Edward 
H. Knight, the first of a series on the Centennial Exhibition. This 
gives drawings of some of the curious musical instruments gathered 
at the show. There are more extracts from the diary of ‘‘A Brit- 
ish Officer in Boston in 1775;”’ C. F. Adams, Jr., in ‘‘The Maypole 
of Merrymount,” relates the facts concerning a serious infringe- 
ment of the decorous gravity of the Puritan commonwealth; Colo- 
nel Waring continues his valuable contributions to the improve- 
ment of ordinary life in an article on the ‘‘Life and Work of an 
Eastern Farmer,” in which he has something further to say on farm- 
villages; Henry T. Finck tries his hand atthe Bayreuth Festival ; 
and the ‘‘Contributors’ Club” presents its usual variety of off-hand 
opinions. James puts an end to the ‘*“American,” who subsides in 
a marvellously quiet fashion; and Sarah J. Pritchard tells a good 
story of fishing life. Whittier appears pleasantly among the poets, 
but we are inclined to think that W. W. Story has more to say, and 
says it better, in ‘Girolamo Detto il Fiorentino,” an artist’s des- 
ponding plaint over his unattained ideal. 


In Scribners’ Clarence Cook has more to say about ‘‘ Beds and 
Tables, Stools and Candlesticks,” neither of which articles appears 
in the illustrations. Here is a sound thought: ‘‘ We ought to seek 
(at least so it seems to me) the individual expression of ourselves, 
of our own family life, our own ways of living, thinking, acting, 
more than the doing as other people are doing, more than the hay- 
ing what other people are having.” ‘‘Smith College ” at North- 
ampton is described and illustrated, also ‘‘Sea-Trout Fishing ;” 
John Arbuckle writes about ‘‘Greece and Greek Museums;” an- 
other curiously illustrated-article gives some ‘* Reminiscences of 
Washington;” Colonel Waring is here also with good words for 
*« Village Improvement Societies,” like the Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion of Stockbridge; a good confidence game is well told in ‘*A 
London Adventure;” and Mrs. Burnett appears not only in an in- 
stalment of ‘‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” but also in a good short 
story of a much-managing mother and a much-managed father and 
daughter, who had strayed away to Paris from the mountains of 
‘* North Callina.” 

And we also feel young again when we read: 


* Again upon the river’s brink, 
A freckled urchin, spare but spry, > 
With rod and line I sit and think 
I'll get a nibble by and by. 
The sun goes down, the court house dome 
Grows dimmer in the fading light, 
And [ at last am driven home 
To get a bite.” 


St. Nicholas and Wide Awake both do well for May, particularly 
the former, which furnishes an especially good number. The 
titles form quite too long a list for us to copy them all, but we 
must call attention to Whittier’s ‘‘ Red Riding Hood;” to Julius 
A. Truesdell’s ‘‘ Making a Fairy Story,” with its lively illustra- 
tions by Frederies; to Ik. Marvel’s Condensation of Ivanhoe; to 
Lucy Larcom’s second paper on ‘Songs of Spring;” to Saxe 


Holmes’ capital story of a lie ‘‘The First Time;” and to ‘La 
Bouche de Mademoiselle Louise.” 

In Wide Awake Mr. Stoddard reaches Bayard Taylor in the talks 
on ‘‘ Poets’ Homes,” and he gives us a pleasant picture of ‘‘ Cedar 
Croft.” Poor Miltiades Peterkin Paul meets with more mishaps, 
which are quite undeserved; Child Marian visits the Pope; H. A. 
Morey gives some information about lace making; Patty Kingman 
tells ‘‘Something about Turtles;” and the little ones have their 
large print as usual. 

THE International Review, May—June. The leading article is on 
“<The New Federal Adminstration,” and like most of the well-con- 
sidered writing of the day it is in support of the administration so 
far as it had gone at the time of writing. The Life Insurance 
Question is considered by Charlton T. Lewis, whose views would be 
read with more satisfaction had he made a different figure before 
the recent investigating committee at Albany. James H. Rigg 
writes on ‘‘ Disestahlishment of the Church of England;” Gen. F. 
A. Walker, than whom probably no one is more competent, contrib- 
utes the first of a series of articles upon the Centennial Exhibition, 
treating now of its ‘‘Mechanism and Administration;” Bayard 
Taylor reviews Tennyson; and John Jay overhauls ‘‘The American 
Foreign Service.” In his ninth letter Mr. Hamerton calls atten- 
to the difficulty which the English and French people find in recog 
nizing each other’s artistic merits. 

THE North American Review for March and April contains a fine 
analysis of the Eastern Question in an article by Laurence Oliphant, 
entitled ‘‘ Christian Policy in Turkey.” Mr. Oliphant’s view is 
quite different from the ground chosen in the many criticisms we 
have seen of this vexed question; he takes the Turkish standpoint 
and endeavors to show the reasons of the resistance of the Porte to 
the efforts of the ‘‘Christian Powers” to settle the matter for her 
and her subjects. Mr. Oliphant has lived in the East and under- 
stands the Turkish mind and its natural attitude and contempt 
towards Christian modes of thought and action. To the Moham- 
medan “ civilization means religious fanaticism; to the Christian 
it means material progress, not unmixed with religious skepticism.” 
Hence the inherent antagonism and entire want of sympathy in 
policy or government. 

An excellent although short article on William H. Seward is con- 
tributed by Richard Grant White, and Ralph Waldo Emerson gives 
us his views on ‘‘ Demonology,” a title which to use his own words, 
‘‘covers dreams, omens, coincidences, luck, sortilege and magic.” 
Politics are treated by Charles R. Buckalew in “The Electoral 
Commission and its Bearings ;” the ‘‘Maish Amendment,” as in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives on the 7th of February 
in regard to the Presidential election is clearly stated and recom- 
mended for approval. Dr. Osgood gives us valuable information 
and criticism of Spinoza, who died just two hundred years ago. 
Other interesting articles are ‘‘ The Insurance Crisis,” by Sheppard 
Homans, and ‘‘ The Silver Question,” by J. 8. Moore. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, reprinted by Leonard Scott Publishing Co, 
The April number opens with an article on ‘‘The French Army in 
1877,” the author claiming that the total available force including 
forest and coast guards and territorial army now amounts to 1,825, 
000 men, as against 550,000 in 1870. ‘The Woman-Hater” is in 
the thick of it. ‘‘Pauline” is continued. ‘‘ Crete” is considered as 
a desirable territorial acquisition by Great Britain. A contribu- 
tor furnishes a seathing review of Harriet Martineau, of Harriet 
Martineau’s Autobiography and of ‘‘the volume of Mrs. Chapman, 
a muddle of folly, false enthusiasm and still more false sentimen- 
tality from beginning to end.” Critics differ, and Miss Martineau’s 
memoirs have given them a capital opportunity to show their differ- 
ences. Theodore Martin contributes some translations from Heine, 
and an improbable story of arailway journey and a glance at ‘the 
Political Situation” complete the number. 

THE article of special popular interest in the April number of the 
American Naturalist is Captain Howgate’s explanation of ‘‘The 
Polar Colonization Plan,” which he sums up as follows: ‘‘ It is pro- 
posed to ascend a well-known and practicable channel to an equally 
well-known point where exploring parties have previously wintered, 
and there form a colony. From the post so formed no time will be 
lost in needless quests along the shore, either east or west, as sur- 
veys there have already been completed ; but starting afresh, the point 
of our beginning being the closing point of former expeditions, with 
all the information of our forerunners to commence with, better pro- 
visioned, equipped and disciplined, with better means of intercom- 
munication, thoroughly acclimated, and without the refuge of the 
ship to paralyze energy and sow the seeds of discontent and sloth- 
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fulness. In other words, to use alike the partial successes and the 
partial failures of others, added to the utmost foresight, experience, 
and scientific aids to form the fulcrum of the Archimedean lever 
which shall move the Arctic world.” The suggestions made are of 
a character to readily commend themselves to the judgment of the 
reader, 

An extract is given from a lecture by Professor Huxley ‘‘ On the 
Study of Biology,” in the course of which he states the single dis- 
tinction which may now be ‘‘drawn between the lower creatures 
and ourselves,” as follows: ‘‘As far as I know, there is no sculpture 
or modeling and decidedly no painting or drawing of anima ori- 
gin. I mention the fact in order that such comfort may be derived 
therefrom as artists may feel inclined to take.” The other articles 
in the number before us are: ‘‘ The Use of the Antenne in Insects,” 
by L. Trouyvelot; ‘‘ Aboriginal Funereal Customs in the United 
States,” by Edwin A. Barber; ‘‘ The Sledge Microtome,” by Charles 
Sedgwick Mirot; ‘‘On the Peopling of America,” by Aug. R. Grote; 
a review of Wallace’s Geographical Distribution of Animals, and 
an interesting summary of notes and news. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 
From Harper § Brothers, New York, 
Perv: INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION IN THE LaND OF THR INCAS, 
Squier, M. A., F.S. A. Illustrated, 8vo., nps.\588. Cloth, $5. 
SHAKYSPHARK’S TRAGEDY OF MAacseta. Edited with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A. M. 
With engrayings. Cloth, pps. 260. 
Harr-Hoour Srrairs, 
Tue Lirk, TIMES AND CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Hugessen, M. P. Paper, pps. 108, 20 cts 
Miss Nancy’s Piteriwage. A Story of Travel. By Virginia W. Johnson. 
136. 50 cts. 


By E. George 


By E. H. Knatchbull- 
Paper, pps. 


From J. R. Osgood § Co., Boston. 
Poems or Praces. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Inary. 
262, 256. $1 each. 
Our OF THE QUESTION. 


3 Vols. Cloth, pps.. 278, 
A Comedy. By W. D. Howells. Cloth, pps. 183. $1.25. 
From Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
By F. W. Farrar. D. D. Ill. Nos. 5,6,7,8. Paper, 25 cts. each. 
From Lee §& Shepard, Boston. 
Tux SUPERNATURAL Factor IN Revicious Revivats. By L. T. Townsend, D. D., author of 
‘“ Oredo,”’ ete. 12mo., cloth, pps. 311. $1.50. 
ABROAD AGAIN; oR, A Fresa Foray 1n Foreien LANDS. 
Cloth, pps. 475. $2.50. 
From Charles P. Somerby, New York. 
PERSONAL IMMORTALITY AND OTHER Papers. By Josie Oppenheim. 12mo., cloth, pps. 98, $1 
Tur ANoNyMoUS Hypornesis or CREATION. By James J. Furniss, 12mo., cloth, pps. 54, 
From A. S. Barnes §& Co., New York. 
A CritIcAL History OF THE Late AMERICAN WAR. By A. Mahan. 8yo., cloth, pps. 461. $3, 
From E. Steiger, New York. 
Tur CycLorepiA or Epucation. Edited by Henry Kiddle and Alexander J.Schem. 8yo., 
cloth, pps. 868. $5. Sold only by subscription. 


Tue Lire oF Curist, 


By Curtis Guild. Crown Octavo. 


MAGAZINES. ~ 
Tur ATLANTIC MontTHLY. May. 


Buackwoop’s Magazine. April. 
Tue Nursery. May. 
WivrE AWAKE. May. 
AMERICAN NatuRAvist. April. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


A FAR SHORE. 


On a far shore my land swam far from sight, 
But I could see familiar native stars ; 
My home was shut from me by ocean bars, 
Yet home hung there above me in the night; 
Unchanged fell down on me Orion’s light; 
As always, Venus rose, and fiery Mars; 
My own the Pleiades yet, and without jars. 
In wonted tones sang all the heavenly height. 
So when in death from underneath my feet 
Rolls the round world, I then shall see the sky 
Of God’s truths burning yet familiarly ; 
My native constellations I shall greet; 
I lose the outer, not the inner eye, 
The landscape, not the soul’s stars, when I die, 
—Selected. 


Ir is error, only, and not truth, that shrinks from inquiry.— 
THOMAS PAINE, 


THE day of days—the great day of the feast of Life—is that in 
which the inward eye opens to the unity of all things and the om- 
nipresence of law.—R. W. EMERSON. 


As to sudden death, I never could pray to be delivered from it, 
but only to be ready for it. God alone, who knows our frame and 


temperament, knows by what death we ean best glorify him. Sud- 
den death may be to many a great blessing. —NORMAN MACLEOD. 


‘‘ WHEN a man leaves our side and goes to the other side he is a 
traitor, and we always felt that there was a subtie something wrong 
about him. But when a man leaves the other side and comes over 
to us, then he is a man of great moral courage, and we always felt 
that he had sterling stuff in him.” 


“This thought I give you all to keep: 
Who soweth good seed shall surely reap. 
The year grows rich as it groweth old, 
And life’s latest sands are its sands of gold.” 


THE man who cannot jest is a poor wight at best; 

None poorer,—save the man who naught can do but jest. 

Earnest is weak, that shuns a jest with jealous eyes; 

And jest is weaker still, in which no earnest lies. 
—-Ruckert—( Translated by C. T. BRooxs. 


For these things tend still upward—progress is 
The law of life—man’s self is not yet Man! 

Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness; here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows; when the hest 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till then 

I say, begins man’s general infancy |! —BROwWNING. 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF A MINUTE. 
It died, the little, bright-eyed thing, 
Just at the dawn of day; 
Ere Faith awoke, behold, it slept! 
And thus it passed away. 


Faith sent with weeping eyes to Hope 
To come her grief to share; 
“Oh, yes, I’ll come,” said bright-eyed Hope, 
“ But, sister, Love—hbeware ! 


“* You’ve many precious children left, 
And many more to come, 
Now watch and see their work is done 
Before Love calls them heme.” 


And so they took their wee, small thing, 
And bore it to the grave; 

And godly Fear and Zeal came in, 
And wept, but could not save. 


The place where Faith her treasure left 
Is very bleak and vast; 

Myriads of precious things lie there, 
And it is called the Past. 


With weeping eyes Faith left her love, 
And wrote with bitter tears: 
“ Stranger, the passing moments nurse, 
And thus preserve the years !” 
—W. PooLe BALFeRN, in The Unitarian Herald. 


WE clip the following from one of our exchanges :—‘‘ A great deal has 
been said, says the London Echo, as to the inyentor of the art of printing, 
the period when the invention itself first saw the light, and the lozality 
whereit was born. Two or three out of these points need not, however, 
excite discussion, It is a good while since the remark that ‘there is 
nothing new under the sun” was made, but anterior to that remote 
period—namely, some 4,000 years ago—the first printing machine existed 
in Babylon! If proof be required of this rather startling assertion it may 
easily be found, for it exists no further off than Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In that place there is preserved a solid cylindrical figure about 
seven inches in length and three inches in diameter at each end. On 
the surface of this miniature cask-like cylinder minutely and finely- 
wrought characters are engraved, and these are arranged in vertical 
lines. It is, therefore, a striking example of the ingenuity of the an- 
cients, and shows their method of preserving and multiplying national 
or family records. It is quite evident from the indented lettering of 
the Babylonian printing machine—for such it really is—that some means 
of applying pressure to it was in use among the Ninevite ‘typos ;” this 
being so, the primitive appliance at Cambridge must be said to embody 
the identical principle of the newspaper machines of the present day.” 
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“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


“WOULDN'T!” 


She wouldn't have on her naughty bib; 
She wouldn’t get into her naughty crib; 
She wouldn’t do this and she wouldn’t do that, 
And she would put her foot in her Sunday hat. 
She wouldn’t look over her picture book ; 
She wouldn’t run out and help the cook; 
‘She wouldn’t be petted or coaxed or teased, 
And she would do exactly whatever she pleased. 
She wouldn’t have naughty rice to eat; 
She wouldn’t be gentle and good and sweet; 
She wouldn’t give me one single kiss— 
Pray what could we do with a girl like this? ” 
—WNursery. 


COULDN'T QUARREL. 


In the depth of a forest there lived two foxes who never 
had a cross word with each other. One of them said one day 
in the politest fox language: 

“ Let's quarrel.” 

“Very well,” said the other, “as you please, dear friend; 
but how shall we set about it?” 

* Oh, it cannot be difficult,” said fox numberone. “ Two- 
legeed people fall out, why should not we ?” 

So they tried all sorts of ways, but it could not be done, 
because each would give way. At last number one brought 
two stones. 

“There,” said he, “you say they're yours, and I'll say 
they’re mine, and we'll quarrel, and fight, and scratch. Now 
Tl begin. Those stones are mine.” 

“Very well,” answered the other gently, “you are wel- 
come to them.” 

“But we shall never quarrel at this rate,” cried the other, 
jumping up and licking his face. 

“You old simpleton, don’t you know that it takes two to 
make a quarrel any day ? ”—Tilustrated Christian Weekly. 


“WHY DID ELFRIDA GO TO SLEEP?” 


Tuar was the question, “ Why did Elfrida go to sleep? 
She had been sent to the grocer’s in the village, and the gro- 
cer’s was only half a mile off from Brook Cottage, where she 
lived with her aunt and five cousins. She had been sent to 
buy a pound of sugar, half a pound of coffee and five small 
rolls of bread. Usually she would go to the shop and return 
in less than half an hour. Now a whole hour went by and 
no Elfrida was to be seen. Whatcould be the matter? Had 
she run a thorn into her foot and been lamed? Had she 
stopped to talk with the children on their way home from 
school? Had she been run over by a fast horse ? 

“ Let’s go and and find her,” cried James the eldest of the 
three boys. “ Let’s all go!” echoed Susan, his youngest 
sister. “Shall Sport go with us?” asked Emma. “ By all 
means!” said James. “Here, Sport! Sport! Where are 
you, old fellow?” A big black and white Newfoundland 
soon rushed frisking in, wagging his tail, and seeming ready 


to eat up every one of the children, just to show them how 


fond he was of them all. 

Then the children all set out for Mr. Spicer’sshop. There 
they learned that no Elfrida had been seen in the shop that 
afternoon. ‘ Where can she be,” cried James a little anxious. 
“ Sport, where is Elfrida?” Sport stopped his nonsense of 
playing with a stick and began to look serious. Then he 
made a bee-line for the nearest turning on the right on the 
way home, This wag an old lane, on which some old gar- 


dens backed, and which led, by a little longer way, to Brook 
Cottage. 

By the time the children had arrived at the head of the 
lane Sport was seen galloping back in a state of great excite- 
ment. “Bow-wow!” “Oh, you have found her, have you, 
old fellow?” “Bow-wow!” “Welland good! You are a 
jolly old Sport!” 

On the step of the gate of an old garden sat Elfrida, fast 
asleep, with her empty basket in her lap. Emma proposed 
to tickle her nose with a straw. “No! I will pull that thick 
braid of hair,” said Susan. “No! let me whisper in her ear,” 
said James. But, before anybody did any thing, Sport. set- 
led the question by putting his paws up on her shoulders, 
and erying, “Bow-wow!” Elfrida started and looked around 
as ifina dream. “What does it mean? How long have I 
been here?” cried she. “Why did you go to sleep?” asked 
the two girls. “Yes, why, why did you go to sleep?” echoed 
al the boys. “Oh, that’s my secret,” said Elfrida. “ Now, 
who can catch me in my run to Mr. Spicer’s?” So off she 
started, followed by Sport and all the children. 

“ Now tell us why did you go to sleep?” said the children 
as they were on their way home after she had made her pur- 
chases. “Will you promise not to tell anybody if I tell 
you?” asked Elfrida. “ We promise, we promise!” cried all 
the children. “Now, then, why did you go to sleep?” 
“Hush! I went to sleep because—heeause—because I was 
sleepy,” said Elfrida.— Nursery. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 

Ir is a singular fact that Rev. Dr. Dudley, who was settled last 
Sunday over Theodore Parker’s Society, is still a member in good 
standing of the Hartford (Conn.) South Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. Mr. Dudley lately sent the Association a number 
of his more recent sermons, with a request that they might be per- 
used, and such action taken in regard to him as the circumstances 
warranted. The reply came last week that nothing was found call- 
ing for Congregational discipline, that he still stood in good repute 
with the body, and inviting him to be present at the convocation 
this month !—Boston Commonwealih. 


THERE is one reflection that goes to reconcile us with the 
change made at this time. It is that it is made under the restrain- 
ing influence of a conservative administration, known to be friendly 
to the colored race. If Hampton had come in on the wave of a 
Tilden victory, it would have been like a charge of Confederate 
cavalry, and in the enthusiasm of a elass victory the old spirit of 
an insolent mastership would have swept all the privileges of free- 
dom out of existence. It would have been regarded as a Confed- 
erate triumph. The change now comes in the guise of an economic 
revolution and with sober pledges of moderation and justice to the 
colored races. It makes all the difference in the world with South- 
ern sentiment and the condition of the Freedmen that Hayes is in 
the Presidential chair.—Hartford Courant. 


THE practice of using extravagant epithets in prayer descriptive 
of the great sinfulness of mankind, but especially for those assem- 
bled for public worship, has often been commented upon and prop- 
erly condemned. Sometimes it has been humorously reproved, as 
in the case sent to us by a friend. He says: ‘‘A sea officer was 
prevailed on to accompany a friend to a certain assembly. When 
he arrived the first thing which struck the son of Neptune was the 
‘prayer,’ in which the minister, with foaming vocifcration, and the 
countenance of a fury, set forth himself and his congregation as the 
vilest of sinners, and that in such opprobrious terms, as induced 
the honest tar (convinced by the earnest manner of the preacher, 
that all he said was literally true) to whisper to his companion, 
‘Jack, d’ye hear that scoundrel? Come, let’s get off, before the 
roof comes down upon their heads.’””—Christian Life. 


THE Rey. E. E, Hale, of Boston, says: ‘It is probable that many 
Episcopalians partake of it [the Lord’s Supper] whenever it is ad- 
ministered in any large Unitarian church in this city.” 

It is highly improbable that any Episcopalian eyer does so, Ht 
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might be more possible in Boston than anywhere else, but even 
there it is extremely unlikely. In the first place, any Episcopalian 
who desired to receive the Communion could do so in his own 
church. In the next place, not one in w hundred would consider 
that it was administered in any Unitarian church, large or small. 
Lastly, it is not probable that Episcopalians are so fond of denying 
the Divinity of their Lord, as to join in a service which could have 
but that one construction to any fair-minded person. 

But Mr. Hale puts in a claim that, because the Holy Communion 
is the Lord’s Table, he has a right to go to it wherever he finds it, 
and intimates pretty clearly that nobody has any business to ex- 
clude or deny him. Forms are nothing; Greek Church or Roman 
Church or any other—he is free to come to any of them. There is 
a certain consideration which might possibly keep men of less 
catholic breadth of temper aloof. We have already touched upon 
that. We can only say now that it would keep any Churchman, 
who deserved the name, from attending the communion of a body 
whose principles he disbelieyed.— Churchman. 


Let me tell you about a ‘‘service of love” to which I was recent- 
ly invited, A young man passed away from us in the prime of his 
life, and his friends came together at his mother’s house, a day or 
two after, some of them bringing beautiful floral offerings, and all 
bringing sympathy and love. One breathed a short prayer; an- 
other read a few passages from the Bible; two told of their high 
regard for the departed; others sang such hymns as ‘‘ Your Mis- 
sion” and ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee;” and of all these one only 
was a minister, and he came, like all the rest, out of the friendship 
with which even a brief acquaintance had inspired him. Nearly 
two hours were spent in telling what we knew of him who had 
passed from sight, how much we thought of his character and 
worth, and why he had become so dear to us; and with all this was 
mingled the assurance of immortality. When all public speech was 
over, family and friends moved in and out from room to room, still 
speaking of the departed as one who had been summoned to duty 
elsewhere, and had just started on his journey with a ‘God be with 
you” from all who knew him. Gradually the guests went to their 
homes in this and other towns; and on the next morning the fami- 
ly quietly bore the body to its resting-place, and left it there with 
the calm faith that the spirit also had found its rest in the higher 

ife which had already opened before it. The whole service comes 

so much nearer than the common funeral customs to the ideal set 

forth in our Easter sermons, that I have written you this brief ac- 
ount.—R. M. in Christian Register. 


How to treat the Turk and enforce just punishment for his un- 
heard of outrages is a question the English humanitarian leaders 
seem not yet to have answered with unanimity. Mr. Bright, and 
possibly Mr. Freeman, would leave Russia unimpeded in its de- 
signs against Turkey; Mr. Gladstone would oppose a Russian 
occupation of Constantinople. Other shades of opinion appear 
among the Liberal leaders. But the humanitarian element of the 
controversy has apparently conquered, and even the Tory leaders 
in England are afraid to ayow a design to support the savage Turk 
in all his enormity. At first inclined to maintain the “traditional 
policy,” resolved to sacrifice the impulses of humanity to the safety 
of the English possessions in the East, even Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Derby have at last shrunk from the fatal step. They dare not 
place themselves by the side of the murderous monsters and say- 
ages of Bulgaria. They are afraid to compromise with the men 
who have whipped or murdered school-teachers, burned school- 
houses and villages, treated with infamy Christian men and women 
and brought into the nineteenth century barbarities which would 
have shocked the moral sense even of the Dark Ages. And not for 
the first time the English party of reaction stands awe-stricken 
and powerless before the common conscience of mankind.—Hugene 
Lawrence in Harpers’ Weekly. 


TUNGSTATE of soda has been much talked about lately as valuable, 
when mixed with ordinary starch, for rendering muslin dresses unin- 
flammable. Professor Gladstone and Dr. Alder Wright have both brought 
it before audiences at the Royal Institution, Dr. Wright showing its effi- 
cacy by having a muslin dress so prepared for one of his assistants to 
wear, in which he walked about over flames. In repeating the demon- 
stration in the course of a lecture at South Kensington, on Satuday even- 
ing, it was fortunate that Dr. Wright had the dress placed on a dummy 
instead of being worn by an assistant, for no sooner was a light applied to 
it than it blazed up and was consumed. Why this happened could not be 
explained, as it is believed no mistake had been made in the prepara- 
tion, No doubt the exact conditions under which the tungstate is reliable 
will be a subject for further inyestigation,—Wature, 


“ 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


SERMON IN A PRETTY FACE. 


I sar in the reporters’ pen, 

A short-hand writer, short of tin, 
Employed to take the flery words 

Launched out against a world of sin; 
And, listening to the holy man, 

Dull and dry-hearted like the rest, 
My own eyangel came at last, 

Though not the Great Evangelist. 


Full fervent spoke the chosen one, 

How Satan’s wiles had never ceased, 
But how, despite his flendish arts, 

All men were bidden to the feast; 
And never for a moment thought 

That close beside him was outspread 
A heavenly banquet far beyond 

His sacramental wine and bread. 


He told of things that faith could do, 
How it could make the wounded whole; 
How like a balm its healing grace 
Brought vigor to the sin-sick soul; 
And all the while he never knew 
That just beyond him was a face 
That more than all his saintly talk, 
Baptized our souls in saying grace. 


The good man spoke of his good heaven 
All paved with gold, as he had heard, 

With jasper walls and crystal streams, 
Lit by the splendor of the Word; 

And all the while our vagrant hearts 
Went throbbing to an alien spell; 

For while he prated of the Word 
We saw the Word made visible. 


He ended; then a brother rose, 

Who prayed that sinners might be won 
From ways of darkness and of death 

To the full glory of the Son; 
And all the while we gazed at her 

About whose brows the sunlight stole 
And wove a coronal of beams 

As fair as Christ’s own aureole. 


Ah, Mr. Moody ! well you preached, 
And well you ran the gospel race; 

But all your eloquence was vain 
Against the glory of that face. 

Your brow was lowering when you told 
Of death and hell's avenging rod, 

Her face rained mercy like a cloud— 
It was a sermon fresh from God. 


Ah, Mr. Moody! life is hard 
And many men are tempest-tossed 
In doubt, still striving for the truth, 
Yet, therefore, do not count them lost; 
And though your sermon touched us not, 
Yet her’s has cleared away the mist; 
We all are won to God by her, 
That violet-eyed evangelist. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


[Translated for the Inquirer from the Swedish of Marie Sophie Schwartz] 


BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


( Concluded.) 
Tur years roll on one after the other, bringing joy and 


‘sorrow; and four had now gone since Andrew deserted Jeanne 


and married Greta the miller’s daughter. 

Jeanne still lived with her grandfather in the little house 
near the church. 

In regard to herself as well as Andrew her dream was 
fulfilled. With her earnings she had bought a little garden} 
and she earned so much from her hens, bees, baskets and ber- 
ries, that her grandfather was not obliged to work any longer 
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but as she had desred could sit comfortably in his arm-chair 
smoking his pipe. 

Jeanne was now twenty-two years old and was beloved by 
the whole village for her industry, piety, beauty and virtue. 

Her sorrow had become chastened by time, but she could 
not wholly forget her early affection. Perhaps this would have 
been easier if she had known he was happy, but his breach 
of faith had brought him no good fruits. His wife who had 
insisted with all the wilfulness of a spoiled child on taking 
the handsome young fellow for her husband, now that she 
was married ruled him with a rod of iron. On every occa- 
sion he was obliged to hear that she had made a man of him, 
and that without her he would have been nothing at all; so 
home was no home to him and he sought shelter at the inn 
and took to drinking. 

Forgetting the wrong that had been done to her, remem- 
bering only the early friendship Jeanne would gladly have 
tried to help the erring one and with a saying hand draw 
him back from the abyss, but she did not dare to. 

Greta who was not ignorant of Andrew’s early relations 
towards Jeanne had a deadly hatred of the young girl, and 
every approach she made to Andrew roused her anger and 
jealousy and was the cause of fresh outbreaks. 

So Jeanne must let that happen which it was not in her 
power to alter. 

One bright pleasant day in the middle of Summer, Jeanne 
was sitting alcne in her little room busy with the braids of 
her pretty baskets which were much liked in the city, and for 
which there were constantly increasing orders. 

“Old weaver Lasse lives here,” she suddenly heard a neigh- 
bor say in the quiet street. “The old man is in the garden, 
he still insists on cutting the cabbages, but his grandchild is 
in, I am sure.”. 

“Thank you, thank you,” replied a voice unknown to 
Jeanne, in reply to the information. 

Jeanne got up and went to the window to see who was 
there, but not discovering any one, looked towards the door. 
That opened in a moment and a young man stepped in whose 
dress showed him to be a clergyman. 

For some moments he looked at the girl silently and 
fixedly, then asked: 

“Don’t you know me?” 

Jeanne gazed at him for a long time. She could not re- 
member where she had ever seen him, yet his face did not 
seem wholly strange to her; but as she could not remember 
where, replied: 

“No, reverend sir, I do not know you.” 

« Think again; recall to your mind a dark moment in your 
life and you will remember me.” 

Jeanne thought of the Sunday when sitting in church she 
had heard it published from the pulpit that Andrew and 
Greta intended entering the holy state of matrimony. That 
was the darkest moment of her life, but her old well-known 
pastor had conducted the service at that time. 

She shook her head, no. 

“Don’t you remember the day when a young man took 
away your money?” 

“That was my first grief!” cried Jeanne, “ Ah I have suf- 
fered so many heavier and bitterer ones since that I do not 
look upon that as a dark hour, for it taught me that we 
ought to love our neighbors better than money.” 

“ Now examine me closely and see if you can recognize the 
highwayman in me. O, you little know what you did for me. 
But I am here now to repay you and give you my heartiest 
thanks,” 

With these words the young man seized the hand of the 


astonished girl, and laid in it a purse containing fifty dollars, 
a sum which Jeanne could hardly hold in her hand. Then 
he bade her sit down near him while he told her the story of 
his life and how he happened to be in the frightful condition 
in which she had found him and from which she had rescued 
him. 

Ringeborg, as the young divine was called, was the son of 
a poor cottager, and it was only by dint of the greatest in- 
dustry and aid of liberal men that he was able to fit himself 
to enter the ministry. There he supported himself by teach- 
ing, and sacrificed part of his nights to his studies. The 
over-exertion which this necessitated finally brought him to 
a sick-bed and he was carried to the hospital; he had hardly 
recovered when he received from home the intelligence that 
his mother was dying and longed to see her son again. 


His sickness had entirely exhausted his purse; he had only 
a few friends and they were as poor as he. 

With ereat difficulty he managed to get together a few 
dollars and started on his way, going on foot except when 
some passing traveller took him into his wagon. 

In this way he got along slowly, and exerting himself be- 
yond his strength he was taken sick again before he had gone 
half the way. For several days he lay in a miserable inn, 
and when he left this and resumed his journey his cash was 
reduced to a few copper coins. 

That day, just before Jeanne came along the road and sat 
down on the stone, he had thrown himself, hungry and tired 
to death, on the ground behind the thicket, asking himself 
whether he should await starvation there and let his 
mother die without the consolation of seeing him again, or 
go into the village and beg. At this moment the clink of 
the coins fell on his ear. Carefully coming out of the 
thicket, he saw a maiden sitting on the rock playing with 
some money. He was tempted to rush out and seize the 
purse, but resisted the impulse. But when he saw her start 
to go away it seemed as if his last hope was about to vanish. 

Rendered desperate, he stepped into the road and 
implored her to give him the money. 


“And in doing this,” he continued, “you did an act the 
greatness of which cannot be measured, and which I can 
never, never repay. The bread saved me from starvation 
and the money enabied me to continue my journey, and I 
arrived in time to receive the parting kiss and blessing of 
my mother and to close her eyes.” 

He succeeded as he afterwards told her in obtaining a 
tutorship which enabled him to continue his studies and 
pass the examination. He had first been appointed assistant 
pastor in Brimma and arrived there the evening before. The 
first thing he had done was to go to Jeanne, whom he had 
held in remembrance, and for whom he had saved from his 
income those fifty dollars as a compensation for the loan 
which had been exacted at that time. 


After that Ringeborg frequently came to old weaver 
Lasse’s dwelling. At first he went occasionally on Sundays 
after service; by degrees his visits on Sundays and feast 
days at the little house near the church came to be a 
settled thing, and finally he considered it his duty to go 
and see his parishioners in Brimma some time during the 
week, as he might very well do on the strength of his earlier 
acquaintance with the old man and his grand-daughter. 

To be sure the gossips and neighbors who did not know 
that his path had already crossed that of weaver Lasse’s 
Jeanne, made other conjectures, and this time the gossips 
and neighbors seemed to have hit the truth. 

Before two years Ringehorg was the second preacher in 
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age, and her old grandfather lived with them. 

Thus the first money-which Jeanne earned with her berries 
became the foundation of her happiness. And she was 
happy with Ringeborg, and was so beloved by him she often 
regarded it as a blessing that Andrew had deserted her. 

But although he deserted her, she did not desert him, 
What she did not venture to do, her husband could. His 
exhortations as pastor and friend succeeded in rescuing 
Andrew from the path of ruin. He also obtained a good in- 
fluence over Greta, Andrew’s wife, so that her conduct to- 
wards her husband was gentler and wiser; she laid aside her 
unjust jealousy towards Jeanne, and peace and harmony, 


which had so long been wanting, were at last restored to this 
union. 
Jeanne still annually gathers berries in the woods, but she 


does not carry them to the city to sell; they are eaten by the 
family and the day is rezarded as a festival. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


THE INQUIRER of March 29th contains the following statement: 
‘Modern criticism, so far as it is worthy of the name, is univer- 
sally agreed that the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse could not 
have been written by the same person.” ‘* Universally agreed.” 
This is a strong statement. As the common reader must rely upon 
suck information on subjects of this class as appears in our journals 
in a popular form, it is very important that it should be accurate. 
Now it is not far from the exact truth to say that nine-tenths of the 
Christian students of to-day believe that John wrote both the Gos- 
pel and the Apocalypse. It is hardly modest for those scholars who 
believe differently to answer that their fellow-students are not 
“worthy of the name.” Eminent scholars differ on this subject 
and will continue to differ till some new historical evidence is found 
to settle the question; but the vast majority of Christian students 
accept both the Gospel and Apocalypse as genuine. 

Again, in the same article it is said that ‘‘ A majority of critics 
have come to the conclusion” that John was the author of the 
Apocalypse and not of the Gospel. Here again the same remark 
may be made. Probably nineteen-twentieths of the Christian stu- 
dents of to-day believe that John wrote the Gospel. A certain 
school of eritics deny it, but they fall vastly short of the majority ; 
they area small minorty. Andit should be said further, that of 
this school a large portion have changed their minds from accept- 
ing the Johannean origin of the Gospel and denying the Johannean 
origin of the Apocalype to denying the Johannean origin of the 
Gospel and accepting the Johannean origin of the Apocalypse. 
Such revolutions in critical opinion, where no new evidence is ad- 
duced, shake our confidence in the sound judgment of the critics, 
and make us cautious how we follow their uncertain lead. No new 
evidence of an historical character has been found for nearly half 
a century, and no basis for a change of opinions has been furnished. 
A class of restless souls are shifting from side to side on this sub- 
ject, but the great body of Christian students of to-day accept the 
Johannean origin of the Gospel. They may be mistaken. Majori- 
ties are not always right. But the question now is not who is 
right, but which is the majority ? If the question related to the 
eminence of scholarship it would be easy to name as many believers 
in the Johannean origin of the Gospel whose fame is world-wide 
and will be world enduring, as of the contrary class. R.P. 8: 


[The statements criticized by ‘‘R. P. §.” in the above communi- 
cation occurred in a notice of Dr. MacDonald’s ‘‘ Life and Writings 
of St. John.” The obvious answer to the objection contained in the 
first paragraph of ‘‘R. P. §.’s” letter is that very much of what is 
called criticism is not ‘‘ worthy of the name,” because upon its face 
it bears the mark of special pleading. Eliminate all that has this 
mark and to say that the rest is ‘‘ universally agreed” that the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse could not have been written by 
the same person is tomake a statement which we believe to be no 
stronger than the truth. In fact a contrary opinion in the light of 
all that has been written on this subject would be sufficient to con- 
vict the criticism embodying it of not being worthy of the name. 
Were these writings not contained between the covers of the Bible, 


and led Jeanne as his wife into the cosy little parson- 


would any critic or any man of common (literary) sense think it 
possible that they were written by the same person? ‘The critic 
who could would be on a level with the musical eritic who could 
not distinguish between ‘Old Hundred ” and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

The statement objected to in the second paragraph of ‘* R. P.S.’s” 
letter in its connection meant that of those critics who allow the 
dual authorship of the Fourt h Gospel and the Apocalypse the ma- 
jority incline to the opinion that John wrote the Apocalypse and 
not the Gospel. Is not this true of critics even tolerably free from 
prejudice ? The ‘revolutions ” to which ‘‘R. P.S.” refers, so far 
from impeaching the sound judgment of the. critics are but the 
natural result of an expanded liberty and culture. The simple fact, 
which he allows, that the tendency of criticism is away from the 
Johannean authorship of the Gospel to that of the Apocalypse is 
one of the most convincing signs that this is the more just con- 
clusion.—ED.] 


FROM CHICAGO. 


THE month of April is one of the year’s transitioned periods. It 
is like a young girl in her teens, fickleand wayward, full of laughter 
and tears. The trouble with the girl is that she has not yet grown 
used to herself. Girlhood is fast flying away, and womanhood is 
slow in approaching; and in the meantime she ean do nothing but 
take to hysterics. With us Aprilis behaving charmingly. She has 
brought us nothing but soft trickling showers and warm Southern 
breezes. Soon ‘‘ Nature will be laughing with her blossoms, apd 
slipping softly and easily into her new spring dress.” That isa 
rather pretty simile, and makes one wish that all feminines could 
settle the question of a Spring outfit with so little trouble. Now 
is the time when mundane affairs claim to receive the most atten- 
tion. Crowds still attend the noon prayer-meeting at Farwell Hall, 
but the papers give less space to a report of the meetings, and 
more to the city elections and the coming crops. Spring is the 
great renovating season, when we gather up our energies for a 
fresh start. You may have heard that one half the population of 
Chicago is nomadic and lives, as Bayard Taylor once said, not in 
houses but in rooms. He added that the Ist of May found us all 
onthe streets. This year every one seems shrewdly bent on taking 
time by the forelock, and already small processions of loaded furni- 
ture-wagons are seen moving slowly along, and it is feared that the 
time-honored institution—May-Day—will not be observed with the 
usual solemnities. 

Another of the pleasant excitements of the season is house-clean- 
ing. This is the day of woman’s triumphs, when with broomstick 
and dust-brush in hand she sways the world. The male members 
of the family turn their backs vengefully on the scene, and take 
their suppers down town, not more to their own satisfaction than 
to hers. The mental disparity between the sexes is nowhere more 
manifest than in the manner in which each views this important 
matter of house-cleaning. The utter and sublime unreasonable- 
ness of the masculine mind in this respect isamazing. Holding as 
a pet theorem that the ideal woman is she who looketh well to the 
ways of her household, no sooner does she enter upon her annual 
investigating tour in search of dust and cobwebs than he begins to 
revile and persecute her and say all manner of evil things against 
her. But here if anywhere woman knows what she is about, and 
steadily and vigorously pursues her way, until somehow outof the 
din and confusion theve is evolved the old and yet a new order of 
things. There is afresh and healthful odor of varnish and white- 
wash in the air, and the piano and sofa have changed places; 
for until woman can have the ballot she will continue to relieve the 
monotony of her existence by changing the furniture about. Pater- 
familias begins to relax the severity of his countenance, and though 
privately convinced that the stove has been taken down a month 
too soon, suspects now that it is well over with, that there may be 
something in this house-cleaning business after all. 

In Miss Martineau’s autobiography we read that taking on up her 
abode at Ambleside, she congratulated herself that she had found 
a clean country place where house-cleaning need never be done. 
But it cannot be denied that Miss Martineau possessed some un- 
womanly traits. One of her friends mentions her ‘‘ manly stride ;” 
still we can overlook that in consideration of the fact thnt she liked 
to do worsted work. It is this doubtless that many of her critics 
have in mind when they so generously pronounce her a ‘true 4 
woman.” 

What a wonderful life that was which this two-volumed biogra- 
phy reyeals to us, So self-reliant and self-contained—so wnafraid 
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throughout! In reading the book I was reminded of a thought 
presented by Rey. Brooke Herford in a memorial sermon, preached 
shortly after her death. It contained a brief and comprehensive sur- 
vey of her career, and accounted in a strictly impartial manner for 
her peculiar religious opinions. I mention theimpartiality because 
it is always a difficult matter to explain with strict justice such 
views and doctrines as we differ greatly from. We are apt to show 
what another's position is by comparing it with our own. ‘The 
comparative method is a good one, but it is not the only one; and 
in the case of Mr. Herford’s sermon it was, if I remember aright, 
noticeably abstained from. To him Harriet Martineau’s so-called 
atheism was not surprising, because hers were those strong heroic 
mental qualities which dared follow a line of thought to its furthest 
conclusion, and never once hesitated about the duty of accepting 
and abiding by these conclusions. She was in fact ono who could 
bear to be an atheist, without becoming either a cynic on the one 
hand, or a callous-minded simpleton on the other. I use the term 
‘atheist ” in the loose popular manner, not forgetting that she 
herself repudiated any such title. Miss Martineau never allowed 
the thought of coming annihilation to hinder the immediate and 
faithtul performance of duty. Hers was what to most minds seems 
but the religion of despair, yet she grew ever more and more hope- 
ful to the end. She had not sought unbelief as a cheap and easy 
method of disburdening herself of life’s obligations. Her infidelity 
was fidelity to conviction and the fulfilling of the highest trusts. 
Her atheism does not seem so atheistical when we remember 
how Dr. Samuel Brown spoke of her ‘‘ perfect trust in theoptimism 
which lies at the centre of things.” And if she did not believe in a 
future life, what matter, so long as she made such a noble and en- 
during example of this one—one that shall last the world for 
years to come ? é CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


Curcago, April 13th, 1877. 


JOTTINGS. 


FouRTEEN per centum of the Harvard students are Unitarians, twelve 
per centum are Congregationalists and about twelye per centum are 
Episcopalians, 


BisHor Cuark of Rhode Island preached in Westminster Abbey last 
Sunday. He is said tobe the first American Bishop invited to officiate in 
the Abbey. 


Rev. E.G. Honuanp has returned to New York City and maybe ad- 
‘dressed at 146 West Fourth street. He desires us to say that he is ready 
to supply pulpits temporarily in this neighborhood. 


SHAD ON THE Pactrrc CoasT.—Six years ago Seth Green placed shad in 
the Sacramento River, and now they are often caught in the nets of salmon 
fishermen. The law prohibits their intentional capture before December 
of the present year. 


MINISTERIAL PeRSONALS.—The Boston Journal announces that Rey. 
D. H. Montgomery, Leicester, Mass., has resigned his pastorate; that the 
Unitarian Society at Athol has called Rey, J. C, Parsons, of Waltham, and 
the Society at Northboro’ Rey. J. S. Bond. 


Goup.—It is said that gold in sufficient quantity to be worth mining oc- 
curs, in New South Wales, in a conglomerate belonging to the coal-meas- 
utes, and that the alluvial gold of the Old Tallawang diggings has been 
derived from the waste of these conglomerates. 


Te King of Holland intends to show at the Paris Exhibition a collec- 
tion of forty thousand tulips. By removals of the plants at intervals of 
twenty days the space occupied by these brilliant flowers is to be kept one 
bright mass of color while the exhibition lasts. 


SEVEN warnings have been sent {o Europe by the Meteorological Office 
established by the New York Herald since the end of February. Six of 
the predicted storms were felt in Paris, having crossed the Atlantic with 
a velocity somewhat less than had been anticipated. 
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R. WORTHINGTON announces the publication of ‘Ocean to Ocean,” an 
account of Sanford Flemming’s expedition across Canada in 1872, by his 
secretary, Rey. George M.Grant. It treats of a vast and picturesque 
region but little known to Americans. The yolume is to be illustrated 
and have an excellent map. 


THE Central Pacific Railway Company proposes to set out along the 
five hundred miles of its “ right of way” about 800,000 trees, with the ob- 
ject of increasing the humidity of the region, and so lessening the liabil- 
ity to droughts. Arrangements have already been made for 40,000 of the 
eucalyptus globulus, or blue gum, for this laudable purpose. 


We learn that the first number of the Radical Review will be issued on 
or before the 15th prox., with contributions from W. J. Potter, B. W. 
Ball, C. W. Ernst, D. A. Wasson, E. CO. Stedman, Joel A, Allen, Lysander 
Spooner (!), Sidney H. Morse, and the editor, There will be much natur- 
al curiosity to see the infant, which certainly carries some good names 
with it. 

RréwarD GRANT WHITE says: “I feel that I am saying very little 
against English women when I say that, in general, they are the worst- 
dressed human creatures that I ever saw, except, perhaps, the female half 
of a certain class of Germans. The reputation that they have in this re- 
spect among French women and Americans is richly deseryed. Good 
taste is simply absent.” 


Tue Spring session of Worcester Unitarian Wonterence will pe hela with 
the Church in Brookfield, Mass.,(A.J.Rich, pastor) on May 15 and 16. Rey. 
G. M. Bartol will preach Sermon, Rey. Charles Noyes will read Essay 
and Rey. A. D. Mayo will conduct devotional meeting, 
give either return tickets or make special rates ; this, the pleasant season 
and beautiful town and good cause ought to insure a large meeting. 

A.J. RB. 


Boston Y. M. Curist1aAn UNIon.—Reyv, James Reed, of the Swedenbor- 
gian Church, will by special request repeat his sermon upon ‘‘ The Heay- 
enly Canaan,” on Sunday evening next. Last Sunday evening Eugene 
Thayer, the well-known organist, gave a very interesting and suggestive 
lecture on Church Music—illustrated—to a very full audience, Mr. 
Thayer strongly advocated congregational singing, also urged the import- 
ance of a revision of church hymns and tunes, believing that the quanti- 
ty is too great, the quality too light. Proper tunes with proper sentiment 
of language of the hymns for Sunday schoolsfhe specially enforced. The 
lecture was one abounding in interest and advice regarding church music. 


Dumas says that his father was ideal, but that he himself is real, and 
he adds: “‘ My father began to write inspired by an idea; I began to write 
inspired by a fact. When I sit down to compose a new play I take ninety- 
seven sheets of paper. Then Idivide them into five lots; the first, second, 
third, fourth lots contain twenty sheets of paper each; the fifth lot contains 
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only seventeen sheets, The first, second, third and fourth lots are for my 
first, second, third and fourth acts. I write fast, stopping occasionally 
to see to count the sheets still remaining for the act. If I find them 
greatly diminished while I have still a great deal unsaid, I say to myself: 
‘Double-quick step, now, friend.’ The seventeen sheets are for my fifth 
act, Experience has taught me two things: First, that the public cannot 
bear more than twenty pages in any one act; secondly, that the last act 
should always be the shortest act of the play, and should never, under 
any circumstances, fill more than seventeen sheets of paper.” 


Mr. Conway relates a story of George Eliot and her husband and Dr. 
Jowett, head master of Baliol College, Oxford, who is almost as. indepen- 
dent as Dean Stanley, not owing or paying the church magnates much 
deference. Some dismay was recently caused by his entertaining Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewes at his house, but on the Sunday during which those two 
famous heretics stopped with him an incident occurred which changed 
dismay to horror. On that Sunday Lewes and his wife went to hear their 
host preach. Jowett had gone on before them, and he was just ascending 
to the pulpit when he saw his guests enter the door. The church was 
crowded, and the guests were vainly looking for seats. Jowett beckoned 
them to advance, and they did so very timidly, not being much used to 
churches. They supposed seats would be found among the Dons and 
solemn folk, but there were none; meanwhile Jowett still beckoned, they 
shyly advancing, when they were presently established on each side of 
the communion table, in the large high-backed chairs usually reserved 
for Bishops, where they sat fronting the amazed congregation, and hardly 
able to conceal their sense of the novelty of the situation, until absorbed 
in the magnificent sermon. This may be safely regarded as the boldest 
thing ever done by an English clergyman. 


TuE Boston Journal of Chemistry thus accounts for the iridescence of 
the glass in the Cesnola collection :— 

* The cunning artificer in this case is Nature, and the exquisite colors 
are the result of decomposition. When glass is subjected to influences 
which gradually decompose it, the surface becomes covered with delicat 
lamine, like those of mother-of-pearl, and the rainbow colors are due to 
the optical phenomenon known as the ‘interference of light.’ This 
change takes place in glass which has remained long under water, or in 
moist ground, and especially in situations where it has been exposed to 
ammoniacal vapors, as in the windows of stables or in ancient burial 
places. The acid vapors given off by voleanie ashes in some localities 
have been known to have a similar effect. 


“ According to a paper in alate number of the Comptes Rendus, this 
iridescence or ‘irisation’ has been produced artificially by two French 
chemists. It was only after repeated trials that they succeeded inaccom- 
plishing it. The process is said to consist essentially in submitting the 
glass, under certain conditions of heat and pressure, to the action of 
water containing fifteen per cent. of hydrochloric acid.” 
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Consumption, that scourge ‘of humanity, is the great 
dread of the human family, in all civilized countries. 

I feel confident that I amin possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 
positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 

welcome concomitants, viz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Debility, §c., ¢c. Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
as a busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 
of the Old and New World, has taught me the value of this 
Medicine in the cure of all Throat and Lung Complaints. 

Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, giving symptoms, they shall 
be put in possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall have the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
cases successfully treated. Full directions for prepara- 
tion and use, and all necessary advice and instructions for 
successful treatmeat at your own home, will be received 
by you by return mail, free of charge, by addressing 


DR. JOHN S. BURNETT, 
167 Jefferson Street, 


LovIsvILLE Ky, 
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Seventeenth Annual Statement 


=-OF THE= 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SOCIETY 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


For tue Year enping December 31, 1876. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1876....... SVMS nse ves seapeNs th ok are <cp cap ettersccceiae DOR ec SOP BECO Bonen B27,67'7,630,87 
INCOME. 
$7.514,131 28 
a vp ance ODS om sin ale alnelnsisldidtin dp apie s'slo.d daeaes eure bees se aey 1,728,410 39— 9,242,541 67 


$36,920,172 54 


: DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and matured Endowments...............ccseeceneeeees ae Wade qcseamn@enesatipeindax ne $2,200,039 94 


Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities. . .. 2,970,387 6L 


Dividend on Capital... 

State, County and Cit 70°91! 7 

Contingent Sinking Fund,... 100/000 00 

Commissions, Purchase of C f 30,796 80 

Salaries, Law Expenses, Postage and Exchange 329,691 18 

Advertising, Printing, Building, and other Expenses... 294,626 U4— 6,503,452 64 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1876..... See Sab aan anal sty geitee aaiataijeiaels Oi aie e(etaalalacaielvelsraicis.s(s ta a peislete eaten aehaa teisiansten $30,416,719 90 

ASSETS. 

BONGS ANG MONIC AG OS wc ewe oiinacsiu ar geeaadasia merit ne rine ena acapsih toltasiaascs/ deeassinoansncvee scp eeent $16,237,264 45 

Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure... -- 5,615,637 &8 

v. Be ay and Stocks authorized by the laws of the State of New York. -» 5,004,015 60 

ate Stocks ts ena, 20,000 

Loans secured hy United States and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks authorized by the * 
laws of the State of New York seam .. 1,981,820 00 

Commuted Commissions 100,819 65 

Cash on hand, in Banks, and other Depositories, on interest. 204,3 


Balance of Agents’ Accounts 


Interest and Rents due and accrued.. $348,552 95 Bes Ts 
Premiums due and in transit...... 158,460 00 
Deferred Premiums 670,816 00 


Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Gold on hand 140,385 56 


—— _ 1,318,214 51 


GUN]: ASROLG LLC Cosa aN Oster aie «(nlnla) ae blab afeiaje dale en's) Mani wniclasieisinsicissiveinaisieisaivisieeisies 


31,744, 97 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve tor reinsurance of all existing policies....... berry bh 
Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities.............0..00:06000 00s £85,503 “41 
Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve. adit $2901 200 OD 
New Business in 1876, 7,398 Policies assuring. 25,020,577 00 
Outstanding Risks...........00c000 eeeeeeneees 173,050.690 00 


| . From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on thé American Experience Table, the legal standard of 
the State of New York, 
= GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 


J. G. VAN CISE, } Actuaries. 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York,(made 
after an examination into the condition of the Society, which oceupied the Chief Examiner of the 
Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months,) concludes as.follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character, and the Superintendent belieyes 
" sles no corporation doing an imsurance business has bee» subjected to severer tests than this Society has 
“nothing having been taken for granted, butevery item, both of assets and liabilities, conscientiously and ex: 
‘haustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner ot the Depart- 
* ment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at being able to 
“state that the result of this investigatzon shows the complete solvency of the Institution; and thatif the same 
“ energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time, as in the past, acareer ot solid 
‘‘ commercial prosperity is before it. “JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent,” 


The Report of a Committee of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows: 


“The business of this Society has been conducted with energy, ability and system, and its unparalleled growth 
“since incorporated in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly $32,U00,000 assets, and about $5,000,000 surplus profits, ac- 
“cording to the Society’s statement, shows uncommon industry and _ vigor on the part or its chief officers and di- 
‘rectors, and, in the opinion ot this Committee, places the Equitable Lite Assurance Society in the front rank of 
‘institutions of its kind. 

** All ot which is respectfully submitted. “E. D. MORGAN, 

“WM. A. WHEELOCK, B. B. SHERMAN, CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J.M. MORRISON, 
“CHARLES 8S. SMITH, MORRIS K. JESUP, C. G. FRANCKLYN, FD. PAPPEN,” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Committee of 
Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, have been printed, in pamphlet form, 
and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society: 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition ot the ene Life Assurance Society by the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, 
has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Standing and Special Committees ot the 
Board or Directors. } : . é 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state that they have during that year given 
much attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business oj the Society is conducted and its 
expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and inethods for bringing down the expenses of the 
Society to, and continuing the same at, the lowest standurd consistent with the greatest efficiency in the admuuastration of its 
ajgatrs. 

= he undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of dividends to pol- 
icy-holders without diminution, and in order to guard against even unexpceted depreciation in investments the com- 
inittee have— 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division among policy- 
holders until the further order of this Committee, or. of the Board, to cover any possible loss arising trom the value of 
real estate and other securities. 3 i : ; 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has, during the past six months (a period of unexampled depression in busi- 
ness and tinance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the State and a Policy- 
holuers’ Gommitiee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all departments ot its affairs, unprece- 
dented in the history of corporations, 


GEO. T. ADEE, PARKER HANDY, 
JAMES LOW, WM. H. FOGG, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


GEO. D. MORGAN, 


H. A. HURLBUT, )} Committee on 
H. F, SPAULDING, 


J. A. STEWART, $§ Finance. 


Henry B. Hyde, Charles J. Martin, B. F. Randolph, William Walker, George. G. Kellogg, 
George T. Adee, Thomas 8. Young, Alanson Trask, Henry Day, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Geo. D: Morgan, Thomas A. Cummins, Parker Handy, Joseph Seligman, Samuel Holmes, 


Robert Bliss, 
William H. Fogg, 
Daniel D. Lord, 
James M, Halsted, 
Horace Porter, 
Simeon Fitch, 

E. W. Lambert, 


John Sloane, Benjamin E. Bates, 
John A. Stewart, Ashbel Green, W. Whitewright, Jr., 
George H. Stuart, Wayman Crow, John J. McCook, 
Robert Lenox KennedyStephen H. Phillips, Theodore Weston, 
John D. Jones, Thomas A. Biddle, Alexander P. Irvin, 
Cyrus W Field, H. M. Alexander, D, Henry Smith, 

B. Williamson, John J. Donaldson, T. DeWitt Cuyler, 


Wm. F. Coolbaugh. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


Wm. G. Lambert, Jose F. Navarro, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
IL. G. Marquand, 
James Low, 

H.F. Spaulding 
Jas. W. Alexander, 
Henry S. Terbell, 


SAMUEL Borrow#E, Sec’y. Epwarp W. Lambert, M,D, f Medical EE, W.Scorr, Supt, of Agencies, 


Epwarp CunTIs, M.D., Examiners, 
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HOM E 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . & : é 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . % : 243,402 24 
Net Surplus fe fi 5 - 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASH IN BANKS. $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MO i as 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,473 00 
UNITED. STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 U0 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)........-.... 286,602 56 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS... 153,416 65 
REAL ESTATE : : 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 8,330 26 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY, 13877 +e» $242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


.. $1,000,000 00 


Capitalvannac der thstemen seme 


Gross Surplus...%...06.%- walepoves Ly 092,/902 92 
Gross Assets. .......... «$2,792,902 9 
: OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoAD- 


way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office,... ... 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E, D. Office, . .- 98 Broadway. 

She benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Purnrx INsURANCK COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firk,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


The publishers respectfully request an examination of 
these their newest two books, by schoois about to pur- 
chase. They will bear comparison wiih any others. 


THE SHINING RIVER, 


By H.S. & W. 0. PERKINS. 


GOOD NEWS, 
By R. M. McINTOSH. 

THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet title quite ap- 
propriate to the character of the hymns, which are well 
chosen and skillfully set to music. Representative songs 
are: 


‘“ Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 

‘*Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106, 

** Sweeping Through the Gates,” page 130. 

GOOD NEWS isa most cheerful companion to the other 

equally good book, differing only as the tastes otf the two 
composers, and perhaps the rc quirements of singers in 
each yicinity may differ. Representatiye songs are: 

““The King in the Manger,” page 3. 

‘“ Sweet Bye and Bye,” page 96. 

‘“ Hear Him Calling,” page 120. 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts. each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, Philadelphia, 


QTHARNS & BEALE, 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


. 147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. BEALE. 


THE 


(Shildhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 
Bs EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 


WM. P. 


In Cloth, 75 cents. 
Will be mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 
Address, Publisher of Inquirer, 


47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for $1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for $1.50. 


“ii 
Stra 


and 
Binder, 


Patented 
Jan, 1871. 


id 


ke 
if 


iM 
i 


(he 
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This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with a flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, be- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 

I, Itis simple, strong, and easily useu. 


2. Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 


3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 


4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We reccmmend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish yarious sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 
47 LAFAYETTE Piacn, New York. 


1HRO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


With WATER, MILK and 
BUTTER COOLER. 
The best Meal ind Ice-Keep- 
erin the world. 

Send for Book. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
226 West 23d 8t.,N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
2 with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 K. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


WARRANTED. | 
Sample ($3.50.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “ BEST.” 
Agents Wantel. 
A, H. Singer, 


By Mail. 


(\VINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


[Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect, 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Morat Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St. 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COQ 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACADENMs ES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


“MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cheep, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 


United States free of charge. 


pes> SEND FOR PBICEH LIST. a 


J. A. BENDALL. 


THE INQUIRER. 


VOL. XXXII.—NO. 22. 
WHOLE NO., 1592. 


THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1877. 


$3.00 PER ANNUM. 
10 CENTS A COPY. 


CONTENTS. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mail matter should be sent. 


Ar the suggestion of several business men we have ar- 
ranged to make collections in future by means of drafts pass- 
ing through the hands of established bankers. We shall 
thus in most cases save our subscribers the annoyance and 
expense of procuring money orders or registering their let- 
ters, and at the same time furnish them with evidence of 
payment and a record of dates and amounts, as the drafts 
will contain full particulars, and when paid will serve as 
receipts. 


Tux death of William G. Brownlow, which took place on 
Sunday, recalls a period of history marked by wonderful 
changes and crowded full of even ts, and alife especially char- 
acteristic of the period. Parson Brownlow was not the ideal 
man, but he was emine ntly a man who had the courage of 
his opinions. 


We were premature in announcing last week the passage 
by the Legislature of the Charter Amendments. The Senate 
only has passed them as yet, and there is more opposition to 
them in the Assembly than we like to see. Probably they 
will pass ultimately, but not quite without a struggle. For- 
tunately the Democrats are not unanimously opposing them, 
and naturally the Democrats who are in favor of them are 
the men in best repute on their side of the house. 


Lours1ana appears to haye been during the week the scene 
of great rejoicing and the general course of affairs there is 
satisfactory. In South Carolina the Legislature has not dis- 
tinguished itself for good judgment, but in that State also 
matters seem to be regaining the normal condition of 
semi-civilized communities if not something better. The 
subordinate State officials whom Chamberlain left behind 
him have withdrawn from the contest to save themselves 
from costs, and the Hampton government may now have free 
scope. It will behoove it to be judicious, The inyestiga- 


tion of the New York Custom House has been begun under 
circumstances promising more definite results than any other 
of recent years. 


Hostiritims have actively begun between the Russians and 
Turks, but no important engagements have yet taken place 
unless the reports of Tuesday be confirmed. “The Russians 
are assembling in force on the Danube and have begun the 
construction of a bridge at Ibrail, and a large army is also 
advancing across the northeastern border of Asiatic Turkey, 
near Kars, which, it is rumored, has been attacked by a con- 
siderable force. As lying reports will be frequent, all news 
from the seat of war will need to be accepted eum grano. 
England has proclaimed her neutrality, and action thus far 
taken by powers other than the immediate belligerents seems 
to be purely precautionary, the interest mainly centering in 
questions concerning the Suez Canal. 


Tux “religious press” is doubtless the proper place for 
the exhibition of “sweetness and light,” (so one whose un- 
happy duty did not require him to keep himself somewhat 
familiar with it, would be inclined to say), but we are con- 
strained to remark that those particular characteristics are 
not always to be found init. Just at the present time there 
is a little unpleasantness between the Christian Advocate and 
the Independent which gives rise to editorial lucubrations 
which must be particularly edifying to their several readers. 
We clipped the last delectable contribution to the debate 
from the Christian Advocate with the intention of reproduc- 
ing it in our columns, but on looking it over we decided that 
our readers would not thank us for placing before them a 
kind of literature with which pregumably they are quite un- 
familiar. It is certainly in the nature of progress that the 
fishwives appear to haye given up this sort of talk when the 
religious press took it up, for we all have to deal more or 
less with the fishwives, while we can get along very well with- 
out the religious papers. 


Dr. Howarp Crossy of this city has stirred up a hornet’s 
nest by an exceedingly sensible letter in the Tribune on the 
subject of the license laws. Dr. Crosby is a strong temper- 
ance man, and writes as a nian of strong convictions and 
great faith in manliness might be expected to write. But 
not happening to believe that all liquids which contain 
alcohol are, in the technical sense, always and everywhere 
poisons, nor that it is either practicable or would be proper 
if it were practicable to prevent their use universally by the 
strong arm of power, he has fallen under the displeasure of 
those who by temperance mean total abstinence, who, it 
would appear, would rather have drunkenness take its own 
chances than run the risk of aiding in the success of any 
other method of raising the moral level of the community 
than that upon which they have set their hearts. 

We trust that the Doctor will hold strenuously to his own 
counsel, with full faith that temperance is one of the great 
words of this time and of all times, and that it means more 
in all departments of conduct and in all fields of life, action 
and thought than the preacher of a universal total abstinence 
gospel ever dreamed, 
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Tue price of gold after some fluctuations during the week 
is quoted a little lower, closing at 1067. Silver has risen to 
54 3-16d per ounce. The New York stock market has ad- 
vanced materially though irregularly, mainly upon specula- 
tive purchases. The sharp advance in breadstuffs continues, 
with heavy sales, and prices are reported higher here than 
on the other side of the water. Internal revenue receipts for 
the quarter are about two and a half millions more than for 
the same quarter last year, nearly the whole of the increase 
being in the last month of the quarter. This indicates a 
more active business, of which indeed there are other indi- 
cations, though not-of a specially healthy character. An im- 
portant auction sale of very desirable building lots up town 
brought prices showing a heavy shrinkage since 1873. 
~The long contested suit of the Emma Silver Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, against Trenor W. Park and H. H. Baxter, has 
resulted in a verdict for the defendants, the vote in the jury- 
room haying stood at first 7 to 4. What effect the long trial 
and a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism suffered by 
one of the jurors had upon the verdict is not stated. The 
decision was immediately followed by the entering of two 
other suits against the leading defendent. 


Tue daily papers indicate that there will be some effort 
made through criminal prosecutions to bring certain of the 
officials connected with bankrupt life insurance companies 
to account for practices which one would think ought after a 
very moderate time spent in investigations, to consign a fair 
proportion of those concerned to solitary confinement at hard 
labor for a term of years. There is something peculiarly in- 
fernal in the way in which the most delicate and sacred 
trusts have been manipulated for personal profit at the risk 
and to the certain detriment of the helpless widows and or- 
phans of such as, often at great personal sacrifice, have sought 
to extend the benefit of their protection and support beyond 
the limits of an uncertain life. May these gentlemen get all 
the justice they could possibly ask. 

We only wish that at the same time every individual whose 
name ornaments either of the long lists of directors of these 
and similar corporations, who has not been a director in 
fact, but has simply been an ignoramus with regard to the 
business which he assumed to guide, and practically, so far as 
his influence is concerned, a stool-pigeon, could be made to 
stand in the dock alongside the better known culprits, and re- 
quired to take his chances under indictment for breach of 
trust. Until such an appearance is offered us, it is safe to 
say that we shall have a good deal more trouble to appre- 
hend. 


Ir is not a pleasant thought that in such a country as ours 
where it is customary to talk rather loudly of justice, a woman 
may be compelled to pass more than forty years in litigation, 
indeed to devote her life almost solely to attendance upon 
the courts in the endeavor to establish her claim to her fa- 
ther’s property. The lawsuits of Myra Clark Gaines have 
long been historic. Begun in 1834, they have not yet been 
concluded, although the principal points involved are sup- 
posed to be settled. She has just won animportant case be- 
fore Judge Billings, which when confirmed by the Superior 
Court of the United States, which it probably will be in the 
course of a few years, will place her in control of the whole 
estate. 

We wonder at the’ English chancery suits and smile at 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce, but here we have the same thing at 
home in all its picturesqueness. Moreover it appears hardly 
possible now for a large estate to pass directly to those for 
i 


whom it was intended. The magnanimous defenders of the 
law, officers of the courts as they are professionally, must 
take their toll, and if it should be the whole estate—well it 
is the law. Then again, a great enterprise is started in the 
public interest, presto! an injunction; then delay, argument, 
postponement, decision, reversal, and heaven knows what, 
until every one is wearied out and at the end we seem no 
nearer a knowledge of public and private rights than we did 
at the outset. Must we make up our minds that as we go 
on increasing in years we shall go on developing more and 
more the lumbering complexity of our judicial machine until 
the affair shall actually become so clogged as. to be brought 
to a dead standstill ? 


In used to be said that all parts of the human body were 
renewed at least once in seven years, and consequently that 
one who wished to be secure from small-pox should be vac- 
cinnated at intervals of no greater duration to enjoy immuni- 
ty from infection. At Andover it appears, if we are correctly 
informed, to be the impression that the human mind changes 
about once in five years, and that a similar precaution must 
be taken against infection from unsound doctrine. It is said 
that the professors who wish to retain their positions are re- 
quired to sign every: five. years a declaration promising to 
open and explain the Scriptures with integrity and faithful- 
ness, “to maintain and inculcate Christian faith as expressed 
in the creed by me now repeated,” in opposition to Atheists, 
Infidels, Jews, Papists, Mohammedans, Arians, Pelagians, 
Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, Sabellians, Unitarians 
and Universalists, and to do various other good and whole- 
some things in the interest of the seminary. It would be 
curious to know whether the device is always successful,— 
whether if the formula should be overlooked and at the end, 
say of six years, the unfortunate professor should be exposed 
to a serious case of heresy he would be likely to take it prompt- 
ly; whether in such event his case would be one of a malig- 
nant character or would probably be a sort of herevloid, or 
heretina. f 

Some say that a susceptible person exposed to small-pox 
will in all probability develop varioloid, and vice versa ; it is 
not unlikely that the result may be similar in the case we are 
now considering. We have been given to understand ‘that 
as vaccination does not always “take” there may be some 
unsatisfactory instances where the Andover prescription 
proves ineffective also. These must be very trying to the | 
good doctors in charge, and in such instances, and perhaps 
even for others now treated in the old way, we would mod- 
estly suggest that inoculation be tried. It is to be presumed 
that suprising results would follow any faithful experiment 
in this line, and either New York-or Boston could furnish 
the necessary facilities. 


We are delighted that our brief remark concerning creeds 
in a late paper has elicited comment and information from 
the Christian Union, which are likely to be of use to others 
as well as ourselves. It appears upon the authority of so 
substantial a party as-Dr. Schaff that they (they being the 
ereeds if we understand our neighbor's meaning) “ only 
regulate the public teaching of the officers of the church.” 
“In short the church is a school ; a pupil comes and says : 
‘What must I know to enter?’ The answer is, ‘That you 
are a sinner and that Christ is a Saviour.’ ‘ What will you 
teach me if I do enter ?’. The Presbyterian says, ‘ The Con- 
fession of Faith; the Methodist, ‘The Twenty-five Articles;’ 
the Episcopalian, ‘The Thirty-nine Articles.’ But no one of 
them requires the pupil to believe all that he is to be taught 
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before he enters school.” ‘We are told that the “Catalogues 
of most of these schools,” meaning we suppose, the creeds, 
confessions of faith, etc., “ were printed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and that “the curriculum has changed 
very much since then,” which appears to be a euphemistic 
way of saying that the creeds are not now true to those that 
learn them or those that teach them, for the Union hopes 
“that the time is not far distant when some new scheme of 
study will be printed and published. It is quite time it was 
done.” 

It further appears that “the Methodists never require of 
lay members acceptance of the Twenty-five Articles ; prob- 
ably not one in a hundred knows what they are,” and that 
the same is substantially the case with other denominations. 
Nevertheless, “The Presbyterian Church .... requires that 
its ministers and elders accept substantially the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith,” notwithstanding that “the curric- 
ulum has changed very much,” and that “the Presbyterian 
denomination does not and never did require of its members 
any acceptance of that confession.” 

The Christian Union further says : “ We suppose that the 
Inquimer would recognize the fact that the qualifications of a 
professor in college are somewhat different from those re- 
quired for admission as a pupil.” Undoubtedly, we recog- 
nize it at sight. The difficulty we have is in recognizing the 
propriety of regulating the public teaching of the officers of 


the church by “catalogues,” “printed in the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries,” when “the curriculum has changed 
very much since then,” and in recognizing the specific value 
of schools of the rules of which it can be said that no scholar 
is expected to accept them, and not one in a hundred knows 
what they are. 

The Christian Union has made a valuable contribution to 
this discussion, for which we thank it. 


“REMARKABLE EFFECT OF MOODY IN BOSTON.” 


Tuer is a short story which in one form or another has 
been going the round of our exchanges for a number of 
weeks, has figured in public addresses by prominent repre- 
sentatives of Orthodoxy, has been crowed over and fondled 
and dandled and petted apparently as the choicest fruit of 
the great Moody movement in Boston. This process has 
been continued ad nauseam, and it seems to be about time 
to prick the inflated bubble with a pen. ‘The story in its 
latest form is as follows: 

“Remarkable effect of Mr. Moody in Boston:—A lady in 

the Boston dry goods stores asked for English laces. 
_ The salesman exhibited the article. ‘Are these really Eng- 
lish?’ ‘Well,’ replied the salesman a little confusedly, 
‘they were until Mr. Moody came.’ ” 

Now it is quite unnecessary to stop to inquire whether the 
whole story is or is not a lie, disseminated for its “moral” 
effect. Itis quite probable that it may be true, and on the 
other hand it is equally probable that it may not be. Those 
who are familiar with stories of this character do not need 
to be told that you may as well toss up a copper upon that 
point. It is sufficient in this case simply to take the story 
word for word as it is told and give it a moment’s examina- 
tion. A lady enters astore and asks for certain special goods. 
The dealer immediately responds by showing some goods. 
Happening then to be asked whether these are what he has 
just shown them for, he replies “ confusedly, ‘they were until 
Mr. Moody game.’ ” 

The great Moody movement, then, has accomplished this, 
that while the Boston salesman will effect a swindle if he can 


—and keep his mouth shut—he has become a little weak in 
the knees when there is a question of a verballie. There has 
been a good deal of call for ‘‘ practical effects,” and here is 
the practical effect which is enjoyed with so much gusto by 
the supporters of the great revival. The truth is undoubt- 
edly valuable, even when you have to squeeze it out, and this 
then may be added to the other great result of the move- 
ment—the case of the business man who was a hard drinker 
“last week,” but who “found deliverance” about twelve 
o'clock at night, “abolished rum and tobacco,” had “no ap- 
petite for liquor” and was “ one of the happiest Christians in 
the city.” We do not wish to intimate that those actively in- 
terested in this movement have no interest in moral ideas; 
on the contrary we suppose they consider them of value, in- 
deed their labors in giving currency to such stories as the 
above are a testimony to their general friendliness, but they 
are so much accustomed to consider of prime importance a 
peculiar attitude toward “the Bible” and “the blood” 
which they call religion, and so little accustomed to realize 
to themselves any necessary connection between this religion 
and individual conduct in practical affairs, that when in def- 
erence to a popular demand they undertake to exhibit “fruits 
meet for repentance,” they fall into the most absurd scrapes 


and damage their cause in the eyes of all sensible people. 


These two results, judging by the frequency with which 
they are quoted and the stress which is laid upon them, are 
esteemed as the fruit on the highest boughs, the best moral 
results of the campaign. The unorthodox infer from them 
two things: first, the utter unreality of the whole movement; 
and second, the silliness of the press and of talkers who take 
up such statements and bandy them about as important 
indications of a great work, without having the wit to stop 
for a moment and consider what there really is in them. 

They are indeed of importance, but of importance in show- 
ing how entirely futile such a movement as this is in the 
great work of “reforming the world.” 


CULTURE. 


TueErE is a disposition manifested at present in many quar- 
ters among the smart attachés of the press to write down 
Culchur. “Culchur” appears to be peculiarly a Boston in- 
stitution, a sort of Yankee notion, like brown bread, or 
baked beans, and there is no end to the fun which is poked 
at it. Itis especially the fair damsels of from fourteen to 
forty odd, who are supposed to be infected with it, and the 
manner in which the symptoms show themselves, according 
to these critics, is vastly amusing. 

Doubtless there is a good deal of the disposition which is 
thus made a butt of to be traced as well among residents of 
Boston and the neighboring towns as elsewhere. One phase 
of this is hinted at in that passage in Kismet : “I like culti- 
vated people, but I detest intelligent ones. I can only en- 
dure intelligence in the second generation, when it has been 
softened down into the habit of knowing.” And one in this 
from a popular preacher, “There are some men who are so 
outrageously cultivated that they are miserable the moment 
they are away from all which is exquisite. It is a pity that 
such men were born into a rough world like this, where God 
forgot to finish up the rocks, and to make the trunks smooth, 
and to slope the ruts down gently to the plains.” But if in- 
telligence, and the refinement to which the Plymouth preach- 
er alludes are not culture, what is culture? 

It may be said that culture in the individual, is that atti- 
tude, condition, disposition of the mind, which enables it to 
connect every scene, every topic, every occurrence in delicate 
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spiritual relations with other things, which at the same time 
gives to each and all of these a finer individuality, and draws 
an intense delight from and sees a wondrous beauty in what 
might otherwise speak of nought but commonplace or barbaric 
roughness: all these characteristics in the most cumplete 
culture, being manifested in the individual, not as a garment 
which he may have put on, but as a part of his essence which 
assimilates him with all that surrounds him, and makes him 
a part of all that is and was and shall be. This I conceive to 
be culture in its truest sense, a sense in which it may be freely 
said it is rarely reached in its whole length and breadth by 
the individual, and in order to find which we shall ordinarily 
be obliged to look not only to the second generation, but to 
the third, fourth, fifth, tenth generation, when intelligence shall 
have “been softened down into the habit of knowing,” and 
when the field of “unconscious cerebration ” shall have been 
so enlarged as to include a great part of that which with 
most of us now consumes the larger proportion of our con- 
scious thoughtfulness. 

This condition, however, can only be reached by degrees, 
by many arduous steps which may have for us all the atirac- 
tions of novelty and may add to our stock of available life 
from day to day, but at the same time may not exhibit the 
beauty of the perfect flower, may in fact at times be anything 
but attractive to the beholder. As you watch the fingers of 
the skilful musician while they strike the keys of the piano- 
forte, or glide over those of the organ, evoking therefrom the 
richest harmony, while the abstracted player muses in al- 
most total unconsciousness of any direct muscular effort, you 
find it difficult to connect this spiritual product, with the 
gross mechanism of the “scales” and the laborious thrum- 
ming of the beginner. Yet the one is the outgrowth of the 
other, developing in a kindly soil. The education was com- 
menced with effort, the earlier steps were difficult and far 
from pleasant to the listener, but by fine degrees the 
crudity wore off, the discords subsided, the finer melodies 
and harmonies made themselves heard. 

So in regard to culture in a more general sense, the cases 
are few where in the first instance it must not consciously be 
pursued, and often it must be the subject of derision from 
unsympathetic spectators. Often, indeed, what these spec- 
tators see is only a vain show, pinchbeck, an imitation of that 
which is supposed to be “the thing,” the fashionable fancy 
of the moment, a surface polish which a day’s exposure to 
the searching outer air will rob of its glossy smoothness, to 
reveal.the rough surface and ragged seams beneath. This 
is the real “culchur.” Often, again, mistakes are made by 
the earnest seeker in methods, in routes: the uncultured in- 
evitably run the risk of an unsuitable choice of means; they 
select those which are not conformable to their natural or- 
ganization or acquired habits and helplessly beat with the 
wings of their spirit against the bars of the cage which they 
imagine wholly surrounds them, while in fact just beyond is 
a gate wide open to the infinite. These are the drawbacks, 
these the transient phases which provoke ridicule from the 
thoughtless, the uncultured critic who has not yet felt the 
breath of the spirit. 

“A primrose by a river’s brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


But he that has once heard the faintest whisper of “the 
music of the spheres,” to whom the primrose has a story to 
tell, which makes his heart thrill with a finer joy, will not 
long fail to see beyond these things through great vistas into 
a region where the faithful seeker as heir of the ages shall 
have the freedom of the universe. Wuuum Ports, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOSTON CHIT-CHAT. 


DEAR INQUIRER :—At last the Unitarians of Boston are to speak 
in a united and semi-official way. I enclose advertisement, which 
will explain itself and what I mean: 


SUFFOLK CONFERENCE LECTURES. 


FIVE QUESTIONS. 
1. What is a Christian? 


2. What is Salvation by Christ? 

3. What shall I do to be saved? 

4, What are the Evidences of the Christian Life? 

§. What are the Fruits of the Christian Life? 

Answered on Sunday evenings, April 29th, May 6th and 27th, 
June 3d and 10th, in the Boston Music Hall, by James Freeman 
Clarke, Edward E. Hale, Minot J. Savage and John F. W. Ware, 
by the request of the Unitarian Suffolk Conference and under its 
auspices. : 

The first lecture will be given next Sunday evening, April 29, by 
James Freeman Clarke, at 7:30 p.m. 

Perhaps, now that the revival draws near its close, the town may 
feel disposed to listen to a calmer and more rational voice. } 

The last Sunday Herald contained a remarkable editorial on 
‘Religion and Morality,” which was as clear as a west-wind. It 
came like a fresh breath of life after the daily papers have so long 
been choked with the stifling vapors and fogs of superstition—all 
in the way of news. 

The same paper contained another editoral on the Revival. It 
reads a little like an inside confession, and the confession practi- 
cally comes to this: the settled pastors of Boston did not want the 
revivalists—at any rate, did not think it wise or best to have them 
now. The Young Men’s Christian Association did want them, and 
they came under the pressure of their urgency. One main motive 
with them was the hope that the enthusiasm of their work might 
result in raising money to do for them what had been done in some 
other cities. They want a new building, and as the Herald naively 
remarks, they feel that the success of the Lord’s cause in their 
hands demands that they have a little better building than that of 
the heretical Young Men’s Christian Union. 

Thus the tone of the editorial. It looks like a desire to shift any 
feeling of failure on to somebody else. For, in the sense of moving 
Boston it has been a failure. The intellect of Boston is ready to 
get on its knees before God, but even at Mr. Cook’s bidding it will 
not bow to Moody. Of course they will leave with a flourish of 
trumpets and a claim of success. This beautiful weather helps 
wondrously, and cars from the suburbs empty the whole country 
into town. Seven car-loads camein one day from Newburyport. 
But for this the Tabernacle would long since have been too large. 

It will furnish profitable food for thought to see what Moody’s 
methods come to in other hands. I send you a specimen of the 
revival gone to seed. The following extract is from the Baptist, 
the leading paper of that denomination in England. It is all the 
more effective as coming from an Orthodox source: 

‘As a result of this system, which, whatever its advantages—and 
they are certainly made the most of—has very heavy drawbacks, 
some districts of London, and particularly of East London, are 
honey-combed by independent and too often irreponsible agents 
and agencies, that secure and expend immense sums, with what re- 
sult, im many cases, except the bringing of religion into contempt, 
it would perhaps be difficult to say. Let us give for instance, a 
sample of the kind of services that it is thought necessary just now 
to hold. The following is a transcript ofa gigantic poster exhib- 
ited last week by one of the most ‘‘ successful” of the East London 
evangelists, whose great theory seems to be that a man ‘ convert- 
ed’ at, say 6:55 P.M., should be preaching at the top of his voice 
at seven o’clock; that character is nothing and energy all, and that 
to shout the name of Jesus by the hour, though the only result be 
the ridicule of the passing crowd who will not stop to listen to the 
incoherent ejaculations, is really to preach Christ: 

“ «GREAT SALVATION FAIR.—All free. Best Refreshments. Come 
Early. The Hammersmith Daredevils to-night at 8. The Rugby Sweep to- 
night at9, The Happy Dutchman to-night at 8. Blanche Dunage sings at 
8. Morrison, the Mission Giant, weight 38 stone. Buy Jesus. Buy Wine 
and Milk. To be seen, also, Paul, the Ropemaker; Wallace, the Black 
Prince, the Converted Thies, once a Slave.’ 

«The following is the hand-bill of another localagency for super- 
seding pastors and churches: 

*** By Oommand of the King! Zxtraordinary Salvation Meetings at the 
People’s Hall, opposite the ‘ Salmon and Ball,’ Miss Dunage (the Singing 
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Pilgrim) will sing, and Miss Davis (the Maid of Kent) will preach on 
Sunday,at 11 and 7. A band of Brave Daredevils at 3.’ 

“And yet the working classes are not flocking to the Gospel stan- 
dard ! These announcements, be it remembered, are by no means 
the most sensational that are issued, nor do they indicate the most 
perilous features of the work. They are simply given as those of 
the current week, and may serve to indicate the kind of effort that 
is being put forth as the result of the enormous funds poured month 
by month and year by year into East London.” 

Remember The Baptist says the above are not the worst. If this 
is Christianity, well may we echo the verse of Wordsworth, ‘I'd 
rather be a pagan, suckled in a creed outworn.” 

Gen. Swift, a man of some political notoriety, is the only well- 
known convert in Boston yet. And the immodest haste with which 
he is thrust forward to teach Boston about pure religion is very 
suggestive of the East London man, converted at 6.55. and preach- 
ing at the top of his voice at 7 o’clock. 

Neither the Tabernacle nor the new Back Bay churches absorb 
all the crowds that are out on Sunday afternoons. For April 8th 
and 15th, as many as seven thousand four hundred persons visited 
the Art Museum. : 

I see, by the daily papers, that an effort is being made, not only 
to pay the $20,000 still wanting to cover the running expenses of 
the Tabernacle, but also to raise $10,000 more to enable them to 
hold it another year. Mr. Moody will try and come back to start 
it next fall, and then procure some of the prominent workers from 
England. 

Allow me here to make a prediction. So many other prophets 
have failed that it will be no disgrace to me to fall into their com- 
pany. I predict that rational thought will be at a higher premium 
in Boston next winter than it has been for years. Those who 
have brains and eyes are going to see through both Cook and 
Moody, and demand for mental bread something more substantial 
than assumption and mythologic blood. 

The New Old South, and Trinity (Phillips Brooks’) Church are, 
as you know, the two most expensive churches in Boston. They 
look very large on the outside. And I had supposed that Mr. 
Brooks’ popularity would lead to the building of a large audi- 
torium. I was surprised therefore the other day at the result of 
an estimate of their seating capacity. The Old South will accom- 
modate only about 800, some 200 less than the Church of the 
Unity. And even Trinity furnishes unobstructed seats for buta 
few, if any, over 1000. The really large congregations in any 
city could be counted on one’s fingers. 

I know of nothing calling for special remark in connection with 
particular liberal churches. All are quietly, faithfully and success- 
fully about their regular work. Dr. Bartol occasionally throws a 
few hot shot into Mr. Cook’s camp; and is somewhat assisted in 
the work by Dr. Miner and Dr. Clarke. I heartily hope that this 
winter’s experiences will make both Orthodox and rationalist care 
enough for truth so that there will be earnest search and earnest dis- 
cussion. If men will only care and seek, then truth will be a gainer. 

Boston, April 28. Synyvvus, 


THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. 
BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


[Under the title “A Modern Symposium,” Mr. Knowles, 
the editor of the Nineteenth Century has induced a number 
of prominent gentlemen who hold widely different relig- 
ious views, to discuss questions of interest and importance, 
each writer being permitted to see all that has been written 
before his remarks, but nothing that follows them, except in 
_ the case of the first writer, who is expected to sum up after 
the remaining contributions have been made. In the April 
number the subject taken is “The Influence upon Morality 
of a Decline in Religious belief,’ proposed by Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, whose remarks and those of Lord Sel- 
borne and Dr. Martineau preceded those of Mr. Harrison 
here given. The later writers in this number are the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, the Duke of Arzyll and Professor Clifford. ] 


All this, to me, describes the moral characteristics, not 
of the Christian, but of the religious temper. With what has 


been so finely said in the preceding discourse we ought, I 
think, most cordially to join. Only for the words “Theology ” 
and “Christian” we must put the wider and more ancient 
terms “ Religion” and “ Human;” and again, for the intrinsic 
consciousness and emotional intuitions, whereby these are 
said to proye themselves, we must substitute the reasonable 
proof of science, philosophy and positive psychology. 

We have had before us three distinctive views as to the 
relations of Religion and Morality. Each of the three ‘has 
pressed on us a very powerful thought. The reconciliation 
is obscure, yet I hold on to the hope that it may one day be 
found; that we shall have to surrender neither religion nor 
science, neither demonstration on the one hand, nor dogma, 
worship and discipline on the other; that we shall end by 
accepting a purely human base for our morality, and withal 
come to see our morality transfigured into a true religion. 

It is the purport of the first of the arguments before us to 
establish: that morality has a basis of its own quite indepen- 
dent of all theology whatever, but that since morality must 
be deeply affected by any theology, the morality will be un- 
dermined if based on a theology which is not true. We 
must all agree, I think, to that. 

The second argument insists that if the religious founda- 
tions and sanctions of morality be given up human life runs 
the risk of sinking into depravity, since morality without re- 
ligion is insufficient for general civilization. For my part 
T entirely assent to that. 

The third argument rejoins that theology cannot supply a 
base for morals that have lost their own; but that morals, 
though they have their own base, and are second to nothing, 
are not adequate to direct human life until they be transfused 
into that sense of resignation, adoration and communion with 
an overruling Providence, which is the true mark of religion. 
T assent entirely to that. 

We who follow the teaching of Comte humbly look for- 
ward to an ultimate solution of all such difficulties by the 
force of one common principle. That we acknowledge a re- 
ligion of which the creed shall be science; of which the faith, 
hope, charity, shall be real, not transcendental; earthly, not 
heayenly—a religion, in a word, which is entirely human, in 
its evidences, in its purposes, in its sanctions and appeals. 
Write the word “ Religion’ where we find the word “Theol- 
ogy,” write the word “Human” where we find the word 
“ Christian,” or the words “Theist,” “ Mussulman” or 
“ Buddhist,” and these discussions grow practical and easily 
reconciled; the aspirations and sanctions of religion burst 
open to us anew in greater intensity, without calling on us to 
surrender one claim of reality and humanity; the realm of faith 
and adoration becomes again conterminous with life, without 
disturbing, nay, whilst sanctifying, the invincible resolve of 
modern men to live in this world, for this world, with their 
fellowmen. 

And this brings us to the source of all difficulties about 
the relations of morality and religion. We place our moral- 
ity—we are compelled by the conditions of all our positive 
knowledge to place it—in a strictly human world. But it is 
the mark of every theology (the name of theology assumes it) 
to place our religion in a non-human world. And thus our 
human system of morals may possibly be distorted—it can- 
not be supported—by a non-human religion. But, on the 
other hand, it is dwarfed and atrophied for want of being 
duly expanded into a truly human religion. Our morality 
with its human realities, our theology with its non-human 
hypotheses, will not amalgamate. Their methods are in con- 
flict. In their “base, in their logic, in their aim, they are 
heterogeneous. They do not lie in part maceria. Give us a 
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religion as truly human, as really scientific, as is our moral 
system, and all is harmony. Our morals, based as they 
must be on our knowledge of life and of society, are then 
ordered and inspired by a religion which belongs, just as 
truly as our moral science does, to the world of science and 
of man. And then religion will be no longer that quicksand 
of posibility which two thousand years of debate have still 
left it to so many of us. It become at last the issue of our 
knowledge, the meaning of our science, the soul of our moral- 
ity, the ideal of our imagination, the fulfilment of our aspi- 
rations, the lawgiver, in short, of our whole lives. Can it 
ever be this whilst we still pursue religion into the bubble 
world of the Whence and the Whither ? 

That morality is dependent on theology; that morality is 
independent of religion: each of these views present insup- 
erable difficulties, and brings us to an alternative from which 
we recoil. To assert that there is no morality but what is 
based on theology is to assert what experience, history and 
philosophy flatly contradict, nay, that which revolts the con- 
science of all manly purpose within us. History teaches us 
that some of the best types of morality, in men and in races, 
have been found apart from anything that Christians can call 
theology at all. Morality has been advancing for centuries 
in modern Kurope, whilst theology, at least in authority, has 
been visibly declining. The morality of Confucius and of Sakya 
Mouni, of Socrates and Marcus Aurelius, of Vauvenargues, 
Turgot, Condorcet, Hume, was entirely independent of any 
theology. The moral system of Aristotle was framed with- 
out any view of theology, as completely as that of Comte or 
of our recent moralists. We have experience of men with 
the loftiest ideal of life and of strict fidelity to their ideal, 
who expressly repudiate theology, and of many more whom 
theology never touched. Lastly, there is a spirit within us 
which will not believe that to know and to do the right, we 
must wait until the mysteries of existence and the universe 
are resolved, its origin, its government and its future. To 
make right conduct a corollary of a theological creed, is 
not only contrary to fact, but shocking to our self-respect. 
We know that the just spirit can find the right path, even 
whilst the judgment hanes bewildered amidst the churches. 

To hold, as would seem to require of us the second argu- 
ment, that, though theology is necessary as a base for moral- 
ity, yet almost any theology will suffice—Polytheist, Mussul- 
man or Deist—so long as some imaginary being is postulated, 
this is indeed to reduce theology to a minimum; since, in this 
case, it does not seem to matter in which God you may be- 
lieve. To say that morality is dependent on one particular 
theology, is to deny that men are moral outside your peculiar 
orthodoxy; to say that morality is dependent merely on some 
form of theology, is to say that it matters little to practical 
virtue which of a hundred creeds you may profess. And 
when we shrink from the arrogance of the first and the 
looseness of the second position, we have no alternative but 
to admit that our morality must have a human and not a 
superhuman base. 

It does not follow that morality can suffice for life without 
religion. Morality, if we mean by that the science of duty, 
after all can supply us only with a knowledge of what we 
should do. Of itself it can neither touch the imagination nor 
satisfy the thirst of knowledge nor order the emotions. It 
tells us of human duty, but nothing of the world without us; 
it prescribes to us our duties, but it does not kindle the 
feelings which are the impulse to duty. Morality has noth- 
ing to tell us of a paramount Power outside of us, to strug- 
gle with which is confusion and annihilatiqn, to work with 
which happiness and strength; it has nothing to teach us of 


-herit us of the thing. 


a communion with a great Goodness, nor does it touch the 
chords of veneration, sympathy and love within us. Morality 
does not profess to organize our knowledge and give symmetry 
to life. It does not deal with beauty, affection, adoration. 
If it order conduct, it does not correlate this conduct with ’ 
the sum of our knowledge, or with the ideals of our imagina- 
tion, or with the deepest of our emotions. To do all this is 
the part of religion, not of morality; and inasmuch as the 
sphere of this function is both wider and higher, so does 
religion transcend morality. Morality has to do with con- 
duct, religion with life. The first is the code of a part of 
human nature, the second gives its harmony to the whole of 
human nature. And morality can no more suffice for life 
than a just character would suffice for any one of us without 
intellect, imagination or affection, and the power of fusing 
all these into the unity of a man. 


The lesson I think is two-fold. On the one hand moral- 
ity is independent of theology, is superior to it, is growing 
whilst theology is declining, is steadfast whilst theology is 
shifting, unites men whilst theology separates them, and does 
its work when theology disappears. There is something 
like a civilized morality, a standard of morality, a conver- 
gence about morality. There is no civilized theology, no 
standard of theology, no convergence about it. On the 
other hand, morality will never suffice for life; and every 
attempt to base our existence on morality alone, or ‘to 
crown our existence with morality alone, must cer- 
tainly fail. For this is to fling away the most powerful 
motives of human nature. ‘To reach these is the privilege of 
religion alone. And those who trust that the future can ever 
be built upon science and civilization without religion are 
attempting to build a pyramid of bricks without straw. ‘The 
solution, we believe, is a non-theological religion. 


There are some who amuse themselves by repeating that 
this is a contradiction in terms, that religion implies theol- 
ogy. Yet no one refuses the name of religion to the systems 
of Confucius and Buddha, though neither has a trace of 
theology. But disputes about a name are idle. If they 
could debar us from the name of religion no one could disin- 
We mean by religion a scheme which 
shall explain to us the relations of the faculties of the human 
soul within, of man to his fellowmen beside him, to the world 
and its order around him; next, that which brings him face 
to face with a Power to which he must bow, with a Provi- 
dence which he must love and serve, with a Being which he 
must adore—that which, in fine, gives man a doctrine to 
believe, a discipline to live by and an object to worship. This 
is the ancient meaning of religion, and the fact of religion all 
over the world in every age. What is new in our scheme is 
merely that we avoid such terms as Infinite, Absolute, Im- 
material, and vague negatives altogether, resolutely confin- 
ing ourselves to the sphere of what can be shown by expe- 
rience, of what is relative and not absolute, and wholly and 
frankly human. 


WEALTH OF THE RoTHscHILDS.—Three men have died in this country 
within a year, William B. Astor, A. T. Stewart and Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
whose united wealth would probably amount to ¢150,000,000. Some 
estimate the sum to amount to more than $200,000,000. The wealth of 
the Rothschilds, the famous bankers of Europe, is stated by a well- 
known publicist, to haye attained in the past year to the enormous 
sum of 17,000,000,000 frances, or $3,400,000,000, 


A SMALL replica of Holman Hunt’s “Shadow of the Cross” was sold 
recently in London for 1,450 guineas. At the same sale a picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds fetched £840, which in 1873 obtained as much as £1,400. 
The subject was “‘ Felina, a Little Girl with a Kitten,’ formerly in Lord 
De Tabley’s collection, 
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LITERATURE. 


Tuar Lass o’ Lowrm’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1877. 

We are glad to welcome in such attractive guise an excep- 
tionally good novel which has already reached a wide cireu- 
lation in the columns of Scribner’s Monthly, but which will 
undoubtedly find its way into a multitude of hands in its in- 
dependent form. Mrs. Burnett's work is thoroughly well 
done. Though there is a marked unity and completeness in 
the story as a story, its highest merit is not there, but in a 
fine artistic realism, and in strong character drawing. 

For the benefit of the few of our readers who may not al- 
ready have seen it, we will simply say that the field and char- 
acters of the story are English, the scene the Lancashire 
mining region, the dramatis persone include members both 
of the cultivated and the uncultivated classes, but mainly of 
the latter, that the interest is increased or not, according to 
taste, by the introduction of much conversation in the local 
dialect, and that the sentiment of the book is strong and 
healthy. We hate to take the edge off a reader’s appetite by 
forestalling the development of a story and we will not here, 

although this would suffer much less thereby than some. 
But we cannot refrain from especially noting the firm and 
consistent character drawing, not only in the leading char- 
acter “ Joan,” but also in the Rector and Anice Barholm, in 
Grace, in Craddock, in Jud, and in poor Liz. Fergus Der- 
rick is also a capital figure, but is a more familiar hero. 
Nevertheless he, as also each of the subordinates, has a 
well defined individuality. 

In a favorable notice by one of our neighbors, which we 
have just read, we were very much surprised to see the sug- 
gestion that the development of Joan’s character is too rapid 
and not such as could readily come in the order of things, 
This opinion is the precise opposite of that which we had 
ourself formed. We are free to say that in the management 
of this part of her work, we think Mrs. Burnett has shown 
great skill, and that the development of this character is not 
only artistically true, but is also in the highest sense real- 
istic. ; 


Tur New CourcH. By B.F. Barrett. Philadelphia: Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. 1877. 

‘The purpose of Dr. Barrett’s book is to prove that the New 
Church is the Christian Church in its broadest sense, and not a spe- 
cial sect founded by those who accept the doctrines taught by Swe- 
denborg. There seem to be two schools of thought among the 
Swedenborgians; the more liberal school accept Dr. Barrett’s idea 
that no visible organization of the New Church is possible without 
its becoming narrow, and losing sight of the central idea of Swe- 
denborg that the ‘‘specific (or true) church consists of a!l those 
throughout the world who are in loye to the Lord and the neigh- 
bor” without regard to special doctrines. Dr. Barrett examines 
the position of Mr. Reed and Mr. Giles who are of the conservative 
school and believe that the ‘‘ New Jerusalem is a visible body, com- 
posed exclusively of those who acknowledge the claims and accept 
the teachings of Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘‘ Both schools accept 
Swedenborg as a divinly-commissioned teacher. Both believe in 
the New Jerusalem and its descent from God out of heaven. Both 
believe in it as a new city, with new walls, new streets, new dvwell- 
ings, new temples for worship, new laws, new methods.” They 
divide when they come to the question, ‘‘ Where and what is the 
-New Jerusalem and how is it or how ought it to be builded?”” The 
Swedenborgian phraseology, with its strange and somewhat weari- 
some mixture of material imagery and mystical correspondences, 
makes this question seem more new and complex than it really is. 
The conflict is very much the same as that which has taken place 
of late years in the Unitarian denomination, between the conserva- 
tives and radicals on the question of ereed or no creed. Unitarian 
ideas differ very materially from those of even the most liberal 
Swedenborgians, but the great central thought that the Christian 


Church is founded on Love to God and love to man is common to 
all liberal sects, and in that sense all true Christians belong to 
one church and are brothers and co-workers. 

We like Dr. Barrett’s broad spirit, but cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Giles are less at issue with him than he thinks, 
for their idea that sects are necessary is only the expression of the 
truth, that some organization for religious instruction and work is 
indispensible, and it seems to us that as homes and resting places 
for those who seek the truth and need light and help in their 
search, sects are necessary, but we also believe they may exist with 
all loveand charity, and let us add meekness towards those fellow 
Christians of no sect who prefer and are able to live and work out- 
side the visible church. Sects are schools, and as we send our 
children where we think they will find the best instruction, so the 
more humble Christians and less confident thinkers are apt to seek 
the visible church in the sect which inheritance or preference has 
led them to believe contains for them the most spiritual suste- 
nance and intellectual guidance. Far be it from us to drive them 
untimely into an ‘“‘ invisible church,” which, though warm and liy- 
ing to the few, is cold and lifeless to the many. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
LoNGFELLOW’S PomMs or PuAcHs—lItaly. 3 vols. 
R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 
With this latest collection Prof. Longfellow carries us fairly into 

the land of song, where poetical thoughts should fall as 

“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 

High overarched embower.” 


Boston: James 


Ah !— 
* Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bliihn ?” 
The poet is a catholic collector and the poets of all lands are called 
upon to pay tribute in these dainty volumes to this 


Land of beauty garlanded with pine,” 
where 
A gentle wind from the blue heaven expands 
The myrtle still, and high the laurel stands!” 
The air breathes softi about us, the sky is blue with the blue of 
Italy as we turn the pages, and the yellow Tiber 
“Tiber is beautiful, too, and the orchard slopes and the Anio 
Falling, falling yet, to the ancient lyrical cadence,” 
while 
«There is an isle, kissed by a smiling sea, 
Where all sweet confiuents meet; a thing of heaven, 
A spent aérolite, that well may be 
The missing sister of the starry seven.” 
“ Kennst, du es wohl? Dahin, dahin 
Mocht ich mit dir, du mein Geliebter, ziehn! 

There is no lack of company here, and company of the best, and 
one may feel about him rythmic pulses and sweet and expressive 
tones, even though, as in the piazza of St Mark at midnight, 

“‘Hushed is the music, hushed the hum of voices; 
Gone is the crowd of dusky promenaders.”” 
OUT OF THE QuxEsTION. A Comedy. By William D. Howells. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 

We have already expressed our hearty appreciation of this bright 
trifle as it appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. It is simply a light 
character-piece, but it is in Mr. Howells’ best vein, and to say that 
is to give it no small praise. We are glad to see it in this neat, 
tasteful and convenient form. 


Two Men or Sanpy Bar, A Drama. Boston : 

J. R. Osgood, 1876. 

It is perhaps fortunate forus that we were not called upon to 
notice this drama a few months earlier ; it is not unlikely that we 
would have been guilty of prophesying its success upon the stage. 
Not but that it has plenty of absurdities and weaknesses, that in a 
certain sense it is neither fish, flesh nor fowl, neither comedy, trag- 
edy nor farce; but it has many shrewd and characteristic passages ; 
has some of the peculiarities which haye made Mr. Harte’s pre- 
vious writings popular, and is original enough in its development 
to please many readers. Now that it has failed, we can see in a 
measure why it failed, and are disposed to think that the result 
will be to put its author on the track of success in his next venture 


in the same line. 


By Bret Harte. 


SHAKSPEARN’S TRAGEDY OF MAcBETH. Edited by William J. 
Rolfe. New York: Harper & Bros. 1877. 
Mr. Rolte’s edition ‘‘is the result of a careful collation of the 
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Folio of 1623 with all the modern editions that are of any critical 
value,” with special reference to Horace Howard Furness’ ‘‘ New 
Variorum” edition. His volume contains beside the text, an in- 
troduction, embodying the history of the play, its historical 
sourees and critical comments upon it, and also copious illustra- 
tive and critical notes, which latter occupy fully half of its two 
hundred and sixty pages. Theform is handy, and there are several 
fair though rather worn cuts. 


DEEPHAVEN. By Sarah O. Jewett. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1877. 

Miss Jewett’s sketches of life by the seaside, having already ap- 
peared in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, that cradle where so 
many bright babies are rocked, have caught the attention of the 
public and may be sure of a more general recognition in their col- 
lected form. They are among the best of their class—a very good 
class—they have the smell of the sea about them, and they carry 
their readers among a set of unsophisticated natives, who are be- 
coming more and more difficult to find in their original simplicity. 
We can commend them—the sketches—unreservedly. 


FaRRAR’s LIFE OF CHRIST. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1877. 

We have received parts 5, 6, 7 and 8 of this handsome work, and 
they fully maintain the character made by the earlier numbers. 
The paper is heavy and good, the type is large, fresh and distinct, 
the illustrations are attractive, Dr. Farrar writes clearly what he 
has to say. That what he has to say is founded entirely upona 
different method of interpretation from any which appears to us 
adequate to the work in hand, it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
remark; that the work will give more pleasure to the uncritical 
reader who is not afflicted with Thomas’ questioning spirit than it 
will to the scholar or anxious inquirer, cannot be gainsaid. 


LITERATURE PRIMERS.—PHiInoLoay. John Peile. Cuasstcan 
GrocRApny. H. F. Tozer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Tozer takes.up the several geographical divisions of the 
classical period separately, defines their boundaries and relation- 
ships, and gives brief topographical descriptions. The book is 
very usoful as it is, but it seems a pity that a simple map had not 
been prepared and slipped into a pocket in the cover. 

In his Philology, Mr. Peile gives a great deal of useful informa- 
tion upon the formation, growth and diversification of language, 
starting with the theory, ‘‘Speech is the development, through 
imitation, of a capacity of man—the capacity of making a noise” 
— supplementing it with the condition ‘‘there is no necessary con- 
nection between the sound and the thing signified thereby.”” The 
eye is greatly aided in rapid reference by the judicious use of a ya- 
riety of type through the body of the work. 


Sctiencr Lecrurns. Soura KENSINGTON—TEOHNICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. Prof. Roscoe. MANoHEsTER--WHY THE EAaRTH’s CHEM- 
ISTRY IS AS IT 1s. J. Norman Lockyer. THE SuccESSION OF 
LIFE ON THE Harts. Prof. W. C. Williamson. 

The last three of their useful science pamphlets sent us by Mac- 
millan & Co. well sustain the interest of the series. That of Prof. 
Roscoe is the more practical, and deals with the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid and alkali. The others are more general in their 
scope, and more generally interesting, that of Mr. Lockyer deal- 
ing with astronomical chemistry as learned through the use of the 
spectroscope, and the relation of nebule meteors and comets tothe 
better known celestial bodies, and that of Prof. Williamson briefly 
rehearsing the successive geologic changes in the earth’s surface 
with the changing animal and vegetable life upon it. Mr. William- 
son is not an evolutionist, while he frankly confesses that there are 
many facts which tend to give color and support to the theory of 
evolution. 


HARPER'S HALF-HOUR SERIES.—THE Lirn, TIMES AND CHARAO- 
TER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Rt. Hon. E. H. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, M. P. 

This is a lecture delivered before the ‘‘ Ashford Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute,” and seems to have been specially intended to reverse the 
charaeter given to the Protector in two plays recently acted in Lon- 
don, one written by Mr. Wills, and the other by Tom Taylor and 
Charles Reade. Mr. Knatchhbull-Hugessen has studied his subject 
with some care and enters the lists with a vigorous defence of his 
hero. 

PICTURES FROMITALY. SKETCHES BY Boz AND AMERICAN Norss. 
Charles Dickens. Harper & Brothers. 

The admirable illstrations by Thomas Nast and Arthur B. Frost 
should make this reprint and household edition of Dickens find 
ready purchasers. » The Sketches by Boz and American Notes are 
very familiar, The “ Pictures from Italy ” we think are less known, 


but are very concise and graphic, and the whole volume contains an 
amount of fun, humor, pathos and observation, which will keep it 
from ever becoming trite or unwelcome to the genuine admirer of 
Dickens. 


THE Atlantic Monthly Index, published by the Cambridge Press, 
has been compiled with much care, and comprises all articles, from 
the establishment of the magazine in 1857 up to 1876. It is very 
interesting as a record of the literary labor expended upon one 
periodical. Beside the general index of articles contributed, there 
is a special index of authors and their works, and many anonymous 
articles are credited to their proper authors. The hard workers 
are easily distinguished and the breadth and ability of the various 
writers may be estimated by a glance at the number and titles of 
their contributions. 

WEAVERS AND WEFT, or, ‘‘LOVYE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 
By Miss Braddon. Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

The conclusion of this novel is the only pleasant thing about it 
and we are sadly tired of Miss Braddon’s melodramatic subjects. 
She often treats them with more skill and vigor than are evident 
in this disagreeable story of plots and counter plots, and eyen her 
admirers would scarcely read many such products of her pen. 


THE PLAINS OF THE GREAT WEST. By Col. Dodge. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1877. 

A general synopsis of this book is given in an introduction by 
William Blackmore, who emphasizes the now common strictures 
upon the policy of the United States in its treatment of the Indians. 
Colonel Dodge is a soldier and puts the breezy freshness of his 
Western experience into his book. The deseription of the plains is 
very interesting and instructive to the general reader. This com- 
prises about a third of the volume. The next division is mainly 
interesting to sportsmen, and is taken up with a description of 
various kinds of game—buffalo, deer, elk ete., with valuable infor- 
mation and instruction for camping and hunting. The final por- 
tion of the book is devoted to an account of the Indian tribes in 
the great West, and is more painful than pleasant. In many ways 
the Indians seem on a par with the most savage and lawless tribes 
of Africa and Asia, and civilization must take ages to reach them 
if they survive the process, which is extremely doubtful and 
scarcely to be desired. 

THE STAR AND THE CLOUD. By the Hon. Mrs. Charles Hobart, 
author of ‘*The Changed Cross.” New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. : 

The poetry of this book is better than the theology which we can 
not indorse. The complete submission of the will and the trust in 
a supernatural deliverer from sin is the lesson inculcated in 
the poem of the ‘‘Star,” which is said, however, to be taken from 
a dream ofa century ago. It is certainly not in accordance with 
what we consider the best philosophy and faith of the present 
day, wherein the will is the most powerful factor, and deliverance 
from sin to be sought in the education of the conscience into health- 
ful action and honest work. The evidence of a true Christian life 
in our day is to be found in active work rather that in passive faith, 
and nothing will raise us from the slough of despond but an earnest 
effort to escape it and a strong pull of the will when we are in it. 
The allegory of the ‘‘Cloud” is exceedingly pretty and full of the 
delicate sentiment and imagery of the German idea, from which it 
is adapted. 


ANNE WARWICK. A Novel. 
Brothers. 

Fairly good novels are common now-a-days, and unless a book is 
really remarkable, it is hard to characterize it, without telling the 
story and spoiling the pleasure of most novel readers. Premising 
that ‘‘Anne Warwick” is not an exceptional book, we find it written 
in a good, natural style, and showing earnestness of purpose and 
some depth of experience and insight. The characters are real 
people and their lives are gonuine and worthy of record; the man 
and woman to whom somewhat peculiar but perfectly possible 
trials come, are possessed of strong natures and haye an inherent 
nobility which enables them to conquer all difficulties, and bring 
their lives into harmony and the book to a happy conclusion, which 
will be grateful and perhaps useful to the readers. 


Norau’s Love T'rst. By Mary Cecil Hay. Harper & Brothers. 
What can we say of the Irish heroine of this charming novel, but 
that she is unique and lovely in her simplicity and unworldliness. 
Her loyalty to her home in Ireland is delightful, for the old man- 
sion is marked by nothing but poverty and a miserly old grand- 
father. ‘The descriptions of Irish life are interesting, and the trials 
of this beautiful Irish lassie of gentle birth are told with much humor 


By Georgiana M. Craik. Harper & 
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and pathos. We can almost see the old jaunting-car crossing the 
bogs with ‘‘ Mr. Bull” and ‘‘ Miss Paddy,” while the ‘‘young English- 
man” keenly enjoys the sweet maidenliness of the uneducated 
girl, who has such quickness of perception and such entire ignor- 
ance of the world. The action of the story is quick and natural, 
and the interest is well sustained from the first to the last page. 


He witt Comr. ByS.H. Tyng, Jr., D.D. New York: Mucklow 
&Simon. 1877. 

This is a book that might have been written two hundred years 
ago with some reason, but it is difficult to see how it could be writ- 
ten to-day by any one who had not slept during the interval and 
wakened without the least consciousness of what had been going on 
in Biblical criticism since. Addressed however to those who never 
read anything but Church books, and never think for themselves, 
it may even now find an audience, for alas! this is a very large 
class. It still seems safe to presume upon the existence of a vast 
number of people whose eyes are closed to everything which reason 
or experience or science or spirituality teaches. We presume the 
author does not reckon without his host, therefore, in publishing 
this book, which seems to us preposteriously behind the intelli- 
gence of the best, or even of moderately enlightened churchmen. It 
isa courageous appeal to superstition and an old-fashioned heresy of 
literalism in the inspiration of the Seviptures. It is fitted to arouse 
the self-complacency of all blind believers in the Gospel, and to 
make them think themselves the objects of a peculiar protection 
and reward. We have lately read nothing in a decently cultivated 
literary style so hopelessly below the respect of thinking men and 
women. It is arrogant, ignorant and foolish—a pile of words that 
profit nothing to illumine guide and console thoughtful inquiring 
and earnest-minded people of any church. It is conceived in the 
spirit of the middle age. It is mournful that such pious nonsense 
should be popular. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Ipous AND IprAts. With an Essay on Christianity, By Moncure D, Conway. 12mo., 
cloth, pp. 214-137. $1.5). 
LrisureE Hour Series. Atoys. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by Charles T. 
Brooks, 16mo., cloth, pp. 263. $1.25, y 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
BRYAN WALLER Proctor (BARRY CORNWALL). An Autobiographical Fragment and Bio- 
graphical Notes. 12mo., cloth. pp. 306. $2. 
No Name Serres. A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES. l6mo., cloth, pp. 290. $I. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Norra AMERICAN Revirw. May-June. 
BRITISH QUARTERLY. April. 
NEw JERUSALEM MAGAzINE. May. 
BaNnkEgS MAGAZINE. May. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


*« And I smiled to think God’s greatness 
Flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness—His rest.” 


CHILDREN are afraid of being left in the dark; men are afraid of 
not being left in it—LANDOR. 


‘“‘ THERE is a gift that is almost a blow, and there is a kind word 
that is munificence; so mush is there in the way of doing things.” 


“TF any one speaks ill of thee, consider whether he has truth on 
his side; and if so, reform thyself that his censures may not effect 
thee.” 


Nogsopy whois afraid of laughing, and heartily, too, at his friend 
ean be said to have a true and thorough love for him; and on the 
other hand it would betray a sorry want of faith to distrust a friend 
because he laughs at you. Few men, I believe, are much worth 
loving in whom there is not something well worth laughing at.— 
JuLIuSs HARE. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet, 
In lane, highway or open street— 


That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of Love 
As broad as the blue sky above; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish all are sorrows vain; 
That death itself shall not remain; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 


Yet, if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day, 


And we, on divers shores now cust, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s home at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this 
Yet one word more: They only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 


Who will not count it true that Loye, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that, in it we live and moye, 


And one thing further, make him know 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego— 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, and with curses rife— 
That this 1s blessing, this ts life, 
RIcHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


No MAN can safely go abroad that does not love to stay at home; 
no man can safely speak that does not willingly hold his tongue; 
no man can safely govern that would not cheerfully become sub- 
ject; no man can safely command that has not truly learned to 
obey ; and no man can safely rejoice but he that has the testimony 
of a good conscience.—THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


THE MAN O’ AIRLIE. 


Ou, there above, yon heather hill 
Where footfa’ comes but rarely, 
There is a house they point out still, 

Where dwelt the man of Airlie, 
He wore a coat 0’ hodden gray, 

His hand was hard wi’ labor, 
But still he had a hamely way 

O’ standin’ by his neighbor. 


His burly laugh made men rejoice, 
His words the neighbors guided ; 

But little bairnies loved his yoice 
And in his smile confided: 

The words to-day that left his lip 
Became a deed to-morrow, 

Hout, man, the friendship of his grip 
Would lift the heart 0’ sorrow. ' 


He was na’ loud, he was na’ proud, 
He lacked in larnin sairly, 

And yet ye’d pick him frae a crowd, 
The honest man of Airlie. 

His wealth it was na’ in his land, 
It was na’ in the city; 

A mint o’ honor was his hand, 
His heart a mine 0’ pity. 


He’s dead and gane, this prince o’ Fife, 
Mute is his burly laughter ; 

But ah! the music of his life 
That bides wi’ us lang after. 

His memory lives, the man may die 
That lingers bright and lovin’, 

Just like a star lost frae the sky, 
Whose ray survives his ruin. 


THERE is in Paris a vast establishment—the most extensive of its kind 
in the world—where the imitation of pearls, diamonds, and precious 
stones generally, is carried on with all the skill which modern ingenuity 
renders possible. The sand, upon which the whole art depends, is found 
in the forests of Fountainebleau. False pearls are lined with wax and 
scales of the roach and dace, which have to be stripped from the fish 
while living in order to retain the peculiar hue. The setting is always of 
real gold, and the fashion of the newest kind, 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


TAKE care, Mr. Blaine! A bullisa plucky animal, and powerful 
in a china-shop; but he is no match for a locomotive.—Orange 
Journal. . 


Mr. Moopy says the world is a wreck, and the only thing to do 
is to drive the life-boat through the hissing waves and saye the 
passengers.—Interior. 


WE do not pay for articles except under special contract. Our 
‘‘usual terms,’’ to which correspondents frequently refer, are grati- 
tude and glory. We give the gratitude, and divide the glory with 
the writer.—Methodist. 


THE three Barclay Street gamblers, who are among the most 
notorions thieves at cards in the country, get off with a fine of $250 
each; the complainant, whom they robbed, gets off with ten days’ 
imprisonment in the House of Detention.— Tribune. 


THE writer, while in New Orleans a few weeks since, visited both 
the ‘‘ Packard” and ‘‘ Nicholls’’ Legislatures, and was surprised 
to find acting as Secretary of the Senate of the latter, a full-blooded 
negro, who was represented by the Senators as being one of the 
most useful, well-informed, and thoroughly competent officers that 
had ever officiated in that capacity in Louisiana. He enjoyed the 
entire confidence and respect of every member of the Senate.— 
Harpers’ Weekly. 


Iv is very easy to backslide. Nearly all the saints of the Bible 
backslid. Abraham did when he lied to the king of Egypt; Moses 
did at the rock of Horeb; Elijah got cold when he fled from Jeze- 
bel and sat under the juniper tree; Baalim and David backslid 
atrociously ; Jonah and Peter are conspicuous examples of back- 
sliding. Ah! what frail vessels hold the grace of God! What 
common clay forms the material of the temple of the Holy Spirit ! 
—Pucific Methodist. 


THE Unitarian pulpit, reposing greatly upon highly endowed in- 


dividuals who are contradicting the past, the personality of the 


speakers comes into the discourse, and the oration abounds in the 
first personal pronoun. Upon some of the pages of Channing a 
score of capital “‘I’s’’? may be counted. The sermons of almost all 
this school of men are dotted over with this mark of the speaker. 
It is not the ‘“‘I”’ of egotism, but the ‘“‘ego” of one who does not 
speak in the name of a philosophy, but in the name of an individ- 
ual out alone ona career. Inspiration not having been all formu- 
lated and closed up in the opinion of the Unitarian, he comes for- 
ward with ‘“‘my thought” and ‘this is the way the thing lies to 
me.” ‘*To you, hearer, it may lie otherwise” is the meaning of 
the. expression.— Alliance. 


DEAN STANLEY seems to think hezhas struck out a new plan of 
reformation—which is to regenerate Christianity, instead of regen- 
erating sinful men. He would fain have old-fashioned Christianity 
lower its tone, and broaden its comprehension, till it had fairly 
embraced not only all sorts and conditions of men, but all sorts 
and conditions of thinkers. The Church with him must be broad 
envugh for any creed; and then, mirabile dictu, heresy and dissent 
will cease. Infidels of any notoriety, and even pantheists, must be 
folded in her maternal embraces, and then at last she will be illus- 
triously and immeasurably catholic. 

As we said before, we have no inclination to canonize Calvin, or 
Bossuet, or Dort’s once triumphant synod. But we are quite un- 
able to give Voltaire and Rousseau and Spinoza a niche ecclesiasti- 
eal. If the Dean thinks that all which has hitherto been regarded 
as at least tolerable Christian theology has become effete or dead— 
or at least deserves to be treated as if it were so—then he had bet- 
ter make a collection of the works of his new saints, Voltaire, 


Rousseau, and Spinoza, and commend it as a substitute for the New 


Testament of times gone by.—Churchman. 


OnE definition of true economy is, good management, or, that 
enlightened judgment, by which a person obtains the most benefit 
from a certain outlay of money. IfI buy a pair of boots for $5, 
and they last but a third as long as a pair for which I pay $10, the 
$5 pair are the dearest, and the pair which cost the most are the 
most economical. The same simple rule holds good regarding dry 
goods, clothing, or almost any article of universal wear or con- 
sumption. ; 

A spirit of false economy has been engendered during he period 


a 


of ‘hard times.” For instance, people have been led to purchase 
inferior food, fuel, hats, boots, and other articles of clothing, be- 
cause they could get them for less money than better articles would 
cost; and thus they sacrificed real economy to present convenience. 

It is a short-sighted policy, however, which manages only for 
present necessities. A really economical, prudent buyer of any- 
thing will look to the amount of service it is likely to afford him for 
the price he pays, and he recognizes the truth of the old maxim, 
“‘Penny-wise, pound-foolish.”—Commercial Bulletin. 


WE do not know if it is possible for a man to understand a sensi- 
tive, high-spirited woman’s reluctance to ask for money, because 
he can’t put himself in her place. It would require an impossible 
stretch of the the imagination for him to conceive what his feelings 
would be if he were compelled to ask somebody when he wanted a 
new hat, or coat, or pair of shoes. Perhaps he might be able to 
approximate to something near her state of mind if he could recall 
his abject terror, when, as a boy, he approached his father to crave 
the boon of a few extra dollars. A lady suid tous: ‘I have lain 
awake half the night, dreading the stern necessity of asking my 
husband for money next day.” Another said: ‘If I was absolute 
mistress of even the paltry sum of one bundred dollars a year, so 
that I could spend it without feeling responsible to anybody, I 
should feel that a great weight had been lifted off me.” A wife 
who does her share of work for the family, and by careful manage- 
ment and contriving adds to the common fund, is entitled to her 
share of the profits, and the division should be justly and cheer- 
fully made by the head of the firm, as with any other partner. If 
women were so recognized and trusted, many whose souls are now 
tormented about the vexed question of their “rights” would be 
contented, happy ‘‘ keepers at home.’”’-—Toledo Blade. 


ECONOMIC ART IN TWO CHAPTERS, 
: I. 


‘‘The most genuine delight I ever experienced,” said a lady un- 
accustomed to skilful household management, ‘‘ was on seeing the 
naked bones of a piece of meat which had served three meals, first 
as roast, then sliced cold, and finally as hash, the cook having lit- 
erally picked the bones. I felt.as if my horizon had suddenly en- 
larged. It was beautiful. I waved her to take them away, saying: 
‘They have done what they could.’ "—New York World. 


II, 


“Cook,” said I again, and the excellent of the earth wheeled 
around, fronted with that platter of bones; ‘‘you understand me, 
cook. When I said ‘they have done what they could,’ I spoke pro- 
phetically. Soup, to-day, cook, and steak—but of the latter hardly 
more than half the usual quantity will be needed, on account of the 
delicious, nutritious extract to constitute the first course.” O, that 
day’s dinner was all my fancy had painted. It was high-tide in 
the tureen—at first—and the quality to correspond. Only the in- 
itiated will guess. The soup had a flavor of carrot, turnip, and 
onion, as'if one small of each chopped fine, had been simmered well 
with the bones of the roast, which had yielded an ample stock; and 
there also mingled a hint of an herb or two, along with the ordinary 
Seasonings; also, I suspect some pieces of bread had been dissolved 
in it, which had thickened and enriched it a trifle more; then, after 
the straining, two or three spoonfuls of rice or pearl barley, or 
some such thing, had been added and cooked very soft. That was 
our soup; let those who want a better seek and not find. While 
we were occupied with it, cook broiled the steak, which came to 
our plates crisp and hissing, with all its juices pent in. 

It happened that my friend, Mrs. Undomestic, dropped in and par- 
took of our dinner; and on the way back to the parlor, she said 
with a half sigh, throwing her arm around me, ‘“ Your husband is 
prospering so in his business, dear. Now I cannot afford even two 
courses.” When I told her that soup had cost less than the sum of 
six cents, ‘‘the horizon of her eyes suddenly enlarged.”’ All I have 
to add is, that those bones lie buried at the roots of the grape-vine 
and are doing what they can still.— Watehman. 


A proposat to reduce the week from seven days to flye, and further, to 
re-name the days, is enunciated in the last volume of the transactions of 
the Royal Society of Victoria. The new names are to be—Oneday, Two- 
day, Threeday, Fourday and Goodday. The author, Mr. H. K. Rusden, 
alleges that “ the week itself was actually altered by the Romans, Greeks 
and many other peoples: and, in. fact, as there is no record of any at- 
tempt to alter the week having ever failed, the allegation of impractica- 
bility is so far proyed to be utterly baseless,” 
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HEARTH AND HOME. 


SPRING SEWING. 
BY RIPPLE. 


How bright the sun does shine to-day, 
How green the grass is growing, 
But I can only sit and sigh 
Beside my pile of sewing: 
For all the things the children need 
Is really past my showing ; 
It seems as if I never should 
Get through this endless sewing, 


~T often rise at early dawn 

When the first cock is crowing, 

And hasten through my morning work 
To sit down to my sewing, 

And here I stitch the whole day long, 
Until—the daylight going, 

I cannot see my needle’s eye 
Or yet the work I’m sewing. 


Then John comes in at dinner-time 
And tells how things are growing— 
The rye and buckwheat, corn and oats, 

For these were his Spring sowing ; 
And oft on pleasant afternoons 
The boys and he go rowing ; 
I see them skimming o’er the lake 
As I do my Spring sewing. 


And by and by I know he’ll say 
The grass is fit for mowing, 

And then how sweet will smell the hay 
As Isit at my sewing! 

And merry songs the boys will sing 
While they the corn are hoeing, 

Though ’neath the shade it oft indeed 
Is far more pleasant sewing. 


How easy things appear to grow— 
The other day ’twas snowing, 

And even then I tried to get 
Ahead of my Spring sewing, 

And now before it half is done 
The roses will be blowing, 

And then on top of all this pile 
Will come my Summer sewing. 


John frowns and says, that too much time 


On dress I am bestowing; 

He can’t see why I’m never through 
This everlasting sewing ; 

He says that since machines were made 
The women folks are gro wing 

More fond of frills and furbelows 
And fancy kinds of sewing. 


I’m sure our children dress as plain 
As any that are going, 

And for myself, the neighbors say 
I’m very quick at sewing; 

It’s well enough for John to talk 
While he the seed is throwing, 

But rain and sun will never aid 
His wife to do her sewing. 


He eats and sleeps and by the fire 
Smokes while the logs are glowing, 

And wonders why I have not done 
Like him all my Spring sewing: 

And then the man up in the moon 
Looks down at me so knowing, 

As if he saw what John can’t see, 
The difference in our sewing, 


No one need think that I complain, 
For I am only showing 

Its useless ever to expect 
A mother to cease sewing ; 

John says the farm is doing well, 
That not a cent he’s owing; 

He never dreams of course how much 
I save with all my sewing. 


But when he gathers in his crops 
While Autumn winds are blowing, 
No shirts or pants I'll store away, 
With all my Springtide sewing; 
But like grim signals of distress 
Upon the clothes line fiowing, 
Will flutter in the dismal rain 
The remnants of my sewing. 


INTO THE SUNSHINE. 


“T wisn father would come home.” 

The voice that said this had a troubled tone, and the face 
that looked up was very sad. 

“Your father will be angry,” said an aunt who was sitting 
in the room with a book in her hand. ‘The boy raised him- 
self from the sofa, where he had been lying in tears for half 
an hour, and with a touch of indignation in his voice, ans- 
wered: 

“He'll be sorry, not angry. Father never gets angry.” 

For a few moments the aunt looked at the boy half-curi- 
ously, and let her eyes fall again upon the book that was in 
her hand. The boy laid himself down upon the sofa again, 
and hid his face from sight. 

“ That’s father, now!” He started up after the lapse of 
nearly ten minutes, as the sound of a bell reached his ears, 
and went to the room door. He stood there for a little while, 
and then came slowly back, saying with a disappointed air: 
“Tt isn’t father. I wondew what keeps him so late. O! I 
wish he would come !” 

“You seem anxious to get deeper into trouble,” remarked 
the aunt, who had been only in the house for a week, and 
who was neither very amiable, nor very sympathizing toward 
children. The boy’s fault had provoked her, and she con- 
sidered him a fit subject for punishment. 

“T believe, Aunt Phebe, that you'd like to see me whipped,” 
said the boy a little warmly. “But you won't.” 

“T must confess,” replied Aunt Phebe, “that I think a lit- 
tle wholesome discipline of the kind you:speak of would not 
be out of place. If you were my child I am very sure you 
wouldn’t escape.” e 

“T’m not your child ; I don’t want to be. Father’s good, 
and loves me.” 

“Tf your father is so good, and loves you so well, you 
must be a very ungrateful, or a very inconsiderate boy. His 
goodness doesn’t seem to have helped you much.” 

“Hush, will you!” ejaculated the boy, excited to anger by 
this unkindness of speech in his aunt. 

“Phebe!” It was the boy’s mother who spoke now for 
the first time. In an undertone she added—‘ You are 
wrong. Richard is suffering quite enough, and you are do- 
ing him harm rather than good.” 

Again the bell rang, and again the boy left his seat on the 
sofa, and went to the sitting-room door. 

It’s father !” and he went gliding down stairs. 

« Ah, Richard!” was the kindly greeting, as Mr. Gordon 
took the hand of his boy. ‘But what’s the matter, my son? 
You don’t look happy.” 

«Won't you come inhere?” And Richard drew his father 
into the library. Mr. Gordon sat down, still holding Rich- 
ard’s hand. 

“You are troubled, my son; what has happened 

The eyes of Richard filled with tears as he looked into 
his father’s face. He tried to answer but his lips quivered. 
Then he turned away, and opening the door of the cabinet, 
brought out the fragments of a broken statuette, which had 
been sent home only the day before, and set them on a table 
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before his father, over whose countenance came instantly 


a shadow of regret. 
“Who did this, my boy ?” was asked in an even voice. 
“T did it.” 
““ How ?” 


“TI threw my ball in there once—only once in forgetful- 


ness.” 


A little while Mr. Gordon sat controlling himself, and col- 


lecting his disturbed thoughts. Then he said cheerfully : 


“ What is done, Richard, can’t be helped. Put the broken 
pieces away. You have had trouble enough about it, I can 
see, and reproof enough for your thoughtlessness, so I shall 


not add a word to increase your pain.” 


“O father!” and the boy threw his arms about his father’s 


neck. ... 

Five minutes later, and Richard entered the sitting-room 
with his father. Aunt Phebe looked up for two shadowed 
faces, but she did not see them. She was puzzled. 

“That was very unfortunate,” she said, a little while after 
Mr. Gordon came in. “It was such an exquisite work 
of art.” 

Richard was leaning against his father when his aunt said 
this. Mr. Gordon only smiled, and drew his arms closely 
around his boy. 

“Mrs. Gordon threw upon his sister a look of warning, 
but it was mnheeded. 

“I think Richard was a very naughty boy.” 

“We have settled all that, Phebe,” was the mild but firm 
answer of Mr. Gordon; “and it is one of our rules to get 
into the sunshine as quick as possible.”—Central Christian 
Advocate, : 


THE BOY THAT LAUGHS. 


I Know a funny little boy, 
The happiest ever born; 

His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn, 


I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan; 

But how he laughed! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny bone ? 


There’s sunshine in each word he speaks, 
His laugh is something grand; 

Its ripples overrun his cheeks, 
Like waves on snowy sand. 


He laughs the moment he awakes, 
And till the day is done ; 

The school-room for a joke he takes, 
His lessons are but fun. : 


No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him ery; 
He’s worth a dozen boys I know, 
Who pout, and mope, and sigh. 
—GEORGE CoorzR. 
—________ 


How To HANDLE ENGRAYINGS.—Every one ‘‘ who possesses engravings 
which are neither framed nor bound in yolumes is probably aware how 
dangerous it is to show them to any but a very few exceptionally careful 
people. One of the most eminent engravers of the English school had a 
fine collection of proofs which he hardly dared to show to his acquaint- 
ances, and he used to say that he very seldom met with any one who 
could or would hold a print so as not to injure the paper in some degree. 
What people generally do when they get hold of a print is to break the 
paper either by taking it up with one hand only, on one side, when the 
weight of the paper is enough to cause a break, or else by seizing it in 
such a way as to produce a hollow about the thumb, the edges of the hol- 
low being fractures in the substanee of the paper... . The proper way 
to hold a print is to take it with both hands, and the thumb and fore- 
finger of each hand, placing them at half the height of the paper. In this 
way the paperis so held that its weight will not crease itself, and it is al- 
most impossible to crease paper with thumb and forefinger only.” So 
says Mr, Hamerton in the “ Portfolio,” 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HINTS CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION. 


WHENEVER the question arises in my thoughts, as it often does: 
‘« How are the dead raised up and with what body do they come ?” 
I find that however far and whatever the way I seek, I return al- 
ways to the old answer given by the Apostle Paul, ‘‘The body is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is a nat- 
ural body and there is a spiritual body.” . Here, it seems to me, is 
the best reply to our question and especially to its long vexed and 
always perplexing form, that eoncerning the resurrection of Jesus; 
the faith in which resurrection was the great impulse to the spread 
of Christ’s gospel, the faith in which was the sustaining power of 
Christ’s followers under the severest persecutions, the faith in 
which has uplifted myriad souls during the past eighteen centuries 
with the conviction that the grave has forever lost its victory, and 
that death is swallowed up in life. 

Examine what Paul says about the resurrection, and particular- 
ly the rising of Christ from the dead; it is the earliest testimony in 
the Christian records to the great event, written, so far as we can 
learn, only about twenty-five years after Christ’s crucifixion. 

The Apostle had heard from the disciples that Jesus had risen 
the third day after his death and had appeared five times to his 
followers. Furthermore, he claimed that Christ had appeared to 
himself also. But how? Evidently not in the natural body which 
had been laid away in the grave. Flesh and blood could not in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven, or that which is corruptible inherit 
incorruption. The whole of the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians and the beginning of the fifth chapter of the 
second epistle to the same people, shows that Paul did not think 
of Christ’s resurrection body as the one which had been crucified. 
Examine slowly the account of the view he had had of his risen 
Lord, and it becomes wholly clear that he did not claim to 
have seen Jesus with his physical vision. Remember, he tells us 
of frequent ‘‘ visions and revelations” granted to him. Once he 
went up to Jesusalem by ‘‘ revelation,” when greatly excited by the 
opposition his preaching had met there. Once he was ‘exalted in- 
to the third heavens” and whether he was in the body or out of 
it, he could not tell, and there he had heard words he might not 
repeat. And at the time of his conversion, it was he alone who 
had beheld the glorious vision of the Christ in the heavens. These 
experiences were all with senses other than those of the physical 
organism. I am not ready to say that what Paul saw and heard 
were the projection of the images and sounds of his excited brain, 
for none of us, however wise, can tell what things would be revealed 
were the depths of the unseen world in which we live diselosed. 
History is full of inexplicable phenomena to him whom reasons 
merely from the known laws of the Universe. There are more 
things in heaven and on the earth than are dreamed of by any man 
of science or philosophy. Without discussing that matter now, how- 
ever, I claim only that Paul’s experiences, whatever else they may 
have been, were not those of the external senses; and claiming that, 
Iclaim further that from what the Apostie says, we have no rea- 
son to conclude that he thought of any of the other of the five re- 
corded appearances of Jesus, after his death, as different from the 
one to himself. In this same fifteenth chapter of first. Corinthians 
all these appearances are referred to in the same connection, and 
in the ninth chapter, where’he answers the reproach that he had 
not seen the Lord, he asserts that he had seen the Lord and bears 
his apostleship by Divine commission. The earliest and most 
trustworthy testimony, therefore, to Christ’s resurrection, is con- 
clusively to the effect that the risen Christ animated a different body 
from that in which he dwelt before his death—a body not visible to 
the eye of outer sense, but to that of a sense within. 

But had these visions any objective value? To many persons, 
under the influence of the tendency of the thought characteristic of 
the Europe and America of to-day, most serious doubts arise. 
Many think that the investigations of the present psychologists 
make it probable, that the frightful mental excitement of the dis- 
ciples caused by the unexpected death of Jesus, the internal conflict 
between their belief in Jesus as the Messiah, who as temporal King 
was to deliver their nation, and their knowledge of his inglorious 
end, and in brief the general tendency of all minds at that time to 
confound the workings of the imagination with the impresssions 
made upon the senses by external objects that these are reason 
sufficient to account for the first facts out of which the later elab- 
orate story of the resurrection grew. I feel strongly the force of 
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this probability, but at the same time, I think he is overbold who 
says he knows that this tendency to make objective the pictures of 
our minds, is a sufficient explanation of all the strange records of 
human and especially of Christ’s history. At the last I am foreed 
to a suspense of judgment. Do we not know that our most import- 
ant life is passed back of our organs of sense? We live, I doubt 
not, in a realm of power and life of which this physical universe is 
but the surface show. Sometimes I think we are more like blind 
men groping under a full noon of light, like deaf men in the midst 
of wondrous sounds, than like the seeing, hearing beings we claim 
to be; and I often feel sure that there wil] come a time when with 
cleansed vision and opened ears, we shall know by clear experience 
things which no earthly eye or ear can discover. Without super- 
stition and with full recognition of the demands present thought 
makes therefore, I am ready to acknowledge that in all probability 
there was a real source whence the immortal inspiration of the early 
church came. I cannot deny that some real objective revelation 
was made soon after the crucifixion, to force the disciples to be- 
lieve that their crucified master was not the prisoner of death, and 
that by this faith, death itself was abolished to them and life and 
immortality brought to light. But after all we do not depend upon 
history for the assurance of our own power over death. He who 
can think of immortality and aspire after an immortal existence, 
he who begins to feel the meaning of the power with which he is 
endowed, isimmortal. I can not prove and Ido not care to prove 
my essential superiority to change and death. My body is but the 
changing robe I weave for myself, and when uplifted by the great 
consclousness of existence I sometimes have, death has for me no 
sting and the grave, Iam sure, can have no real victory. As God 
lives so do we live and shall live. If we but partake of the spirit 
of him who said ‘‘I am the resurrection,” we shall be able by a 
personal inner witness to know how true his saying was. We shall 
gain thereby a conscious, eternal life in which mere physical death 
will be as nothing. C. MoCauLeEy. 


THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURER. 


Rev. JoszepH Cooxr is a dramatist, a poet, a philosopher, but 
not a theologian, yet he is doing our Orthodox friends a great 
deal of good. They think they are listening to sound Orthodoxy, 
but Mr. Cook never appears so awkwardly as when he attempts to 
stand up literally for some Calvinistic tenet in all its baldness— 
some doctrine which the best Orthodox minds have moderated so 
much that Unitarian thinkers can look upon it with considerable 
sympathy, although they may not be able to accept it. . 

When Mr. Cook begins to talk about the Atonement—as he did 
one day before the tabernacle— and declares virtually that God 
does not forgive sin, the sin is actually there, and has got to be 
wiped out by the merits of Christ, he argues his case in the stereo- 
typed way of the newest-fledged Andover student of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, and makes about as much impression upon us. 
We know perfectly well that although God freely forgives our 
sins by the very law of our nature, they cannot be wholly wiped 
out. Their traces must remain as a warning to usin future. Not 
that God remembers them, and must, like a pagan deity, have an 
expiation. He forgets, because we repent and love him. The 
loving mother pardons and forgets, but even the child understands 
that the wrong was there, and is there, only it no longer burdens 
the conscience, after repentance. 

Some parts of Mr. Cook’s address before the tabernacle were 
graphic and noble. Those passages where he spoke of the great 
business and joy of life to be ‘‘the coming nearer to God,” and 
the sublime peace which this acquaintance with him brings us in 
the hour of death. Weremember no address that Mr. Moody has 
made (and he has said a great many good things) which was more 
simple and effective before that vast audience than that part. 

Mr. Cook’s use of Theodore Parker's name has amounted to 
very little in the way of a careful analysis of Mr. Parker’s position. 
Some of his criticisms are very unjust, as when he says that Mr. 
Parker admired but did not adore God. We know of nothing 
more adoring, lover-like, transfixed in joyous ecstacy than many 
of the prayers of Theodore Parker to his God. But tho discus- 
sion has given Mr. Cook a chance to say a great many fine things, 
which his audience all the time supposed were attacks on Mr. 
Parker, but in reality were very good liberal Christianity for his 
hearers. He does it, however, at the expense of Mr. Parker, some- 
times wilfully misrepresenting his ideas; thus for instance when 
he makes Mr, Parker seem to assert that a man maybe a kid~ 


napper and yet be saved—that is, go immediately into happiness, 
when he himself before quotes Mr. Parker as actually saying, 
‘Suppose I am the blackest of sinnors, as Iscariot I betray him, 
or as a New England kidnapper I slay him, and with a life black- 
ened with sin I come to die, still lama child of the infinite God. 
He had authority over the circumstances and peculiarities which 
made me so, and do you not think that he has other circumstances 
and peculiarities to bring me back to Him?” showing plainly that 
Mr. Parker does not believe in the immediate happiness of the 
redeemed, but ina course of probation for all, saint or sinner, 
until they could be saved, 

Then follow the usual smart sayings about Boston and Beacon 
street in regard to their supposed disbelief in sin and punishment, 
on the score of good taste, which Mr. Moody also indulges in, and 
which we are already tired of hearing. The audience, the extreme 
Orthodox part at least, think of course that Mr. Cook is all right 
and Boston and Unitarianism all wrong, when the fact is Mr. Cook 
is a cultivated man and a liberal thinker, not far removed from 
these very Bostonians, only he feels obliged to uphold the ghost of 
Calvinism ; and the only way he can do it is by misrepresenting 
the views of his supposed adversaries, by his strong and illogical 
but eloquent antithesis, which captivates, if not the intellect, the 
large moral sense of his hearers. 

Yet he is doing a good and great work. He has the fervor ofa 
saint, the clear vision of a poet, the dramatic power of a revivalist, 
but he is self-conscious, dogmatic and sensitive. He winces when 
he is hissed by one or two persons in the audience. He flies at 
them, and we are afraid he is going to lose his temper. He is 
too nervous to bea clear thinker or logician, end consequently 
any cool reasoner could get him to the wall. He sees things in 
flashes, but we would after all rather have his intuitions than 
much of other people’s logic. He isa remarkable man, and we 
hope his lectures will leave a permanent impression for good on 
the Orthodox people of Boston and its neighborhood, and widen 
their outlook at Christianity. 


MARTHA P. Lown. 
< 


BURIED. 


We stand upon the churchyard sod and gazu 
Into the grave of our beloved dead; 
We hear the solemn words of prayer and praise; 
We mark the yew trees waving overhead; 
We see the sunshine flicker on the grass— 
The green grass of the graves—and daisies white; 
Adown the lane the village children pass, 
And shyly pause to watch the holy rite. 
Deep in the earth upon the coffin-lid, 
Lies the last gift despairing love could make, 
White, scented blossoms, that must soon be hid 
With all we loved, from eyes and hearts that ache, 
Love, strong as life, was powerless to save; 
We can but strow fresh flowers upon the grave, 


Yet in this grave, tear-moistened and new-made, 
Where we must leave the hapinesss of years, 
May not a worthier sacrifice be laid 
Than even our fairest flowers or wildest tears ? 
If we should bury with the pure white bloom, 
A eberished folly or a secret sin, 
It might make holier the silent tomb, 
Deepen the peace the dead lies folded in. 
Oh, mute, cold grave ! that doth receive our lost, 
And with our lost the offerings of our love, 
Take these things also ; we do count the cost, 
_ And God in heaven doth, looking down, approve. 
Sleep, darling, sleep; pray God that dies with thee 
Which might have parted us eternally | 
—All the Year Round, 


JOTTINGS. 


A REMARKABLE edict of the Chinese government, granting toleration to 
the native Christians, has just been published im consequence of strong 
representations from the French legation. 


On March 21, Mr, Thomas Edward, the Scotch naturalist, was presented 
with a public testimonial of $33 sovereigns in a neat olive wood casket at 
Aberdeen, in the presence of a large assemblage. He did not see fit to 
detail the experiences to which he had been previously subjected in that 
place, 


a — a 
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BaRon GUSTAVE DE RoTHSCHILD’s mansion in Paris is being decorated 
with extraordinarysplendor. One salon of light carved wood, heightened 
with gold, will illustrate episodes from Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered.” 
This work is by M, Henry Levy, and, according to L’ Art, is being done 
with rare taste. 


Tux product of wax inthe United States is stated to be 20,000,000 pounds 
annually and increasing—worth in money at least $6,000,000. Of this 
about $700,000 worth are exported, and about $1,200,000 worth of honey 
also goes abroad. The total product of honey and wax is worth at pres- 
ent in the United States nearly $15,000,000. 


Howarp MissIoN AND Home ror LirTnn WANDERERS.—We are re- 
quested to state that the sixteenth anniversary gathering in behalf of the 
Howard Mission and Home for Little Wanderers will take place at the 
New York Academy of Music, on Thursday, evening, May 10, at 7:30. 
There will be glees and songs by the children under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore HE, Perkins, and addresses by eminent speakers. 


Tuis4s.the way the fashionable Parisian fasts. He searches the sex for 
the finest of turbot; he gets a sterlet from Russia; if salmon be in season 
it also decks his table. The Mediterranean is put into requisition, while 
shell-fish of all kinds, dressed in the most récherché fashion, are put be- 
fore him, the fast winding up with a feast of hot-house and tropical 
fruits, and the most exquisite of preserves and pastry. Yet this is called 
fasting! How sorry he must be when Lent is over! 


At the last annual business meeting of the Unitarian Association it was 
voted that the nominating Committee invite, from the members, nomina- 
tions for officers to be presented for election at the next anniversary. In 
preparing their list of candidates, the committee now invite such nomi- 
nations. Any suggestions may be addressed to 

Rey. J. H. AtuEn, Scribe, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Brookiyn.—Rey. Mr. Chadwick will deliver the last lecture of his 
course on ‘“* Protestant Leaders,” at the Second Unitarian Church next 
Sunday evening at 7:30. The subject for the evening will be ‘‘ Thomas 
Paine: the relation of his Religious Faith to his own and earlier times.” 
As in previous years, Mr. Chadwick’s lectures have attracted much notice 
and haye been well attended. Being never content to speak on any sub- 
ject without careful preparation and study, his hearers are always sure/ 
that no important views of the matter immediately in hand will be over- 
looked. 

JAmus FREEMAN CLARKE delivered in the Music Hall on Sunday evening 
the first of a series of discourses arranged for by the Unitarians, his text 
being, ‘‘ And the disciples were called Christians first at Antioch.’ He 
stated the object of the movement to be the same as that of the Tabernacle 
meetings, “the bringing of men to God through Christ.” So faras we can 
gather from the press report of this disconrse its tendency was to claim 
fora disposition toward the obscuration of definite opinions a merit which 
belongs rather to a wise tolerance on the part of those who yet claim that 
clear thinking is of the greatest importance, 


Boston.—The Moody meetings came to an end on Sunday, the gather- 
ings at each of the meetings, morning, afternoon and evening, according 
to the Globe running up to six or seyen thousand. It is said that suffi- 
cient money has been collected to defray the expenses up to this time, 
and that a fund is now being raised to provide for keeping open the taber- 
nacle for another year. The wonderful drawing power of Mr. Moody is 
shown in his faculty for getting fifty dollar bills out of little girls nine 
years of age. We are inclined to think that from one to ten cents is the 
ordinary yield in such cases in the Sunday school room. 


New Yorx.—Another missionary work has been begun in this city. 
Wong Ching Foo who has recently arrived here addressed a meeting in 
the parlors of Madame Taratski in English, on Monday evening, stat- 
ing that the Chinese people felt very grateful to the Americans for 
sending them missionaries, and wished to send some here in return. 
He took exception to the opinion expressed by the Baptist ministers 
at a meeting recently hold here, that adult heathen who have not had 
the advantage of conversion would meet with eternal damnation, and 
seemed to think that “ our Almighty Father had not intended to take 
care of a few persons and leave countless millions to perish.” Wong 
Ching Foo proposed to address the public on Buddhism next Sunday 
evening and at other times, and “hoped the people would come to hear 
him when he tectured unless they are afraid of being converted.” 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TaBLE.—For sone time a contest has been carried _ 
on in letters to the Norwich Bulletin relative to the correct manner of con- 
verting old style dates into new, It has finally resulted in a manner sat- 
isfactory to all the disputants, they agreeing that the following table is 
correct: 


Seven days must be added to any date from February 24th, 1100, to Feb- 
ruary 23d, 1300. , 


Eight days must be added to any date from February 24th, 1300, to 
February 23d, 1400, 

Nine days must be added to any date from February 24th, 1400, to 
February 23d, 1500, 

Ten days must be added to any date from February 24th, 1500, to Feb- 
ruary 23d, 1700, 

Eleven days must be added to any date from February 24th, 1700, to 
September 2d, 1752. 

To give the correct year in new style, one year must be added to any 
date in old style between the last day of December and the 25th of March. 
For example: Washington was born February 11, 1732, 0.8. 3; and was 
born February 22d, 1733, N. 8. 


THE MaGic Chock ExpLainep.—The “ magic clock,” 
stores consist of a large glass dise, with the hours 
and two brass hands, moving on a pivot at the centre, without any visible 
machinery. The secret is in the counterpoise of the hands, each of 
which has a heavy arrow-point at the long end, and at the short enda 
hollow, round box. In this box are the works of a watch, which are so 
placed as to leave an annular space between them and the circumference 
of the box; and in this space is a counterpoise which is connected with 
the works so as to revolve once in twelve hours for the hour hand, and 
once in an hour for the minute hand ; the revolution of the counterpoise 
inside the box shifts the centre of gravity of the hand, so as to give the 
hand successively the necessary direction. Thus when the counterpoise 
is the farthest from the axis, it brings the centre of gravity opposite the 
arrow-point, and the hand will point upward to 12 3 When, on the con- 
trary, the counterpoise is between the axis and the arrow point, the cen- 
tre of gravity will be there and the arrow will point downward to 6. In 
the intermediate sideward position of this revolving counterpoise the cen - 
tre of gravity of the whole will be displaced sideways, and the hand point 
at 8, 9,10, or 2, 3, 4, according to the shifting. This clock was patented 
in this country on September 1, 1874, by Henry Robert, a clockmaker of 
Paris, France. Lately Mr. Robert has considerably improved on the 
plan, especially by using very light and very heavy metals in combination, 
so as to have a sufficient contrast in weight for obtaining the right effect, 
The hidden counterpoise, moving in the hollow box, is of platinum, so as 
to take up as little room as possible, and the hand with its arrow-point is 
of aluminum, the lightest known metal. —Hyr, 


Mr. GLADsTonE’s restless activity is the subject of a playful paragraph 
in Truth, Mr. Labouchére’s paper. The editor says: “The following has 
come into my hands: ‘A day of My Life.’ By an Old Eton Boy. Rose at 
six. Read Blue Book on Turkish affairs. Went to early service at St, 
Andrew’s, Wells street. Back to breakfast. Read the papers, and wrote 
several letters in reply to misstatements contained therein. Went through 
my correspondence. Replied to fifty-two letters, some of the answers 
being intended for publication ; the subj ects—vaccination, capital punish- 
ment, Plumstead Common, Chureh Disestablishment, the position of ser- 
geants in the army, the spread of ritualism, and the income tax, Wrote 
a letter to the Times in answer to Sir Wummond Bulft’s criticisms upon 
my Speech in the House last night. Hurried down to the Mansion House 
and delivered a speech on ‘ Art Needlework ;’ called at Dr. Parker’s Tem- 
ple on my way back, and spoke for an hour on the relations between ‘ Pew 
and Pulpit.’ Lunched at home. Wrote an article on « Current Theology 2 
for the Nineteenth Century. Ran off to Lady Strawberryleaf’s matineé 
musigale. Looked in at two or three art collections on my way baek, 
Wrote a chapter for my next pamphlet, ‘ Blazing Bulgaria.’ Went down 
to the House and asked Northeote a few questions. Received a deputa- 
tion on the opium traffic in the lobby. Dined with Blandeyille and Hearty- 
tone, and consulted with them as to the future policy of the party with 
regard to Russia. Went to Burlington House and spoke for half an hour 
on Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. Back to the Commons, and made a 
two hours’ speech on the Eastern Question, Hurried away toa gathering 
in connection with the midnight meeting movement, and delivered a 
brief address. Then home, wrote another chapter of my pamphlet. Read 
the sixth book of the ‘ Iliad.’ Glaneed through two or three new theo- 
logical works, drank a glass of water, and went to bed.” 
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Divine promise. Its p 
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First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
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[N SURANCE COMPANY, 
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This Company insures rOper ty, against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
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SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 
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Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414377 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,282 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stouks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 

TOS - sh. ne Gere ERD ake crates oon, OUSAUO0: 
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Ayer’s 
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ing can restore the hair where the 
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ing the hair with a pasty sediment, it 
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from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances 
which make some preparations dan- 
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HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desir- 
able. Containing neither oil nor 
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Prepared by Dr, J. C. Ayer & Co., 
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TO CONSUMPTIVES 


Consumption, that scourge of humanity, is the great 
dread of the human family, in all civilized countries. 

I feel confident that I am in possession of the only sure, 
infallible Remedy—now known to the profession—for the 
positive and speedy cure of that dread disease, and its un- 
welcome concomitants, viz., Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Nervous Debility, §c., d-c. Twenty-eight years’ experience, 
as a busy practitioner, in the best Consumption Hospitals 
of the Old and New World, has taught me the value of this 
Medicine in the cure of all Throat and Lung Complaints. 

Those suffering with consumption or any of the above 
maladies, by addressing me, giving symptoms, they shall 
be putin possession of this great boon, without charge, and 
shall have the benefit of my experience in thousands of 
cases successfully treated. Full directions for prepara- 
tion and use, and all necessary advice and instructions for 
successful treatméat at your own home, will be received 
by you by return mail, free of charge, by addressing 
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Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company. on the first day of 


January, 187 
Cash Capital . si 3 c 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . s A 243,402 24 
Net Surplus 5 c é . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASHIN IBANKSss, aisles onic tiamoteaas| eaaeiteals $342,311 22 
BONDS*AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,453 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 00 
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1,858,464 68 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUBP)............. 286, 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) = 185,433 00 
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(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
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PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
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Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES, 
CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY, 1377 $212,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 
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J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
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WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 
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MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. 
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Praise Meetings, Noon Meetings, Tabernacle Meetings, and 
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SHINING RIVER, 35c. 
GOOD NEWS, 35c. 
CHORAL PRAISE, 25c. 


THE SCHOOL SONG BOOK, $.60. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, $1. 
THE ENCORE, $.75. 


For High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Colleges. 
First class Books. The last is also for Singing Schools, 
and the first is for Female Voices. 


STAINER & BARRETT’S 
. DICTIONARY or MUSICAL TERMS. 


This magnificent Encyclopedia daily increases in favor. 
Best book of reference published. Price, $5.00. 


Hither book mailed, post-tree, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C,H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, Philadelphia, 


STEARNS & BEALE, 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Between Broadway and Nassau. Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. 


THE 


(Shildhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 
bz EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 


Tn Cloth, 75 cents. 
Will be mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 


Address, Publisher of Inquirer, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS 


WM. P. BEALE. 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for ®1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for 81.50. 
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This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with a flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, be- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 


I. Itis simple, strong, and easily useu. 

2, Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 

3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 

4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 


47 LAFAYETTE Puacr, New York. 


“‘Sulphuret Oil of Roses,’’—An External Remedy, 
almost miraculous in its effect. By absorption it eradi- 
cates Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, Nervousness and 
Throat Diseases. Sufferers failing to give this remedy a 
trial do themselves positive injustice. Price, 14 oz., 50 cts. ; 
2 0z., $3.00. FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Proprietors, 30 
Franklin St., Boston. s@-N. B.—An Energetic Agent 
wanted in each Town. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fira 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


¢ Mail. 


WARRANTED. 
Sample (*®3.50.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “ BEST.” 
Agents Wante1. 
A. H. Singer, 


()VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


[Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Ideakizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St, ° 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CQ 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearin 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MISEITT 


Oi a.0in Si Seda sD pa Biles We 


English Brussels, Three Ply and Ingrain; also, Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete., very cheep, 
AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


s@- SEND FOR PBICE LIST. wy 


J. A. BENDALL. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address ali mail matter should be sent. 


To-pay our Philadelphia neighbors purpose to get out 
the big drum and open their Permanent Exhibition, to 
which we wish the most abundant success. We confess we 
cannot see any great hope for it excepting as a great bazaar, 
and as such it can hardly avoid taking on too much the 
color of a purely mercantile undertaking, but we can imag- 
ine that our neighbors have felt somewhat lonely in the 
isolation to which the termination of the late successful 
show condemned them, and are willing to pay something 
handsome for the privilege of continuing a vital connection 
with the world at large. We all owe them a great debt, and 
should only be too happy to be enabled to do anything in 
aid of their enterprise. 


Tur “Society for the Prevention of Crime” is engaged in 
the effort to put an end to the business of low tippling 
houses under the provisions of existing laws, which as we 
understand do not materially interfere with the sale of 
alcoholic liquors as a business, but do lay an embargo upon 
the sale of such liquors “to be drank on the premises” ex- 
cept under certain conditions. Probably no one will ques- 
tion the statement that a vast proportion of the evils re- 
sulting from the use of intoxicating liquors comes from the 
custom of “standing drinks,” and the abuses traceable to 
low dens where all sorts of villainous and fiery compounds 
are sold. . It is estimated that six thousand of these might 
be legally closed in New York City alone, and that without 
touching the sale of ale or beer, or interfering improperly 
with the rights of the citizen. If this can be done, cer- 
tainly all good men will wish God-speed to the movement. 
That it is not a fanatical one the appearance of Dr. Howard 
Crosby at the head of it seems a sufficient guarantee. 


Tu week has been characterized hy a pretty active specu- 
lation in both the Stock and Provision markets, the former 
showing an upward tendency, and the latter in the earlier 
part of the week exhibiting a sharp decline. Movements 


have been quite irregular, with no evidence of reliability or 
permanence in the near future. Gold is quoted at 1062, 
the same figure reported in our last issue, although the price 
has ranged higher nearly all the week. Silver is quoted in 
London at 543d. per ounce. 

The movement in the Western States in favor of the “sil- 
ver dollar of our fathers,” appears still to have some vitality, 
and we are informed that the next contest in Ohio will prob- 
ably be waged upon the money question. A little of M. 
Cernuschi’s hard sense would not be out of place there. 

Money is abundant on call at from two to three per cent., 
and upon Mercantile paper at three-and-a-half to five per 
cent. There is no particularly favorable change in the state 
of business to report. 


A qrxat calm has fallen upon the country with the set- 
tlement of the Southern problem, and the Cabinet decision 
to postpone the meeting of Congress in extra session until 
the middle of October. The course taken with regard to 
the extra session will meet with the approval of a large ma- 
jority of all parties, supposing no legal questions should 
arise to cause embarrassment. It is intimated that the 
Cabinet gravely considered a proposition to practically dis- 
band the army rather than call an extra session at an earlier 
date, should such a course be necessary, and that the proposi- 
tion obtained several votes. Having reached an era of pro- 
found peace—apparently even with our Indian victims, it 
really seems as though it would not be unreasonable to 
reduce the military force to its lowest possible terms, leaving 
just sufficient to constitute a nucleus about which to form an 
army should an emergency arise. 

Such a movement, successfully inaugurated, would be about 
the best evidence we could give to foreign nations of the 
restoration of peace and harmony, and of the value of our 


form of government and its safety in reliance upon peaceful 


methods. The ruinous expense entailed by the standing 
armies of Europe would appear in its true light when con- 
fronted with a strong nation relying upon a militia engaged 
in the ordinary pursuits of life. 


Tur progress of events in the Hast is not very clearly 
understood, but apparently has hardly been so rapid as was 
at first expected. The battle reported last week as having 
taken place before Kars probably didnot occur. The fall of 
Kars, in the latter part of the week, has been reported with 
some positivenss, but the main Turkish army, under Mukh- 
tar Pasha, is understood to be still in front of the Russians, 
in the gorges of the Soghanlu and Dagh Mountains. A 
movement of the Russians in great force in this neighbor- 
hood would seem to point directly to a desire to acquire 
territory, since the distance from Constantinople is too 
ereat to allow us to suppose a movement upon it from the 
East practicable. The Russian commander in the West 
appears to be purposely moving with great deliberation, 
with what purpose remains yet to be seen. It is fortunate 
for the English Liberals that Mr. Gladstone consented to 
the modification of his resolutions before the commence- 
ment of debate thereon, since a serious disagreement in the 
party at the present time is much to be deprecated. The 
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position is anomalous enough, which acknowledges the 
Marquis of Hartington as the leader, while Mr. Gladstone 
commands the first attention. 

The debate in the French Chambers upon the new Ultra- 
montane agitation in favor of the temporal power cf the 
Pope seems to have been beneficial in its effects rather than 
otherwise. 


We suppose that our subscribers fully understand that it 
is wholly impracticable for us to be perfectly sure that no 
matter ever creeps into our advertising columns which is in 
any way objectionable. And we suppose therefore that it is 
hardly necessary for us to say that we hold ourselves in no 
wise responsible for any assertions made in those columns. 
The press is constantly beset by a horde of sharpers, who 
live upon the credulity of the people, and their efforts are 
continually changing form, sometimes taking a shape that is 
calculated to deceive the very elect. Medical advertisements, 
so-called, form a class by themselves, which the public ought 
by this time to judge upon their merits. Another class, 
which is of late origin and rapid development—the “ Pre- 
mium” or “ Gift” advertisement—we feel constrained to 
reject in all cases. Most and probably all of them contain 
patent falsehoods of a flagrant kind. Itis to be presumed 
that when a man offers something for nothing, and pays 
handsomely for the privilege of making the offer, most wise 
people will desire to investigate before accepting it. But we 
do not propose to appear in the light of the makers of the 
offer. We believe that, generally speaking, our advertisers 
are of a class to be relied upon, and we desire that our sub- 
seribers may use for reference the portion of the paper de- 
voted to them, and notify us immediately upon the receipt 
of any reliable information that disreputable enterprises are 
seeking to reach the people through our columns. 


Tue Columbia correspondent of the Charlestun News and 
Courier furnishes some specimens of the manner in which 
business was conducted by the government of South Caro- 
lina recently displaced, but which we are called upon to 
mourn in the interest of civilization and justice. Here are a 
few out of hundreds of letters calling for supplies, and it is 
to be remembered that some of the accounts were paid by 
the State and for others warrants were given by the control- 
ler general: 


“Cotumpia, 8. C., March 8, 1872. 
“Mr. George Symmers: Please send one box best cham- 
pagne. J. Woopvrurr, C. S. 
J. M. Atzen.” 
“ Rooms Jomr Spectat Investicarina Com., ) 
Cotumpi, 8. C., April 7, 1871. § 
“Mr. Symmers: Please deliver bearer one box best cigars, 
one gallon best whisky, and one box (pints) champagne for 
J. Woodruff, per order of above. J. B. Dennis.” 


* December 16, 1873. 
“George Symmers, Esq.: Please send a case of champagne 
to Senator Nash’s residence, and charge 
“J. Wooprurr, C. §.” 


“December 16, 1873. 
“Mr. Symmers: Please give bearer one dozen bottles whisky. 
Put in a box, as I wish him to take it to Senator Nash’s res- 
idence. J. Wooprurr, C. 8.” 


Mr. Woodruff was the Clerk of the Senate, and the 
orders cover not only the articles above named, but bar- 
rels of sugar, flour and other commodities too numerous to 
mention, 


“Send to finance committee room. 


like the above has been confined to the carpet-bag legisla- 
tures—alas! far from it; but that in the nature of things it 
is especially characteristic of bodies from which the great 
proportion of the members of the community of high intel- 
ligence, education and social traditions is virtually excluded. 
We have the best of reasons for hoping that the future will 
show marked improvement in this respect. 


Two things have been done by the Administration within 
the past week which are distinct reminders of the last Ad- 
ministration, and are wholly inexplicable to the outsider. 
One of these is the appointment, as a temporary special 
agent of the Post Office Department, of Mr. George H. But- 
ler, a nephew of General B. F. Butler, who may be said to 
be typical of the kind of man who ought not to be appointed 
to official position under any conceivable circumstances. Mr. 
Butler, we believe, was dismissed from the Federal service 
while misrepresenting the country in Egypt, under the most 
disgraceful circumstances, and since his return to this coun- 
try he is considered to have distinguished himself as a bum- 
mer of the first degree. That he was able to obtain flatter- 
ing endorsements from his good uncle, from Senators Spen- 
cer and Dorsey, and from Representatives S. S. Cox and 
Milton Sayler, does not make it any the better for him or for 
the Administration, but does properly tend to mark them all 
with the same brush. We must believe that Judge Key, 
unlike the people of the United States generally, was unfam- 
iliar with the character of this man at the time he appointed 
him, but it can hardly be that he now remains in the same 
state of ignorance. 

The other action to which we refer is the pardon and 
release of William M. Graham, late President of the Wall- 
lall Bank of Middletown, who three years ago was sentenced 
to ten years confinement in the Albany Penitentiary for 
embezzlement. At first it was represented that this pardon 
was granted because Mr. Graham had become unsettled in 
mind, and was old and feeble, and unlikely long to survive 
his release, but now we are informed that he arrived at his 
home in good health and spirits and looking much better 
than was expected. We cannot feel that the practice of par- 
doning, after short terms, those convicted of the most popu- 
lar crime of the day has been otherwise than wholly evil, and 
we most sincerely regret to learn that the President has thus 
early been induced to take so dangerous a step. We know 
nothing whatever about Mr. Graham personally but are 
unwavering in our opinion that crime should be punished 
rigidly and that no sympathy with family or social connec- 
tions should be allowed to influence the administration of 
justice. If the educational and social advantages of the 
criminal have been great, by so much the more has he been 
euilty of treason to his trusts in yielding to temptation. 

Since the above paragraphs were written the country has 
learned with the.greatest satisfaction of the prompt remoyal 
of Mr. Butler as soon as a report of his gross misconduct 
reached the ears of Mr. Key. This action confirms the opin- 
ion which we expressed above, and will be accepted as assur- 
ance of a desire upon the part of the Administration to cor- 
rect errors at the earliest possible moment. We trust that 
the precedent made in the release of Mr. Graham will not be 
followed without due consideration. 


Ovx neighbor the Nation is known as the heartiest advo- 
cate of the retention of capital punishment for the crime of 
murder. In times past, we have supposed that the ground 
upon which it defended it was that to which we have hereto- 


We would not be understood to claim that action | fore alluded, namely, the uncertainty in the execution of any 
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law providing for long terms of imprisonment. This is 
undoubtedly valid ground, and supposing the difficulty 
inherent in the nature of things we should be disposed to 
coincide with the Nation in approving a punishment which 
though in itself not pleasant to contemplate, yet had the mer- 
it that once begun it could not thereafter be modified; we 
hold, however, that the ground is untenable because the diffi- 
cultyis not inherent after, as we think we have shown con- 
clusiyely already. Latterly, however, our contemporary 
seems to rest its case upon the superior merit of this partic- 
ular ignominious punishment itself, and in this position we 
think it mistaken. Theoretically it is a difficult matter to 
form a judgment upon, for it is not properly to be supposed 
that an editor can fairly put to himself the question, Were 
capital punishment abolished should I probably kill my land- 
lady rather than pay my board bill? Therefore experience 
must be appealed to but, unfortunately, beside the vital diffi- 
culty which we stated at the outset, which is sufficient to 
invalidate all deductions to the credit of capital punishment 
from any experiments thus far made in this country, there 
are sundry minor complications which interfere sadly with the 
argument. An example of hasty inference occurs in the last 
number of the Nation, where in a letter from a correspon- 
dent in Maine intended to confirm some statements as to the 
effect of the abolition of capital punishment in that State, is 
to be found this remarkable passage:— 

“Another alarming result of the abolition of the death 
penalty has been a startling increase of high crimes not cap- 
ital. During the year 1876 the number of our State prison 
convicts had risen from 148 to 171, a gain of nearly sixteen 
per cent; and the last Legislature, in February, was obliged 
to appropriate $15,000 toward an enlargement of the prison, 
although sixty-eight convicts had been removed from it to 
fill jail work-shops, built within the past three or four years 
at a cost of over $60,000, to azcommodate prisoners sen- 
tenced for not more than three years!” 

This is a grave subject, but the humor of the above pas- 
sage is wonderfully. refreshing. The abolition of the death 
penalty has been very injurious, because it has not only 
increased the prevalence of the crime of murder, for which 
the death penalty was sometimes inflicted, but it has also 
greatly increased a class of crimes for whichthat penalty 
was never inflicted! You will notice that no other circum- 
stance had anything to do with either of these results; it 
was the abolition of the death penalty that did it all. 

We are not altogether fresh upon syllogisms to-day, but 
we cannot help suspecting a non sequitur or an elenchus, or 
some such dreadful thing in the above argument. 


PRINCIPLE? OR PARTY? 


A FRIEND, in a private note from Washington, takes us 
courteously to task for the general tenor of our remarks upon 
political topics, and especially with regard to the South. He 
thinks that a stranger would not be likely to suspect us of 
any latent Republicanism. Now, it so happens that quite 
recently a good friend desired us to stop the paper which 
was sent to her, on the ground of our strongly expressed 
sympathy with the usurping Republicans and unjust treat- 
ment of the upright Democrats, and in a very vigorous letter 
gave us a piece of her mind, to the general effect that she 
had supposed we were interested in the cause of truth, jus- 
tice and fair dealing, but that experience had shown her 
the contrary, and she therefore would none of us. This 
appears to be one of those cases where doctors disagree, 
and we are disposed to put in acluim that neither of the 


practitioners has made an altogether correct diagnosis of 
our case. 

Our Washington friend writes: “In very truth, is the 
course of the President in regard to South Carolina and 
Louisiana entirely to be commended? The result attained 
may have been inevitable, but to my mind the methods 
adopted to ensure it were those of trade, fraud and treachery, 
and surely these should not be approved in high places nore 
than in low. There were plain and legal courses (and those 
in accordance with the theory which gave Mr. Hayes the 
Presidency) for him to pursue, which would have resulted in 
the removal of the troops from those States, and which 
would have preserved the Republican party in those States 
and protected its individual members. The contrary plan— 
infamous in its details—was adopted, and murders like the 
recent ones in Mississippi will follow until free speech and 
free action is crushed out. You are undoubtedly aware that 
some of these recent victims gave testimony before Congres- 
sional committees, and stated that they feared their lives 
would pay the forfeit for their temerity in telling the 
truth!!! 

“Ts it not about time that our Northern publications 
should cease to praise the rebels generally, and for them to 
add a few words in defence of the Republicans of the South 
who have perilled and lost their livesin defence of individual 
liberty ? ” 

Our readers may remember that some weeks ago we 
stated that we should ourselves have preferred an immediate 
removal to their barracks of the troops in South Carolina 
and Louisiana to the course taken by the admimstration, 
but that we were well aware of the difficulties of the abnor- 
mal situation, and doubted not that the action taken was 
dictated by the best judgment of those in authority. We 
are now free to say, and most emphatically, that we believe 
that judgment was sound, and that the course taken was a 
judicious one. Had the troops been removed at once, we 
should have seen in the South—what our correspondent 
apparently regrets that he cannot now see—two hostile par- 
ties, one consisting almost solely of blacks, and the other 
alraost entirely of whites, with the power of domination 
upon the side of the whites ; in the north a hostile opposition 
party and a convulsed, and probably ere long, a disrupted 
administration party. Instead of these things we now see 
(and we confess tlat it appears to us without any of the 
lurid glow of fraud and treachery which our correspondent 
finds in the method) a comparatively harmonious people, 
composed of an unsuccessful but consenting and courteously 
treated body of citizens and a successful and grateful and 
intelligent class, who are ready to co-operate with the 
others, and have put themselves under bonds to dv what 
may in them lie to restrain disorder and to promote the 
education and elevation of all classes ; while in the North 
we see on the one side a worsted, divided and powerless 
opposition, whose proper grievance has been utterly wrested 
from them, and on the other an administration party sub- 
stantially unanimous, and now at length disposed to place 
in their van the men best qualified to lead them upon the 
real field of honor. 

Our correspondent seems to regret this condition of 
affairs, or to disbelieve in it, and to be oppressed with a feel- 
ing that the people of the North are disposed to neglect the 
interests of their Republican brethren of the South. Let 
him not torment his soul with any such idea. We think 
we know something of the feeling of the North, and that we 
are safe in saying that the interests of freedom and justice, 
love and mercy, are as safe in their hands to-day as they 
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have been at any moment since the first of the Norsemen 
planted foot upon these shores. We believe that it is in the 
interest of these things that they stand where they do to- 
day; that after allowing themselves to be kept in suspense 
for many years upon the plea that the interests of the 
Southern blacks demanded that they should be made a prac- 
tically distinct party, supported by the Federal power, they 
have seen that these years showed no fruits but increasing 
demoralization and an utter impotence in regard to those 
things which form the proper functions of government, and 
they have become thoroughly conyinced that they have been 
the dupes of visionary and designing men, and propose at 
once and for all time that the futile and unsavory experiment 
shall be ended. They are prepared for disorders; they 
know that it is perfectly ridiculous to imagine that a scat- 
tered population which has had few advantages, which is 
composed largely of two classes—a class mainly semi-civil- 
ized and uneducated, and often brutal, and a class accus- 
tomed to the exercise of arbitrary power, and therefore bru- 
tal—can live in a condition nearly approaching that which 
may be reached in the best Northern communities, and they 
know that, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
crime is not wholly absent. 

But they have learned to believe this, and will continue 
to believe it until experience proves them mistaken (and 
experience thus far has only served to substantiate the posi- 
tion), that when the one barrier which has been sedulously 
maintained between the races shall have been removed, and 
new questions shall have arisen, as they must unavoidably 
arise, political reasons will rapidly tend to remove the injus- 
tice which in the past political reasons have been most 
potent to provoke ; and pecuniary reasons will not be ineffi- 
cient allies in the same cause. 

This, then, is the ground upon which we stand and upon 
which we base our action. Putting aside for the moment 
all questions of Constitutional right, we hold that our posi- 
tion is demanded of us in imperious tones by the interests 
of liberty and humanity. That so far forth it brings us 
into cordial sympathy with the administration gives us the 
utmost pleasure; and many other features of the new 
regime demand and will receive from us the same loyalty and 
cordial support. Should it be possible for us to walk with 
it throughout it would be a cause of great rejoicing to us. 
At the same time our allegiance is due unreservedly to 
ideas, to ideas which can be practically transmuted into 
facts of conduct and administration, and we shall not hesi- 
tate to criticise all that to us seems evil, in: the interest of 
the lasting good. Government by parties seems to be the 
only practicable mode of representative government, but 
parties can only command the continued support of un- 
biased thinkers by an unwavering adherence to fixed prin- 
ciples. 


THE FATHERS AND THE SONS. 


Tux notion finds expression now and then, that the chil- 
dren of the “Liberal” Faith have departed far from the be- 
lief and principles of the fathers. Some of them probably 
have, but asa rule the allegation cannot sustain itself by 
facts. We are persuaded that on a full statement of the case, 
it would appear that the fathers went in idea and even in in- 
Jerence further than the sons have cared togo since. We have 
distinct recollections of things said, and of other things 
quoted as having been said by the early scholars and teach- 
ers in the Cambridge Divinity School and elsewhere—said in 
lectures, sermons and conversation—said deliberately and 


with careful consideration—that would be thought extremely 
bold and radical to-day. It is distinctly in the writer's mem- 
ory, that one day, more than twenty-five years ago he jour- 
neyed several miles, from Salem to Cambridge, in a mood of 
great perplexity, to consult an eminent doctor of divinity, 
then high in office in the University, on some matters touch- 
ing the heart of Christianity. The professor, then and since 
of most conservative reputation, listened to the criticisms 


_and doubts, and then surprised the young man by not mere- 


ly confessing their legitimacy, but by going so much beyond, 
that the inquirer went home feeling that he himself belonged 
to the conservative party. On leaving Salem for a town in 
in this neighborhood, the same inquirer paid a visit to the 
then most celebrated preacher in the vicinity of Boston, a doc- 
tor‘of divinity, of most conservative reputation likewise, and 
heard from him words on the subject of the commnnion ser- 
vice, which fortified the young man’s resolution to do away 
with it altogether thenceforth. He evidently had not reached 
Mr. Hale’s original idea that the table by whomsoever spread 
was the Lord’s table, but averred himself to be of the opinion 
that the Lord spread no table at all, that the table spread in 
his name by Unitarians was but a ghost of the scriptural 
altar, which possessed no intellectual or spiritual substance, 
and would vanish at once, but for the clinging affections of 
unawakened liberals, who refused to apply to it a rational 
test. He said that for years he had observed the ceremony 
after a perfunctory and heartless fashion, not caring to take 
issue on it with the Christian community, yet unable to put 
into it an idea or sentiment over and above those expressed 
in the ordinary services of the Sunday. He doubted whether 
his young friend would succeed in dropping the observance, 
but he was interested in the experiment and hoped it would 
turn out well. Theodore Parker's passionate indignation 
against the men who thought one thing in their libraries, and 
said another thing in their pulpits, was clearly warranted by 
the facts and was probably directed at more than one emi- 
nent divine in Boston and the neighborhood, who, in his own 
mind, carried the principle of free inquiry much farther than 
he was willing openly to confess. The fact was palpable 
enough. The explanation of the fact was not so easily dis- 
covered. 

These men whom it is in some quarters now the fash- 
ion tu charge with cowardice or timeserving, standing, 
as they did, on the edge of a new dispensation, whereof they 
held the outer door key, (the doors being as yet closed), 
pleased themselves with imagining the contents of chambers 
they lacked the nerve to expose. They were products of 
the old system; their sentiments, habits, practical views, 
mental and moral associations, spiritual temperaments and 
dispositions were all results of the old order, which could 
not be abandoned at the summons of Biblical criticism. 
They were not new men, only old men with new ideas. They 
were essentially conservative, wedded to forms, usages, insti- 
tutions ; they could not break away from things as they 
were. Sons of the church, their practical allegiance they 
felt was due to the church and to their calling as ministers 
within it. In so far as their office committed them to a res- 
ponsible attitude before the public they felt constrained to 
conform to the practices that were ordained and publicly 
honored. Their private opinions were their own. In their 
studies, they could read and speculate at their pleasure ; in 
their pulpits they represented a general tradition which 
received many diverse interpretations, but was not outraged 
so long as the symbolical forms and doctrines were main- 
tained. The rationalistic theologians of Germany, while by 
lectures and books they were loosening the foundations of 
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revealed religion, preached on Sunday the instituted system 
of faith, and did not feel called on at that period to justify 
the apparent inconsistency ; for at that period criticism was 
purely a personal and individual affair, and did not commit 
the scholar to antagonism towards the popular religion. The 
situation has changed entirely since that time. The men have 
followed their minds. Sentiments, feelings, associations, ties 
of connection, have obeyed the law of movement, and have 
been transferred to the region once occupied by the critical 
intellect alone. Now itis exceedingly difficult, many think 
quite impossible for a truly honest man to live in two places, 
to belong to two orders, to be member of two dispensations 
at the same time. One must be either conservative or radi- 
cal; either free or under authority. The position of the 
free thinker is established, understood, respected. A new 
world of sentiment has been created, corresponding to the 
ideas which are no longer conjectures, but are discoveries ; 
no longer surmises, but verified certainties. The thinker is 
fairly detached from the instituted ceremonial; he is free and 
jocund; no more divided against himself, no more distracted 
between his intelligent notions and his moral prejudices; no 
more pulled back by his antecedents, and pushed forward by 
his speculations. Hence the sons are able to do what the 
fathers could not do, in their generation. The sons suffer if 
they do not the very thing the fathers could not, by reason 
of the agony it caused, perform, namely: abandon the old 
connections. y 

The “conservative” liberals hang like over-ripe fruit on 
the bough which the law of gravitation will compel them ere 
long to leave. They are kept in their place by what remains 
of sentiment and association; by the attenuated cord of feel- 
ing which still holds them to the institution that their intel- 
lect has abandoned. They resemble the foliage that, even 
in mid-winter lingers on trees that are sheltered from the 
wind. 

The fathers of “liberal” Christianity were neither time- 
servers nor cowards, however much they may look like it to 
a careless observation. They were men, it is more fit to say, 
of uncommon intellectual courage, but their courage was con- 
fined to the intellectual sphere, and of necessity so, for it 
was theirs to view the promised land, not to enter it. It is 
the privilege of the sons to enter in and take possession. 

0. B. F. 


PRAYER. 


A prayer is like one of those trailing vines that flower up 
out of the earth in a foot or two of leaves and blossoms, and 
then hasten to hide themselves again in the ground and get 
a fresh root for a new growth. <A prayer is but a few words 
of aspiration thus blossoming out between the roots of re- 
solve or feeling; the intensest act almost that one can 
do a true prayer is, and yet an utterly natural act, your 
nature at its best. An act, I say, yet rather a surprise, a 
self-forgetting when it passes into words. Nothing so hard; 
nothing so easy. Spontaneous if the conditions are fulfilled; 
impossible when not. : 

How pray? Why, in the mosi simple, childlike, unthinking 
way. Prayer has not the same utterance for all ages, nor for 
all temperaments. Some mothers kiss their children often, 
some but seldom; with some persons what is within leaps to 
the outside through tone, look, gesture, word; with others 
never through gesture, little through look, hardly through 
word, but deeply, steadily through silent deeds and mother- 
liness. These latter are unfortunate. It certainly seems as 
if a nature quick and healthy and well rounded, with all its 


powers in play would show itself easily, spontaneously by many 
outlets. But let us be ourselves in this matter, not afraid of 
ourselves, not afraid to let our feelings out,—and isnot that 
the whole reason why many do not pray? And on the other 
hand let us not try to bring them out in any forced, unnat- 
ural, other-person’s way. 

How begin to pray? Start from the last thought, the last 
sight, the last feeling, just as it lies there in you, and from 
that look up, look in, and speak, or think till thought breaks 
into speech of itself. What name to use? Any name that 
seems truest at the moment—Father, Mother, Friend, Thou 
Good One—what is your thought? In what is God stand- 
ing visible to your feeling? That is His true name for you 
at the moment. And what to say? Why, “Thank you, 
Father,” if that is the feeling. “I trust you, Father,” if that 
is the feeling. “Iam ashamed before you, Father,” “I long 
to see you nearer, and with a clearer and more constant 
sense to see thee in every little thing and work with thee in 
every little deed,” if these are the feelings. 

And when to stop our prayer? Let the feeling tell you 
when. Stop when it stops. Stop gradually, perhaps, as 
feelings do. Does Amen finish feeling, thinking? But do 
not try to drag on yourthought. Remember the God within, 
that inner self is on good terms with your sincerity. There 
may be long prayers without one word of praying, the real 
touch. Sometimes one word, one minute from the depths, 
that is the whole heart of your prayer; the rest might have 
been spared, if indeed you could have come to the heart save 
through this rest of it. Sometimes probably the words will 
sing themselves with repeats as if to inward music. It would 
be pain to cease. And sometimes, very, very often I should 
think, especially as one grows older, the words will die away 
to silence. “You young ones,” said an old negro auntie, “ you 
young ones make too much noise with your Glory and your 
Hallelu! When you've got the real grace, the real glory, you 
will feel so quiet and peacelike, just as if you were in the 
stable at Bethlehem and the mother had given you the sleep- 
ing babe to hold!” Perhaps the words will hardly rise at 
all above a happy, living silence, in which you find yourself 
adrift. It is possible to be so prayer-full you cannot, would 
not speak. And then, perhaps, in place of words your own, 
some brave verse will come chanting through your mind, or 
some quiet hymn, like this from Coleridge, will glide in and 
be a prelude to your night’s rest: 

** When on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my wont to pray 

With folded hands and bended knees. 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to love compose ; 

In perfect trust mine eyelids elose, 

And reverential adoration, 

No wish conceived,—no thought expressed : 

Only a sense of resignation,— 

A sense o’er all my soul impressed 

That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 

Eternal love and wisdom are.” 
How good it is to pass from that happy, conscious trust into 
the happy unconscious trust of Sleep and the Night! 

And how good it is, in the fresh morning light, before 
fresh duties, pleasures, trials of the day, to bathe one’s self in 
consecration before we go out into the quick, active hours. 

And how good to feel doors open now and then right in 
some simple duty of the day, at which we can stand, as it 
were for one moment, lock out and see the fresh and friendly 
God all around, and then go back with a new heart to work! 
This is prayer. 

And now if your feeling should run naturally into the 
mould of asking, nothing can make it wrong to let it take 
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that way, although most certainly it is not logical. 
are not at logic. You do not mean it for deliberate petition, 
for you are not deliberating. Almost inevitably it sometimes 
will so run: “Father, forgive me, help me, guide me,” we 
say. And with many no other way will ever be so natural. 
But with others as their new thought of God more and more 
controls their feeling of His presence and relationship, the 
petition form even for pure spiritual blessings will simply 
and gradually and naturally part from their prayer as bud- 
scales drop when the leaves and blossom come; and the 
blossom will be simple words of trust and praise and thank- 
fulness and shame and longing and communion. 

But who can tell another what to pray? Who can pray 
for others, save as in sympathy he feels that himself is those 
others, and his one thought interprets many hearts? And 
let me tell you, friends, that only so is public prayer a nat- 
ural self-expression, and thus it is most natural. The min- 
ister never goes out from himself, but he tries to take all of 
you into himself, He is those young men sitting there with 
their life dreams and temptations; is those maidens sitting 
there in theirs; 1s those mothers thinking of their children, 
and those fathers thinking of their business and knowing 
very well whether that business has been honorable or dis- 
honorable this past week; and so it is not for them, but for 
himself in them and them in himself that he offers prayer, and 
thus what seems, until you have tried it, most formal and 
unnatural, is as natural as any other piece of self-forgetting. 
The only trial is that so much self-confession is immodesty, 
and that 7s trial. 

And pardon one word more. Never ask your minister or 
another to say grace for you. The word of gratitude which 
is so beautiful when said by the father or the mother at that 
moment when the home is most the home, the word which, 
so said, or which eyen unsaid in the Quaker’s reverent way 
of silence, turns the common dinner into a household sacra- 
ment; that word loses all the beauty of its meaning when 
you ask any stranger friend to say it for you. It is a house- 
hold sacrament. The beauty of it is that you administer it 
in your home; I inmine. And the stranger's privilege is 
sufficient that he is permitted to be present at it. I should 
as soon expect to kiss your children good-night for you as 
say grace for you. But it is good sometimes to kiss those 
children with you. Ww. C. G. 

St. Paut, April 22, 1877. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

FRoM my car window I drop this waif to the IneurrER. If only 
my words were as breezy as the attenuated air which is jostling the 
car, and drifting the snow, in its eastward Sweep, over these alka- 
line plains! We are higher than the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, but the earth is as flat as a becalmed sea. Vegetation! there 
is none—none save bere and there a clump of what is falsely called 
“sage brush.” Even the ‘buffalo grass” has faded ont. West- 
ward from the junction of the north and south branches of the 
Platte we have seen the face of the earth carpeted with bunches of 
this short, brownish grass. It gives the land an appearance of 
desolation, and yet it is the most nutritious of grasses. From 
time immemorial vast herds of buffaloes have roamed over this 
area of plains which extends eastward and westward five hundred 
miles and nerthward and southward a thousand miles and is as 
large as all the United States east of Chicago! If Nature has de; 
nied it trees she has endowed it bountifully with grasses. Inthe 
valley of the Platte there are as many as thirty-five species. Tra- 
versing this area you will think of Lamartine’s description of the 
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fatherlaud of the Turk: ‘This basin which extends, uncultivated, 
from the frontiers of China to Thibet, and from the extremity of 
Thibet to the Caspian, produces nothing but men and flocks. It is 
the largest pasture-field the globe has spread beneath the foot of 
man. Nota tree is there to cast its shadow upon the earth. Grass 
is the sole vegetation. Nourished by a soil without stones it finds 
there its natural climate. It supplies the place of all other plants, 
all other fruits, all other erops. It attracted thither the raminants 
and the ruminants attracted man. Man in such countries needs no 
cultivation to give him food and drink, nor fixed dwellings, nor 
fields enclosed and divided. The immeasurable spaces over which 
he is obliged to follow the perigrinations of his moving property 
lead him in its train.” 

This description of the plains of Asia, with their life of nomadie 
herds and men, seems partly descriptive and partly prophetic of the 
great plains of America. These and not the plains of Asia ‘are the 
largest pasture-fields the globe has spread beneath the foot of man.” 
They attracted hither-the buffalo, the deer and the elk. Buffalo and 
deer and elk are passing away, and with them their dependent—the 
Indian. Instead of buffaloes are cattle, and instead of the wigwam 
is the ranche. Like conditions develop like men. On these plains 
arace of American Turks is already in process of evolution. Like 
the Turk in his tent, so is the “‘bullwhacker” in his wagon. The 
‘‘bullwhacker”’ is differentiated from the rest of mankind by his 
stiff beard, and long, uncombed hair, by the longest whip man was 
ever known to carry and the most terrific oath he was ever known 
to swear. 

The next century will see the prairies subdued and cultivated in 
farms and dotted over with villages some three hundred miles 
westward from the Missouri. Beyond this meridian the plains will 
be given over to nomadie herds and ‘ bullwhackers.” 

As this pasture land has developed herds of buffaloes, so it has 
developed swarms of grasshoppers. The old-time breeding ground 
of the grasshopper—it is really a locust—seems to have been the 
flanks of the Colorado Mountains. We bave seen a lump of earth 
literally white with its eggs. Hatehing eurly in the spring the 
grasshopper emerges from the ground completely formed in all hut 
the wings. The little fellow—it is only a quarter of an inch long— 
hops about, a thing of only legs and appetite. It eats and grows. 
When the young grass it nips has been transformed into wings the 
grasshopper rises and sets out on its devastating march. It eannot 
journey against the wind. Ifthe prevailing winds here- were not 
eastward, Missouri, Kansas and Iowa would not have suffered dey- 
astations. 

In recent years this Rocky Mountain grasshopper seems to have 
developed a preference for the tender leaves of a growing crop, and 
forsaking the grassy plains its ancestors had shared with the buf- 
falo, it swoops down on the farms in the valley of the Missouri. Its 
breeding ground seems to be shifting to the east. Stopping a few 
days in Council Bluffs we listened with faith but not with what our 
theological friends calla ‘‘realizing faith” to the stories which 
leading citizens told us of the ravages of grasshoppers. On a warm 
June-like day we took a walk into the suburbs and from that day 
—April 21—you may tell us any grasshopper story you please. We 
saw the young grasshoppers coming forth out of the earth. 


“The grassy clods now calved.” 
““ Now half appeared the 
Tawny lion pawing to get free 
His hinder parts.” 

Put grasshopper for cattle and lions and we had the miracle of 
creation as sung by Milton. But Milton’s imagination which cow- 
ered before nothing in heaven or hell would have stood aghast be- 
fore the vast fecundity of the clods! The face of the earth was 
black with the brood. And still they came, brood pushing against 
brood, as if ‘‘hell from beneath were moved” to transform each 
atom of earth into a hungry mouth and hurl it against the susten- 
ance of man. Tell me that you have seen grasshoppers stop a rail- 
road train and I can believe you. Tell me that you have seen grass- 
hoppers form a cloud half a mile deep and so dense as to darken 
the sun and I will believe it. When we talk about the fecundity of 
nature in the lower orders, our conceptions seldom rise to the full 
measure of the fact. A few weeks ago I had occasion to speak of 
the fecundity of the codfish and said thatif from the 9,000,000 eggs 
cast into the sea in one year by one fish, were to come 9,000,000 
codfish, and that if these were to go on propagating unchecked, 
within two hundred years all the oceans would be brimmed from 
surface to abyss with codfish. The professor of mathematies of 
Iowa University said to me, ‘‘ You haye greatly underrated the 
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capabilities of your codfish.” Allowing twenty fish per cubie foot 
he made a calculation which showed that the progeny of one fish, if 
not checked, would in the fourth generation form a globe 11,000 
miles in diameter; in the fifth generation, a globe 2,200,000 miles 
in diameter; in the eighth generation, a globe whose circumference 
would extend beyond tho nearest fixed star. If there was but one 
pair of codfish in existence, and if you were to drop them into the 
ocean on your twentieth birthday and then speed away with the 
velocity of light, the growing globe of codfish would overtake and 
envelop you in your fifty-fifth year ! Now we beg you not to tell 
this as a fish story unless you supply all the qualifying suppo- 
sitions. ¢ 

Such is the fecundity of nature in the sea. Greater than this 
is her fecundity in the air. The data are not at hand fora ealcula- 
tion of the capabilities of a grasshopper. A rough-handed man 
whose conceptions of heaven were as sharply defined and as ma- 
terialistic as those of Brother Moody, said to me: ‘‘Give a grass- 
hopper all it can eat, and the twentieth generation will eat up the 
whole of God’s green earth. The fortieth generation will attack 
the throne and devour heaven!” 

Fortunately for man over-production works its own cure. We 
have seen crows in such multitutes as to blacken the earth, and we 
were told that with the coming of the grasshoppers has coms an- 
other bird, in multitudes a hundred-fuld greater than the crow. 

Fortunately too for man, nature is a system of imperfect adjust- 
ments. Grasshoppers come before there is grass. We have seen 
myriads of the untimely born lying dead of starvation. 

Well, if this letter has seemed to stick on the grasshopper, per- 
chance it is because our train has stuck for eighteen hours in a 
snow-drift. Released by the snow-plow we have passed the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains, hardly realizing that we had made 
the ascent. We have sped by the ‘‘ Point of Rocks,” and tried to 
project our minds into that lopg ago when this region, so barren 
now, was clad in a luxuriant forest growth, whose ruins are en- 
tombed in these ledges. We have passed Green River and tried to 
picture in our minds the sea which once rolled oyer these plains, 
and some of whose herring are locked up in the sandstone and 
shale that form the strangely sculptured bluffs along its banks. 
We have passed ‘‘ Unitah” and thought of the Unitah-therium 
which some eons ago, in the bulk of an elephant but with the 
brains of a kangaroo, strolled here along the margin of what was a 
great lake. And here we are now wailing in the Weber Caiion for 
a train to pass. A precious hour of waiting it has been for we have 
had an introduction to the botany of this wonderful West. Every- 
where along the roadside we sce clumps of a dwarf cactus, the 
cpuntia. Up along the banks of the cafion-we have found a beauti- 
fal liliaceous plant unknown to the Kast, the Hritillaria pudica, 
aud by its side the Mertensia alpina, a flower which is very beauti- 
ful notwithstanding a chromatic discord. Itisblueand red. A little 
Barberry whose acquaintance we had made in the Botanical Gardens 
in Cambridge, seemed hardly able to lift its yellow racemes above 
the sand. To see the Barberis aquifolium here in a eafion of the 
Wasatch is like meeting an Indian in his own wigwam. The legu- 
minose order meets you everywhere. Lupines abound and the 
genus, for some inscrutable whim, named Astragalus is represented 
in nearly a hundred species. This whose short stem lies prostrate 
on the sand and whose dark-purple flowers are set in short racemes, 
is the Astragalus Ulahensis. Utah! To-night we shall see other 
flowers of Mormondom, and your readers may hear from us in the 
City of the saints. W. D. GUNNING. 

APRID 25, 1877. 


FROM ITALY. 


FLORENCE, April 12, 1877. 

Turneas look rather squally in Europe at the moment, and if we 
may believe the telegrams in our little Morning Tourist of to-day, 
icis hard tosee how a war botween Russia and Turkey can be avoid- 
ed, and if it comes, it is equally hard to see how the dreadful game 
can be confined to these two combatants. What might follow is 
too terrible and sickening to think of. Let us hope to the last that 
equity and common sense may yet prevail in the councils of the 
nations. 

So many fine and wonderful things have been said, sung, written, 
painted, carved and builded here in the days of old that to trace. 
their progress and study their remains is endlessly interesting and 
delightfully instructive. The minutes that the average traveller 
spends here might be turned into weeks and yet be full of profit- 


able employment to the’sincere student. We have been here nearly 
six months and feel as if we had hardly cut the leaves of this 
superbly illustrated volume. Oh that the men who have the care 
and the showing of it were at all like their great sires. Of course 
there must be some worthy representatives of these great masters 
of art and science scattered over the land, but they are few and 
hard to find, while the great majority of those whom the stranger 
is compelled to deal with seem as devoid of aspiration as of con- 
science. To discover and profit by the weak points of every 
stranger is the chief end of their being, and to lie persistently and 
remorsely in achieving it is emphatically the fine art of Italy in 
these degenerate days. No doubt, too, there are some faithful, 
devoted, self-saerificing priests to be found in this sunny land, but 
the main body of those whom the traveller stumbles over in the 
streets, or listens to in the churches as they drone out their 
wretched seraps of bad Latin and languidly perform their marip- 
ulation before the altars, are worthy companions in fraud xvod 
falsehood of their lay brethren. A few aged and indigent of both 
sexes may possibly look up to them with feeble remains of respect, 
but the others know them only too well; and indeed if we believe 
but a tenth part of the tattle told about them, they must be vilest 
of the vile. 

It is sad to think what a pitiful farce the rite of baptism appears 
as admininistered here in the beautiful baptistry, whose storied 
dome and exquisitely-wrought gates of bronze tell of the days when 
the old Faith still lived. The drowsy way in which the old snuffy 
first-priest-in-waiting reads the prayer, the absurd grimace of the 
fat, red-faced clerk, who holds the candle and jerks out the A for 
Amen, and the greedy way in which number three, who powders 
the poor baby’s head, snaps up his portion of the fees, these things 
remind us only too much of the mummeries of the flamens and the 
augurs in the days of Julius Cesar, himseJf no douht quite as ex- 
emplary a Pontifex Maximus as three-fourths of the elegant gentle- 
men that have borne that name. 

Not only have the officiating priests so sadly degenerated, but 
the painters of the dome and the modellers of the gates are equally 
without successors here. Italian art, with a few brilliant excep- 
tions, seems trivial in its aims and devotes itself to the painfully 
elaborate manipulation of worthless details, instead of trying to 
illustrate any great event or enforce any lofty truth. We have just 
lost the best representative of American art in Florence, in Mr. 
Hart, who has left a precious name behind him as man and artist. 
His last work, not quite finished, called ‘‘ Woman Triumphant,” is 
considered by all a noble conception, faithfully rendered. 

The music of Italy, too, is in a sadly decadent state. ‘The great 
composers have left no worthy successors behind them, save Verdl, 
and it is only the noisiest parts of his operas that the people seem 
to care for. These and the demoralizing jingle of Offenbach, that 
perverter of music, they are continually howling allnight and hum- 
ming all day about the streets. Itis surprising what superb voices 
these ragged, dirty men and boys reveal, in spite of the vile style 
and the vile doggrel to which it is joined. But I must not abuse 
the poor Italians any more to-day, for after all there are some 
glorious, large-hearted fellows among them, and they are having a 
hard battle to fight now, and their taxes are high and their trade 
dull, and their rulers of little account, morally or intellectually, 
and their immediate future rather a sombre one. Be 0 


A NOTEWORTHY ESSAY 


A VERY able essay has been written by the Rev. Clay McCauley, 
of Washington, D. C., under the title, Is Spiritual Science Possi- 
ble? <A brief synopsis may be of interest to your readers. 

Science, says Mr. MeCauley, literally means knowledge, techni- 
cally, knowledge systematized ; but for the reason that the ques- 
tion which heads the essay is generally answered in the negative 
the word science is popularly conceded to apply only to the realm 
of physical knowledge, as if no other knowledge were possible. 

In tracing the cause for this unjust limitation of the word 
science, we come upon the following facts: That organized relig- 
ion has been an obstacle to the advancement of physical science, 
for the reason that its creeds and dogmas have come in conflict 
with the facts of history and nature, and have been supported at 


| the expense of truth. That the marvellous discoveries in physics 


during the last three centuries have had the effect of attracting 
thought almost exclusively to the material world and, fascinated 
by the subtle wonders of nature, man has almost forgotten that he 
is the ‘‘ conscious observer of an unconscious world.” That the 
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sphere of spiritual science has been occupied by and left to the 
church, which is a sufficient explanation of its undeveloped condi- 
tion; for the nature of the organization of all religions, as they are 
and have been, precludes the idea of progress. The spokesmen all 
claim to possess the true knowledge and, unlike the truly learned, 
never confess their ignorance nor show a desire to learn. 

While all knowledge was intrusted to the care of the Church 
the world learned but slowly; since the quest of material know- 
ledge has been released from ecclesiastical hinderance and re- 
straint the church has been so distanced that it has relinquished 
the field. Is not the suggestion irresistible that if we would learn 
something of our souls we must invade the holy precincts of the 
Church and substitute synthesis and analysis of our moral nature 
for the uncertainties of divine revelation? 

The impetus which the study of psychology has lately received 
in Europe shows clearly the growing need of man in this respect. 
If we would recover from the reaction which has given birth to 
materialism, if we would check the tendency of thinking men to 
““merge the observing self into the nature it observes” we must 
formulate our knowledge of the soul, and lay the foundations for 
the grandest structure of thought it has been the dream of man to 
raise, and which will vindicate the higher and most powerful part 
of his nature. R. 8. P. 


LITERATURE. 


Tue Prixcip.es or Soctonoey. By Herbert Spencer. 
I. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1877. 

Having learned from some of our Orthodox contemporar- 
ies that Mr. Spencer had demolished the mythical theories of 
Max Miller which they were themselves just prepared to 
dispose of, and that the cohorts of radicalism were thus left 
in inextricable confusion which rendered unnecessary any 
action upon their part, they holding to the one definite indi- 
visible and self-satisfied theory of perfect knowledge which 
did not call for further investigation, while their poor oppo- 
nents, a forlorn and heterogeneous rabble, floated aimlessly 
about, the sport of every wind under the heavens, we were 
curious to see the book which had effected all this. 

We have seen the book, and we rise from its perusal with 
the hope that if the good friends to whom we have referred, 
derive any satisfaction from such contributions to the litera- 
ture of progress, human development and the development 
of ideas, they may be favored with numberless opportunities 
of experiencing the same pleasure, and we feel that it will be 
just as well for them to reserve their own great destructive 
powers until after they have thoroughly familiarized them- 
selves with what Mr. Spencer has to say. . It takes all sorts 
of people to make up a world, and there may be those who 
can read such a volume as this—read it through—and be 
mentally no richer for the experience, though we personally 
cannot conceive of the existence of such. 

For the book, fascinating in the last degree, and written 
with the perfect simplicity and clearness which is character- 
istic of Mr. Spencer's style, is full of information derived 
from a multitude of sources, which is of the utmost value, 
altogether apart from the deductions which the author makes 
from it. Not that he introduces matter irrelevantly. He 
appears constantly to keep his end in view and his cumulat- 
ing instances apply one after another directly to the subject 
in hand. We simply mean to imply that any one who pro- 
poses to construct or to apprehend a theory of the cosmos 
and of human relations without considering the subjects of 
which he treats, and such details as he gives, is endeavoring 
to make bricks without straw, to evolve a universe from his 
inner consciousness; and is utterly unworthy of considera- 
tion as a thinker or as a director of the thoughts or acts of 
others. : 


We will not go into an elaborate review of the book, for 


Vol. 


which we have no space, but will endeavor to give concisely 
an idea of its contents and drift. The First Part, compris- 
ing about two-thirds of this volume, is devoted to an enum- 
eration of “The Data of Sociology,” first giving the original 
external and the original internal factors of social phenom- 
ena, showing that as “the behaviour of a single inanimate 
object depends on the co-operation between its own forces 
and the forces to which it is exposed,” so “with aggregates 
of men. Beit rudimentary or be it advanced, every society 
displays phenomena that are ascribable to the character of 
its units and to the conditions under which they subsist.” 
Three chapters are then devoted to the exhibition of the 
condition and character of the primitive man—physical, 
emotional, intellectual—so far as we can divine them from 
our present partial and imperfect information. Then follow 
a number of chapters on primitive ideas and their natural 
and inevitable form of development, as of sleep and dreams; 
of swoon, catalepsy, etc.; of death and resurrection ; of souls, 
ghosts, spirits, demons; of another life and another world; 
of supernatural agents, inspiration, divination, exorcism and 
sorcery; of sacred places, sacrifice, etc. It is unnecessary to 
say to one having any familiarity with Herbert Spencer, that 
in treating of these subjects he speaks of all races in the 
same relative terms, and that a certain series of ideas in one 
place finds the same treatment from him as a similar series 
in another place, that he is no respecter of persons, that 
Barbarian and Scythian, Jew and Greek, Pagan and Chris 
tian meet with equivalent treatment at his hands. ; 

Mr. Spencer says, “must we recognize a single exception 
to the general truth thus far verified everywhere? While 
among all races in all regions, from the earliest times down 
to the present, the conceptions of deities have been naturally 
evolved in the way shown; must we suppose that a small 
clan of the Semitic race had given to it supernaturally, a 
conception which, though superficially like the rest, was in 
substance absolutely unlike them ?” Here is the dread secret 
of Mr. Spencer’s offending. “On reading that when the 
Spaniards arrived in Mexico, the natives, thinking them 
gods, offered up human beings to them, it is allowable to ask 
whether the ideas and motives of these people were anala- 
gous to those of the Scandinavian king On, when he immo- 
lated his son to Odin; but it is not allowable to ask whether 
like ideas and motives prompted Abraham’s intention to sac- 
rifice Isaac.” We had marked numerous passages for quo- 
tation, both details and synthetic applications, but their in- 
sertion would too greatly prolong this notice. 

The chapters following those devoted to specific ideas, all 
being packed full of pertinent illustrations from works of 
travel and other records of independent research, are upon 
Ancestor Worship, Idol and Fetich Worship, Animal, Plant 
and Nature Worship and Deities in general. A little un- 
steadiness in the handling and application of his materials is 
quite perceptible, but discrepancies and erroneous and con- 
flicting deductions though there doubtless occasionally are, the 
general drift of his argument is substantially maintained. His 
dissent from Max Miller, is thus expressed by Mr. Spencer: 
“The mythologists hold that the powers of nature, at first con- 
ceived and worshipped as impersonal, come to be personal- 
ized because of certain characters m the words applied to 
them, and that the legends concerning the persons identified 
with these natural powers arise afterwards. Contrariwise, 
the view here held is that the human personality is the pri- 
mary element; that the identification of this with some nat- 
ural power or object is due to identity of name; and that the 
worship of this natural power thus arises secondarily.” We 
confess that we are not prepared to accept of the orthodox 
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system because of the speculative difference among the | have had the opportunity and courage to prosecute the 


heterodox thus stated. 

After a brief recapitulation of the data thus gathered, Mr. 
Spencer proceeds to define the science of Sociology as 
including an account of all the phenomena that result from 
the combined action of the social units whose development 
we have been considering. His Second Part, “The Induc- 
tions of Sociology,” treats of Society, Society as an Organ- 
ism, Social Growth Structures and Functions, System of 
Organs, the Sustaining, Distributing and Regulating Sys- 
tems, Social Types, Constitutions and Metamorphoses. In the 
general course of this paper, we have frequently had occa- 
sion to express our views and theories with regard to social 
subjects in terms similar to those which we find here, and we 
are very glad to be able to call our readers’ attention to a 
volume where the subject is treated by a master hand. Un- 
doubtedly the parallel which Mr. Spencer draws with such 
minuteness in regard to organization and function has some- 
times the appearance of an elaborate fancy; but his illustra- 
tions are so apt and the similarities which he instances are so 
striking that however fanciful the parallel may be in some 
of its details the statement of it cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive. On the general question of the organic development 
of society, as governed by the constitution of its units and 
their environment, Mr. Spencer ‘is an authority whose pro- 
longed and faithful study and diligent accumulation of facts 
make him facile princeps. 

The Third and last Part of his book treats of the first, 
simplest and most important form of social organization, 
“The Domestic Relations,’ in a series of chapters of the 
most intense interest, though covering ground latterly made 
somewhat familiar to the student. These chapters are enti- 
tled respectively, “The Maintenance of Species ;” “The 
Diverse Interests of the Species, of the Parents, and of the 
Offspring ;” “Primitive Relations of the Sexes;” “ Hxogamy 
and Endogamy;” -“ Promiscuity;” “ Polyandry;” “Polyg- 
yny;” and “ Monogamy.” 

The customs cited and traced, with the causes, accompany- 
ing circumstances and effects produced, aside from their 
intrinsic interest, are of vital importance on account of their 
bearing upon the question of the origin, development and 
authority of moral ideas, and aid not indirectly in the elucida- 
tion of the question propounded by Sir James Stephen in 
the first number of the Nineteenth Century—the influence 
upon morality of a decline in religious belief. 

With the papers composing this important volume, Mr. 
Spencer proposes to cease the issue of his works in 
instalments to subscribers; the continuations will be pub- 
lished only in volumes. That his readers will await with the 
greatest interest his treatment of the more complex social 
relations it is safe to say. 


Tue Cyctorzp1a or Enucation. Edited by Henry Kiddle, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, New York City, and 
Alexander J. Schem, Assistant Superintendent of the 
same Schools. Sold only by subscription. New York : 
E. Steiger. 1877. 

We have examined this handsome and substantial work 
with much interest, and find it likely to prove of real value 
to those for whom it is especially intended—the instructors 
of the young and those who have the direction of public 
education, as well as to ourselves of the periodical press. 
Strangely enough, it is the first work in the English language 
aiming to give in a collected form the information which 
one would naturally suppose must be sought for with avid- 
ity by all enterprising teachers, and to find which such as 


| search have been compelled to consult a multitude of 


authorities, with the loss of a large amount of valuable 
time. 

The object of the editors has been to gather into one 
compact volume as full details as the space at their com- 
mand would permit, upon the Theory of Education and 
Instruction, School Economy, the Administration of Schools 
and School Systems, Governmental Policy with regard to 
Education, the History of Education in various countries, 
Biographical Sketches of prominent individuals whose 
names are of importance in this connection, Statistical 
Information with regard to prominent Colleges, High and 
otHer Schools, and Educational Literature. To the whole 
they have appended a convenient Analytical Index, making 
reference to all the principal topics of the longer articles, 
and to the separate pages where important subjects are 
incidentally treated. They have had the assistance of numer- 
ous collaborators in their work, among whom we notice the 
responsible names of Prof. March, of Lafayette College, 
Prof. W. EH. Griffis, late of the Imperial College at Tokio, 
T. W. Higginson, and others. From the large field which 
had to be covered, and the numerous and more or less com- 
petent assistants upon whom reliance must be placed, the 
execution of the work is naturally very unequal. Some 
important matters have been slurred over or slightly 
treated, while to others of less significance an undue prom- 
inence has been given. An example of the inadequate treat- 
ment of certain specific topics is to be found in the extreme- 
ly cursory reference to the “Johns Hopkins University,” an 
institution from which the higher education in this country 
has, we think, more to hope than from any other enterprise 
which has been started within a score of years. There is 
not sufficient excuse for this in the recent organization of the 
University, because care seems to have been exercised in 
bringing the information recorded up to a very recent date. 
Generally speaking, the statements of fact will be found in 
most instances of more value than the theories elaborated; 
this however is the less important in that what is needed in 
most cases by the intelligent teacher who will make use of a 
volume such as this, is a record of the experience of others, 
a guide to sources of information, and assistance in the 
acquisition of material which he can ordinarily be relied 
upon to utilize to advantage according to the circumstances 
in which he individually may be placed. 

After making allowance for all shortcomings, the work has 
perhaps been as well done as could have been expected 
under the circumstances, and it brings into easy reach a 
fund of information of the utmost value, which no live edu- 
cator can afford to be without. We congratulate the editors 
and the publisher upon their enterprise in putting such a 
work upon the market, and trust that its sale will be large 
enough to warrant the early issue of an edition modified to 
meet such proper criticism as this will naturally awaken. 


Perv: Incipents or Traven anp Expioration In THE Lanp 
or THE Incas. By E. George Squier, M.A., F.S.A. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1877. 

Mr. Squier and the Messrs. Harper between them have 
made a sumptuous book upon scenes around which the facile 
pen of Prescott has thrown the halo of romance, and of 
which previously we have had little precise description. The 
same record of Pizarro’s conquest, and of the strangely civ- 
ilized people whom he found, which excited Mr. Squier’s 
imagination and raised in him the ardent desire to lo the 
work which he has now accomplished, long years before 
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opportunity was offered him to carry his desire into effect, 
will have provided eager listeners to his story now that it is 
told. i 

Mr. Squier went to Peru as a member of the joint com- 
mission charged with the settlement of conflicting claims 
which had arisen between that country and the United 
States. When his duties as commissioner had been completed 
he commenced his explorations of the country, in which he 
spent more than eighteen months, and in the course of which 
he made more than four hundred plans, sections and eleva- 
tions, and about as many sketches and drawings, beside 
which he was able to bring back with him a large number of 
photographs and a considerable collection of works of art 
and industry. This handsomely illustrated volume is the 
fruitof these researches and this accumulation of materials. 
‘When we realize that the Peruvian empire at its prime, 
under the Inca Huayna Capac, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, extended over thirty-eight degrees of lati- 
tude, and embraced a territory in length not far from three 
thousand miles, and in average breadth nearly four hundred 
miles, and that at that date its people had developed an in- 
dependent and remarkable civilization with titanic and 
refined architecture and other arts not unworthy of high 
respect, their records, so far as they can now be deciphered, 
assume increased importance. The care which Mr. Squier 
has used to obtain accurate information and correct plans of 
buildings, ete., is worthy of the highest praise. His work is 
provided with a valuable Index and has in an Appendix 
some interesting tables of craniological measurements. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. By James 
M. Bugbee. With Maps. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1877. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have consulted their own interest and the 
public convenience by bringing out in handsome form with limp 
covers this brochure which gives a concise history of the Eastern 
Question in popular style, from its origin to the outbreak of the 
war now going on, together with a map of Europe and another of 
Turkey and the Biack Sea; an account of the Russian and Turkish 
Governments and statistics of both nations; and also a synopsis 
of the treaties between each of these powers and the United 
States, a statement of the International Rules for the government 
of neutrals, and of the personnel of the legations of the United 
States at Constantinople and St. Petersburg, and the Turkish and 
Russian Legations at Washington. 


HARPER'S HAuF-HouR SERIES. 

In pursuance of this enterprise Messrs. Harper & Bros. have pro- 
jected and have already partly carried into execution a series upon 
‘*Epochs of English History.’ The series is designed to consist 
of eight numbers, of which several are announced as ready, and 
two have already reached us. These are, EARLY ENGLAND, tothe 
Norman Conquest, by Frederick York-Powell, and ENGUAND A 
CONTINENEAL Powsr, to Magna Charta, by Louise Creighton. 
They are provided with little maps, and like their predecessors of 
the Half-Hour Serivs are very handy and portable. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


‘THE North American for May and June comes with a full freight, 
Senator Morton leading off with a brief paper on ‘‘The American 
Constitution,” preliminary to a more elaborate consideration of 
the Electoral College which is to follow. Karl Blind contributes a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Revelations of European Diplomacy,” which of 
course treats more especially of the Eastern Question. To this 
succeed a critical article on the poetry of Abraham Cowley, by the 
venerable William C. Bryant; an examination of the African Ex- 
plorations of Speke, Grant, Waller, Cameron, Long and Stanley, 
by Laurence Oliphant; a consideration of ‘‘Soul and Substance,” 
by Thomas Hitchcock; an article entitled ‘‘The Relations of 
Debt and Money,” by Elizur Wright, who appears to adyocate a 
resumption to be effected by debasing the coin of the realm; an 


elaborate review of Harriet Martineau’s autobiography, by James 
Freeman Clarke, who writes as an American Unitarian; a hopeful 
article on ‘‘ The Progress of Painting in America,” by the editor; 
some interesting ‘ Political Reflections, by a Japanese Traveller,” 
printed without change of idiom; anda brief synopsis of Recent 
Progress in Physical Science. The ‘‘Review of Contemporary 
Literature” makes a leap from Wallace’s Russia to Rhoda Brough- 
ton’s Joan, and then wanders around ad libitum among a variety of 
works, mostly of a substantial character. 


THE British Quarterly Review. Reprinted by the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, New York. 

The April number of this venerable Quarterly contains a variety 
of solid articles, the opening one of which is a comparison between 
the systems of the English and Scotch universities. The Eastern 
question is more or less directly treated or elucidated in three 
arlicles—one on ‘‘The Genius of Islam ;” one on ‘‘ Reform in Tur- 
key and Coercion,” written from a point of view not sympathetic 
with the Turkish rulers; and the third a review of Wallace’s Rus- 
sia. There is also a full review of Commander Cameron’s interest- 
ing ‘Across Africa,” and there are elaborate articles on the discoy- 
eries made at Ephesus (ineluding the site and remains of the great 
temple of Diana) by J. F. Wood, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and on ‘*The Public Works of India.” The 
Review of Contemporary Literature occupies over fifty pages, and 
covers a multitude of works, many of them of considerable im- 
portance. 

THE Popular Science Monthly, Supplement No.1. The Messrs. 
Appleton have discovered that scientific literature has increased 
so rapidly since the date of the foundation of their Me gazine, that 
it is impossible to bring within its limits nearly all which properly 
belongs there. They therefore propose to publisha series of monthly 
supplements, nearly or quite as large as the magazine proper, which 
they will sell separately or will send to the subscribers to the mag- 
azine—for a consideration. The papers in the number before us are 
excellently chosen, and inelude among others, Profs Goldwin 
Smith’s essay on ‘The Political Destiny of Canada,” from the 
Fortnightly; ‘‘ A Modern Symposium,” from the Nineteenth Century; 
**Giotto’s Gospel of Labor,” by Sidney Colvin, from Macmiilan’s 
Magazme, and a very timely article from the Contemporary, by 
Prof. Bonamy Price, on the present long-continued depression in 
business throughout Eyrope and America, under the title «One 
per cent,” which appears to have been the ruling rate of discount 
in England during the past year. 

THE Unitarian Review for May opens with the conclusion of Mr. 
Foote’s exceedingly able article upon the Taxation of Churches. 
His argument is full and weighty, and his conclusion is against 
such taxation; a conclusion however in which we are unable to 
agree with him. Professor Evans also concludes his paper upon 
Martin Haug. Antoinette Brown Blackwell attempts to find a 
basis for the belief in ‘‘ Immortality as indicated by Science ;” Miss 
Peabody contributes a third instalment of her ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Dr. Channing;” and Mr. Chaney prints the sermon recently de- 
livered before the Hudson River Conference. The Editor’s Note 
Book is largeiy taken up with a discussion concerning Rey. Joseph 
Cook, but considerable space is given to quotation and comment 
upon Mr. Gannett’s sermon, recently published in the Index, which 
we observe has attracted attention in many quarters. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 
From Harper §& Brothers, New York:. 


THY CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ CHALLENGER.” By W.J.J. Spry, R. N. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. 388. $2. 

ANNUAL ReEcoRD or Screntiric Discovery For 1876. 
cloth, pp. 609. $2. 

A TrExt Book or HARMONY FOR ScaooLs AND StupeNTs. 
12mo., cloth, pp 89. 75 cts. 

JuLiens Guarpran. A Novel. 
paper, pp- 130. 50 cts. 

Havr-Hoour Series. 

Erocus or Enciish History: EARLY ENGLAND. 


Edited by Spencer F. Baird. 12mo., 
By Charles Edward Horsley. 


By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. With Tlustrations. 8vo., 


By Frederick York-Powell. 


4Maps. Paper, pp. 190. 25 cts., 
ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL Power. By Louise Creighton. With Map. Paper, 
pp. 113. 25 cts. ; 
From J. R, Osgood § Co., Boston, 
Tur American. By Henry James, Jr. I2mo., cloth, pp. 473. $2. 
THe Eastern Question, Historically Considered. By James M, Bughee. With Maps. 


Limp cloth, pp. 81. 
MAGAZINES, 
Poru.ar Science Monrnty. Supplement. 
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ART NOTES. 


Quere. Which is the uglier, the chair at the beginning, 
or the stool at the end of the furniture article in the. last 
number of Scribner ? 


An etching club is to be organized in New York. Only a 
small membership will be required to cause a rise in the 
price of copper-plate. 


‘ 


Bripeman’s last picture, “The Egyptian Fete,” has just 
been received by Sherk of Brooklyn. It is very rich in 
color and fine in light effects. 


Tue Brooklyn Exhibition closed on Saturday evening. 
The pictures were better than those shown last fall, which is 
but faint praise. Is it not a mistake to undertake two exhi- 
bitions every year, and to have them concurrent with those 


at the Academy ? 
Newspaper criticism of the works at the National Acad- 


emy has been full, exhaustive and explicit to the degree of 
tediousness. No previous exhibition has received half the 
attention which has been given to this; and the public is 
assured that our artists give indication of higher aim and 
better work. 

The distinctive feature of this display is the greater pro- 
portion of genre pictures ; in which we recognize the first 
sign of the influence of the recent Loan exhibitions. But it 
is certain that the average merit of these essays is not high. 
Many young artists, and some older, without controlling 
purpose or motive of their own, stirred to activity by the 
excellence of those works, have been trying in a painfully 
vague and random way, to express their thoughts ; and the 
results show that they have not mastered the grammar of 
art, and have no skill in the technique of drawing or color. 
Why should they have it? Much aspiration and a year’s 
work are hardly enough to set up a first-class genre painter ; 
a better stock would be less aspiration and more years of 
steady labor spent in acquiring the rudiments. In Europe 
five or six years are not considered as too long a time for 
training in black and white work. There is a long period 
before the student is permitted to try composition ; finally 
the palette is put into his hand. Here the young man makes 
up his mind to become an artist ; and presto he mixes flesh- 
tints before he can draw a nose, and fusses with grouping 
and balancing, unconscious that there are two horizons and 
three points of sight in his picture. Our successful genre- 
painters can be counted on the fingers, while in France, 
Germany and Belgium their name‘is legion. We need what 
is hardly possible in view of our national qualities of hurry 
and dash—schools of art in which there is a long appren- 
ticeship in technical study. 

In landscape, American art is at its best ; and there are 
many good pictures on the walls that compare favorably 
with European work. We note this of our landscape art, 
that it is fresher, more individual and original than that 
which comes from abroad. This almost always suggests the 
influence of the authority of some school, method or master; 
so that a picture is first recognized as from France, Munich, 
or Dusseldorf. It is not so in this country. Inness, Church, 
Bristol, the Harts, Wyant, Richards, Whittredge and others, 
have nothing in common except excellence. 

There has been trouble about the hanging of the pictures, 
and with reason. There are several very poor pictures on 
the line, and as many that are good which are hoisted out of 
sight. There is to be a re-hanging, alleged to be in the in- 
terest of the older academicians who wish to have their 
paintings come down. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 


WE should fill the house with the sweetest things, 
If we had but a day; 
We should drink alone at the purest springs 
In our upward way; 
We should love with a life time’s love in an hour 
If the hours were few; 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher power 
To be and to do, 


We should guide our wayward or wearied wills 
By the clearest light ; 

We should keep our eyes on the heavenly hills 
If they lay in sight; 

We should trample the pride and the discontent 
Beneath our feet; 

We should take whatever a good God sent 
With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret 
If the day were but one, 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun; 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free 
To work or to pray, 
And to be what the father would have us to be, 
If we had but a day. 
—Mary Lowe Dicrrnsoyn,. 


THERE is always room for a man of foree, and he makes room for 
many.—EMERSON. 


M. TAINE writes: ‘‘A fixed idea is like the iron rod which the 
sculptors put in the statues. It impales and sustains.” 


THERE are men whose lives are spent in willing one thing and 
desiring the opposite.— LreckKy. 


‘“‘GREAT objects produce great men. A man without an object 
resembles a fly that hums while the sun shines, and drops in the 
dust without that genial heat.” 


None are so fond of secrets as those who do not mean to keep 
them; such persons covet secrets as a spendthrift does money, for 
the purpose of circulation.—CoLTon. 


** Our life is but a winter day: 
Some only breakfast and away. 
Others to a dinner stay, 

And are full-fed. 

The oldest man but sleeps 
And goes to bed. 

Large is his expense 

That lingers out the day; 
He that goes soonest 

Has the least to pay.” 


So FaR isit from being true that men are naturally equal, that 
no two people can be half an hour together but one shall acquire 
an evident superiority over the other.—JOHNSON. 


‘THERE is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair seeming name.” 
—LOoWELL. 


Most men eall fretting a minor fault, a foible, and not a vice. 
There is no vice, except drunkenness, which can so utterly destroy 
the peace, the happiness of a home.—HELEN HUNT. 


““SomE men and women expect immediate recognition, and even 
pay, if they do something for the public good. Such men and 
women lack the true spirit and will soon drop from the rank of 
workers for public benefit.” 


Let time and chance combine, combine, 
Let time and chance combine; 
The fairest love from heaven aboye, 
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That love of yours was mine, 
My dear, 
That love of yours was mine. 


The past is fled and gone, and gone, 
The past is fled and gone; 
If naught but pain to me remain 
I'll fare in memory on, 
My dear, 
Tl fare in memory on. —CARLYLE. 
“THERE is a vale in Ida lovelier ~ 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 
The swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow ledges midway down, 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
me The long brook, falling through the cloven ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 
Behind the valley, topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning, but in front ia 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion’s columned citadel, 
The crown of Troas.” 
—TENNYSON. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


WE learn that a company has been formed in New York to carry 
on the business of furnishing to order and on short notice first- 
class revivalists ; or, to quote from the printed circular, ‘‘ This So- 
ciely, lately incorporated, furnishes revivalists to hold Union Re- 
vival Meetings—as the Lord opens fields and supplies means.” Now 
let some enterprising individual go a step further and organize a 
stock company for furnishing converts—the revivalees as well as 
the revivalists.—Alliance. 


THE practice of some of the religious journals in striving to exalt 
their respective denominations by ‘counting heads,” and making 
odious comparisons, receives a sharp rebuke from the Churchman, 
which says: ‘‘ This is a questionable business. On a strict, major- 
ity vote Christianity would be ‘counted out.’ Ten tribes belonged 
to revolted and idolatrous Israel; only two remained constant to 
the house of David. The real test of a religion is its truth.” —Uni- 
versalist. 


“T am informed that $28,000 was raised in two days to purchase 
arare collection of antique jewelry and bronzes recently discoy- 
ered in classic ground, forty feet below the debris. I do not hear 
of as many pence being offered to fathom the debris of our civiliza- 
tion, however rich the yield. I do not complain that men of wealth 
expend their means as they prefer, but it seems not captious that 
I should wish crime and pauperism were as rare as the exhumed 
treasures, that they might arouse equal zeal for deep research. 
There is perhaps yet hope, for these subjects havea claim to far 
greater antiquity, inasmuch as they reach back to time immemo- 
rial, which assuredly antedates the bronzes.”—R. L. Dugdale’s 
Preface to ‘‘ The Jukes.” 


RABBI GOTTHEIL, preaching in a New York synagogue, declares 
that there never was a teacher better treated than Jesus was by 
the Jews. He was welcomed warmly to Jerusalem, and was hailed 
as the prophet of Nazareth. There was no ill-will shown toward 
him then. He goes into the temple and drives out the money- 
changers, though they had as good a right to be there as the mer- 
chants of this city have to ply their trade. Still there was no ill- 
feeling. It was when some injudicious youth raised the cry, ‘‘Hail 
the son of David,” that the people were displeased. This was a 
revolutionary cry ; it meant the overthrow of the reigning dynasty— 
it meant war on the Romans. It was answered by the Roman 
legions marching into the temple and trampling under foot men, 
women and children. Then it was that the political complications 
began which ended with the death of the Nazarene.—Springfield 
Republican. } 


THERE is a great need that the Christian side of the controversy 
with infidelity and modern materialism be popularized. The best 
part of this work is done by scholars. They employ technical lan- 
guage. They make the quarterlies and the heavier periodicals 
their mediums of communication. ‘That is well so far as it goes, 


But it profits, as a rule, only those who are capable of digesting the 
finest and sometimes toughest kinds of mental food. It leaves out 
the younger classes. And it is among just these classes that Free- 
religious teachers are doing some of their most signal work to-day. 
Their side of the case is popularized, It is made attractive, and 
so expressed as to be easily comprehended. Now it is these young 
people who are by and by to be active in society, moulding its 
thought. Is there not need that they be held especially in mind in 
preparing some of the anti-materialistic papers of the time? The 
side that wins their attention now will be be likely to have a strong 
hold on them in twenty years from now.—WMorning Star. 


In the Tokio Times of February 24 we find an extract translated 
from a Japanese cotemporary, the Kateisodon, which shows how 
the Japs themselves are fully aware of the changethat has already 
taken place among themselves, and what its consequences are 
likely to be on their artistic productions. The article in question 
candidly says: ‘‘Since the import of an extraordinary quantity of 
foreign articles into our country our own manufactured articles 
have lost much of that elegance of style which they used to pos- 
sess in aneient times. We suppose our manufacturers are wanting 
in intelligence, an@ are not able to reach the high standard of 
elegance in producing articles which their ancestors possessed ; 
and so they endeavor to imitate the articles which are manufae- 
tured by foreigners, as far as lays in their power. Therefore 
foreigners are the teachers and our manufacturers are the pupils ; 
and it is not to be expected that the pupils can possess the same 
skill as their masters, still less are they likely to surpass them. 
The consequence is that our manufacturers are not able to produce 
articles in the same quantity and of such elegance as were for- 
merly produced, and will not be able to do so unless they strive to 
attain that intelligence which was possessed by their forefathers. 
As things are at present, the ancient beauty of our manufactured 
articles has been lost, and we have not reached the standard of 
producing articles equal to those which are imported.’ Indepen- 
dent. 


Some of the facts given in {he report of the municipal commis- 
sion are startling. The growth of taxation in New York is more 
marvellous than our commercial advancement. In 1816 the popu- 
lation was over 100,000, and the taxes $344,804 upon $82,000,000 of 
taxable property—less than one-half of one per cent. In 1836 the 
population was over 270,000. The taxes were $1,805,130 upon 
$309,000,000 of taxable property—35 hundredths of one per cent. 
The debt in 1836 was $1,282,103. In 1850 the population was 
515,000; the taxes were $3,230,085 upon an asssessed valuation of 
$286,000,000. (The custom of low valuations had taken root.) 
The debt was now $12,000,000. In 1860, with a population of 
815,000, the tax levy was $9,758,507 on an assessed valuation of 
576,000,000, and the city debt was over $18,000,000. In 1870 the 
annual tax burden had risen to $23,361,654, and the city debt to 
$75,000,000. In 1877 the tax levy is $28,484,269, and the debtstands 
at $113,000,000. We could not add to the eloquence of these 
figures. The commission points out that the increase in annual 
expenditure since 1850, as compared with the increase in popula- 
tion, is more than four hundred per cent., and as compared with the 
increase in taxable property is more than two hundred per cent.— 
Methodist. 


PRoFEssoR Guyot, of Princeton College, has been measuring the altitude 
of the mountains of North Carolina, and has ascertained the height of 
more than one hundred and twenty-five of them. He finds that there are 
fifty-four mountains more than 6,000 feet in height; forty-five more than 
5,000 and and less than 6,000 feet; and fifteen between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. 
The lowest mountain measured is about 2,500 feet, and the highest, Black 
Mountain, 6,707 feet high. 


THE weathercock on the steeple of the village church in Soudan, 
France, was time-worn and rusty, and those in authority decided that it 
should be removed. A man clambered up the steeple, but just before he 
could reach the weathercock he lost his balance and slid down for 70 feet, 
then rebounded to the roof of the church, and was precipitated to the 
ground without being seriously injured. Then a man named Chevalier 
strove to haul himself up by means of a rope; but at last his hands slipped 
and he fell backward. His foot caught in the rope, and there he re- 
mained, 120 feet from the ground, with his head down, beating the air with 
his arms, struggling to recover himself, and swaying backward and for- 
ward with a high wind. Pierre Péan now stepped forth and volunteered 
to meunt to the rescue of Chevalier, but, after doing his best for three- 
quarters of an hour, he had to descend. His place was taken by Moreau, 
who, climbing higher than Chevalier, slipped a rope round his body and 
cutting that which held his foot, freed him from the fearful position in, 
which he had remained for three hours, 
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HEARTH AND HOME. 


A CLOSED BOOK. 


I reap it long ago, and as I read, 
A world of wonder rose before my eyes 
And widened into vastness, dimly spread 
*Neath solemn skies, 


Beyond the page my emulous desire 
Divined the marvels of unwritten secenes— 
I was ambitious, by the school-room fire, 


: Just in my teens! 


Now, though the book has faded out of mind, 
Though all that dreamy pageant I forget, 
Its shadow lingers vast and undefined, 
And haunts me yet. 


The far-off glory dies in pallid gleams— 
Cannot a yearning sigh the flame restore ? 
Cannot I read again and dream those dreams 

Once more—once more ? 


Never. The child has passed away, the book 
Is closed, and ’mid my childish memories laid, 
With all its magic in it. I would look, 
But am afraid. 


Men do not name it ’mid immortal works, 
And laggard fame is slow to find it out, 
Perhaps. And yet within my soul there lurks 
Something of doubt. 


How if the visions whose dim figures thickened 
Round me, and thronged my yet unpeopled air— 
How if the fear, whereat my pulses quickened, 
Should not be there ? 


How if the shadow, awful in its gloom, 
Were dwarted and shrivelled when the daylight dawned— 
How if I smiled above the empty tomb— 
How if I yawned ? 


How if I marveled at myself, and him 
I honored once? Surely the past might rise 
In human shape, and look at me with dim, 
Reproachful eyes. 


Because for his enchantment long ago 
T had no thanks to give in later days— 
O, dreams that flickered in the firelight glow, 
Be his your praisa! 


He gave my fancy wings, and in its flight, 
No fault, no failure, could it stoop to note; 
Perhaps I read the book he meant to write, 
Not that he wrote. 


Why should the knowledge that in awe began 
Be ended now in laughter barbed with pain ? 
And why take back the faith that never can 
Be given again ? 


No, he shall keep it! Do not draw the curtain, 
Let my dim wonder be a wonder still— 
I will not read it—I am almost certain 
I never will! 
—MARGARET VELEY, in The Spectator. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE cattle drive from Southwest Texas will be 200,000, and about as 
great from central and northwestern counties. 

Tux New York Legislature has passed a bill allowing women to be elect- 
ed school trustees, but Governor Robinson has vetoed it. 

Mizxats, the London artist, who gets $10,000 for painting a distinguished 
face, began work in his native Jersey with a painter who gave him only 
his board and $1.25 a week. 

Tue work of systematically dredging the bottom of the Tiber, in aecord- 
ance with General Garibaldi’s suggestion, was begun last month, and 
most important results are looked for. “ 

Mr. G. H. Lewes’s work on “The Physical Basis of Mind” will 
comprise divisions on ‘‘ The Nature of Life,” ‘‘ The Nervous Mechanism,” 
* Animal Automatism,” and ‘‘ The Reflex Theory.” 


Rey. F. E. Kirrrepas, of Lowell, Mass., recently of Fort Wayne, Ind., 


has gone to Michigan to engage in important missionary work, under the 
auspices of the Michigan State Conference and the A. U. A. 


Tue State Assayer of Massachusetts has been investigating the so-called 
“marbleized iron” kitchen ware, and reports that it contains lead in a 
soluble form, and should not therefore be used for cooking or drinking 
purposes. 


Rey. J. HAZARD HARTZELL seems very actively at work in New Or- 
leans, and his lectures are attended by large and sympathizing audi- 
ences. His work is greatly promoted by the favorable disposition tow- 
ards him of the Press of the city. 


To coRRECT misapprehension and prevent the sins of the son from 
being visited upon the father, it seems necessary to remind our readers 
that Rey. Dr. Henry W. Bellows must not be held responsible for any 
opinions expressed in Tur INQurIRER, except those to which his name or 
initials are appended. 


Boston Y. M. C. U,—Rey. H. G. Spaulding, of Dorchester, preached a 
very forcible sermon last Sunday eyening upon ‘‘Leayes and Fruits.” The 
importance of Christian character, a well-stored mind, right living—these 
were strongly enforced upon the young people who, throughout the entire 
service, gave the most careful attention, Next Sunday evening Rev. H. 
A. Shorey, editor of the Golden Rule, will address a sermon to business 
men. 


FREE RELIGIOUS AssocraTION.—The tenth annual meeting will be held 
in Boston, beginning Thursday evening, May 3ist, at 7:45, with a business 
session at Horticultural Hall. On Friday at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. sessions 
will be held in Beethoven Hall for essays and addresses. Subject for the 
morning: ‘‘ External Dangers of Religious Freedom.” Subject for the af- 
ternoon: “Internal Dangers of Free Thought.” A social festival will be 
held on Friday evening at Horticultural Hall. 


THE Anniversary Exercises of the Meadville Theological School willtake 
place on Thursday, June 14. On the Wednesday evening previous, June 
13th, Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D. D., former President of the School will de- 
liver the annual discourse, His former pupils purpose to have are-union 
at that time with their beloved and venerated teacher of earlier days, 
Rey. Dr. Brigham will deliver two courses of lectures, beginning on May 
18, and Rey. Dr, Stebbins will also give a course of lectures previous to the 
anniversary exercises. 


On Sunday evening Rey. Mr. Hale delivered the second of the course of 
lectures at Musie Hall referred to in our last issue by our Boston corres- 
pondent. His subject was, ‘“‘ What is it to be saved by Christ?” and he 
laid stress upon the theory that salvation consists in a changed and 
elevated tone of the moral and spiritual nature, rather than in any artifi- 
cial arrangement by which it was agreed on the part severally of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost that by a certain device, namely, the sacrifice of the 
Son as a ransom, mankind should be saved from the consequence of their 
sins. 

UNITARIAN Frstrvau, Boston, 1877.—The Festival Committee, which is 
composed of gentlemen connected with the Unitarian churches of Boston, 
has organized for the Festival of this year with W. H. Baldwin, Chairman, 
and A. A. Call, Secretary and Treasurer. The Festival will be held Thurs- 
day, May 31, in the Boston Music Hall, at 5 p.m. Hon. Geo. William Cur- 
tis, of New York, will preside. Prominent members of the clergy and 
laity will address the audience. The occasion promises to be one of 
special interest, and it is confidently believed that there will be a large 
attendance, not only from New England, but from the West and other 
sections of the country. 

A notice in another column will give information to the Unitarian cler- 
gymen and to the public as to securing tickets. 


Ir appears that the product of lumber of the Northwest for one year is 
2,200,000,000 feet, a quantity of shingles equal to 250,000,000 feet of lum-— 
ber, and ‘‘if we add the pine timber used in home consumption and ex- 
ported the whole product will amount to some 2,600,000,000 of feet, enough 
to girdle the globe twenty times over with boards a foot wide, all drawn 
annually from the lower peninsula, the section of the timber supply of 
the Northwest with which our lumbermen haye to compete in the Eastern 
markets.” The result of this industrious destruction is that ‘ mills are 
dropping out here and there,” that all mills “‘ have reached the limit of 
production,” that in five years places which are now of considerable value 
** will haye no pretensions to importance as lumbering districts,’ and 
that “in the last three years more than one-fourth of the estimated stand- 
ing pine of the lower peninsula of Michigan has been consumed.” Pres- 
ently the question which far-seeing men are already considering will force 
itself upon everybody’s attention: Where are the supplies of lumber to 
be found ? 

Tur WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.—The twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of this Conference, which includes all the Unitarian and very many of 
the Independent Liberal churches of the West, will be celebrated at To- 
ledo, Ohio, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of next week, May 15, 
16and17. The attendance promises to be quite as large as at Louisville 
last year, and the proceedings quite as inspiriting. Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
of Kenosha, is to preach the opening sermon, which we hope to be able 
to print in our issue of next week. President A. A. Livermore, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., will read a paper reviewing the quarter century’s work of the 
Conference, and papers will also be read by Reys. Robert Collyer, J, 8, 
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Thompson, A, F. Bailey, and others. D,. L. Shorey, Esq., of Chicago, will 
preside, and Rey, Jenk. LI. Jones, Corresponding Secretary, will read a 
report, which it is safe to predict will be full of telling facts put in the most 
telling way. The Western Ministers’ Club and the Sunday School Society 
will also hold meetings during the week. We shall print a full report of 
the proceedings of the Conference in our paper of week after next. 


A FRIEND writes us: ‘“‘ Ever since leaving Milwaukee where I had a 
most delicious week, I’ve been meaning to write you a word about Gor- 
don’s good work there, that his friends may know how well he’s doing. 
I don’t believe he tells them himself. First, I found him in the cosiest 
little home by the lakeside, and the moment I entered the parlor said to 
myself: ‘Why, does Milwaukee make furniture like this? Gordon’s got 
cheap some rich man’s furnished house.’ The mystery was explained by 
finding out thatthe chairs and sofa were his own design, and it wasn’t 
richness at all, only taste. That came, you know, from his household art 
experience in New York. Then round the yard was running a fine horse 
who.gould run at more gaits than I had ever known four legs could run 
at. No; that didn’t cost much either—bought down in Kentucky and 
trained by himself. That, you know, came out of his ranche experience 
in Australia. Then for the church this artistic ranche-man writes the two 
sermons a week and prints the Sunday school lesson, and every other 
Wednesday talks on the Ethnic Religions and holds a ladies’ weekly class 
in Everett’s ‘Science of Thought,’ and does still other things. He seems 
much loved in the parish, and I suspect is slowly making a niche for him- 
self in the city life. I felt like a patriarch coming back to the land where 
he was young, and it was genuine satisfaction to find the place one loved 
himself, so well and lovably filled by another.” 


Cu1caco.—A report to which one of the New York papers gaye currency 
some ten days ago, to the effect that Rev. J, T. Sunderland had resigned 
his connection with the Unitarian body, arose from the circumstances to 
which allusion is made in the following paragraph from one of 
the Chicago papers: “The Rev. J. T, Sunderland, pastor of the Fourth 


Unitarian Church, of this city, at the close of service yesterday morning, 
presented his resignation, with a statement of the reasons which impelled 
him to the unwelcome but some time anticipated step. In view of the un- 
fortunate complications of the situation—all arising from that bugbear cf 
modern Christianity, a church debt—the congregation had no choice, in 
justice to Mr. Sunderland or themselves, but to accept it. Tho resigna- 
tion, which takos effect July 1, will indeed be an unwelcome step, not only 
to his devoted congregation but to numbers in Chicago who will regret 
deeply to read of the unavoidable hardships which haye come upon this 
young society and are about to rob it of its able and eloquent minister.” 

Another of the Chicago papers has the following: “Mr. Sunderland 
came to Chicago fifteen months ago, upon a unanimous request from the 
trustees and members of the society, leaving a pulpit in Northfield, Mass., 
to take the position here. He preached first in the church at the corner 
of Prairie avenue and Thirtieth street, and the society only left that place 
because the Church of the Messiah, Rey. Brooke Herford’s, overshadowed 
them, or at least occupied their field. They moved to their present loca- 
tion, Cottage Grove avenue, near Thirty-seventh street, last October, into 
a new field. The debt on the Prairie Avenue Church, $11,000, still rested 
upon them, however, and after a vain struggle of seven months to oyer- 
come financial! difficulties, they are pained to hear the pastor say that he 
thinks it better that he withdraw. His idea is to allow the society to hold 
together for a year or so without the expense of a pastor, if possible, and 
to gather strength sufficient for a new start.” 

Advertisement. 

PALATABLE Mepicrnges.—Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a honeyed drop of 
relief; his Cathartic Pills glide sugar-shod over the palate; and his Sar- 
saparilla is a nectar that imparts vigor to life, restores the health and 
expels disease.— Waterford (Pa.) Advertiser. ¥ 
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SWEET—TOWNSENDE —By Rey. W. E.Copeland at Lincoln, Nebraska, Miss Heten E 
TOWNSENDE to Mr. WILLIs Sweet, of Lincoln. 
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Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities 


»» 2,970,387 6L 


Dividendon Capital... . 550 les clecccer yes 7,000 00 
State, County and Vity Taxes. 70,911 07 
Contingent Sinking Fund 100,000 00 


Commissions, Purchase of Commissions, Agency Lxpens: 
Salaries, Law Expenses, Postage and Exchange... 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and other Expens 


Net Cash Assets, Dee, 31, 1876.... 


53,796 80 
329,691 15 
294,626 Vi— 6,503,452 64 


easiven $20,416,719 90 


237,264 45 
5,615,637 &8 
+. 5,004,015 60 
vezee 29,300 00 


Bonds and Mortgages...... Sends oroneacs 
Real Estate in New York and Bo: 


RS MUS IUOCRGEy wias's cain'e sieeve a'ac's Soe e sraNea on 
Loans secured by United States and State 
laws of the State of New York.. 

Commuted Commissions... seone 
Cash on hand, in Banks, an 
Balance of Agents’ Accounts..............+ 


1,20.316 48 
178,545 84 


348,552 95 
158,460 U0 
670,816 00 
140,385 56 


$30,416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 7 
Premiums due and in transit. 
Deferred Premiums 
Market Value of Stocks over Cost and Premium on Go 


__, Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1876..... tacdersencessessen ese eck sone years 
Total Liabilities, including Reserve tor reinsurance of all existing policies.. 


Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities............ OnE 


on hand... 


1,318,214 51 
$31,754,924 41 
26,231,141 00 
$5,503,793 41 

~ $2,201,500 00 
25,020,577 00 
++ ~ 173,050.690 00 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G@. VAN CISH, 
The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York,(made 
after an examination into the con.jition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Examiner of the 
Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months,) concludes as follows: 
“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character, and the Superintendent believes 


{ Actuaries. 


“that mo corporation doing a insurance business has bee subjected to severer tests than this Society has, 
“nothing having been taken for granted, but every item, both oi asse{s aud liabilities, covscientiously and ex- 
“haustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Hxaminer of the Depart- 
“ment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at being able to 
“state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the Institution; and thatif the same 
“ energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time, as in the past, acareer o1 solid 
“commercial prosperity is before it. : “JOHN F. SMYTH, Superiniendent,” 

The Report of a Committee of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-bolders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows: 

“The pusiness of this Society has been conducted with energy, ability and system, and its unparalleled growth 
“sinee mcorporated in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly $32,000,000 2 8, and about $5,000,000 surplus profits, ac- 
“cording to the Society’s statement, shows uncommon industry aud vigor on the part or its chief officers and di- 
* rectors, and, in the opinion of ibis Committee, places the Mquitable Lite Assurance Sociely in the front rank of 
“instituuons of its kind. ‘ F 

“All of which is respectfully submitted. “B.D. MORGAN, 

“WM. A. WHEELOCK, B.B. SHERMAN, COKNELIUS N. BLISS, J.M. MORRISON, 
“ CHARLES 8. SMITH, MORRIS K. JESUP, C.G, FRANCKLYN, F, D. 1TAPPEN.” 

The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Committee of 
Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, haye been printed, in pamphlet form, 
and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society: 

The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, 
has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Standing and Special Committees ot the 


Board of Directors. ae : ‘ * A : L } 
In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1576, the Finance Committee state that they have during that year given 
much attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business o) the Society is conducted and its 


$5 t $20 perday athome. Sample 
e () Pav Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Family Physic, 
and for curing Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Indigestion, Foul Stomach, Breath, 

Headache, Erysipelas, Rheumatism, 
Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
iousness. Dropsy, Tumors, Worms, 

Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
for Purifying the Blood, 


Are the most ef- 
fective and conge- 
nial purgative ever 
discovered. ‘They 
are mild, but ef- 
fectual in their 
operation, moving 
the bowels surely 
and without pain. 
Although gentle 
/= in their operation, 
L. they are still the 
fe most thorough and 
searching cathar- 
tic medicine that can be employed : cleans- 
ing the stomach and bowels, and even the 
blood. In small doses of one pill a day, 
they stimulate the digestive organs and 
promote vigorous health. 

AyeEr’s Pritts have been known for 
more than a quarter of a century, and have 
obtained a world-wide reputation for their 
virtues. They correct diseased action in 
the several assimilative organs of the 
body, and are so composed that obstrue- 
tions within their range can rarely with- 
stand or evade them. Not only do they 
cure the every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dangerous 
diseases that have baffled the best of 
human skill. | While they produce power- 
ful effects, they are, at the same time, the 
safest and best physic for children. By 
their aperient action they gripe much less 
than the common purgatives, and never 
give pain when the bowels are not inflamed. 
They reach the vital fountains of the blood, 
and strenethen the system by freeing it 
from the elements of weakness. 

Adapted. to all azes and conditions ir 
all climates, containing neither calomel 
nor any deleterious drug, these Pills may 
be taken with safety by anybody. Their 
sugar-coating preseryes them ever fresh, 
and makes them pleasant to take; while 
being purely vegetable, no harm can arise 
from their use in any quantity. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


56 a week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
e free H. HALLETT & CO, Portland, + aine. 
(2 a day at home. Agenis wanted. Outrt and 
12 terms free, TRUE & ©O., Aucusfa, Maines 

GEN S double ¢ heir money selling ‘Dr. 
A WO Chase’s Fimproved  ( 1) Receipt 
Listel sors Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 


expenses regulated; and haye directed (he enforcement of all rules aud methods for bringing down the expenses of the 
Society to, and continuing the same at, the lowest staudurd consistent with the greatest ficiency in ihe admunistration of its 


ae undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite tor the continuance of dividends to pol- 
icy-holders without diminution, and in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in investments the com- 
oo orn That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division among policy- 
holders until the further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss arising trom the yalue of 
real estate and other securities. . ‘ ; ‘ caren 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society has, during the past six months (a period of unexampled depression in busi 
ness and finance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the State and a Policy- 
holuey‘'s’ Commitice, examinations, tor thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all departments of its affairs, unprece- 
dented in the history of corporations, 
GEO. T. ADBE, PARKER HANDY, 
JAMES LOW, WM. H. FOGG, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


Charles J. Martin, B. F. Randolph, William Walker, 
Thomas 8. Young, Alanson Trask, Henry Day, > 
Thomas A. Cuminins, Parker Handy, Joseph Sehgman, 
Robert Bliss, John Sloane, Benjamin &. Bates, 
William 1. Fogg, John A. Stewart, Ashbel Green, 
Daniel D. Lord, George H. Stuart, Wayinan Crow, — 
James M. Halsted, Robert Lenox Kennedystephen H. Phillips, 
Horace Porter, John D. Jones, Thomas A, Biddle, 
Simeon Fitch, ©yrus W Vield, H. M. Alexander, 
H.W. Lambert, B. Williamson, John J. Donaldson, 
Wm. F, Coolbaugh. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 


GEO, D. MORGAN, H, A. HURLBOT, 


. Committee on 
H. F, SPAULDING, J, 


A. STEWART, §}  Vinance. 


George G. Kellogg, 
Samuel W. Torrey, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Jose F, Navarro, 
W. Whitewright, Jr., 
John J. MeCook, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P. Irvin, 
D. Henry Smith, 

T. DeWitt Cuyler, 


Henry B, Hyde, 
George T. Adee, 
Geo, D. Morgan, 
Wm. G. Lambert, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
H. G. Marquand, 
James Low 

H.F. Spaulding 
Jas. W. Alexander, 
Henry 8S. Terbell, 


Medical 


¢ E. W. Scorr, Supt. of Agencies. 
Examiners, 


Samurt Borrow#e, Sec’y. Epwarp W. Lampert, M.D. { 


Epwaxrp Curtis, M.D., 


T SOAP, 


Unrivalled for the 
toilet and the bath. 
Noartiticlalanddc- 
septive odors to 
cover common and 
deleterious  ingro- 
dlents. After ycars 
BN) of sclontific exper- 
B. iment the manu- 
me factureros B.7' Bab- 
bis Best Soap has 
2 Sat. perfected and now 
offers to the publi i OAP in tho World, 
Only the purest vegetadie oils used tn ils manufacture, 

Vor Use in the Nu vit has No Hqual, 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and famllyin Christ. 
endom. Sample box containing 8 cakes of 6 ozs, each, sent 
free toany address on receipt of 75 cents, 

Address 18. TT. Babbitt, New Work City. 
ee~For Sale by all Druggists. co 


OIL: 


BABBITT'S T 


BROXHOLM & ELLIOTT, 
PRINTERS, 


No, 189 ErauTraH Streer, New Yor. 


All orders executed neatly, and with dispatch. . 


$55 2 B77 b. Ovickute Misuse Male’ 
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HOM & 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . : 5 3 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . Gi 5 
Net Surplus : B s ; 


1,002,783 90 
Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 32 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASH IN BANKS, - $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES . T 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,4 3 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 U0 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


243,402 24 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)...,.......... 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877.......... 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS -» 153,416 65 
BE AMMSUA LP cnaeduceeic ceive oiehecetniasaecerene 6,8U0 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 
CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON lst 
EAIN RI ASN5 ACI ele asaie croletesaictaeivis she's pois cles lepetre ela eta $212,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAITD.,.... 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January ist, 1877. 


Capitals. Swicmlae taints case ors . +++. $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus.......... Steenveses 1s 792:902092, 
Gross Assets........ ws wetveeay 192,902 9 
OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, BroapD- 


way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn “Ofce,. si, -eicchacdsresiev soins 12 & 14 Court St 
Broeklyn EoD. (OMe; ii. .ccuccne waeescere cae 98 Broadway. 

The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss Way fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themsetyes of the 
protection afforded by the PHenrx Insuranck Company 
against the destructive ravages of Firn,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. 


(In Press.) 35 cts. 
Will be the brightest thing out. For Camp Meetings, 
Praise Meetings, Noon Meetings, Tabernacle Meetings, and 
the Murphy Temperance Meetings. Be ready for it! 


Three Shining S. Scheol Song Books. Those who don’t 
ets will miss a great deal. The last is for Episcopal 
chools. 


SHINING RIVER, 35c. 
GOOD NEWS, 35c. 
CHORAL PRAISE, 25c. 


THE SCHOOL SONG BOOK, $.60. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, $1. 
THE ENCORE, $.75. 


For High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Colleges, 
First class Books The last is also for Singing Schools, 
and the first is for Female Voices. 


STAINER & BARRETT’S 
DICTIONARY or MUSICAL TERMS. 


This magnificent Encyclopedia daily increases in favor. 
Best book o! reference published. Price, $5.00. 


Hither book mailed, post-tree, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, Philadelphia. 


STEARN S & BEALE, 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. 


THE 


(Shildhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man in Early Times, 
Bz EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 


Tn Cloth, 75 cents. 
Will be mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 
Address, Publisher of Inquirer, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS 


WM. P. BEALE. 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for 81.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for $1.50. 


Strap Fi 
and 
Binder, 


Patented 
Jan. 1871. || 
el 
hill ul 1 
| bitty 
Way 
Mat Lely 


o...: 
vic A 


This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with e fiexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, he- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 

I. Itis simple, strong, and easily useu. 


2, Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 


3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 


4, Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, : 


THE INQUIRER, 
47 Larayetts Pace, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
B with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 B. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


THE ‘ BEST.” 
Agents Wanted. 
A. H. Singer, 


WARRANTED. 
Sample (#®8.50.) 


By Mail. Philadelphia, Pa. 


D, SPRING. ESTABLISHED 1860. 


[_DWARD A. SPRING, 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Refers by permission to Messrs. 


8.@. GOULD ..... Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 
GEO. T. HOPE.... “ Continental irc N.Y. 
LEONARD KIRBY “ Globe oe ee Gg 
JAS. M. HALSTED, “ American Fire “ ee » 

I. R. St. JOHN..... ‘ Gamar Seco gets ss 

A. FOSTER HIGGINS, U. S. Lloyds, ue 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Prest. Metropolitan Bank, u 
JOSEPH M. COOPER, “ Chatham a s 
WM, PATERSON: scccscscce essences = Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON @. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN, 


(VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


[ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste, 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man, 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St, 
New York, Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


ATLANTIC 
M UTUAL INSURANCE COQ 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of :ts Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the ussured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACA DEM: ES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘(folden’ or ‘German’ Millet. 


Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. 

Different trom and SUPERIOR to all other kinds ot 
Millet. 


SHED, FRESH and GENUINE, 


is furnished by this market onny. Send Stamp for circu- 


lar. Address, T. H. JONES & CO., 
Nashyille, Tenn. 
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18 10 CENTS A COPY. 
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HEARTH AND HOME; 


A Kiss at the Door 
A Story of a Welsh Colliery.... 
What Shall we Wrap the Baby 


DET TESS Ge Sean een SOP ee BEER RUE Ea SNR eee a Car 401 
PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT:.......- ee Beli coed teria gen eee 403 


THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mail matter should be sent. 


Ir has not been our custom to print the notes of com- 
mendation which have been sent us, but one just received 
from Dr. Bartol, together with its kind expressions of regard 
which count for much in our estimation, contains counsel so 
wise, so just and so much in accord with our own feeling 
that we think the cause in which we are engaged calls for its 
publication. We trust that Tar Inquirer will continue to 
merit the good opinion which our friend now cherishes for it. 


Txosr who believe that the Southern whites can only be 
controlled by the direct action.of the Federal power, and 
trace the recent DeKalb massacre in Mississippi to the pol- 
icy of President Hayes who has done nothing whatever in 
that State, took great comfort in the report made concerning 
that affair by E. V. Smalley, correspondent of the Tribune. 
Will his testimony suddenly become worthless to them when 
they find him saying, as the result of his investigations, that 
the negroes in Mississippi not only find that they have 
not been re-enslaved since the whites obtained supreme con- 
trol, but confess that they are better off than they were 
before ? 


Ir appears that Marshal Douglass has been foolish enough 
to deliver in Baltimore an old lecture upon Washington and 
its people, which may have been true enough when it was 
written, but was probably a httle less true when 1t was de- 
livered. The Washington people being a trifle delicate in 
cuticle have been a good deal miffed, and being also many 
of them it is likely somewhat prejudiced against the official, 
they have—many thousands strong—united in petitions for his 
remoyal. This story seems to have two morals, the first being 
for the lecturer—don’t go on preaching the sermon because it 
was bright, after it ceases to align well with the facts of life, 
the other for the irritated people—don’t get too much excited 
over a harmless May-bee, even should it buzz among the 
roses of June. 


Tue dinner of the New York Chamber of Commerce on 
Monday evening celebrating its one hundred and ninth anni- 


versary, was a happy occasion, and afforded Mr. Hayes the 
opportunity for his first appearance in the metropolis since 
his assumption of the Presidential office. His reception was 
very gratifying. A number of prominent Democrats were 
present, though Mr. Tilden was conspicuous for his absence. 
A man is certainly not obliged to accept of a dinner unless 
he feels hungry, and even then he is at liberty to go fasting. 
We note that Mr. C. F. Adams, ina recent interview, while 
proclaiming his tenacious adherence to the views expressed 
in the letter to Mr. Tilden to which we made allusion some 
weeks ago, has travelled far enough to express strong com- 
mendation of the President’s policy, and much sympathy 
with him in his trying labors. The brand of fraud does not 
appear to flame quite so hotly as it did in March. 


Tue war news is still of an undecided character though 
seeming to indicate continued massing of troops at sey- 
eral points along the Danube, probably a crossing at one, 
and severe engagements in Asia Minor where the adyan- 
tage of position and brave conduct upon the part of 
the Bashi-Bazouks have served to prevent any forward move- 
ment on the part of the Russian forces. The debate upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions in the House of Commons ended 
in their defeat by a heavy majority—354 to 223—and the 
adoption of Sir Henry Wolff’s amendment to the effect that 
the House declines to entertain any resolution which may 
embarrass the government in the maintenance of peace and 
the protection of British interests. The discussion was long 
and free, and it is not probable that after it the government 
will take any course in opposition to the general wish of the 
people, which wish, to say the least, is rather uncertain. 
Meantime preparations are in active progress which it is said 
will enable the War Department in an emergency to putsixty 
thousand men into the field within ten Pons 


Anp Jauncey Court, too! We look with some sadness 
upon the dusty piles of brick and mortar which now mark 
the place where Jauncey Court, in dignified retirement from 
the common line of Wall street, was wont to attract the eye 
to the respectable dinginess of the signs of its denizens. We 
are losing our down-town landmarks, and we can ill spare 
them. We have no longer the pleasant green of the New 
York Hospital yard stretching down to Broadway, the last 
tree on Wall street whizh stood near the office of the How- 
ard Insurance Company disappeared some years ago, and 
now the building forming Jauncey Court has been com- 
pelled to yield to the ruthless hand of the destroyer (Anglice 
—has been torn down.) We shall miss it for many a day, 
however fine a pile of stone or brick or iron may be erected 
in its place. Itis true we have still the Court House with 
the barn on top of it and the red granite structure near the 
Post Office, about the purpose and fate of which the Tribune 
has been so anxious for some years past, but for these alas! 
we have not yet learned to have a consuming affection. 


Suc an occurrence as a shipwreck, or a great fire or an 
accident in a mine, or an inundation, is an unescapable touch- 
stone of character. We do not mean now in the larger sense 
of altruism or egotism: the power of selfishness is of course 
laid bare in the most uncompromising fashion. We mean 
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now simply character as shown in the things which touch 
one’s own personalinterests. The number of those who whol- 
ly lose the use of what brains they have is very large. Their 
nervous systems are so unsteady as to be wholly unbalanced 
by a great emergency, and they are left to be the sport of 
circumstances, with the chances in favor of their doing some- 
thing of the wildest and most dangerous nature. Look at 
the accounts of the St. Louis fire; look at the circumstances 
detailed in the public prints in relation to every such event. 
On one occasion, a number of years ago, we attended a re- 
gatta upon a neighboring bay. In the course of the after- 
noon an overloaded float gave way and a number of persons 
were precipitated into the water, none of whom however 
were seriously damaged. In the midst of the excitement a 
young lady who stood safely on the shore deliberately sprang 
into the water. This was an undoubted case of nerves. 


ConsIDERABLE discussion has been excited by the course of 
Mr. Evarts in leaving Washington on at least two occasions 
since his entry into the Cabinet for the purpose of filing 
professional engagements at the bar. And on the assump- 
tion that it is his intention to continue his private practice 
throughout the term of his public office, it is very pointedly 
suggested that he might properly give way to another who 
would devote his whole time to the duties of his posi- 
tion. It is not hinted that any duties of the State Depart- 
ment have been or are likely to be neglected on account of 
these absences, there is simply a strong and, we think, well- 
founded impression that during the term of the secretaryship 
private legal practice should be in abeyance. It is true that 
Mr. Webster while holding the same office was in the con- 
stant habit of receiving retainers for services in private 
causes and of appearing asa pleader at the bar. But Mr. 
Webster was a poor example in several particulars, and in. 
this he was no better than in some others. Not only the 
dignity of the office, but also the danger of at least apparent 
complications would seem to counsel an independent position 
for the head of the Cabinet. Of course Mr. Evarts must 
have made engagements prior to the acceptance of his pres- 
ent position which he may properly feel called upon to fill, 
but we can hardly believe that it is his intention now unnec- 
essarily to assume others. His unquestioned probity makes 
it peculiarly fitting that he should establish a worthy prece- 
dent for those that are to follow him. 


What has become of the great Musical Conservatory which 
New York has been promised on and off for a number of 
years past? At first only dim suggestions were heard, tlLen 
gradually the project took on more definite form, and we 
learned in instalments the general details, the amount of the 
ample endowment, the source from which it came, the char- 
acter of the proposed plan, the location which had been 
chosen, and in fact the names of the trustees—well-known 
names, including among others that of Henry G. Stebbins; 
and then—a blank silence. The scheme was to convert us 
from a prosaic and money-seeking into a musical and esthetic 
race—has it died and made no sign? Then Strakosch struck 
out a bright spark which, for the moment during which it 
shone, illuminated, all gilded o’er, the dome of a mighty 
Opera House which was to be the future home of musical 
and histrionic art; 2 was alas! but a flash in the pan. Now 
Messrs. S. 8S. Sanford, Alfred H. Thorp, Julius Hallgarten 
and others, have elaborated—on paper—a grand Garden 
and Music Hall with arcades beneath, to occupy the whole 
of the Hippodrome plot and to be a temple dedicated to 
high art under the worthy priesthood of Theodore Thomas. 
The building is to cost $500,000, the annual running expenses 


J 


are estimated at $300,000, and the Hall and Garden are to 
accommodate ten thousand people. Unquestionably we 
need a great music hall in New York, undoubtedly our 
wealthy men would be well employed in providing a shelter 
for Theodore Thomas who is the pride and the hope of 
music-loving people, and for his homeless orchestra, but we 
remember the great Conservatory, we remember Strakosch, 
we remember the Washington Monument, and hold our 
peace. 


Tux course of gold during the past week has been very 
similar to that of the week preceding. Rising a little from 
the closing price and fluctuating within a range of about 
half per cent., it closes this week at 107. Silver has varied 
but little, the latest quotation being 545d. per ounce in 
gold. Some curiosity is felt as to the probable effect of a 
State law such as that of Ohio, making silver a legal tender. 
Were the remainder of the country upon a gold basis the 
effect would be seen very skortly, as it is we shall have to 
await events. The general markets are dull, flat, stale and 
unprofitable, and we shall have to wait awhile longer before 
we make our everlasting fortune out of the troubles of our 
neiehbors, especially as the price of exchange is such as to 
warrant the export of coin, a branch of trade which may 
attain some magnitude under the funding operations of the 
Treasury, it being generally understood that the proportion 
of the called bonds coming from foreign holders is mach 
larger than that of the 4} per cents. sent to replace them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury made a brief visit to New 
York during the week and arranged with the syndicate for 
the sale of $5,000,000 of 43 per cent. bonds for coin, in addi- 
tion to those sold in the usual manner in redemption of five- 
twenties. The gold received for these, it is announced, will 
be sold for currency in redemption. This is understood to 
be the entering wedge of a new and decided policy looking 
to the fulfilment of the pledge of resumption on the first of 
January, 1879. The circumstances are less favorable to a 
successful prosecution of this policy than at any time during 
the Spring, nevertheless it will doubtless prove successful if 
managed with as much determination as the Administration 
has shown in its conduct of affairs in the South. A little 
nerve has a wonderfully salutary influence in the prosecu- 
tion of business affairs. 


How Furi the world is of sorrows and disappointments, we 
think sometimes, and then again we think, or ought to think, 
how much fuller it is of these things than it ought or need 
to be. Some are continually crossing streams before they 
come to them, they lose their health in anticipation of sick- 
ness, they lose their life in fear of death. This is often 
doubtless the result of organization. The fathers or the 
ereat-erandfathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. But in many, very many cases it is 
the result of an acquired and petted habit, and even when it 


comes in the blood it is frequently only there in a latent condi- 


tion. Ourmen are not guiltless inthis regard, but itis with the 
other half of humanity that the evil mostly lies. It is per- 
haps only the grossest caricatures (who yet sometimes exist) 
who boldly make a parade of their unstable nerves, but there 


} are many who are led into an enfeebling habit of mind by 


‘a craving for the sympathy which is expressed for them by 
those who are stronger, and a vastly larger number, who, 
like the boy who kept continually digging up his garden 
seeds to see if they were growing, are as continually inspect- 
ing their griefs, their weaknesses, their disadvantages, baring 
their roots, transplanting, resetting, until a healthy develop- 
ment becomes next to an impossibility. Mens sana in corpore 
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sano is the desideratum and this can rarely be obtained by 
introversion. A good appetite and a lively interest in those 
things which are outside one’s self and a power of imbibing 
sunshine are the means of salvation which are at the disposal 
of most of us, and the first is pretty sure to provoke the 
others. Doubtless self-inspection is occasionally necessary, 
in fact is unavoidable, but we are assured that immeasurable 
harm has been done by well-meaning advisers, who, by writ- 
ten and spoken precept, have urged, are still urging, « con- 
stant direction of the thought inward instead of outward. 


THE LABOR QUESTION, 


Tue roll being called, the response is, Adswm / 

The New Age in a pathetic editorial, the earnestness of 
which no one can question, asks “ Why is the Labor Question 
so widely and persistently shunned?” “ What is the reason 
of this strange aversion to the question? Can the Christian 
Register tell; or the Inquirer ; or the Index? Can Col. 
Higginson, or Mr. Frothingham, or Mr. Chadwick, or Mr. 
Savage, or Mr. Potter, or Mr. Wasson ?” 

The Inquirer being duly affirmed answers and says: We 
believe that the question is founded upon a wholly mistaken 
idea of the fact. A further paragraph would seem to put 
this beyond the possibility of a doubt: “One thing at least 
can be done; we can recognize the labor question as a re- 
spectable subject of inquiry and discussion; and repudiate 
the ostracism which enables a man to flatter himself that he 
invites the honors of martyrdom if he touches it.” We will 
not attempt to speak for the other papers or for the individ- 
uals conjured, although we have some suspicion of the ans- 
wer they would give, but for ourselves we will say very 
frankly, that no other subject has had more of our thought 
for many years, no other subject in our judgment’ compares 
in importance with this, and that of the idea that the ques- 
tion is not a respectable subject of inquiry and discussion, 
and that a man invites the honors of martyrdom if he touches 
it, we are as innocent as the babe unborn. 

The “Labor Question” is a very taking phrase, but what 
is the labor question. Judging from what is written about 
it, one would suppose it to be something like a question in 
the rule of three or the multiplication table, to fail in answer- 
ing which with unerring certainty should entail an immedi- 
ate reduction to the ranks—a position in fact at the foot of 
the class. Has not the question been answered over and 
over again? Is it not answered every day by Wendell 
Phillips and many another orator, and by many an ingenious 
leading writer in the daily, weekly or monthly press? 

To us the labor question is no such easy matter. It is the 
question of the Sphynx, it is the question of the ages, it is 
the question of humanity ; it is the question of God and 
man, of free will and necessity, of mind and matter. We 
have not the answer to this question ; we have no aversion to 
it—in fact it is to us the source of a constant fascination ; 
we approach it with reverent awe, and only here a little and 
there a little, lime upon line, as we seem to see somewhat 
more clearly through the mist which surrounds us do we 
dare to say the tiny new word for which the day appears to 
call. We are free to say that we do not know im all its rich 
fulness the answer to this question ; yet day by day we think 
that we—that is mankind—are approaehing a little nearer to 
its solution, and we believe that one happy day in the far, 
far distant future that solution will be reached, but the time 
is not yet. 

Were we convinced that the question was as crude and 
simple a one as some think, that all rich men are robbers, 


that property is robbery, that labor is a curse, that accumu- 
lation is unjust and inhuman, we should be prepared to step 
down into the arena and preach agrarianism in the most 
definite or in the most carefully disguised shape, without any 
present fear of martyrdom. Wild visionaries are not now so 
treated. The public ear is open to any schemer however un- 
practical, and usually the more utterly unpractical he is, the 
more utterly unfit he is to teach any sound thought upon this 
subject, the more sweeping his proposals, the more barbar- 
ous and destructive his methods, the more attention he 
draws to himself from a certain class. The labor reformer is 
sure of a hearing. And though every proposition he makes 
may be in direct defiance of the teachings of history as to 
what is desirable or possible, though every overt act which 
he can induce his hearers to perform may tend to plunge 
them deeper into the mire of ignorance or dependence, he 
need fear no immediate or adequate retribution. 

We sympathize from the bottom of our heart with that 
which prompts the ery of the New Age. The sorrow, the 
want, the degradation that we see around us can hardly fail 
to impress itself upon the least susceptible. And we do not 
wonder that some are enticed by their wishes, those sure pro- 
genitors of thoughts, into the fancy that there is some royal 
road out of this great trouble, some method of escape with- 
out paying the cost. Itisafallacious hope. The worlds are 
built by slow degrees. It was long before the brute became 
man, it will be longer before man reaches his perfect adjust- 
ment. Itisas absurd to take a certain thought and set it aside 
as the /abor question, and expect it to be suddenly elucidated 
by some happy guess, by some legislative cowp-de-main, as it 
would be to suppose that the rich deposits of the green-sand 
of New Jersey would be there to build the fibre of to-day’s 
vegetation had it not been for the precious life and death of 
uncounted generations of animated beings. 

There are many worthy sufferers and sometimes just beside 
them are the worthless for whom the world appears to have 
no pain in store. But are the rich all such? Moreover are 
these days worse or better than those of the far past? To 
take a single instance. What is it that has made it possible 
for Western nations to escape the great famines with their 
perishing thousands to which until this very day some races 
are liable? Isit not first the necessity of continued labor, 
and next the hoarding of provisions? Has not each age seen 
avast improvement in the general standard of comfort over 
that which preceded it; is not the poor man of to-day in 
thoughtless possession of luxuries which a hundred years ago 
the rich could not procure? The facts are patent, and if ac- 
cumulated property is an evil, at least these advances have 
been made notwithstanding that evil. 

But our contemporay feels that this day is peculiarly evil, 
that the rich grow richer, the poor poorer, that “Society 
ought to present the opportunity at least of a decent exist- 
ence to all of its members.” It says to the pioneers of 
thought, ‘Why is not some attempt made to discover the 
cause and the remedy of these social inequalities, derange- 
ments and disorders?” If, with all modesty, we may be per- 
mitted tospeak for the pioneers of thought we would say, that 
they have made some attempt, and that they think they have 
in part discovered the cause, and have some appreciation of 
the remedy. They find that nearly all over the civilized 
world, certainly all oyer the Western world excepting per- 
haps in France, a somewhat similar condition of affairs 
exists. They find that during a series of years, by actual 
destruction by misdirection of expenditure and by waste, a 
larger araount of property has been consumed than has 
been created, that peoples are poorer to-day than they 
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were fifteen years ago; that there has been a general 
derangement of the industrial system, a shifting of cen- 
tres, and an inevitable though perhaps in the main tem- 
porary maladjustment of production and distribution, of 
demand and supply, in the working of an extremely 
complicated problem ; and that in this country these 
evils have been vastly heightened and intensified by a 
monetary system the character of which is such as has ever 
tended since exchange began to produce just such evils as 
are complained of, a system which the so-called labor reform- 
ers with feverish efforts are striving to impose upon us for- 
ever in ever-increasing destructiveness. They find also that 
the same “labor reformers” have added still further to the 
evil by discouraging a full day’s labor, by restricting the 
opportunities of acquiring proper knowledge and skill 
through apprenticeship, by debasing the character of all 
work, in requiring the efficient and the inefficient to be paid 
alike. Thus much’ for the cause. 

For the cure. They expect to find it in increasing econ- 
omy; in more skillful and faithful labor for as many hours 
as the laborer may wish to serve; in co-operation instead of 
antagonism; in a sound system of finance; in the resulting 
prosperity which will give to each by the force of the inevit- 
able law of nature “an opportunity of a decent existence.” 
Whether they shall find it also in some change in social 
relations time only will show. It is not probable that our 
present social relations are in all respects the best that may 
be. There is a day after to-day; we have not yet seen a 
new path, and it is not desirable to cross a stream before we 
come to it. When the time comes for a change we shall 
doubtless already have made it by slow degrees, feeling our 
way step by step, as now we know that step by step we 
must feel our way on to honest and faithful workmanship, 
and that therein we shall find our safety and a proximate 
solution of the “Labor Question.” In the interest of this 
cause we trust we shall always be found working with our 
might, feeling assured that personal integrity and individual 
efficiency in the last analysis are competent to control the 
future progress of mankind. 


THE FREE, THINKER OF TO-DAY. 


A yew type of man is wanted in religion—a man wholly 
free in thought and honest in word, but wholly reverent in 
feeling and broad in sympathies. That is what might be 
called the “Free Thinker of To-Day.” Heiscoming. He is 
in making ; but making as they make costly new furniture, 
in pieces. The freedom and honesty are being made best in 
one shop, the breadth and reverence in another. It takes 
the sound generation, and more than one generation, to make 
well the several parts of a costly new man and get him finally 
put together. But Nature grants no patents: she throws all 
improvements open to the trade. The shops borrow hints 
from the neighbors’ successes and the average article pro- 
duced grows finer. Thus the type of the religious man im- 
proves as a hundred years go by. 

When we say therefore that to-day a new kind of man 
is wanted in religion, it is not-meant that freedom, hon- 
esty, reverence and breadth do not exist in even large meas- 
ures and noble combinations, but this, that the day in which 
we live demands a measure and combination of these quali- 
ties that has never yet been struck out as a type by any 
church or sect or circle of religious thinkers. 

To-day, and a hundred years ago,—those are the words to 
emphasize. For the day has greatly changed since the Free 
Thinker won his early reputation so deservedly as the Ish- 


maelite of Christendom. He had to win it. Not to be mar- 
tyr, he had to be Ishmaelite, his hand against everyone be- 
cause everyone’s hand was against him. As is the Ortho- 
doxy, so is the Heresy. Crude and coarse and hard he was, 
but it was crudeness against crudeness, coarseness against 
coarseness, hardness against hardness. What wonder to one 
who thinks how the Roman Church had its mill-stone tied to 
the throat of France to choke all utterance, its hands upon 
her eyes to shut out light, its bandage on her ears, to shut out 
truth, what wonder that the watchword of Voltaire and his 
friends in their long struggle with that Church was “Hcrasez 
Vinfame !”—* Crush out the wretch!” What wonder that 
Thomas Paine wrote his strong rank sarcasm? He and his 
like were sentenced to perdition by a Bible text literally in- 
terpreted ; what wonder that he delighted in hunting through 
the Bible for contradictions and absurdities and immoralities— 
there were plenty of them—to hurl as literally at the heads of 
priests and church-members, and that he believed he had 
thereby sent them in turn to all the hells of common sense ? 

We owe these men something beside scorn. Coarse, crude, 
hard, unpoetical, they were ; not the kind of men you care to 
meet. For them a spade was a spade, and a foolish story 
was a foolish story, and “six days” were six days. 


‘<A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


A Bible verse to them was three lines of print, and it was 
nothing more. A dogma hallowed through the centuries 
was a queer, perhaps a devilish dogma to them, and it was 
nothing more. They had poor eyes for anything in the popu- 
lar faith beside the blemishes, and their plain common sense 
revolted angrily against the imposition on them of the Bible 
chapters as the truth of God. But that revolt was part of 
the revolt of Reason in that age. They denied much then, 
when few denied it, that you andI and many far more Ortho- 
dox than we, are now denying with equal sense of error and 
of moral shock. And to-day we are denying it at ease and 
even with honor, in part because they denied it then so bold- 
ly through difficulty and dishonor. We owe them thanks, 
and even a certain admiration, but not copying to-day. They 
were the Free Thinkers of a hundred years ago. 
And why not copying also? Because between their time 
and ours the thought and the temper of the thought inside of 
churches have so greatly changed ; and the Free Thinker to 
be Free Thinker still, must change in correspondence. For 
signs of tendency, look at the strength of the organized non- 
orthodox bodies, look at these three signs in Orthodoxy: 
(1.) The fact of approach instead of farther separation be- 
tween the churches kindred in their faith and constitution. 
(2.) The distinctly Broad Church party within more sects 
than one and the place that the Broad Church individuals 
hold in the popular estimate. (8.) The immensely changed 
tone of Orthodoxy in its general utterance and emphases. 
How much less urfiformly literal in insistance on the dogmas, 
the Christian evidences, the Bible’s inspiration! How much 
less gloomy and savage in its appeal! Christ was Judge a 
hundred years ago, now Friend. Hell was many degrees 
hotter and many leagues bigger, and its census rolls far 
longer, and the smoke of its bu:ning made lurid and shad- 
owy much wider tracts of human life, and crackled in many 
more sermons and pamphlets a hundred years ago than now, 
though craters still exist. Are you thinking of Moody and 
Sankey? They themselves are proof of what is said. Once 
the revivalists’ instrument was a whip, now it is a magnet. 
Once it was fear that was appealed to, now it is the love of 
Christ. His blood shed for the sinner, rather than “the sin- 
ner in the hands of an angry God.” Observe the growing 
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reverence for man as a child of God, for this life and its op- 
portunities of good and pleasure, and for this earth in and 
by itself, not merely as a portal to the heavens. Religion is 
more and more tested by life-tests rather than by mere be- 
lief-tests, and what kindly recognition is given to at least a 
great deal of our heretic goodness now! <A poet like Whit- 
tier is the poet-laureate of American Religion by general as- 
sent. And the week-day press, a better gauge of religious 
tendencies than the religious papers, widely represents a de- 
mand for freedom and for fellowship in churches. 

But for the signs of tendency that are most significant of 
all perhaps, we must look at the two great intellectual forces 
outside of the churches that are accomplishing so much of 
this change inside of them. Science has almost remodelled 
the universe before our minds during this last century, 
stretching it in time till the six thousand years of Bible rec- 
ord seem like an hour, stretching it in space till the little 
world of Bible thought seems like a hillside pasture, stretch- 
ing it in mystery and beauty till every land seems Holy Land 
and eyery bush aflame with the touch of God. The com- 
parative method in History has wrought almost as great and as 
ennobling a change in all our views of man, and man’s origin 
and life and destiny on earth. By its aid men have travelled 
far into other languages and other scriptures and brought 
home facts about the other great religions and the beginnings 
of their own; and it has become impossible to avoid the 
thought that miracles and revelations and God-descents in 
the Christian faith at home might be explained on the same 
principle by which we explain them in the heathen faith 
abroad—as the guess of the child-like human mind facing 
the mystery of things and bending low in awe. And as in 
science, so here again in history, not the great wonder and 
beauty have vanished in the little, but the little wonder and 
erude thought have given way to grandeur. Human nature 
and human history seem marvels to-day, such as they never 
seemed before. 

Now these two forces of science and historic criticism have 
been playing for fifty years upon the old church dogmas as 
the forces of light and heat play upon the hard seeds in the 
earth—not destroying them, but softening them and drawing 
out and up the hidden truths to flower. Only so destroying 
them. But indeed this is destruction. Each dogma is a 
seed, which dies that it may live. “This mortal puts on im- 
mortality and this corruption puts on incorruption.” So all 
around us in the churches we see the creeds bursting with 
germination, the hard shells dropping off, the nobler meanings 
coming forth. Imagine this process, already well begun, to 
go on for another fifty years ; instead of the Bible chronol- 
ogy and its accompaniments, on which even our own genera- 
tion was partly fed, imagine the new views of the universe 
and of man’s history to get thorough possession of the school 
books and be taught our little men and maidens from five 
years old and upward; imagine it working down through 
people’s heads into what is so well called “common sense ;” 
imagine this and remember all those other signs of tendency 
already visible in the various Orthodoxies round. us, and let 
us answer. Need the Free Thinker of to-day be what his brother 
was a hundred years ago, coarse and hard and crude and vio- 
lent? The religious world of a hundred years ago and that 
that lies before our eyes, are widely different: the Free Thinker 
then, to be Free Thinker still, must greatly change in corres- 
pondence with this new environment. 

To be to-day’s Free Thinker, he must still stand for Reason 
in Religion, for perfect rights of Free Inquiry there. This 
principle he must champion against all comers—freedom in 
faith-making is even more important than the faith : just as 


in politics freedom to make and better laws is more essential 
than any given good law even though to that law we owe the 
day’s peace and happiness. Dear as a certain great con- 
viction is, dearer yet is the path by which we reach and may 
ennoble it. We believe in God, but we word a greater faith 
in saying we believe in Free Thought in Religion : for this 
gives us not only what we now name God, but that right of 
search that will make “God” more and more to us forever. 

Again, to be to-day’s Free Thinker he must still be honest 
too with perfect honesty—honest about his thought, honest 
about the very names for that thought. Is he “ Non-Chris- 
tian,” he will say so. Is he “Materialist,” he will say so. 
Is he “Radical,” he will say so. Even if to him those names 
are a matter of small moment, even if all thought seems tri- 
fling to him compared with larger moral emphases, yet since 
to others the names and trifling thoughts so largely count, 
he will be simply himself before all eyes—jnst what he is and 
no one else. His mind naked. His conscience on his breast 
as well as in it. Not for him that esoteric and exoteric way, 
—the thinking one thing in the silence of his brain, the say- 
ing, hinting, half-divulging another thing upon the pulpit 
or by the death-bed. His simple self, not as opposed to 
other people’s selves, but as the only thing there is for him 
to be. If he can be that in all unconsciousness, so far is he 
the true Free Thinker of to-day. ; 

Again, to be to-day’s Free Thinker, he must be free from 
what? From religion? Nay, from all that is not religion. 
But that is a theme too large to enter on,—we pass it by. 
Free from what? From other folks’ traditions? Yes, that 
was said ; for that is reason in religion. But still more free 
from his own personal traditions. "We mean from those biases 
of education, temperament, taste, circumstance, which more 
than all things else count to make a man narrow and hard in 
mind. There are two bigots—the Orthodox and the Radical 
bigot, and they are the twin i-liberals. To be free in 
thought to-day, one must be large in heart. Sympathies with 
other minds are the doors to knowledge and understanding 
for one’s own mind. To take another’s thought at its best 
and not its worst ; to see its inner meaning to the person who 
believes it ; to estimate it largely by its moral stimulus as 
well as by its intellectual rightness’; to distinguish between 
the substance and the symbol of a doctrine, its deep intent 
and aim and drift and the outside crudeness and error, per: 
haps the superstition of its formula; to reverence another's 
reverences even when they are not your own, because to him 
they are what yours are to you, holy and God-suggesting ; 
to recognize the law of relativity in minds, and that some 
minds cannot take your symbol any more than you can 
theirs, for a thought which may be common to you both, and 
to be able to translate faith-symbols like two languages into 
‘one another; to be fully possessed of the idea of evolution in 
beliefs, in all the bearings of that idea; to perceive that in 
Nature’s method growth is four-fifths, crisis and cataclysm one- 
fifth, and to proportion one’s own emphases accordingly; 
to have for one’s order of emphases in religion: (1.) life be- 
fore thought, and (2.) in thought the unities before the dif- 
ferences as both practically and scientifically of the larger 
import ; to be not mainly negative but mainly affirmative in 
one’s talk about religion, not mainly critical but mainly sym- 
pathetic ; and to be always humble in talking about the mys- 
teries of the Eternal and the Universal—these are the marks 
by which the Free Thinker of to-day, the new type wanted in 
religion, will be known. The greatest freedom in religion is 
the greatest fellowship, the truest Free Thinker is the truest 
catholic—that will be his motto. W. GG 

Sr, Paur, April 29, 1877. 
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DIVISIONS OF TIME. 


Tre has its times and seasons marked off by the machin- 
ery of heaven and also by the contrivances of man. The 
unending has for us its sections, its convenient little odds 
and ends of time, co-terminous with the finite and its needs. 
The great Designer knows we must have alternation and 
change, unable to maintain, in ourselves, the uniform motion 
of an Atlantic going engine, an all-the-year-globe about the 
sun or a century-reyolving comet. 

Infinite duration alone can cover the being of the Most 
High, yet He and His providence dwell with man in the cir- 
cumscribed years, months, weeks, days and nights; as space 
that has for its own the immeasurable among the stars is 
known on earth under the names of continents, seas, coun- 
tries, states, fields, house-lots and chambers. The man of 
time wants a thousand adaptations about him and has 
them. There is the fresh and new and sprightly morning 
hour, with a new heaven and a new earth of hope and effort, 
after the old ones of discouragement and weariness have 
passed away. There is—just to the purpose—the forenoon 
for the manliness of one’s powers and their co-work with 
Deity; the afternoon for more of the solitary turns at the 
mill or for the other hemisphere of life and its social ming- 
There is the soft and mellow twilight in its stated 
recurrence, thrown around all, coming over the hills and 
creeping in at the doors and windows. The incipient shades 
before the healing bath of utter night are so restful to mind 
and body, putting those disposed into sedate, soothing and 
recuperative mood. Within its enclosure is Winter-time, 
majestic and uplifting to the soul; succeeding rich Autumn 
purple and yellow, crimson and brown; coming before the 
long warm days of Spring and Summer. The eternity that 
is man’s is a very long range; come these, then, from the 
heaven of adaptations, the shorter periods and nearer goals 
—the rosy dawn, the sombre eve, the work-day, the Sabbath, 
the month of seed-sowing and ingathering. 


lings. 


The little moment cemes freighted with the spirit and the 
sudden thought which the years only can unload and draw 
off into the domain of religion, literature and society. Says 


George Eliot: “ A moment is room enough for the loyal and - 


mean desire, for the outflash of a murderous thought and the 
sharp, backward stroke of repentance.” 

Such are the cardinal points, the small pivots of time. The 
minute is space sufficient in which to turn from folly to wis- 
dom and the life-lasting resolve. The minute is strong to 
tie an enduring promise, spacious in which to lift up the 
prayer, “the Lord help,” and “Heaven be praised for its 
blessings.” The little minute with the impressible mind and 
met at a glance by the wide view of Divine goodness may be 
a large seed time. The instantaneous word may fall as a 
spark, kindling a great matter for good or for evil. Live by 
the minute when temptation is near and all may be well. Itis 
easy to handle the minutes as they come through their nar- 
row wicket. Take that care and the hours will take care of 
themselves. 

The hour that has a conscientous constituency of moments 
will keep the garden free from weeds; will exchange things 
undone and chaotic for order and finish; will dispose of 
unanswered letters, hanging accounts and many a waiting 
duty. When the shorter portions of the day are sacred to 
good uses the poor may be reckoned on for church, for 
school and for self-culture, laying the foundations for worth, 
usefulness and a fair name. 

There are, too, the larger rounds, compassed by the sun, 
wherein we live and work, that the small credits may be multi- 


plied and stand large to the tiller of the soil, the tradesman, 


house-wife, scholar and citizen. With the changing lights over- 
head come the seasons, each different from the last, that the 
panorama which is always old may be always new, and that all 
by this influence from the heayens may be kept in good heart. 
Besides, all hail to the decade and the century that lay their 
rich tribute before mankind! These are the larger measures 
of God’s benefits to the race—the seasons of progress. 
W. M. Bickye. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM DR. BARTOL. 


Bosron, May 12, 1877. 
To the Hditor of The Inquirer : 

Dr. Cuanntne said he always wanted to own his intellec- 
tual debts; so he declared he owed to Dr. Worcester a 
nobler idea of peace. Having just read through your last 
issue, I wish to personify that I may thank you for thaf, and 
all your numbers under your new shape and name. Iam 
glad you find room for the critical ability, as candid as it is 
bold, of Frothingham, and for the broad reverence, tender as 
the fresh grass on any common or prairie, of Gannett. I 
rejoice in all your theological and political truth, and in the 
liberty too which you are all the more likely to exercise that 
you do not boast. Edmund Burke observed that no man 
ever had a point of pride he was not hurt by; and I have 
noticed that individuals, organs and associations are always 
in danger of missing the virtue they parade. Humility is the 
door of God ; and our good quality must be a grace, or else 
it is a will-worship, pretence and failure. 


May I also say how happy I am that your independence is 
not belligerence. Ifa nation bea person, as we were told as long 
ago as some of George Sand’s earlier writings, and as the old 
Bible takes it for granted Jsrael was, a newspaper is a person 
and quite apt to be a fighting character. If gunpowder puts 
all men on a level, how many people are aimed at from be- 
hind the hedge of the press by sharp-shooters who would 
not dare to meet them face to face! Iam pleased that you 
fling no hard names at any with whom you contend. When 
it was once said to Ichabod Nichols that we must use 
strong words about certain opponents supposed to be in the 
wrong, he answered, were it not better if into our reasons we 
should put our strength? I cannot see why editorial is not 
as bad as any other quarrelsomeness and conceit ; and none 
can violate the spirit of the law more than correspondents 
and contributors that wear concealed weapons. 


Tt is a time of controversy still; and let those born to be 
soldiers, do the polemic part. Yet let us never forget the 
only use of a negation is to show our position, as shadow de- 
fines the light; and whoever begins and ends with defaming 
an adversary, gives us a picture with a back-grownd alone, 
which properly should not exist save for the foreground of 
figures actually and beneficently alive. Let us not fall foul 
of our antagonist, as curious boats do in the regatta, but re- 
fute his error by first finding out what he stands for and 
means! So far as war cannot be shunned let us mind the 
rules of that game. But have Christians, who at the outset 
protested they could not fight, even yet learned the angels’ 
song of harmony and good will? There is for me at least 
this comfort, that you evidently do not intend so much to 
euard a castle, or make a foray on the foe, as to keep open 
house; and God bless your hospitality and help you feed 
us all, prays, C. A. Barron, 
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COOK’S FICTITIOUS ATONEMENT. 


To The Kditor of The Inquirer : 

HAVE you read Rev. Cook's first lecture in Boston on the Atone- 
ment in the light of self-evident truths? If you have not, please 
read it, for it affords another of those very sad revelations of the 
trying positions in which so many good and strong men feel them- 
selves placed at the present time. These men see the light of 
science anu history and experience on the one hand, and as with 
chains are bound by their theology on the other. This is evidently 
the trying position of Rev. J. Cook. He cannot possibly ignore 
the claims of nature, with all the pretensions which he makes to 
science and philosophy. He wants to be honest with himself and 
still hold on if he can to the dogmas of his church. He sees 
clearly the irreconcilable conflict between the teachings of nature 
and experience and the received doctrine of the Atonement. He 
brings out that conflict, too, with a great deal of clearness and pow- 
er. His lecture indeed reminded us of Dr. K. Beecher’s ‘‘ Conflict 
of Ages,” which knocked Orthodoxy higher than a kite, and Cook’s 
lecture furnishes a hundred fold stronger argument against the 
atonement than in favor of it. It seemed to us that with masterly 
and giant blows he first destroyed the superstructure, and then 
with the lamest logical attempts endeavored to reconstruct it on 
the poorest foundation possible. 

He adduced against the popular doctrine of the atonement, viz. : 
that Jesus bore our sins in his own body on the tree; that he 
carried our very guilt to the cross, and bore the punishment or pen- 
alty due to that guilt,—against this he gives not less than twenty- 
one self-evident truths, as he calls them. And many of these 
truths are self evident. He puts the case indeed agaiust the atone- 
ment of the churches in a much, very much stronger light than any 
Unitarian we have ever read. And then what does he do? A doc- 
trine of atonement must be had of course. He has shivered the 
old one to pieces. But the world he says needs an atonement. 
And he proceeds to construct one. It is partly new, perhaps, but 
without doubt it is altogether and purely fictitious. His assump- 
tions indeed on which he bases the doctrine are fictions, and 
nothing else, from beginning to end. For instance, what proof has 
Mr. Cook or any D. D. that the majesty of the violated moral law 
of God must be satisfied in any sense in which the term satisfac- 
tionisused? Where, we ask, can this proof be found? Doesnature 
or does experience or does common sense or the Bible give any hint 
of it? Lying, theft, murder, are all palpable violations of the moral 
Jaw. Will Mr. Cook tell his Boston audience when and how that 
moral law was satisfied for these violations? ‘‘The majesty of 
violated law satisfied!” What high-sounding words! and yet when 
you test them, how utterly meaningless! What, we ask, satisfies or 
can satisfy the law of love when we have made ourselves misera- 
bly selfish? What satisfies or can satisfy the law of integrity when 
we have sunk ourselves into mean dishonesty? 


Mr. Cook sees plainly that there cannot be, that there never has: 


been and that there never will be any satisfaction for siu in any 
such sense as to remove the guilt and the penalty from one soul to 
auother. This he admits. Yet he must have this fiction to start 
with—the satisfaction of violated law. Then he has recourse to 
another fiction, viz.: to ‘‘guilt in the second sense or obligation to 
satisfy the demands of a violated law.” Is not this one of the most 
ingenious inventions you ever saw to savea great doctrine? An 
obligation becomes guilt in the second sense. Now is this sound 
philosophy? Is this a self-evident truth? Can the weightiest obli- 
gation which may be laid upon us be made guilt in aay sense what- 
ever? And yet Mr. Cook claims to lecture on sacred themes in the 
names of science and philosophy. 

But he completes his theological castle in the air with still 
another fiction, and that is, that the Infinite Lawgiver of the uni- 
verse has Himself suffered chastisement, not punishment, to satisfy 
the majesty of His own violated law. And to show how easily 
this thing can be done, and how perfectly rational and effective it 
is, he referred his Boston audience to the singular course, and what 
most people would call a consummate piece of transcendental folly 
of Bronson Alcott’s in his Boston school some years ago. It was 
this: if the rules of that school were violated the little sinners 
themselves were not to be punished, but the teacher, the law-maker, 
Mr. Alcott; in fact, was to be chastised, not punished. The rules 
were violated one day by one of the boys and that boy was called 
out to chastise Mr. Alcott. The effect, of course, on the boy was 
most salutary in one respect. This satisfied the majesty of Mr. 
Alcott’s violated law, according to Cook. The boy owed a debt to 
the school and Mr. Alcott paid it. The boy in his moral nature 


bore the guilt of his sin in the first sense (guilt, remember, has two 
senses) and Alcott bore the boy’s guilt in the second sense. His 
guilt in the second sense, was an obligation to satisfy the rules of 
the school, and to meet that obligation Mr. Alcott called upon the 
boy to do what we call one of the meanest and one of the most 
dastardly acts which it is possible for any human being to commit, 
viz.: to chastize another for his own wrong doing. Better have 
whipped the boy a thousand times. We are not surprised that the 
boy, with a single spark of self-respect in him, shrank from the act. 
He would have been a coward, a poltroonand a sneak if he had not, 
and any man is no better who will take salvation either from first 
guilt or second guilt on any such terms. 

Yet Rey. Cook teaches his Boston audience that the grand legal 
and moral difficulties in the government of God in this universe 
have been settled in this very manner—a manner which, if possi- 


. ble, would be a piece of consummate folly on the one hand, and on 


the other an outrage upon the manliness and self-respect of human 
beings. But in the realm of spiritual law and spiritual being we 
say that it is impossible. In Alcott’s school the rule was outward 
and the chastisement outward as well as foolish and wrong. 
But will any man with any pretensions to science and phil- 
osophy talk about chastising the Infinite Ruler of the uni- 
verse for human violations of the laws of justice and purity 
and love, laws written on our nature alone with purely spirit- 
ual penalties. But what avails all this if it is possible? The 
“damned spots” on Lady Macbeth’s hands will not out. Under 
any circumstances the ghost of Banquo will not down, do what we 
may. Chastisement or no chastisement, conscience is the same, 
memory is the same, meanness, cowardice, avarice, pride, dishon- 
esty and bloody ambition are the same, the same in nature and 
the same in results. Where, then, we ask, is the satisfaction to 
violated law and what avails it if it exists? This whole scheme of 
Atonement we believe is one of the grandest and one of the worst 
fictions which was ever imposed upon mankind. Andwe thank Mr. 
Cook for his twenty-one ‘‘ self-evident truths,” given with force to 
disprove the old church doctrine of the atonement—Luther’s doc- 
trine and the doctrine of all Christendom. But he must allow us to 
say, with all deference, that his new doctrine is as utterly baseless 
as the old one, and is far, very far more suggestive of mental dis- 
honesty than are the ‘‘hallelujahs” of skeptics of long ears. 
KnOoKUK, IowA. R. Hassauu. 


GERMAN NOTES. 


On September 28th, a bright warm day, with the sun shining as 
cheerfully and clear as in our American September, I went bysteam 
ears three miles from Berlin to Charlottenburg, a pleasant town of 
10,000 people, on the river Spree. We pass through the Great 
Brandenburg Thor, or Gate, and enter at once the wonderful ‘‘ Thier 
Garten” (the Bois dw Boulogne of Berlin), with its wide carriage 
ways, Shaded walks, statue-adorned fountains and meandering 
streams, which make it a fair rival of that lovely resort near Paris. 
This ‘‘ Thier Garten” is much frequented by the citizens of Berlin, 
who can step from their crowded streets to this lovely sylvan se- 
clusion, having only for companions plant, flowerand bird. On we 
rode through these charming woods and soon were among the vine- 
clad houses and pretty yards of Charlottenburg. Here are the 
summer residences of many of the citizens of Berlin, and here is 
an old palace built by Frederick I., with its wide grounds, broad 
forests and wealth of flowers, but the palace is now mostly closed 
and uninhabited, its last occupant Queen Elisabeth (sister-in-law of 
the present Emperor) haying reeently died here. But the object 
most sought by travellers is the Mausoleum erected to the 
late King and Queen of Prussia—to Queen Louise and her hus- 
band—she the most lovely and loved Queen who ever sat upon the 
Prussian throne. This monument is in the form of a Doric temple; 
we ascend a flight of steps to the outer door, and withinafew more 
white marble steps, and are by the side of these exquisite recum- 
bent figures, said to be master works of art and which wrought by 
that master artist, the sculptor Rauch, who added so much to the 
adornment of Berlin. The face of the Queen is exquisitely beauti- 
ful, refined, delicate and lofty. On all falls a soft blue light that 
renders yet more corpse-like the pallid marble and throwsa ghastly 
hue over the living human faces gazing upon them. This monu- 
ment to the loved and popular Louise was erected by her husband, 
who survived her a widower for 30 years; and the one to him was 
erected by their son, the present Prussian Emperor. She was born 
in 1776 and died in 1810, her husband in 1840, Long I walked amid 
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these orange groves and flowers enjoying the seclusion of the spot, 
and then through rambling galleries, halls and rooms of the old 
palace. 

One of the most famous, and justly noted places in the vicinity 
of Berlin is Potsdam, called the Versailles of Berlin, which all 
strangers visit. On a fine day in early October, we steamed out of 
the handsome Berlin depot, on spacious Kénigratzer Strasse, and 
were flying through a Prussian garden nearly the whole eighteen 
miles dividing Berlin and Potsdam.. It was yet early day when we 
reached the latter city, the capital of the Province of Brandenburg 
anda handsome city of 50,000 inhabitants. Here are extensive 
parks, woods and many fine buildings, the most conspicuous being 
the royal palace, which is an immense oblong building facing the 
river Havel and one of its beautiful ‘bridges. I was conducted 
through this luxurious winter palace of Frederick the Great, where 
suite after suite of rooms are shown vieing with each other in 
splendor. The library is a beautiful and attractive room, and 
through the glass doors, we see many French books, for Frederick 
was fond of the French and their writings, and himself pos- 
sessed their elegant taste and refinement. The ceiling of this 
room is arched, and like the walls is heavily gilded. The adjoin- 
ing room is well lighted by numerous windows, having the ceiling 
and walls richly garnished with silver ornaments; this was his 
wliting-room, and here is the desk at which he sat, and here, too, 
are still the blots spattered over the desk, made by that royal 
hand that never wrote too well, and never could spell French 
words correctly. A part of the covering of this desk was torn off 
by Napoleon in 1808, and carried off as a memento of the great 
king andgeneral. An exquisitely ornamented tablewith a glass lid 
is also shown, containing relics, such as his snuff-box, bullets 
with which he was hit, silver buttons, the stars, ornaments and 
honors he wore, his last boots, ete., ete. In another room where 
are elegant hangings and curtains and rich ornaments, is the 
round-table upon which he, his ministers and ambassadors used to 
sup; a part of this table is so arranged as to go up and down to the 
kitchen below, with food or empty plates as needed, so that ser- 
vants were not allowed to listen to State secrets. Another room 
with satin-covered walls he used for smoking, and I was shown 
suites of ball and reception rooms, bed-rooms, ete., ete. The rooms 
occupied by the present Emperor are plain, but in good taste— 
those occupied by the Emperor and Empress of Russia, when visit- 
ing here (Prussia and Russia haying intermarried) are very beauti- 
ful. In some of the rooms of this gorgeously appointed palace are 
solid silver tables, silver busts, ornaments, mirror frames, etc., 
ete. E. K. DEN. 


MARY MORRIS HAMILTON SCHUYLER.* 

THE grand-daughter of Alexander Hamilton, and on hermother’s 
side, of the blood of the Morrises and wife of a grandson of Gen. 
Schuyler, Mary Morris Hamilton, long known in New York as among 
the most charming of companions, warmest of friends and best of 
women, a social centre and a moral force, has just passed on into 
the unseen world, leaving a chasm which in her large circle will 
never be filled. She possessed a courageous intelligence, a strong 
and tender heart, and an active conscieuce—free from morbidness 
and weakening fears. Settled in principles and calm in convic- 
tions, her life and character were harmonious, full and free— 
directed by the love of excellence and the desire of usefulness. 
Her love of Nature, of society and of truth and goodness, went 
together, and made her at home in solitude, or in company, in the 
country and the city. She had such a capacity for friendship that 
she won the confidenve of the most dissimilar persons, and such a 
tact in adapting herself to the tastes and aptitudes of others, that 
she was doubtless known and loved for the most opposite reasons, 
by persons who could not sympathize with each other. 

In general society, none more light and graceful or less burdened 
with untimely gravity, or more capable of entering into the ephem- 
eral topics of the hour; in select company, none more earnest, apt 
in conversation and solicitous for information. With her own sex 
interested in all that concerns women; with men interested in all 
that occupies statesmen, philanthropists, thinkers and reform- 
ers. The breadth of her sympathies, her good sense and pos- 
itive convictions with her tact, refinement and grace, made 
her a natural social leader, without taking her out of the most 
strictly feminine sphere. Domestic as her tastes were, she 
lived in the larger concerns of humanity—hoping great things for 
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the future of her country and her race, and admiring and coming 
into relations with many of the best prophets and leaders of 
reform at home and abroad ;—but without the least tarnish of pub- 
licity or the least default of domestic virtues and duties. ‘ 
As firm health and perfect adaptation to society did not make 
her careless of what is grandest and best during all the happy time 
of her long growth and maturity, so sickness and the knowledge of 
a fatal disease did not render the last four years of her life other- 
wise than serene, useful and hopeful. As her health had been 
spent in wide sympathies, her invalidism did not shut her up in 
herself. Interested in all that concerned the country, the church or 
the world, she did not expect nor wish others to forget what was of 
public importance to humor her infirmities. She changed neither 
her cheerfulness, her trains of thought nor her views of life because 
of sickness. Her religious faith, simple, strong, Christian, she had 
won for herself, and it was rooted in her heart and will, and gave 
her all the support she needed, without one film of gloom or fibre 
of superstition in it. It was beautiful to behold her unaffected 
patience, to see her smile of calm triumph over pain and death, to 
find how natural, how truly herself she was in the presence of the 
so-called ‘‘great enemy.” He was no enemy of hers! She did 
not allow her imagination to dwell on the physical event, or to hold 
any commerce with dust and ashes. Nobody ever had a finer or 
more complete victory over our mortality. She spoke of death as 
the release of the spirit ,and without a fear or shudder, when the 
time eame, lapsed into life eternal, without struggle. ‘‘She was 
not, for God took” her! H. W. B. 


LITERATURE. 


LIFE AND 'TEACHINGS OF THEODORE PARKER. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

This condensed and popular account of Theodore Parker, pre- 
pared by an enthusiastic English disciple and admirer, is admir- 
ably fitted for wide usefulness. It is well done because done 
with pains, and yet with hearty affection. It is a work of love, but 
none the less a work of care. Hardly an incident or a marked say- 
ing of Parker’s that has been elsewhere recorded, has escaped the 
author. There is no pretence to originality, or fresh disquisition. 
Weiss and Frothingham had made that needless. This work will 
not supersede their works, but it is better fitted for popular cireu- 
lation, and certainly few lives that have ever been lived are worthier 
of being known. It is so full of strength, courage, aspiration, wide 
sympathy, so devoted to usefulness in public and private ways. A 
breeze, not to say a storm, of moral and religious health comes out 
of Parker’s life. Itis so manly, so vigorous in original instincts 
for truth, so humane, so democratic, so raised above conventional 
prejudices, so intense in its sense of God and His goodness, so free 
from any taint of self-saving or self-seeking. We are persuaded 
that no more grand and generous soul has lived since Luther, and 
that the church as well as the world will acknowledge him as one 
of its highest prophets and saints before many generations are 
passed. 

Time is serving him in two ways—making his faults and rough- 
nesses forgotten, and bringing his virtues and teachings into higher 
relief. The extraordinary progress of free inquiry and the intense 
radicalism of material science make Parker an actual conservative 
in these days. Those who hate his anti-supernaturalism must love 
and honor, nay, take shelter under his glorious theism ; while those 
who eall him the father of modern infidelity, will have to remem- 
ber that he is the most vigorous foe of agnosticism and the most 
intense despiser of the theory of accidental morals or utilitarian 
ethics. When the anti-Christian class of Free Religionists have 
done with quarrelling with the positive faith of the supernatural- 
ists, they will have a tougher fight to make with the equally posi- 
tive theistic, intuitive and Christian faith of Parker, who was a 
Christian of the most exuberant kind, positive, downright, un- 
qualified, and with no heresy except in the direction of the mirac- 
ulous and the infallible, points that are conceded by all competent 
minds to be not vital to the essence of Christianity, except it be 
first defined as a priestly and sacramental system, out of harmony 
with nature and history. 

The personal recollection of the inevitable, but painful conflict 
between Parker and the Boston Unitarians vitiates the judgment of 
many excellent people in regard to both parties. Nothing can be 
less fair than the inferences which are drawa from facts that may _ 
be true enough, as to the nature and spirit of that disagreement 
and alienation. It was as natural and pardonable as any conflict 
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of opinion that ever arose, and conducted on both sides with as 
little that is to be blamed as any struggle on record in the history 
of religious controversy. Parker, however true his position may 
have been, outraged the religious convictions and prejudices of 
almost the whole Unitarian community. Are men not to be par- 
doned for having prejudices and mistaking them for essential 
truths? The notion that the men who dreaded, who withstood, 
who refused to be associated with Parker, were base, cowardly, 
self-seeking men, is ridiculous to those who knew them. Equally 
absurd to those who knew him and did not agree with him—as his 
biographers and the abolitionists mostly did—is the idea that he 
was of a mild, amiable and judicious disposition. He could not 
have done his work if he had been. He was generous, gentle and 
loving to his friends, but he was forbidding, violent and sometimes 
coarse towards those he thought in the way of his ideas and aims. 
He really thought contemptuously of the learning, the abilities 
and the courage of most of his contemporaries in the Unitarian 
ministry. He showed it very unmistakeably, and he was not such 
a fool as not to know that he exasperated and prejudiced them 
strongly against him and his views by his provoking course. We 
do not suppose any other temper or any other course would have 
served his ends or perhaps the ends of Providence. But it is idle 
to assume that all the meanness, all the worldliness, all the self- 
serving was on one side. The faults were divided; and, moreover, 
the truth was divided! Mr. Parker’s estimate of the church and 
the ministry is not and never will be adopted, except by a clique. 
His notion that no virtues except the heroic are of much value; 
that conservative instincts have no function, except to bedefeated ; 
that all religion is hypocrisy which is not clear-eyed and perfectly 
rational; that no prudence or delay is to be suffered in dealing with 
social evils, these are not tenable propositions and are much better 
assumed than grappled with and proved by those who wish them to 
pass for undeniable. As for the biographer, who seems to hate 
English and Boston Unitarianism of the old kind (though it has 
finally produced the present sort) almost as much as he loves Par- 
ker, we feel that he is one of the best of men, with just a shade of 
narrowness in his judgments. He thinks even Parker grossly 
wrong in not thinking total abstinence an imperative duty and the 
only policy of health. 

But it is invidious business to criticise these limitations and 
defects in men like Parker, or in men like Dr. Gannett, who 
dreaded his views and influence. They were both of a kind of 
manhood which it is easier to criticise than to imitate and equal. 
We wish Parker widely known and read. But we don’t think his 
fame helped by making him out a martyr to old Unitarian worldli- 
ness and ministerial jealousy. H. W. BaLLows. 


cure Daniel Conway, M. A. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

It would be quite impossible for Mr. Conway to write anything 
which would not be bright and interesting and suggestive. And he 
has never written anything brighter, more interesting, or sugges- 
tive than the contents of this little book. The subjects of the dif- 
ferent essays are without exception the vital and engrossing sub- 
jects of the time, some of them more hid than expressed by the 
titles given them. The method of treatment is far more satisfac- 
tory than that of The Earthward Pilgrimage. An English re- 
viewer has called Mr. Conway ‘‘The Apostle of Inaccuracy,” and 
has shown from one of these essays that there is some excuse for 
such aname. The facts are not quite good enough for Mr. Con- 
way. He must improve on them a little ora good deal. For ex- 
aniple in a very striking illustration he tells us that the explosion 
at Hell Gate ‘‘ ploughed clear and made safe the chief highway of 
ships on the Eastern coast of America.” But surely Mr. Conway 
knows that Hell Gate is not this and never will be. This is per- 
haps a very little matter, but many of such mickles make a muckle 
and even a few of them breed a suspicion in the reader’s mind that 
Mr. Conway is not a safe guide. The pity is the greater because 
the thought is commonly so good and just. We do not however 
find it just in the Essay upon Growing Superstitions where he attrib- 
utes the spread of Spiritism to the spread of the seeds of a decaying 
supernaturalism. This has enouzh to answer for without charging 
it with sins for which it is not at all responsible. Crude rationalism 
and crude science have much more to do with Spiritism than super- 
naturalism. 

The Essay upon Christianity occupies 135 pages; certainly not 


too many for the discussion of so large a question. Strangely 
enough Mr. Conway prefers Christ to Jesus as the name of Mary’s 
Son. Mr. Conway’s criticism leaves a more substantial residuum 
of personality to Jesus than Mr. Frothingham’s. He agrees with 
Matthew Arnold against Mr. Frothingham and Lord Amberly, that 
Jesus was ‘‘above the heads of his reporters.” He agrees with 
Mr. Abbot in making mediweval Romanism typical Christianity, so 
that when he speaks of ‘‘ Its Decline,” the reader must not be too 
hastily aggrieved. With much that is good and true in this dis- 
cussion there is much that is fanciful. Many will wonder whether 
indeed the noon of Christianity is already past; whether what 
seems to Mr. Conway its after-glow is not its morning twilight, or 
if not this the omen of another and a better day. 


THE ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY FOR 1876, pub- 
lished by the Harpers and edited by Spencer F. Baird, is unques- 
tionably the best work of the kind in existence. The book is 
divided into two general parts, the first containing a series of sum- 
maries of progress in the several departments of science, while the 
second division consists of an immense number of classified 
abstracts of the more important scientific researches of the yeav. 
Probably no scientific discovery of the slightest popular or practi- 
cal interest is overlooked. Mathematics, astronomy, meteorology, 
physical geography, physics, chemistry, metallurgy, mineralogy, 
geology, geodesy, Zoology, botany, agriculture, pisciculture, house- 
hold economy, mechanics, engineering, technology, physiology and 
medical science, all come in for discussion. And the whole is 
treated in a smooth, untechnical manner. The summaries of pro- 
gress in the first portion of the book now have, for the first time in 
the history of the Annual, their authors’ names attached. Astron- 
omy was written up by E. 8. Holden; meteorology, by Cleveland 
Abbe; chemistry and physics, by G. F. Barker; geology, by T. 
Sterry Hunt; zoology, by Drs. Packard and Gill, and so on. Every 
chapter has been furnished by a specialist of acknowledged high 
standing. The same thing is true of the brief abstracts in Part 
Second. Professor Baird subscribes to about ninety scientific and 
industrial periodicals from all parts of the globe, and from these, 
as a rule, his co-laborers make their selections. Eyery abstract 
relating to chemistry has been selected and written by a profes- 
sional chemist; everything on zoology by a professional naturalist, 
and so on throughout the book. No other scientific annual repre- 
rents the work of so many trained specialists or such a wide range 
of subjects. Its compilation is carred out by Professor Baird in 
connection with editing the scientific columns of Harpér’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly and the New York Tribune. Many of the shorter 
abstracts appear first in one or the other of these periodicals. - 

: F. W. GC. 


Tue AMERICAN. By Henry James, Jr. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 1877. 

We haye had frequent occasion to speak of this story during the 
progress of its publication in the Atlantic Monthly, and have ex- 
pressed our admiration of its effectiveness in certain directions. 
In parts it is incisive and interesting, as a whole, like Roderick 
Hudson, and possibly in an even greater degree than that novel, it 
is disappointing. Mr. James has been fairly charged with a want 
of acute sympathy with his characters; he watches them from 
without, studies them curiously, analyzes them carefully and limns 
them vigorously. But he is never so thoroughly in earnest as to 
identify himself with their fortunes. 

Inthis book. his hero is asa hero of fiction unique; he is interesting 
and his individuality is well sustained. The subordinate charac- 
ters are something more than chorus, and the interest of the story 
is absorbing. In brief: a ‘‘ self-made” rich American, still young, 
finds himself in Paris, a little tired of the money-making side of 
life and disposed to money spending for those things of the better 
sort which his cramped and busy youth denied him and ill prepared 
him to estimate judiciously. He falls in love with a scion of an old 
“noble”? house, who responds favorably to his singular loyve- 
making. And the fortunes of this sadly assorted attachment form 
the staple of the book. In the end the lady is forced into a convent 
to escape the intrigues of her proud family; and the hero, though 
possessed of a secret concerning their history, with which he at 
first proposed to damn them, finally subsides in a most unimpress- 
ive way and the tale is brought to a conclusion. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy and singular fact is the entire silence of the author 
upon the question of the effect upon the mind and heart of the lady 
of any calamitous exposure which might overtake her family, 
which subject is not even hinted at as having any bearing up on the 
hero’s thoughts or conduct, 
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THE PAPACY AND THE Civiu Power. By R. W. Thompson. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 1876. 

This volume of more than 700 pages has evidently been a labor 
of love for Mr. Thompson, the present Secretary of the United 
States Navy, as well as a labor of hate. The love has been for 
the work; the hate for the papacy as shown by his studies to have 
been the inveterate enemy of civil liberty and not unlikely to make 
good here in America its immemorial tradition. Mr. Thompson’s 
estimate of his book is extremely modest. He has not written it 
he says for scholars, but for ‘‘the people.” But he has evidently 
written it with a great deal of care and patience, in a simple and 
agreeable style, and produced a work which cannot fail of being 
useful to the public. The main questions considered are those of 
the temporal power, religious persecution and infallibility. The 
devices by which the temporal power was fostered are clearly set 
forth; so too the necessity of persecution that inheres in the very 
essence of the papal theory, and the inconsistencies and absurdities 
that have attended the development of the doctrine of infallibility. 
We have a fancy that the arrangement of the book might have been 
more perfect and that with still more patience the same amount of 
instruction could have been pressed into much narrower limits. 
But the book as a whole is a sincere and able one and one that 
needed to be written. Weare not terrorists. We have great faith 
in the genius of our institutions as a solvent which will prove too 
active for the Roman Catholic power. But forewarned is fore- 
armed. At present we can afford to be generous, but let it be un- 
derstood that if we were absolutely just, we should disfranchise 
every Roman Catholic as the subject of a foreign prince. A good 
Roman Catholic cannot be a good citizen of any civil government. 
His first allegiance is always io the Pope. 


Apoys. By Berthold Auerbach. ‘Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1877. 

Not having read the continuations of the stories which have pre- 
ceded this, we are unable to compare it with them, but taken by 
itself we must pronounce it a success. There was a peculiar charm 
about the original Dorfgeschichten, and Herr Auerbach’s experiment 
was a dangerous one. He has adroitly evaded the risks to which 
the attempt exposed him and has given a true modern coloring to 
the developed story without unnatural straining of the surviving 
characters, and at the same time he has constructed a very pretty 
idyl. His hints of American life are not always as true as if made 
by one to the manner born, but they are not far astray, and there 
are many charming touches which remind one of the old skilfull 
hand. 


A MopERN MEPHISTOPHILES. 
Brothers. 1877. 

We have here about as vivid a contrast to the book Jast named 
as could be presented. That was a natural, simple story of real 
life in lowly places, with a joyous ending; this is a feverish romance 
of unstinted luxury and cowardly falsehood, tempered by tormented 
love. It is doubtless pleasant to dream of an existence where 
there are no exchanges to be overhauled or proofs to be revised, 
and where there is even no marketing to be Jooked after, and Mrs. 
Spofford certainly delights with all her wealth of imagery to depict 
such a life for her readers. But she does it too pitiless. There 
is an unnatural light over the scene, and her Frankensteins play 
their parts as though they were the characters of a nightmare. 
Were it not for poor deceived Gladys one would call the book, fas- 
cinating as it is, intensely disagreeable; she indeed comes like the 
breath of a fresh breeze into a sultry room, but when she fades 
away and the scene dissolves, you emerge into the outer air with a 
great gladness that it is all over, and, with languid interest only, 
wish Canaris well in his new undertaking, in which you do not 
much care to follow him. 


No Name Series. Boston: Roberts 


A WINTER SToRyY. By Miss Peard, author of “*Unawares,” etc. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 

The second story of the Town and Country Series is a good one. 
Given the conditions, which are a little singular, the treatment is 
quite satisfactory. The sceneis English. Mr. Oldfield the hero, 
being on the point of marriage, by mischance has given a wrong 
medicine to his intimate friend, the brother of his betrothed, which 
causesj| death. Shocked at the mishap and giving way to depres- 
sion, he goes abroad for years, and then buries himself in a south- 
ern country, surrendering himself wholly to his morbid fancies. 
Suddenly the care of the orphan child of his sister is thrown upon 
him, then that of a gypsy waif with her kitten, and by the uncon- 
scious influence of the ministering children he is gradually brought 
into fresh relations with life, and finally is reunited to his old love. 


There is no straining after éffect, and the manner in which “a 
child shall lead them ” is pleasantly shown. 


THE Library Table, May 17. We are glad to welcome the first 
number of the weekly issue of this lively aspirant in the literary 
field, and to note that the example of THE INQUIRER has not been 
overlooked in the choice of form, paper, heading, ete. The size is 
a little less than that of this paper, but otherwise the general effect 
is very similar. The new weekly is published in the same building 
with THE INQUIRER, by Henry L. Hinton & Co., and is edited by 
Mr. Porter C. Bliss; it will be devoted almost exclusively to lite- 
rary matters, and will give a running index to current periodical 
literature and a weekly record of new books. We wish it the most 
abundant success. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
A Manvat or EneiisH History ror tHE Use or Scuoors. By Hdward M. Lancaster. 
Cloth, pp 320. $1.40. 
From Hurd §& Houghton. 
With other Papers. By John Burroughs. 


Brrps AND POETS. 16mo., cloth, pp. 263. $1.50. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. May. 
La RELicion LarquE. Mat. 
ERInBURGH ReEview. April. 
HARPER. June. 


ART NOTES. 


Tue intellect and eye of the observer do not require that a 
picture should be the substituted likeness of the object repre- 
sented ; it is sufficient if it represents the proportions (rela- 
tions) observed, though to a very small scale ; thus giving 
suggestion of the more comprehensive relations and the 
stronger oppositions of nature.—Hrtmuorz. 


Tue means by which an artist must work are not to be 
compared with those which are at the command of nature; 


-hence the attempt at slavish imitation of nature can ney- 


er meet with success. However loud the representatives 
of such a short-sighted imitative tendency may proclaim 
themselves as naturalists, their works will always be un- 
natural.—Von Brzo.p. 


Tuerz is another phase that is a very favorite one with 
critics, and that is the deceptions of art. The high moral tone 
assumed against all imitations is so plausible that many are 
deceived by it. They say everything should appear to be ex- 
actly what it is. Ithink it generally does that without the 
aid of critics. All stucco and cément is condemned because 
it is like stone, or as the critics say, pretends to be stone. I 
have even heard paint condemned because it hides the ma- 
terial underneath, and I believe a certain school would con- 
demn a man’s skin, and would infinitely prefer to see the 
bloody muscles bare. Let us for argument’s sake, take the 
instance of veneering, or what is even worse, gilding. If 
there is wickedness anywhere surely it is here. Can any 
subterfuge be more base than this? By a trumpery, almost 
impalpable coating to make mere plaster pass for pure gold ! 
It is no doubt well to attribute the worst possible motives to 
everybody, but I venture nevertheless to ask, is any decep- 
tion intended? Is it not just possible that these pretentious 
impostors may admire the brilliant quality of the surface and 
think it no sin to enjoy it at a less price than solid gold? 
They might even be willing to inform their friends that their 
pictare frames are not entirely of solid gold. Would it be 
possible for them in this way to avoid the condemnation of - 
the critics, or is it really more moral to eat butter in lumps 
than to spread it thin? All these questions about the decep- 
tions of art may afford subjects for the speculations of casu- 
ists, but have nothing whatever to do with art, which has to 
deal with ap earance alone.—Moopy. 
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BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


UNSUNG. 


As SwEET as the breath that goes 
From the lips of the white rose, 
As weird as the elfin lights 

That glimmer of frosty nights, 

As wild as the winds that tear 
The curled red leaf in the air, 

Is the song I have never sung. 


In slumber a hundred times 
I’ve said the enchanted rhymes, 
But ere I open my eyes 
This ghost of a poem flies; 

- Of the interfiuent strains 
Not even a note remains; 
I know by my pulse’s beat 
It was something wild and sweet, 
Aud my heart is strangely stirred 
By an upremembered word! 


I strive, but I strive in vain, 
To reeall the lost refrain, 

On some miraculous day 
Perhaps it will come and stay ; 


In some unimagined spring 
I may find my voice and sing 


The song I have never sung. 
: —T. B. ALDRICH. 


«By the streets of ‘By and by’ one arrives at the house of 
‘Nev er.’”’ 


I BELIEVE in comparative,anatomy applied to religious faiths.— 
W. C, GANNETT. 


Wz cannot all be friars, and various are the paths by which God 
conducts the good to heaven.—CERVANTES. 


As rron put into the fire loseth its rust and becometh clearly red- 
hot, so he that wholly turneth himself unto God puts off all sloth- 
fulness and is transformed into a new man.—THOMAS A KEMPIs. 


AnD so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore, 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and eare. 


— WHITTIER. 


Irv makes me sad to think how much our progress heavenward 
may be like that of a crying, striking, strugyling boy who is being 
led against his will to a school whose teaching is to make him a 
master among men. Like a stupid mule we kick the hand that 
leads us to the watering.—M. J. SAVAGE. 


Ir was only a smile of welcome 
Or a whispered word of cheer; 
But it smoothed the path of the tired feet 
And lightened the load of care. 
—S8. M. H. 


“Wao loses self in brotherhood 
Forth-giving ever gathers good; 

And who for truth or right would die, 
In falling gains the victory. 


The spirit wrought to noble aim, 

The thought that sets the mind aflame, 
The faith that wins in deadly fight— 
Forgetting self, have greatest might.” 


Ir one should give me a dish of sand and tell me there were 
particles of iron, in it I might feel for them with the finger in vain. 
But let me take a magnet and sweep through it, and how would 
that draw to itself the most invisible particles by the mere 
power of attraction! The unthankful heart, like my finger in the 
sand, discovers no mercies. But let the thankful heart sweep 
through the day, and as tbe magnet finds the iron, so it will find in 


. 


every hour some heavenly blessings—only the iron in God’s sand is 
gold.—HouMEs. 


THEN came faire May, the fayresi mayd on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her season’s pryde, 
And throwing flowres out of her lap around: 
Upon two brethrens’ shoulders she did ride, 
The twinnes of Leda; which on eyther side 
Supported her like to their soveraine queene: 
Lord! how all creatures laught when her they spide 
And leapt and daune’t as they had ravisht beene! 
And Cupid selfe about her fluttred all in greene. 
—SPENSER. 


You can train the eye to see all the bright places in your life, 
and so slip over the hard ones with surprising ease. You can also 
train the eye to rest on the gloomy spots, in utter forgetfuiness of 


'| all that is bright and beautiful. The former is the better educa- 


tion. Life is too shdrt to nurse one’s misery. Hurry across the 
lowlands that you may linger longer on the mountain-tops. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


**T surFer not that any woman teach, 
Or bear the message of the Lord’s good will. 
Let her keep silence; she hath no eall to preach. 
Tis hers to learn and modestly sit still.” 


Thus the Apostle ? Yet the risen Lord, 
Waiting beside the newly-broken tomb 

For messenger to send with His first word 
Unto the church within that upper room, 


Chose but a woman with a loying heart, 
(Oh! fair her feet with these glad tidings shod) : 
“Tam arisen, and I now depart 
And go unto our Father and our God.” 


Did Christ make some mistake, that first by her 
The truth and light of Resurrection shone ? 
He Mary chose to be his messenger, 
Would Paul have sent St. Peter or St. John ? 
—L. E. Barr in the Independent. 


Ir all Mr. Moody’s converts will, by their subsequent course and 
experience, prove that the effect upon them has been as positive as 
the promise and the method for it doctrinally taught by him, they 
and the whole community will at least approve the result.— Bosion 
Transcript. 


Iv is to be hoped that Secretary Sherman’s sensitive investiga- 
tors will not consider it ‘‘inaccurate ” or ‘‘ unauthorized” if it is 
stated as the popular belief that the New York Custom House con- 
sists essentially of a compact nucleus of business talent which dis- 
charges all the legitimate duties of the concern, surrounded by a 
bulky and rather hypertrophied envelope of political talent which 
might be peeled off in the interest of economy, efficiency, respect- 
ability, and common honesty.—WN. Y. Tribune. 


THE time spent in figuring up how many people from each State 
are employed in the departments at Washington, or in the foreign 
service, is worse than wasted. What difference does it make where 
a man was born, or in what State he is a legal voter, provided he is 
fit for the position he occupies? And what difference does it make 
where he is from if he is not fit for the position he is paid to fill? 
The time spent in tabulating employes with reference to their place 
of residence should be devoted to ascertaining their qualifications. 
In that case it would pay. In the other the proceeding is frivol- 
ous.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


In treating of total depravity Mr. Cook again attempted an eluci- 
dation of a thing that needs only to be denied. As held by the 
fathers, total depravity was simply a false idea, and does not need 
explanation so much as a brave erasure from the catalogue of facts. 
What men need is a new doctrine. There are two methods of deal- 
ing with the old Orthodox notions. Neither method alone will be 
complete. One method is that of the physician, to brace up and 
restore some that are feeble and that might be made well and use- 
ful again; the other method is that of the undertaker, whose office 
it is to come in and manage carefully the funeral of the dead.— 
Alliance. 
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THE SUNDAY OF THE FuTURE.—The Sabbath of the past will not 
be the Sabbath of the future; indeed, it will not be the Sabbath at 
all; it will be the Lord’s day. The current that flows away from 
the past is unmistakable. Sabbath committees, assemblies, convo- 
cations, cannot dam it up, They might better attempt to stop the 
flow of the Mississippi with bulrushes than to stop a current of 
public thought with sermons, tracts and resolutions. If the Church 
is wise it will study the Lord’s day of the future rather than the 
Sabbath of the past—the Christian festival of the next decade 
rather than the Puritan fast day of the last century—and seek to 
guide the current which it is, happily, powerless to check. The 
only effect of endeavoring to shut the doors of the public library 
and the gates of the public park is to augment the moral power of 
those who would open the theatre and the beer garden.—Christian 
Union. 


THE safety of the Church lies in progress. It cannot become an 
intrenched camp. You can never so fortify it that the world will 
not storm over its walls, and leave it, as an army leaves an enemy’s 
city, a mass of ruins. The Church is not a walled city ; it is a moy- 
able column, and its safety lies in moving on continually. ‘Those 
who anchor it to one fixed position, who would wall it in with for- 
mulas, and moat it round with orders and creeds, are its worst foes. 
If the Church does not lead the race, the race will walk over the 
Church, and go on without it. Human advancement will not stop 
for any institution whatever. If any should be foolish enough to 
array the Church against science, would science stop ?—if against 
reform, would reforms cease? You must annihilate mind before 
you can check the progress of science. You must root out sympa- 
thy and humane impulse and divinely-inspired love from the soul 
ere man will tamely surrender his inalienable right to expand and 
elevate himself and his kind. The prerogative of immortality will 
be given up only with the soul’s consciousness.—Golden Rule. 

To DRAW any conclusion from the late slaughter in Mississippi 
prejudicial to the policy of withdrawing the troops is futile. The 
troops in Louisiana certainly did not prevent the Pinkston out- 
rage, and it was not President Hayes who withdrew them from 
Mississippi. 

It is not a party nor a political ‘“‘improvement” that is to be 
drawn from the DeKalb massaere. The lesson is the same as that 
from the encounters betweeh Andrew Jackson and Dickinson and 
Benton sixty years ago. They are lawless events natural to the 
frontiers of civilization, and the relics of a slavery-cursed commu- 
nity, and which will cease only with the advance of a higher intel- 
ligence. That they are deplored by wise and sensible men in the 
Southwest can not be doubted. But if they would strengthen 
themselves by winning the confidence and sympathy of “the 
North,” they will be the first to pursue the evil-doers and to smite 
them with the strong hand. The interests of peace, progress, and 
prosperity are the same in Mississippi that they are in New York, 
and the friends of lawful order in both States are naturally allios. 
—Geo. Wm. Curtis in Harper’s Weekly. 


THE leaders in the Education of the future are to be teachers, 
persons devoted to the work, who have made it a life study, who 
have risen through its several grades, who know its wants at every 
stage, and who have the energy, the skill and the personal magnet= 
ism so essential to true leadership. Education is suffering from 
incompetent leadership perhaps more than from every other cause. 
We have too many inexperienced teachers and superintendents, 
There are too many boards of education, and school officers who 
have no proper conception of education, or of the wisest means for 
its advancement. One of the reforms for the good time coming 
will be the substitution of educators and men of education in place 
of the adventurers and novices that now occupy too many of the 
positions of trust and responsibility in the various spheres of edu- 
cational work. Education will never occupy that commanding 
position in the public regard which it so much needs and deserves, 
until the great body of our teachers shall become capable of form- 
ing and guiding public sentiment in all that relates to it. In short, 
teachers must become to their profession what the lawyer is to his, 
and the physician to his, if they expect to be highly regarded and 
adequately paid.—Hducational Weekly. 


Ir would be startling intelligence, to be told that one-half of our 
church members are unconverted, and that the demonstration of it 
is but a question of time. We do not say this is the case; but if 
for years together the exclusions outnumber the deaths, it surely 
has a look in this direction, 


° 


In the following figures taken from the Baptist Year Book, and 
covering ten years—with the exception of 1871, the statistics of 
that year not being at hand—there is material for reflection: 


DEATHS, EXCLUSIONS. RESTORATIONS. ERASURES 


5,965 8,053 1,897 1,583 

5,211 7,298 1,923 1,661 

sees 7,680 40,021 2,908 2,445 
++» 11,837 15,636 4,668 2,771 
-. 11,892 15,970 6,651 5,293 
12,530 15,551 6,634 4,158 
12,740 17,401 7,010 3,917 
12,768 17,561 8,076 3,719 
15,727 24,629 10,391 4,940 


We rejoice in the large annual accessions to our churches; but 
wisdom demands that we calmly consider these sad and significant 
facts. Does it really mean that one-half of the sheaves gathered 
in our glad harvest times will prove to contain only chaff, even be- 
fore the final judgment ? Must we “rejoice with trembling,” con- 


sidering that from one-half of those who receive the hand of fellow- 


ship, the hand of fellowship shall be withdrawn ?—Ewaminer and 
Chronicle. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


A KISS AT THE DOOR. 


WE were standing in the doorway— 
My little wife and 1; 

The golden sun upon her hair 
Fell down so silently. 

A small, white hand upon my arm— 
What could I ask for more 

Than the kindly glance of loving eyes 
As she kissed me at the door ? 


Who cares for wealth, or Jand, or gold, 
Or fame, or matchless power ? 

It does not give the happiness 
Of just one little hour 

With one who loves me as her Jife— 
And says she loves me more; 

- And I thought she did this morning 

As she kissed me at the door. 


At times it seems that all the world, 
With all its wealth and gold, 
Is very poor and small indeed 
Compared with what I hold ! 
And when the clouds hang grim and dark, 
T only wait the more 
For one who waits my coming step, 
To kiss me at the door. 


If she lives till age shall scatter 
The frost upon her head, 

I know she’ll love me just the same 
As the morning we were wed; 

But if the angels call her, 
And she goes to heaven before, 

I shall know her when I meet her— 


For she’l! kiss me at the door, —Selected. 


A STORY OF A WELSH COLLIERY. 


Tux liveliest interest has been felt all over England and 
Wales in a story which illustrates with startling clearness the 
dangers that lurk in the bowels of the earth and the pluck 
and heroism which sometimes ennoble the dull, hard life of 
the miner. On Wednesday evening, the 11th of April, as 
the men were on the point of leaving work in the Tynewydd 
Mine, near Pontypridd, the roar of rushing water was heard 
and the galleries and tunnels suddenly began to fill. The 
water had broken through from an abandoned and flooded 
mine, and of course rose in the main shaft and the lateral 
workings until it found its level. Most of the men made 
their escape, but when the roll was called fourteen were mis- 
sing. An exploring party went down to look for them. 
They found all the galleries within a few hundred yards of 
the bottom filled to the roof, but a knocking heard behind a 
wall of coal indicated that some of the missing men were im- 
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prisoned alive in a gallery which sloped upward, its mouth 
being under water. The wall was a few yards thick. Vol- | 
unteers went at it with their picks; the prisoners worked 
from within; in a few hours they could hear one another’s 
voices. But the moment a hole was broken through, the con- 
fined air, kept under great pressure by the rising water, burst 
out with a terrific explosion, and one of the imprisoned 
miners was shot into the opening as if he had been blown 
from a gun. He was taken out dead. Four others in the 
chamber with him were rescued uninjured. Knockings how- 
ever were heard further on, and it appeared that other miss- 
ing men were in a similar but still worse predicament—shut 
into a chamber of compressed air. It is with the efforts to 
release this second party that the chief interest of the story 
begins. 

The wall behind which they were confined was in a head- 
ing that was flooded, and nothing could be done with the 
pick until the water had been pumped out. Divers first at- 
tempted the perilous feat of reaching the opening from the 
main shaft through half a mile of water, and it was after- 
ward ascertained that one of the men within had tried to 
escape in the same way. ‘This, however, was impossible. It 
was not until Monday, the fifth day, that the volunteers were 
able to begin digging, The distance to be cut was 120 feet. 
The work went on day and night with an eagerness that 
seemed like desperation, and yet it was so slow! Cutting 
through the solid coal, in a gallery not more than three feet 
high, where the water, only kept down by constant pumping, 
threatened every moment to rise and engulf them, with 
trouble from gas and the danger of another explosion of air 
always before them, the rescue parties took their lives in 
their hand whenever they went into the mine, and their wives 
followed them with sad eyes as they entered the shaft, doubt- 
ing if they would come up alive. And the hope of saving 
their comrades, shut up so long without food, was at best but 
a forlorn one. To reduce the danger from the sudden liber- 
ation of the air—danger not only of a violent explosion but 
of a sudden rise of the water in the chamber as soon as the 
pressure should be relieved—air-tight doors were constructed 
in the cutting, and an air-pump was set in operation to estab- 
lish an equilibrium on both sides of the wall. Onthe 18th, a 
week after the accident, voices were heard, and the working 
party were cheered by.a faint cry, “Keep to the right side, 
you are nearly through.” On the 19th the work had made 
such progress that an iron tube was forced eight feet through 
the barrier of coal, and an attempt was made, but without 
success, to introduce milk through it to the famishing prison- 
ers. The miners learned then that there were five of their 
comrades in the chamber, all alive, but two of them nearly 
exhausted. 

On the night of the 19th there remained only eighteen 
inches to be cut away, and the excitement rose to fever heat. 
An enormous assemblage of people surrounded the mouth of 
the mine; physicians were in readiness ; a temporary hospi- 
tal was prepared, and a house near by was put in order for 
the sufferers, if haply they should be got out alive. The state 
of the work was discussed in Parliament, and bulletins were 
flashed at short intervals to the furthest ends of the kingdom. 
But just when it seemed that a few strokes of the pick might 
complete the labor, an eruption of gas took place, and the 
working party had to run for their lives. In time, however, 
the air was renewed and the work went on. At last, on the 
afternoon of Friday, the 20th, a hole was knocked in, and one 
of the cutting party entered the cavern. All was still ; in 
their weak condition the agitation of the moment made the 
imprisoned men speechless. The rescuer felt about, and 


not finding any one, shouted, “ Don’t be afraid.” The answer 
came, “ All right ; we are not afraid,” and then a pair of 
rough arms were thrown about his neck. The first to be 
taken out was a boy named Hughes, and it is related that 
when the car came to the surface and the long suspense was 
over, the vast crowd. of spectators “did not cheer, nor use 
any of the ordinary means of showing enthusiasm; all seemed 
too serious for that.” 

Cases of life preserved without food for ten days, and even 
longer, are not rare, though the period of abstinence which 
these Welsh miners endured is considered the longest which 
man is capable of sustaining under ordinary conditions. They 
were able to drink the dirty water in the mine, and water, it 
is well known, has a great influence in retarding the effects 
of starvation, They obtained a little sustenance also by suck- 
ing the grease that stuck to the bottoms of their candle 
boxes, but they ate nothing during the whole ten days. Still 
they retained so much strength that when the iron pipe was 
pushed through the wall and the water began to rise in con- 
sequence of the escape of the air, they were able promptly to 
plug up the aperture; and one of the men even wished to 
walk when he was taken out, but the doctors refused to let 
him. There was only one of the five about whose recovery 
any doubt was expressed at the date of our last advices. 
There are still four men to be accounted for out of the four- 
teen who failed to make their escape when the waters broke 
through, and these are undoubtedly drowned.— Tribune. 


WHAT SHALL WE WRAP THE BABY IN? 


Wuart shall we wrap the baby in ? 
Silks are too coarse and yelyets too rough, 
-Snowiest linens not half white enough, 
Web of right fineness no fairy can spin— 
What shall we wrap the baby in ? 


Softest of colors may cover his bed— 

Delicate hues of the sky and the rose, 

Tints of all buds that in May-morn unelose, 
When on the bosom of sleep drops his head, 
He must have something more heavenly instead. 


What shall we wrap the baby in ? 
Nothing that fingers have woven will do; 
Looms of the heart weave love ever anew. 
Love, only love, is the right thread to spin; 


Love, we must wrap the baby in. —SELECTED, 


JOTTINGS. 


Boston.—At a recent meeting of the Second Church, the sum of $50,000, 
the amount of the church’s debt, was subscribed. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—A Unitarian society has,been formed here under 
the auspices of Rey. John D. Wells formerly of Quincy, Mass. , with fayor- 
able prospects. 

We had hoped to present our readers with some details from Toledo 
this week but the mails have failed us. They will doubtless be in good 
time for our next issue. 

Tur Jewish Messenger says the number of Jews in’ this country is vari- 
ously estimated at from 250,000 to 1,000,000, of whom New York contains 
from 50,000 to 75,000. 

Tue Alliance says that Rey. Dr, Putnam, of Brooklyn, haying declined a 
pressing invitation to a Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass., his church 
has increased his salary to $10,000. 

Rey. Dr. CO. A. Barton of the West Church, Boston, has withdrawn 
his resignation and consented to remain in the pastorate, in accordance 
with the request of his parishioners. 

ToLEDo, O.—The Western Unitarian Conference began its sessions here 
Tuesday evening and they will be continued until Friday morning with a 
varied and interesting programme. 

Tum Boston Young Men’s Christian Union will hold its public anniver- 
sary in the Music Hall, Wednesday evening, May 3ist, ‘ Anniversary 
week.” As in former years the occasion promises to be one of much in- 
terest. 

Satem, Mass,—There will be a meeting of ladies connected with the 
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Unitarian churches in Salem, Beverly and Peabody at the First Church in 
Salem next Thursday afternoon, for the purpose of forming an associa- 
tion for social and benevolent purposes. 


Tue “creed rebellion” is said to be spreading in Scotland. Rey. Dr. 
Macrae, of the Greenock Presbytery, Scotland, is making no small stir by 
his lectures on the Confession of Faith, which he announces as “ anti- 
quated, unjustifiable, and as distorting the teachings of Scripture.” 


Newark, N. J.—The Ladies of All Souls’ Chureh of Newark will hold 
a Festival on the afternoon of Wednesday next (May 23), at five o’clock. 
This society has many friends, both in New York and Brooklyn, who will 
doubtless be glad to do it a good turn by lending a helping hand on this 
occasion. j 


Tue Roman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham, England, has gained some 
notoriety by introducing among his flock the flagellum, and other primi- 
tive practices. He recently performed the ceremony of washing and kiss- 
ing the feet of thirteen children—afterward giving the youngsters each a 
shitting. 

Boston YouNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN UNIoN.—Rgev. H. A. Shorey, assistant 
editor of the Golden Rule, gave a p.iactical and interesting sermon to busi- 
ness men Jast Sunday evening. Next Sunday evening Rey. Charles W. 
Emerson, of Chelsea, will try to answer the question, *‘ What is Chris- 
tianity, Practically Considered? ” 


Tue Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural Institute will hold its an- 
niversary exercises on Thursday next, The morning will be occupied with 
the recitations of the junior and middle classes and an examination of 
the graduating class, and the afternoon will be devoted to essays and 
recitations by the graduating class. 


Tux London Lancet defines ‘‘ Moderate Drinking”’ as that which con- 
sists with a clean tongue, a good appetite, a slow pulse, a cool skin,a 
clear head, a steady hand, good walking power, and light, refreshing 
sleep, and asserts that “ odd glasses of beer and spirits in a forenoon do 
not come within the range of moderate drinking.” 


Brooxuyn, N. Y.—Last Sunday morning the Rey. Samuel Longfellow 
appeared at his old desk in the chapel at the corner of Clinton and Con- 
gress streets, and was warmly received by a host of friends who preserve 
the most tender recollections of their former relations withhim. His dis- 
course was as always, gentle, wise and thoughtful. On Tuesday evening 
a number of his old friends met him again, where they are always glad to 
meet, at the house of Mr. Manning on Clinton avenue. 


Curcaco, [nu.—There is said to be still some hope of adjusting the finan- 
cial difficulties of the Fourth Unitarian Church, so that they may be able 
to retain the services of the Rey. J.T. Sunderland. A very satisfactory 
meeting was held last week by the congregation, at which it was stated 
that large additions to their subscriptions had been promised by those 
who have heretofore contributed to defray the expenses of the society,and 
substantial assistance was hoped for from the members of Mr. Collyer’s 
and Mr. Herford’s societies. A committee was appointed to follow up the 
matter actively, and Mr. Sunderland was induced to withdraw his resig- 
nation fora short time. 


UNITARIAN F'estIvAL—1877—Boston.—From present indications there 


will be a very active demand for both dinner and balcony tickets this 
year. As we stated last week, the Hon. George Wm. Curtis of New York 
will preside. Hon. Robert M. Morse, Jr., will give the ‘‘ welcome for the 
laity’ and Rey. Robert Collyer of Chicago (who has not been present at 
the Festivals since 1872) will give the ‘‘response for the clergy.” Short 
after-dinner speeches will be made by several of the clergy and laity. 
The dinner will be furnished by the popular caterer Sewell; floral deco- 
rations by Calder and Wiswall. The arrangements made in all respects 
are such as will without doubt render the Festival second to none of the 
many every way enjoyable and successful ones in the past. 


Pror. W. C. HonBrook has been examining the Indian mounds on 
Rock River, two miles above Stirling, Ill. In one mound he found a dol- 
men, or quadrilateral wall, covered with large flat stones. In the dolmen 
he found the teeth of some species of animal, no less than eight human 
skeletons, partially decayed, and two fossils. In another mound he found 
a pavement six feet long and four and one-half feet wide, made of pieces 
of flat limestone, which were burned red, and some had been almost con- 
verted into lime. Onand about the pavement he found charcoal, and by 
the side he found the charred skeletons of several human beings. In 
another mound he found a human skull perforated with a circular open- 
ing about the size of a dime. It had been made during life, for the edges 
of the bone had commenced to cicatrize. 


In the first number of the new series of the Lanterne, the paper freshly 
started by Henry Rochefort, the editor recounts the sad fate which over- 
took the staff of the Marsellaise, the Red journal started in 1869 and 
maintained only for a few months. The list of victims is as follows: 
Victor Noir, shot down with revolver by Prince Pierre Bonaparte; Mil- 
liere, shot without trial; Flourens, hacked to death with sabres ; Cor- 
celles, dead on board the Guerriere; Verdure, dead in New Caledonia; 
Rane and Jules Valles, condemned to death; Humbert, condemned to 
hard labor for life; Henri Rochefort, Olivier Pain, Arthur Arnold, Paschal 
Grousset, Assi, Malon, Lissagaray, Collot, Mourot, sentenced to trans- 
portation, “These,” adds M. Henri Rochefort, “‘ are the recompenses 


awarded by the Republic to those who worked with the greatest energy 
in favor of its advent in spite of the cass-tetes of the Empire.” 


A CLERICAL manifesto has been issued in favor of opening English mu- 
seums and picture galleries on Sunday afternoons. Among the signers 
are Dean Stanley, Canon Duckworth, and the vicars of several prominent 
parishes, some of whom are Broad Churehmen, while others are Ritualists. 
They take the ground that this plan will bring within the reach of the 
working classes a new means of intellectual improvement, and eyen of 
Christian influence ; that it wonld relieve the church from an injurious 
misconception which alienates many people from religion; that it would 
directly counteract, by the competion of an innocent recreation, the mani- 
fold temptations to drunkenness and other vices; and that it would indi- 
rectly promote the moral and religious welfare of the people. 


THE statement of President Murphy at the monthly meeting of the 
Board of Bridge Trustees yesterday afternoon is eminently satisfactory. 
Everything is now ready for the great work of spinning the main cables, 
from which the structure itself will depend. The guide-wires, the laying 
of which was a most delicate operation, requiring the nicest calculation 
and the most absolute accuracy attainable by human skill, are now in 
position; and as soon as the contractor is ready to deliver the wire in 
large quantities, and properly galvanized, just so soon will we begin to see 
the human spiders weaving the wonderful thread in the cradles which 
hang over the river and between the towers and the anchorages. This 
will mark the commencement of the second last stage of the great work, 
the laying of the roadway itself being of course the last.— Brooklyn Union- 
Argus. 


BumILDING Houses or Paprr.—The New York Mail says that there is a 
large manufactory in Wisconsin that keeps three mills constantly running 
on building-paper, having capacity for the making of sixtven tons per day. 
As long ago as 1857, the company began the manufacture of paper for 
building-purposes. The paper used for building-purposes is athick, hard 
pasteboard, wound in rolls of twenty-five toa hundred pounds each, and 
usually thirty-two inches wide. While in process of manufacture, it is 
subject to a pressure of hundreds of tons, which compresses the fibres 
together into one solid body, thus making an absolutely air-tight sheet; 
and as paper is one of the best non-conductors known, it resists the ac- 
tion of both heat and cold, and so a building lined with itis made warm in 
winter and coolinsummer. It does not shrink like lumber, and is not 
effected by frost, heat, cold, or dampness; and it is known that it will not 
burn as readily as wood, on accouut of its hardness and solidity, and by 
its use a house can be made almost if not absolutely tight. 


THE Brook Farm CommMunity.—A number of the well-known people 
who were associated together over thirty years ago in the Brook Farm 
experiment at West Roxbury recently celebrated the birthday of Charles 
Fourier by a reunion at the residence of Dr. John IT. Codman on Colum- 
bus avenue. The gathering consisted of some thirfy-six persons, young 
and old, among them some of the earliest members of the Brook 
Farm community, such as Minot Pratt of Concord, John S. Dwight 
and Mrs. A. M. Diaz of Boston, and Miss Amelia Russell of Mil- 
ton. Prominent among those who came later to the Farm, and 
of particular friends of the place. were the sisters of Mr. Dwight, 
F. 8. Cabot, Joho Orvis, Jonathan Butterfield, Dr. William F, Chan- 
ning, W. H. Teel, C. P. Cranch and 8. P. Andrews. Many of these 
Brook Farm residents had not seen each other since they left the 
place, over thirty years since. It was a social gathering, interspersed 
with music, and interesting letters were read from some of the old associ- 
ates who were not able to be present; among the number from George 
Ripley, Chas. A. Dana, John G. Drew and 8. Willard Saxton. Twofine 
oil paintings of Brook Farm, the property of C. H.Codman, and a steel 
engraving of Fourier added greatly to the interest of the oceasion,— 
Boston Paper. 

Roman coins, tessellated pavement, and other objects of minor interest, 
have just been found during the progress of drainage works at Caerleon 
on Usk, Monmouthshire, England. Caerleon is well kuown as the Isea 
Silurum of the ancients, the capital of Britannia Secunda, and the station 
of the second legion of the Augustan army. The pavement now found is 
90 feet in length, and its breadth is estimated at 16 feet. It is composed 
of innumerable tesserae, colored red, green, yellow, gray, black and 
white. The design is a floral one of elegant pattern, to which these nu- 
merous colors are well calculated to give effect. The pavement was found 
about five feet from the surface, and immediately above it lay a mixture 
of dressed stones and broken tiles, with an upper layer of charcoal, indi- 
eating that in all probability the building had been destroyed by fire. The 
pavement was laid in the usual bed of concrete, beneath which was a 
basement, evident by the small pillars supporting the conerete. Unfor- 
tunately some portions of the pavement had fallen into the basement, 
and become much broken, The walls of the apartment were deco- 
rated with garlands of flowers. All that could be recovered of the 
pavement has been carefully removed to the local museum, which is 
already crowded with objects of antiquity found in the immediate loeal- 
ity. Four bronze coins of the reign of Vespasian have been discovered 
in a good state of preservation. Numerous bricks with the stamp, 
“LEG. II, AVG.,” fragments of black pottery, etc., have also been taken 
up. As the drainage works are extended it is considered probable that 
other discoveries will be made, 
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UN ITARIAN FESTIVAL, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, May 31st, 
AT FIVE O0’CLOCK. 


The Festival Committee have the pleasure of announcing 
that the Hon. George William Curtis of New York wiil pre- 
side. 

Tickets ready Monday May 21, at 8:30 a.m., at the Book- 
store of LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 381 Washington 
St., opposite Franklin St. 

Tickets to the tables $2.50 each. Seats in the lower bal- 
cony $1.50 and $1.00 each. Upper balcony $1.00 and 50 cts. 
each, according to location. 

Unitarian clergvmen are invited to appiy either in per 
son or by letter to the Secretary, at the above time and 
place, for tickets for themselves and wives. 


WM. H. BALDWIN, Chairman. 
A. A. CALL, Secy. and Treas. 


LAMAR 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 

ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,282 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. .13,200 00 

Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
Rei Sareea, Ys as. eyevca 56,400 00 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 2,465 94 
Premiums in eourse of eollection. . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated at; 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice: Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, See’y. 


ESTABLISHED 189. 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 


Ayer’s 


Manufacturing Jewelers, Har Vag Or, 


12 Maren Lanz, New York. 


UP-STAIRS. 


RINGS A SPECIALTY. 


ee Solid Cameo, Amethyst and Onyx Rings in great 
y. 

400 Patterns Hard Solder Rings, Stamped and warranted 
16 karats Fine. 

Fine Cameo, Coral and Gold Sets, Lockets, &c., &e. 


HOW ARD 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.—-Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable serms. 


SAML T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE,, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H, CLAYTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT JOHN L. RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, JOHN J. WHITE 
CHARLES MALI, R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
HENRY I. BARBEY, JAMES C. CARTER, 
WILLIAM H. WISNER, EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


ESTABLISHED A, D, 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


has pee $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders: has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
Dilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $lu0 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation, 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-Presideni. 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuar 7 


fa & aes i Assistant Secretaries. 


HE WILL COME. 


BY STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., D. D. 

This work is not prophetical. It discusses the topic as a 
Divine promise. Its plan is to follow the narrative of a 
Christian’s experience of the revealed facts in the next dis 

ensation. There is not a line of controversy in the volume. 

etitis full of bold and original thought, apt illustration, 
and forcible writing, and it is a work which no one who is 
“watching and waiting” tor the Lord can afford to miss. 

See rane $1.25in cloth; $2.50 in Morocco. 

Sold by BOOKSELLERS, or prepaid on receipt of price. 


MUCKLOW & SIMON, Publishers, 
MADISON AV. & 42d ST., New York. 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR, 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail 
ers. Beware of imitations and 
fringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn. 


READY AT LAST J F ; 
A GIFT WORTHY OF A 
ROTHSCHILD FOR ONE CENF. 


A Copy of Brown’s Illustrated Shaksperian Almanac for 
1877, together with a copy of his illustrated paper, the 
Growing World, which is devoted to natural history, will be 
sent to any one free who will send us his address on a one 
cent postal card. 


Address DR. O. P. BROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


For restoring Gray Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressiny 
which is at once 
agreeable, 
healthy, and ef- 
fectual for pre- 
serving the 
hair. Faded or 
gray hair vs soon 
restored to ws 
} original color, 
with the gloss and freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, falling hair 
checked, and baldness often, though 
not always, cured by its use. Noth- 
ing can restore the hair where the 
follicles are destroyed, or the glands 
atrophied and decayed. But such as 
remain can besaved for usefulness 
by this application. Instead of foul- 
ing the hair with a pasty sediment, it 
will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances 
which make some preparations dan- 
gerous, and injurious to the hair, the 
Vigor can only benefit but not harm 


it. If wanted merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desir- 
able. Containing neither oil nor 
dye, it does not soil white cambric, 
and yet lasts long on the hair, giving 
it a rich, glossy lustre and a grateful 
perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


$66% week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
e free H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


$129 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outtt and 
«/ terms free. TRUE & O©O., Augusta. Maine* 


i \ ry double heir money selling ‘Dr. 
AGENT 


Chase’s ‘Improved ($2.0u) Receipt 
Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


Mich, 
per day athome. Samples worjh $5 tree. 


$5 to §2 Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 
BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrivalled for the 
\\V toilet and the bath. 
QA Noartificialandde- 
\ \\ ceptive odors to 
SEA cover common and 
deleterious ingro- 
dients. After years 
of scientific exper- 
iment tho manu- 
facturerof B.7. Bab- 
= bitt’s Best Soap has 

5 ~ Taste = ——S perfected and now 
offers to the public The FINEST V01hb* SOAP in the World. 
Only the purest vegetadle otls used tn its manufacture, 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing 8 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 
freo to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B. T. Buabbtit, New Work City. 
e=Tor Sale by all Druggists. cp 


BROXHOLM & ELLIOTT, 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


No. 1389 ErguTH STREET, New YorkE. 


All orders executed neatly, and with dispatch. 


B55 2 B77 bo vicwwty hieaste Maine 


« 
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HOM E 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . A ; 3 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends... : 5 
Net Surplus 3 : 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


UASHAIN BANKS. cea ca «c= cctasec kta see eeeiees $342,311 22 
BENDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,453 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2\517,625 00 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUB)............. 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOOKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 


INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS....... 


REAL ESTATH ac. swacis wie leeets teecs kee 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 
CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY DAU acwcedee adviemene ceteneecere $242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
_J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January ist, 1877. 


Oapital: 23s iacrscnee + sseeee $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus......0.2.. Peclemesetly hoa O02 Oa 
Gross Assets.......... + suse H2, 192,902 9 
OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoap- 


way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office,... ... 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, . 98 Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to renderit an 
impérative duty on every one to avail themsetves of the 
protection afforded by the PHrnrx InsurRANCE ComPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Frrr,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. 


(In Press.) 35 cts. 
Will be the brightest thing out. For Camp Meetings 
Praise Meetings, Noon Meetings, Tabernacle Meetings, and 
the Murphy Temperance Meetings. Be ready for it ! 


Three Shining 8. School Song Books. Those who don’t 
pete will miss a great deal. The lastis for Episcopal 
Schools. 


SHINING RIVER, 35c. 
GOOD NEWS, 35ce. 
CHORAL PRAISE, 25c. 


THE SCHOOL SONG BOOK, $.60. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, $1. 
THE ENCORE, $.75. 


For High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Colleges. 
First-class Books. The last is also for Singing Schools, 
and the first is for Female Voices. 


STAINER & BARRETT’S 
DICTIONARY or MUSICAL TERMS. 


This magnificent Encyclopedia daily increases in favor. 
Best book of reference published. Price, $5.00. 


Hither book mauled, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO., | J. E. DITSON & CO,, 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, Philadelphia. 


NTEARNS & BEALE, 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. 


STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


STAINED GLASS 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches by Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artist, 
(Pupil of A. Wetby Pugin), who received the Diploma of 
London, 1871, and was awarded the Medal and Diploma 
of Philadelphia, 1876, for the best staimed glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 


Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for $1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for ®1.50. 


Strap File 
and 
Binder, 


Patented 
Jan, 1871. 


mi 
ify 
| ti f } 


{! 
This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with a flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, be- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
yacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 


I. Itis simple, strong, and easily useu. 


2. Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 


i 


lio) 
at 


SM tun i! 


l 


lipo 


3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 


4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, : 


THE INQUIRER, 
47 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanbuzen & Tier, 102 B. 2d St., Cincinnata. 


THE “ BEST.” a 
Agents Wanted. 
A. H. Singer, 


WARRANTED. 
Sample (®3.50.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


}}DWARD A. SPRING, 


Succesor to D, SPRING, 


By Mail. 


(VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


| 246,248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 

Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAITENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


[_ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
_ Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography ot N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


ie TG Ay eae C 
\UTUALINSURANCE CO 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL 


ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insurance transferred and carefully attended to. 


Refers by permission to Messrs. 


S.G. GOULD ..... Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 
GEO. T. HOPE.... “ Continental ie nf Dik 
LEONARD KIRBY “ Globe pee “ 
JAS, M. HALSTED, “ American Fire ‘ As big 

I. R. Sv. JOHN..... “ amar yeas? a 


A. FOSTER HIGGINS, U. 8. Lloyds, ¥ 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Prest. Metropolitan Bank, * 
JOSEPH M.COOPER, “ Chatham y see 
WM: PATERSON, otusccvcecerscas Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON G. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN, 


. 


WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells, for CHURCHES, 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘Golden’ or ‘German’ Millet. 


Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. 
Different from and SUPERIOR to all other kinds of 
Millet. 
SEED, FRESH and GENUINE, 
is furnished by this market onty. Send Stamp for circu- 


lar. Address, T. H, JONES & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Piace, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mai! matter should be sent. 


Because of the large amount of space which it has seemed 
desirable to devote to the Toledo meeting of Western Lib- 
erals, our editorial department is this week compressed with- 
in narrow limits, and the paper affords less than the ordinary 
variety in other respects, valuable matter already in type 
having to be put aside until a future issue. 


Governor Rosrnson’s veto of the so-called “ Omnibus bill” 
which was expected to give to New York City a number of 
the advantages promised more permanently by the Constitu- 
tional amendments, is much to be regretted, and the great- 
est interest will be felt in the fate of the amendments them- 
selves, the importance of which it is difficult to exaggerate. 


Ws have been hoping to be able to reprint Carl Schurz’s 
admirable speech made at the Chamber of Commerce dinner 
last week but are compelled to forego the pleasure. As the 
utterance of an American Secretary of the Interior it was 
most refreshing and inspiring, and we heartily urge those of 
our readers who have not done so to get it and read it with- 
out delay. : 


Tue war in the Kast progresses slowly, the crossing of the 
Danube rumored last week not haying yet been attempted 
apparently. Roumania has proclaimed her independence 
and declared war, but it is said will remain on the defensive, 

' which probably means until an offensive movement may seem 
desirable. In Asia Minor, Ardahan has it is said been cap- 
tured by the Russians. 


Tue week has shown no considerable change in financial 
matters. The principal topic of discussion has been the 
policy of the treasury department, which meets with general 
approval among financial authorities and business men. The 
general stock market is irregular, and close competition 
between the coal companies is threatened. Gold is quoted 
at 1067. The last quotation of silver is 544d. per ounce. 


Tux Sheik ul Islam has declared a “holy war” to which Bis- 
hop Cleveland Coxe has replied in like spirit. We suppose 
they would both be prepared to show their religion in its 


richest development by having a ring formed in which they 
could appear as the representatives of their respective par- 
ties, and we shall regret if no suitable opportunity is afford- 
ed them. Many poor defenceless women and helpless babes 
might thus be spared much suffering. 


Tur position in France is anything but gratifying. Just in 
the middle of what seemed a most successful effort to estab- 
lish a quiet and reputable parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, Marshal MacMahon has forced a crisis by compelling 
the resignation of a ministry in accord with the majority in 
the Chambers, and has formed a Cabinet from members of 
the Right, under the leadership of the reactionary Duke de 
Broglie. Gambetta has shown an unexpected conservatism, 
however, during the last two or three years, and should he 
prove himself equal to the occasion, France may yet show 
by a peaceful and dignified assertion of her rights, that she 
is entitled to be classed among politically civilized nations. 


We recall the circumstances connected with the filling of 
the Chair of Civil Engineering at the opening of Cornell 
University; a prominent Episcopalian of this State labored 
to prevent the appointment of a relative of his own because 
of his pronounced radicalism, but doubtless much to his sur- 
prise, was unable to induce President White (we believe 
himself an Episcopalian) to recognize the relevancy of the 
objection in view of the acknowledged fitness of the candi- 
date for the position. Though Cleveland is no longer at the 
post the duties of which he performed so ably yet so disas- 
trously to himself, the presence of Russell, Shackford, Oliver 
and others in the faculty speaks well for the independence of 
the University. Prof. Felix Adler, who is making so strong 
a position for himself in this city, remained connected with 
the faculty during the term for which he waselected, and 
President White saw no “occasion for interference save in 
recommending him to avoid statements likely to be misun- 
derstood.” 


Wz occasionally have a suggestion from a subscriber that 
we should eschew politics and leave the treatment of political 
questions to the “secular” press. The suggestion doubtless 
comes from a forgetfulness, or a want of knowledge, that we 
belong to the secular press. Being in this world we are also 
of the world, which is the best one we ever were in : we know 
more about it than we do about any other world, and believe 
that for the present both we and our neighbors have more 
to do in properly managing our affairs here than anywhere 
else. We should about as soon think of arbitrarily cutting 
off the discussion of moral or social topics as of political 
topics, in relation to each of which we trust that our re- 
marks will invariably be taken at their precise value—neither 
more nor less. In politics,as a strife for personal ascend- 
ancy on the part of this or that party, this or that particular 
“leader,” we have not a particle of interest ; for politics as 
the science and method of civil government, we have un- 
bounded respect. We treat religious topics more largely 
than any other because of their importance to those of us 
who are in this world ; because they are the flower and crown 
of our thought, and because, rightly considered, they haye 
relation to every other interest which concerns mankind. 
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THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


We cheerfully surrender a large part of this week’s paper 
to a full report of the proceedings of the first quarter-cen- 
_ tury meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference, held at 
Toledo, Ohio, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day of last week. We are quite aware how utterly impossi- 
ble it is to bottle up the life-essence of a public meeting, and 
diffuse it through the columns of a newspaper. The bare 
skeleton—some idea of the working of the machinery, some 
of the words through which the Spirit uttered itself—these 
may all be more or less imperfectly reported. But the glow 
of sympathetic feeling, the unutterable and muttered 
thoughts, the precious memories rekindled but not talked 
about, the mighty, quiet faith too deep for utterance—in 
what language can these be reported ? 

“ But why report these conference meetings at all? Who 
cares a whit about them, ior what they say or do not say, 
what they do or leave undone?” So will say many a busy 
faan or woman among our readers, who has either grown 
tired of this sort of unselfish work for humanity, or, recog- 
nizing only the hindrances, the blunders, the so-called 
“failures” of the work, has relapsed from a wholesome, ac- 
tive interest, into an idle, fault-finding indifference. So will 
say many an “infallible conservative,” who thinks everything 
is going wrong which departs in the least from the ways of 
the fathers. So will say many “an infallible radical,” who 
thinks that the only work to which he is called is the faithful 
elevation of his nasal protuberance in a sort of ecstatic su- 
preme contempt for fallible constructive workers. We have 
as much sympathy for the one as for the other, but beg leave 
to suggest that the men and women, whether East or West, 
North or South, who, all on fire in their souls with the beauty, 
grandeur and comprehensiveness of the newer aspects of 
faith? have not succumbed to the mere idealist’s paraly- 
sis, feel that they can work best in organizations which bring 
them into vital contact with those most nearly allied to 
them, and are doing a noble work for humanity; a work 
which, though invisible to the naked eye, is just as sure in 
due season to bring forth fruit a hundred fold, as it is cer- 
tain that the population of this country will number over a 
hundred million souls in the “year of grace,” 1900. 

I. “ What is this Western Unitarian Conference, any how ?” 
some of our readers will be sure to inquire. We will antici- 
pate their question. It is an association representing some 
sixty active Unitarian and other liberal churches of the west, 
and an indefinite number of similar (more or less inactive) 
churches—only waiting to be resurrected by “the right man” 
—some seventy-four ministers, many of them “ unsettled,” 
but nearly all active, and many of them doing the whole 
work of at least half a dozen men, simply because they were 
not born to stand by and see so much important work un- 
done. 

II. “How do these Western Unitarian churches and min- 
isters differ from other churches and ministers? what are 
they trying todo?” They represent the serious free thought 
of the time in its organized religious relations, aspirations, 
endeavors. ‘They do not believe that irrational religion can 
do anything but harm to thoughtful people. They are there- 
fore trying to do what they can to preach and put in prac- 
tice reasonable religion, which they regard as something very 
different from religion as taught in the great majority of 
Christian churches. Their Unitarianism is intellectually of 
the live, progressive type ; itis Unitarianism as a comprehen- 
sive and fructifying idea rather than Unitarianism as a dogmat- 
ic or denominational shibboleth: they believe in the revelation 


of to-day and to-morrow just as much as in that of yesterday; 
they believe that religion and science are and must be ex- 
plicitly recognized as friends, not foes ; they have as a body 
no fear of the devay of any “doctrine” born to live eter- 
nally. Whatever is intended to die, disappear and be for- 
cotton, will, must, and had better die, disappear and be for- 
gotten. Whatever has in it life everlasting, cannot be 
destroyed, though it change its hue and form a thousand 
times. They believe in a living not in a dead God. 

TI. “How do these Western Unitarian and other liberal 
churches expect to effect anything considerable in the midst 
of so much popular ignorance, absorption in material inter- 
ests, dullness, indifference, and organized opposition?” By 
fidelity under. all circumstances to their highest ideals, by 
patient, persistent, faithful work in those channels of influ- 
ence which are from time to time opened to them ; by doing 
whatever they can to quicken the thought and promote the 
higher life of the communities in which they live. 

We might multiply these questions and answers indefinite- 
ly, but we wish simply to impress upon our readers, in all 
parts of the country, that if the old Unitarianism—eall it 
what you will—is dying and nearly dead, the new Unitarian- 
ism, which is a much more comprehensive, more thorough- 
going, more rational, more material, more spiritual thing, is 
just beginning to live, and is destined whether under the 
Unitarian name or not, as the future may prove, to have a 
powerful influence upon the Atnerican people at no very dis- 
tant day. The Western Unitarian Conference is the only 
avowed representative of this new but mighty infant faith 
in the West. It is not yet easily weighable in ordinary scales. 
It spreads and hasn’t all over more than twenty States and 
territories, yet learned just where its head and arms and feet 
and hands belong. But itis a healthy infant, full of prom- 
ise—if the god-fathers and god-mothers only do their duty. 


NEW QUESTIONS—NEW MEN. 


Tur Inqurer of last week offered some considerations in 
reply to the complaint of the New Age that representative 
papers and men of the Liberal School take less interest than 
they should in the cause at issue between labor and capital. 
To what was then said it is not strictly necessary to add any- 
thing; and yet there is another word that may fitly be 
spoken and may be worth listening to;—it is to the point 
that new questions must be answered by new men; and old 
questions that present new aspects may best be treated by 
minds capable of viewing the new aspect. 

Each generation submits its own problems, the old problems 
perhaps, in its own way. And the men of that generation 
must undertake the solution of them, usually must confine 
themselves to the solution of them. The last generation 
presented two problems, each enough to task the fullstreneth 
of the men whom they concerned. ‘The first was the solu- 
tion of the Trinitarian question, with all that it comprised ;— 
deity of Christ, fall of man, human depravity, atonement, 
salvation, the final judgment. This problem Unitarianism 
undertook. It required a full generation of study, scholar- 
ship, criticism, discussion—absorbing the time and mind of 
the most earnest people of the age. The task is but now 
done— thoroughly done; it will not need to be done again. 
To allintelligent regards the Trinitarian scheme is reduced 
to a mythology. The “Christian” system is disproved and 
virtually dispossessed. The humanity of Jesus is proved; 
the fragmentary, legendary, unhistorical character of the 
New Testament literature is established; the simply natural 
character of the incidents in the Messiah’s career, from the 
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beginning to the close, has been made too clear to be intel- 
ligently doubted. In a word, the theological system of 
Christendom has received a blow that causes a withering at 
the root. No doubt it will survive for many a generation 
yet, and will seem to flourish. But science, philosophy, liter- 
ature, art, criticism have abandoned it, and it will exist by 
force of habit. This was a mighty achievement. To have 
taken part in it, and contributed something to its accom- 
plishment, is enough for a single life. To expect the toilers 
at such a task to do more is unreasonable. It would be 
unreasonable even if they had the power and wit to domore, 
which they have not. By education, training, experience, 
habits of mind, intellectual predeterminations, they are dis- 
qualified for work of a wholly different kind. Their talent, 
natural or acquired, is not available for the new demand. 

The second question which was propounded to the men of 
the last generation was the abolition of slavery. It was 
answered; but only by the whole intellectual force of the 
minds that addressed themselves to it. For twenty or thirty 
years the best minds of the country devoted their energies 
to the mastery of this probiem. The abler they were the 
more entirely were they possessed. To expect those minds 
to turn to other tasks of a quite foreign nature is to expect 
reformers to become economists, prophets to become scien- 
tists, enthusiasts to become engineers. The mental and moral 
machinery has been adjusted to other uses. There are new 
conditions to be satisfied, new ends to be accomplished, new 
methods tobe employed. ‘The case is well illustrated in Mr. 
Phillips’ attempts to handle the currency question. An abler 
man than Mr. Phillips the country scarcely holds; a more 
sincere, devoted man, the country never saw; he was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the slavery question; familiar with 
all its bearings, conversant with all its issues. It was aplain, 
broad, open question—solid, massive. It admitted of bold 
treatment at the hands of the moral sentiment. The lights 
and shadows lay in masses upon its surface. It was essen- 
tially a question between humanity and inhumanity. 


The currency question is no such question. . The la- 
bor question is no such question. These are not ques- 
tions of feeling or sentiment. It is only by the most 
violent figure of speech that the workingman can be called a 
slave, or the capitalist a slave-holder. Neither the theolog- 
ical critic nor the moral reformer has the tools for such work. 
Tf they could be put into his hands he would not know how 
to use them. It is hke Anna Dickinson, the prophetess, put- 
ting on a stage dress, and professing a calling at the furthest 
extreme from her own. Mr. Phillips’ achievements, as an 
economist, provoke among experts the same kind of com- 
ment that is excited by Miss Dickinson’s performances as an 
actress. Both do their best, and were it a question of will, 
would succeed. But itis not. The labor question in repub- 
lican society is a new question. It hastaken on new features 
within fifteen years. It seems to be forgotten that minds 
contract habits and that habits contract minds. To know 
what one can do and what one cannot do, to know what to 
touch and what to leave alone, to know when to stop, to dis- 
cern the line that separates the problems of one age from 
those of another—is true wisdom. So far from sympa- 
thizing, therefore, with the complaint of the New Age, we 
should rather beg the men it calls on to come forward, to 
stay still where they are, lest by meddling they make matters 
worse. Let the new men try their hands; let the newly 
opened eye report its vision ; call in the young, whose minds 
are not cumbered by prejudices, or trammeled by obsolete 
methods of inquiry. The scientific process must have its 
chance now. The metaphysical epoch is done, so far at 


least as social problems are concerned. The element of pas- 
sion, declamation, impulse, however powerful in other re- 
spects, must here benot primary but secondary. They whose 
interest is deepest, may be those who only watch and 


wait. 0. B. F: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SALON. 


Paris, Apri] 31, 1877. 

To-pay.is what is called the ‘‘ Varnishing Day” at the Salon, 
a day when only artists exposing pictures are supposed to be ad- 
mitted for the purpose of varnishing their pictures, but really a 
day when they take in all the friends they see fit aad employ them- 
selves in criticising rather sharply the works of their fellows—very 
little varnishing is done. The first glancs around the Salon—and 
one really makes on the first day little more than a succession of 
these glances, leaving the careful study of individual pictures to 
future visits—shows that the number of rooms deyoted to the 
paintings is larger even than last year. One notices, too, an absence 
of very striking pictures; there are none, like the Sylvestre of last 
year, that at once rivets the attention, The nearest approach to 
it in tragic effect is perhaps ‘‘L’inondation”’ by Roll, a picture 
which does not approach it in composition or technique. The pic- 
ture which seems to stand the best chance of taking the médaille 
@honneur is ‘* L’élat-major autrichien devant le corps de Marceau,” 
by Jean-Paul Laurens. This certainly is the most remarkable 
painting in the exposition, a wonderful composition, full of senti- 
ment, color and technique, broad and yet finished, one can almost 
feel the silence of the death-chamber, As there are no paintings 
that at once strike one as did Sylvestre’s, so there are few that 
shock as did many in last year’s Salon by their paucity of senti- 
ment and lack at once of study and painting. The general average 
of this year is decidedly better than that of 1876. The jury this 
year awarded to 49 of the 7,923 pictures presented the title of being 
very good—No. 1. Of those presented last year but 11 received this 
mark of distinction. One notices, too, fewer nude studies than in 
1876, though there are perhaps rather more naked women. More 
artists have turned their attention to landscapes, and the results 
are pleasing. There are, too, more religious subjects than usual. 

The American students and artists in Paris are represented by 
numerous paintings, I wish I could say by striking pictures. That 
of F, A. Bridgman, of New York, is incomparably the best and needs 
but little to make it one of the pictures of the Salon. Its title is 
‘Les funérailles d’une momie,” and the handling shows great re- 
search into ancient lore. The mummy is being conveyed to the 
tomb in a boat, accompanied by several others filled with the as- 
sistants at the funeral ceremony. It is in these figures that the 
only weakness of the picture is felt. They do not do justice to the 
solemnity of the occasion. ‘‘La mort du premier né,” by C. S. 
Pearce, of Boston, probably takes the next place among those by 
Americans. The subject is powerfully rendered. His portrait of 
M’lle. W. is also excellent in color and handling. Mr. Charles E. 
Dubois, of New York is well represented by two landscapes, enti- 
tled ‘‘Les bords de ]’Hudson” and ‘‘ Le Soir.” They are both 
American views, though the latter from its thoroughly French 
style of handling has more the appearance of a landscape on this 
side the water. Mr. Dubois shows each year a marked improve- 
ment in color, and it is unfortunate that his present paintings are 
hung so near several others of very high tones. They are rendered 
somewhat gray by the contrast. Both are ‘‘on the line.” Mr. D. 
R. Knight, of Philadelphia, sends ‘‘Porteurs d’eau de village. 
The figures are carefully studied and well drawn, showing to a 
great extent the influence of Mr.Knight’s former studies with Meis- 
sonier. The color of the picture is not at all pleasant, and not to 
be compared with some of the artist’s former efforts. Mr. J. C. 
Beckwith, though for several years a student of Carolus Duran, con- 
tents himself with a modest head, a study from an old man. The 
painting shows great care and evinces the earnest study of the 
artist. It has been hung rather high. Mr.J.S. Sargent, of Phil- 
adelphia, is well represented by a strongly-painted portrait. The 
pose is rather constrained, the body appearing contorted ; an effect 
which is heightened by a diagonal line of buttons. The left sleeve, 
too, looks hardly capable of contajning an arm. In color, the por- 
trait is excellent. The painting is hung on the line. Mr, W. H. 
Low, of Albany, sends a portrait of M’lle Albani, a work which 
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shows the need of much hard work on the part of the artist. The 
drapery is exceedingly well painted, but the head and arms are 
neither good in color nor modelling. Mr. Low evidently needed 
more time for the portrait than he was able to devote to it. The 
artist is better represented by a landscape, ‘‘ Le jour des Morts "— 
peasants crossing the plain of Barbizon to a distant church. This 
painting is treated broadly, is good in color and drawing. Both 
are well hung. Mr. H. R. Bloomer, of New York, has two Jand- 
scapes, one entitled, ‘‘ Aprés l’orage,”’ the other representing a 
scene near Grez. Both are good in color, but the former was much 
better two weeks before it left the easel than it is now. Mr. 
Bloomer generally paints in a broad, powerful way, and the small 
effect. of this picture is something unusual with him. Had he 
realized when his work was done it would have been better. The 
second picture is a pleasing bit of simple landscape and a better 
exponent of the artist's ability. Both pictures are wellhung. Mr. 
Henry Bacon, of Boston, has a seene on board a Transatlantic 
steamer. Itisa pleasant composition, but shows that the artist 
depended too much upon his sketches in putting his figures into 
the picture. Many of them would have been better had he em- 
ployed more models. The sea and rigging ara well rendered. The 
painting is on the line. Mr. 8. G. Middleton, of Brooklyn, sends a 
sunny landscape carefully studied from nature. The trees are well 
drawn and the color of the whole, though perhaps a little crude, is 
very good. The picture is hardly as good as other of Mr. Middle- 
ton’s efforts, but gives great promise for his future career. It is 
hung a little above the line. Mr. Edwin Russell has two portraits, 
one rendered in a somewhat painstaking manner, the other broadly. 
The latter was commenced only a few days before the opening of 
the Salon and does a deal of credit to the artist. Both are hung 
rather high. Mr, A. H. Thayer, of Brooklyn, sends a genre picture, 
called ‘Le Sommeil,” representing a baby asleep with a dog in its 
arms. The subject is a simple one and dows not represent the 
capability of Mr. Thayer, who has painted many stronger things. 
The handling of this is good in that it is simple and broad and the 
color is excellent. We shall look for something more ambitious 
from Mr. Thayer in 1878. Mr. Theodore Robinson, of Irasburg, 
sends ‘Une jeune fille,” a peasant child’s head painted in a broad 
and simple way that gives much promise. Itiswellhung. The 
portraits exposed by Mr. G. P. A. Healy are certainly disappoint- 
ing as coming from an artist whose reputation is so well and long 
established. ‘hey lack much of perfection in both color and mod- 
elling. The hands of his Gambetta are decidedly poor in drawing. 
Several other Americans are represented, and of them I will speak 
hereafter. 

In the department of sculpture there are, as in the painting, few 
works that stand out in high relief from the mass. The general 
average seems much lower than that of last year. The great suc- 
cess of the year is the bronze statue of the ‘‘ Pécheur Napolitain,”’ 
by Genito, of Naples, a wonderful piece of modelling and action. 
The boy is squatting upon his heels striving to take from the hook 
the fish he has just caught. The whole is so wonderfully natural 
that one feels the boy must be tired from his constrained position. 

‘ i Op. 


A NUT TO CRACK. 


THERE was an old woman who lived in a hut 
About the size of a hickory nut; 

Tho walls were thick, and the ceiling low, 
And seldom outdoors did the old woman go. 


She took no paper, andin no book 

Of any sort was she seen to look, 

Yet she imagined she knew much more 
Than man or woman had known before, 


They talked in her hearing of wondrous things, 
Of the dazzling splendor of Eastern kings, 

Of mountains covered with ice and snow 

When all the valley lay green below. 


They spoke of adventures by sea and land, 
Of oceans and seas by a cable spanned, 

Of buried treasures ;—but though she heard, 
She said she didn’t believe one word! 


And still she lives in her little hut 

About the size of a hickory nut, 

At peace with herself, and quite content 
With the way in which her days are spent. 


Little it troubles her, I suppose, 

Because so very little she knows, 

For keeping her doors and her windows shut, 
She has shriveled up in her hickory nut. 


And you, my dears, will no larger grow 
If you rest contented with what you know, 
But a pitiful object you will dwell, 
Shut up inside of your hickory shell. 
JOSEPHINE PoLLARD in Wide Awake, 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


CELEBRATION OF ITS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY AT TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Tur unusual interest manifested at the last annual meeting 
of the Western Conference, held at Louisville, Ky., in May, 
1876, both helped and hindered the meeting at Toledo last 
week. We were conscious of some increment of wholesome 
life attributable to the impetus gained at the last session, but 
it was equally clear that the good time at Louisville was to 
be made to last by many far-distant members during several 
succeeding sessions. We missed the benediction of Mr. 
Heywood’s saintly face, Mr. Brigham was detained by seri- 
ous illness at Ann Arbor, and Rev. Messrs. Bailey, Catlin , 
Clute, Copeland, Douthit, Effinger, both the Eliots, Miller, 
Sunderland and many others, were all among the missing. 
Immense distances, hard times, a lack of the co-operative 
spirit, illness, Spring weariness—such were the reasons 
assigned for so much absenteeism. 

But the following roll of delegates reported present shows 
that there was no lack of the right material for a spirited 
and successful session: 

DELEGATES REPORTED PRESENT. 


Ann ARBOR.—Mrs. Israel Hall. 

BRooKLYN, N. Y.—Rey. 8. H. Camp, formerly pastor of the Tole- 
do church. 

BurraLto.—Rey. Geo. W. Cutler, O. G. Steele, J. Salter and Mr. 
Felton. 


OHICAGO.— 
Unity Church.—Rev. Robert Collyer and wife, Thomas Howard, 


Miss T. L. Roberts. 

Church of the Messiah.-Rey. Brooke Herford and wife, Rev. 
T. B. Forbush, D. L, Shorey and wife, Miss Shorey, Mrs. and 
Miss Gore, Mr. and Mrs. Murry Nelson, Miss Storrs, Mrs. Sher- 
man, Miss Beecher, Miss Loomis. 

Third Church.—Rev. E. P. Powell, Mrs. Broonell, Miss Camp- 


bell, Horace Badger. 
CINOINNATTI.— Rev. C. W. Wendte, Mrs. A. Hunert, Mrs. Justis, 
Mrs. Chas. Truesdale, Mrs. A. W. Brotherton. 


DAVENPORT, IowA.—Rev. S. S. Hunting. 

Drrroit.—Rev. Calvin Stebbins. 

Geneva, Inu.—Rev. T. H. Eddows. 

GRAND Haven, Micu.— Rev. Geo. W. Cooke. 
JANESVILLE, Wis.—Rev. J. L. Jones. 

KatamMazoo, Micu.—B. F. Smith, Mrs. A. E. Hall. 
KenosHa, Wis.—Rev. H. M. Simmons, Clarence Van Wie. 


Muapviuur, Penna.—Reyv. R. 8. Morison, Mr. H. H. Woude, Miss 
A. Van E. Huidekoper, Miss E. KE. Cullum. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SoHOOoL.—President A. A. Livermore, 
Messrs. Clark and Sample. 


MinwavKEL.—Rey. G. E. Gordon. 

Monroz, Wis.—Rev. J. Fisher. . 

New York.—Rev. Russell N. Bellows, editor of the INQUIRER. 
SanpusKy.—Oren Follett. 

Sr. Lours.—Rev. J. C. Larned, Rev. John Snyder. 

TonEDO.—R. D. Flyn, Mrs. 0. Cravens, W. C. Earl. 


The Conference assembled at 8 o’clock on Tuesday evening 
in the First Unitarian Church, Rev. Charles Cravens, pastor. 
Many of the delegates did not arrive until Wednesday morn- 
ing, but the large church was comfortably filled by a con- 
gregation which, after devotional exercises led by Mr. Cravens, 
listened with close attention to the opening sermon by Rev. 
Henry M. Simmons, of Kenosha, Wis., of which we present 
the following abstract revised by the preacher : 
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MR. SIMMONS’ DISCOURSE. 


Tux subject of the sermon was “Religious Unity in and 
by Diversity,” texts being taken from 1st Cor. 12:11, and 
Eph. 4:13. 

Would the world ever reach religious unity ? There is great- 
er diversity of religious belief to-day than ever before. Not 
only the old religions still divide the world, but the Christianity 
which was to unite the world had itself split into unnum- 
bered sects. In England alone in 1875, 143 dissenting sects 
were recognized, with three or four new ones arising each 
year. Growing diversity, too, is not mere historic fact, but 
very law of nature. The progress was traced in detail 
through the successive geologic ages, from the primeval sim- 
plicity to to-day’s life with its more than a quarter million 
species. Everywhere, too, the more complex the structure 
the higher the life. The human body shows the greatest 
variety of organs. Brain and mind add the infinite variety 
of thought. Society continues the tendency, dividing into 
nations and tribes with diverse language and habits. In 
each division society separates into classes and trades, with 
increasing diversity of habits reacting on character, until in 
civilized society the diversity extends to the individuals, and 
twin brothers may differ more in appearance than fish of 
different genera. Mankind is not so much a genus as a col- 
lection of individuals. This diversity working outward 
through nature becomes personal at last and writes itself in 
our very faces. 

But the diversity writes itself still plainer in our minds. 
Physically, Humboldt and the Fejee may be classed together, 
but mentally they separate well nigh as much as the Fejee 
from the fish. The most intellectual society, too, shows the 
widest variety of opinions and meets yours with most criti- 
cism. In short, the growing diversity reaches its freest ex- 
pression in cultured intellect. 

Should we then expect men to agree in religious opinion ? 
They do not agree even in their perceptions. In an infinite 
world each sees only the picture which his personality frames. 
In their opinions they differ more widely. Even in physical 
science they can’t agree. Pasteur and Bastian contradict 
each other on the question of spontaneous generation. The 
allopathist and homeopathist think each other fools, and 
only an unusual measure of divine grace keeps them from 
saying so. In historical questions where conflicting testi- 
mony and tradition enter, men differ more. Elizabeth and 
Cromwell furnish the lyceums with perennial subjects for 
debate. Schliemann thinks he has found Agamemnon’s bones, 
but some as good Greek scholars as he think Agamemnon 
never had any bones. Highteen hundred years the church 
has been trying to settle what Jesus was and taught. Have 
they settled it? Let those 143 sects in England answer; 
and when you see how their contradictory answers elimi- 
nate from him one feature after another, perhaps you will be 
ready to have some charity for the school that thinks Jesus 
never lived at all. 

In questions about spirit men differ still more widely. 
Thought, in their definitions, ranges from a secretion of the 
brain to a suggestion from the Deity; speculation now makes 
mind aform of matter, now annihilates both mind and matter, 
and makes thought only “the dream of a dream.” 

Still more they must differ about the unknown and infinite 
Spirit of the universe. Opinions about Deity range from 
barbarism with its countless gods, to civilization with its one 
and countless opinions about that one; from the savage with 
his god, having all the passions of a man, to the philosopher 
who thinks it profane to limit Deity even by the boundary 
of personality. No other subject has evoked such diverse 
opinion as Deity. 

So the religions divide. The worshippers of the same God 
divide into Jews, Christians and Mohammedans, who think 
each other infidels. Christians worshipping not only the 
same God, but the same Christ, divide. Protestants having 
the law-lettered in the same Bible find the most contradic- 
tory opinions in it, until we have not only sects but sub-sects 
innumerable; twelve kinds of Baptists ‘and thirteen kinds 
of Methodists in England alone. Fewer and smaller 
the sects grow, until we hear of the woman whose church 
had been reduced to herself and John, and who did not feel 
quite sure about John. The woman was only ahead of her 
time. She it iswhom the ages have prophesied. The grow- 


ing diversity becomes personal at last, even in religion, and 
the saints will become not denominational but themselves. 
Agree, says the church; differ, answers nature, and we know 
which command will be obeyed. Diversity is the law, and 
religion must follow it or die. 

Yet diversity is but a half truth, and the superficial truth, 
too. Religious life is symbolized by a tree—its trunk of com- 
mon truths one, and ever growing larger as the diverse 
leaves of opinion multiply. The Christian sects agree in far 
more than they differ. They are also connected more widely 
with all other religions. Christianity sowed broadeast: the 
seed that had ripened in Jewish schools. Judaism itself cul- 
tivated the same principles that were growing in Gentile 
religions. All religions are connected in a common trunk 
which is twisted from the the same fibres of justice, and 
traversed by the same channels of mercy. Even to those 
who would treat Christianity as a separate tree, botany 
answers that all trees and shrubs and herbs are one life. 
The species merge together and the lines cannot be drawn. 
The vegetation is all akin from the lichen of the desert to 
the fig-trees of Judea. So from savage superstition up to 
the richest fruit of Christian morals and most delicate flower 
of religious sentiment, the religions of the world are the 
varied forms of one spiritual life. Religion is one. 

History reads further, and seeing religions, laws, cus- 
toms, and legends answer to each other from around the 
earth, adds that humanity is one. Anatomy reads further, 
and declares humanity is one with the animal kingdom 
below it ; the species merge together, and all animal life ig 
one. Biology reads further, and says animal and végetable 
life together are one; the line between them cannot be 
drawn ; all lifeis one. Nay more, the line between the 
living and the unliving cannot be drawn ; microscopists 
can’t agree whether Bathybius is alive or not; the organic 
and inorganic world together are one, composed of the 
same elements and subject to the same forces. All the forces 
are one, adds Physics; all tones and colors are degrees 
of undulation ; motion, sound, heat, light, electricity, and 
chemical change, are only different dialects into which the 
same all-pervading force is translated ; the earth, with its 
infinite variety, is one. It is one with the universe, too, 
adds Astronomy, as she traces the one Jaw that moves all 
planets and suns, and finds the nebulous elements from 
which they sprung ; nay, sees worlds still being born from 
the elements, showing that all timeis one. J inally, from 
varied evidences, the suspicion grows with some that the 
elements themselves are not sixty-four and distinct, but are 
all forms of one. 

So the unity reveals itself. Religion is one, humanity one, 
life one, nature one, time one, the universe one. But what 
is this after all but the same old truth that God is one, and 
that the robe in which He reveals himself is without seam ? 

The unity of God, like all great truths, is revealed slowly. 
Some think it came through Israel; Renan traces it more 
widely to Semitic instinct ; Miller finds it in Aryan religions. 
But the fact is that like all deep truths, no notion nor age 
can claim its discovery. All races and times and depart- 
ments of thought have had to combine to syllable the sen- 
tence, and not till science has uttered her word of eternal 
order is the unity of God fully revealed. The Hebrew pro- 
phets hardly knew how grand their utterance that God is 
one. Our denominational forefathers who re-declared it, 
and for this denial of the Trinity were called Unitarians, 
hardly knew how grand the name. But we begin to see it. 
Even Orthodoxy is yearly returning to the doctrine that God 
is one. So philosophy, history, science and religion join hands 
at last as one, and echo back and forth each to each, as the 
deepest truth each has found— Unity. cb ae ; 

So unity is truer than diversity. But even this unity which 
we have traced isnot all. This is but the unity from which all 
diversities spring. There is a higher unity into which all 
the diversities unite. The law of progress is from unity 
through diversity to a closer unity. The nebula, one in 
nature, becomes more truly one in suns and planets, all 
bound together so closely that each meteor’s fall is felt to the 
furthest satellite. The human body with its great- 
est diversity of parts shows also the highest unity, with its 
parts bound into the closest harmony and sympathy of 
nerve and mind. So the diverse members in religion be- 
come one body as Paul figured it. All the diverse religions 
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become one body. The theologies are many members, more 
or less honorable ; but through them all the principles of 
justice and merey run as one nervous system, through which 
we feel the thrill of that “religion of humanity” that is more 
and more uniting the world as one. 

So we read the law more fully. From the unity of na- 
ture, through the growing diversities, to the higher unity of 
spirit. But first, lastand everywhere—unity. 

This sacred word we as a denomination are so fortunate 
as to wearin our name. Let us be true to it. First, it 
commands charity. It bids us endure and welcome all di- 
versities of opinion, and the name of that unity of nature 
from which they have sprung, and that unity of spirit which 
they are producing. But it commands zeal, too. Just be- 
cause men are so diverse that some need not our doctrines, 
others do need them. So this truth of unity in and by 
diversity gives us both charity and zeal, the two poles of 
retigious life. 


At the conclusion of the opening services, delegates from 
abroad were received by the Committee of Reception and 
assioned to homes. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


Opened with a Devotional and Fellowship meeting, led by 
Rey. Brooke Herford, and participated in by Revs. Robert 
Collyer, S. H. Camp, and C. W. Wendte. The general theme 
was the importance of an occasional change of our s>iritual 
diet, and the good to be got out of these conference meet- 
ings. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock, the Conference was called to order 
for business by the President, Daniel L. Shorey, Esq., of 
Chicago. 

The following address of welcome to the delegates was 
then given by Rey. Charles Cravens, of Toledo : 

‘MR. PRESIDENT :—It becomes my pleasant duty to pronounce 
the word of greeting and cordial welcome to ihe delegates and vis- 
itors to this Conference. 

Isolated as we are in Toledo from those of like faith, it has been 
with peculiar interest that'we have looked forward to this meeting. 
When others have united their labors in a common work, as many 
of thechurches in this city have done lately, we have sometimes 
almost felt as though our line of individuality and indepeniwence 
has ha’ ‘‘room and verge’? more ample than exactly agreeable. 

It will be exceedingly pleasant, therefore, to feel, for a few days 
at least, that strength and sympathy which comes from union and 
fellowship of kindred spirits. And yet we are profoundly con- 
scious that we must ever rely mainly on our own strength, eitheras 
individuals or as a congregation. But the spirit which we shall 
catch from the Conference, the fervor that it will kindle in our 
hearts willremain with us through many weeks and months to come, 
and help us in that work appointed us here, and which is at once 
our highest duty and our highest privilege. 

Hoping you may all richly enjoy this season of communion and 
return to your homes in health and safety, quickened and invig- 
orated for the work that awaits you, I extend to you, from my 
own heart and from the hearts of my people, a most sincere and 
cordial welcome.” 


A letter from Mr. Joseph Shippen, the Recording Secre- 
tary, resigning his place, was then read, and Rev. J. N. Par- 
dee was chosen in his place. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Rey. C. H. Brigham, Ann 
Arbor, announced his improving condition since his paralyt- 
ie stroke on Monday. 

A dispatch was read from Rey. R. R. Shippen, Secretary 
of the A. U. A., regretting his inability, through pressure of 
home duties, to be present. 

On motion of Mr. Nelson, the Chairman named Messrs. 
Nelson, Powell, Jones, Hunting and Heyweod as a Commit- 
tee on Work, and Messrs. Cravens, Cooke and Snyder a Com- 
mittee on Busimess. 

President A. A. Livermore, of Meadville Theological School, 
then read an interesting historical address, tracing the his- 
tory of the Conference from its foundation twenty-five years 
ago. We regret that we cannot find room for the whole, but 
the most interesting passages will be found below: 


PRESIDENT LIVERMORE’S HISTORICAL ESSAY. 
Tur first meeting was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7, 
1852. It was the fresh and early time, the springtime of our 
hearts and hopes. Most of us were new in the West. The 
halo of romance stiil lay on its wonderful prairies, so unlike 
our New England hill country, on its mighty Ohios and Mis- 


sissippis and Missouris, and its Aladdin-built cities. We had 
scattered our invitations to the Conference with no stinted 
hand. East, West, North and South were invited to come 
and sit down in the Queen City at our feast. I have a pack- 
age of letters here, ot answers to these invitations, and after 
twenty-five years it is very good reading. I do not know as 
we could do better to-day, perhaps not as well. Here were the 
ereat men, and the men not so great, all taking a most friend- 
ly and fraternal interest in our little meeting. Dr. Hall, Dr. 
Burnap, Gilman, Walker, Gannett, Dewey, Lincoln, May, 
Hosmer, Shippen, Clarke, Theodore Clapp, Dr. Abbot, Bur- 
tol, Osgood, Prof. Frederic Huidekoper, Dr. Stebbins, Pea- 
body, and others, wrote and dropped many hints of wisdom. 
But few could come, the distance was great, they were full of 
preoccupations, some pleaded the expense, some had come 
out of the winter the worse for wear, but all wished well to 
this new-born child of the West, heir of a magnificent oppor- 
tunity, so it seemed. Twelve Western societies were repre- 
sented, and half a dozen brethren from the East were all we 
could muster. . 


We met in that dear old smoky church at the corner of 
Race and Fourth streets, the church where Ephraim Peabody 
and William Henry Channing and James H. Perkins had 
been pastors, and where now stands a large dry goods 
store. There were Bros. Eliot, Hosmer, Heywood, Clarke, 
Frederic Huidekoper, De Lange and his bride of two days, 
Mumford, Shippen, Boyer, Webster, Scarborough, Conant 
“the man in earnest,’ and the wise men from the East were 
Drs. Lothrop, George Ellis and Briggs. William Greene, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, was chosen President, and he contributed 
much to the success of the meeting by promptness and 
punctuality, adherence to parliamentary rules, and that love 
of keeping the digressing ministers to the question, which [ 
have observed gratifies the lay-mind, as some pleasant retali- 
ation for being so soundly lectured to from the pulpit without 
chance of reply. Reports verbal were made of the churches, 
sermons were preached by Messrs. Briggs, Mumford, Lo- 
throp, Clarke and Ellis, and the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered by Messrs. Conant and Heywood. ‘The chief work then 
done at Cincinnati was making the Constitution, which was 
so well put together that it has required but little tinkering 
since. . § 

[Here followed a brief history of each meeting of the Con- 
ference in which we trace the appearance and disappearance 
as members, of Conway, Mayo, Vickers, F. Frothingham, N. 
A. Staples and many others. ‘The changing questions which 
claimed the interest of the members, permanent and tempo- 
rary, national and local, are well presented and are interest- 
ing to note, as well as the changing fortunes of the confer- 
ence, pecuniary and otherwise ; but want of space compels 
us to omit further mention of them. | 

It is the 23d session which we are now attending, at the 
close of 25 years, the mectings having been omitted in 
1861, 1868 and 1871, the first time on account of the war ; 
in 1871 on account of the Chicago fire, and once in 1868 ap- 
parently because there was not fire enough. 

Each of these Conferences has in its*place and time been 
declared to be the best ever held, in the amiable judgment of 
those who attended it, so that they have been steadily rising 
in interest for twenty-five years! May the present one put 
on the crown to all the rest! 

The work of the Conference is set forth in the Constitu- 
tion ; itis: 

Ist. The promotion of the Christian spirit in the several 
churches which compose it, and the increase of vital practi- 
cal religion. 

2d. The diffusion of Gospel truth, and the accomplishment 
of such works of Christian benevolence as may be agreed 
upon. 

3d. The support of domestic or home missionaries, the 
publication of tracts, the distribution of religious books, the 
promotion of theological education, and extending aid to 
such societies as may need it. 

As we look back over twenty-five years, and ask ourselves 
how much of this work we have been able to do, and how 
much of it we have left undone, we can no doubt see how 
very far we have come short of the plan with which we set 
out. Probably we all built some castles in the air then 
which have been since dissipated, but the faith and the en- 
thusiasm were good, and we would not have been without 
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them. We did not then compute the obstacles in our way, 
the frequent changes of ministers, the ups and downs of soci- 
ties, the fluctuations of the community, the lukewarmness of 
some, and the loss of faith of others, hard-times, war, fires, 
moral and philosophical changes in the spirit of the age, 
revolutions and reforms—all altering the status of society, 
and essentially modifying the constituency on which we 
depend. 

Few epochs in history can tell a grander story than these 
twenty-five years. The anti-slavery conflict, the war for the 
Union, the emancipation of the slaves, the oceanic telegraph, 
the discoveries in science, the perfecting of the arts, the over- 
throw of the temporal power of the Pope, the unification of 
Germany, the emancipation of the Russian serfs, the amelio- 
ration ot ancient creeds, and the rationalizing of religion in 
the Old World and the New, will be remembered as bright 
trophies of this period. , 

In many of these things your ministers and people have 
borne a part, and left an honorable reccrd. During the war 
out of twenty-nine ministers in the West in our body sixteen 
went into the army, and two of those as private soldiers in 
the ranks. Rey. Mr. Stone of Fond du Lac raised a com- 
pany, and went out as Captain. The rest went as Chaplains, 
of whom four died in the service: A. H. Conant, L. Whitney, 
F. R. Newell and L. B. Mason. 

While so many went to the war, others remained, and 
kept up “the apostolical succession” at home, and not a few 
were joined by their labors to “the noble army of martyrs.” 

The limits of our territory have been somewhat shadowy 
and fluctuating. Once Syracuse was our Dan and St. Louis 
the Beersheba of our American Palestine, but we have grown 
and spread till we have had delegates from Oregon, the 
Sandwich Islands, and Galveston. Often we have grected 
our brethren from the East, and sometimes from over the 
sea. In fact,— 

“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours,” 

We have tried to do a little in the way of promoting the 
cause by way of religious literature, as well as the spoken 
word, and the living missionaries. We recall now the little 
work called “ Unitarian Views Vindicated,” as very useful, 
—the works entitled “The Doctrines of Christianity,” “The 
Discipline of Sorrow,” “ Lectures to Young Men,” “‘ Lectures 
to Young Women,” “Discourses,” “Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans,” “ Nature and Life,” “The Life that 
Now Is,” “A Man in Earnest, or Memoirs of A. H. Conant,” 
“ Memoirs of James H. Perkins,” ‘“ Way, Truth and Life, or 
the Life and Sermons of Rev. N. Augustus Staples,” “'The 
Western Sanitary Commission,” ‘The Soldiers’ Manual of 
Devotion,” “ Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict,” 
“The Golden Hour,” “The Rejected Stone,” “'Uracts for 
To-Day,” “ Christ’s Mission to the Underworld,” “ Judaism 
at Rome,” ‘“ Discourses on Unitarianism,” ‘“ Sunderland’s 
Sermons,” “The Sunday-School Papers,” ‘“ Sermons of 
Tivery Day Life,”-* Life of S. J. May.” 

Then in the way of tracts and books for circulation we have 
had our places of deposit, sale and distribution in most of 
the cities. The Liberal Christianity Fund at Meadville, 
established by Joshua Brooks of New York, has through 
Prof. F. Huidekoper gratuitously circulated more than 40,000 
volumes during the last eighteen years among the clergymen 
of the West irrespective of denomination. 

We have almost invariably had missionaries going out in 
this vast prairie and lake land to gather up the frazments, 
that nothing might be lost, to pursue the fugitives who have 
fled away from the presence of the Lord into the wilderness, 
and reassure them, “Surely Jehovah is in this place, and we 
knew it not.” The Jacobs who have gone to Haran, the 
prodigals who have wandered to a far country, and some- 
times like him of old have been feeding swine, or pork-pack- 
ing, they haye sought to remind them of their Father’s house 
and love. The solitary Unitarians, who hang their harps on 
the willows of the North Platte or the Big Blue, must 
not be forgotten. The occasional visit of the man of God, 
whether he be one of the major prophets like Isaiah -or 
Elijah or one of the minor ones like Micah will be re- 
membered for a life time, and for a life time be a helping 
word and an uplifting influence. For these things are not 
measured by time or place or frequency, but by potency of 
spirit and fit and happy conjunction. The words which have 
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been dropped by Bro. Codding and Augustus Staples and 
Leonard Whitney and A. H. Conant, are living seeds which 
even now are bearing harvests of good on many a plain and 
by many a river of the West, to say nothing of the ministra- 
tions not less prolific and fructifying of those living and pres- 
ent brethren, whose modesty I will not offend by blazoning 
their names. This beneficence is incalculable, and though 
no churches should be gathered, and we could make 
only a sorry figure of our statistics, we must try and keep the 
Divine word circulating, the creative word, let there be 
light, the converting word, God is Love. 

There was a purpose in this Conference not stated in the 
Constitution and By-Laws, but which was probably quite as 
prominent in the minds of the Founders as any that was re- 
corded. It was to promote Christian fellowship and ac- 
quaintance, and advance the Communion of Saints. In the 
world we should have tribulation, all the sects against us, 
our names cast out as evil, a sect everywhere spoken against, 
“but within the brotherhood ye shall have peace.” Much is 
said I know sneerinely of Unitarians as a mutual admiration 
club, but I regard it as a means of grace, if it is used gra- 
ciously, and we thank God for it. Itis a special dispensa- 
tion to put us in good heart, a re-enforeement of our faith, 
else we should grow faint and weary. May the Unitarian 
fellowship grow warmer and warmer! May we prize the 
opportunity and privilege to belong to so noble and excellent 
and delightful a company of people. There are many people 
in the ardent expectation of going to heaven, with whom we 
should esteem it somewhat of a cross to make our way 
thither. We should feel like saying, Pray have me excused. 


The heaven we hope for is planted here, and it is in common * 


aims, congeniality of disposition, self-forgetfulness, consider- 
ation for others, warm and ever-breathing kindness, much 
more than in doctrinal tests, it is superfluous to say than in 
creeds, ceremonies, or denominational boundaries, that the 
souls are ripening which we shall be most happy to meet 
in owr heaven. 

It was long ago made a proverb at the “ Hub” “that the 
Transcendentalists did not pay cash.” Whether we belong 
or not to that body which has already drifted by and is 
almost out of sight and mind in the more exigent questions 
of this day, there is color to the imputatiun that we are not 
skillful organizers, denominational financiers, or getters- 
together of money, or pickers-up of funds. One evidence 
that we are the children of light is that we have not the wis- 
dom of this world. Our ereat enterprises all hang fire 
because we esteem it our duty to be so liberal as to help 
other societies sooner than our own, to build other folks’ 
churches, which when built would turn a Dewey or a Ware 
from their doors. This is one of the practical infirmities of 
our faith. See how meagre have been the sums which have 
been recorded as raised by this Conference during the last 
twenty-five years, and in how many years no funds have been 
in the Treasury worth the mention. He that provides not 
for them of his own household of faith is worse than an 
infidel. But give us the money which during this very 
period we, as Unitarians, have been paying to support or 
vuild other churches, or have put into the orthodox mission- 
ary box, and we could do what Brother Jones wants us to do 
—put a missionary into every State of the West to organize 
societies in that State, go to and fro in it, and make pro- 
clamation everywhere of the Unitarian gospel, and hasten the 
good time coming. But there is no use in complaining and 
criticising. Itis a habit of which Unitarians cannot easily 
be broken, and probably never will be. They are so generous- 
hearted and open-handed and unsuspicious that they will go 
right home from this meeting—you will, my dear brethren and 
sisters—and will give to the first Methodist who comes along 
and wants a lift to help him build a church, or a Baptist 
who is working to get up a parsonage, or to eke out just 
that fifty dollars which must be paid as that part which is 
expected of the Presbyterians of Akron for missions in India 
this Spring, and my words will all be as water spilt upon the 
ground, which cannot be gathered again. But do, please, 
the next time the box is passed to help a Meadville student, 
or set Bro. Jones on his feet, or to enable Bro. Douthit—and 
mind you they were once Meadville students—to accomplish 
his great plans, bigger than those of Moses, not to lead his 
people out of Egypt, but to convert Egypt itself, and make it 
the Holy Land of the Lord—when this comes to pass, be 
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sure and put liberally into the treasury of the Western 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian churches. 
Another thing. Ido not like to speak of it, but I must. 
Our alms-giving and asylum-giving, like our creeds and our 
governments, need reconstructing. We eat up all our beney- 
olence in local charities. Unfortunately, our charity not only 
begins at home, but often ends there. We spend enough on 
dead beats and tramps to send the Gospel ringing round the 
world. Our civilization is corrupted with nursing and cos- 
seting. We have not yet learned that Franklin motto, 
“Mankind is all of a family.” There are so many hospitals 
and asylums and retreats and refuges that there is danger 
that by and by we shall all be in them, and then who will 
build our ships and work the farms? If we were to strike 
more directly for the moral, intellectual and religious inter- 
ests of men in reform, education, missions, and a pure and 
positive religion, we should need far less of this patchwork 


on the rents of our civilization, and mending and petting + 


men and women who ought to take care of themselves, and 
keep out of fire and water, and who would and could, if they 
had but a teaspoonful of faith in things good, beautiful and 
true administered to them, and if they had been brought near 
enough to touch but the hem of Christ’s garment. Science 
and sewerage cannot save the world, though glorious things 
in their way and in their place. Rome had the Cloaca max- 
ima, the giant sewer, but it could not cleanse the eternal city 
of the corruption which tainted the palaces of the Cesars. 
Our civilization has only one salt that can preserve it from 
ultimate putrefaction, and that is the salt of wisdom, of 
heavenly faith, of divine love. And it is that salt which 
your missionaries seek to diffuse through this immense West- 
ern world. 

But beside the missionary work which the Western Con- 
ference has done within its own metes and bounds, it has 
sent out some foreign missionaries. It has placed men who 
have formerly been its members and ministers, or who have 
been trained in its Theological School at Meadville, in posi- 
tions of influence abroad. Rev. J. Murray has gone to 
Iiminster, England, Rev. J. Fraser to Doneaster, Rev. Eli 
Fay to Sheffield, Rev. Silas Farrington to Manchester, Rev. 
W. H. Channing to Poole, and M. D. Conway to London. 
These men have probably carried off some influence for good 
from their association with us and with the free spirit of this 
great West which will be felt in the haunts of the old civil- 
ization of our mother country. 

Then we have tried to see what could be done with our 
Unitarian brethren themselves who are getting so many mag- 
gots in their brains, and especially about the “Hub,” where 
heresies of all kinds are so rife. Many of us do not regard 
Boston as quite sound in the faith. Hence we took the most 
venerable man we had, long an influential pastor, President 
of our Conference for many faithful years, President of our 
Unitarian Antioch, and planted him down in Newton, within 
hailing distance and short range of that hot-bed of error. 
Then to beard the lion in his den, Dr. J. F. Clarke, a member 
of the Western Conference; ‘at its first meeting, and Dr. 
Laird Collier are placed in Boston itself, we have set Rev. 
Thomas J. Mumford to editing the Christian Register, and 
Rev. H. H. Barber, a Meadville student, to editing the Uni- 
tarian Review, and Rev. Rush R. Shippen to take charge of 
the American Unitarian Association and put Rev. ©. A. Staples 
in Providence, and Rev. A. D. Mayo, in Springfield on the 
Connecticut, so that we have sanguine hopes of getting 
things straightened out in that quarter by and by. We have 
put two others of our number in New York to help along 
there, regarding that as a good missionary field, second only 
to New England, and a terribly corrupt community, morally, 
socially, educationally, politically, financially, editorially and 
religiously, so Rey. J. C. Zachos has charge of Cooper Insti- 
tute, the greatest educating institution of New York, and one 
of your own pastors, brethren of Toledo, and you know how 
much you loved him—Revy.S. H. Camp on Brooklyn Heights 
to keep watch as on the towers of Zion against the enemy. 

We have had a fair proportion of the lay element in the 
list of our officers, and our members and delegates. But it 
is the misfortune of such bodies as this that they are so 
almost exclusively in the hands of the ministers and man- 
aged and looked after by them. It cannot be helped, but the 
evil we must recognize. Clergymen are not in general good 
hands at either raising money, or spending it. They are 


afraid to ask their people for money. Often they would 


| rather pay it out of their own pocket, if they had it, than 


play the beggar. Then many ministers have the erroneous 
idea that every dollar spent in missions or charity is so much 
abstracted from the ability to pay their own salaries and 
endangers their continuance, not seeing as plain as day- 
light that the habit of giving, and the investment of heart 
and feeling in the grand enterprizes of Christianity increases, 
not diminishes, the ability and the disposition to maintain 
the home institutions in all their vigor. We need to enlist 
laymen more and more in this work of upbuilding and 
spreading religion and righteousness in the community and 
the world, to make them feel that it is not the business of the 
ministers only or chiefly to look after these things, that it is 
not a professional or partisan interest, but a human interest, ~ 
one as broad as society itself, one involving first or last the 
weal of every man, woman and child in the community. 


One thing for which we should thank God and take cour- 
age over this day in the retrospect is that there have been so 
few moral break-downs, so few bad eggs among either the 
clergy or laity belonging to this body. Some there have 
been, I know, but the standard morally has been high, and 
has been kept high, and it must still be kept high. With so 
many moral wrecks along our mercantile and professional 
shores, warning us where the shoals and reefs are, we cannot 
be too careful and vigilant. : 

And then as to the general outlook, take it all in all, the 
bad and the good, when had we ever better cause for hope 
and courage and a steady working faith than now? Twenty- 
five years ago the lyceum it was’ predicted would overshadow 
the pulpit, and make it obsolete. But the pulpit has stood 
its own, and it is the lecture that no longer draws crowds. 
In no period of the Christian church has there been a band 
of more popular and wide-influencing preachers than to-day. 
Dean Stanley, Cannon Liddon, Dr. Vaughan, Capel, and 
Spurgeon in England, Murray, Beecher, Phillips Brooks, 
Swing, and Cook in America, not to wound the modesty 
of our brethren of the liberal ranks by recounting our bril- 
liant pulpit lights. 

It is not for us to predict. When Disraeli was asked, 
what is going to happen, he replied, “The unexpected.” 

James Martineau has said in alate private letter—and it is 
the testimony of one who “has threaded all the mazes and 
sounded all the depths of modern speculation”—“Nor do I 
acknowledge that scientific discovery, or legitimate thought 
has shown the slightest reason for distrusting, or materially 
modifying the simple old Faith—the Father in Heaven, and 
the Life evermore.” 

And is not this the basis of that “Kingdom of God,” 
which you say in your programme it is the object of the Con- 
ference to work for and try for, and which is the ground of 
your liberal and all-comprehending fellowship? 


How much, how very much these gatherings from year to 
year have done to make the ministers and societies of this 
wide-spread fraternity better acquainted with one another, 
more charitable, hopeful, intelligent, and active, and to 
lengthen the cords and to strengthen the stakes of our Uni- 
tarian Zion! Especially its benefit is incalculable in the re- 
organization of our missionary work under our devoted and 
untiring Western Propagandist. We ought now with devout 
gratitude to our Heavenly Father, and with renewed solemn 
resolutions of duty, to commemorate this twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Something has been done, more may be done. 
Our results are fruit, but our opportunities are infinite. 


Rev. Robt. Collyer then read a twenty minute essay on 
Preaching, which was one of his best efforts, delivered in his 
most forcible manner, and was heard with the closest atten- 
tion by a congregation which nearly filled the church. Mr. 
Collyer declared that the great requisite of the successful 
preacher is Life, and that without this he cannot hope to ac- 
complish great things. The great preachers of the world 
are all men of superior physical and magnetic power. This 
does not make them great men, but it is a very important 
factor in enabling them to attract the attention of multi- 
tudes. Mr. Collyer’s essay was quite unreportable, and he 
did not wish to print it in full at present. 

The essay gave rise to an interesting discussion in which 
Murry Nelson, Esq., Revs. Messrs. Herford, Forbush, Steb- 
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bins, Cravens, Wendte, Gordon and Jones took part. Mr. 
Nelson thought the preaching even of many liberal ministers 
was deficient in perfect honesty ; they did not say plainly 
what they thought, and laymen were not slow to detect this 
weakness. Mr. Cravens thought the great trouble with 
Moody, Spurgeon, etc., was not too much, but too little real 
faith, a terrible breach between their avowed and their real 
opinions. Mr. Wendte thought the positive magnetic influ- 
ence of the revival preachers could not be questioned, but 
they moved only the feelings. Mr. Forbush thought that 
preachers were born, not made. We need men of all sorts. 
There is danger of laying too much stress on physique. Mr. 
Jones deprecated the popular estimate of success and failure. 
The men who have “ failed” have often really succeeded best. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The afternoon session began at 2 o’clock with the read- 


ing of the report of the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. J. |: 


L. Jones, of Janesville, Wis. We regret that we cannot 
print every word of this full and breezy missionary paper, 
but crowded columns and the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Jones’ 
chirography compel us to abbreviate or omit much of it. 


REPORT OF REY. J. L. JONES, CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 


Brothers and Sisters of the Western Unitarian Association : 

Ir becomes my duty to render to you an account of my steward- 
ship for the last twelve months. I will speak: 1. Of the work done. 
2. Of the present condition of the field. 3. A few suggestions 
as to the future—i. e., we will first look back, then around, after 
that forward. 

RETROSPECT. 

Since last we met I have travelled (by actual measurement of 
the guide-book) eleven thousand two hundred and sixteen miles. 
I have visited and spoken in thirty-eight different places lying in 
twelve different States. Have visited at the expense of the Con- 
ference on business connected with my work Fond du Lac and Mone 
roe, Wis., Rocktord, Ills., and Laporte, Ind. Have attended, 
including our present meeting, eleven conferences, spending an 
aggregate of twenty-three days in conference-rooms, without 
including time spent in going and coming. I have preached and 
lectured about one hundred and twenty times, and have made 
somewhere over a hundred speeches (about one hundred and 
eighteen as I can tally them) and Inever open my mouth in 
public save for the ‘‘ Unities” and the ‘‘ Humanities” which this 
Conference stands for as I interpret it. At least two-thirds of 
this speaking has been done outside my parish limits. We (#. e., 
the matrimonial, not the editorial, ‘‘ we’’) have received, filed and 
attended to as best we could six hundred and ninety-eight com- 
munications at last count. I have published and distributed 
nearly two thousand copies of my last Annual Report; dispensed 
with six or seven hundred of Chadwick’s ‘‘ Essential Piety of 
Modern Science,” an edition of a thousand of which I pure) ased 
for missionary use. Two or three hundred copies of Cooke’s 
(G. W., not the heresy-crusher of Boston) ‘‘ Relations of Physical 
Health to Morality and Religion,” beside a considerable amount 
of the tracts published by the American Unitarian Association, 
among which the most used and most useful are Professor Brig- 
ham’s ‘Unitarian Principles and Doctrines,” and Sunderland’s 
“Orthodoxy an Enemy of Christianity.” The republication of 
Parker’s Discourse on Religion, in a new and cheap edition, was 
encouraged, if not hastened, by the action of your executive 
committee. Your Secretary has ordered a hundred copies for the 
benefit of the Western societies, some thirty of which he has 
sold. 

The last year has been a peculiarly difficult one in which to 
carry on any aggressive work. Your Secretary has frequently 
been compelled to tempt Providence by leaving his home without 
knowing how in the world he was to get to his journey’s end, or, 
if reached, with no visible means of return. But through dispen- 
sations perhaps like unto those which used to bring ravens and 
quails, unexpected collections, indulgent railroad officials, benevo- 
lent pawnbrokers, and now and then a miraculous endowment of 
fresh brass, he is here to-day to report more money raised, more 
miles travelled and more work done than last year; audiences 
have improyed. 

Your Sectretary is personally acquainted with the situation at 
most of our vacant waiting or expectant points. These are the 
facts after the Gradgrind damand—facts which stand to the work 


we have tried to do this last year in exactly the same relation 
as Bitzer’s answer to the said Thomas Gradgrind does to the horse 
hedeseribed : 

“Quadruped—graminivorous. Forty teeth; namely, twenty-four 
grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisives. Sheds coat in the 
Spring; in marshy countries sheds hoofs too. Hoofs hard, but 
require to be shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.” 
Facts that are, let us hope, of another kind—facts which itis not 
for me to speak of or for you to measure—facts which cannot be 
written save by ‘‘ Golden pen on tablet whiter than a star by ’— 

“ Hand of hymning angel, when ’tis seen 

The silver strings of heavenly harp atween,”— 
facts which if they do not exist it were better that thése written 
facts had never been given being ; but if they do exist, these are still 
dead facts. 


THE SITUATION, OR THE LOOK AROUND. 

Of some forty-five blank inquiries sent out the 31st of April with 
a view of gathering some definite data for this report, upwards of 
thirty have been returned accompanied with much information. 
Iwill try to presenta hurried sketch, a bird’s-eye view of the 
field. 

, THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 

Portland, though pining for a pastor gone across the seas for 
rest, still flourishing under Rey: E. I. Galvin. Olympia, with its 
fifteen families, audience of fifty and a new church finished, but 
unfurnished, with a pastor who preaches twice a day for them 
sandwiching a service aeross the Bay at Tumwater in the after- 
noon, going to Seattle every other Sunday, leaving his wife behind 
him to fill his desk. San Francisco with its brilliant preacher, Dr, 
Stebbins, who, as a correspondent says, can give in one sermon 
more than can be digested in a week. San Jose with the new light, 
the Rev. Mr. McKaig. The new movement at San Diego that is 
being watered and nourished into life by Rev. David Cronyn. Rey. 
George H. Young at Santa Barbara, working himself up into a mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. All these are so far away we can scarcely 
work up an intelligent interest in them until Apostle Utter’s Uni- 
tarian Advocate with its lamp trimmed and burning serves as a 
telescope which brings it all before our eyes. I seo clearly that 
the hour is coming and it seems to me now is when the brethren on 
the Pacific Slope must organize a Conference of their own and per- 
haps insist upon their right to the name Western Conference. 
Then will we Jet the East be the right wing and the West the left 
wing, while we will be the body of the bird, in which of course the 
heart of the creature is found! 

COLORADO. 

The voice of the Unitarian turtle-dove is I think not heard in all 

the land. This fact, if it be a fact, is bad for the turtle-dove, or 


the land, or both. 
NEBRASKA. 


The notes of our missionary in Nebraska come to us this year 
pitched for the most part in the minor key. There are plenty of 
people who are willing to say that meanest of all sayings when it 
comes from a complacent looker on when the fellow is under who 
has tried his best to keep on top, ‘‘there, I told youso.” The re- 
ply I have to make to all this is, that Nebraska is still hopeful 
ground. The following condensation of Bro. Copeland’s Report 
which he calls unfavorable, is after all anything but unfavorable 
from the State of sod houses, peopled by squatters and grasshop- 
pers, a land a large part of which twenty years ago was marked 
upon our maps as the ‘‘Great American Desert,” and which twenty 
years hence may be the great American garden. Beatrice—Preach- 
ing half of last yearby Rey. L. A. Sawyer. Crete—Stuck on their 
new church building. Fairbury—Reviving, but no service during 
the year. Fairmount—No services since July ; have gone instead 
to Geneva, eight miles distant, once a month; Exeter, ten miles in 
another direction, several times. Fremont—Good condition, has 
hired the Presbyterian church, has engaged me to come every other 
Sunday at $550 a year. Columbus—No meetings for a year. 
North Platte—Waiting for Mrs. Cogswell's return. Lincoln—Con- 
cluded to have services only every other Sunday, on account of 
hard times. Harvard, as a town, has goneup. MHastings—In a 
fiourishing condition; wants me a Sunday in each month; don't 
know how I can get there, but shall try. Omaha, with its church- 
building, wealthy congregation, is dead. [Hope not so bad, Bro, 
Copeland. That school house, the best public school building in 
America, will stand upon its many spires basement upwards before 
Unitarianism dies in Omaha.] There are those who gravely ask 
me by letter and otherwise if sueh work as Bro. Copeland is doing 
is always well done, Does he not make mistakes. Mostassuredly, 
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any number of them. Who wouldn’t? Put Dr. Bellows or Edward 
Everett Hale out in Nebraska, with less than a thousand dollars a 
year salary, largely paid in store orders, with few books and no 
exchanges, no conferences in which they may blow off superfluous 
steam, and no brothers to set them right, keep them there year 
after year, and wouldn’t they get their foot into it. Wouldn't the 
Christian Register and the brethren at Tremont Place have asolemn 
time in trying to repair the damage done and to save the fields 
burnt over? It is the way of the world. The pioneer work must 
be done, much of it roughly, hurriedly, thus did Protestantism do 
its early work, thus did Methodism rise into being. 


KANSAS. 

What has been said of Nebraska is true of Kansas, only more so. 
The only active society in this State reported a year ago, as then in 
the full tide of high prosperity, with its large audiences in a fine 
hall, with an excellent preacher, have recently like the Arabs, folded 
their tents and silently stolen away. Mr. Sanborn having lost all 
his earthly possessions by a fire has gone East. Copeland visited 
Emporia this last winter and ‘‘found the friends anxious to have 
occasional preaching. Preached two Sundays at Topeka. Friends 
interested, but they have no place in which to meet, and they are 
too weak to start.” A lady writes from Fort Scott, faith and 
spiritual hunger combining to make eloquent her appeal for the 
sympathy and remembrance of this Conference. 

MINNESOTA. 

St. Paul, that a year ago was under the cloud, mourning the loss 
of a beloved pastor, Mr. Effinger, who was compelled to resign on 
account of ill health is now happy, as well it might be, having se- 
cured for the time being, at least, the services of Mr. Gannett. 
The report says: ‘‘ We are all in love with him and are instituting 
measures to keep him if possible. Last Sunday some of us gave 
up our seats and stood through the service to accommodate the 
strangers. He is filling our church with the most intelligent peo- 
ple of the city. Our members are alive in view of our encouraging 
prospects.” 


IOWA. 
Davenport reports a decided growth in its audience. Ten new 
pew-holders. A pastor, who for six months has put in a mis- 
sionary service at Rock Island, and recently has been doing mis- 


sionary work at De Witt. 
MISSOURI. 


The two societies at St. Louis are enjoying exceptionally vigorous 
life. Mr. Learned sends no report. Mr. Snyder reports an over- 
flowing prosperity. Of Kansas City, Mr. Sanborn, who has re- 
cently been on the ground, writes : ‘‘ Kansas City wants to do some- 
thing. It is the only place I know of now where a permanent 
society could be made. A man who will fit into Kansas City must 
be one who could command almost any pulpit in the lind, but such 
a one can make a society there that will be the glory of bis life 
and cause. But he must make a small beginning with poor pay.” 

WISCONSIN. 
Three hearty and well-attended conferences have been held in 


this State during the year. Brother Pardee, with his carpet-bag in 


his hand and his heart where it ought to be, has gone from village 
to village with such letters of introduction as we have been able 
to give him, made his own acquaintances, posted his own bills, 
preached his own sermons, and pocketed his own collections. Paid 
his own way as a bit o’ maxim asserts! As a result of his effort 
the new Unitarian Society of Broadhead has been organized: they 
have settled a pastor on an assured salary. Bro. Hewitt is already 
at his work. Milwaukee is prosperous, has no debt, an increase of 
50 per cent. in their audiences with sixty-seven families in the par- 
ish. Perfect harmony in pews, $1,000 paid to refund the work. 
Mr. Gordon has done excellent missionary work in the State, par- 
ticularly in the interest of prison reform. Mr. Simmons, of 
Kenosha, has been preaching to two and three hundred each 
Sunday night at Racine, for the last nine months; as a result, his 
home parish at Kenosha, has been decidedly rejuvenated, perhaps 
inspired into fresh youth by the fear that it they did not bestir 
themselves they would lose their pastor. With his characteristic 
love of scientific accuracy he reports an average attendance for 
the year of 107 and an increase of 29. Janesville, the parish with 
a tramp for a pastor, relieved of his presence for one-fourth of the 
Sundays, and perhaps full half of the working days, have lifted 
themselves well out of a $1,200 debt since the first day of January. 
Have a Sunday-schaol of 100 members and an audience of 200, 
larger than ever before. At Baraboo they are “Holding the 
Fort,” and getting what preaching they can. At Black River Falls 


culture send their greatings to this conference saying they are Uni- 
tarian in their theology, and in sympathy with all the liberal re- 
ligious movements of the day. 


ILLINOIS. 


Twelve reports have been sent in from Illinois, giving the con- 
dition of most of the active parishes of the State. The well- 
known modesty of the brethren of the Society at Rockford and 
of those of the Messiah and Unity seems to have forbidden them 
to make any public exhibit of their good works. The Third Soci- 
ety in Chicago, enables Mr. Powell to report expenses paid, good 
subscriptions and a heroic tug against a $20,000 debt. [There are 
some capital things along here that are undecipherable in the re-~ 
port, and this excuse must be extended to cover a large territory.] 
Sunderland has worked hard and done admirable service, but like 
the colored brother he must sing to-day ‘‘Nobody knows the 
trouble I’ve seed’ with that awful Chureh debt. 

Geneva is very happy in a prosperity that must gladden the heart 
of sainted Conant himself, as he looks down from the heavenly 
hillsides upon a ‘“‘man in earnest” standing in his old pulpit. 
Alongside of Brother Conant I imagine I can see the portly form 
(if spirits ever are portly, and I know of no reason why they 
shouldn’t be) of Codding, his companion, as with a twinkle in his 
eye, he says, ‘‘ Bro. Conant, don’t brag now, for the vine I watered 
and trained down there in Bloomington is doing just as well as 
yours. They don’t owe a cent; a hundred families in the parish, 
&e.” At Sheffield, Codding planted a little seed and Divine Provi. 
dence in the shape of a few very heroic and noble men and women 
have watched and nursed it ever since. 

Quincy parish, thirty-seven years old, now mourns the resigna_ 
tion of Bro. Hosmer, our St. John, as Bro. Powell happily calls 
him; we miss him here to-day. But his beautiful spirit and vig- 
orous work, leave Quincy strong, and out of debt, and with a new 
pastor, J. Vila Blake, whom we welcome to our Conference to-day. 
Brother Douthit went about among rural Egyptians, preaching in 
groves, log churches, and county school-houses; he must now be 
thought of as the successful pastor of a prosperous and active 
parish in a town of over 4,000 people. The pastor has preached 
over one hundred and fifty sermons in that pulpit, and superin- 
tended his own Sunday-school, and yet Bro. Douthit is not happy, 
he is doing so little. I’m inclined to think the Holy Ghostis a 
pretty severe task-master, when one is as sensitive as Douthit to 
the call. The country mission of Brother Douthit is carried on by 
Ellis with good success. Brother Hunting is sowing seed at Rock 
Island. Mattoon is fighting its debt without a preacher. 


INDIANA. 

The hard times which have fallen severely upon the leading men 
of the little church, have compelled Mr. Bailey to resign and In- 
dianapolis is again without a pastor. Bro. Bailey has worked 
nobly, and others of us have done what we could, and the field is 
still to be looked over. Evansville is a conspicuous success just 
now; next month it will dedicate its new brick church, worth 
$65,000, without a cent of debt, amen! Pastor, Rey. G. H. Chan- 
ning. The report says that the business affairs of the church are 
conducted as are those of a live business man, firm, or company. 
Brethren, if it has come to this, let us give thanks, for the millen- 
ium cannot lag far behind. 

MICHIGAN. 

No report from Detroit. Ann Arbor reports prosperity. The 
Jackson Church is very happy. Grand Haven reports large ad- 
ditions to the society, and efficient service on the part of Mr 
Cooke, who has lectured on almost everything during the winter. 


Church out of debt. 
OHIO. 


It may be well another year for your Secretary to print a 
special blank, one with many open spaces on it for Bro. Wendte of 
Cincinnati. There is no use trying—the common blank isaltogether 
too small; he writes it all over and don’t get it halfin. What with 
his much-meeting-housed parish, his lively interest in the ecclesi- 
astical real estate market, his Unity Club, his contributions, his 
courses of evening lectures and large audiences, it can’t be reported 
without space. Enough is shown to make it plain that he likes this 
double-barreled parish well, and is successful in its use, so that I 
apprehend he is seriously thinking of getting up a regular revolver- 
breech-loading one. 1 recommend that this Confecence before ad- 
journment commission him as Summer Bishop of Colorado and 
Special Unitarian Missionary to the Black Hills. 

For the rest of Ohio, l’ve not much to say. Marietta and Cleve- 
land, I’m not acquaintéd with, and Toledo, in the language of Mrs. 


a Philo Council Club that meet regularly on Sundays for religious © Poyser ‘‘ will speak her own mind of the matter.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Northumberland Church, eighty-three years old—a church 
of Priestley’s founding, sends a modest report, which shows owing 
to illness of pastor, they have had but eight months’ services this 
year. It has eight or ten families and a congregation averaging 
thirty or thirty-five. Good seed is this Unitarian seed doubtless, 
but sometimes it grows very slowly. One thing is certain, that 
for all Priestley’s familiarily with gases, he left for subsequent 
ministers the discovery of that gas that inflates churches and re. 
ports. Meadville sends no report, but we know that it rejoices in 
many new things including a new pastor’s wife—joy enough for 
one year. 

NEW YORK. 


The Church at Buffalo, which is the mother Church of the Con- 
ference, now in its forty-sixth year, is out of debt and thriving, 
pays its own expenses handsomely and contributes to others, helps 
support an Industrial School for Girls, Mission School for the 
Friendless, Protestant Orphan Asylum, &e. 


KENTUCKY AND THE SOUTH. 

In lonely courage do Brother Heywood and his loyal band of eul- 
tivated and noble souls still hold our Southernmost citadel in the 
north. The Society, I think, more than any other in our realm, 
unless we take New Orleans, with which I have had no connection, 
suffers from isolation; but they are very loving and vory true. 


SUMMARY. 


To sum up this round-book, I think I speak the sober word of 
solemn fact when I say that our Western parishes were never 
more alive or so sturdy as to-day, and never have had so hearty a 
dread of that venomous viper, debt, and never since the inflation 
days of the war have they had the serpent by the throat. We have 
sent East during the past year Brothers Bailey, Dudley, F. M. 
Holland, Hosmer, Sanborn, Schermerhorn, Spencer, Thatcher and 
Sawyer. But we have gained Rev. Messrs. McKaig, Chaney, 
Llewellyn, and ©. D. M. Campbell from the Orthodox ranks and 
Brothers G. H. Young, G. W. Cutter, J. Vila Blake, and Wm. C. 
Gannett from our own Eastern ranks. The difficulties are great 
and the discomforts many, but they are such as inevitably go with 
the Prophetic Mission. To the complacent dweller in the 
valley a home on the hill-top always seems eold, hard 
to reach, and when reached exposed to winds and sun. ’Tis 
true, but for all that give me the mountain outlook, where valley 
after valley melts into a landscape that is extended at the horizon 
into heaven itself. To mortal eyes it always scems as if 

“ Truth’s forever on the Scaffold, 
Error’s ever on the Throne, 
But the Scaffold buys the Future 
And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadows 
Keeping watch above his own.” 


THE PROSPECT. 


As To THE FuTURE.—The great thing for us to do is to nurse 
here and everywhere a profounder conviction of the truth that the 
West is not a ‘sucked orange” for us. Its fields are not exhaust- 
ed. The courage of our workers rises just in proportion as they 
come in contact with this raw material. A year ago Brothers 
Simmons and Herbert, for instance, were just as near the condi- 
tion of barn-yard fowls as eagles ever can go. They were some- 
what discouraged over their own work, depressed at the prospect 
of their own usefulness. But since they have struck the large 
missionary audiences of Racine and St. Charles, they are filled 
afresh with new life, and their parishes feel a fresh touch of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Brethren, we must push out our lines! Let those who are out of 
work remember that there are as good fishes in the Western sea as 
ever have been caught on the Unitarian hook. If the work will 
not come to them, they must go to the work. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES. 


To aid this work we must needs develop still further our local 
conferences. Now they are the bellows that blow the fires on the 
altars of our organized societies. But they must also come in to 
aid and direct the work in the field. Each local conference ought 
to have its agent in the field, and if we wisely plan he can be paid. 
Are there not 100 men in the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan 
or Illinois who would give a ten-dollar bill each towards the sup- 
port of sucha man? This much to supplement the revenue of the 
work itself would keep a live man nicely alive. Effinger is already 
in Iowa with such a plan in mind. Pardee is invited by the local 

conference’ of Wisconsin to remain at the work. Kittredge, I un- 


derstand, is coming to Michigan. Where is the man for Illinois, 
the strongest and richest field of all? Sunderland ought not to be 
allowed to pass out of the State until a year of his vigorous lite be 
poured into the missionary fields of Illinois. This problem we 
should grapple with at once. This will supplement and make 
more efficient the work of your general missionary. 


Pardon a word a little more personal, and I close this too lengthy 
report. ' 

Dear Friends: If [come to you somewhat weary it is not be- 
cause of the work I have done so much as of the work I have not 
done—the ealls I could not. respond to, the letters we could not 
properly attend to, and the brethren I’'ye been unable to help to 
work. <A glimpse of the possibilities of this work in its great mag- 
nitude is something like a vision of the Almighty himself, too 
great for mortal to see and live. Like Moses, he must needs 
shield himself in the cleft of the rock as it passes by. It is too 
great a work for one man to do. Imust ask for help or release. 
If not for my own sake, but for the sake of her without whom 
this work would not have beon done—her who more than myself 
has cheerfully consented to the burning of the sacred candle of 
life at both ends rather than allow a stitch to drop ora wheel to 
clog in the plans of your Secretary, but of whom I would not be 


' permitted to speak were she here; but that I may not seem to ask 


the credit of another’s labor I must say it. 

Brethren of the Western Conference, I return to you the trust 
handed mea year ago, thanking you for your forbearance, your 
support, and the privilege you have granted me to do a work 
which, however fatiguing and perplexing it may have been, has 
been a perpetual joy, an intoxicating delight. 

JENK. Lu. JONES. 


The report of Mr. B. P. Moulton, Treasurer, was then 
read by Rey. G. E. Gordon, showing a deficit of some $250. 

Rey. Calvin Stebbins said plainly that he thought the con- 
tributions of the churches for missionary purposes contemp- 
tibly small. 


Rev. 8S. S. Hunting spoke of the importance of taking 
advantage of every opportunity for liberal preaching which 
offered from time to time, and spoke of plans of work in 
Iowa and Michigan. 

EVENING SESSION. 

A congregation, completely filling the church, assembled 
at 8 o'clock to hear addresses from Messrs. D. L. Shorey, W. 
C. Earle and Rey. Messrs. Campbell, of St. Louis, S. 5. Hunt- 
ing, of Davenport, S. H. Camp, of Brooklyn; Brooke 
Herford and Robt. Collyer, of Chicago. My. Campbell, who 
has recently left the Methodists, spoke eloquently of his joy 
in his new fellowship. Mr. Camp spoke of his satisfaction in 
the results of solid work well done. Messrs. Herford and 
Collyer both made telling addresses, and the people separ- 
ated at 10 vp. w, after a most acceptable and varied feast of 
good things. The singing by the choir was good, but hearty 
congregational singing would have been better. 

THURSDAY'S SESSION. 


Began at 9 a. m. with a devotional meeting led by Rey. 
S. H. Camp, of Brooklyn. 

At 10 a.m. there was a meeting of the Committees of the 
Conference, and also a meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Rev. E. P. Powell, of Chicago, in the 
chair. 

The question of Sunday school literature was earnestly 
discussed, especially Manuals and Lesson Papers. The 
admirable lesson papers of Messrs. Jones, Ames, Gannett 
and others were spoken of as welcome signs of increasing 
interest in the quality and method of such papers. After an 
earnest discussion, in which Messrs. Learned, Herford, Jones, 
Cooke and Gordon took part, the whole question was re- 
ferred to the Directors with power. 

Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Davenport, read an admirable 
paper on Vicious Hymnology for Children, quoting aptly 
and effectively from the popular Sunday school hymn and 
tune-books of the day, showing what unnatural and un- 
wholesome sentiments are drilled into the children’s minds 
and hearts by the machine Sunday school-book manufac- 
turers. 

A paper on Juyenile Literature, prepared by Mrs. Fayette 
read by Smith, was then Rev. C. W. Wendte. Mr. Wendte’s 
spirited reading added much to the effectiveness of the paper 
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which was one of the very best read before the Conference. 
We hope to print every word of this essay in our paper, of next 
week. It is a missionary document for parents, without dis- 
tinction of race or creed, of the most timely and important 
kind. Mrs. Smith has studied her subject faithfully, has ran- 
sacked the cheap sensational weekly story papers, the Oliver 
Optic literature, ete., and knows precisely what she is talking 
about. Her essay was full of apt selections from this choice, 
juvenile literature, showing what sort of stuff careless par- 
ents buy for their darlings, and how ignorant they are of its 
real character and tendency. 


Rey. A. A. Livermore spoke of the importance of cultivating 
the imagination in children, and ragretted the tendency to do 
away with all the fanciful and picturesque elements of the Bible 
in Sunday school teaching. Brief remarks on this same subject 
were made by Rey. Messrs. Herford, Forbush and others. We 
wished somebody had said that the newer aspects of faith fur- 
nish.far ampler food for the imagination than the older ones, 
but it willtake some time to clothe them effectively, and still 
longer to popularize them. 

Sojourner Truth, who is over 90 years of age, was present all 
through the Conference, and preached her characteristic gospel, in 
cesponse to invitations from the Conference, with power and great 
acceptance to her hearers. 

Rey. C. W. Wendte,-from the Committee on Resolutions, offered 
the following: 

Resolved, That inthe death of its former President, Artemas 
Carter, this Conference is called to mourn the loss of a faithful 
friend and co-worker. 

Resolved, That we esteem it a precious privilege to offer our 
tribute of love and respect to his memory and to record our deep 
appreciation of his true and noble life. Hewasa Christian with- 
out narrowness, a citizen whom prosperity could not tempt nor 
adversity stain—a man loyal to the largest truth and highest 
duty, with a knightly soul without spot or guile. 

Resolved, That we tender to his afflicted family our profound 
‘sympathy in the severe affliction which has fo suddenly fallen 
upon them. 

Feeling remarks were made by Robert Collyer and D. L. Shorey, 
and the resolution was adopted by a standing vote. 

On motion of Rev. John Snyder it was 

Resolved, That this Conference deeply deplores the absence of 
Rey. Charles H. Brigham and the sudden and serious illness by 
which it is caused. We extend to him our profoundest sympathy, 
and express the sincere hope that he may soon be restored to the 
labor for which he has been so richly endowed. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After some discussion as to the place of meeting next year, and 
reports from the Committees on Work and zeneral business, the 
Conference listened to essays, from Rey. Geo. W. Cooke,on ‘the 
Bible in the Sunday school,” and from Rev. J. C. Learned on 
Birth, Marriage, Death, the three natural and universal sacraments 
of human life. We hope to have the pleasure of printing Mr. 
Learned’s paper at no distant date. These essays were both fol- 
lowed by interesting discussion in which Messrs. Gordon, Calvin 
Stebbins, Sample and others took part. 

THE SOIREE. 

The social event of the Conference was a supper spread on Thurs- 
day evening by the ladies of the Toledo society in the Sunday 
school rooms, to which all were bidden, and where the cheerful 
rattle of plates and tea-cups and the merry hum of voices gave 
evidence of a very enjoyable and successful occasion. Rey. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cravens and their devoted parishioners deserve much 
credit for their unwearied painstaking in entertaining so agreeably 
so many strangers from abroad 


FRIDAYS SESSION. 


The Conference was: called to order at 9.15 by the President, 
after a hymn and the Lord’s Prayer said by the Conference. A 
telegram was read from Rey. C. H. Brigham as follows: 

ANN ARBOR, Mich., May 17. 
fev. J. N. Pardee, Secretary of Unitarian Conference : 

Iam deeply moved by the sympathy so kindly expressed, and 
am sorry I have been unable tc help forward the work of the 
Conference. With mental quiet, I hope to recover shortly. 

CHas. H. BRIGHAM. 

The committee of ladies then reported in favor of organizing the 
women of the Conference for work, and the following resolution 
passed ; 


Resolved, That the women of the Unitarian churches of the 
West be requested to immediately organize for the purpose of 
co-operating in the general efforts of the Western Conference. 

A committee was appointed for this work, consisting of Mrs. 
Lucien Tilton, of Chicago; Mrs. J. C. Forbush, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Frank Foster, Toledo, O.; Mrs. Wm. B. Robinson, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. James Smith, St. Louis, Mo. : Mrs. Allis, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Mrs. J. Ll. Jones, Janesville, Wis. ; Miss Eddowes, Geneva, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. L. Douthit, Shelbyville, Ill. ; Mrs. Bennesen, Quincey, 
Ill.; Mrs. 8. 8. Hunting, Davenport, Ill.; Miss Elizabeth Huide- 
koper, Meadville, Pa. 

This Committee was authorized to appoint any additional 
members. 

Mr. Herford, ina “hearty Speech complimenting the Unitarian 
society of Toledo, moved a vote of thanks to the friends in Toledo 
for their generous hospitality. Robert Collyer seconded the mo- 
tion in a few witty and telling remarks. It was carried, and Mr. 
Earle, of Toledo, responded by thanking the Conference for the 
great pleasure tho delegates had given the Toledo people, and for 
the new life they had brought for the Unitarian church. After 
singing a hymn the Conference adjourned. 

It will meet next year with the Church of the Messiah, Chicago. 
There have been sixty delegates in attendance, from eighteen soci- 
eties, one school and the Fraternity of Churches in Chicago. Rey. 
8. H. Camp, of Brooklyn, and Rey. J. N. Pardee, of Wisconsin, 
preached in Toledo on Sunday. 


LITERATURE. 


PERIODICALS. 

Scribner for June ranges all over the world, but has nothing 
more attractive to tho casual reader than a long and well-illus- 
trated article on ‘‘Croton Water,” which is followed from its 
source to its mouth, or rather to the mouths of those who imbibe 
it, and an illustrated article on ‘‘ Pond Life,” by Mrs. 8. B. Her- 
rick. The latter isa description of certain microscopic denizens 
of standing water, races which it is fair to suppose are not largely 
represented in the ordinary Croton. Mrs. Burnett has another 
Paris story called ‘‘ Le Monsieur de la Petite Dame.” Nefia Stur- 
gis contributes some ‘‘ Traditional Music of the Pyrenees,” E. O. 
Graves describes the organization of the Civil Service in Great 
Britain, and Colonel Waring is at home in “ Village Sanitary 
Work.” The Colonel’s farm seems to allow him more time for the 
use of the pen than ordinary farmers find. Boyesen writes of 
Tourguéneff and E. 8. Nadal of Disraeli; Charles De Kay of Bar- 
tholdi and the statue of ‘‘LibertyEnlightening theWorld,’’ and Chas. 
D. Warner of Calvin. There are poems and other articles to suit 
various tastes. 


St. Nicholas for June has an attractive frontispiece of wood, 
field, water, cattle, ete., and a good fire effect in a sketch illustrat- 
ing ‘‘Pattikin’s House.” ‘‘Tommy’s Cousins” tells how Tommy 
ate some mince pie on going to bed and became a fresh-water urchin ; 
F. S. Church’s illustrations to this are of course funny. The most 
carefully drawn cuts are one ofa dog, ‘‘Spray,” and one by Reinhart 
(presumably) in ‘‘ His own Master,” where the old Quaker has un- 
mistakeable features. There is a very funny illustration of the 
Peterkins at the Centennial by a young contributor. The Peterkins 
make their appearance again at a tea party, but, as Agamemnon 
says, they are not a family for emergencies, The number is a good 
one. 

Harper’s for June. Mr. Benjamin continues his interesting 
series of papers upon modern art and artists in one on modern 
German Art, with effective portraits aud fairly representative 
copies of leading works. Leda M. Shoemaker gives a popular ex- 
position of the Niebelungen Lied, Edward Abbott an account of the 
Androscoggin Lakes, William H. Rideing a synopsis of the opera- 
tions of the Wheeler surveying party in Nevada, and George M. 


Towle describes Gibralter. All these articles are illustrated, the - 


last from sketches by Samuel Colman. ‘‘Garth” is concluded, 
the other serials appear in installments as usual. The Easy Chair 
treats of various subjects in characteristic fashion, giving some 
personal impressions of the late George W. Jewett, etc., but appear 
ing most Jike itself in some words concerning a suburban stroll. 
The poets of the number are Mrs Frances L. Mace, William Gibson, 
Fannie R. Robinson and Mrs. Spofford. 


THE Popular Science Monthly lor June contains a continuation of 
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Dr. Carpenter’s interesting discussion concerning ‘‘ Mesmerism, 
Odylism, Table-Turning: and Spiritualism,” an illustrated article 
upon ‘‘ Our American Owls,” another illustrated article upon Gar- 
Pikes by Professor Wilder, illustrated articles by Pettenkoffer on 
air in the house, and by Dr. Paul Bert on ‘‘ Transmission of Exci- 
tations in Sensory Nerves.” Ernest Renan’s Essay upon Spinoza 
is reprinted from the Contemporary Review. Herbert Spencer is 
represented in ‘‘The Evolution of the Family.” The frontispiece 
is a portrait of A. R. Wallace. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW, May, 1877. Issued Quarterly. Edited 
by Benjamin R. Tucker, New Bedford, Mass. 

A beautiful pamphlet of 200 pp. The contents are various and 
all will not agree to enjoy equally the same things. For ourselves, 
we have been drawn most powerfully to the first article, which is 
by Rey. Wm. J. Potter, to the fourth, which is by D. A. Wasson, to 
Mr. Stedman’s altogether sweet and tender little poem, ‘‘ The Dis- 
coverer,” and to Mr, Allen’s article on ‘‘ The Influence of Physical 
Conditions on the Genesis of Species.” Mr. Potter’s article on 
“The Two Traditions Ecelesiastical and Scientific,” isan admirable 
discussion of the relation of the doctrine of evolution and heredi- 
tary intuition to men’s ideas of God and Providence and the Moral 
Law. Mr. Wasson’s article upon Theodore Parker is much more 
than a vindication of Parker from the attack of the Boston Mon- 
day Lecturer on his Theology. It is a profound and graphie pre- 
sentation of Parker’s method and spirit. 

The editor’s translation of Proudhon is in a style (Proudhon’s) 
which we have not yet learned to enjoy; a style, it seems to us but 
ill-adapted to the subject under treatment. The title of Mr. Ly- 
sander Spooner’s article, ‘‘ Our Financiers; their Ignorance, Usur- 
pations and Frauds” has an unpleasant sound and a fanatical and 
arrogant tone pervades the article. Mr. Spooner has an elephantine 
‘«bee in his bonnet,” but it is not a honey-bee at all. Some of the 
Book Notices are excellent; Weiss’s of Tennyson’s Harold emi- 
nently good though very favorable. Mr. Blake’s judicious pen is 
also here. Mr. Morse’s ‘‘Chips” are as jerky as possible, but 
with a spice of wisdom. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 
From J. R. Osgood §& Co., Boston, 
A Brive History or Russia. By Frances A.Shaw. With Maps. Limp cloth, pp. 123. 
50 cents. 5 
Tur BURNING OF THE CONVENT. Cloth, pp. 198. $1. 
Vest-PockeEt SERIES. 
Books, Art, ELoquenck, R.W. Emerson. Cloth, pp. 104. 50 cts. 
Success, GREATNESS, ImmoRTALITY. R. W. Emerson. Cloth, pp. 96- 50 cts. 
; From G@. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cuurcs Pavers. Sunpry Essays on Sussxots Reatine TO THE CHUROH AND* CHRISTIAN 
Soorzty. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. Paper, pp. 343- $l. 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 
Snort Srupies ON GREAT Sussecrs. Third Series. By J.A,Froude,M. A. Crown, 8yvo. 
Clorh, pp. 400. $2.50. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Taste TALK. By A. Bronson Alcott. Pp. 178. 


MAGAZINES. 
Tue ATLANTIC MonTHty. June. 
PoruLar Science MontHiy. June. 
Sorisner’s MontHiy. June. 
Sr. Nicnotas. June. 
Tue Nursery. June. 
RapioaL Review. May. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


He liveth long who liveth well; 
All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Then fill each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above when this is past 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow love and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 

Sow sunbeams on the roek and moor, 
And find a harvest home of light. 


A SAILOR, who jumped overboard to save another, was asked if 
he was fit to die. ‘‘I could not be made more fit,”’ he replied, ‘‘ by 
declining to do my duty.” —ERSKINE. 


As ONE increases his industrial power by material instruments, 
so he enlarges his means of happiness by each friend affection joins 
tohim. A man with a forty-friend power will be a millionaire at 
the treasury of loye.—THEODORE PARKER. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE BOSTON MAY MEETINGS, 


TUESDAY, MAY 29, 

9:30 a.m, Annual Business Meeting of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, at Hollis Street Church. Election of offices and addresses by Rev. 
Drs, Bellows, Hedge and others. 

7:30 P.m. Public meeting of the American Unitarian Association, at 
Music Hall, with addresses probably by Hon. H. D. Long, Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House, Hon. E.D. Robinson, Congressman elect from 
Springfield District, Revs. H. G, Spaulding, F. G. Peabody, G. E. Gordon 
and Robert Collyer. The nominations for officers will be found in our 
advertising columns. The following additional names are presented as 
candidates for Directors, in case of the passage of the proposed amend- 
ment to the By-Laws: Chas. H. Burrage, Boston; Alanson Bigelow, Bos- 
ton; Rey. C. G. Ames, Germantown, Pa.; Rey. Fred. Frothingham, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 30. 

2pm. Twenty-eighth Anniversary of the Children’s Mission. 

7:30 p.m. Anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian Union, at the 
Union Hall, Boylston street. Addresses by Rey. Robert Collyer, Rey, 
Phillips Brooks and Rey. H. W. Bellows. D.D. 

THURSDAY, MAY 31, 

12m. Annual meeting of ‘Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen,” Sears’ Building. 

2pm. Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, in King’s 
Chapel. Essays by Rev. H. W. Bellows, D.D., on ‘‘ What the Sunday 
School Teaches the Church, and by Rey. Henry W. Foote, on ‘ Christian 
Nurture,” with addresses expected from Rey. Robert Collyer, Laird Col- 
lier, George W. Briggs, D.D., M. J. Savage, C. F. Dole and others. 

5P.mM. Unitarian Festivalin Music Hall. Hon. Geo. W. Curtis, of New 
York, will preside. Tickets for sale at Lockwood, Brooks & Co.’s, 381 
Washington street. 

7:45p.m. Annual meeting of the Free Religious Association, at Horti- 
cultural Hall. Election of officers, reading of reports, consideration of 
the practical work of the Association, etc. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 

10 a.m. Session Free Religious Association, at Beethoven Hall. Essay 
by Rey. William R. Alger, “Steps toward Religious Emancipation in 
Christendom.” 

3pm. Essay, C. D. B. Mills, ‘‘ Internal Dangers of Free Thought.” 
Speakers invited and expected at the meeting among others, Professor 
Felix Adler, Rabbi Lasker, William Henry Channing, Rev. Dr. Dudley. 
Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. 

Evening. Social Festival of Free Religious Association, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Mr. BrigHam’s Conpirion.—The many friends of Rey. C. H. Brigham, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., were alarmed last week by hearing that he had 
been smitten on Monday by apoplexy. A telegram received from Mr. 
Brigham at the Western Conference at Toledo, just before adjournment 
on Friday morning, the 18th inst., thanked the Conference for its resolu- 
tion of sympathy sent by telegraph on Thursday, and said he hoped to 
recover by mental rest and quiet. 4 

A telegram received in Brooklyn by Mr. Brigham’s sister last Saturday 
night said: ‘‘ Symptoms better, the case more hopeful, improving.” 

Since writing the above we have learned that Mr. Brigham’s illness, 
though serious, was considerably exaggerated by the Boston papers. The 
following telegram, just received from Mr. Brigham himself, will be read 
with deep satisfaction by his anxious friends :— 

Ann ARBOR, MicH., Wednesday, May 23. 
Rey. Russet N. Be~wows, 47 Lafayette Place :— 
Danger passed. Steady improvement since May 15th. Will write 
CHARLES H. BricgHAm. 

«“Tuar is sheer Pantheism,” said Sterling. ‘‘ And if it were pottheism, 
what matter so that the thing be true,” retorted Carlyle. 

Tuer three highest pieces of architecture in the world are—the Pyramid 
of Gizeh, in Egypt, 543 feet; the steeple of the Cathedral of Cologne, 541 
feet; and St. Peter’s, at Rome, 518 feet. 

Lapis and gentlemen visiting Boston next week will do well for them- 
selyes to remember the Union Coffee Rooms, in the new building of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, Boylston street. 

THE late Cardinal Antonelli was director of the treasury of Peter’s 
penee. Since his death a deficit has been discovered of $480,000. It is not 
stated whether any suspicion rests upon him or not. 

Tuer Boston Young Men’s Christian Union (as in former years) offers 
the hospitalities of its rooms (18 Boylston St.) to clergy and laity of all 
religious denominations who may visit Boston during the coming ‘* Anni- 
versary Week.” 
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An International Congress of Scientists is to be held at Luxembourg, 
Grand Duchy, next September. We learn that the Rev. E. M. Stone, of 
this city, has within a few days been honored with an invitation from 
Europe to become a member of this Congress, and to furnish a paper to 
be read during its session.— Providence Journal. 


Miss Anna M. Lua, the young Philadelphian who received a prize at 
the recent Centennial Exhibition, and whose portraits of General Dix and 
of a “ Patrician Mother” are well known in this city, was married on the 
17th of April last, in the Church of the Holy Trinity, St. Marylebone, Lon- 
don, to Mr. Henry Merritt, the English art critic. 


“Wauar’s all dis talkin’ bout? Wimmin rights, nothing but wimmin 
rights. It’s talk, talk, talk. Nonsense, what’s de use talkin’ so much, 
If wimmin want dere rights, let ’em stop talkin’ bout it and go right 
*long and take ’em. Dat’s de way.”—SosOURNER TRUTH, 


Some years ago the Baroness Burdett-Coutts built the Columbia Mar- 
ket for the benefit of the poor people at the east end of London. For 
some reason it did not suezeed, and has been closed, but now is re-opened 
for the sale of American meat, and is largely patronized. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y.—On Sunday morning Mr. Chadwick delivered a most 
admirable discoursa upon the great question of the Nineteenth Century— 
The Influence upon Morals of a Decline in Religious Belief. He found a 
direct connection between moral ideas and the highest religious thought, 
but found evidence of a constant advance in religious thought. 


In reply to the assertion that he had made £10,000 out of his pamphlets 
on Vaticanism, Bulgaria, ete., Mr. Gladstone says that he ‘thas not made 
anything like £10,000 by his whole writings—books, pamphlets and lite- 
rary articles—during a busy literary life of forty years.” Most of the 
stories of enormous literary profits are about equally trustworthy. 


THE Rochester Daily Union and Advertiser of May 14th prints a sermon 
delivered the previous day by Rev. N. M. Mann, on “‘ Religious Honesty.” 
It was a good, strong manly plea for at least as much decency and integ- 
rity in religious positions and statements as are considered essential in 
polities and trade, if not even a trifle more than may sometimes be ac- 
cepted, 


In our paper for May 10 it was stated that the State Assayer of Massa- 
chusetts had found lead in soluble form in the so-called ‘‘ marbleized 
jron” kitchen ware. He says, howeyer, that he has found none in the 
specimens of “ Granite ware” made by the “ St. Louis Stamping Co.,” and 
that this ware is perfectly safe for use in cooking, for drinking vessels 
and other purposes, 


A Miss Brown, a school teacher at Oswego, Il., has proved herself to 
be a braye, heroic woman. While out walking with her pupils, after 
crossing a bridge, she discovered that one of them had lagged behind and 
could not escape before the train would overtake him. The lady rushed 
to his rescue, threw him from the track out of danger, but was herself 
badly crushed. There is little hope of her recovery. 

A NEW coating for the bottoms of iron ships consists of brown paper 
attached by a suitable cement. It is the invention of Captain F. Warren, 
R. A., and the substance he proposes to use is a preparation of papier- 


and that the special cement by which the paper is secured may be applied 
cold, hardens under water, is unaffected by comparatively high temper- 
ature, and possesses great tenacity. A plate thus protected on one side 
has been immersed for six months, with the result that the protected 
side was found clean, while the unprotected metal was covered with rust 
and shell fish. 


Mrs. Fayerrs Smiru’s Essay.—We hope to receive the ‘‘ copy” oi this 
admirable essay, read at the Western Conference last week, in time for 
publication in our paper of next week. Itis one of the few real studies 
of the subject which we are acquainted with. As we are anxious to 
give it as wide a circulation as possible, we will fill orders for not less than 
twenty copies of next week’s paper at the rate of $1 for each twenty cop- 
ies. Orders should be sent to Tam InqurReER, 47 Lafayette Place, New 
York, as soon as possible, 


As announced at Toledo last week, this week’s Inqurrmr, containing 
our full report of the Western Conference, is supplied for missionary pur- 
poses at the same rate—twenty copies for $1. 


Racine, Wis.—The Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches was held week before last in the Universalist Church 
of the Good Shepherd, which had previously become quite accustomed to 
the presence of Rey. H. M. Simmons. Robert Collyer preached the open- 
ing sermon, and on the second evening a sermon was preached by Rey. 
R. L. Herbert, of Geneva, Ill. Rev. J. L. Jones gave an essay on “‘ The 
Seamless Garment, or the Correlation of the Virtues,” and Rey. G. E. 
Gordon, of Milwaukee, reviewed Huxley’s re-statement of the doctrine of 
Necessity. An address was also made on ‘Sacred Music” by Professor 
Van Cleve, of Janesville. The discussions of the Conference were more 
than usually interesting and instructive. 


THE Christian Union began May 16 a series of articles on ‘‘ How to 
Spend the Summer,” furnished by a variety of contributors. The contri- 
butions promised are: Camping Out, by Rey. W. H. H. Murray; Yacht- 
ing, by Rey. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D.; Pedestrianism, by Howard 
Crosby, D.D.; The White Mountains, by Henry Ward Beecher; Summer 
on a Farm, by Donald G, Mitchell (Ik Marvel); A Short Trip to Europe, 
by Austin Abbott; Summer Schools, by Rey. E. P. Thwing; Summering in 
Colorado, by H. H.; Summer Camp-Meetings, by Rey. Lyman Abbott; 
Canoeing, by the Commodore of the New York Canoe Club; Summer Cot- 
tage Housekeeping, by a Cottage Housekeeper ; How to Stay at Home with- 
out Grumbling, by Gail Hamilton. 


PETTENGILL’s NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY AND ADVERTISER’s Hanp Book 


For 1877, just issued by 8. M. Pettengill & Co., the well-known advertising 


agents of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, shows, in compact and con- 
venient form, the facts concerning the newspaper press of the United 
States and Canadas. There are reported in it a total of 8,574 publications, 
omitting those of which there is a doubt as to their existence. Of these, 
8,119 are issued in the United States and Territories, and 455 in British 
America. There are 795 dailies, 79 try-weeklies, 125 semi-weeklies, 6,606 
weeklies, 122 semi-monthlies, 771 monthlies, 16 bi-monthlies, and 60 quar- 
terlies. New England has 711 periodicals; the Middle States, 1,998; the 
Western States and Territorius, 3,574; the Pacific States and Territories, 


mache. Itis stated that weeds and barnacles will not adhere to paper, 367; and the Southern States, 1,469. 
(HE NOMINATING COM- MERICA N “oT TARIAN (qolden’ or ‘German’ Millet. 
MITTER A C NI AR Produces 'HREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
‘ y E SHELS 2 i. 
Present the following list ot names for election, as Offi- ASSOCIATION heeds pelea see A all other kindy of 
cers of the will celebrate its Millet. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


for the ensuing year, 
to be veted upon at the Annual Business Meeting, on 
TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 29, 
at Hollis Street Chureh, Boston: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Henry P. Kidder, Boston, Mass., President, 
Hon. William ©. Bryant, New York, Vice-President, 
Hon Charles A. Stevens, Ware, Mass., Vice-Prest.. 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, Boston, Mass., Secretary, 
George W. Fox, Boston, Mass., Assistant Secretary, 
Charles G. Wood, Boston, Mass., Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS: 


Rey. George L. Chaney, Thomas Gaffield, 

Rey, Edward ©. Guild, Hon. John D, Long, 

Rey. John ©, Kimball, Joseph B. Moors, 

Rey. Grindall Reynolds, John W. Wetherell, 

Rey. Samuel A. Stewart, Hon. William L, Whitney, 
Rey, George A. Thayer, Miss Anna L. Abbot, 
Rey. J. F. W. Ware, Miss E, P. Channing. 


Four more names will be announced next week for elec- 
tion provided the Amendment to the By-Laws shall pass 
which requires Eighteen Directors. 

JOSEPH H. ALLEN, 
Scribe of Nominating Committee. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACA DEM!SES, &. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY, 


ON TUESDAY, MAY 29. 
The Annual Business Meeting will be held at Hollis Street 
Church, Boston, Monday morning, at 9:30 o’cloek. 
The evening meeting will be held at Music Hall. 
The speakers will be announced next week. 
An interesting occasiun is expected. The public are 
cordially invited. 


HOW ARD 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.--Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
by lire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
tation, on the most favorable Serms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 


HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vicé-President. 
DIRECTORS: © 
HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
JOHN L, RIKER, 
GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
FREDERICK STURGES, 
JOHN J. WHITE 
R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
HENRY I, BARBEY JAMES C. CARTER 
WILLIAM H. WISNER, EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. See’y. 


SEED, FRESH and GENUINE, 
is furnished by this market onty. Send Stamp for circu- 


lar. Address, T. H. JONES & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn, 


ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[FE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


. has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; hag 
..,..# surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
vilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $1.0 Liabili 
_ ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, C. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 


H,Y. WEMPLE, 


H. B. STOKES { Assistant Secretaries. 
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E The Inquirer. 


Published every Thursday, from the middle of 
September to the middle of July, at 47 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 

To be in season for insertion the same week, 
communications intended for publication must be 
forwarded in time to reach this office not later than 
Tuesday. No attention is paid to anonymous 
communications. We require the name and ad- 
dress of every writer, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as guarantees of good faith. 

Communications relating to the editorial depart- 
ment of the paper should be addressed, ‘ Editor 
of the Inquirer, 47 Lafayette Place, New York 
City ;” all others to ‘* Publisher,” same address. 

No person is authorized to collect money or make 
contracts for the Inquirer who cannot show writ- 
ten authority from the Publisher. 

The Inquirer of course is not responsible for any 
opinion expressed by its advertisers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Three Dollars per year,in advance. Clergymen, 


Two Dollars per year. Postage, Twenty Cents 
per year, in advance Remittances should be made by 
Draft on New York, or by Registered Letter or Post-Office 
Money Order on ‘'Station D,’’? payable to PUBLISHER OF 
THe INQUIRER. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


Without choice of position, Six cents per agate Scale 
line per week; outside page and pages next read- eats 
ing matter, tem cents per line. Lines 

Special Notices twenty cents per line. 

Discount on Four or more insertions will be given|— 
at similar rates to all parties. fe 

Copy for Thursday’s paper received until Tuesday | _ 5 
afternoon. a 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every |— 
respect. sig 

THE INQUIRER, = 
47 Latayette Place, New York. |7_j, 


LAMAR 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


Or IN EW) YO Rls. 


Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 


Cash on hand and in Bank, . . . $10,414377 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 

ACH te Gop) Sp Revere alee he <2 .2 te 56,400100 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s , . 2,465 94 
Premiums in eourse of eollection. . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated at. 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A, R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
___WM. R. MACDIARMID, See’v. 
BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 
; rs Ti; q Unrivalled for tho 


\ \\W toilet and the bath. 
\\ \ Noartificialanddo- 


eptive odors to 
over common and 
eleterious ingro- 
ients. After years 
| of scientific exper- 
iment the manu- 
facturerofB, 7. Bab- 
iitts Best Soap Las 

Fj = perfected and now 
offers to the public as VY SOAP in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable otls used tn its manufacture, 

For Use in the Nursery it has No #Kqual, 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box Someta, 8 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents, 

Address BR. T. Babbitt, New Work City. 
ea-Tor Sale by all Druggists, ca 


$663 week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
epi free H. HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


ne a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12. terms free. TRUE CO,, Augusta, Maine* 


$5 t $20 per day athome. Samples worgh $5 tree. 
hod Ww Bis it Samson & Co., Portland. Maine. 


2 a Week to Ayents. $10 Ourjit Lree 
$55 © $77 bo ticwent ne aay 


Seventeenth Annual Statement 
-OF THE#= 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
TOM EBROADWAY, N. Y. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


For tHe Year ENDING DecempBer 31, 1876. 
Net Assets, Diam. Ly RECO. curses cole tasas he triage sor ean ty Get eps caesar sae ele suaraeee si does ogee $27,677,630.87 


Premiums........... 


$7,514,131 2 
Interest and Rents ‘ a 


1,728,410 39— 9,242,541 67 
$36,920,172 54 


lai nt $2,201,039 94 

Dividends, Surrender Values and Annuities. . .. 2,970.387 6L 

* 7,00U 00 

70,911 07 

100,000 0U 

30,796. 80 

a € Postage and XCHANGes caress cccsees daseeenersssencerenonc 329,691 18 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and other ExpOnses.....,::..-.sceeees ops srscecdearacaceoeresione 291,626 U4— 6,503,452 64 
NGUCASHASECLE. DOGS AGpOs sac. Weexivan euetisiter vxsicem cafe ooeatcey vs <iseside sp avsieresa sac veneuane tem uaedaan ae $30,416,719 99 

ASSES. 

BONGE RNG MONEE AMAR sett a aptentnatn sleds asics laa sla sibaslsicie’sn cbse’ meiner Saba eeaae te smiaeiey & . $16,237,264 45 

Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under for: closure. 5,615,637 88 

U.S. Stocks and Svocks authorized by the laws of the State of New Yo: 5,004,015 60 

State Stocks............... agin. Recosdbdpr se8cac oo llcseccocbe.y ro aoeance Onere 29,300 00 

Loans secured hy United States and State and Mun 

laws of the State of N@W YVOrk. .. 020... .ccecntesececssescverseces 1,981,820 00 

Commuted COMMISSIONS. 15 cieWesemccvsvessuesscccseceas) coves 100,819 65 

Cash on hand, in Banks, and other D 1,209,316 48 

Balance of Agents’ Accounts. 178,545 84 


—— $30,416,719 90 


Interest and Rents due and accrued. $348,552 95 


Premiums due and in trans: 158,460 00 
Deferred Premiums... .... 670,816 00 
Market Value of Stocks over 140,385 56 


1,318,214 51 


Wotal Assets, DeCiSl, USTs icnc. sciins rice es sincnnes eo aia ais nian alliaie ys nie Pisin ov sia. @ervinis «vide ti sieid fo now soins etsy dec $31,734,934 41 


Total Liabilities, including Reserve tor reinsurance of all existing policies... 26,231,141 00 
Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities . $5,503,798 41 
Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over lega ++++ $2,201,500 00 
New Business in 1876,7,398 Policies assuring 25,020,577 00 


Outstanding Risks. «+ 178,050.690 00 
From the undivided surplus, exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, reyersion- 
ary dividends will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal standard of 


the State of New York, ¥ 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J.G. VAN CISE, 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York,(made 
after an examination into the coniition of the Society, which occupied the Chief Examiner of the 
Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months,) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character, and the Superintendent believes 
“that no corporation doing an msurance business has bee: subjected to severer tests than this Society has, 
“nothing having been taken for granted, butevery item, both o1 assets and liabilities, conscientiously and ex- 
“haustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the Depart- 
“ment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three months. The Superintendent is much gratified at being able to 
“state that the result of this investigauon shows the complete solvency of the Institution; and thatif the same 
“energy and ability are displayed in its management and conduct from this time, as in the past, a career ot solid 
“ commercial prosperity is before it. “JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent,” 

The Report of a Committee of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows: 

“The business of this Society has been conducted with energy, ability and system, and its unparalleled growth 
“since incorporated in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly $32,000,000 assets, and about $3,000,000 surplus profits, ac- 
“cording to the Society’s statement, shows uncommon industry and yigor on the part or its chief officers and di- 
“rectors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places the Equitable Lite Assurance Society in the front rank of 
“institutions of its kind. 

““E. D. MORGAN, 


** All of which is respectfully submitted. ¥ 
“WM, A. WHEELOCK, B.B. SHBRMAN, CORNELIUS N. BLISS, J,M. MORRISON, 
“ CHARLES 8, SMITH, MORRIS K. JESUP, C. G. FRANCKLYN, F, D. TAPPEN.” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Committee of 
Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, have been printed, in pamphlet form, 
and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society: 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York, and by a Committee of Policy-holders and Representatives of Policy-holders, 
has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Standing and Special Committees or the 
Board or Directors. fd Aone i ‘ : ; 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, the Finance Committee state thut they have during that year given 
much attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business o/ the Society is conducted and its 
expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and methods for bringing down the expenses ui the 
Society to, and continuing the same at, the lowest standurd consistent with the greatest «ficiency in ihe administration of ite 
agarrs. oe " 

w The undivided surplus fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite tor the continuance of dividends to pol- 
icy-holders without diminution, and in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in investments the com- 
have— . ae - out. 
ae inion That eight hundred thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division among policy- 
holders until the further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss arising trom the yalue of 
real estate and other securities, = f 4 i hie é 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has, during the past six months (a period of unexampled depression in busi- 
ness and finance), undergone, through its own Committees, the Insurance Department ot the State and a Policy- 
holuers’ Committee, examinations, for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all departments of its affairs, unprece- 
dented in the history of corporations, 

GEO. T. ADEE, PARKER HANDY, 
JAMES LOW, WM. H. FOGG, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


Charles J. Martin, B. F. Randolph, William Walker, 
Thomas 8. Young, Alanson Trask, Henry Day, 
Thomas A. Cummins, Parker Handy, Joseyh Sehgman, 
Robert Bliss, John Sloane, Benjamin E. Bates, 
William H, Fogg, John A. Stewart, Ashbel Green, 
Daniel D. Lord, George H. Stuart, Wayman Crow, — 
James M. Halsted, Robert Lenox Kennedystephen H, Phillips, 
Horace Porter, John D, Jones, Thomas A, Biddle, 
Simeon Fitch, Cyrus W Field, H. M, Alexander, 
E. W, Lambert, B. Williamson, John J, Donaldson, 
Wim. F. Coolbaugh. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


{ Actuaries. 


GEO. D. MORGAN, 
H. F. SPAULDING, 


H, A. HURLBUT, 


2. Committee on 
J. A. STEWART, $5 


Finance. 


George G. Kellogg, 
Samuel W. Torrey, 
Samuel Holmes, 
Jose F. Navarro, 
W. Whitewright, Jr., 
John J, MeCook, 
Theodore Weston, 
Alexander P, Irvin, 
D. Henry Smith, 

T, DeWitt Cuyler, 


Henry B, Hyde, 
se T. Adee, 
Geo, D. Morgun, 
Wm. G. Lambert, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
H. G. Marquand, 
James Low, 

HLF. Spaulding 
Jas. W. Alexander, 
Henry 8, Terbell, 


Samurt Borrowe, Sec’y. Epwarp W. Lambert, M.D. E. W. Scort, Supt. of Agencies, 


Epwakp Curtis, M.D., 


Medical 
f Examiners, 
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HOM & 
Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . F . . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends . . 4 F 243,402 24 
Net Surplus a 5 5 - 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 32 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASH IN BANKS.. $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MO AGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,4 3 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 UU 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALOE)............. 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) = 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 


(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35° 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877. 58 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS. 153,416 65 
REAL BSTATE, oc. .ccesecscesslo seers 6,8U0 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLE 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE........ 8,330 26 

Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 
CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
ANU ARN, MST fis cers ecidiareiela'sanroncesawnicaiwencer $212,027 24 


DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 
Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[ NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January ist, 1877. 


Capitals cticlensleles cig Werle oie carte, 000) 000%00 
Gross Surplus). .....-.scts.sccsnes 2, hoa o02 92 


Gross Assets...............62,792,902 9 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 


way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn OMe, v0. pee caeasesccis ones ene 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, ....... etter tslastriets staterelata 98 Broadway. 


the benefits to be derived by the pablic from In3ur- 
ance against loss by tire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to renderit an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themscives ot the 
protection afforded by the Parenrx InsuRANCK COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Fir«,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


New Music Book! 
MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meetings, 
Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MEETINGS, 


Mrs. Van Corr is one of our most successful revival 
preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist de- 
nomination, where revival and spiritual songs were in 
use long before they wore elsewhere known. The book is 
a fine one for all denominations, hymns and tunes being 
in excellent taste, poetical and musical. Some of its 120 
songs are: 

Angel Choir, 
Living for Jesus, 
The Fountain, 
Fruit and Leaves, 
Free Grace, 

Hear Him Calling, 
Iam so Happy, 

A Sweet Hope, 


Jesus, only Jesus, 
Saviour, Pilot Me, 
Little Stray Lamb, 
My Heavenly Home, 
Fathomless Sea, 
Storm the Fort, 
Salvation’s Free, 
Banner and Badge, 


QTEARNS & BEALE, 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Between Broadway and Nassau Street.) 


JOEL W. STEARNS. WM. P. BEALE. 


STAINED GLASS 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches by Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artist, 
Pupil of A, Welby Pugin), who received the Diploma of 
ondon, 1871, and was awarded the Medal and Diploma 
of Philadelphia, 1876, for the best stained glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 


Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1887. 


In Shining White, - We Shall Meet, 
Jesus Ready Now, Temperance Hymn. 
Sent, post-tree, for the Retail Price, which is 85 cts. 
Reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, Philadelphia. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
= with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 £. 2d St., Cincinnata. 


THE “ BEST.” 
Agents Wanted. 
A. H. Singer, 


WARRANTED. 
Sample (#®3.50.) 


By Mail. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RENEWER 


Turis standard article is compound- 
ed with the greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and as 
satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its 
youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching 
and dandruff. It gives the head a 
cooling, soothing sensation of great 
comfort, and the scalp by its use 
becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores 
the capillary glands to their normal 
vigor, preventing baldness, and mak- 
ing the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been 
found so effectual or desirable. 

A. A. Hayes, M.D., State Assayer 
of Massachusetts, says, ‘‘The con- 
stituents are pure, and carefully se- 
lected for excellent quality ; and I 
consider it the Brst Preparation 
for its intended purposes.” 


Price, One Dollar, 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS, 


This elegant preparation may be 
relied on to change the color of the 
beard from gray or any other undesir- 
able shade, to brown or black, at dis- 
cretion. Itis easily applied, being in 
one preparation, and quickly and ef- 
fectually produces a permanent color, 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 


Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO., 


NASHUA, N.H. 
Bold by all Druggista, and Dealers in Mefloinegs 


AGENTS double heir money selling “Dr. 
x Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 
ok ? Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


(VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


JUST ISSUED—No. I. 


‘(HE RADICAL REVIEW. 
May, 1877. 


Tar Two TRADITIONS, ECCLKSIASTIC AND SCIENTIFIC. 
William J. Potter. 
aB. We 


To Benepicr SPINOZA......... 
PRACTICAL SOCIALISM IN GER 
THEODORE PARKER AS RELIGIOUS REFORME. 


THE DISCOVERER. J. 3. 02.5 beat ace rcive es Edmund C. Stedman. 
System or Economrcan Contrapictions. Introduction. 

Editor's Translation. .......5...0ce.... P. J. Proudhon. 
Tue {NFLUENOE OF PHYSICAL CONDITIONS IN THE GENESIS 

OR SPHOISS wna teen cmaetmortnsce ots eee eee Joel A. Allen, 
Our Financiers: THerr [6NoRANCE, USURPATIONS, AND 

EUR AUDSS sooth wisicissac tice ve via eae Lysander Spooner. 


Tennyson’s ‘“* Harold.—Larned’s “Talks about La- 
bor.” Ellis’s ‘Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompson.”— 
Lowell’s ‘Three Memorial Poems.’’—Thompson’s “ The 
Papacy and the Civil Power.”—Gross’s ‘* The Teachings 

_of Providence.”—Habberton’s ‘ The Jericho Road.” 
CHIPS FROM MY STUDIO...........0-s000e00e0 Sidney H. Morse. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
Price $1.5!. Yearly Subscription $5.00. 
Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publisher. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


; ASD TTA) N AURIS: 
\{UTUALINSURANCE C0 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICH 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 
INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


BRYANT & BENTLEY, 


Manufacturing J ewelers, 
12 Marpen Lanz, New York. 


UP-STAIRS. 


RINGS A SPECIALTY. 


ean Solid Cameo, Amethyst and Onyx Rings in great 
riety. 

400 Patterns Hard Solder Rings, Stamped and warranted 
16 karats Fine. 

Fine Cameo, Coral and Gold Sets, Lockets, &., &c. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mail matter should be sent. 


Joun A. Bettows, John W. Chadwick, Robert Collyer, T. 
B. Forbush, L. Pope Gratacap, C. F. Sinclair, Mrs. Fay- 
ette Smith (P. Thorne), and Celia P. Woolley are among 
the contributors to this number of Tar Inquirer. 


Ove of our contemporaries, in commenting upon our recent 
remarks on “The Labor Question,” says: “ What would be 
the effect of allowing an ignorant or inefficient clergyman, 
doctor, or lawyer to offer his services at half the price now 
paid to the competent. and faithful? He would either take 
the place of the latter, or force him by competition to give 
his services for an inadequate salary or fee.” This sounds 
funny in an editorial appearing in a city paper, and presum- 
ably written by one having means of acquainting himself 
with mundane affairs. We do not propose answering the 
question propounded, but would simply suggest that the 
writer make a few inquiries as to what is the fact as to the 
relative compensation of efficient and inefficient clergymen, 
doctors and lawyers, their efficiency being judged as in the 
case of other workmen by the people who employ them. 


Tus week in time and Boston in space may be considered 
the focus of American liberalism for.the year. The May 
meetings are noteworthy, both for what is done there and 
what is not done, for the attention they attract and the op- 
portunity they afford for the contact of men of widely dif- 
fering views, but, it is to be hoped, similar loyalty to the cause 
of freedom. It is undoubtedly peculiarly appropriate that 
these meetings should take place in Boston as the intellec- 
tual centre of the country, and we can only regret that the cen- 
tre is so much nearer to one part of the circumference thar 
it is to the other, and hope to get as much of the benefit 
irradiated therefrom as possible. We go to press too early 
to give more information than may be found in other columns, 


Next week the later meetings will receive such attention as 
we can give them. 


Ir the language lately used by Mr. Walter Smith, the 
Director of Art Instruction in the great city of the Hast, 
when addressing the children of the Reform School at Deer 
Island, has been correctly reported, that city will consult its 
own reputation by very quickly relegating him to a position 
where his foolish tongue will be likely to do less damage than 


in one connected with the educational system. It is said 
“The times have been 
That when the brains were out, the man would die,” 


but those times are past, and all that is left for us to do when 
we see a man lighting a match on the inside of a powder- 
barrel is to try to coax him away into a greenback conven- 
tion or some other safe place. We would not treat anyone 
harshly, but there are some interests bound up in civiliza- 
tion the defence of which occasionally requires plain language 
and prompt and decided action. 


Dovsrizss the Russian and’ Turkish positions change in 
important respects from day to day, but at this distance and 
unfamiliar with the ground as we most of us are, the changes 
hitherto made are scarcely intelligible. In the west the 
Czar is probably disposed to fight the Moslem without too 
much complication from the Spring floods, the effect of 
which in Wallachia and adjoining provinces our readers can 
perhaps realize to themselves a little more distinctly by call- 
ing to mind certain of Schreyer’s pictures. In the Hast 
where the movement has been more rapid the later accounts 
seem to indicate a Russian concentration about Kars, and 
the establishment of the Turkish headquarters at Erzerum 
as a measure of prudence. When the redoubtable Bishop 
of Western New York (of whom his father, old Dr. Cox, is 
reported to have said when asked how the final e got on his 
gon’s name, “I hope the Lord has forgiven me for having 
begotten such a fool”) shall have taken the field, things will 
certainly become more lively. We can almost imagine that 
we see the feathers fly. 


Tue price of gold during the week has been a little more 
irregular, and closes at 1063. Silver has also been lower, sell- 
ing down to 532d. per ounce, and closing at 54d. per ounce. 
Secretary Sherman has given notice that he will sell to-day 
one million of gold. Thisis supposed to be a part of the 
five millions obtained in exchange for bonds, and it is 
rumored that he will withdraw that amount of greenbacks 
from the circulation and hereafter continue the process as a 
part of a scheme of contraction looking to resumption in 
1879. The operation is variously commented on, but the 
only thing as yet clear about it is the inadequacy of the pro- 
cess, however managed, in view of the volume of the currency 
to be provided for. The provision market has settled still 
more during the week, with a falling off from the highest 
speculative prices of $2.75 per barrel for pork, 30 cents a 
bushel for wheat and 20 cents a bushel for corn. Call loans 
have ranged at from one to two per cent. per annum, with 
no improvement in general business. 

It would seem to be a natural inference that a man whose 
credit is not good enough to furnish him with the currency 
he needs when the market is in its present condition would 
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orm a rather curious background for a circulating medium 

upon Mr, Lysander Spooner’s theory. We would suggest 

that he and his disciples start a little co-operative concern 

and try their currency upon each other, and then report how 
works, 


Tuosz who are uncompromising in their ideas of what 
constitutes civil service reform cannot resist a feeling of anx- 
iety at the apparent want of harmony in the National Ad- 
ministration upon this point, and an evident want of com- 
prehension on the part of certain members of it, as to what 
the needed reform requires. Even the President is said to 
have a feeling that where an official has been in charge for 
eight years the presumption is against his continuance in 
office, a most absurd proposition, and one which:we hope is 
& misrepresentation. Postmaster-General Key has written 
some unfortunate letters and made some unfortunate ap- 
pointments. Secretary Sherman is said to be still under the 
dominion of the law of sin and death which has governed 
our executive machinery for the past forty years. ‘The, 
threatened appointment of General Logan as Collector of 
the Customs at Chicago is sufficiently ridiculous to be dis- 
credited for the present. Is there no one in the State better 
fitted to assist in the establishment of a government service 
administered on strict business principles ? 

Let us be cautious, however in our judgments. The last 
three months haye been fruitful of rumors afterward exploded, 
and there is an evident purpose in many quarters to excite 
prejudice against the President and the Cabinet by false 
misrepresentations. Mr. Hayes’ letter just published in con- 
nection with the preliminary report of the N. Y. Custom 
House Investigating Committee, is pitched in the proper key 
and that of Mr. Sherman is much better than it might haye 
been. 


THE FUTILITY OF A CERTAIN CLASS OF 
DISCUS SIONS. 


Prosasty few persons have reached man’s estate without 
being compelled to recognize the fact that the cases are 
many when silence is not only the most comfortable course, 
but also the most effective argument in favor of causes in 
which they are interested. This is more particularly true, 
however, as implying a withdrawal from certain kinds of dis- 
cussion, although discussion in other aspects is undoubtedly 
the strongest engine in advancing any good and true cause. 

With regard to most questions that arise in any community 
or in civilized society at large, we may divide those interested, 
that is all, into three classes—those who feel stronely on one 
or the other side, either with or without adequate knowledge 
as a foundation for their feeling, those who, for one or other 
reason, think they are attached strongly to one or other side, 
and those who are indifferent or undecided. Now supposing 
one’s self with decided views upon a given subject, which has 
intrinsic importance, a subject which it seems desirable to 
interest others in, it is safe to say ordinarily that little can be 
done in the way of discussiop which is calculated to affect 
those whose views are most directly opposed. The adyan- 
tage is to be gained by convincing those who are undecided 
and those whose partisanship is simply accidental. Usually 
also this can be done most surely, if your position be sound, 
by pursuing your own way unwaveringly, treating all related 
subjects in the light of your theory and refusing to allow 
yourself to be drawn off into fruitless debate or debate 
which, being partly under the control of others, is constantly 
in danger of being deflected into fruitless channels, The 


flank movement is the ordinary course of human progress. 
The position which was thought to be vital and impregnable 
is left on one side, and attention once fairly drawn away 
from it, its garrison melts away unnoticed often by either 
assailant or defender.. Of course in its appropriate sphere 
debate may work effectively, usually, however, through its 
appeal to the bystanders rather than through its influence 
on the active participants, unless the latter be sufficiently 
near in the character of their experience to be able to get a 
view of the same field, and to apprehend what may be said 
in the same sense. 


On whole classes of subjects the attempt of one person by 
argument to reach others is, in the vast majority of cases, 
utterly profitless, simply because to attain his position he has 
been obliged to take a multitude of steps of which they have 
no conception, and without having previously made which 
they are utterly incapable of obtaining a view of the field 
which lays all open before him. If in addition to occupying 
a position which implies an entirely different series of expe- 
riences from his, the other party “has a bee in his bonnet,” 
or, in other words, is possessed with a theory which has no 
solid connection with the facts of human experience or the 
conditions of life, the position becomes worse than utterly 
hopeless; he is probably in face of an opponent whose capac- 
ity for controversy is unlimited, whose field of battle is boun- 
less, who cannot possibly recognize when he is defeated. 
Whether it is worth while. to enter into controversy upon 
such a basis it is easy to decide. There is practical work for 
all to do who are capable of doing work, and it certainly 
would be poor policy to employ time which is so much 
needed for solid work in beating at elastic puff-balls. 

We have recently had something to say upon the “Labor 
Question,” and have expressed ourselves very definitely as to 
what we conceive to be the kernel of that question, and as to 
our view of some of the leading propositions of the so-called 
labor reformers. We are incited to enter into a discussion 
of these measures with their supporters. This we shall un- 
hesitatingly decline to do. We have very decided conyic- 
tions on questions concerning labor as upon many other 
questions, and we shall never hesitate to express them when 
it seems to us to be desirable to doso. The idea that there ig 
any martyrdom in store for the man who touches them is 
too amusing to be thought of with gravity. But we prefer 
to treat of them in our own way, and our way, a8 we have 
already intimated, is not to take up the labor question and 
settle it out of hand, as a marksman might toss a penny into 
the air and perforate it with a rifle ball. Neither is it our 
way to accept as an open question some absurd proposition 
as to the currency or the relation of classes, and give our 
time and space to a grave discussion of it with its supporters, 
with no hope of ever reaching a conclusion, and to the detri- 
ment of our proper work, which is work in any field, accord- 
ing to what we consider to be the best method. There are 
some fancies which the world has passed beyond: it is not 
to be supposed that the men who hold them will recognize 
this, but it is a fact, and others must be permitted to decide 
for themselves how much attention they will give to these 
men of straw. : 

Whether an issue is a living one or not will always be 
decided differently by those who approach it from differen t 
standpoints. We may err in this regard as well as others p 
if we do it will be our misfortune. But as to the general 
question of the method in which the work of the world can 
best be done—the work that helps the world along—we think 
we are in accord with the sober sense of those who move the 
world, 
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JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


Every one has heard of Punch’s advice to those about to 
marry: 

SDow tl: 

When one contemplates in our bookstores the sea of juyen- 
ile literature, that overflows shelves and counters in a gaudy 
glare of red and gilt covers— 

“__whose hue, angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye,”— 
one is tempted to give similar advice to the bewildered par- 
ent, who asks: ‘‘ What juveniles shall I buy for my chil- 
dren?” 

None at all,” we are half-inclined to reply. 

The juvenile literature business has been so decidedly 
overdone, that a reaction in favor of old-time customs may 
almost be expected. Our fathers and mothers—happy mor- 
tils!—in their childhood read almost no juvenile books, for the 
simple reason that they had none to read. So they pored 
over Rollin’s Ancient History, or Shakespeare, or “ Rasselas 
and Dinarbis,” or odd numbers of the “Spectator,” or such 
stray volumes of history or travel as chance threw in their 
way. A new book was an event, anera. The same books 
were read and re-read, until their contents became a con- 
stituent part of the child’s mind, and the author’s style be- 
came also the reader’s natural mode of expression. This 
solid reading was enjoyed, because the children knew no 
other, and because their minds were strong and well-discip- 
lined by the “meat for men” to which they were habituated. 

Such reading made thoughtful, intelligent men and women, 
of sterling character and refined literary tastes, whose lan- 
guage and writings, if slightly formal and stilted, were at 
least dignified and self-respecting. No slang marred the 
swelling Johnsonian sentences of our ancestors. 

But the last fifty years have brought a marked change. 
The modern child devours from one to two hundred books a 
year. A week after perusal he is uncertain, by merely hearing 
the title, whether he ever read “Dick Dangler, the Boy 
Ranger of the Sierras,” or not. At the end of the year, he is 
even uncertain about the whole “Ranger” series. Perhaps 
he read it, but he’s not sure he isn’t thinking of the “ Bill 
Buffalo,” or the “Boy Sportsman,” or the “Boy Hunter ” 
series, or some other. 

To the perusal of one of these books he devotes possibly 
an hour, carefully skipping all descriptions of scenery, or 
moral advice. In justice to the popular juvenile writer it 
must however be said that he is rarely guilty of either de- 
scription, advice or moral. The literary quality of these fa- 
vorite books is astonishingly thin. After perusing one we 
no longer wonder that “ Oliver Optic” still in the prime of 
life, has written fifty-five books for boys. A few improbable, 
sensational incidents are strung together by long-drawn-out, 
inconsequent dialogue, a word or two to a line, palpably writ- 
ten solely to give the book its necessary length—two pages 
of it could so easily be condensed into two lines. No won- 
der the boys and girls get through a book so soon. 

And admiring parents, with ill-concealed pride, tell you : 

“ Harry is such a reader. He makes nothing of reading a 
book through in half an hour. We really can’t keep him in 
books.” 

And what does it all amount to? Are Harry and his con- 
freres any wiser? are their minds strengthened, or tastes ele- 
vated, after haying waded through this sea of books? Quite 
the contrary. No one asserts that Harry has been amused, 
—he has killed a half-hour, and that is the best one can say 
of it. 

“Yet, what harm is done?” some one asks. We have high 
authorities who contend that it is better to read poor books 
than none at all. A taste for reading being thus acquired, 
the mind will naturally outgrow its love of trash, and seek 
better things. 

I fear the persons who comfort themselves with this belief, 
have read few modern juveniles. Will the child whose taste 
is vitiated, and mind weakened by a flood of poor sensational 
reading, voluntarily drop such reading for books that require 
powers of memory, reason, attention, a certain mental discip- 
line for which all his previous habits have unfitted him? Try 
the boy who devours the average Sunday-school books, dime 
noyels, Oliver Optic’s, and weekly story papers by the score, 


with—not a book of travel or history by any means—but 
simply one of Scott’s or Dickens’ novels ; any book belonging 
to the best class of fiction. He skips and skims along a few 
pages, then yawns and throws down the book, exclaiming: 

“T don’t like that. It’s too slow. It’s dry.” 

Depend upon it, the child who reads only trash, makes the 
man or woman who reads only trash. “ Oliver Optic” (which 
term I use as representing a whole class of writers of that 
same fruitful school) and the weekly paper will be succeeded 
by the WN. Y. Ledger, Waverley Magazine, and the fifth-rate 
novel. ‘The circulation of any large public library tells the 
whole story. By far the largest number of books circulated, 
belong to the class of fiction, and the poorest fiction at that. 
The books always “ out,”—soon out of their covers, in fact— 
are novels by Mrs. Southworth, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Holmes, 
and a hundred other writers infinitely feebler. It is some- 
thing gained if the reader keeps on moral ground, and does 
not sink to the lower depths of “Ouida” and Rhoda 
Broughton. 

The boy’s thoughts are “long, long thoughts,” and they 
reach on into the years and make the man. ‘Timeslips away 
and before we know it the noisy, wide-awake boy who was 
yesterday absobed in top and ball, demands a dress coat and 
arazor. We wake up to find his head out-topping ours, and 
& young man on our hands with ideas and individuality of 
his own, already perhaps half-slipped from under parental 
influence. Whatever we would do for the children must be 
done quickly, or lo! they are no longer children. 

The books the girls and boys read shape their thoughts, 
and the thoughts are the life. In the ideal world formed 
from their books the children live and dream. The book 
heroes and heroines are unconsciously, yet surely, their mod- 
els, the sort of boy and girl they most admire, and desire to 
imitate. Let us see then of what type is the hero common 
to all the boys’ books. 


He is usually a boy of fourteen, whose leading character- 
istics are impudence, “smartness,” and good luck. He is 
surrounded by a remarkable combination of enemies, oppres- 
gors, and conspirators, of whom his father, uncle, or guar- 
dian is usually chief. This superhuman hero however easily 
discomfits his enemies, and breaking loose, strikes out into 
the world for himself. Here the most wonderful fortune at- 
tends him. On the cars he assists an old gentleman, a total 
stranger. The old gentleman immediately places a fabulous 
amount of bonds in his hands, requesting him to take them 
to New York and sell them for him. This the hero does, dis- 
playing the most brilliant financial ability, the greatest cool- 
ness in the den of thieves into which he falls, etc., ete. Of 
course the blind old gentleman at once makes him his sole 
heir. 

In a much-worn copy of one of Horatio Alger’s books in 
our Mercantile Library, I read how the hero, alonely orphan 
and stranger, straggling about New York, chanced to give a 
car-ticket to a young girl in the horse-car, who had forgotten 
her purse. She immediately exchanges cards, and asks him 
to call. The next day meeting her and her father on the 
street (one is so apt to meet acquaintances in New York!) he 
is introduced to the father, who it is needless to say, is one of 
New York's wealthiest and most aristocratic citizens. The 
father at once invites our hero to dine at his “ palatial resi- 
dence ” on Fifth Avenue, and soon after asks him to attend 
with his family a fashionable concert at Steinway Hall, know- 
ing, be it remembered, nothing whatever of the boy’s charac- 
ter or antecedents, but his own story. The father continues 
his attentions, even after the hero, by the fiendish machina- 
tions of his guardian and other enemies, is reduced to the 
occupation of newsboy. But let us not despair. Our hero is 
kind to a little flower-girl. She takes him home to see her 
blind father, who is, of course, the former book-keeper of the 
hero’s father. The information furnished by this faithful re- 
tainer, enables the hero to regain his immense fortune from 
the guardian’s clutches, and the book closes leaving the fifteen 
year old boy, by this natural train of events, a millionaire, 
soon to be engaged to the street-car heroine. 

Is it strange that boys nurtured on such mental food as 
this grow up with crude, unreal, unwholesome ideas of life, 
that they are restive under control, contemptuous of the old- 
fashioned slow and sure way of acquiring a fortune by 
industry and economy, prone to ventures and speculations ? 
The boy of to-day disdains to go into his father’s store or 
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business, where a certain competence awaits even ordinary 
effort on“his part. He joins a mining party and rushes off 
to the Black Hills, expecting by some happy stroke of “ Tuck” 
to achieve, before he is twenty-one, what would be a fair 
reward for a life-time of labor. . 

The young girl, whose ideas of life are formed in the 
same school, is fast and loud in her dress and manners. She 
answers matrimonial advertisements, picks up acquaintances 
on the street with strange men by handkerchief flirtations, 
and ends, perhaps, by marrying her father’s coachman or 
running away to join a troupe of actors. Every now and 
then the community is astonished by some such denouement 
in families of the highest position. If we knew what the 
eirl’s reading had been probably we should no longer be 
astonished. 

The principal of a young ladies’ boarding school once said 
to me, “If there is anything I thoroughly detest itis Young 
Americanism.” The quality she meant very soon becomes 
Old Americanism, and a national characteristic. The Amer- 
* ican traveller returning from England is struck by the con- 
trast between the manners of the travelling public here and 
there. In England, to be invariably courteous and gentle- 
manly, seems the national aim, the quality most admired. In 
his native land (it seems to the returned American who 
looks with newly-opened vision), the national ideal is a fast, 
slangy “smartness.” He sees so many men in the cars, feet 
on the seats, hats on one side, firing tobacco-juice right and 
left, with the knowing air of one who can’t be “ taken in ” by 
anything. He sees that the person looked upon with admi- 
ration by hosts of young fellows is the coarse, “smart,” 
knowing man who has made money or achieved political 
position by various crooked ways that require only brazen 
impulse and easy principles. Of such an one he hears them 
say admiringly, “ He’s smart, I tell you.” 

Now may not many of the traits which make “ Young 
Americanism” be traced to the reading of the boys and 
girls at the very forming period of life ? To this source may 
not some of our. most disagreeable and dangerous national 
traits be traced? “As a man thinketh, so is he,” and the 
child’s reading shapes his thoughts. 

Of a lower class of juvenile literature, the weekly story 
papers, it would seem unnecessary to speak, as one would 
naturally suppose no parent of average respectability would 
allow his children to look at them. But your own boy bor- 
rows them of his High School class-mate; to your amaze- 


ment you see them on vour friends’ table as the boys’ regular | 


reading, and the flood of them published shows that the 
demand must be immense. I recently sent to a Cincinnati 
news-dealer for copies of the most popular papers for young 
folks. He sent me “The Boys and Girls Weekly,” “The 
Boys of New York,” “Our Boys,” “The Girls and Boys of 
America,” and go on, eight in all, and all as near alike in 
style and aim as possible. He stated that of some of these 
papers he sells one hundred copies weekly. 

These. are the titles of some of the leading stories:— 
“Black Adder, or the Pirates of the Channel;” “The Two 
Runaways, a Story of Mystery and Thrilling Incidents He 
“ Jack Dauntless, the Boy Privateer;’ “Dashing Dick, the 
King of the Highway;” “ Charlie, the Masher, or the Boss 
on Rollers;” “ Hunchback Dick;” “Young Sleuth, the Keen 
Detective, or the Smartest Boy in New York;” “Teddy 
O'Flynn, the Irish Detective;” “The Boss Boy,” and so on, 
ad nauseam. ‘The illustrations are literally murderous. 
T hardly dare present you samples of the dialogue. A 
few moral and literary gems, taken at random from the 
wealth in which each story abounds will suffice. ‘Tom, a boy 
of ten, is talking with his father, as follows: “Give that back 
again,” exclaimed his father. ‘Are you talking to me 2” said 
Tom, coolly. “OfcourseIam.” “ Then I don’t want any of 
your chin-music.” Tom also says of his father, “Fancy the 
old ’un trying to say I put up a job on him.” Other samples 
of his conversation are, “Don’t bust yourself, ma’am. 
« Where’s the spondulex ?” “I saw dad load it to shoot some 
yawping cats.” In another story we enter a thieves’ den, 
called the “Hole in the Wall,” in company with the “ Gun- 
nuff from Galway,” and “Mike, the Monkey,’ who cry, 
“Cheese it! Cops are coming!” In another the boy hero 
restores a lost wallet to its owner, who casually remarks, 
“One of these thousand dollar bills is yours!” Bob’smother, 
we read, “was too rigid, with too much awful religiously 
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chilling distance between her and Bob.” Charlie the Masher, 
we read, “had always felt a great deal of affection for his 
parent, in spite of the old gentleman’s severity.” The hero 
addresses a member of Congress, “ That’s all right, old hop- 
fly.” Further dialogue reads, “Try it, you flannel mouth |” 
“That's the cheese?” “None of your lip!” “Go it, pard, 
T’ll ‘pipe off the doors’ and ‘ give you the office’ if any one 
tumbles.” 

These are far from being the worst specimens possible to 
select. Not very refined matter this to bring to ears polite, 
yet not impossibly your own boys at home, perhaps even the 
girls, are reading such matter regularly. The heroes of these 
stories are “hoodlums,” thieves, negro minstrels, highway 
robbers and detectives. If you would allow your boy to go 
down into the five Points and Rat Rows of your city, 
and associate with the company he finds there, then allow 
him to read papers where his mind associates with the same 
class, and acquires the thieves’ vocabulary and views of life 
generally. ‘he warden of one of our States-prisons attrib- 
uted the efforts of the men to stab the officers when they 
knew escape was hopeless, to the admiration of the daring 
deeds of crime by the weekly story-paper heroes on which 
their minds had fed for years. To rank with their heroes 
they were ready to risk life itself. 

Having said so much of what children should not read, a 
few words as to the positive. It is but half the battle to 
keep weak and vicious reading from children. They must be 
surrounded with attractive good reading, and their tastes 
influenced and directed. Don’t buy many juveniles forthem. 
Of course no child’s education is complete without a thor- 
ough course of Mother Goose, the good old fairy tales, Ara- 
bian Nights, Robinson Crusoe and Hans Christian Andersen. 
The child’s imaginative mind takes a keen delight in the fan- 
ciful and improbable, and these standard stories develop 
his imagination healthfully. Let the child believe that fairies 
nestle in the flower-cups, that Undines peep up at him from 
the “deep hole” in the brook, that Santa Claus really clam- 
bers down the chimney, and that the Sandman comes regu- 
larly with the twilight. These pretty fancies throw an after- 
clow over his whole life. 

Take the “Nursery” and “St. Nicholas” for him. It 
would be inhuman to deprive him of the charming pictures, 
which are a sort of education in themselves. The reading 
matter is usually of the better order, and the child’s pride 
and interest in his own magazine fosters a love of reading. 

But, while he is yet quite young, begin to interest him in 
standard reading. ‘Those who have not tried the experiment 
will be surprised to see how easily even young children may 
be interested in “ grown-up ” books if read aloud to them by 
father and mother with the necessary explanations. Recently 
I have known a boy of eight intensely interested in hearing 
read “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ “Tom Brown at Rugby,” and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The reader must be prepared to 
answer endless questions, and must sometimes omit passages 
beyond the child’s comprehension. Of course, in reading 
« Pilorim’s Progress,” it 1s safest to omit the theological dis- 
quisitions and stick to Christian’s battles with Giant Des- 
pair, and the rest. The same child will enjoy equally well 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” Paul in “Dombey and Son,” the 
“Lady of the Lake,” and similar books, when his mother 
finds time to read them to him. 

When children are thirteen years old I should buy them 
almost no books written especially for girls and boys. Of 
course exception must be made in favor of a few books by 
the best modern writers for young people, whose influence is, 
on the whole, so beneficial, it would be wrong to deprive the 
young folks of the combined pleasure and profit of their 
perusal. But any intelligent child of thirteen, whose mind 
is not already vitiated by an acquired love of trash and sen- 
gationalism, will read with delight Cooper, Irving, Dickens, 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” Scott’s prose and poetry, the 
descriptive poems of Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, ete. 
From the best fiction it is an easy step to the lighter histo- 
ries, travels and biography. You will hear your child saying 
of Irving’s “Life of Washington,” Franklin’s “ Autobiogra- 
phy,” Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico,” Kane’s “Arctic 
Adventures,” or Livingstone’s “ African Travels.” 

“Why, this is as interesting as a story!” 

Then you know your point is gained. A taste for good 
reading being created, trash is no longer a temptation, 
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Surround the child with an atmosphere of books. The 
child on whose play rows of good books smile down from 
the sitting-room book-case, who finds the best magazines 
lying temptingly about the sitting-room table, whom “ Har- 
per’s Weekly ” invites to study an illustrated history of the 
world, who is sent to the big dictionary or encyclopedia to 
look out things for himself, can hardly help growing up an 
intelligent, cultivated person. 

Read the children’s books and papers yourself, even (I 
had almost said especially) their Sunday school books; 
“ ternal vigilance is the price of safety.” As I write these 
closing sentences a man throws into the yard one of the 
coarse weekly story papers from the huge bundle he carries. 
A flcod of poor and vile literature, especially of such litera- 
ture for the young, deluges our land. It is thrown in at our 
doors, thrust in our laps in the cars, its coarse pictures and 
flashy titles placard invitingly all the walls of the city. Even 

_he en runs may read that which shall do him anything but 
good. 

Simple prohibition is worse than useless. The prohibited 
book or paper has at once the charin of forbidden fruit, and 
is kept under the pillow, or in the school-desk, and read sur- 
reptitiously. The boy’s mind must be educated to instinc- 
tively loathe thisreading. Ridicule is a most effective instru- 
ment against it. Tell the boy he shall not read the weekly 
story paper and he will at once determine to do it, at all 
hazards. But read aloud some passages in presence of the 
family, with suitable comments, compliment his literary 
tastes, ask him in what part of the city “ Mike the Monkey” 
and his friends probably live, and whether, on the whole, he 
would like to associate with them in real life. Ask him if 
the thousand dollar bill episode strikes him as natural and 
probable. Boys have plenty of common sense, and are 
keenly alive to ridicule. Very soon the boy will be ashamed 
even to own that he ever enjoyed this thieves’ literature. 
Then supply him with attractive reading of a better sort, 
and lead him gradually on to higher and higher literary 
culture. 

This nineteenth century of ours is a busy time. Hvery 
one is hurried, and is trying to do double work in some fash- 
ion. And it takes a deal of time to look over the children’s 
books, know what they read, and what they ought to read. 

‘** Boys will be boys’—but not for long; 
Ob could we bear about us 
This thought—how very soon our boys 

Will learn to do without us,” 
certainly we should feel it a slight sacrifice to give a little 
time now to this branch of their training, when its impor- 
tance is so vital. Let the sermon, the law-office, the store, 
the house-keeping and fashionable calls suffer, if need be, 
buttake care of the children. Bend the twig as you would 
incline the tree. 

If we desire our boys to grow up into noble, intelligent, 
pure-minded men, our girls to bloom out in a sweet, strong, 
helpful womanhood, we must look out for the thoughts they 
are thinking to-day. et the reading be sweet and whole- 


some. Then sweet and wholesome will be the thoughts and 
the life. P. THorne. 


How Sraruary Is Mapre.—In examining a statue we commonly think 
little of the processes by which the sculptor has caJJed it out of chaos to 
its present order and beauty. It was not spoken into existence, however 
regardless of the fact the visitor to the exhibition may be, but is the result 
of deep and patient study and labor, attended, perhaps, by various dis- 
csouragements and casualties, which the love of his art has brought the 
artist through to victory at last. 

First the sculptor builds a skeleton of iron and puts the clay upon it 
adding or taking off until the work is complete. He then reproduces the 
model in plaster of Paris, by covering the clay with liquid plaster to the 
depth of one to two inchos—for a life-size, three or more. The plaster is 
then allowed to *‘ set’’—become perfectly hard. Thon the clay is taken 
out and the plaster becomes a mould for casting a fac simile of the orig- 
inal model. A quantity of plaster mixed with water is poured in, which 
in thirty or forty minutes becomes set and hard, when the mould is eut 
off with sharp instruments. Now the block of marble takes position 
beside the model, and measuring instruments called pointing machines 
mark the exact distances, points, depths, widths and lengths of every 
part of the bust or figure, transferring the same to the marble. The 
workman then chisels the marble with great care, according to the meas- 
urement, This final process is simplest of all, being purely mechanical, 
only the points are to be followed in the cutting with mathematical pre- 
eision, The real artist work is expended on the clay model, ‘Ex, 
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THE IDEAL. 
BY C. F. SINCLAIR. 


A PORTRAIT hangs upon my study wall, 
* And when I lift my eyes I always see 
A silent inspiration there for me, 
And thus upon my life rare blessings fall 
From this sweet portrait on my study wall. 


It is a woman’s face, a face so fair 

That like a prophecy it speaks to me 

Of a great holy race that is to be, 
Of grace and beauty which each face shall wear 
When truth and purity are everywhere. 


Her eyes are upward turned, hor pleading eyes: 
Are fixed afar on some celestial goal 
With all the mighty yearnings of her soul, 
Until a heavenly aureole replies 
In answer to the light that fills her eyes. 


Around her brow a sable mantle twines, 
Like the dark setting of a diadem, 
To flash the gleamings of some royal gem, 
So on her pallid cheek, in all the lines 
Of her sweet face this hely radiance shines. 


So runs my prayer, that thus my eyes may be 
Forever fixed on some high ideal goal 
With all the silent forces of my soul 
Until the clouds shall part, and I shall see 
An answering light from heaven fall on me. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 


THERE is apparently a genuine revival going on among us in re- 
gard to Sunday-school work. Not long ago a single morning 
brought to me among my letters three which had sole reference to 
Sunday-school instruction and worship. One of them was from 
Massachusetts, another from Maine, the third from Minnesota. 
Wendte’s ‘‘ Sunny Side” is still recent, and a great improvement 
on anything we had before, though I should like it still better if it 
had a sprinkling of the old, old hymns and with so many that are 
bright and sparkling a few more strong and noble ones. Out at 
Quiney, Il]., Hosmer has long been hard at work upon a Sunday- 
school book of a devotional character, which ought to be coming 
out before long aud which judging by all that I have heard of Hos- 
mer and particularly of his earnestness and patience in regard to 
this matter, can hardly fail of being something very sweet and 
good. At Janesville, Wis., Rev. Jenk, Ll. Jones has long been senc- 
ing forth his leaflets full of milk for babes and meat for stronger 
folk, and where they have been used with studious fidelity Iam 
sure that they have done a heap of good. And now from St. Louis 
comes word that my friend John Learned, who does nothing which 
he does not do well, is issuing a series of lessons upon Genesis 
which I cannot praise as they deserve because he hasn’t sent me a 
specimen copy. Best of allis this scheme of Knapp and Clay Mc- 
Cauley for a whole system of symmetrical and progressive Sunday- 
school teaching, covering the field of religious inquiry, Jew- 
ish and Christian, Ethnie and historical. I trust that this scheme 
is being pushed with vigor and that the different parts are being 
prepared by men well qualified for such a work. Some of the orig- 
inal assignments were certainly as good as possible. If I remem- 
ber 1ightly this system did not include a series of lessons on the 
making of the Bible, that is, on what is called the Canon. I can but 
think that a few lessons which would put the results of Davidson's 
new work upon the Canon into a shape intelligible to young people 
and children would be exceedingly useful, and do much towards 
establishing a correct standpoint for further studies. 

It I rememeber rightly my friend Gannett was set down in this 
scheme for a series of lessons upon the development of Protestant 
Christianity and took kindly to the idea of sucha task. Whetber 
he is already engaged upon it Ido not know, but I do know that 
he is already publishing ‘‘on his own hook” a series of ‘‘ Twelve 
Lessons on the Childhood of Jesus,” two of which have already 
come to hand. The first is on ‘‘ His Native Land;” the second on 
“His People.” The others will be in order upon ‘A Chosen Na- 
tion,” ‘* The Nation’s Dream,” ‘Jesus’ Birth,” /*The Carpenter's 
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Family,” ‘‘ The Country Boy,” ‘‘ Learning to Read,” ‘‘The Village 
Church,” ‘‘The Journey to Jerusalem,” ‘‘The Boy in the Temple,” 
and ‘‘ From Twelve to Thirty Years Old.” Various books of refer- 
ence are named and there are various suggestions to teachers. 
Either one of the lessons so far is much too long, or rather much 
- too full, for a single sitting. Each will divide up into two or three. 
The points are admirably taken and at the close of each lesson 
there is a set of general questions, calculated to draw out the moral 
and spiritual significance of the facts which the rest of the lesson 
has gone over. Mr. Gannett’s own standpoint comes out a little in 
these questions, and will be likely to still more as the lessons pro- 
ceed. But however radical, he is always reyerent and tender. 


Of course the successful use of these lessons as of any others, 
presupposes careful preparation on the part of the teachers. 
Of course, too, their success will vary with the intelligence of 
the teachers using them. But they are so suggestive that even a 
dull teacher will be quickened by them more than a bright 
one byssome others. In an accompanying circular Mr. Gannett 
indicates the motives that have led him to this publication and the 
prices at which copies can be had by Sunday-schools that wish to 
purchase them, viz.: one set for 50 cts.; two for 75 cts.; three for 
$1; four or more sets to one address 30 ets. per set, fifty sets to 
one address $14. Mr. Gannett’s address is St. Paul, Minn.; P.O, 
Box 1074. I know in what perplexity a great many teachers and 
superintendents and ministers are about Sunday-school lessons. 
T can but think that here is a solution of these doubts; that these 


lessons will be found delightful for the teacher and will arrest the. 


attention and awaken the enthusiasm of the scholars. JI am eon- 
fident enough of this to have ordered 75 sets for my own Sunday- 
school. There was once a little old woman who used to ery, 
sollo voce: ‘‘Matches ! Matches!” and then in a somewhat louder 
tone, ‘‘l hope nobody hears me!” Itrust my friend is not like- 
minded with this little old woman, that he should object to the 
publicity which I desire to give to his commendable endeavor. 
J. W. 0. 


THE SALON. 
SHCOND NOTICE. 


PaRis, May 9, 1877. 

THE more one sees of the Salon the more one feels that its 
arrangements arevery poor. It is with great difficulty that any one 
picture can be found. To facilitate the finding of special pictures 
the different rooms have been lettered A-B, B-C, T-Z; but one is 
almost as likely to find a picture by artist B—— in the C-D room, 
or even in the T-Z, as in its proper place. It is not only the 
mechanical arrangements that are bad; the hanging of the pictures 
seems to have been left to the porters of the Salon. At least one 
of the paintings that received No. 1 at the judgment is hung above 
the line, and sevoral of the superior canyases are hung over work 
of much inferior quality. Names seem to have been more regarded 
than work. Then, too, many of the paintings that are really above 
the average are made to look much worse than they really are by 
the juxtaposition of others of the first class, or better than they 
have any right to by the nearness of vastly inferior work. One 
wonders why, if the alphabetical system is not to be strictly carried 


out, and if each artist whose reputation seems to be considered - 


above criticism by the jury is to be placed on the line, the work of 
these latter should not be collected in the Grande Salle, forming it 
a Salle d Honnewr and making the whole exposition more homo- 
geneous. ; 

Let me say a word of the lighting of the Salon. Each room is 
lighted by a Jantern in the roof. A few feet below the ceiling mus- 
lin has been hung, flat in the centre and at the sides carried down 
in curves low enough to shut off from the eyes of the observer, all 
direct. light, but still psrmitting a flood to reach the pictures. 

In my last letter I spoke of the work of several of the Americans 
represented ia the Salon. Mr. W. P. W. Dana sends a strong 
marine, entitled ‘‘La plage de Dinard.” The sea has receded, 
leaving the beach bare, and on it several horses and fishermen are 
gathered in groups. The painting is broad and free, but the effect 
is not wholly pleasant. The sea is very painty and the distance out 
of value. The figures, though severally well drawn, are not at all 
in perspective. Myr. Dana has not endeavored to completely cover 
his canvas, leaving it bare in places where its tone is that which he 
desired. This, though by no means always a fault, is certainly one 
when the drawing of the picture has been dons with bitumen, and 


the hard outlines of the figures are allowed to remain. The re- 
flections in the semi-liquid sand are very well handled. Mr. 

Charles C. Coleman has a picture called ‘‘Les cheyaux de St. 

Mare,” painted from the gallery of the church. The drawing of 
the horses is excellent and the color equally good, but the artist did 
not make a happy choice of a position from which to paint them. 

They are viewed from a little below and behind, and one has a 
perspective of four well-drawn tails to admire, If Mr. Coleman 

could find no better position, then he should have chosen another 
subject. The sky is somewhat ‘‘lumpy,” and the aerial perspect~- 
ive faulty. Mr. Edward H. May’s two contributions are disap- 

pointing. The portrait is painted in a coarse way, both in hand- 
ling and color. The flesh tints are extremely bad, bot in shadow, 

muddy in light, the coat is the only part really well rendered. His 
‘‘ Antonia” is painted with more delicacy, still the color is crude, 
lips bright carmine, brow strong blue, There is little feeling of 
color in either of these works, yet they are both on the line, to the 
exclusion of better works, but the better work is by men not so 
well known as Mr. May. Mr. Clement Swift exhibits a very strong 
composition, showing a deal of native talent and the strong in- 
fluence of Harpignies, of whom Mr. Swift has been astudent. The 
title is ‘‘ Les pilleurs de mer.” Three figures, two male one female, 
are represented lying on a barren bluff watching a steamer out at 
sea. The painting is one of the few that at once tell their story. 
In treatment, the picture is broad and decided. The stormy sky is 
well rendered, and the sea, seen only in distance, is equally good. 
The foreground would perhaps have been better if painted more in 
detail; the bluff is too much the same throughout. The picture is 
hung above a much inferior work, with which it might well ex- 
change places. The interior by Mr. Alfred B. Copeland shows a 
deal of careful study, so much that the picture hasa lack of breadth 
and looks fatigued. The subject is not an interesting one,—few 
interiors without figures are. The effect of the sunlight streaming 
through a window is well rendered. Of the paintings by American 
ladies, that exhibited by Miss Clementina Tompkins is certainly 
the better. The subject is ‘‘ Rosa, la fileuse.” Miss Tompkins is 
a student of Bonnat, and the influence of {he master is seen in a 
marked degree in the work of the pupil—one might almost say the 
handiwork of the master. The picture represents a young Italian 
girl spinning. The rendering is strong and pleasing, though the 
effect is rather black. The hands are excellently drawn and the 
pose though unusual and ambitious is well sustained. Miss 
Sarah P. B. Dodson sends “‘L’Amour ménétrier.” The landscape 
of Mr David Johnsen, ‘‘ Sur la riviire Housatonic,” is interesting 
in that it affords opportunity for a direct comparison between the 
work of a student of the New York Academy of Design and the 
paintings of the students of the several ateliers here, a comparison 
much to the detriment of the former. There is a marked contrast 
between the broad, free rendering of the artists studying in Paris 
and the small groping painting of Mr. Johnson. He has painted 
all life out of his picture; itis as devoid of atmospheric effect as 
the atelier in which it was probably painted. If Mr. Johnson can- 
not study in France, let him at least shake himself free from 
influences that have for their result a thin, weak style of painting 
and go directly to nature for his inspiration. And let him look at 
her with eyes half-closed not leaf by leaf, bit by bit. Masses, 
atmosphere, nature herself, are killed by such painstaking meth- 
ods, and the results are as fatiguing to contemplate as they are to 
arrive at. She does not work in that way, but broadly, strongly, 
mass on mass. Take care of the values and the details will take 
care of themselves. Mr. A. A. Anderson sends a portrait contain- 
ing much that is good and some that is bad. The poseis good and 
the whole is well put on thecanyas. The modelling is bad, drapery 
rather lumpy, and flesh tones painty. Mr. William B. Baird has a 
landscape entitled ‘‘Un chemin a clamart.” It is a pleasing bit, 
showing good qualities; neither very good nor very bad. Mr. 
William 8. Haseltine also exposes a landscape, ‘‘ Aux environs de 
Cannes,” in which the foliage is all too solidly heavy for the tree- 
trunks. Mr. Walter Blackman sends a genre picture, ‘‘ Adieux 
d’un fils & son pére.”” The son is about to entera monastery and bids 
adieu to his father, who has accompanied him into the outside 
hall. The drawing of the boy is faulty and the eye of the observer 
is at once drawn away from what should be the principal group by 
a brilliant stained-glass window in the extreme upper corner. Mr. 
Franck Moss exhibits ‘‘ La sybille,” a well-modelled but somewhat 
painty head. Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield has ‘Un augure romain,” 
which possesses much merit, but is hardly a « harmony ” in color. 
The poses of some of his figures are somewhat constrained, and 
the anatomy of the principal one a little doubtful, H, €, Ay 
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FROM CHICAGO. 


CuIcAGo, May 15th. 

Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND who has lately resigned his pastorate 
over the Fourth Church has for the past month been engaged on a 
course of four sermons on ‘‘The Future Life.” The subject of the 
first was ‘‘ Proofs of Immortality,” and it was something deeper 
than curiosity that lead us to take a long six-mile ride to hear it. 
But one don’t mind even a street-car ride on a bright breezy morn- 
ing, especially if it be on the aristocratic south side, where rows of 
stately mansions stretch along on either side, and every street 
crossing affords a glimpse of our beautiful Lake. 

The question of immortality is one of those never-ending, never- 
to-be-answered problems, which man in ruminative fashion turns 
over and over, seeming never to exhaust its soul-nutritive essence. 
At the Philosophical Society one evening last winter, one of the 
philosophers exclaimed in great disgust, not only on the futility of 
all investigations touching on the future life, but on the presump- 
tion of man in ever desiring such alife. Some people he said, with 
rather savage sarcasm,iwere bound to be immortal—nothing but an 
endless continuation of their petty individualities would satisfy 
them. He added that it was enough for him to believe that after 
death his being would be merged into that of the first great cause 
from which it sprung—a sufficiently high destiny for any one. Of 
course the rest of us were properly humiliated that we had not at- 
tained this lofty height of disinterestedness, and been able to rid 
ourselves of the egotistic hope of personal continuance. To the 
majority of minds the merging process is not an agreeable one to 
contemplate; nor do I see that one’s conception of God is ennobled 
by looking upon him as a huge absorbent, who preys continually on 
the universe he has created. ‘The doubt whether there benotsome 
reason in the doctrine of annihilation may be a very logical one, 

- and perhaps it is well to keep it near us, a well-constructed hob- 
goblin which shall effectually prevent us from having too gooda 
time. Still we need not make a fetich of it, and set it up on our 
hearthstone, and make spiritual monstrosities of ourselves by pre- 
tending we like it. 

To return to Mr. Sunderland and his sermons. Mr. Sunderland 
did not claim that his proofs of immortality could be mathematic- 
ally demonstrated, though for all that he believed they possessed 
nearly as great value as the careful inductions of science.. After a 
short preface regarding the nature of proofs, he proceeded to un- 
fold three principal views held respecting a future state of exist- 
ence. First, he alluded, and with a fairness and candor not always 
seen even in a liberal, to the doctrine of spiritualism, the only one 
which claims to establish itself on the direct evidence of the senses. 
Secondly, he glanced at the views of Swedenborg; and lastly and 
chiefly he discoursed on that feeling which the majority are con- 
scious of, that the incompleteness and general unsatisfactoriness of 
the world demand something more and something better. Hvery- 
thing in nature, Mr. Sunderland went on to say, except man, can 
fulfill the highest end of its being in the present life. The animal 
and plant comp!ete the full round of existence here on earth. Not 
so with man, however, who barely gets a start, and that not always 
a fair one, before the great extinguisher death comes to put out his 
hopes, and quench his ambition. 

A quotation was then given from Frances Power Cobbe, showing 
how of all the wrongs which oppress the soul none is more intoler- 
able than the sense of injustice. There can be nothing but the 
grossest injustice in the forced endurance of a life full of pain and 
disappointment, if that life is not to end in and be compensated by 
one empty of sorrow and full of peace and happiness. But Mr. 
Sunderland does not think the good time coming is altogether good, 
i.e., good for everybody, for then the wicked are to receive a fuller 
punishment than can be meted out to them here, as well as the 
rfghteous their reward. 

The objector would say in reply to this, that it was reasoned 
solely from the standpoint of man, and presupposed, not that God 
was the chief end of man, but man the chief end of God. Besides 
if the voices of the plant and animal world were quite distinct to 
our hearing, should we catch no low-murmured requiem of sorrow 
ani trouble there ? I wonder what the mother bird thinks when 
some rough-handed youngster strips her nest of its downy treas- 
ures ? Is there no bird-mythology to offer her its consolations, 
wherein a big, blustering boy aptly figures as Siva the destroyer ? 
If I brush aside an ant-heap which disfigures my pansy-bed, I dis- 
turb the industrial activities of an entire community, and produce 

* the direst social anarchy and confusion. Suppose one of the little 
black pigmies were to square at ne with his fore antenum, and de~ 


mand that as I had upset all his present plans he was justified in 
expecting some future compensation at my hands, shouldn’t I laugh 
at him for his pains, and ignominiously crunch him into the dirt, 
for a presuming follow, who persisted in looking at things from a 
sand-hill point of view? That’s the philosophical way of looking 
atit. Man in the aggregate is a creature of vast and ever increas- 
ing importance, but man the individual is a very insignificant 
affair. 

The ‘‘Foregleams of Immortality,” the subject of the second ser- 
mon of the course, were much of the same nature as the ‘‘ Proofs.’ 
The unfinished aspect of things, the hints at a more perfect. devel- 
opment which lie all about us are the foregleams of a beautiful to— 
come. The fulfillment of the future is proyed—almost—by the un- 
folded possibilities of the present. 

The last two sermons were on the ‘‘ What and Where of Immor- 
tality,” and ‘‘ Re-union of Friends in Heaven,” subjects even more 
speculative than the first two. Mr. Sunderland marked out a diffi- 
cult task for himself and acomplished it as wellas the nature of the 
case would permit. He could ouly present what seemed to him the 
most just and rational view of the matter, and perhaps it is as rea- 
sonable to look on the bright as on the dark side. Some in 
more severely practical moments may not be able to accept the 
arguments offered as conclusive, to believe that because we so 
greatly desire immortality therefore the chances are that we shall 
obtain it. Yet I doubt if we do not all indulge in much of this sort 
of logic, and will not so long as balked desires and thwarted am- 
bitions and frustrated hopes enter so largely into the experience of 
life. 

A great effort is being made by the Fourth Church, assisted by 
Unity and the Church of the Messiah to retain Mr. Sunderland in 
his old position here. He is held in great affection by his people, 
and is doing a good work. Chicago has a special niche for him, 
and whether he goes or stays he has gained and will keep mmany 
friends. CenIA P. WOOLLEY. 


THE SORT OF LIFE THE PREACHER NEEDS. 


To the Editor of The Inquirer : 


THE mistake might easily be made, but I did not quite mean 
‘‘physical and magnetic power,” when I made life a matter of 
prime moment in my talk about preaching, but a certain outpour- 
ing of the pent-up spirit rather, or a kindling fire of which men like 
Mr. Spurgeon are the coarser instances, and men like Dr. Channing 
the finer. This may, and no doubt does, depend in some fair mea- 
sure on the organization, but in a far greater measure on a soul set 
on fire about what it has to say and do. 

T noticed this in Brother Frothingham this winter when I heard 
him speak for the first time in these half-dozen years. Iused to 
think in the old days he had about everything a preacher could 
have but life, and this morning I found he had that also. Friends 
who hear him-often said it was not one of his best days, but he 
stood there for an hour talking to us of ‘* the whole duty of man,” 
and we were moved and penetrated as wheat is by wind and sun. I 
may be wrong, but I think he has found this power in his later min- 
istry through hard striving, great and sometimes sad brooding, 
and what I should call prayer and faith; and thatthe physical and 
magnetic power which was in him to begin with does not count for 
much in the sum, also that this power is something we can all win 
in some fair measure as the first condition of touching human 
hearts. Yours, RoBeRT COLLYER, 


AN association has been formed in New York, with a long list of names 
of distinguished gentlewomen as officers and managers, for the promo- 
tion of artistic industries among women. The objects of the mevement 
are stated to be, (1) to establish a place for the exhibition and sale of 
sculpture, paintings, wood carving, lace-work, and other productions of 
woman’s handicraft which shall be of sufficient excellence to meet the 
present demand for such work; (2) to enceurage profitable industries 
among women by furnishing instruction in the various arts which have 
proved remunerative in other countries; (3) to make arrangements with 
manufacturers for supplying original designs, ete., produced by the 
women workers; (4) to endeayor to obtain orders for execution from 
dealers in China, cabinet work, or articles of household art; (5) to induce 
each artist to master thoroughly the details of one kind of decoration, 
and try to make for her work a reputation of commercial value. The 
plan is an excellent one, and if executed with earnestness and good sense 
cannot fail {o prove of great service to the large numbers of women who 


are compolled to earn their bread,—Lxaminer and Chronicle, 
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LITERATURE. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST.* 


We come so late-to greet this strangely interesting volume 
which has already been reviewed by all the leading secular and 
religious journals, because we have been hoping to furnish our 
readers with a review of it by a contributor specially quali- 
fied by natural gifts and training for such a task. I'ailing of 
this we now address ourselves to what another could have 
done more worthily. . It must not be supposed that Mr. 
Frothingham has broached in this volume any late discovery 
ofhis own or of other critics. As long ago as 1860 he pub- 
lished in The Dial—not the original Dial, but a magazine 
edited in Cincinnati by M. D. Conway, and boldly taking on 
a title known to fame—a series of articles, entitled “The 
Christianity of Christ,” of which the present study is a nat- 
ural development. The main authorities were then the same 
as now, namely, Strauss and F. C. Baur, critics whom Mr. 
Frothingham follows now more independently and cautiously 
and diverges from more freely, but who are still. evidently 
and avowedly the principal inspirers of his critical opinions. 
The results of the later study are more radical and destruc- 
tive than those of the earlier. The personality of Jesus has 
faded more and more ; his influence upon the fortunes of the 
world has had a similar fate. But none of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s conclusions bear the marks of haste. The rhetorical 
form in which his book is cast only more clearly proves how 
thoroughly he has assimilated his material. There is some- 
thing wonderful in Mr. Frothingham’s ability to embody the 
results of the most careful study in a style that flows along as 
smoothly as if it were the vehicle of nothing more substan- 
tial than a poet’s dream. Consider, on page 171, the elabor- 
ate sentence in which the characteristics of the Religion of 
Tsrael are summed up. Is anything omitted that would 
make the picture more complete? How much analysis there 
must have been to make possible this brilliant synthesis, this 
yivid apprehension. And everywhere it is the same. 

Mr. Frothingham’s book is in nine chapters, the first of 
which treats of the “False position of the New Testament.” 
This consists, first in its exclusion from the general literature 
of the world ; second, in its exclusion from the literature of 
the Hebrew people. Mr. Frothingham submits that there is 
no reason whatever why the New Testament writings should 
not be tried by precisely the same tests that are applied to 
other writings, and that applying such tests we find that the 
New Testament is a natural product of Hebrew genius, its 
contents attesting the creative power of the Jewish mind. 
Its books carry to the last point of attenuation and finally 
exhaust the capacity of ideas that exerted a controlling in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the Hebrew people. “ Between 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures there is not so much as 
a blank leaf.” The apparent blank in our Bibles is filled in 
with the Apochryphal and Talmudic writings. 

Mr. Frothingham’s second chapter deals with the origin 
and growth of the Messianic idea. From being vague 
enough at first, this idex grew in definiteness of form and in 
the intensity with which it was apprehended as the affairs 
of Judaism went from bad to worse. Gradually the expec- 
tation of “a good time coming” developed a personal 
centre, and this again assumed a supernatural character. 
The book of Daniel marks this stage and further on the 
books of Enoch and Maccabees. Mr. Frothingham finds the 
Messianic Conception growing less spiritual and more po- 


* The Oradle of the Christ. A study in Primitive Christianity. By Octavins Brooks 
Frothingham. New York; G, P, Putnam's Sons, 132 Fifth Anenpe, 


litical as time proceeds. As the harrow of one conqueror 
after another passed over the exasperated people the ideal 
grew more intense. The Messiah was to be “one who 
should redeem Israel” from the power of all its enemies. 
In his third chapter Mr. Frothingham gives an aceount of 
the Jewish sects. The Sadducees were the cultivated, aris- 
tocratic sect, revering Moses and the law but not the 
priestly and Rabbinic aftergrowths ; denying immortality 
and the resurrection and confidently appealing to the law 
in confirmation of their denials. The Pharisees were the 
popular and fanatical and patriotic party. The Messianic 
hope was their peculiar care ; the leading article of their 
political creed. Still there were conservatives and radicals 
among them; some counselling moderation, others eager 
for revolt. The Essenes, a mystical secluded sect, Mr. 
Frothingham only touches in passing. He disposes of 
De Quincey’s ingenuity about them in a single sentence. 
But there are able writers who conceive a vital relationship 
between this sect and the movements of John the Baptist and 
Jesus, to whose view many passages in the gospels give 
ample confirmation. 

Chapter Fourth deals with the “ Messiah of the New Tes- 
tament.” In the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke he is 
a radical Pharisee who transcends the traditions of his 
people. His beliefs are those of his people. A Pharisee of 
the narrow school he is not. His allegiance to the Mosaic 
law is spiritual, not literal. No military leader, he expects 
celestial aid to consummate the deliverance of his people 
and the establishment of his kingdom. How far the actual 
Jesus corresponded to this Messianic portrait Mr. Frothing- 
ham leaves unsaid. But evidently he thinks, and with good 
reason, that he is more likely to have corresponded to it than 
with any of a later date. The fifth chapter treats of “The 
First Christians” and attempts to show them as a thoroughly 
Jewish sect, not breaking with the moral ceremonial, nor 
even with the political traditions of their people. Even the 
Christianity of Paul depicted in the following chapter, 
though very different from that of the first Christians was 
only another phase of Judaism ; a phase less simple, more 
speculative, more catholic. His Messiah was almost purely 
subjective ; or rather he was elaborated freely from Talmu- 
dic data which, before his time, had been neglected in the 
Christian circle. The impulse which he gave went on and 
re-enforced itself. The Messiah became more supernatural 
and the ethics of the new religion more vague and mystical 
in such writings of his followers as Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians, Hebrews. 

Nowhere is Mr. Frothingham more completely at home 
than in his discussion of the Fourth Gospel contained in his: 
seventh chapter. Its difference from the synoptic gospels 
is set forth with admirable and convincing clearness. That 
it can be a true picture of Jesus, if they are at all true, is. 
shown to be impossible. It represents the widest diver- 
gence from Judaism in the New Testament. Consciously, it- 
ig anti-Jewish. But unconsciously, it is Jewish still. Mr. 
Frothingham’s Highth Chapter deals with “the Western 
Church.” The importance which it claims for Judaism in 
the Roman world is in remarkable contrast with the esti- 
mate of Renan in his “St. Paul.” Here the recent work of 
Professor Huidekoper, “Judaism at Rome,” plays into his 
hands faster than he can husband it. Judaism and Christi- 
anity at Rome were but two sorts of Judaism yet with this 
difference: Christianity was expansive, Judaism was not ; 
Christianity had a Messiah, Judaism had not; or its Mes- 
siah had not come. “The Christian Jews with their Mes- 
siah took the popular conception at its best and. satisfied 
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it.” arly in the fourth century the impression made upon 
the populace was too considerable to be overlooked by the 
controllers of public opinion. The politic Constantine em- 
braced Christianity and made it the religion of the Roman 
Empire. Immediately began a new transformation. In a 
hundred particulars of creed and cult Christianity was pa- 
ganized. : 

Tu his last chapter Mr. Frothingham attempts to find the 
actual Jesus; to disentangle him from the ideal Messiah and 
to estimate his influence on the religious fortunes of human- 
ity. The conclusions to which he comes are mainly nega- 
tive. Only in the earliest stage of Christianity are we 
obliged to infer the presence of a commanding personality. 
But further on his influence is not necessary to account for 
anything that happened or was believed or done. All that 
we know about him is that he “lived upon the highest level 
of Hebrew thought and illustrated the highest type of He- 
brew character; that he was a genuine prophet and saint— 
all the more so, perhaps, for the completeness of his self- 
abnegation.” And Mr. Wrothingham makes n» concealment 
of his faith that it was expedient that Jesus should thus go 
away. Thus is the necessity for self-dependence made more 
apparent. 

We are conscious of having given a very meagre and bar- 
ren resume of Mr. Frothingham’s striking and brilliant expo- 
sition. No doubt in some particulars its inferences can be 
successfully impeached. For ourselves, we can but think 
that Mr. Frothingham’s passionate idealism has unconscious- 
ly warped his judgment in regard to the personality of 
Jesus. Upon this head his earlier criticism, to which we have 
referred above, seems wiser far than this. Strauss is by no 
means credulous, but in his New Life of Jesus he draws a 
picture of the historic Jesus, perfectly consistent and yet 
sternly critical, which is substantial and even vascular in 
comparison with the pale and shadowy form which flits upon 
the outmost verge of Mr. Frothingham’simagination. Still the 
fact remains that Mr. Frothingham may be a safer guide 
than Strauss. What if the historical Jesus is so undiscover- 
able as he declares? Our religion is in a bad way if it could 
suffer any serious harm from this conclusion. Whatever is 
true would still remain true. And an ideal is no less com- 
manding than an actual personality. 

In Mr. Frothingham’s preface does not the kindness of his 
heart obscure the clearness of his vision? Endeavoring to 
placate the Orthodox. supernaturalist he tells him that his 
Christianity is independent of these results. But surely it 
isnot. “Fatal to Christianity’s claim to be a special revela- 
tion” are his words elsewhere, and these are just and true. 
Surely such doctrines as the Incarnation and Atonement must 
have a very definite historical basis. The records of the 
incarnate God and the atoning Saviour must be without a 
flay. Tous it seems that if any sane man can honestly 
arrive at Mr. Frothingham’s conclusions the scheme of 
supernatural Christianity is a piece of monstrous folly. A 
revelation that intelligence the rarest and honesty the brav- 
est could so misconceive would be a fearful libel on the char- 
acter of the Almighty. It is presumable that if he should 
attempt to make a revelation of his character and purposes 
he would succeed much better than this. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Frothingham’s list of “au- 
thorities,” which he appends to his “study” and which is 
intended not for the learned but for the average reader, was 
not prepared more carefully. Kuenen’s splendid History of 
Israel is not mentioned in the list and many of the works 
mentioned have been translated though they are not men- 
tioned as haying been while others are, Among these are 
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Coquerel’s “First transformations of Christianity,” all of 
Renan’s works except L’ Antichrist, Reville’s History of the 
Doctrine of Christ’s Divinity and his “Theodore Parker,” 
Strauss’s “ Old Faith and New,” “Life of Jesus for the Ger- 
man People.” Cranbrook’s “Founders of Christianity” is a 
little book, unmentioned, which covers pretty much the same 
ground as Mr. Frothingham’s study. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


JULIET’S GUARDIAN. A Novel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This book has the first virtue of a novel, without which all others 
are thrown away—it is readable, and this in spite of a faulty style, 
some abrupt descents from the tragic to the sentimental, and the 
commonest of all devices for the production of misery—a love- 
letter, which the writer begs may not be answered at all unless the 
reply is favorable—a common device in novels, but, it is to be 
hoped since there is such a thing as common sense, unknown in 
real life. The letter is taken from the bag by the woman to whom 
it does not belong (when was it ever otherwise?). The disconsolate 
hero sails for India, and the heroine marries the wrong man. 

Some of the minor characters are very well drawn, espucially 
little Georgie with her simple-hearted loyalty to her old father; 
and any one wishing a novel to read on a journey, or half a dozen 
to carry into the country, in short, who wants something to read 
without knowing precisely what, will do well to take this one. He 
would be more likely to do worse than better in a chance selection, 
in spite of the illustrations, which are enough to coademn the 
book. They are beyond all comparisom worse than none, and, 
since there is no absolute. necessity that a novel should be illus- 
trated at all, there seems no excuse for their appearance. 


Harry. New York: MacMillan & Co. 1877. 

Who is the author of ‘‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” ‘A Very 
Young Couple,” ‘‘ Miss Hitechcock’s Wedding Dress,” and the little 
volume before us, we do not know, and we are inclined to believe it 
has never been revealed. Whoever it is, it is one who has good 
powers of perception and a light and graceful touch, and we should 
be inclined to think that only a woman could haye written these 
little stories, though in the one before us there is a masculine 
abandon in the management of the verse. 

It would be a shame to anticipate the pleasure of the reader by 
telling just what ‘‘ Harry” is, a pleasure which we are sure will be 
shared by a large number, and for which they will not be the worse. 
The little story is told in the simplest but most effective way, 
and the lightly tripping verse clothes a multitude of simple and 
delicate fancies. We are not sure that the close of the book is not 
a mistake, that. it might not have been better, if it had ended dif- 
ferently. But taking it as it is, it is a worthy successor of its pre- 
decessors and we are sure its readers will only be sorry that there 
is not more of it. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have made it into a 
most dainty little book, which is a marvel of cheapness. 


CENTRAL AFRICA: NAKED TRUTHS*OF NAKED PEOPLE. By Col. 
C. Chaillé Long of the Egyptian Staff. New York: Harper and 
Bros. 1877. 

Col. Long is an American who joined the army of the Khedive 
after the close of the Rebellion, and the book before us, which is 
handsomely printed, is the record of tayo expeditions mado by him, 
one to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the other to the Makraka 
Niam-Niam country. His narration is not without interest—it 
would be difficult to divest any statement in relation to these bar- 
barous tribes of all interest, but after the book of the modest Col. 
Cameron it falls very flat. We believe it was published a little 
earlier than that work, and had we noticed it then we might have 
been able to express ourselves more favorably regarding it. But 
even then we fear that we should have been divgusted with certain 
things, as for instance with the nonchalance with which he alludes 
to the beheading of thirty victims by order of King M’Tsé in his 
presence, and in honor of his reception. 


A Manvat or ENGuisH History. For the Use of Schools. By 
Edward M. Lancaster. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 1877. 

We cannot foel that this Manual has been prepared in the way it 
would have been by one thoroughly qualified, and we know of few 
things in the book-trade more objectionable than the constant dis- 
position to compass the introduction of new text-books into schools 
irrespective of the question whether they are needed there, or are 
any better than others already in nse, 


By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 


———— 
== 


———— 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THE Contemporary Review for May contains the conclusion of a 
long poem by Robert Buchanan, entitled ‘‘Balder the Beautiful.” 
It is the story of the victory of the Christ-god over the gods of the 
Valhalla, the more civilized god over the less civilized, and the 
poet’s conception of the character of the Christ-god differs suffi- 
ciently from that of the theologian and is indicated with sufficient 
vagueness to allow of a comfortable play of the reader’s imagina- 
tion. The form of the verse is constantly changing, the rythm 
is easy and graceful, the pictures are vivid and effective, the action 
is very spirited. We may fairly say that Mr. Buchanan’s work is 
apoem. Rey. H. R. Hawei’s, author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” fur- 
nises a sketch of Wagner; Rey. R. St. John Tyrwhitt writes on the 
timely subject of ‘‘ Artists and Artisans ;” James Henderson gives 
English readers an account of ‘‘The American Liquor Laws;” 
Henry 8? Richardson writes with discrimination of ‘‘ Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s Account of Herself.” Thomas Hughes makes what appears 
to us a weak plea for the Establishment—neyertheless we can recog- 
nize the strong impulse which English Liberals feel t cling to the 
old organization. Professor Zeller writes of ‘‘ The Contest of Hea- 
thenism with Christianity ;” Paul Janet on ‘French Thought and 
Spinozism ;” Major R. D. Osborn on ‘‘Mahammudan Law;” Alex- 
ander Main states ‘‘ A Reconciling Philosophical Conception ;” ard 
Prot. Lightfoot in his papers on ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” treats of 
‘“Tatian’s Diatessaron.” Among the essays and notices at the 
end of the number, we find some judicious remarks upon the “ Ra- 
tionale of Reviewing,” the author's idea being that in an ordinary 
book notice what is more particularly needed is a plain statement 
of what the book contains, and of the style in which it is put, rather 
than fine writing about the subject of which the book treats. 


Mr. Howenis does not appear over his own signature in the 
June Atlantic, and of course we miss him, but others are here who 
are worthy of the position, and not least among them the South 
Carolinian to whom we owe such frank description of Southern So- 
ciety. He gives us this month his closing instalment into which 
many details are gathered. C. F. Adams traces further the history 
of Mount Wollaston or ‘‘Merrymount ;’ Edward H. Knight con- 
tinues his comments on Musical Instruments at the Centennial, 
with illustrations; Fitz-Greene Halleck is the subject of a critical 
sketch by G. P. Lathorp; T. S. Perry writes of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
Translations (Mr. Fitzgerald being, among other things, the trans- 
lator of Omar Khayyém); the West is taken care of by H. H. and 
A. G. Browne, Jr.; and the poems are by Holmes, Marian Douglas, 
Bayard Taylor, and W. W. Story, that of the latter being set to 
music by F. Boott. ‘Ihe Contributors’ Club is bright as usual. 


LA RELIGIOUS LATQUE. 

Mr. Frothingham has alreidy given in these columns an extended 
notice of the general character, spirit and aims of M. Fauvety’s in- 
teresting publication, La Religion Laique. The latest num- 
bers only confirm the opinion that in this French monthly we have 
a magazine “ clearly intellectual, frank, sincere, brave, evading no 
question, avoiding no issues, appreciating all honest thoughts, and 
enlisting the good will of the begt minds in the task of reviving re- 
ligion in modern society.” 

We have no publication in this country with which we can well 
compare it. Itis the organ of no church or sect, ‘‘represents” no 
denomination and yet is deeply and profoundly interested in re- 
liglous questions. It has all the independence of the Index, but is, 
we cannot help thinking, more charitable in its judgments and 
somewhat less defiant in tone. Yet M. Fauvety’s greatest fault 
as manifested in the pages of La Religion Laique is his constant 
antagonism to the church and her ministers. Doubtless churches 
are bad enough and many ministers are obstacles in the path of 
progress, but notwithstanding all their defects there may be worse 
things. However the editor feels that opposition to clerical spirit 
is most important and he says: ‘Such resistance is for us, a ques- 
tion of life or death, and union between the men of progress and free- 
dom, between all who look toward the future and not the past, isa 
necessity.” The natural end legitimate result of clericalism is the 
declaration of Papal infallibility and against that tendency M. Fau- 
vety will fight to the death. If he only contends with ‘the arms 
of reason” against all that is unreasonable and false he will doubt- 
less do good service. 

Two notices of Pere Hyacinthe’s recent discourses show that the 
e litor is yery broad and catholic in his spirit, and can appreciate 
th» importance and value of utterances with which he himself may 
pot fully agree, recognizing that truth is served in many ways, 
Fhe chapters on the history of Early Ohristlanity which have ple 


ready appeared have great interest to the thoughtful reader. In 
one number M, Fauvety enters into a discussion of that singular 
company, the Essenes, and shows how similar were many of their 
ideas to those of the early Christians. In subsequent pages he 
treats of the Jewish conception of the Messiah, and proves quite 
conclusively that the so-called prophetical declarations were not 
fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. These chapters possess far more 
than passing value and will form when completed, an exceedingly 
interesting contribution to theological and religious literature. 
Other articles upon ‘‘Jesus, Réponse au Radical ;” ‘*‘Vues Modernes 
sur L’Immortalité, L’Athée et L’Athéisme,” ‘‘ Le Prophétisme dans 
L’Homanité,” ete., give a fair idea of the line of thought pursued by 
the writers in this excellent magazine. 

However the reader may differ from some of the conclusions here 
presented he can seareely fail to admire the freedom of thought, 
the earnestness and general liberality of the man who is so bravely 
contending for the realization of that perfect harmony in all the re- 
lations of life, unity with God and man and the free development 
of the human spirit which good and true souls long for all the 
world over. J. A.B. 


BLACKWOOD’s FoR APRIL. Reprint. Tho Eastern Question is 
here attacked in both prose and verse, from the Tory standpoint. 
“The Anglo-Indian Tongue” is a disquisition on the curious lin- 
guistic conglomerate wkich has grown up in educated circles in 
British India. ‘‘ Pauline” and ‘‘A Woman Hater” both appear, 
with enough of movement for one month. ‘‘A Wanderer” writes 
of Nelson (and Lady Hamilton) in the Bay of Naples, and a friend 
of the Royal Artillery thinks that it should come in for its share of 
the great prizes, as well as the other arms of the service. The 
writer of an article with the curious title ‘‘Rambles Round Tray- 
el,” gossips pleasantly of travel before the days of rapid transit, 
from the time of Bacon onward. The exigencies of whist-playing 
are feelingly stated by one who appears to know how it is. 


NATURE. We are glad to welcome our old friend in a new dress, 
much pleasanter to the eye than the one to which we have been ac- 
customed, and with some changes in the arrangement of its de- 
partments, which contribute to the improved effect. It is now 
printed on paper of a tone similar to that of the INQUIRER, and is 
very attractive in appearance. The fact that it is entering upon its 
sixteenth volume is evidence of the appreciation in which it is held 
by the public, and we are glad to believe that it is worthy of even 
more credit than it receives. 


eee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 
From J. R, Osgood §& Co., Boston. 
A Brier History or Turgry. Translated from the German of Dr. Johannes Blochwitz. 
By Mrs. M. Wesselhoeft. With Maps. Limp cloth, pp. 176. 50 cts. 
Vxst-Pocket Srrirs. Each, 50 cts. 
Love, Frienpsxir, Domestic Lire. R, W. Emerson. 
My GarpEN Acquaintance, Erc. J. R. Lowell. 
ELvGY AND OTHER Poems. Thomas Gray. 
Lays OF THE ScorrisH Cayatinrs. W, E. Aytoun. 
’ From Macmillan & Co. 
Harry. A Poem by the Author of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal. Cloth, pp. 145, 30 cts. 
From Jansen, McClurg §& Co., Chieago, Il. 
A Story of Western Life. By John Habberton. Cloth, pp. 222. $1. 
from Harper & Brothers, New York. 
RECONCILIATION OF ScruNCE AND RELIGion. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Cloth, pp. 404. 
Camp, Court anv Sizcr. By Wickham Hoffman, Sec. U. 8. Leg. at Paris. Cloth, pp. 285. 
Hatr-Hour Serirs. Paper, 25 cts. each. 
University Lire in ANcIznT ATHENS. By W. W. Capes, M. A. 
Erocus or Eneuisn History. With Maps. 
Risk OF THY PEOPLE AND GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT, By Jas. Rowley, M. A, 
Tue TupORs AND THE REFORMATION. By M. Creighton, M. A. 
Tur STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MoNaRCHY. Bp Bertha M. Cordery. 
Mar’s Wuitz Witcu. A Novel. By G. Douglas. Paper, pp. 169. 50 cts. 
From Henry T. Williams, New York. 
THe WONDERS OF PrAyeR. By Henry T. Williams. Cloth, pp. 308, $1.50. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The Fletcher Prize Essay for 1877, by Rey. Wm. W. Faris. 


THE JERICHO ROAD, 


Tae CHILDREN OF LIGHT, 
Cloth, pp. 312. $1.50. 
Syrran Sunswine. (Town and Country Series.) By T. G. Appleton. Cloth, pp. 308. $1. 
From Lee §& Shepard, Boston. 
BEN Bunker. By Daniel Wise, D. D, Cloth, pp. 282. $1.25. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, June. 
CatHoLic Worxp. June. 
Lonpon QuarTERLY. April. 
BLACKWoOOD’s MAaGazine, May, 
UNITARIAN REyIEW. June. 


Prorrssor Fawcett is calling the attention of the English people to the 
fact that they are spending sixteen million pounds annually upon the 
army in India and only a few hundred thousands upon the education o 
the people, tiny == = Me 
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ART. 
McCULLOUGH. 


Mr. MoCunnover has won a great and deserved triumph in 
Now York, and during his recent appearance before our public has 
exhibited such strong and sterling qualities as commend him to 
the enthusiastic admiration of all lovers of dramatic art and critics 
of dramatic talent. He has shown a fino nervous and active mind 
unerringly pursuing a very noble and high ideal, and so intellectu- 
ally constituted as to shun sham, artifice and tricks, andif at times 
crude, in the end producing effects wholesome, robust and genial. 
He acts with an invaluable sense of the beauties of proportion, and 
establishes for himself at the outset the necessity of a harmonic 
progression from beginning to end, whereby every succeeding flood 
of emotion and passage of disaster developes the Jatent capabilities 
of emotion, and character under varying shocks discloses its rigid 
and immovable features. This certainly is a lofty dictum difficult 
to fulfil, and whose stern requirements can only be met by a severe 
discipline, we had almost said self-denial, which represses the ex- 
otie growths of imagination, but leayes its legitimate functions 
stronger, purer and sweeter in their operations and results. 

He thus always secures unity of parts, unmarred by meretricious 
aberrations and splenetic outbursts of extravagant energy, which 
momentarily splendid, always disturb the thought and confuse 
those bold, deep and firm impressions of actuality which an even 
and regular treatment secure. 

McCullough scarcely may claim a title to the sacred glory of 
genius. But a persevering and ardent mind, scrupulously studying 
the details of his profession, as sagaciously scrutinizing the ele- 
ments of each character, and fusing together by his innate realism 
the well-earned pose and gesture with the animate emotion which 
prompted them, frequently reaches heights which genius acknow- 
ledges as her own. There is no stiffness, false ease or assumed 
gracefulness in McCullough’s manner, his mechanism is unaffected 
and secure, and deeply penetrated with the searching soul find- 
ing its fit utterance in tone, expression and outward form. Yet, 
however minutely previous study has carried him over each section 
,of his impersonations, and however indelibly fixed in his own mind 
may be the precise manner of his bearing and speech, no trace of 
overdone workmanship rests upon his performance. In this con- 
nection we have been struck by the moral worth of what he does, 
and by that we mean its sincerity, heartiness and candor. 

We feel inclined, so exacting are his demands upon himself in 
this particular, to give it a commercial expression. You have 
paid, he suppositiously says to the audience, to hearand see Vir- 
ginius, Spartacus, Richard III., and so far as in me lies, without 
malice, conceit or redundancy, you shall hear andseethem. Knit- 
ting together the wayward or violent alternations of grief, joy, dis- 
may, frenzy, madness, satire, impatience, rage, affection, he never 
by unjust emphasis upon such points as will excite applause merely 
or distend his importance, blurs the finished image of his persona- 
tion. The ssthetic impulse which prompts him to so refined, 
chaste and masterly treatment, is only equalled by his intellectual 
possession of himself to obey and demonstrate it. . 

He is always vigorous, his physique is strong, muscular and 
handsome, and it gives tone and body to all he does; he scarcely 
eyer acutely catches the breathless moment when passion pauses in 
faintness at the limit of its excess, but he sweeps on in strides of 
action past these exquisite intervals, revelling in the strong play 
of positive and unmixed emotion. His pathos is most beautiful. 
His tears spring from an overflowing heart, and so contagious is 
his humor that our eyes water with hisown. Hislaughter vibrates 
so genially about us, and the movements of his mind enlist us In 
their oscillations until we respond with unfailing unanimity to the 
strong phases of his role. In short, McCullough’s influence resides 
in the intrinsic honesty of purpose with which he attacks his prob- 
lems, the legitimate, simple and earnest devices he employs in ex- 
pression, and his intellectual grasp upon the elements of character 
he blends together. He seems Intensely human and produces 
strong, vigorous and broadly colored figures which stand before 
you in a clear light, and admit of exact and impartial estimation. 
No dangerous and necromuantic chiar-oscuro is employed to throw 
into startling relief the prominences of individuality, and the mal- 
adies of woe. He infuses nobility which we must believe innate, 
into whatever he touches, giving fibre and tone to the dejection of 
grief, or strengthening and swelling the diapason of joy and vic- 

tory. McCullough evidently has his limitations; the solution of 


range. He could seareely with his controlling foreefulness gradu- 
ate the imperceptible shades that lead us to the arena of a Ham- 
let’s soul, nor paint the melting outlines of Romeo's passion. But 
where deep strong lines hedge a man within their personal expres- 
sion, where intense and overmastering emotion sways the pliant 
mortal, McCullough is notably excellent and remarkable. And 
there is ap additional beauty in the way in which he does this. He 
expresses in his action the controlling influence of reserved strength 
and this suggestion of unused resources of power, undera firm and 
discreet contro], increases by the most refined, method the moral 
tension which pervades and crowns his cfforts. Mr. McCullough’s 
engagement amongst us has been fraught with much refreshment, 
and his departure takes with it the best wishes of an entire and we 
may say a grateful community, 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 
WERE you ever heavy-hearted, little May ? 
She lossed her pretty head, 
As right merrily she said, 
**Heavy-hearted ? No, not I; 
Yet a little makes me cry, 
And a little less than half 
Makes me laugh :-— 
My mother often calls me April Day.’’ 


Were you ever very happy, little May ? 
Again she shook her head; 
“T do not know,” she said. 
“Very happy ? Who is so? 
Not a single soul, you know; 
Mother often tells me this, 
With a kiss: 
Our life, she says, is like an April day.” 


‘“‘SmiuEs are smiles only when the heart pulls the wires.” 


‘l'Ts a mercy to be wakened from a deep sleep in sin by a fall 
into deep sorrow.” 


“(Iv is a higher exhibition of manliness to be able to bear trouble 
than to get rid of it.” 


Our chief want in life—is it not somebody who can make us 
do what we can ?— EMERSON. 


‘“‘Srnor Time,” says Goethe, “is not a person we can overtake 
when he is past, let us honor him with mirth and cheerfulness of 
heart while he is passing.” 


THE more enlarged is our mind, the more we discover in men of 
originality. Your commonplace people see no difference between 
one and another.—PasoaL. 


WarM summer dwells upon thy cheeks, 
And in thy dancing eyes; 

But in thy little heart, fair child, 
Cold, frosty winter lies. 


Yet these, I think, as years grow on, 
Will play a different part ; 
Then, winter on thy cheeks shall be, 


And summer in thy heart. —HEINE. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 
’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeting to ocaan 
After this life. 
‘Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
’Tis onward unswerving, 


And this is true rest. —GOozETHE, 


THE lowest resignation is not to be found in martyrdom: it is 
only to be found when we have covered our heads in silence and 
felt, ‘‘I am not worthy to be a martyr; the truth shall prosper, 


the most complex problems in character {s"porhaps not within his | but not by me.”—Gronax Exot, 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


THE most amusing thing we have read lately is the ‘remark of 
the Churchman, that the house of worship on Bowdoin Street, Bos- 
ton, now occupied by the Church of the Advent, ‘‘ was originally 


built for a meeting-house !”—Congregationalist. 
2 


Anout the poorest performance in which a minister can indulge 
while in the pulpit is to berate his people for not attending the 
regular church services; it injures equally himself and them. If 
a good gospel feast is prepared, the people will come when they 
can; but where this is wanting, the loudest and most denunciatory 
scolding will not bring them to the house of worship.—FPitisburgh 
Banner. 


‘| pgsrre to found an institution where any man can learn any 
thing,” said Ezra Cornell. One thing that men have not, hitherto, 
been able to learn at Cornell, is the principles of enlightened 
Christianity in their application to the phenomena of history, poli- 
tics and morals. Henceforth, it seems, it is to be impossible to 
familiarize one’s self there with the negations of ‘‘ Free Religion- 
ism.” All the better for Cornell; but meanwhile, Cornell is being 
driven to formulate a ereed of some kind, and enforce conformity 
to it; while her loudest praises have been sounded by those who 
congratulated themselves that she was absolutely creedless,— 
Exuminer and Chronicle. ; 


Ar the execution of four negroes a few weeks ago in the United 
States, the colored minister who had attended them objected 
strongly to the reprieve of one of them on the ground that, having 
been converted in his extremity, he was now sure of heaven, and 
should be executed before he could possibly change hia mind!” This 
is a dogma put in its true light, though it is a grim and horrible 
one, and reminds us of the Spanish mother who destroyed her 
children saying, ‘‘ that if spared to grow up to manhood their fu- 
ture and eternal welfare would be put in great peril, whereas their 
early death secured to them Heaven.” Strange that we still have 
doctrines of the Christian Church which appear to justify the igno- 
rant negro minister and the Spanish mother.—Christian Life. 


ENGLISHMEN are too prone to suppose that Russian sympathy 
with the Slavs is merely a thinly-disguised desire to gain posses- 
sion of Constantinople. This supposition is not only uncharitable 
but unjust. The recent accounts of Turkish atrocities have awak- 
ened in Russia, as among ourselves, genuine feelings of indigna- 
tion against the oppressors and sympathy with the oppressed ; and 
in Russia these reports have fallen on much more inflammable 
material. Russians know much better than we do the oppressive 
character of ordinary Turkish misrule, and they have at the same 
time religious aud political sympathies with the Slavs, which we 
do not possess and can with difficulty comprehend. The acquisi- 
tion of Constantinople is generally regarded by Russians as simply 
a possible contingency of the distant future, and this possibility 
has little or nothing to do with the present excited state of public 
opinion.—D. Mackenzie Wallace in Fortnightly Review. 


Tu implisation in the suggestion of the Governor that it is ne- 
cessary for human legislation to enforce the instinct divinely im- 
planted in women to care for their children, is very amusing. The 
Governor apparently supposes that a consuming passion for the 
care of schools will tear women from the care of the cradle unless 
the law sternly forbids. Why should he not suppose that the God 
of nature has provided for women as He has for men ? If itis not 
necessary to forbid men to desert their own ‘‘ fields of labor, duty 
and usefulness” to invade those of women, why must it be sup- 
posed necessary to forbid women to encroach upon those of men? 
The simple truth is that the real difference of spheres in the sexes 
cannot be affected by human wishes or human legislation. Mr. 
Emerson’s bill had nothing to do with those ‘‘ different fields.” It 
provided only that when parents who are mutually interested in 
their children are of opinion that women can have a useful associ- 
ate charge with men of the schools in which boys and girls equally 
are taught, the association shall not be unlawful, The Governor 
siys—but he wisely does not undertake to prove—that the God of 
nature would disapprove so natural and obviously justa proyision, 
—(eo, Wm. Curtis in Harper's Weebly. isk i 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


THE DISCOVERER. 


I HAYE alittle kinsman 
Whose earthly summers are but three, 
And yet a yoyager is he 
Greater than Drake or Frobisher, 
Than all their peers together ! 
He isa brave discoverer, 
And, far beyond the tether 
Of them who seek the frozen Pole, 
Has sailed where the noiseless surges roll. 
- Ay, he has traveled whither 
A winged pilot steored his bark 
Through the portals of the dark, 
Past hoary Mimir’s well and tree, 
Across the unknown sea. 


Suddenly, in his fair young hour, 
Came one who bore a flower 
And laid it in his dimpled hand 
With this command: 
Henceforth thou art a rover ! 
Thou must make a voyage far, 
Sail beneath the evening star, 
And a wondrous land discover.” 
—With his sweet smile innocent 
Our little kinsman went. 


Since that time no word 
From the absent has been heard. 
Who ean tell 
How he fares, or answer well 
What the little one has found 
Since he left us, outward-bound ? 
Would that he might return ! 
Then should we learn . 
From the pricking of his chart 
How the skyey roadways part. 
Hush! does not the baby this way bring, 
To lay beside this severed curl, 
Some starry offering 
Of chrysolite or pearl ? 


Ah, no! not so! 
We may follow on his track, 
But he comes not back. 
And yet I dare ayer 
He is a brave discoverer 
Of climes his elders do not know. 
He has more learning than appears 
On the scroll of twice three thousand years 
More than in the groves is taught 
Or from furthest Indies brought ; 
He knows, perchance, how spirits fare,— 
What shapes the angels wear, 
What is their guise and speech 
In those lands beyond our reach,— 
And his eyes behold 
Things that shall never, never be to mortal hearers told, 
—Epmunp OC. STEDMAN in Radical Review. 


—_—$——————————————— 


For farmers and those who live in localities where people can 
retire at eight or nine o’clock in the evening, the old notion about 
early rising is still appropriate. But he who is kept up till ten or 
eleven or twelve o’clock, and then rises at five or six, because of 
the teachings of some old ditty about ‘‘ early to rise,” is commit- 
ting asin against his own soul. There is not one man in ten thou- 
sand who can afford to do without seven or eight hours’sleep. Alt 
the stuff written about great men who slept only three or four 
hours a night, is apocryphal. They have been put upon such small 
allowance occasionally, and prospered; but no man ever kept 
healthy in body and mind for a number of years with less than 
seven hours’ sleep. If you can get to bed early, then rise early. 
If you cannot get to bed till late, then rise late. It may be as 
proper for one man to rise at eight as it is for another to rise at 
five. Let the rousing bell be rung at least thirty minutes before 
your public appearance. Physicians say that a sudden jump out 
of bed gives irregular motion to the pulses. It is barbarous to ex- 
pect children to land on the centre of the floor at the call of their 
nurses, with the thermometer below zero. Give them time after 
you call them to roll over, gaze at the world fujl in the face, and 


} Jogk before they leap,—-Hvangelist, 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK IN BOSTON. 


SUNDAY SERVICES—REYV. MINOT J. SAVAGE AT MUSIO HALL—REV. W. 
H. H. MURRAY AT CHRISTIAN UNION HALL—CONFERENCE MEET- 
INGS AT THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL AND HOLLIS STREET 
CHURCHES—ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE MINISTERIAL UNION, 
BOSTON ASSOCIATION, LADIES’ COMMISSION AND AMERICAN UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE first calendar day was Sunday, of course, but that is not 
ordinarily counted as a part of the anniversaries. For this year, 
however, it chanced to be one of the marked days for Unitarians, 
being emphasized by Rey. Minot J. Savage, before a crowded au- 
dience in Musie Hall, in a vigorous sermon upon the text, ‘‘ What 
shall I do to be saved? ”’ This is the third in the series of Music 
Hall discourses, now being given by leading Unitarians, under the 
auspices of the Suffolk Conference. Surely if the Tabernacle ser- 
vices have done nothing more than stimulate inquiry into the Lib- 
eral theology which Mr. Moody has so persistently denounced, they 
have not been in vain. On the same evening Mr. Murray was con- 
ducting the service-at Christian Union Hall, thus showing that the 
crack of the evangelist’s whip, which made such a loud report on 
the previous Monday, had not alarmed him in the least. In fact, 
it is the general impression in Boston that Calvinism overreached 
itself at that time, although it must be said, in Mr. Moody’s behalf, 
that he could not consistently have done or said less. 

Meanwhile the Universalists were holding a good, warm mission- 
ary meeting on Columbus avenue. So that Liberal theology had a 
liberal hearing on Sunday outside the customary services. 


MONDAY. 


“ The day dawned upon a spotless sky, and the balmy but bracing 
atmosphere was doubly blessed because of the murky clouds which 
have hardly opened for a week. Mr. Hale gave the meetings a 
good send off at the morning conference in his church, which was 
honored by an exceptionally large audience. His topic was ‘‘ The 
Still Small Voice,” the generai thought being that the noise or 
pomp of celebration, the earthquake of religious revolution and 
the fire of eloquence are less effective than the invisible and almost 


THE MINISTERIAL UNION. 


silent influences of the spirit. 

The Ministerial Union took a new departure this year, having 
changed their day of mseting so as to make Hollis Street Chapel, 
where these meetings always are held, the first rallying point of the 
brethren on Monday. An annual election was held and all the old 
officers were re-elected with the exception of the Secretary, Rev. N. 
Seaver, Jr., who declined re-election, and Rey. E. J. Galvin, who is 
doing missionary work in Oregon. Rey. C. F. Dole, of Jamaica 
Plain, gave an address upon ‘‘ The Present Movement in Religious 
Thought,” which charmed all listeners by its breadth, discernment 
and Christian spirit; its distinguishing characteristic being its af- 
firmations of what liberal Christians do believe rather than that 
series of negations which so often mark the doctrinal discourses of 
our churches, e. g.:— 

«“We emphasize character and make it our sole standpoint of 
judgment; we recognize all truth as one and with God; we ground 
our belief on the facts of the present; we do not undervalue the 
past, but we care more for the future! The future of religion is 
free—taught, but not bound by the past.” These general positions 
were enforced by special applications to the Bible, miracles, 
Christ, sin, ordinances, etec., and illustrated by a discussion of the 
four parties of the Christian Church: Extremists, of both flanks, 
Consistents, and Inconsistents. 

The Union is quite prosperous and starts on its new year with a 
surplus in the treasury. Thanks to the generosity of the brethren 
at this meeting, and to the hospitality of the Suffolk Conference, 
whose officers had previously given a hint to the Secretary that the 
‘«ravens ’’ might be safely trusted to provide entectainment for the 
occasion. 

THE LADIES’ COMMISSION. 


The Ladies’ Commission, which is doing a deal of quiet but effect- 
ive work in raising the tone of juvenile literature and regenerating 
our Sunday school libraries, met in its room at No.7 Tremont 
Place at 3 o’clock, but, owing to a general impression that these 
meetings are not public, the occasion was marked by the absence 
of those whom it was intended to reach. The chairman read a 
suggestive communication trom Miss Lucretia Hale and a discus- 
sion ensued upon the question, how to make the work of the Commis« 
sion more effective and permanent, the general impression being 


that the work of past years should now be consolidated and put in 
permanent book form. The point was also well taken that it is 
quite time that the Commission affirm its existence and command 
recognition in the more public meetings of anniversary week. 

In the evening the Boston Association extended its greeting to 
the clergy at home and from abroad in a social and informal way 
at Arlington Street Chapel, Rey. Mr. Ware acting the part of host. 
So ended the second lesson. 


TUESDAY. 

Another peerless dayand another large gathering at Hollis street 
for the Conference, which was conducted by Revs. W. H. Cudworth 
and §. H. Winkley. The gem of the morning was an address by 
Rey. C. A. Bartol, full of the holy ghost and of fire. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

After he concluded, President Kidder, of the A. U. A. called the 
meeting to order. The body of the house was now completely full 
and warranted the query whether a spirited opposition giving 
something to strike against is not the best fortune which can 
befallour body. Rev. W. P. Tilden ofiered a fervent prayer, Sec- 
retary Shippen read the minutes of last year’s meeting, and, in 
behalf of the Committee on Order of Business, read a report 
recommending that the question of revising the By-Laws be first 
taken up, inasmuch as the proposed changes would affect the elec- 
tion about to take place. The recommendation being adopted, the 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Revision through their 
chairman, Rey. E. E. Hale, were carried by a large majority; 
a compromise, suggested but not defended hy Rey. Mr. Woodbury, 
another member of the committee, not being accepted. 

Rey. Dr. Morison, chairman of the regular nominating commit- 
tee, then announced the following list of officers for the ensuing 
year: For President, Henry P. Kidder; Vice-Presidents, William ©. 
Bryant, Charles A. Stevens; Secretary, Rush R. Shippen; Assist- 
ant Secretary, George W. Fox; Treasurer, Charles G. Wood; 
Directors, Rev. George L. Chaney, Rev. Edward C. Guild, Rev. 
John C. Kimball, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, 
Rev. George A. Thayer, Rey. John F. W. Ware, Thomas Gaffield, 
John D. Long, Joseph B. Moors, John W. Wetherell, William L. 
Whitney, Miss Anne W. Abbot, Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, 
Charles H. Burrage, Rev. C. G. Ames, Rey. Frederick Frothing- 
ham. This ticket was subsequently declared elected. 

The report of the Treasurer being in print its reading was dis- 
pensed with, also that of the Executive Committee, with the 
exception of a few passages relative to the year’s contributions to 
which Mr. Shippen called special attention as full of encourage- 
ment, and others concerning the Washington chureh which he 
selected as a prelude to the reading of a letter from the Building 
Committee of that church, stating that the terms were ratified, the 
contract signed and the enterprise fairly launched. ‘On Sunday 
the society held service in the old building for the last time.” 
“Thus,’”’ said the Secretary, bracing his broad shoulders, ‘* is lifted 
the heaviest burden of my official life for many years.” 

The financial items which he deemed worthy of special mention 
were as follows: The year’s contributions from the churches up to 
this time amount to more than $26,000 ; $2,500 haying been collected 
since the beginning of May, when the Treasurer closed his accounts, 
as printed inhis yearly report. Besides this, over $14,000 have 
been collected for the Washington Church, making in all $40,000, 
which is more than has been contributed in any one of the last five 
years. 

By common consent, all matters of business were now postponed 
in order to afford an impatient audience opportunity to listen to the 
address of Rey. Dr. Bellows, of which we can now give only a very 
imperfect report. He took for his text Galatians y.1: ‘Stand fast, 
therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free and be 
not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

This liberty was freedom from the enslaving power of tradition 
and ceremonial. Prophets had protested against the outgrown 
Mosaic exactions and observances which were held as substitutes 
for moral obedience and worship. Jesus’ life and death were pro- 
tests against the popular opinion that the bad Jew was better in the 
eyes of God than the good Gentile. He shocked the Pharisee who 
thought the Sabbath too holy for a good work and that he was too 
democratic in his treatment of all sorts and conditions of men, too 
confident in his claim of direct intercourse with God. Paul imitat- 
ed his courage by his conflict with disciples who were disposed to 
slip back into Jewish usages or to conciliate priests and rulers. 
Temptation to conform has since overwhelmed true religion. Those 
who take sides with conscience have seldom been in a majority, 
Liberty of opinion had never been if we had trusted general senti- 
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ment. The majority have many other aims in their religious affili- 
ations than purity and truth. ‘They are glad to escape the sense of 
standing alone with God, glad to find a creed or church to stand 
between them and Him, and I do not say this truculently, but with 
a full knowledge that we must not expect that morethan afew will 
be brave and conscience-led,—the few to whom in due time the race 
does not fail to give honor. 

We aro proud of those Protestants of Protestants, who have 
withstood the case-hardened systems with which the State has 
struck hands and which has tyrranized over every thing and counted 
free thought a crime. Think of the absurdity of a talking serpent, 
the delusion of a temporal messiah, then of what Jesus was, then 
of what the traditional church made him, and how these monstros- 
ities have clung to the Church for centuries! 

lIuman nature protested; God and Christ struggled into sight 
through murky clouds of dogma. I will not assume that Christian- 
ity could haye come by a less tortuous road, but these are the evils. 
Christian faith has been clothed in fictions, and yet these evils 
nfay have saved its lite. But we must not confess that they are 
now useful or true becuse of past use. We have no more right to 
uphold an ancient religious creed than an ancient political creed 
after it has given birth to better principles, Is it the thing for to-day ? 

A reeess of five minutes was now taken for the purpose of voting, 
after which Dr. Hedge was called upon to open the discussion of 
the address. 

He said that the founders of this association proposed what Dr. 
Bellows had been considering—a return to the primitive simplicity 
of the original Church before it was corrupted by the Greeks from 
the pure monotheism of Jesus. The Gentile fathers were not de- 
stroyers, but restorers. They submitted and apyealed to the au- 
thority of the Bible. Their controversy was concerning right 
interpretation. The leading popular dogmas are not in the Bible 
or in the theology of the first century, but have been gradually 
filed into shape by pugnacious bishops and brawling councils. 

Dr. Hedge then cited certain doctrines (which illustrate this 
position, and asked, ‘‘Shall we make these beliefs our rule of 
faith?” No! If Christianity is mere literalism the Catholics are 
nearest right, but who will pretend that there was any system of 
theology, any discussion of dogma in that upper room at Jerusa- 
lem? Nay, there was no uniform belief so far as we know. There 
was no doctrinal test on the day of Pentecost. Grant there were— 
a glance at the world of to-day shows how ineffectual it was. Only 
Rome may now imagine that all the world will one day come to its 
position. For my part, I do not wish the eternal light to reflect 
the same images in every life. A return to primitive Christianity 
is out of the question except in spirit. It is useless to appeal to 
Scripture, for the infallible interpreter is wanting. The alterna- 
ative is ‘* Rome or Reason.”” Iam willing to tolerate all dogmas 
except that the penalty of sin can be borne vicariously. That 
dogma is demoralizing. 

Rey. W. H. Channing followed in some extempore remarks full 
of the most beautiful and mystical imagery, of which the burden 
was that we cannot afford to surrender the lessons of sanctity 
in the traditional church. The Spirit of Christ kept the church 
alive. To-day witnesses a new coming of the Holy Spirit, for 
Christianity is not dogma, but joy in the Holy Ghost. All sects 
contribute material whence true theology grows, and we have en- 
riched the church with our aid. The true church is the union of 
loyal and loving souls of all ages. 

Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke was the next speaker. Hecom- 
plimented the previous occupants of the platform, and referred to 
his associations with Dr. Channing. 

The thanks of the association were, on motion of Rey. Augustus 
Woodbury, voted to the secretary and treasurer, Mr. Arthur T. 
Lyman. 

Rey. Mr. Staples moved that a nominating committee and two 
auditors be appointed by the president during the year. Adopted. 

Adjourned at ten minutes of one, on motion of Rey. Mr. Staples. 


Or the “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs” used by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey in conducting their religious services 3,400,000 have been sold. 

MbADVILLE, Pa.—The Aleph Beth Nun Society, of Meadville Theological 
Seminary, recently gave a literary and social entertainment in the beau- 
tiful new chapel of the First Unitarian Church, Rey. R. 8. Morison, pas- 
tor, which was in all respects a great success. The entertainment con- 
sisted of readings, addresses, music and a debate, followed by a supper, 
Our correspondent says: ‘This was the first entertainment of the kind 
ever gotten up by the students of the school. All present were delighted. 
There are no denominational barriers to fun. It did more for religious 
tolerance and fellowship in Meadville than a ton of argumentative tracts,’”’ 


JOTTINGS. 


THE ladies of the Harvard Church, Charlestown, Mass., have recently 
presented the Melrose church a Communion service, in place of one 
loaned to them for several years, the service given being one formerly 
used by Rey. O. C. Everett. 


PROFESSOR SWING, in a recent Chicago sermon, quotes a leading Scotch 
clergyman as saying “‘ that the Presbyterian creed is remarkable, not for 
the bad doctrines which it contains, but for the momentous doctrine it 
has omitted—the Gospel of Christ.” 


We have to apologize for sundry tricks of the types last week after tho 
corrected proof-sheets had left our hands. In the last line of Mr. Liver- 
more’s essay “‘ finite” was printed “fruit,” and in the editorial columns 
there was considerable nonsense, for which none of the writers were 
responsible. 


Boston—On Sunday morning memorial services were held at the Church 
of the Unity, which were largely attended by members of Charles Russell 
Lowell Post, G. A. R. Mr. Savage preached on * The Ideal Soldier in the 
Battle of Life.” Inthe evening Mr. Savage preached at Music Hall the 
third of the discourses arranged for by the Suffolk Conference, his sub- 
ject being, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved,” which he treated ina sensible 
manner, 2 


Rev. JAMES DxENorMANDIE, of Portsmouth, N. H., exchanged last Sun- 
day with Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York. Mr. DeNormandie’s morning 
sermon was an original and impressive treatment of II. Samuel xvi. 13.— 
‘‘Shimei went along on the hill’s side over against him, cursed as he 
went, threw stones at David and cast dust.” The childish habit of “throw- 
ing mud,” as the popular phrase has it, at every thing. every person, 
every idea with which we come in contact that does not at once strike our 
fancy or please our limited understanding, this was the weakness, the 
silly habit which the preacher heartily, justly and eloquently condemned, 
It is five years since New Yorkers haye had the pleasure of hearing a ser- 
mon from Mr. DeNormandie in their own city, and not a few original 
Portsmouth men and women came to welcome their friend and former 
pastor to All Souls’. 


B. Y. M. C. U.—In March, 1874, the trustees of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union asked the friends of the Union for $250,000 for land and 
building, which met with a prompt and liberal response. The Trustees 
state that the outlay has not exceeded the first estimates. 

The following is a brief statement of the present financial condition of 
the Union :— 

There is a mortgage on the property at 6 per cent. interest for $100,000 00 
The balance of indebtedness for construction, to be provided 
10,120 64 


$110,120 64 

The rents of that portion of the building not in use by the Union are 

sufficient to cover the interest upon the mortgages. Ifa few of the friends 

of the Union will give ten thousand dollars to pay the floating debt it will 

then be in good condition until such time as it shall be deemed expedient 
to raise the money for the liquidation of the whole indebtedness. 


* Brooxxxn, L, I.—The Sunday schools of the three Unitarian societies 
in Brooklyn have a pleasant fashion of getting together for a sail and a 
romp in the country foy one day each year in the early Summer, and 
young and old alike feel the better for the unbending. The date fixed 
upon this year is earlier than usual, being Saturday next, June 1. The 
steamboat and barge engaged will start from the foot of Atlantic street 
at half-past eight, stop at Thirty-fourth street, East River, for New York 
friends, and reach Oriental Grove, at Great Neck, Long Island, at about 
half-past ten, The party will remain there during the day, and start on 
the return trip at half-past four, The sail on the East River and through 
the Narrows at Hell Gate will be a pleasant change for those who can £0, 


WE are informed that Dr. Putnam’s salary has not been increased to 
$10,000 as recently stated by the Alliance, Mr. Chadwick’s discourse on 
Suuday morning was on the subject of Prayer, which he treated in a dif- 
ferent manner but upon substantially the same principles embodied by 
Mr. Gannett in the paper published by us a few weeks ago. In the after- 
noon the members of the Sunday school attached to Mr. Camp’s church 
united with those of the New Chapel in a pleasant fleral service at the 
latter placy. 


Tue festival at Newark, in behalf of All Souls’ Unitarian society, came: 
off, in fine weather, on Wednesday, and was a social success. The taste of 
the decorations was really exceptionally fine; the floral temple worthy 
of the flowers, fresh and fragrant, which the fair florist who presided— 
the genius of the temple—sold so cheap, flinging in a smile that made the: 
price ridiculous! The charming hall, the usual place of worship, was 
converted into a patriotic and festal scone, by graceful loops and twists of’ 
many-colored bunting all around the walls. Taste is worth more, for it 
is scarcer, than money ! 

There was a gentleman present from a neighboring city, who had eyi- 
dently filled his pocket with fresh bank notes and bright silver, and who 
must have predetermined to surprise and delight all the children pres- 
ent (and there must have been fifty) by becoming ‘our unele from. 
India.” Santa Claus, kept over since Christmas, could not have been more 
welcome} The spirit and zeal of this little flock are past all praise- 
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They mean to deserve success whether they haye it or no. 
like beavers; they pay out their money (few as they are) in a way to 
astonish luke-warm Unitarians, and they value their faith above rubies. 
They are now talking of Rey. Mr. Sanborn as the coming man. He made 
They cannot have him without 
We incline to think he is the man for 
the place, besides being a good man for any place—the best kind of man 


a fine impression during two Sundays. 
considerable outside assistance. 


always, 


OnE inevitable aftercome of revivals is an outbreak of sectarianism, and 
this point the Moody revival has now distinetly reached. At the meeting 
of Evangelical ministers, Monday, the 21st, Mr. Moody presiding, he ex- 
pressed his great astonishment at the “ unchristian conduct” of those 
Evangelical ministers who could go to such an establishment as the 
Young Men’s Christian Union and preach. He said, ‘‘ The institntion in 
question is already as a direct result recruited with large numbers of the 
young converts of the last three months, who haye been enticed there 
by the arts of the management in getting Evangelical preachers to go 


They work 


and speak at their meetings. It was his earnest desire that this thing 
might be stopped, and that these deluded young people might be led into 
healthier religious ways than those of the Young Men’s Christian Union.” 
He told of the starting of one of these Unitarian establishments in Chi- 
cago, its insidious growth in this manner, and its present groat strength. 
For Evangelical ministers to preach there was a most ill advised piece 
of business according to his idea.” 


Really Mr, Moody’s head was not level when hé made that speech, nor 
his heart in the right placo either. But always after a revival there is 
some such strife who shall gather in the converts. 
Congregationalists and Baptists united in a revival the Congregational 
minister said afterward that all his chickens hatched out ducks, 

But this outbreak of sectarian spirit marks the closing stage of a 
revival, it is the beginning of the end. Yet this censure of Unitarians 
should encourage them to push on in the work and do all they can to 
bring men to accept the Gospel as they understand it, leaving their 
Evangelical neighbors also to stand or fall by their own master, 


In one case, where 
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A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO. BUG, caszice 


CURRANT WORMS Qa and other Insects is 


OUR PEST=- <POISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN It dissolves in water, 
and is sprinkled, Sure death. No danger to plants, or in using. 
Costs 25 cents an acre, Sample mailed for 30 cents (1-4 Ib. box.) Send 
for Circular with hundreds of testimonials, Discount to the trade, 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. 0, Box 3139, 


Week to Agents. $10 Outfit #'ree, 
0, VICKERY Augusta Maine, 


66 Cortlandt St., New York City, 
$55 2 $77 ?. 
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HOM E 
Insurance Oo. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 


Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Soman on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . : 7 é 
Reserve for Reinsurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . . . 243,402 24 
Net Surplus ‘ . . . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASH IN BANKS........-.e-ss essere nee aineeisen $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEIN FIRST 
LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,453 00 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 00 
BANK STOCKS (MARKED VALUE)... «...- 286,602 50 
5 AND CITY BONDS (MARK VALUE) 185,433 00 
S$ ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUB ON Ist JANOGARY, 1877 : 7-,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS. 153,416 65 
REAL ESTATE.......ceeeseee ee eere 6,850 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLE 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE... $330 26 


Total 


- - + + $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON ist 
JANUARY, 1377 «++ $242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCH COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January ist, 1877. 


—— 


Capital ........06 cenecccceccses $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus.........- eee ereee 1,792,902 92 


Gross Assets... ....+++«s-$2,792,902 9 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BRoaD- 


way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office, ... .. 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, .. 98 Broadway. 


he benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to renderit an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Puentx InsurANcK COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firx, which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


New Music Book! 
MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meetings, 
Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Vonference Meetings, and 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MEETINGS, 


Mrs. Van Corr is one of our most successful revival 
preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist de- 
nomination, where revival and spiritual songs were in 
use long before they were elsewhere known. The bookis 
a fine one for all denominations, hymns and tunes being 
in excellent taste, poetical and musical. Some of its 120 
songs are: 

Angel Choir, 
Living for Jesus, 
The Fountain, 
Fruit and Leaves, 
Free Grace, 

Hear Him Calling, 
Iam so Happy, 

A Sweet Hope, 


Jesus, only Jesus, 
Saviour, Pilot Me, 
Little Stray Lamb, 
My Heavenly Home, 
Fathomless Sea, 
Storm the Fort, 
Salvation’s Free, 
Banner and Badge, 
Tn Shining White, We Shall Meet, 
Jesus Ready Now, Temperance Hymn. 
Sent, post-tree, for the Retail Price, which is 35 cts. 
Reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E, DITSON & CO. 
$43 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Waiker, 
Now Yor Philadelphia, 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS 
nf os ff & 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for $1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for 81.50. 


and 
Binder, 


ith 
ill 


ai 
| 


This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with 2 flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, be- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
yacant cord, allowing the cord to restin the centre fold. 


I. Itis simple, strong, an deasily useu. 


2. Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 


3, Will always lie flat open, even when full. 


4, Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 
47 LAFAYETTE Puace, New York. 


HPWARD A. SPRING, 


Succesor to D. SPRING, 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insurance transferred and carefully attended to. 


Refers by permission to Messrs. 


S.G. GOULD ..... Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 
GEO. T. HOPE.... ‘ Continental ree ae’ N.Y. 
LEONARD KIRBY “ Globe *t eS oe 
JAS. M. HALSTED, “* American Fire “* eS st 

I. R. St. JOHN..... *' Lamar a he a 


A, FOSTER HIGGINS, U. S. Lloyds, 
JOHN E, WILLIAMS, Prest. Metropolitan Bank 
JOSEPH M. COOPER, ‘“ Chatham 
WM, PATERSON. .......sseeeeeeeeee Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON G. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN. 


, 
o 


‘(Folden’ or ‘German’ Millet. 


Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. : 

Different trem and SUPERIOR to all other kinds of 
Millet. 


SEED, FRESH and GENUINE, 


is furnished by this market onty. Send Stamp for circu- 


lar. Address, T., H. JONES & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


STAINED GLASS 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches b. Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artist, 
Bunt of A. Welby Pugin), who received the Diploma of 

sondon, 1871, and was awarded the Medal and Diploma 
of Philadelphia, 1876, tor the best stained glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 


Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Trt, 102 B. 2d St., Cincinnata. 


¢ Mail, 


THE “ BEST.” 
Agents Wanted. 
A, H. Singer, 


WABRANTED. 
Sample (@3.50.) 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


()VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


BROXHOLM & ELLIOTT, 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


No. 139 EragHtH STREET, NEw YorE. 


All orders executed neatly, and with dispatch. 


(GIVEN AWAY. 


Sample, or for 25 cents in Currency or P. O. Stamps 
we willsend the PULPIT OF THE DAY, Vol. 5, for one 
year ontrial. Regular subscription price $1.50 per year. 
it is a 16-page publication, containing Sermons by the 
ablest preachers in this country and Europe, besides other 
religious literature, Historical Sketches, Household, Sci- 
entific, Medical and Young Folks’ Can also Mu- 
sic,etc, Agents wanted. PULPIT OF THE DAY, 88 War- 
ren Street, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC 
\eruaL INSURANCE COQ 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England, 
Tts Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J, H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mail matter should be sent. 


Samuet J. Barrows, Georze Batchelor, Henry W. Bellows, 
John W. Chadwick, Octavius B. Frothingham, Edward A. 
Horton and Sylvan 8. Hunting are among the contributors 
to this number of Tur Inquirer. 


Hic water continues to be the word from the Danube. 
From Asia Minor accounts are conflicting, but the probabil- 
ity is that no considerable changes have taken place during 
the week—what change has been made being in favor of the 
Russians. There have been various peace rumors, but none 
which seem likely to prove well founded. 


Connecticut has just distinguished herself, if not as the 
land of steady habits, at least as the land which can punish 
an infringement of those habits. However, it is the United 
States Court which is to be credited with the conviction of 
Messrs. Tracy and Chapman, the Hartford bank officers who 
forgot that they had charge of trust funds, and their sentence 
to hard Jabor in the State prison, the one for six and a half 
and the other for five years. Now let the sentence be exe- 
cuted to the letter. 


Berors its adjournment the New York Legislature passed 
all the proposed amendments concerning municipal govern- 
ment, and they are now fairly before the people for consid- 
eration. An opportunity is therefore afforded for the most 
healthy sort of discussion of the principles and methods of 
government, and for the consideration of the question 
whether governments exist for the purpose of compassing cer- 
tain specific ends, and must therefore be modified in such a 
way as to reach those ends, or whether they are an end in 
themselves, and once established, not subject to amendment. 


Tur recommendations of the Commission in relation to 
the New York Custom House are being carried into effect 
and they embody features which can hardly fail to be advan- 
tageous to the service. On Monday the Commission had a 
joint meeting with a committee of the Chamber of Com- 


, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1877. 


$3.00 PER ANNUM. 
\ 10 OFNTS A COPY. 


merce to consider nth reforms in administration are es- 
pecially desired by the merchants. It is rather curious that 
Mr. Simmons has himself been named a member of the com- 


‘ mission to examine the Boston Custom House, and that he 


has in favor of his retention the active support of many who 
opposed his appointment. 


One of the religious weeklies, in trouble on account of the 
manner in which the popular encyclopzdias have been gar- 
bled in the interest of Romanism and infidelity, is anxious 
that the Harpers should undertake the publication of a new 
encyclopedia “edited from a Protestant standpoint,” in 
which “neither bigotry, nor sectarianism, nor partisanship, 
nor skepticism shall shade or garble the facts.” We think 
the Harpers could hardly be engaged in a better business 
than in giving us a perfectly impartial encyclopedia, and in 
order that they may do so we would suggest that the Pro- 
testant standpoint be omitted, and the work be simply a state- 
ment of the truth. 


Iy France a quiet is maintained which augurs well for 
republican government. The President has undoubtedly 
made up his mind to try the issue before the people, and one 
would say with small prospect of success; yet the power of 
the Administration over the election returns is enormous 
and impossible to estimate accurately, as we ourselves know 
to our cost, and no one questions that in the coming elec- 
tions for the Assembly this power will be exercised to its 
fullest limit. Everything however depends upon peace and 
self-control, and a quiet submission by the Republicans 
even to defeat would be the best word that could be said for 
the future of France. 


We clip the following paragraph from the Commonwealth: 

“Of all the work that produces results, nine-tenths must 
be drudgery. There is no work, from the highest to the low- 
est, which can be done well by any man who is unwilling to 
make that sacrifice. Part of the very nobility of the devo- 
tion of the true workman to his work consists in the fact that 
aman is not daunted by finding that drudgery must be 
done; and no man can really succeed in any work of life 
without a good deal of wnat in plain English is called pluck.” 

This is a sentiment which we endorse most heartily and 
recommend without reservation to labor reformers, rich rob- 
bers, poor saints, artists, mechanics, women, newspaper men, 
kings, preachers and the rest of mankind. 


Gotp has been lower during the week, having sold down 
to 1054, and it closes at 1053. Silver is also lower, the last 
quotation being 532d. per ounce in gold. Rumors have been 
floating about to the effect that the President favors making 
silver a legal tender for any amount, but there is nothing 
authoritative on the matter, and certainly no intimation that 
he approves of the resurrection of “the dollar of our 
fathers.” It is hardly conceivable that there is enough ras- 
cality in the country to constitute a formidable party with 
any such proposition asa plank of its platform. A Wash- 
ington telegram brings us the news that a number of post- 
masters South and West are already in trouble on account of 
the amount of silver which is accumulating in their hands, 
and which they cannot get rid of except at a discount, 
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Governor Cullom of Illinois has vetoed the bill recently 
passed by the Legislature of that State making silver coin 
of all denominations a legaltender. His veto message seems 
a thoroughly sensible one, and ought to be profitable reading 
for many of his neighbors. Another heavy fall in the whole- 
sale price of coal is the most noteworthy change in the market 
since our last issue. The return from Europe of the Presi- 
dent of the Reading railroad will be awaited with some 
anxiety by those interested especially in the coal trade. 


Tun week has been marked by the loss of two men to 
whom the reading public of this country owe a heavy debt. 
Fletcher Harper, the last of the four brothers who so long 
were associated in the great publishing house which still 
beai®their name, was a man of great energy and judgment, 
and was for years the mainspring of the establishment. The 
periodicals which have become so well known the world over 
owed their existence to him, and through them and the sep- 
arate works published by the house he has probably touched 
more lives in one way or avother than any other publisher 
that ever lived. It is pleasant to be able to class one’s self 
as one of the many who have had agreeable business rela- 
tions with this man whom all unite in respecting. 

Mr. Motley was a man whose relation to the public was 
much more restricted, his field being simply that of author- 
ship and his audience not a particularly numerous one. Yet 
his work was of that admirable sort which seems to shed a 
sort of glow upon each of his fellow countrymen, even 
though the individual may be quite innocent of any know- 
ledge whether there be any Dutch Republic or whether there 
ever has been. Living for many years out of the country, 
he was not personally very well known here, perhaps was not 
so well known here as he was abroad ; nevertheless his work 
had made a place for him in the hearts of our people which 
was well indicated by his reception when he was last on this 
side of the water. 


In the South interest centres mainly upon the situation 
in Mississippi and the action of the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture. The Kemper County massacre was characteristic of 
the country and not surprising in itself, being evidently 
partly political and partly social in its causes, and wholly 
barbarous. But while the occurrence was not surprising, it 
will be surprising if Mr. Lamar and other citizens of the 
State whom we have been accustomed to regard with re- 
spect should not strain every nerve to bring condign pun- 
ishment upon the guilty. It is quite evident that the United 
States government is wholly powerless in the case—just as 
much so as it would be after a riot had taken place and been 
ended in the city of Brooklyn—but this is all the more 
reason why those who have some power and may be sup- 
posed to have some interest and pride in the fair fame of 
their State should endeavor to place her in a more respecta- 
ble light before the world. 

In South Carolina Governor Hampton apparently means 
well and is working in the right direction, but he has a most 
preposterous body of men to deal with in the State Legis- 
lature, and does not seem likely to be able to prevent them 
from making themselves ridiculous or from doing some very 
hurtful things. Notwithstanding their absurd action, how- 
ever (in extenuation of which the only thing which can be 
gaid is that it is a pale reflex of the actions of the Legisla- 
tures which have recently preceded it, minus the corruption) 
it is pleasant to know, through unbiased visitors, that the 
country is quiet, and that asa general rule the negroes have 
nothing to complain of except the substantial destruction of 
the Republican party. 


Tux Christian at Work is exercised in regard to the 
connection between the Unitarians and Mr. Frothingham. 
A few words will clear its apprehension. The American 
Unitarian Association has never excluded ministers on ac- 
count of their religious opinions. Mr. Frothingham with- 
drew on his own motion, not because his opinions differed 
from those of his Unitarian brethren, or from any denom- 
inational standards; but because, placed as he was, his con- 
nection with the body devolved on him the duty of perform- 
ing certain denominational services, a certain amount of 
denominational work, to which he was disinclined. Others — 
who may share his views without sharing this particular dis- 
inclination may remain members of the Association and not 
be disturbed. As to Mr. Frothingham’s writing for the 
Txqurrer, he has consented to do so, much to the delight of 
most of our readers,—simply because he knows that the paper 
is entirely untrammeled and independent in its editorial 
position, not under the control of any denominational asso- 
ciation, perfectly free to advance and advocate such ideas 
and principles as seem to it best worth advocating, without 
regard to denominational consequences. It proposes to fol- 
low faithfully and studiously what shall seem to it from time 
to time to be the truest and noblest ideas, and is fully pre- 
pared to take the consequences of its quiet independence, 
No able, serious, studious man or woman shall be de- 
nied a hearing in these columns on sectarian grounds. 
The freshest, liveliest, profoundest thoughts of the noblest 
souls is what we shall persistently strive to lay before our 
readers. As to harmony of opinions, we care more for earn- 
estness and friendly candor in expressing them. It would 
be absurd in us to assume the responsibility for every opin- 
ion to which, for one reason or another, it seems worth while 
to give currency in the paper. What the editorial position 
on leading questions is our regular readers may readily 
ascertain by noticing both what we do say and what we 
abstain from saying in our unsigned editorial articles. 


—$——————— 


ONE WORD MORE. 


Tux spirited comment of the New Age on our article of 
the week before last, on the importance of having new ques- 
tions discussed by new men, calls for a word, not of reply — 
for there is no controversy between us—but of explanation. 
A certain Massachusetts Judge, famous for the judicial weight 
of his charges, used to say that the art of clear statement 
was the most necessary to an advocate; that argument was 
less effective than definition; that definition, in short, was the 
best argument; that a case clearly put was lost or won. But 
to state a case clearly, so clearly that every intelligent mind 
will apprehend it, in such lucid, unambiguous language that 
the pure idea shall alone be conveyed, is the most difficult of 
achievements. He that can do that must divest his words of 
the color given them by personal feeling and private preju- 
dice, and must so combine them that the reader will not be 
stirred in his own personal feeling or prejudice by their im- 
pact on his mind. Certainly we came far short of this, if we 
raised in our honest neighbor some of the strange thoughts 
he imputes to us. 

For instance, we never intended to suggest the idea that 
Mr. Wendell Phillips’ treatment of the labor question was a 
“miserable failure.” We did not mean to describe it as a 
failure at all, for in some respects probably it is not. No 
failure of Mr. Phillips, however complete, glaring, demon- 
strated, could be miserable. Theodore Parker used to say 
that if Mr. Phillips were to talk about peanuts his discourse 
would be edifying. Whatever he puts his manhood into is 
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dignified. Miss Dickinson’s experiment on the stage may be 
set down as, in an artistic sense, a failure, but a miserable 
failure it surely was not. She failed because she over-esti- 
mated the eapacities of the modern stage; wanted to make 
it serve uses it is not suited to; tried to make it an instru- 
ment for conveying high sentiments and heroic truths; 
because, in a word, she desired to do, under the form of 
dramatic art, what can only be done under the form of moral 
prophecy. She failed because she did not comply with the 
conditions of a profession she did not understand. Her 
failure was probably complete, but it was not contemptible. 
She pronounced judgment on the dramatic art at the same 
time that the dramatic art pronounced judgment on her. 
She was simply a noble woman out of place. 

No, what we meant to say was that the special training 
required by the “causes” of the last generation rather dis- 
qualified than qualified for the discussion of the questions 
peculiar to this age, and so much we say still. The question 
of slavery (we take that as being the most characteristic and 
the most definite) was considered—whether properly or not 
is not now in point—as a moral question wholly —a question 
involving pure issues of right and wrong. The conscience, 
not the historical or philosophical intellect, not the scientific 
or the economical sense, was arbiter in the dispute. The 
supreme requirement was moral earnestness. This stood for 
knowledge, argument, practical wisdom. Moral feeling was 
the source of mental enlightenment. The saying on all lips 
was that Love was light. The reasoner, whether physiologist, 
ethnologist, economist, historian, politician or statesman, who 
questioned the method of the enthusiast, was spoken of dis- 
respectfully, to use a mild phrase ; was classed with the 
benighted, the cold-hearted, the christless, the godless. 
Feeling was all in all. 

Can it be said that the modern industrial questions are 
susceptible of this wholesale treatment? Is the “labor ques- 
tion,’ in an intelligible sense, “the legitimate sequence of 
the slavery question?” Can the two questions be classed in 
the same moral category? Is the labor question “ essen- 
tially a question between humanity and inhumanity?” Per- 
haps the slavery question was less that than was supposed. 
Perhaps the present condition of national affairs would be 
better if the slavery question had not been so exclusively 
treated as a question between humanity and inhumanity. 


. But it was so treated, and with a good show of reason; for 


slavery was an institution, a social system, maintained by spe- 
cial laws, and fortified by specific defences of custom. The 
slaves were a distinct class on the one side; the slave hold- 
ers were a distinct class on the other side. The relations 
between them were clearly defined and their reciprocal duties 
were minutely regulated. The problem was simple. There 
were no complexities of principle. The one class claimed all 
the privileges; the other class performed all the toils. Every 
idea of hwmanity was outraged, from first to last. 

Can this be said, intelligently, of the relation between the 
capitalist and the laborer? Are the capitalists an order, an 
organized class, mutually supported and mutually in league 
to maintain their privileges against the workingmen? Are 
the workingmen a class, clearly, definitely, systematically 
kept under? Is there even a distant analogy between the 
situation of the slave and the situation of the working man ? 
If there is we fail to perceive it. 

There is a fashion of speaking of society as if it was an 
individual, a person, with definite intentions, purposes, deter- 
minations, deliberately making arrangements for its protec- 
tion. But surely this is but a figure of speech, and itis a 
very bold figure of speech. Society is not an individual, 


with an individual's singleness of aim. It is not an individ- 
ual in any sense of the word. What we call society is merely 
the sum of human conditions, to which all classes and all per- 
sons are without exception submitted. The conditions are 
changing ever from day to day; and each class is doing 
something towards the change. Capitalists and working- 
men alike are busy in modifying the “environment,” as Her- 
bert Spencer calls it. Laws are altering, usages shifting, 
relations improving, all the time. Things are never long the 
same. The perfect liberty of action characteristic of modern 
civilization everywhere secures a perpetual fluctuation and 
readjustment in the social “surroundings.” This cireum~- 
stance alone effects a complete unlikeness between the old 
world and the new world problems. I eeling playsa smaller 
part in these than it did in those. 

And now is it necessary to say—it surely is quite unneces- 
sary to say—that moral feeling has its place in the new dis- 
pensation, though not the peculiar place it held in the old. 
There is room and call for as much of sympathy, earnest- 
ness, pity, consideration of the miserable estate of the poor, 
the wretched, the defeated, as human hearts can entertain 
and human consciences can express. All we say is that this 
element of feeling, of moral sentiment and moral pur- 
pose, does not hold the /irst place, is not primary, does not 
represent intelligence, does not serve instead of ihe patient 
scrutiny of facts, the fine appreciation of conditions, the del- 
icate apprehension of causes and effects, the correct, impar- 
tial understanding of the mutual relations of interests, the 
precise valuation of the terms and factors in industrial and 
civil progress. The men therefore to whom we look for 
light on these problems are not prophets and prophetesses, 
but economists, men like David A. Wells, F. B. Sanborn, G. 
Bradford, W. G. Hammond and others who are studying by 
the best light they have the complicated conditions of 
human progress. The more humanity they possess and put 
into their work the better for all sakes. There is no reason 
why they should not put into it all the humanity that is 
needed—the warmest hearts, the most devoted wills; but 
their instrument is the calm, dispassionate, unpartisan appre- 
ciation of existing facts and relations, such as the moral 
reformer of the last generation has not been accustomed to, 
and from the nature of his training and experience is hardly 
in a condition of mind to estimate. The Clarksons and 
Wilberforces must yield to the Spencers and Bagehots if this 
business is to go successfully on. That no question is essen- 
tially a question of humanity in the sense of kindness, mer- 
ey, fraternity, brotherly love, sympathy, moral feeling ; that 
all questions are essentially economical, is the assumption of 
the clearest and deepest modern thinkers. On nv issue is 
euilt ranged on one side and goodness on the other. The 
old conception of warfare between interests is abandoned 
and in its place the idea of non-adjustment has come. Soci- 
ety is not fighting, but working its way along, and all are 
working together. ~ 


THEOLOGY AND THE TRAGEDY OF LIFE. 


In real life there is no completeness. There has never 
been a life, of which we have record, in ‘which all the inward 
forces and outward circumstances wrought together so har- 
moniously as to furnish at once the example of a perfect life 
and a perfect setting for the life. Indeed, there is among all 
the tragedies of life no one more conspicuous than that 
which follows when a good man is placed in evil circum- 
stances. From this height of the noblest tragedies we may 
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descend to that immeasurable depth of darkness where evil 
works its will both within and without the soul of a man; 
and in all the ranks between we shall find nowhere perfect 
purity matched with perfect peace. Nowhere in life do we 


find desert and condition exactly correspondent. 


The consciousness of this fact furnishes the oceasion for 
all systems of theology. The attributes of God, the nature 
of the future life, the need of atonements and the methods 
described with this fact im view. 
Every system of religion is an attempt to write the fifth act 
and final scene of the tragedy, which death cuts short before 
the forces at work in human life have adjusted themselves in 
amequilibrium of peace. 

Tt is a notable fact that while experience furnishes no 
single example of a completed tragedy, the people with one 
accord demand in fiction, in poetry and in the drama, that 
completeness which is nowhere to be found in life. They 
are not content unless the promise made in the beginning of 
so many lives be fulfilled at the end. The broken unities 
must be gathered up in one perfect whole in a final scene, 
where justice is administered with impartial hand, and the 
hero of the play, no matter through what perils he may have 
passed or what sins he may have committed, shall be pre- 
sented triumphant over all his foes, purged from all his 
weaknesses and happy in the felicitous ordering of his 


of compensation are all 


career. 

The instinct is invincible and the result must be one of 
two convictions, either that life might have been better 
arranged (for who would not have written human history 
differently if he could ?) or, that there will be given to each 
one at least a chance to emerge at list ia the light of perfect 
peace. The first conviction is at war with religion and with 
theology. 
have devised a better order of events than the actual order 
without questioning the wisdom and benevolence of the 
The second conviction 


For no one can belive that human wisdom could 


Supreme Power in the universe. 
demands for its existence the supposition of an extension of 
life and the oversight of a Divine Proyicence. 


But again a division occurs. Allreligions and systems may 
be divided into two classes according to the answer they 
furnish to the question, “ What shall be the issue of the 
tragedies of human life; is it a chance of completeness or the 
certainty of it?” We venture to say that in our day all dif- 
ferences of opinion among religious men depend upon the 
answer to this question. Settle this and other matters will 
take care of themselves. 

Those w..o affirm that all we can demand of Infinite Jus- 
tice is that before one passes out of life he shall have had a 
chance to secure future peace, object that the drama fur- 
nishes no analogy which justifies a hope that all men will 
arrive at completeness. For they say the dramatic unities 
are preserved when virtue is rewarded and wickedness pun- 
ished. All the baser lives drop out of the sympathies of 
those who watch their fortancs and go to their fate unla- 
mented. It is the hero only for whom we demand a tri- 
umphant exit. So in the universe of life the demands of 
poetic and exact justice will be satisfied when the wicked 
become entangled in their wickedness and stumble in eternal 
darkness. 

But the popular instinct does not justify the objection. 
For we consent to the destruction of the baser lives, because 
our attention is not fixed upon them. For the time they are 
simply impersonal obstacles. Let any one of them be pro- 
moted to the chief place among the actors and at once we 
demand for him that he shall be victorious at the last. 
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But those who hold that the popular demand for dramatic 
completeness in every life will be justified by the issue, base 
their belief upon what they think to be a fact. They say 
that if all the influences which conspire to make an evi] man 
be what he is were known it would appear that no bad man 
can possibly have had what can be called a fair chance to 
settle his affairs for eternity, else he could not be what he is; 
that it is not possible for any intelligent being, in full view 
of the tremendous issues at stake, to make the fatal choice. 
They hold, moreover, that an exhibition of his real condition, 
and a display of the illusions which control him would so 
move their sympathies that all right-minded people would 
ery out ‘against any conclusion of the tragedy of his life 
which should make the successful issue an everlasting impos- 
sibility. 

In corroboration of this view they believe that a large and 
increasing number of intelligent and conscientious men and 
women who do not believe in any form of theology are 
driven from such belief by the impossibility of finding any 
completeness in this life, coupled with the doubt as to any 
certainty of itin another. Such skeptics as these simply illus- 
trate the popular demand for unity, and they disbelieve 
because they cannot find any clear evidence of it. 

So simple as this seems to us to be, it is the question which 
underlies the whole tangle of theological metaphysics. Aside 
from a speculative curiosity, which isin no wise religious, the 
interest of all theological controversies centres in the one 
question, “Shall each human life furnish an example of 
dramatie unity, or can the unity of the universal plan be 
preserved and poetic justice be satisfied by the sacrifice of 
individuals in the consummation of all things?” 

Special doctrines concerning the Trinity, the atonement, 
the nature of man, the inspiration of the Bible, the methods 
of retribution, and the total meaning of the Gospel draw all 
their vitality from their supposed fitness to add something to 
the solution of this problem. To us it seems easier for the 
unlearned to settle the main question on its merits than to 
travel through the endless round of speculations which are 
supposed to assist in the solution. We believe that if the 
popular instinct could clear itself of all impediment there 
would soon be substantial unanimity on questions of vital 
importance. 

That the popular instinct does not wholly trust itself to 
make the universal application of the principle of dramatic ~ 


unity, which all men are drawn to make in regard to those 


in whom they have special interest js, perhaps, owing to the 


fact that stress enough has never yet been laid upon the 
fact that adequate penalties for all human, iniquity are pro- 
vided in the necessary retributions which follow sin. When 
one sees that upon the stage of a single human soul the 
hero is the immortal part—the man-strugeling with base 
passions and evil tendencies, and that as he struggles, and 
they plot and work injury, he conquers while they are slain; 
and that he gets his victory only when all opposing elements 
are beaten down by invincible justice, and that suffering 
adequate to wrong doing is endured, then the sympathies 
and the reason are enlisted on behalf of this immortal part, 
entangled in such pitiable woes and assaulted by such des- 
perate iniquities, and we see that for him justice will not be 
done unless he comes out of the conflict perfected and 
redeemed. 

There is no rose-water optimism or lavender liberalism in 
such a conception of the meaning of human tragedy; and we 
believe that when it is fairly comprehended the popular in- 
stinct will gladly accept it as the revelation which justifies 
and completes the hope of humanity. 
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HAS MR. MOODY FATLED IN BOSTON ? 


Now ruar the Tabernacle meetings are practically closed for 
the season, a review of the results of the revivalists’ work in Bos- 
ton, if these results could be readily grasped, might not be in- 
appropriate. The difficulty of such a task, however, is evident. 
One might well shrink from pursuing the close and detailed 
analysis to which it would inevitably lead. The superficial 
results of the movement are easily seen; its deeper and more 
important results are less clearly visible. From their lack 
of visibility, we might be led to doubt their existence alto- 
gether. It would be unwise to make such a sweeping 
denial. Because there is much froth in the glass, we need 
not deny that there is something nutritious at the bottom if 
we could but reach it. On the other hand, friends and advo- 
cates of the movement need to guard against the temptation 
to determine the value of the work, simply by the heat which 
was absorbed in effecting it. The little boy who wanted his 
mother to take the milk off from the fire when it was boiling 
over because there was “a good deal of it,” found, when it 
had settled down, that there was no more milk than before, 
perhaps a little less. Very possibly we shall find in the rapid 
subsidence of enthusiasm at the Tabernacle, that the amount 
of pure and undefiled Jamesonian religion is not measurably 
greater than before, and the question will arise whether it 
has been improved by the cooking. The temptation to judge 
the success of the revival by its immediate superficial results 
is the greater because the revivalists themselves make these 
results so prominent. In connection with the system of fur- 
naces and retorts which the movement has displayed, the 
evangelists have not neglected to provide a meter whose dial- 
plate is supposed to indicate the pressure and consumption 
of the religious supply, though it tells nothing whatever of 
its quality, no more than the Centennial turn-stiles recorded 
the character or nationality of the people they registered. 
The Tabernacle meter is in the inquiry-room. Its records 
and revelations, transferred from time to time to Mr. Moody’s 
reputed “ book of converts,” cannot be trusted to report the 
permanent good which the revival may have effected. Any 
one who has had a practical and personal experience with 
revival movements knows how fallacious such a test is. 
Counting young converts is like trying to predict the amount 
of good fruit on a tree by counting its blossoms. The blos- 
soms are apt to fall off before they are set, and there are 
many Vicissitudes between Spring-time and harvest. Of half 
a dozen young converts who joined the Baptist church, during 
areévival, at the same time with the writer, one became a con- 
firmed drunkard, another was soon expelled for attending 
the theatre, a third became a defaulter to the amount of 
thirty thousand dollars, a fourth was guilty of a crime against 
society, and the other two, with a host of others whose per- 
sonal career he less closely watched, became open, confessed 
backsliders. Of three young men who started at the same 
time to study for the ministry, one died in the gutter, 
the second was charged with bigamy and fled the couniry in 
a whaler, and the third, who can hardly think of these early 
days without a tear, became a Unitarian, a change which 
some of the Meionaon clergy may regard as worse than all the 
rest. Yet these converts were considered at the time as pre- 
senting the most positive evidence of a “ genuine hope.” 

Eyen if, against all reason and experience, we presume the 
genuineness of all the converts made at the Tabernacle, the 
sense of failure is by no means removed. When we remem- 
ber the great amount of preparation that was made for the 
movement, the way in which it was heralded, the vast au- 
diences which, from various motives, came under its influence, 


it must be confessed that the meagre display of results is 
strikingly inadequate to the efforts put forth. When we see 
a great boiler, we expect a great deal of steam; when we see a 
great Corliss engine we expect a good deal of power. And there 
is a manifest disproportion of means and results if we find 
the Corliss engine expending its vast energies in driving a 
sewing machine. Although the evangelists may freely 
declare that they would feel compensated by gaining one 
single soul, yet we cannot be oblivious to the fact that they 
have not done in Boston what they were expected to do, and 
what with their vast machinery they should have been able 
to do. Any wise student of mechanics who views these 
inadequate results is at once impelled to ask whether there 
was not some serious defect in the machinery or some un- 
usual difficulty in the material. 

There are now good reasons to believe that some of the 
most prominent leaders in the revival movement are suffer- 
ing from their sense of failure; that they are conscious not 
only of having failed to do what the Christian public ex- 
pected, but that they have failed.to accomplish what they 
expected to achieve themselves. A conspicuous leader in the 
revival confessed but a few days ago that the evangelists had 
not done much in Boston. “The Orthodox churches here,” 
said he, “are too dead and alive to accomplish much.” But 
he claimed that they had done a good deal for New England. 
Yet this effort was not aimed directly at New England; it 
was aimed at Boston. According to all rules of markman- 
ship a man who fires at one target and hits another is cred- 
ited with a “miss.” If we carefully compare the definite 
aim of the evangelists with the definite results we shall be 
obliged to make a similar record; and while we are thankful 
for any collateral good which may have accompanied this 
effort, we can contemplate the general failure with less regret 
than if their predominant aim had been a broader and a 
deeper one. 

But more important than the private confessions of some 
of their prominent leaders were the unlooked-for disclosures 
made last Monday at the Meionaon meeting. The tone of 
the meeting was that of alarm rather than that. of victory. 
Ministers and laymen begged that Mr. Moody might come 
back again to carry on the work, and depicted the dangers 
of its abandonment. Mr. Cook ponderously joined in the ap- 
peal. An open attack was made on Unitarianism and alarm 
was expressed at its encroachments. The council was a 
council of war. A panic seemed to seize the revival leaders 
and perhaps led them to say things which, in more assured 
moments of Christian self-possession, they would not have 
said at all. Itis hard to see why Boston rather than New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn or Chicago should be honored 
with a second visit if the evangelists had accomplished here 
all they had expected. Whatever confidence the meeting 
might have had in the ultimate success of the revivalist, it 
was evidently the feeling that the battle was not yet won. 
Mr. Moody, in his bitter attack on the Young Men’s Christian 
Union—an attack to which I have no intention of replying— 
made the same unexpected and perhaps unintentional con- 
fession of failure. Judging from his animus towards the 
Union, nothing would have given him more pleasure or haye 
been regarded as a more positive token of success than to . 
have crippled or demolished this institution. He confesses 
with sorrow its growing strength; and he made a like com- 
ment on the result of his own work in Chicago, when ‘he 
spoke of the strength of the Union there, which is such a 
noble monument to the energy and zeal of our excellent 
brother Wendte. If we accept the implied criterion of Mr. 
Moody and judge the success of the revival movement by its 
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success in opposing Liberal Christianity, we may pronounce 
the Tabernacle work a greater failure than ever. The but- | 
tresses of the Liberal faith have not been even jarred. The 
Tabernacle gales have no more affected it than they have 
disturbed the light on Minot’s ledge, which in spite of wind 
and storm, sends its calm and guiding rays far into the sea. 
On the contrary we might have expected that one of the 
legitimate results of a revival in a city of such liberal tenden- 
cies as Boston would have been to help the Unitarian cause 
The Unitarians have no doubt given Mr. Moody a fair hear- 
ing, but the general experience is that of a lady who, after 
attending one of the meeting, said, “I feel myself a stronger 
Unitarian than ever.” ‘The effect of the renewed discussion 
of religious topics has been to draw new listeners to Unita- 
tarian audiences. This has been done through no wiles or 
snares, but as the legitimate reaction from the revival in- 
fluence. A new Unitarian church has been organized in 
Boston since the revivalists came, and if the observations of 
so sagacious a student as Mr. Moody are to be trusted, Uni- 
tarians should take heart. 

As to the quality of Mr. Moody’s effort, if we may judge 
of it by the spirit which he himself displayed in his unkind 
attack upon the Union, we cannot regret that it has not been 
more successful. We might truly say that if such a spirit is 
its legitimate fruit we are not sorry that Unitarians prefer to 
plant and reap in other fields. But let us beware of judging 
the whole army by its general, or even judging Mr. Moody’s 
prevalent spirit by the petulant irritation and disappoint- 
ment which he displayed on this occasion. 


Must we then regard the revival in Boston as a total fail- 
ure? By no means. We may value it for its collateral 
results, even though these results are unwelcome to the 
evangelists and did not form a part of the original plan. 
Not to mention its Christianizing and, we could hope, per- 
manent effect upon railroad tariffs, reducing them one-half, 
so that people all over New England and even in Canada 
have been able to make cheap and inexpensive excursions to 
Boston, a more serious and perhaps the most valuable spirit- 
ual result of the revival has been to awaken discussion and 
stimulate religious thought. And yet this very religious 
thought is opposed to the predominant aim of the revivalists, 
and is one of the greatest drawbacks to their success. The 
old medieval theology only keeps when it is hermetically 
sealed; once open it to the free air of discussion and it spoils 
very soon. Joseph Cook, digging in the ancient theological 
cemeteries and bringing to the light the bones of by-gone 
dogmas, is taking the surest way to prove their utter lifeless- 
ness. Questioning the epitaphs, we might have doubted 
that some of them were dead; but when Mr. Cook brings for- 
ward their dry bones the proof is conclusive, and not even 
the varnish of his gaudy rhetoric can keep the ghastly 
remains from swift and final decay. The best way to make 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Moody useful is to let them go on, and 
welcome and improve the breezes of discussion which they 
unwillingly evoke. : 

Of one thing we may be sure: that neither these nor other 
champions can ever stay the progress of religious thought, 
which is leavening all the churches, and which finds some of 
its most valiant exponents among those who fight within the 
old lines. Revival or no revival, the fermentation will go on. 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Cook could sooner join hands and dam 
Niagara than they could dam the tide of liberalism which 
has quenched the sulphurous fires of the monkish hell and is 
washing out the scarlet paganism from the creeds of Chris- 
tendom. ei at 

DorcuEsTER, 


THE PROPOSED MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tus undertaking, about which some natural differences 
of opinion have existed, is now, we understand, to be tested 
by a trial meeting to be held at Springfield, Mass., on 
Oct. 8th—13th. It is to be open to all comers; the 
meetings are to be public, and while ministers only are 
specially invited and alone eligible to membership or to 
expect private hospitality from the generous citizens of 
Springfield, laymen and attendants of both sexes will be wel- 
come as listeners to the lectures and debates. It is thought 
that the seriousness of the subjects to be considered will be 
a sufficient fence to any attendance of mere curiosity, with- 
out any rules of exclusion. The movers in the matter have 
been compelled to make their own selection of lecturers for 
the first meeting and to make their own rules, but the con- 
duct of future meetings and indeed the constitution of the 
Institute, if it is to exist, will be entirely in the hands of 
those who present themselves for membership at Spring- 
field. They will appoint their own officers, adopt their own 
rules, and select their own lecturers for all future meetings. 

We understand that lectures are promised for the opening 
course by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, Dr. Hill, 
of Portland, Prof. Draper, of the New York University, Rev. 
Messrs. Alger, Tiffany, Hall, Calthrop and Hale; and expect- 
ed from Rev. Drs. Hedge and J. F. Clarke, George Ellis and 
Rey. Mr. Savage, who have been invited, but whose positive 
acceptance has not yet been received. The discussions of 
the lectures will be open to all the members, although indi- 
viduals may be invited to lead off. This is, we hear, as yet 
an open question. 

Three evenings will be devoted to public worship, and 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, Rev. Charles G. Ames and Rev. W. H. Chan- 
ning have been invited to preach on these occasions. 

The opening service of worship and preaching will take 
place Monday evening, Oct. 8th, at 73 P. M. Rey. A. D. Mayo 
will have the conduct of a series of early morning meetings 
of a devotional kind, and will invite his own assistants. The 
members of his congregation have exhibited much enthu- 
siasm and a great spirit of hospitality in regard to the pro- 
posed meeting in their town and church. The building, so 
beautiful in itself, is admirably adapted to the occasion by 
its manifold accommodations. The town is central and con- 
venient of access, and the season chosen especially attractive 
in the beautiful Connecticut valley. All the auspices of “the 
Ministers’ Institute” seem to be favorable. We wish it all 
success. Further particulars will be given as the time 
approaches. 


~ SONGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN. 


Cuvuros music may be classed according to the sentiment 
expressed. The character of the song should determine the 
quality of the music. Poetry and music are happily united 
in the mind, music appealing to the thoughts through the 
emotions, while poetry touches the affections through the 
expression of thought. The extremes of sentiment found in 
hymns suggest the extremes of musical expression. Take a 
song often sung—‘< Come to Jesus ”_which runs thus:— 

* Come to Jesus, come to Jesus ; 
Come to Jesus just now. 


Just now, come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus, just now.” 


Can a jingle of tones fitted to express that sentiment be called 
sacred music ? 
Go to Dr. Watts for the other extreme— 


“« Far in the deep, where darkness dwells, 
The Jand of horror and despair, 
Justice has built a dismal hell, 
And laid her stores of vengeance there, 
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“ Eternal plagues and heavy chains, 
Tormenting racks and fiery coals, 
And darts to inflict immortal pains, 
Dipped in the blood of dammed souls, 


“*Tempests of angry fire shall roll 
To blast the rebel worm, 
And beat upon his naked soul 

In an eternal storm.” 
Who will write music appropriate to such sentiments? It 
almost makes one wicked to read the words, and one so im- 
bued with their spirit as to put the emotions into music must 
be an arch-fiend, and he who could sing such music with the 
spirit would be prepared to curse his fellowmen. ‘To express 
the horror, despair, vengeance, plagues, clanking chains, 
rack, and fiery coals, and tempests beating in an eternal 
storm, would require a combination of sounds too terrible 
and awful to be described. ; 

The direct tendency of music is to excite in the hearer the 
emotions expressed; hence if the music appeals to’ the pure 
emotions, the effect will be purifying; but music may also be 
gross, and the very combination of tones may appeal to the 
baser instincts. Having seen the relation of music to song, 
we are prepared to treat more especially of the vicious songs 
often given to young persons. Let us first refer to those 
songs which treat of sin and its consequences, which are just 
now introduced into Sunday schools in the popular airs of 
the Bliss and Sankey song book. 

The New Covenant, Chicago, March 22, 1877, had a dis- 
criminating article on this subject, and after praising several 
of the songs, added: “ But indiscriminately mingled with 
them are the wretchedest doggerel, the most puerile trash, 
both in style and substance, and the wickedest sentiments.” 
Such songs are vicious, both in style and in the doctrine in- 
eulcated. Did the writer make good his assertions. We 
answer yes. He showed that the child is taught that “ Sal- 
vation full and free” came by the suffering of Jesus, while 
still all are subject to “endless torment;” “The blood hath 
been shed, the price hath been paid,” and yet God “ will col- 
lect the debt a second time;” that “Jesus paid it all,” and 
yet the Almighty Creditor having secured his pound of flesh 
in the death of Christ, demands the torment of the sinner in 
addition; that 


“Tho act is passed that freed us, 
And naught to do remains.” 


The writer adds: “ Indeed, this idea that there is nothing for 
the sinner to do, is the immoral sentiment that runs like a 
stream of poison through the book, expressed most fully in 
these wicked lines— 
“ Nothing either great or small, 
Nothing, sinners, no; 
Jesus did it,—did it all, 
Long, long ago. 


** Weary, weary, burdened one, 
Wherefore toil you so? 
Cease your doing; all was done 
Long long ago. 


«Till to Jesus’ work you cling 
By a simple faith, 
Doing is a deadly thing ; 
Doing ends in death.” 
He might have added this also from hymn 80— 
“Tt is not thy tears of repentance and prayers, 
But the blood that atones for the soul; 
On him, then, who shed it, thou mayest at once 
Thy weight of iniquities roll.” 
This is rightly described as the “abominable theology of a 
blood-thirsty God,” whose wrath was slaked by the blood of 
his son, “and nowif the sinner will have it so he can go into 
heaven with no effort of his own.” 

Perhaps the hymn called “Substitution” expresses the 
whole doctrine in its most vicious form, as you will see in the 
3d and 5th verses— 

“ Jehovah lifted up His rod— 
O Christ, it fell on Thee! 
Thou wast sore stricken of thy God; 
There’s not one stroke for me. 


** Jehovah bade his sword awake— 
O Christ, it woke ’gainst Thee! 
Thy blood the flaming blade must slake ; 
Thy heart its sheath must be.” 


_Do we not all ask, “Can heathenism match that infamous 


sentiment. And this is called the Gospel! It is a vile 
nightmare of the soul, that ought to be banished te the limbo 
of heathen atrocities, to be ranked chief of all the blasphem- 


ous falsehoods that ever were conjured out of the realm of 
darkness.” 

One part of the moral discipline in the public school is, in 
the fact that each pupil is taught to bear his own burden and 
shirk no responsibility or duty. If he cheats or steals from 
others he must bear his own load of shame and guilt. “But 
his conscience is wholly released when he goes into the Sun- 
day school room and sings in the songs of Jesus— 

* Our load was laid on Thee, 
Dids’t bear it all for me; 
That victim led, thy blood was shed, 
Now there’s no load for me.” 
Supposing this is understood as it is taught, where is the 
teaching more fitted to utterly demoralize and overthrow the 
barriers Lo vice and selfishness ? 

All these varied expressions of the way of salvation when 
reduced to a plain moral problem amount to about the fol- 
lowing: Salvation is bought by Jesus for all mankind; it is 
a free gift to all; and still all owe a debt for it which they 
can never pay, and but a few will ever reap the benefit of the 
purchase. It is free and it is not free. It is paid for by 
blood, and still it does not come to all. In direct opposition 
to this doctrine the debt of disobedience is paid by each one 
just as it would have been if Jesus had not paid the debt. 
As a fact retribution is the same as ever. Songs full of such 
doctrines are vicious for children. . Should they, under any 
circumstances be tolerated in public schools which are sup- 
posed to be non-sectarian ? 

We quote the following from the New Covenant with thanks 
for its appreciation. “The Moody and Sankey songs are not 
only like the lice and frogs of Egypt in being disagreeable 
and offensive, and also in getting into the very bed-chambers 
and kneading-troughs, but they find another place where the 
ancient vermin could never go—the common schools, where 
nothing sectarian has any right. But the good sense of the 
American people will not long permit such desecration, and 
in this direction the city of Davenport, Iowa, sets a good 
example. Of course professed Christians who believe 
in the barbarous doctrines of those songs have a perfect 
right to sing them in their own churches and homes, but the 
common school is too sacred a place for them. 

In this discussion we have no desire to clip the wings of 
the imagination as seen in highly figurative speech. We 
like the hymn— | 

*“Rise, my soul. and stretch thy wings— 
Thy better portion trace,” ete. 
But when the average worshipper sings of “pearly gates” 
and “streets of shining gold,” the correspondence to spirit- 
ual things is not always kept inmind. Grown-up Christians 
have rather sensuous conceptions of heaven, where they ex- 
pect to 
“Sit and sing themselves away 
Tn everlasting bliss.” 

Think of yourself as passing through the gradual transform- 
ation! Why, then, have the absurd expression ? 

But come to the children. Jn the public school the imag- 
ination is directed to objects which have a foundation in 
reality, to birds and flowers, to truth and honor, to good 
resolutions, but a large part of the Sunday songs relate 
exclusively to the future world, and the child is introduced 
to the fields of glory, the voice of angels, jasper seas and gol- 
den shores, which have a glitter for him, and the little pin- 
ionless creature bursts forth into the rapturous song— 


*T want to be an angel 
And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A harp within my hand.” 


He is not perfectly thoughtless, and may be made joyous by 
the hope, or his rude home may seem dreary in contrast with 
the vision of angel land. Cloudless skies mean a barren soil 
on the earth, and why not in heaven? Why not make 
heaven the reproduction of the joys we have here, and leave 
out the harps and crowns, which are not associated with the 
best things of this life? Would it not be well to have the 
shining shore on this side of the river, and instead of sing- 
D — 
ms) © Our King says some, and there’s our home,” 
why not sing of the earthly home as the shelter from the 
rudest tempests of sorrow ? 

We believe in fairy tales which gladden and delight, but 
the more they are rooted in the possible and the probable 
the better. Isit not so? Why not, then, make the child’s 
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heaven the perfection of the happy home, where all are saved 
by love and obedience? Mr. Hale’s word for religion is the 
true one, especially his looking outward and notin ward, when 
looking upward and forward. Songs that are morbidly 
introspective du not educate for the real duties of life to 
which youth come too suddenly. What does a boy eight 
years old know of life as a pilgrimage ! Why then sing this 
song— 
e “Tm a pilgrim, pilgrim on the road, 

Little pilgrim on the road 

To the city of our God; 

I have left the way of sin 


That I have long wandered in, 
And am pressing towards the land, the land of glory.” 


In ninety-nine cases in a hundred that way of sin is wholly 
undefined; it is as mythical as the Garden of Eden. The 
reality is not seen. Is not the land of glory supposed to be 
something bestowed which is not won? Is the estate of a 
true*manhood its equivalent in the minds of any boy accus- 
tomed to sing it? The associations all ought to rise from the 
beauty of earth to that of heaven, and the angels of the home 
meet in the other home, and not where 


«© White robed angels are singing 
Eyer round the bright throne.” 


In the better days on the earth there will be “ Rest for the 
weary, on this side of Jordan, in Fiden fields of life;’ there 
will be a tree of life blooming on this side of the river, and 
a crown to wear in this world. Why be always teaching the 
children that— 


“¢ We shall see the tree of heaven 
And the leaves of healing balm ; 
And shall hear the angels singing 
Hallelujah to the Lamb!” 


If we have no house-God, we certainly can have angels 
around the hearth. Why “Beautiful Zion built on high,” 
and not here to-day? Why not “ Beautiful crown on every 
brow,” here and now? Why not “Beautiful robes the ran- 
somed wear,” in the homes where salvation is real? 


“We shall meet and cast the anchor 
By the fair celestial shore.” 


We can imagine when it would be beautiful to sing just that 
sentiment, but our work with children is to teach them how 
to be good sailors, how to lift anchor at the old homestead 
and sail into the broad sea of life. We don’t say to the son 
just going out into the world, “ Pull for the shore,” on the 
first appearance of a storm, but we teach him that there is 
safety in deep water, and “ Keep from the shore.” 

Looking through an average Sunday school song-book, 
we are surprised how many songs treat of the “ Beautiful 
mansions,” “ Beyond the River.” It makes me feel dreary 
and gad to read those songs, especially when it seems to me 
that many of them inculcate selfish motives to gain heaven. 
Visions of the good and beautiful we would have, and hopes 
that reach beyond this life; “great hopes for great souls;” 
but this life is real and earnest, and we should dignify it, 
ennoble it, bring heaven into it, and make this worldliness 
the condition and type of that which is to come. 

8. 8. Hunrina. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HENRY CONDIT BARRELL, M. D., OF SPRING- 
FIELD, ILL. 


We hardly know when we were more startled, than by the an- 
nouncement of the sudden death of this most excellent and al- 
ready eminent young physician. He was the oldest child of George 
and Ann Barrell, early and for many years highly esteemed and 
beloved members of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, where 
they still have a warm place in many hearts. When they removed 
to Springfield, a few years before our civil war, this son was a 
bright and promising lad; and left behind him the remembrance ot 
an exemplary member of our Sunday-school and the sharer of warm 
friendships among his classmates. He early gave himself to medi- 
cal studies and in 1861 received the degree of M. D. from the Rush 
Medical College of Chicago. The war breaking out in the same 
year, he at once was placed on the medical staff of the 7th Illinois 
Infantry; in August of that year was transferred as Asst. Surgeon 
to the 27th, and soon made Surgeon of the 38th Illinois. By and 
by, so creditable had been his services that he was detailed and 
made Medical Purveyor on the staff of Gen. Geo. H. Thomas; and 


when the war ended, he was Medical Director of the Military De- 
partment of Texas. Eyer ambitious in his profession, he came to 
this city soon after being mustered out of the army, and pursued 
his studies under the eminent Dr. Jas. R. Wood, and secured the 
friendship of Prof. Wood of the Bellevue Hospital College, where 
he also was a close attendant and a graduate. Returning to Spring- 
field, he was partner of Dr. Lord until about two years ago, when 
he opened in that city his own office. He drew to himself at once 
a large and rapidly increasing practice, and both as a physician 
and a surgeon and especially the latter, had, for one so young, at 
the time of his death acquired a remarkable reputation for pro- 
fessional fidelity, accurate and ample knowledge, and great skill. 
He was esteemed one of the ablest practitioners in the city and 
neighborhood where he died; and was more than once invited and 
urged to remove to the wider ficld of Chicago. A large meeting of 
his medical brethren of Sangamon county attested by public action 
their respect for his memory and their great loss; while the com- 
munity among whom he was so well known and beloved, seem 
to have felt his departure as a public calamity. 

By nature he was a man of ready sympathies, of a warm and af- 
fectionate temper, and alive and quick to every generous impulse. 
His early training was in a genial and Christian home, and under 
the influences of our large and generous faith. As a son and a 
brother, he was all that a son and a brother should be; and the 
very light and joy of the household. Nobly did he meet and share 
the reverses which came upon his father in late life after the war, 
even to securing every dollar of his indebtedness, and but a few 
days before his death paying his last note, with the exulting re- 
mark to his mother: ‘‘ Now we are on solid ground again, and 
father’s troubles are over!’ Ah, little did he or they think at that 
—to him and them happy—hour, while he was in seemingly full 
and robust health, with this good work accomplished, and a great 
career of professional success and honor still apparently before 
him, that a trouble vastly heavier than any they had been called to 
bear was in so near a future !—when without a parting word, his 
lifeless body should be brought to them from the office to which he 
had put just returned from a professional eall, only to die almost 
on the instant! But so our Heavenly Father willed. Dr. Barrell 
reached his office about 3 Pp. M., on Saturday, the 20th ult., in in- 
tense pain in the chest. The distress rapidly increased, and before 
medical aid could be had, the spirit had fled. At the age of only 
thirty-five years and eight months, and in the full vigor of health, 
with a splendidly developed physique, he had fallen under a severe 
and sudden attack of embolism, or arterial obstruction. 

He was not a man of professions, but his religion was a thing of 
profound principle and a great realily. He was what he seemed. 
His true character was transparent to all who knew him. In his 
chosen walk in life, he was eminently the friend of the poor and 
lowly, and multitudes of them rise up to bless him. The very 
“yroughs” found him, when victims of their savage quarrels, ready 
at hand to treat their wounds and bruises. A notorious gambler— 
but, except for his mad passion for play, of generous temper—on 
hearing of his being stricken down, could not be kept from his 
presence and wept aloud like a child. Refined and cultivated 


nevertheless in his tastes, he was the delightful companion and 


welcomed to the best society. He bound friends of the choicest 
sort with hooks of steel to his heart; and the nearest of kin mourn 
one whose place they rightly feel can never be filled. What a 
blessed thought for them, for all of us, that this life so suddenly 
closed on earth, is in reality only begun; and that before that 
spirit so intent on what was worthy and good here, so well and 
richly prepared, is already opened a glorious and boundless career. 
Nor to them lost; separated only for a brief time; gone before— 
but not gone forever ! F. A. F. 


ee 


Upon the unsteady flower that rocks in the breeze the bee makes 
her perch, and gathers her hone’; thus man enjoys the fleeting 
things of earthly life while all thing» rock under his feet.—AUER- 
BACH. 


NATURE has written upon the flowers that sweeten the air, upon 
the breeze that rocks the flower upon its stem, upon the raindrops 
that swell the mighty river, upon the dew-drops that refresh the 
smallest sprig of moss that rears its head in the desert, upon the 
ocean that rocks every swimmer in the channel, upon every pen- 
cilled shell that sleeps in the caverns of the deep, as well as upon 
the mighty sun which warms and cheers the millions of creatures 
that live in its light—upon all is written, ‘‘None of us liveth to 
himself.” —SawYER. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. ~ 


Iris encouraging to notice in our day that many of the 
best writers on religion are laymen, and a few of ‘the best 
writers on politics are clergymen. We are satisfied that 
theology is advancing more under lay influences than under 
clerical, and we are half tempted to think that until the 
clergy become active participants in politics and contribu- 
tors to the formation of correct political ethics, we shall con- 
tinue to experience most of the present evils. The- unparti- 
san position which judicious ministers are forced to hold gives 
them the right and imposes the duty to consider with breadth 
and candor what is evil in the general temper and spirit of 
national politics. And when they speak it is usually because 
the stones would ery out if they did not. When bad politics 
is making bad people and bad people bad politics, clergymen 
find the corruptions of party spirit and the abuses of politi- 
cal power are paralyzing their spiritual influence, and doing 
more to depraye the community than they can do by any 
direct teachings to elevate and save it. Then they are rightly 
disposed to drop the ministerial gown and put on the citi- 
zens toga! God’s battle-ground is changed from the church 
to the forum—the faithful citizen is the truest minister; and 
no department of morals is now so urgently in need of atten- 
tion from patriots, be they ministers of religion or laymen, 
as that which touches political duties. 

Jt is saddening to read this excellent tract of 118 pages, 
setting forth the terrible demoralization of our politics since 
General Jackson’s day—from the adoption of the fatal maxim 
which Marcy has the eternal discredit of having first applied 
to our party politics—“To the victors belong the spoils.” 
The first forty years of our national government saw scarcely 
any removals from office on party grounds. Washington 
removed 9, and in every case for cause; Jefferson 42 in eight 
years; Madison in his double term only 5; Monroe 9; J. Q. 
Adams 2. General Jackson during his first year removed 
230 officers, and during his first term some 2,000 removals 
and appointments had been made! This tells the whole 
story! Since his day, and by both parties, a political cam- 
paign hes been chiefly animated by a thirst for offices, and its 
success has been attended with a general and sweeping re- 
moval of political opponents. Then every civil officer has 
been made, almost by necessity, an active party politician, 
and every active party politician has considered his claims to 
office measured by his zeal in promoting the party campaign. 
Office, thus made a reward for party service, has not been 
filled by competency for its special duties; and as all expe- 
rience proves the dirtiest politicians to be the most useful in 
gaining votes and conducting primaries—small oftice-holders 
have sunk into a class of despised people, with a sort of 
license to turn their posts into party sentry-boxes for the 
party and themselves. Good men have fled from the pri- 
mary meetings, refusing to be competitors for offices, where 
the qualifications were unscrupulousness and rowdyism. 
The standard even of the highest office-holders—President, 
Cabinet, Senators—has declined, and the honest and worthy 
portion of the American people have found themselves at 
last in the hands of a machine called party, run like a fire- 
engine by wild boys and new-fledged citizens, and not hesi- 
tating to run over the scruples and the desires of the Ameri- 
can heart. 

Rey. Dr. Prentiss, in his tract, carefully examines the 


*Our National Bane, or, The Dry Rot in American [olitics. A tract for the times, 
touching civilservice reform. By George L. Prentiss. Randolph & Co., 909 Broadway. 


whole history of this decline in our civil service. He had a 
right to do it, for his famous brother, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, S. S. Prentiss, shows his stock to be that of states- 
manship and patriotic devotion; and he writes, though with 
the high tone that becomes his profession and his character, 
with competent political knowlege and with judicial care. 
There is nothing extravagant in this calm but earnest pamph- 
let. It is work that any statesman might be proud to have 
done. It is not sentimental bewailing, nor abuse of party, 
a necessary instrument in representative governments, nor a 
vain reaching after what is impossible. It shows carefully 
and by undeniable argument what the sources and the current 
of our political corruption have been, and places “the spoils 
system ” at the head. It exhibits the perils of the false inter- 
pretation of the Constitution which allows the President to 
remove officers without the consent of the Senate, and thus 
places an enormous patronage in his tempted hands. It shows 
the equally bad working of the law limiting all offices to a 
duration of four years, without regard to conduct. It shows 
the evils of the distribution of patronage among Senators and 
Representatives, asif they were rights and perquisites of their 
stations. The end has been that politics has become a 
trade main driven by disreputable persons. The Senate has 
become more or less a place where aspirants to the Presidency 
bid against each other for the support of hungry place- 
seekers; the House an arena of jobs in which lobbyists with 
heavy purses carry measures that have the plunder of the 
public, not its advantage, for their end and inspiration. For 
some years a large portion of its energy and time have been 
expended in examining charges of bribery and corruption 
against its own members. 

Mr. Prentiss might have strengthened his argument if he 
had had time to examine the glorious success of civil service 
reform in Great Britain. There is no question that thirty 
years ago the civil service of England was as corrupt as our 
own. It has been reformed to the very bottom. There is 
nothing impracticable in reforming our civil service. Indeed 
it is now the first duty which all good citizens owe their 
country. If we do not reform it altogether, it willreform us 
into a military government and a regal one, and all good 
citizens would welcome, in ten years more of American poli- 
tics such as the last twenty years have been, a despotism! 
Better give up half our liberties to save the rest than lose 
the whole by the operation of a machine that disgusts our 
hearts and consciences and ruins our fortunes. 

We are glad to know that an association for encouraging 
civil service reform is just inaugurated, the main object of 
which will be to spread trustworthy information of their 
perils and safeguards, what threatens and what is to be 
looked to with hope, before the American people, without 
any bias from party. The new President and his Cabinet 
manifestly favorable to a true civil service reform; but they 
cannot carry it through without the help of a greatly aroused 
public sentiment in its favor. The public sentiment is still 
fearfully choked by party passion and party machinery and 
a miserable crew of professional party leaders. They suc- 
ceed in enabling the worst, most ignorant and most incapa- 
ble portion of our voting population to govern the intelli- 
gence, public spirit and worth of the nation. A coarse bully 
in a primary meeting has the influence of a hundred sober, 
instructed citizens, who won’t descend to such an arena, and 
the men who direct cr pay the bullies, carry the local elec- 
tions and govern the policy of the Government by the spoils 
system. They have succeeded in convincing some otherwise 
respectable citizens that this is the only way to govern a 
democracy, to humor its folly, bribe its eupidity and place its 
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popular and eligible favorites in power and place! This is 
the style of government to which we are committed, if civil 
service reform is pronounced impossible and a whim of over- 
nice moralists and people who don’t understand practical 
politics. Our great newspapers are only half in earnest in 
this reform. Our old politicians—the best of them—are not 
converted to it. It remains for sober, thinking citizens to 
take it up as their first and most imperative duty, with no 
thought of failure in them, but a profound purpose to carry 
it through at al] costs to party and to popular prejudices. 
Let Dr. Prentiss’s pamphlet be widely disseminated; and let 
others follow it from men as well entitled to be heard, of 
whom we have not too many. H. W. B. 
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Last Essays oN CHURCH AND RELIGION. By Matthew Arnold. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 

With this volume Mr. Matthew Arnold atter having accomplished 
some of the most valuable and effective work of his generation, de- 
sires to take his leave of exegesis and polemics. Whether he will 
be able to resist the temptation to re-enter the field during a con- 
test which must continue active for a long time to come, we are in- 
clined to doubt. Should this prove really his last volley, he will 
yet have left a record which few men might not be glad to equal, 
and by which both those whg agree with and those who differ from 
him can hardly fail to profit. 

This volume contains first a preface devoted to a statement of the 
reasons which haye induced him to labor in the present field, which 
were in brief the conviction that Christianity is in accord with nat- 
ural truth, and is needed for the proper development of humanity, 
but that ‘the religion of tradition, Catholic or Protestant, is un- 
sound and untenable,” and that in order that Christianity may live 
it must be relieved of the heavy load of untruth with which mis- 
conception and tradition have burdened it. To this follow four 
chapters. The first: ‘©A Psychological Parallel,” is designed to 
meet the claims of those Bibliolators, who Say, “Take me ina 
lump or give up Christianity altogether. Construe the Bible as I 
do, or renounce my public worship and solemnities,” and taking 
St. Paul as an example of one whose teaching is in question, he 
asks whether a man must necessarily be considered either an im- 
postor or a weak enthusiast, because among other things he puts 
forward some which cannot be accepted by the man of intellect and 
culture of to-day. The parallel which he draws between the Apos- 
{le as affected by the general beliefs of his time, and Sir Matthew 
Hale and others as believers in witcheraft, is very instructive. He 
then proceeds to trace the figurative language of Jesus to its 
sources in the book of Enoch, and other of the earlier Hebrew 
writings whose phases had become infused into the common speech 
of the Jewish people, and to consider the manner in which the lan- 
guage of the Thirty-nine Articles and of the Prayer Book should 
be apprehended. 

His second chapter ‘‘Bishop Butler and the Zeit-Geist,” is given 
first to a biographical sketch of the good Bishop, and then to an 
examination as to how far his sermonsand the ‘‘Analogy,” undoubt- 
edly written in the interest of the truth, are able to stand the test 
of thespirit of theage. This is the result, “* The Analogy, the great 
work upon which such immense praise has been lavished, is, for all 
real intents and purposes now, a failure; it does not serve. It 
seemed once to “‘haye a spell and a power; but the Zeit Geist 
breathes upon it, and we rub our eyes, and it has the spell and the 
power no longer.” : 

The third chapter, on ‘‘The Church of England,” and the fourth, 
«© A Last Word on the Burials Bill,” relate directly to that great 
question of the Establishment, which not having any direct per- 
sonal importance to us, is yet extremely interesting as giving op- 
portunity for the utterance of views which we are too apt wholly 
to lose sightof. Probably the leading English Liberals who are pos- 
sessed of the religious idea, the men who are doing most to-day for 
the destruction of arbitrary dogma, and the establishment of natu- 
ral religion, are on the side of the Establishment. They were born 
in it, they have grown up in it and have felt it touch their lives in 
all tender points, and they haye seen it “broaden with the process 
of the suns,” and believe that the best hope of the future is in its 
extension and purification, As compared with the average Dissen- 
ter they are as the man of culture to the Philistine, the man of 
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wide sympathies and comprehensive views to the narrow sectarian 
who believes his pop-gun of more importance than Joye’s thunder- 
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bolt. On general principles our sympathies must be wholly with 
Mr. Arnold and his co-workers. Yet in the particular cause in the 
interest of which he serves, we cannol go with him. Our ante- 
eedents are different; the milieu is not the same; we look at the 
practical question with different eyes. Our experience has led us. 
to believe that not only the freedom of the individual demands the 
complete secularization of the State, but that a State establishment 
must inevitably contaminate and demoralize religion. 

And though we recognize the grandness of Mr. Arnold's coneep- 
tion of the Chureh as ‘‘a great national society for the promotion 
of goodness,” we feel that the glory of the thought has thrown a 
confusing glamour about the question, and that he and those who 
believe with him are unconsciously led into sophistical reasoning. 
We agree with him as to the beauty of many passages in creed and 
ritual as expressions of the aspirations of past ages, mistaken yet 
on-looking ; we gladly consent to his claim of their great value 
and force as ‘‘poetry.” But we feel ihat he gieatly underrates 
the danger of the continued and constant use of this poetry in such 
a manner that it may be accepted as fact, and can see no proper or 
safe course without the intervention of such a break as may enable 
the reader or hearer to apprehend the language in its true sense and 
authority as it stands revealed by the touch of the Ithuriel spear of 
ihe Zeit-Geist. Undoubtedly there is rich fruit for the Great Cath- 
olic Church of the future in the old records, but it seems to us as 
unquestionable that the wide comprehensiveness of the true Church 
can only be reached by the surrender of ambiguous language, the 
attainment of clear and definite ideas and the growth there 
withal of that all embracing and unifying spirit of which Matthew 
Arnold is so valiant and able an advocate. The Universal cannot 
comprehend and wholly overshadow the unimportant and the 
ephemeral until the broad light of knowledge shall have flooded 
the field. 


Tur GospEL INVITATION: SERMONS RELATED TO THE Boston 
REVIVAL oF 1877. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

It is a remarkable fact requiring some closer analysis than most 
of us have given to it to explain the cause, that sermons are the 
commonest product of the press at the present time. Of course the 
demand makes the supply. The public asks for sermons. Science 
and preaching receive equal favor with the reading classes. Here 
is a new contribution to this literature; a valuable one we may 
safely say, in several aspecis. From advance sheets we gather the 
merits of this volume, which will be for sale during the Anniver- 
sary Week in Boston. The large majority of the sermons in this 
book are from Trinitarian sources. Rufus Ellis has a clear, con- 
cise one on ‘Our Two Harvests,” and Dr. A. P. Peabody one on 
“Coming to On e’sSelf.” 

There are many who would like some means of forming a judg- 
ment as to the every day, working ability of the Boston pulpits. 
Thore is no volume extant that meets this want like the ‘Gospel 
Invitations.” Most of the productions in this case are the usual 
Sunday efforts, first made with no thought of print. Here are the 
preachers of Boston as their regular parishioners find them in the 
round of the year. Nearly all denominations are represented. We 
find Dr. Gray, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School of Mass., 
with a sermon on ‘Learn of Me.” Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer, Pastor of 
Union Temple Baptist Church, speaks about “ The Old Faith and 
the New.” Dr. A. H. Vinton, Rector of Emanuel Church discourses 
upon *God’s Controversy with His People.” Rev. Joseph Cook 
appears twice, handling first ‘‘ Faith the Source of Faithfulness,” 
(his development of Bronson Aleott’s vicarious chastisement theo- 
vy), and second ‘‘ The Permanence of Moral Character,” (being 
arguments to prove the eternity, or eyerlastingness, of evil). The 
Methodists are represented by Dr. W. F. Warren, President of Bos- 
ton University, who has for a subject the title of the book, and Dr. 
Mallalieu, who describes the ‘‘ Separation of the Soul from God.” 
Rev. §. E. Herrick has a fine sermon on ‘‘ The Decay of the Will.” 
The talented Mr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, contributes ‘- Jesus of 
Nazareth Passeth By.” One of the freshest and most home-finding 
is that on ‘‘ Nothing to Do with Christ,” by Rey. Wm. Wilberforce 
Newton, Rector of St. Paul’s Church. There are eighteen sermons 
in all, the last one being by Prof. Edwards A. Park, of Andover, 
on ‘«The Prominence of the Atonement.” Setting this aside and 
tbe one by the editor, Rey. H. M. Grant, of Concord, the rest are 
by Boston men. It is not necessary that the reader of a book 
should agree with every sentiment in it, in order to reap profit from 
it. Stimulus and suggestion are the most coveted results a 
preacher desires from his perusal of books, or indeed from his 
study of mankind. Not only are these likely to flow from reading 
this compilation of sermons, but another benefit is still more ap- 
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parent. Here are the new statements of old doctrines; the latest 
presentation of the Trinitarian views of Christ'anity as a personal 
power; as a life for the individual We can measure the adyance 
in opinion and temper most plainly. 

The efforts of Mr. Moody and the fulminations of Mr. Cook are 
doing good. Doing good to the whole cause of thought, doing 
good to liberalism. Thought is stirred, minds are awake, and in 
divers ways we are receiving quickening results. In these days a 
man may start a train of thought, but it is likely to run out of his 
control, and end in conclusions he did not intend. This book is 
more valuable to Unitarians for what it leaves out ofttimes, than by 
what it prints. Yet we should do the authors injustice did we 
not say that they are almost always earnest and fair as far as 
they go, in the presentation of the spirit, love, potency, of the 
Christian life. 

The pages are inviting, with largetype and open spaces. B.A.H. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND ReEwtaion. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D., author of ‘‘Sketches of Creation,” ‘‘The 
Doctrine of Evolution,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, Franklin Square. 1877. 

So far as the enthusiastic and learned author of this book con- 
tents himself with showing the essential harmony of Religion and 
Science his efforts are rewarded with considerable success. He is 
not a reconciler of the ancient sort. He does not propose to 
stretch Science on the Procrustes bed of popular Christianity and 
lop it off to fit with its proportions. He believes in Science and 
accepts its tendencies, even the most radical, and has only words of 
honest indignation for its ignorant assailants. He shows that 
Science bas been a good friend to Religion in the past, checking its 
extrayagances and purifying it from superstition. The term ‘‘per- 
sonality,” as applied to God strikes him as unfortunate and mis- 
leading. ‘It is weakly anthropomorphie.” It is when Prof. Win- 
ehell comes to the Mosaic cosmogony, which of course is not Mo- 
saic at all, that his reconciliation becomes forced and feeble; his 
enthusiasm weak and maudlin. Evidently his knowledge of Bibli- 
eal Science is much inferior to his natural Science. Were it not he 
would perceive the absurdity of spending a moment’s time in trying 
to make out that there is even a partial agreement between Gene- 
sis and geology. Any apparent agreement is evidently a mere ¢co- 
incidence. The naturai history of the Bible is, so far as known, 
entirely fatal to its claims to any consideration further than its 
intrinsic truth and beauty demand. This itch for reconciliation is 
ealculated to maintain a radically false idea of the Bible, and it is 
mueh to be regretted that Prof. Winchell should be afflicted 
with it. 

OsGoon’s ‘‘ Vest-POCKET SERIES” AND HARPERS’ ‘‘ HanF-Hour 
SERIES.” 

The fashion, so far as it is a fashion, which has induced our lead- 
ing publishers, so many of them, to put into the most convenient, 
portable form some of the best work of the best writers of the 
period, is one which we hail with the utmost satisfaction, and we 
trust it may not soon be abandoned. If this kind of literature can be 
brought into competition on the news-stands and in the hands of 
petty dealers generally, with the trash with which the common 
presses teem, it will be better still, but to do this most effectively, 
still greater cheapness will have to be reached. In form nothing 
more is to be desired, and if somewhat cheaper materials can be 
used and the sales greatly extended, doubtless a great reduction in 
price could be made. For the present these different series though 
ina measure occupying the field we have indicated, reach in a 
greater degree many who otherwise might only purchase an inter- 
mediate class, and are particularly welcome and satistactory to 
those already largely familiar with the class of literature which 
they furnish. They are emphatically books such as might have 
excited the remarks of Dr. Johnson quoted in the ‘ Vest-Pocket 
Series;” ‘‘ Books that you ean carry to the fire, and hold readily in 
your hand, are the the most useful after all.” 

What could be moro handy and comfortable than these? Take 
the half-dozen of the Vest-Pocket Series now before us for instanee, 
What are they? Three are made up from Emerson’s Essays, each 
containing three essays: ‘‘ Books, Art and Eloquence,” ‘‘ Success, 
Greatness and Immortality,” ‘‘Love, Friendship and Domestie 
Life.” Each forms a volume of about a hundred tiny pages, fine 
toned paper and clear type. In these alone one has a library worth 
more to those who are fitted for them than many a one of a thou- 
sand heavy volumes. The three others are by three different hands. 


One, some would not hesitate to call America’s leading poet, 

Lowell, who is here represented by his two prose essays, ‘‘ My 

Garden Acquaintance” and ‘‘A Good Word for Winter.” Crossing 

the water, in ithe next we have Prof. Aytoun’s ‘‘ Laysof the Scottish 

Cayaliers,” and then from an earlier school, ‘Gray’s Elegy,” with 

some other poems. Certainly few things would be so good for the 

‘‘ingleside,” but it is not necessary to build a fire in order to enjoy 

them, and nothing in a literary way will slip mote readily into the 

pocket for an afternoon on the rocks or under the trees. 

Those of ‘‘ Harper’s Half-Hour Series” now on our table are more 
directly educational, but are no less handy and are small enough 
in cost. They comprise three of the Epochs of English History, 
covering the period from 1215 to the Reyolution in 1688, namely: 
“* Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament,” by James Rowley, 
‘The Tudors and the Reformation,” by M. Creizhton, and ‘‘The 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy,” by Bertha Meriton Cordery, 
each containing from 140 to 170 pages. Three more volumes, mak- 
ing eight in all, will bring the history of the mother country down 
to the present day. The fourth of the numbers just issued isa 
description of ‘‘University Life in Ancient Athens,” by W. W. 
Capes, M. A., of Oxford University. Following these will be some 
more educational books and then some lighter yolumes, and the 
series is likely to be as varied as one could wish. May it be un- 
ending and so successful as to afford in the end the best possible 
workmanship together with the least possible cost. 

THomMAS Paine: THE METHOD AND VALUE OF HIs RELIGIOUS 
TracHInes. A Lecture. By John W. Chadwick. New York: 
Chas. M. Green, 18 Jacob Street. 

The last of Mr. Chadwick’s published lectures is the latest of 
the course delivered by him during the past season to the 
people of his congregation. Having at a former time spoken of 
Paine as a political thinker and worker, this lecture is devoted to 
the consideration of his position in relation to religious ideas, to 
his present position as an animating power, and incidentally toa 
statement of the position of the advocate of free thought during 
the later years of the Eighteenth Century as compared with the 
position of his representative at the time of this present writing. 
It is clear, interesting and effective, and full of food for thought, 
for the ‘‘Free Thinker of To-Day.” By reference to our advertis- 
ing columns those desiring it will learn how to address the pub- 
lisher. 

A Text-Book oF Harmony. For the Use of Schools and Students. 
By Charles Edward Horsley. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1877. 

The author of this work, a musician of good standing, died 
shortly after the completion of it, and we believe before its publi- 
cation in England. His intention was to place before his readers 
‘a practicable, easy and pleasing form of analyzing the works of 
great musicians, and of enabling students to write down their ideas 
in a musically grammatical shape.” This he has undertaken to do 
within the space of eigh!y-nine pages, and we can vouch for the 
very clear and handsome manner in which the publishers have per- 
formed their part of the bargain. 


A CriricaL HIstToRY OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1877. 

Dr. Mahan is not a military man, but in this volume he has un- 
dertaken a close criticism of the war in its military features, and 
proposes to prove several things, among others ‘‘that within any 
eight months of the continuance of the war, after the middle of 
October, 1861, any Commander-in-Chief of ordinary ability and well 
instructed in military science, would have brought that conflict to 
a final termination.” He claims to have made the science of war a 
subject of careful study from his youth up, details his unavailing 
efforts to have his plans adopted by the authorities and others dis- 
carded during the course of the war, and shows how it was finally 
concluded under his advice. r 

Not being a military man ourself, and being moreover eminently 
aman of peace and indisposed to provoke hostilities, we will not 
undertake to express any opinion upon the merits of the Dr.’s 
strategy. 


By A. Mahan. 


LONDON QUARTERLY Review. Reprint. The April number 
opens with a lengthy review of a new edition of the Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, which is strongly commended. Following this is a re- 
view of Ashley’s Life of Palmerston, and then we have an elaborate 
article upon Gastronomy, which ought to be useful to the American 
public, who know little enough about what and how to eat, and how 
their food should be prepared for eating. Article IV. is on Leslie 
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Stephen’s History of English Thought, which Mr. Chadwick has 
reviewed at length in our columns. After this comes a biograr hi- 
cal and critical article on George Sand; a review of Wallace’s and 
other works on Russia; another of Harriet Martineau’s Autobiog- 
raphy, which we shall all know about by and by; a discussion of 
our old friend ‘The Balance of Power;’ and the number closes 
with two articles respectively upon Russia and Turkey, so that the 
lively Eastern Question is by no means slighted. 


EpINBURGH Revinw. Reprint. The April number of this quar- 
terly in not so largely given to the Eastern Question as the London, 
though it comes up for treatment in a review of Wallace’s Russia 
(which is handled without gloves) and in an article entitled ‘‘ Wel- 
lington and Gentz on Eastern Affairs,” in which a modern moral is 
drawn from previous policy. Other national questions are treated 
in “‘ Native Policy in South Africa” and ‘‘ Brigandage in Sicily.” 
The ancient and honorable House of Fortescue is treated historic- 
ally fnan interesting article with that title, which will be especi- 
ally attractive to those genealogically inclined, who are able im- 
mediately to distinguish a cousin German from a third cousin twice 
remoyed, or astep aunt. Reviews are given of * Jebb’s Attic Ora- 
tors,” Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Dramas,” Kingsley’s Life and Letters, and of a 
German novel, ‘‘ Kreuz und Schwert,” which belongs to the histor- 
ical class, and which is ascribed high rank. It is by Herr Meding, 
the ex-Secretary of the King of Hanover, and deals with the Ger- 
many and the France of the late war. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 
From Scrilmer, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

Currstianity AND IstnAm. Four Lectures by Rev. R. W. Stephens. Cloth, pp. 168, $1.25. 
CHARLOTTE Brontr. A Monograph. By T. Wemyss Reid. With Illustrations. Cloth, 

pp. 236. $1.50. 

From Harper §& Brothers, New York. 

Tur Woman Hater. A Novel. By Charles Reade. 12mo., cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 

251. $1.25. 
Tur Same. 8vo., paper, pp. 178. 75 cts. 

HAGAZINES, 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. June. 
BANKERS’ Macazine. June. 
AmmricAn NaToRAvist. June, 


A picture which represents no thought sometimes pleases 
us at first sight because of the technical skill which it displays; 
our admiration is off-hand and without reflection; but we 
goon discover that in this form there is nothing but form, 
and that this visible expression covers no thought. When 
we find no creative element in a work, it cannot give us last- 
ing pleasure. Thought is the alpha and omega, the reason 
and the end of art.—Mzerson. 


Mosr people know that light colors make rooms look larger 
than dark ones, though it is probable that few can entirely 
realize the wonderful difference between them until they 
have seen walls painted dark or the reverse. A light pic- 
ture by the same law makes a room look larger, and a 
picture darker than the wall it is hung upon will reduce the 
size of the room, unless the lightness of the frame is suf- 
ficient to compensate for the difference. Perhaps the pres- 
ent decided taste for light pictures is partly due to this. 
A rule in the arrangement of interiors may be deduced 
from these observations, which is, that when a room is 
smaller than we should like it to be, we ought to hang very 
light pictures in it, and when it is uncomfortably large we 
should reduce it with dark ones. But there are other things 
to be considered. Pictures which represent narrow inte- 
riors do not enlarge rooms much, because they convey a 
feeling of confinement; but landscapes with vast distances 
enlarge rooms immensely. In engravings and water-colors 
the margin has an important effect. The whiteness of it 
may be ample compensation for the darkness of the print 
itself—HameErron. 


Concerntne Japanese art, Bousquet, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, says: It is not for the far Hast to furnish us with 
models. Our imagination will not be refreshed at this 
exhausted source. Japanese, like Chinese art, is an art 
without inspiration, high aspiration, or excursions into the 
infinite. In it the ideal is never separated from the chimera, 
it regards as an imaginary thing that beauty absolute which 
with us is the essential truth. Realistic and prosuic, or 
rather fantastic and monstrous, it sets out from no high 
conception, and is incapable of it. Sometimes it attains 
character, seldom style, beauty never. The difference be- 
tween the Buddhist world and ours; between the Turanian 
races and the sons of the Aryus is, that we still seek, and 
shall forever seek the eternal type of beauty—the ideal; 
while they do nct seek for it and do not comprehend our 
divine discontent, longings and strivings, but declare that 
the circle of ideas is definitely closed. Whatever may be tle 
progress of the extreme Orient in the material sphere, we do 
not yet see that they have used any remedy for this moral 
blindness. A distant future will teach our descendants whether 
long contact with other nations and continuous effort will 
avail to soften the inexorable laws of ethnology, or whether 
arace will bear the impress of the primitive mould in which 
it was cast. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


IN ABSENCE. 


Gop keep you, dearest, all this lonely night; 

The winds are still, 

The moon drops down behind the western hill, 
God keep you safely, dearest, till the light ! 


God keep you still, when slumber melts away. 
For care and strife 
Take up new arms to fret our waking life. 
God keep you through the battle of the day! 


God keep you! Nay, belovéd soul, how vain, 
How poor is prayer! ; 
T can but say again, and yet again, 
God keep you every time and everywhere!—M. A. DEY. 


No mAN is so great as mankind.—_THEODORE PARKER. 


MaRRIAGE is a feast where the grace is sometimes better than 
the dinner.—CouTon. } 


TrutTH is the foundation of all knowledge, and the cement of all 
societies. DRYDEN. : : 


WHEN we know how to appreciate a merit, we have the germ of 
it within ourselves.—GOETHE. 


BE noble-minded! Our own heart, and not other men’s opinion 
of us, forms our true honor.—SCHILUER. 


Ir’s a poor use of the past to let its remembrances unfit us for 
the duties of the the present.—-J. G. HOLLAND. 


THE wealth of a man is the number of things which he loves and 
blesses, which he is loved and blessed by.—CARLYLE. 


Nort all who seem to fail, have failed indeed ; 
What though the seed be cast by the wayside, 
And the birds take it—yet the birds are fed. 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


I must choose to receive the truth, no matter how it bears upon 
myself ; must follow it, no matter where it leads, from what 
party it severs me, or to what party it allies. -DR. CHANNING. 


‘‘ Wao will guard the guards ?” says a Latin verse: ‘‘Quis custo- 
diet ipsos custodes ?”’” Lanswer: ‘‘The enemy.” It is the enemy 
who keeps the sentinel watchful.—_MM&. SWETOHINE. 
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Every man takes eare that his neighbor shall not cheat him. 
But a day comes when he begins to care that he does not cheat his 
neighbor. Then all goes well. He has changed his market-cart 

into a chariot of the sun.—EMERSON. 


A CHARITY that is indelicate in its methods is a proper object of 
suspicion. So far as possible, all the processes, and all the reeipi- 
ents of Charity, should be guarded by a profound and sacred pri- 
vacy, that self-respect be not wounded, character injured, nor truth 
destroyed.—Galn HAMILTON. 


I HAVE a belief 0° my own, and it comtorts me—that by desiring 
what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know what it is, 
and cannot do what we would, we are pavt of a divine power against 
evil, widening the skirts of light, and making the struggle with 
darkness narrower.—GEORGE ELIOT. 

Ir little matters at what hour of the day 

The righteous fall asleep. Death cannot come 
To him untimely who has learned to die. 

The less of this brief life the more of heaven; 


The shorter time, the longer immortality. 
—DEAN MILMAN. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BABY. 


WHERE did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get those eyes so blue ? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear ? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead sj smooth and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose ? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss, 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear, 


Where did you get those arms and hands ? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all just come to be you ? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear ? 
God thought about you, and sol am here. 
—Sunday Magazine. 


THE MAMMA WHO SLEPT FIFTEEN YEARS. 


“© prar! dear!” sighed Mamma Graham, “what a dread- 
ful noise. I’m glad Christmas doesn’t come any oftener.” 

No wonder the poor mamma said this, for Harry was 
standing close by the bed beating his new drum, Charlie was 
just behind him blowing his new red trumpet, and the baby 
sat up in bed sucking a stick of candy and pounding his 
mamma over the head with a tin rattle. Alice, the eldest of 
these little folks, was trying the cry in her new dolly, and was 
begging the boys just to stop their noise a minute and hear 
what a beautiful cry it had. Altogether it wasn’t a very 
good time to catch a comfortable morning nap, although 
Mamma Graham was just as tired as she could be. Bridget 
had left the day before, leaying her everything to do, and 
the Christmas dinner to get. Presently papa, who had en- 
tirely given up trying to sleep, finished dressing, and said he 


would take the children down stairs so that mamma could 
have a good rest. 

“T wish I could sleep about fifteen years,” said she as she 
turned over and tucked the pillow snugly under her head. 

Was ever anything more unlucky? She entirely forgot 
that it was Christmas morning, and that Santa Claus was 
abroad and as full of mad pranks as a Christmas pudding is 
full of plums. Papa and the children were away down 
stairs with the doors all shut between. Nobody was there 
to hinder, for mamma herself was already in a doze. So 
what should Santa Claus do but whisk Mamma Graham 
away through the roof after the manner of fairies, and put- 
ting her into his fairy sleigh drive off with her to the famous 
Sleepy Hollow in the White Cotton Night Cap Country. 

“Tf she wants to sleep fifteen years let her try it,” said he 
nodding his long, pointed red flannel cap in a wicked sort of 
way. “Those youngsters will look out for themselves, I'll 
be bound, and I'll make it all right with the father. And 
she'll have a good nap,” he added winking and rolling up his 
eyes and slapping his fat sides. 


Bless me! How stiff Mamma Graham did feel when she 
woke at last in her own bed at home, for Santa Claus had 
faithfully brought her back at the right time. As if any- 
body wouldn’t feel stiff who had slept fifteen years straight 
through. But then she didn’t know of course what a trick 
that wicked old St. Nick had played on her, and that thig 
wasn’t the very same Christmas morning on which she had 
gone to sleep. So she only said as she got slowly out of 
bed and began to dress as fast as possible with such stiff 
hands and arms: 

“T wonder how long I have slept. It must be very late. 
Poor papa must be dreadfully tired of taking care of the 
children, and hungry, too, waiting for his breakfast.” 

When she opened the dining-room door there sat papa 
reading the morning paper. The children must have tired 
him, for he certainly seemed a good deal older as he looked 
up and said with a smile, “ Well, mamma, have you had a 
good nap?” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said mamma, “only you oughtn’t to 
have let me sleep so long. I’m afraid you are all dreadfully 
tired waiting for breakfast, though I see you have got the 
table set. Where are the children?” she asked as she walked 
on to the kitchen without waiting for him to answer. 

How strange! There was the turkey all stuffed and 
trussed on the kitchen table, the cranberries picked and in 
the ketttle ready to be set on the stove, and the plum pud- 
ding all made! 

The coffee for breakfast was on the stove, while before it 
stood a handsome young lady in a handsome brown merino 
dress and pretty white apron. broiling a beefsteak. 

Mamma began to feel rather bewildered. Was this fine 
young lady a new girl whom papa had engaged when she 
was asleep? Just then the “new girl” turned around and 
saw her. Throwing down the knife and fork she had in her 
hand, she ran to her and threw her arms around her neck. 

“Why, mamma, darling, is that you? Santa Claus said 
this was the morning for you to wake up, and I’ve been get- 
ting everything ready. Do you feel rested ?” 

“Rested ? To be sure I do,” said mamma staring at the 
fine young lady who acted so queerly. ‘But where are the 
children?” 

“ Here’s Harry,” said the yonng lady as a tall young fellow 
of about twenty entered. 

“Hello! if there isn’t mamma,” he exclaimed going up 
and giving her a good hug. 
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“Charley, here, say!” he called to some one outside. 
« Here’s mamma woke up,” and then another great handsome 
fellow, who seemed to be about eighteen years old, came up 
and kissed her rather bashfully. 

“ What does all this mean? and where are the children?” 
asked mamma putting her hand up to her head and feeling 
ready to cry. “ Where’s my baby?” 

“Q he’s out snowballing,” said one of the boys carelessly. 

“My baby! Good gracious, he'll catch his death of cold,” 
said the distracted mother rushing to the door, where she 
ran against another great boy about sixteen years old. 

“Gan you remember mamma, Frank?” asked the young 
lady. 

“Mr. Graham will you tell me what this means ?” said the 
mamma turning to her husband, who stood in the door 
behind her. “Who are all these young people kissing me, 
and where are my children?” i 

“ Well, Mary this is Alice, twenty-two last month, all her 
flummeries made up; Will Topliff impatient and both only 
waiting for you to wake up and say you're willing. (The 
young lady in the brown merino blushed dreadfully,) This 
is Harry, just twenty, in the junior class, top of his class, too. 
This one is Charley, eighteen, and a sophomore, studying like 
a beaver; and this is your sixteen-year-old baby, Frank, 
almost through the preparatory. Aren’t they a fine lot?” 

But mamma only looked from one to another in hopeless 
bewilderment. At last she said, “ Well, Paul, you'll have to 
explain all this, for I don’t understand a bit of it.” 

“Well, my dear, dont you remember saying when going 
to sleep that you wished you could sleep fifteen years? 
Well old Santa Claus took you at your word, and you have 
been asleep in the White Cotton Night Cap Country all this 
time.” 

“Fifteen years! children all grown up, no little girl, no 
dear little boys, no baby?” repeated poor mamma sitting 
down in a chair and looking round on the young people. 

“ And T’'ll never see my little children again, all grown up 
without me! O papa, how could you let me sleep so?” she 
asked beginning to ery. 


“Bekkus weddy, mamma,” said a little voice close by the 
bed, “Alice an’ papa. dot it all by they lonesomes, an’ they 
sent me up to see if you was weddy.” 

It was little Harry, not an inch taller than when she went 
to sleep, sucking the last leg of a sugar horse. 

Mamma dressed as quickly as possible. ‘“ Well, ’m glad 
I didn’t sleep fifteen years after all,’ she said to herself as 
she took Harry’s hand to go down stairs. The door knobs 
were all sticky, and there was everything in the world to do, 
but she didn’t mind it one bit. It was so much better than 
that dreadful dream of waking up to find every thing in 
order, her children all grown up and not even a baby to be 
petted.— Jennie Eggleston Zimmerman in the Christian Union. 


THE Chicago Interior does not hesitate to express its opinion of the hang- 
ers-on of the Presbyterian General Assembly. It says: “There is always a 
train of bummers and dead beats in the wake of these large religious 
assemblies and conventions who take the opportunity to impose them- 
selves on the hospitalities of Christian people. Look out for them.’’ 
Pretty strong language, but we suppose the Interior knows its own church 
folk. 

From the recently published life of Whitfield it would appear the great 
preacher was not so heroie as his better half in an hour of danger: 
‘When the two were on board ship, and threatened by a privateer, the 
husband hid himself in the cabin, while his wife helped to make cartridges 
and clear the decks. Once again, when he was preaching to a mob, and 
some stones were thrown at him, he was too frightened to proceed, till 
his wife who was standing by his side, pulled his gown and cried, ‘ Now, 
George, play the man for God.’” 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


Tur Union is now established in truth—not alone in the suprem- 
acy but in the beneficence of its power—re-established in the hearts 
of all the people. And this is the tribute a Confederate soldier 
brings to-day to the graves of the fallen heroes of the Union—that 
the work they died to achieve you have accomplished ; that as they 
by their devotion sayed the Union from overthrow, you by the pol- 
icy of justice and magnanimity have enshrined it in the hearts of 
its once furious but now reclaimed and reconciled foes. While man 
applauds, heaven ratifies the re-union.— Gen. Rogér A. Pryor. 


‘ 


We found ourselves startled just now by these words in the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer: 

“Tt both this city and Brooklyn it is becoming more and more 
difficult to mantain the Church of Christ. The number of churches 
in which the income from pew rents meets the expenses 1s not 
large. We fear that in the majority a deficiency is annually made 
up by subscriptions.” 

The Intelligencer is a very temperate paper ; not in the habit of 
saying things hastily that it does not mean. Can it be true that in 
our cities generally it is ‘‘becoming more and more difficult to 
maintain the Church of Christ?” This fact, if it be a fact, raises 
a number of close questions. What is the ‘‘Church of Christ ?” 
What is it to ‘‘maintain” it? Canit be possible that our whole 
theory of ‘‘ church” life and work has become perverted, and that 
the system is failing to meet the claims «upon it ? Surely in our 
great cities least of all ought the churches to prove failures.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE maxim used to be universally accepted that only an intelligent 
people are capable of government in the republican forin. We sus- 
pended this maxim when we reconstructed governments in the ex- 
Confederate States. In order to reconstruct them on the basis of . 
a loyal majority, we enfranchised a race just freed from genera- 
tions of the most degrading slavery. In the place of the maxim 
that the safety of a republic lies in an intelligent people, the argu- 
ment was accepted that the freedmen would know enough to vote 
for their friends. The meaning of this was that as the Republican 
party freed them they would vote for the Republican party, and 
thus its aseendency would be assured. 

Thus the promise of party ascendency through ignorant suffrage 
was accepted in lieu of the public safety through intelligence, and 
we went deliberately—that is to say, as deliberately as people can 
in the heat of civil war—at work to found governments of great 
States on a solid body of ignorant voters, and on the additional 
and still worse basis of an antagonism of race and color, which had 
been exaggerated by the previous relation of owner and slave. 
History does not tell of a greater political blunder.-—Cincinnati 
Gazette. 


THREE States have now fallen by the same bloody process, and 
while I am sensible that my fellow-countrymen shrink from the 
remedy, I may yet glory in the foresight of the Fathers of the Re- 
public who made ample provision for the exigency that is upon us. 
By the force of events, over which, at the various stages in the 
proceedings, the nation had but little influence, the slaveholding 
dynasty has obtained control of the fifteen old slave States. In 
several of those States power has been gained by the aid of a secret, 
compact, vigorous, and unscrupulous military organization. By 
the same agency power will be retained for a time, but in a repub- 
lic such instrumentalities will disappear ultimately. Already that 
organization is stained with crimes more numerous and more hein- 
ous than those marshalled and massed by Russia and tendered to 
the world in justification for the war she is now waging against 
Turkey. Future generations will marvel that their ancestors could 
have tolerated the institution of slavery for nearly a century after 
the establishment of the republic, and they will be appalled by the 
history of the crimes perpetrated by the remnant of the slavehold- 
ing oligarchy, for the purpose of regaining political power, and op- 
pressing an unoffending race of men.—Ez-Senator Boutwell. 


From the vantage ground of a larger observation, with a more 
calm and considerate meditation on the causes and conditions of 
national prosperity, I, for one, cannot resist the conclusion that, 
after all, Providence wisely ordered the event, and that it is well 
for the South itself that it was disappointed in its endeavor to 
establish a separate government. Plain is it that, if once estab- 
lished, such a government could not have long endured. It was 
founded on principles that must have proved its downfall. It must 
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soon have fallen a victim to foreign aggression or domestic anar- 
chy. Nor to the re-establishment of the Union is the Confederate 
soldier any the less reconciled by the destruction of slavery. Peo- 
ple of the North, history will record that slavery fell not by any 
efforts of man’s will, but-by the immediate intervention and act of 
the Almighty Himself. And in the anthem of praise ascending to 
heaven for the emancipation of four million human beings, the 
voice of the Confederate soldiers mingles its note of devout gratu- 
lation, And now in the unconquerable strength of freedom we may 
hope that the existence of our blessed Union is limited only by the 
mortality that measures the duration of all human institutions.— 
Gen. Roger A. Pryor at Brooklyn Academy. 


SoME one writing recently to a Western publication has been 
gathering facts to show that the marriage of literary folks, instead 
of being inharmonious, as such marriages are usually thought to 
be, are, in this country at least, exceptionally happy. He cites 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Holmes, Bancroft, Motley, Lowell, and many 
native authors younger and of less note to sustain his position, and 
really makes out a very strong gase. The opinion that discontent 
generally results from the union of literary artists has doubtless 
been accepted with very few data to confirm it. The examples of 
Byron, Bulwer, Dickens, and a few others, which really prove 
nothing, have been quoted again and again, while the connubial 
peace and felicity of Wordsworth, Tennyson, the Brownings, and 
scores of poets, historians, essayists, and philosophers that might 
be cited, are allowed to pass unnoticed. Every conjugal trouble of 
celebrities is pretty apt to be observed and paraded, while the dis- 
cord and separation of persons not blessed—or cursed—with fame 
are never known. If the truth could be ascertained, it would prob- 
ably be found that poets and scholars are quite as comfortable in 
matrimony as cobblers, tailors, tinkers, or other mortals presumed 
to be nearer the dead level of prosaic existence.— Tribune. 


SurzExy I need not say one word in vindication of the purity of 
Dean Stanley’s character or of his religious zeal. The people who 
need to be vindicated are the people who attack him, ignoring 
these high qualities of his. He is, 1 must admit, one of the best- 
hated men in all England. A well-known remark of Mr. Carlyle’s 
may partly explain why. ‘‘There,” said the Chelsea philosopher, 
as he saw the Dean across the way, ‘‘ there goes our friend Stan- 
ley, boring holes as hard as he ean in the bottom of the good ship 
Church of England—and doesn’t know it!’ ‘*Doing the Deyil’s 
work,” shriek the High Churchmen. ‘‘ Doing God’s work,” answer 
the Liberal Churchmen, through whom alone, if through anybody, the 
Church of England can be sayed. I am used to hearing strong 
things said by all sorts of people on all sides of all sorts of ques- 
tions. But I think I never heard any Englishman spoken of by 
other Englishmen with such intense bitterness of hatred as is 
shown toward Dean Stanley by the extreme party in his own 
ehurch. 

For his share in Saturday’s meeting he will be hated all the more. 
To add to his other sin, he is on this question at least on the win- 
ning side. I asked one of the men most in earnest about the open- 
ing of museums on Sunday how soon he hoped to carry his point, 
and how. ‘‘Not for seven or eight years,” he answered. ‘By 
that time we shall manage it, as such things are always managed 
in England. We shall pass no law and repeal none. But a Liberal 
Government will be in power, and the Tories will have held office 
so long that a Liberal Government, by mere force of reaction, is 
sure to be a Radical Government. The deputations we send each 
year will each year have grown stronger. A Liberal Home Secre- 
tary will order the national galleries, or some of them, to be open 
on Sundays, and the order once issued will never be reversed. The 
same House of Commons that wouid refuse to pass an act to open 
them will refuse to pass an act to close them when they are 
opened.” —G. W. Smalley in Tribune. 


Sprakine of entertaining the delegates, the Interior says: ‘‘ Father 
Brobston recalled the day when Presbyters said grace over a slice of 
bacon and a potato, and were content with a blanket. Now the Presbyter 
must have his tea and toast and foaming custards, his broils and devilled 
ehicken, a whole lot of little dishes with a bit of this and that around his 
plate, and a curled hair couch on a curled wire mattress. What if we old 
fogies, inthe simplicity and generosity of our hearts, were now to offer the 
Presbyter a slice of bacon and a blanket! He would wither us with a 
frown, and march straightway to one of our palatial hotels. The times 
are sadly out of joint.” Let us rejoice that the Presbyterian church is 
progressive in civilization if it is stationary in theology. It no longer 
admires a trinity of bedfellows, though it adheres to a trinity of deities. 


Anniversary Week in Boston. 


OvR report of last week sketched the progress of the meetings 
up to Tuesday evening, when the 


PUBLIC MEETING OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


was held in Musie Hall. The hall was well filled, and between the 
addresses hymns were sung with accompaniments on the great 
organ. Rey. Mr. Mellen, of Toronto, made the opening prayer, 
after which Mr. H. P. Kidder welcomed the audience on behalf of 
the Association, and made a brief statement of the condition and 
prospects of its work. 

Rey. H. G. Spaulding followed with an address on ‘Church 
Music.” His plea was for a rich musical service claiming that 
there is nothing in the Unitarian theory of religion which binds it 
to one that is meagre and unattractive. The attention paid to 
church music is one of the tests of vigorous religious life. He re- 
ferred to the English Church, and said that the branch of this estab- 
lishment which is to-day most alive is the extreme ritualistic 
branch, which has of late fairly blossomed out into sacred song. 
The music which has been promoted by the ritualists has pene- 
trated other communions on both sides of the Atlantic. Here at 
home the revivalists have made most effective use of certain hymns 
and melodies. A book of hymns, tunes and services was prepared 
and published by the A. U. A. ten years ago, and a revised edition 
has just been issued. It is one of the best pieces of work the Asso- 
ciation has done during the past year. Church music should be 
simple, stately and animated, without being frivolous, and the 
choir should be in perfect sympathy with the congregation. 

Rey. F. G. Peabody thought that a church in order to thrive must 
deal with living problems. To ever look backward, to reverence 
the past more than the present, to sigh for the good old times, is to 
lose the power of the present. How is it with the Unitarians to- 
day ? On one side we seem to be fighting again the battles of 
Stuart, Channing and Ware, on the other we seem to be but a back 
eddy in a current which is carrying us, Moody, Cook and all, into 
a broader channel, and toward larger problems than we have, 
hitherto faced. Fifty years ago a Unitarian would have expressed 
his position by saying he did not believe in a Trinity. To-day we 
need something positive and constructive, rather than a mere nega- 
tive. Mr. Cook even is obliged to face the problem and stand on 
‘‘the nature of things.” The problem of the age is to find peace 
amid the conflicting forces that bear us along, and the problem is 
one for the Unitarians to solve, because they are most nearly un- 
trammeled, and because they can see both sides of it; they believe 
both in the past and in the present. All stable equilibrium is in 
the balancing of conflicting forces, and through success and failure, 
that way lies safety. 

Hon. John D. Long thought that honesty and candor were the 
first requisites in these matters. Nought was to be feared from 
false doctrine, if it was honestly entertained and accompanied with 
candor sufficient to cause its rejection when its falsity is made ap- 
parent. The false can only be determined by finding that which is 
true, and truth is only advanced by deduction from error and the 
hard discipline of mistake. Our faith, said he, has let in sunshine 
and gladness and mellowed even the shadow of death. It has left 
its impress outside our ranks so that even Mr. Moody compared 
with the revivalist of fifty years ago seems of another faith. Let 
us especially cherish spirit and life, for science and philosophy will 
take care of the letter and doctrine. Have the sweetness of faith 
and more of that spirit of exaltation which elevates man’s conduct. 
Schools of divinity should turn out men educated in spiritual 
graces as well as in theological lore. 

Rey. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, spoke of the outlook of things 
in the West. Everywhere barriers were being broken down, not so 
much between church and church as between individual men whose 
miuds had been enlarged by the broad and rich literature of the 
time, and this not only in the Orthodox and Catholic Churches, but 
in the Unitarian also. The problem in the West is how to reconcile 
the high school with the church, the teachings of modern science 
with the teachings of religion. Here is the opportunity for the 
American Unitarian Association which must be generous in the 
distribution of its publications. 

Rey. Robert Collyer seemed to think the West was getting along 
very well. But he thought the previous speaker had not covered 
the whole ground in his remarks. It was true there were men and 
women who want religion and science reconciled, but it was also 
true that there were multitudes who didnot care for either the one 
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or the other, who needed to be reached somehow by liberal Chris- 
tianity. He spoke strongly of the work in which Mr. Douthit was 
engaged in the southern part of Illinois. In relation to the pros- 
pects in the West he quoted Dr. Bellows as saying to him some 
years ago: ‘Collyer, when you have been with the Unitarians as 
many years as I have, you will find that the hardest thing in this 
world to kill is a Unitarian movement. You may freeze it down 
level with the soil, but some day the sun will revive it, and it will 
bloom again as fresh as ever.” 

The benediction was pronounced by Dr. G. W. Hosmer and the 
meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY. 
THE ‘*BERRY STREET CONFERENCE.” 

The so-called ‘‘ Berry Street Conference,” through the privacy of 
its meeting and the invariable excellence of the essays read, always 
makes Wednesday morning, for the ministers, the favorite hour of 
the wéek. 

The Arlington Street vestry was full, and Rey. Dr. Miles read a 
profoundly interesting paper on ‘‘ The Science of Religion.” Dis- 
cussion followed, in which Dr. Bartol, Mr. Alcott, Mr. Channing 
and Dr. Bellows took part. : 

Dr. Miles had traced, as Mr. Channing said, the ascent of the 
soul to God; Mr. Alcott led back the process in the descent of a 
self-revealing God to the soul. The phrases caught from Dr. 
Bellows’ ardent address about the little talent that Libera] Chris- 
tians have for following, and about caring as God seemed to care 
«Jittle for His reputation but much for His character,” rang in 
many ears throughout the week. 


OHILDREN 8 MISSION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of this soctety was held on 
Wednesday afternoon in the Second Church. The church was 
crowded, and the floral decoration of the pulpit tasteful. A large 
choir of children, under the direction of Rey. H. G. Spaulding 
gang with spirit original hymns by Reys. Charles G. Ames, Charles 
T, Brooks, and W. P. Tilden. After prayer by Rey. R. Laird Col- 
lier, President H. P. Kidder made an address. TheSecretary, Rev. 
S. B. Cruft, reported that during the past year 202 children had 
been cared for; homes found for 77; returned to their parents 103; 
now at the mission 22, The expenses of the mission were $9,106.25 ; 
deficit $251.87. 

THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION. 


None of the meetings of Anniversary Week are wont to excite a 
livelier, more general or more genuine interest than that of Father 
Baldwin’s ‘‘ Union.” Nobody can help believing in it, whether he 
considers the admirable spirit which pervades it, the amount of 
good which it does, or its beautiful new building so admirably 
adapted, from cellar to garret, to all its manifold uses. The anni- 
versary meeting on Wednesday evening was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held. Music Hall was packed, there being standing 
room only for hundreds of people. 

After prayer by Rev. R. H. Neale, D.D., and an original hymn 
by Rev. C. T. Brooks, President Baldwin welcomed the assemblage 
and introduced Rey. Phillips Brooks. 

It being Decoration Day, Mr. Brooks took his theme from the 
thoughts which it suggested, drawing an eloquent parallel between 
the two sorts of character formed by the life of the soldier and the 
every-day life battles of the citizen in times of peace. One of his 
points was that, as soldiers were congratulated on a toleration of 
each other, which grew out of their knowledge of each other’s de- 
votion to the principles for which they were fighting—a toleration 
such as always exists among earnest men—so men engaged in life’s 
warface were to be congratulated on tolerating their comrades who 
differed from them on minor points. A man, said he, who dares to 
quarrel with another man for the way he does a thing has not got 
in his soul the true desire to do that thing. 

Robt. Collyer, the next speaker, said that he endorsed all that 
Mr. Brooks had said, and then in one of his rambling, aneedotical, 
amusing, indescribable speeches, spoke for fifty minutes in an en- 
tertaining but rather purposeless way, saying many good things— 
which, fortunately, he can’t help—but not coming up to his best 
mark. 

By general consent the speech of the evening was a serious 
twenty-minute one by Dr. Bellows. He held up for the emulation 
of the young men of the present time the example of the men who 
came into Boston fifty years ago, when there was no Christian 
Union, carrying perhaps all their worldly possessions in a pocket 
handkerchief, and who by industry, sobriety and good habits gen- 
erally had gained the highest plages in the community. He exhorted 


young men to work hard. In his judgment there was a great deal 
more recreation than is necessary among the youth of the period. 
He next adjured them never to forget the homes from which they 
came to the city, but to preserve the connection by letters to the 
dear ones there. He who ever despised his home and the commu- 
nity from which he sprung was guilty of the basest, meanest and 
dirtiest cowardice of which human nature was capable. He advised 
every young man to have a friend, and let him be a man. Have 
but one friend; choose him carefully, show him all your heart and 
see all of his. One friend, he said, is worth a thousand acquaint- 
ances. Rey. R. R. Meredith, of Grace (Methodist) Church, was the 
last speaker. 


THURSDAY. 
THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SOHOOL SOOIETY. 


This society held its annual meeting in King’s Chapel at two 
o'clock, Rev. Grindall Reynolds presiding. After prayer by Rev. 
J. B. Green, of Montreal, Rey. Henry W. Foote read an essay on 
“Christian Nurture in the Home.” He said that duty was the 
ground work of all true relations between parents and their children. 
He regretted the reluctance of Christian parents to train their 
children more carefully in their own faith. Spoken and silent pre- 
cept are both important. Religion should be taught simply and 
then children would apprehend it. 

After brief remarks by Rev. Dr. Briggs a second essay was read 
by Rey. Dr. Bellows. He showed the close relations existing 
between the Sunday school and the church, and said that some- 
thing sublle and pervading in the influence of the Sunday school 
must be recognized as being quiteas important as the more specific 
teaching of books and teachers. One of the commonest mistakes 
in teaching children religion is to teach them under that name 
something inferior to what they already know perfectly well under 
noname. After a few words by Rey. C. F. Dole the meeting ad- 
journed. 

THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL. 

The Unitarian Festival at Music Hall was one of the most agree- 
able and successful ever held. At half-past five, when Mr. William 
H. Baldwin, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, called 
the company to order, every seat at the long rows of tables was 
filled, nearly a thousand persons being seated. Among those 
seated at the tables on the platform were Messrs. HE. R. Hoar, 
Henry Chapin, W. T. Davis, Charles A. Stevens, J. D. Long, Hees 
Kidder, James T. Fields, and Revs. J. F. Clarke, E. E. Hale, H, 
W. Bellows, F. H. Hedge, W. H. Channing, and John Cordner. Mr. 
George William Curtis, who had accepted an invitation to preside, 
being unexpectedly detained in New York by the death of Mr. 
Fletcher Harper, Mr. Baldwin preseuted Oliver Wendell Holmes as 
the chairman of the occasion. 

Afver prayer by Rev. Dr. Pe body an hour was spent in discuss- 
ing the good things of the table, which were abundant, well served 
and appetizing. Dinner over, the Chairman announced his inten- 
tion of preaching a brief lay sermon. He declared as his text 
the following from Eccles. xx. 13: ‘‘ An eloquent man is known far 
and near; but a man of understanding knoweth when he slippeth.” 
Referring to Mr. Curtis he said: What speaker among us could 
console you for the absence of the silver-toned and sweet-souled 
orator who should have been entrancing you at this moment; one 
of whom it may be said, as it was said of Hortensius, neseires utrum 
cupidius ad audiendum eam an ad expectandum occurretur ; sic verbis 
oratoris aspectus, et rursus aspectui verba serviebant. Let us hope 
that his presence is only deferred to another season, and that at 
the next festival we may have the happiness of listening to our own 
Hortensius, who has always given expression through voice and pen 
to whatever is noblest, most generous, most human in the great in- 
terests of mankind—mankind of both sexes. Afler speaking elo- 
quently of the wonderful progress of religious liberty, the Doctor 
said: May I, without committing any one but myself, mention a 
few of the stumbling blocks which still stand in the way of some 
who have many sympathies of what is called tho liberal school of 
thinkers ? I believe they are quite as much anthropological as 
theological. Some of these doetrines might be at once repudiated 
by those who hold other beliefs which in reality grew out of them. 

The notion that man is responsible for the fact of suffering and 
death, whereas both existed long before his appearance on our 
planet. 

The notion that there can be such a thing as natural moral evil, 
as if any one but the God of nature evuid pe responsible for nature’s 
effects. 


The notion of sin as a transferab’2 object. As philanthropy has 
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ridded us of chattel slavery, so philosophy must rid us of chattel 
sin and all its logical consequences. 


The notion that what we call sin is anything else than inevitable, 
unless the Deity had seen fit to give every human being a perfect 
nature and develop it by a perfect education. 


The oversight of the fact that all moral relations between man 
and his Maker are reciprocal, and must meet the approval of man’s 
enlightened conscience before he can render true and heartfelt 
homage to the Power that called him into being. And is not the 
greatest obligation to all eternity on the side of the greatest wis- 
dom and the greatest power? 

The notion that the Father of mankind is subject to the absolute 
control of a certain malignant entity known under the false name 
of justice, or subject to any law such as would have made the father 
of the prodigal son meet him with an account book and pack him 
off to jail instead of welcoming back and treating him to the fatted 
calf. 


The notion that useless suffering is in any sense a satisfaction for 
sin, and not simply an evil added to a previous one. 


I believe many of you will agree with me in rejecting these 
notions, and that in due time these and all such stumbling blocks 
will be removed from the path of any whom they prevent from 
marching side by side with youin the grand army of the soldiers 
of humanity and servants of God. 

Hon. R. M. Morse, made a witty and graceful speech extending 
the welcome of the laity to the clergy as ‘‘leaders of thought, lead- 
ers in learning, leaders in culture, leaders in the reform of old 
abuses and in the relief of human miseries.” 


Robert Collyer made one of his characteristic speeches, full of 
amusing and homely anecdote. 


Mr. Baldwin alluded at this point to the Congregational festival 
in Faneuil Hall and offered the following resolution : 

“In the name of our common Master, Jesus Christ, we, a portion 
of the Congregational body assembled in Music Hall, send to our 
Christian brethren assembled in Faneuil Hall our kindly greeting 
and our wishes for their continued happiness and usefulness.” 


Rey. C. F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, spoke earnestly of the beauty 
of a broad fellowship, which ignored denominational lines, and ex- 
plained that he had accepted his recent call as to a church not so 
much Unitarian as Christian. 

Mr. H. P. Kidder spoke of the work of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and of the similarity of the work of liberals 
in all countries. 

Rev. Dr. Bellows, in one of his most effective extempore 
speeches, expressed his regret at the growing disposition of New 
England Unitarians to obliterate the outlines of the peculiar ideas 
for which it seemed to him they should still continue to contend. 
It isa great mistake to think that Unitarianism has done its work. 
Outside of Boston and New England it has only just begun it. He 
told an admirable story illustrating the popular cowardice in avow- 
ing sympathy with liberal views and closed with an eloquent dis- 
crimination between the popular and the Unitarian view of God’s 
attitude towards sin and sinners. His speech brought down the 
house with repeated rounds of applause. 


Rey. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, vindicated the good character 
of the liberal societies of the West and asked for a more sympa- 
thetic attitude towards them on the part of Eastern churches. 


Rey. Dr. J. F. Clarke thought the fears of friends from a dis- 
tanee as to Unitarian decadence in Boston were ill-founded. He 
shared Dr. Bellows’ feeling as to the importance of maintaining our 
Unitarian organization. As to the criticism of the men who had 
joined in the communion at Phillips Brooks’ Church, he thought 
“they would compromise Unitarianism in its highest and deepest 
sense, if they ever refused Christian fellowship with any follower 
of Christ.” 


Mr. James T. Fields read a charming unpublished poem by Long- 
fellow: 
“The holiest of all holidays 

Are those kept by ourselves, 

In silence and apart— 
- The secret anniversaries of the heart. 
When the full river of feeling overflows, 
Those happy days unclouded to their close, 
Those sudden joys that out of darkness start, 
As flowers from aghes, swift desires to dart, 
Like singing swallows, down each wind that blows. 


“ White as the gleam of a receding sail, 
White as a cloud that floats and flits in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream, 
These tender memories are 
A fairy-tale of some enchanted land, 

We know not where, but beautiful 
As a dream within a dream.” 


Rey. E. E. Hale brought the meeting to a close with a speech in 
which he highly praised the admirable lay sermon at Music Hall 
of the Hon John D. Long, spoke hopefully of the young men and 
ot the promise of the new Unitarian ‘‘ Church of the People.” 


i THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE FREE RE- 
LIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


was held in the evening at Horticultural Hall, which was handsome- 
ly decorated with flags and evergreens, Rey. O. B. Frothingham, 
President, occupied the chair. After the reading of the report of 
the Treasurer, the nominating Committee made their report, mak- 
ing appropriate reference to the decease of Mr. R. H. Ranney and 
Rey. John T. Sargent, and offering the following list of officers who 
were all elected: 


President—Octavius B. Frothingham. 

Vice-Presidents—Ra]ph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, Nathaniel 
Holmes, Robert Dale Owen, Lydia Maria Child, Isaac M. Wise, George 
W. Curtis, Frederick Shtinemann-Pott, Edward L. Youmans, Rowland G, 
Hazard, Thomas W. Higginson, George Hoadly. 

Secretary—William J, Potter. 

Assistant Secretary—Hannah E, Stevenson. 

Treasurer—Richard P. Hallowell. 

Directors—John Weiss, Charles K. Whipple, Edna D. Cheney, Francis 
E. Abbot, William C. Gannett, Helen M. Ireson, John C, Haynes, Minot 
J. Savage. 


Rey. William J. Potter, as Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
delivered an address referring to the objects of the Association and 
to its progress during the pastten years. It had disappointed those 
who had predicted its early demise, those who had joined it 
through curiosity, and those who were surprised at its refusal to 
recognize Chrristianity or any other creed. The aim of the Asso- 
ciation was to clarify and circulate ideas on the basis of unre- 
stricted liberty of thought in religious matters. Its object was, 
first, to abolish all barriers to freedom of thought in church and 
state; secondly, it was in favor of a broader liberality than could 
be found in any of the sects ; thirdly, it adopted the scientific meth- 
od of free inquiry; fourthly, it worked in alliance with the spirit 
of modern philanthropy for the prevention and cure of moral 
evil, offering to all an opportunity for the use of their faculties. 
Though the work which it had accomplished was not adequate to 
the needs of the time, it had upheld a lofty ideal and done some- 
thing to render people familiar with larger ideas. Beside the An- 
nual Conyentiou, one had been held in the autumn especially to 
consider the Sunday laws, and two thousand copies of a tract, en- 
titled ‘‘How to Keep Sunday” had been printed. There was a de- 
mand for the publications of the Association even from Southern 
India. 

Following Mr. Potter’s address considerable discussion was had 
upon the proper interpretation of the word Scientific in the first 
article of the Constitution, which was participated in by Messrs, 
Elder, Andrews, Babcock, Morton, Alcott, Mills, 8. P. Putnam and 


others. 


FRIDAY. 
THE PUBLIO MEETING OF THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


was held in Beethoven Hall. The morning session was opened by 
Mr. Frothingham in a brief address announcing the subjects for 
discussion and making a re-statement of the position of the organi- 
zation and the necessity for its existence. Its great word was 
“liberty,” and its key-note ‘‘treedom.” There were barriers to 
liberty even in Boston, which should be removed. In New York 
though he (Mr. Frothingham) was personally treated with respect, 
yet because of his opinions it was sometimes considered better to 
have his name absent from Committee lists in movements of reform. 
One cannot think truly if there is any moral impediment to his 
thinking. The Free Religious Association is a religious anti-slav- 
ery society. 

Rev. William R. Alger then read a paper on ‘‘ Steps Toward Re- 
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ligious Emancipation in Christendom.” Beginning with a review 
of the nine centuries of fermentation preceding the establishment 
of unity in the Papal hierachy, he passed on to describe the growth 
of unity in belief, giving a résumé of the received views of geogra- 
phy, astronomy and theology. The church had been at war with 
freedom of thought. Whatever caused dissension among the rulers 
of the church seemed to secure good results. Among favoring ecir- 
cumstances was the revival of Greek learning. The first great 
step toward religious freedom was a protest against ecclesiastical 
oppression. From the ashes of those who fell grew increasing fruit. 
Then with Luther came a paper Pope in the place of the human 
one that the Protestants had displaced. 


The next step was rejection of the subjection to the canon of 
Scripture, and another was the bringing of philosophy to bear upon 
religion. Mr. Alger then alluded to the effect which the develop- 
ment of physical science had had upon theological views, paid a 
warnrtribute to Spinoza for instituting criticism of- the Bible, and 
closed by contrasting the views of the rationalists with those of 
the churchmen, declaring that it now only remained to take the 
final step and sweep away the old system of doctrines. 


Rev. Wm. H. Channing criticised some portions of Mr. Alger’s 
remarks, and expressed his own faith in Jesus Christ as giving the 
freedom which comes from communion with God. He spoke of 
Jonathan Edwards as one of the originators of free religion, and 
spoke a good word for Mr. Moody also. After he had coneluded the 
President emphasized the Association’s freedom from antagonism 
to any views, Christian or other, and his remarks led to some 
debate. 


Rabbi Lasker was the next speaker and dwelt upon the dangers 
surrounding religion and free thought. He expressed his abhor- 
rence of Trinitarian Christianity and his appreciation of the work 
which the Unitarians have done in opposing it. Love, charity and 
wisdom will be the pillars upon which the future religion will rest, 
and it will teach one God and one family, immortality for all, and 
justification by one’s own good works. This religion he declared 
to be modern Judaism. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


was called to order shortly after three o’clock, and Mr. C. D. B. 
Mills read an essay on ‘‘ The Internal Dangers of Free Thought.” 
He claimed the universality of the law, political, social and relig- 
ious, that unless there was advance there would be stagnation and 
death. Advance has always been slow and.painful. Sketching the 
history of Christianity, Catholicism, and the various Protestant 
sects, he asked, ‘‘Can we pass the rocks? can we succeed when all 
before have fallen short and made a failure?” The dangers were 
new, belonging to a sea that had never yet been sailed. A new 
pioneer has appeared in the intellectual world—the star of science— 
the stone which the builders rejected now becoming the head of the 
corner. The danger was that free thinkers would find there their 
finality, overlooking what he was profoundly convinced was the 
fact, that fundamentally the doctrines of religion went far behind 
the power of science to explore, and that for free thinkers to ac. 
cept the revelations of science as a finality would be to imprison 
the mind in the limitations of empiric demonstration. Another 
danger was that in the emphasis of devotion to intellect they might 
forget sentiment aud the virtues of the heart. There was a great 
work for science to do in ameliorating the condition of mankind, 
and ages would roll by before a divine perfection would be 
reached. 


After Mr. Mills had concluded, the subject of the Essay was dis- 
cussed by the Rey. Mr. Dudley, of the Parker Memorial Church. 
Mr. Frothingham apologized for the absence of Col. Ingersoll and 
Prof. Adler who had been expected, and then Col. Higginson said 
that he had had some fear lest the Association should not be as 
liberal on the side of orthodoxy as on the side of heresy, to the 
Christian as to the Jew. If they were not, then they must strike 
the flag of free religion. He not only asked but answered the 
question. Last year Mr. Cook was invited, this year Phillips 
Brooks; they had both declined. This Association was too grand 
an object to inquire whether a man was an atheist or an evangelical 
Christian, so long as he was endeavoring to do all that he could 
in his own way for the good of humanity. Mr. Frothingham, in 
closing the meeting, called upon the audience to bear their testi- 
mony to the absolute candor, freedom and frankness which had 
characterized the platform. 


In the evening a very pleasant social re-union at Horticultural 
Hall closed the series of meetings, 


JOTTINGS. 


Ruy. H. M. Smamons, of Kenosha, preached with great acceptance at 
the Third Unitarian Churen in Chicago Sunday before last; Rey. E, P. 
Powell filled the pulpit at Kenosha; on the same day Rey. Robert Collyer 
delivered a discourse on his eighteen years’ work in Chicago, it being the 
anniversary of his coming to the city in 1859. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—We are glad to learn by letters from Indianapolis that ~ 


Rev. Mr. Bailey has not left the Unitarian church there, as was reported 
in the Conference at Toledo. The friends have rallied afresh to his sup- 
port and he will remain for the present. Indianapolis is too important a 
place to be vacated, and Brother Bailey has so strong a hold upon the 
hearts of the people that he ought not to leaye. 


From Cuicaco.—The painful rumor reaches us that Rey. E. P. Powell 
is about to resign the pastorate of the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
because the work necessary to the welfare of such a church is too heavy 
for one in his insecure health. Mr. Powell is a very clear and logical 
thinker, a forcible preacher and best of all a wise and careful builder. 
Chicago loses one of its broadest and truest men when he leaves it. 


Rey. Mr. SuNDERLAND instead of leaving Chicago has gone to work with 
redoubled energy. He has not only re-opened the old church of the 
Fourth Society for morning service, but has also started his Sunday-school 
afresh on Cottage Grove Avenue, and last Sunday began evening 
preaching in a hall in that vicinity. In addition to this he preaches 
every Sunday afternoon to a live little flock in Englewood. If hard work 
will win, Mr, Sunderland will master the situation and win for himself a 
large and permanent place in Chicago. 


However high the tide of theological good feeling, which is indicated 
by the intereommunion of Unitarians and Episcopalians, may have risen 
in the East, its harmonizing waters do not seem to have flowed over the 
whole country, judging from the following extract from an Lowa paper: 
“There has been a dipute between the two German churches of Musca- 
tine on the question of the Trinity, and much evil feeling has been engen- 
dered. On Tuesday Rey. Mr. Starcike, one of the pastors who denied the 
Trinity, received the following anonymous letter: 


B. Starcke, of the German Church of Infidels : 


You hell-hound, clear out from Museatine. Your breath is infesting our 
pure and holy doctrines. You are a deyil, and devils belong to the hell, 
That is where all of your church members also belong. If you do not 
leave it within two or three weeks, you will never leave it alive. So help 
us the three-nnited God whom you are denying. 

A LEAGUE OF GERMAN CHRISTIANS. 


There ought to be room for some good missionary work in Lowa, and 
we are glad to learn that Rey. Mr. Effingerintends to cultivate that field. 


Onn of the most notable discussions of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly was upon the Sunday Question. One of the proprietors of the Pitts- 
burgh Leader, a daily paper with a Sunday edition, is a member of the 
Presbyterian church at Sewickley, Pa. The Presbytery of Pittsburgh told 
this church that it must discipline the erring member who owned stock 
in a Sunday paper. The church declined to obey, and the offending 
brother boldly declared that the standards of the church were obsolete. 
Thereupon there was trouble in Pennsylvania, which culminated in an 
appeal to the General Assembly. The discussion was sharp and pro- 
longed. The advocates of a larger liberty had reason and common sense, 
put the Sabbatarians fell back on the “ deliverances of the church ” and 
the ‘‘standards of the fathers,” and the voices of these prevailed. 
Henceforth no true and Joyal member of the Presbyterian church can own 
stock in any Sunday newspaper,in any gas company, in any street or 
steam railroad whose ears run on Sunday. The sad absurdity of the 
whole business was evident when a little later in the day the proceedings 
of the Assembly were suspended in order that the various preachers for 
the next Sabbath might be announced and given to the reporters of 
those semi-Sunday papeis that the graye presbyters denounced men 
for buying and reading. If these Sunday papers are so bad, why do 
these preachers fill them with their advertisements and vie with each 
other in getting space for their sermons? What a rare comedy is the 
sight of five hundred presbyters fulminating their edict against modern 
civilization and relying upon the identical Sunday papers they condemn 
to publish it to the world. Mrs. Partington with her broom sweeping 
out the tide grows sane and wise by contrast. 


Pror. Swine is an unprofitable man to persecute. He not only comes 
out first best in all heresy trials but he afterwards mercilessly pokes fun 
at his assailants. In the last Alliance he genially touches up his old 
adversary : 


“Prof, Patton is a kind of tassel fastened on to the skirt of the General 
Assembly, He has finished his great work, he has caught his quota of 
heretics, and has settled down to repose in the midst of his loving and 
admiring fellow-theologians. Disease and good works have covered his 
face with a form of benignity not at all repulsive, A year of freedom from 
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other in the back seats, forthe business of the hour will make all seek 
editorial bondage in the cell of the Interior has developed into a frac- 
tional smile, and this smile, added to the consciousness of good works 
and tothe weakening influence of ill-health, has given the great prose~ 
cutor a countenance as calm as that of Calvin after Servetus had ceased 
to trouble his Empire.” 


Discoursing of the Presbytvrian General Assembly and of the triviality 
of many of its proceedings, Prof. Swing prophesies much stirring work 
in the near future. He say3:— 


** Not many Assemblies will convene as this one has convened, with no 
great matter of business on hand. In a year or two some young man will 
arise and move that ‘‘ This Assembly do here and now lay upon the shelf 
certain old formulas called the Confession of Faith.” The men who will 
move and second such a motion are not only now living, but they are 


front seats, and will create its own deep attention.” 

THE new process by which a handsome model of the Rock Island 
Arsenal, exhibited at the Centennial Exposition, was produced, has recent- 
ly been published. From the various buildings, it appears, positive photo- 
graphs were obtained, representing all the different sides. Each view was 
then exposed over a thick film of sensitized gelatine covering a glass 
plate, and afterward the soluable opaque portions of the gelatine were 
washed out. The film was then swelled by a peculiar process, so as to 
magnify its differences of level, untila suitable relief was obtained, and a 
plaster cast being taken of the film, it gave a permanent mould from 
which many repetitions could be made. A successive series of these 
plaster views, taken from the different sides of a house, were mitred to- 
gether at their edges, and when roofed in they formed a. perfect reproduc- 
tion of the house itself, every stone and crevice being represented. The 
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3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 


4, Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mall matter should be sent. 


Octavius B. Frorameuam, Nicholas P. Gilman, William 
D. Gunning, Raymond 8. Perrin, William Potts, H. Douglas 
Stock and Celia P. Woolley are among the contributors to 


_this number of Tu Iyqurmer. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo has been enlightening his fellow-citizens 
of Springfield, Mass. by a wise and very interesting presen- 
tation of the claims of the public school question, which the 
Springfield Republican printed in full in last Monday’s paper. 
Mr. Mayo does not mince matters at all. He tells the peo- 
ple of Springfield just what their schools are worth to them 
as instruments of civilization, just what they are and are 
not and what they ought to be. He tells them that an un- 
wise or ignorant economy in educating their children is the 
very worst sort of economy, and warns them against choos- 
ing their teachers by the test of dollars instead of brains. 
On the whole, he thinks well of the present Massachusetts 
school system, but he is not at all blind to its dangers and 
defects. 


Tue best Russian and Turkish war maps we have seen are 
Schedler’s, published by E. Steiger, of 22 Frankfort street. 
The series comprises a map of Turkey and Greece ; a topo- 
graphical map of the Dobrudscha (eastern Bulgaria) and 
central Roumania : a topographical map of western Bulgaria, 
western Roumania and eastern Servia; a map of the Black 
Sea, Asia Minor, the Caucasus, southern Russia, eastern Tur- 
key, and Roumania ; and a topographical map of Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and eastern Servia, covering the valley of the 
Danube from Milanovatz and the “Iron Gate” to the Black 
Sea, which is a combination of the map of the Dobrudscha, 
above mentioned, and the next one in order. The topo- 
graphical maps are extremely faithful, and give the location 
not only of all cities and towns, but almost all villages ; show 
railroads and highways and many of the minor roads; and 


\ 


x 
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that the reader may. follow the war news intelligently by 
their means. 


Tur latest case of discipline for heresy is that of our 
friend Rev. Dr. Augustus Blauvelt, who has just been sus- 
pended from the ministry of the “Reformed” church. Dr. 
Blauvelt is said to have received his sentence with a forgiv- 
ing smile, as he could well afford to do, his faith being of the 
living, substantial sort which no vote of presbytery or synod 
could move a hair. Dr. Blauvelt’s series of articles pub- 
lished in Scribner's Monthly attracted much attention for 
their catholic, scholarly, logical dealing with fundamental 
religious questions, and we are not at all surprised that the 
more orthodox party within the Reformed church regard 
him as quite too original and independent in his thinking to 
make a good officer in their ranks. We do not know wheth- 
er Dr. Blauvelt means to identify himself with any other 
branch of the church or not, but we do know that wherever 
he goes or stays he will be sure to be appreciated by all lib- 
erals as one of the most earnest, modest, truth-seeking, 
and truth-loving of men. 


In an editorial note last week reference was made to an 
accusation of Catholic leanings in “the popular encyclo- 
peedias.” It would have been more correct to say “a pop- 
ular cyclopeedia ;” for the accusation was never made against 
Johnson’s, which is as free from sectarian bias as such a 
work can be. The charge made against the work accused 
is no doubt greatly exaggerated,’ to say the least. It is 
quite unlikely that editors of character would lend them- 
selves to this mean kind of partisanship, or that publishers 
of reputation would allow a fault which would ruin a book 
of that description. In preparing a new edition, after ten 
years, articles must be shortened or lengthened according 
to the greater or less prominence of the subjects treated, 
and all articles must be revised in accordance with the 
latest information. If, as might well happen, the later facts 
were more favorable to the Church of Rome, their correct- 
ness should not on that ground be questioned or the hon- 
esty of their recorders be impeached. 


We are always glad to receive printed church: reports. 
They doubtless seem to most people a useless and expensive 
luxury, whose chief characteristics are formality and dull- 
ness. We take a different view of the matter. A live, well- 
conducted institution, whether public or private, whether 
church, school, prison or theatre, is to us a positive joy, and 
there is no better evidence of wholesome life than a willing- 
ness, a determination, that everything shall be exposed occa- 
sionally to the light, the good points appreciated, the weak 
points detected, so that the excellencies may be perpetuated 
and the defects remedied. 

The immediate occasion for these remarks is the receipt of 
the report of the various committees of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, of which, as most of our readers need 
not be told, Rey. Dr. James Freeman Clarke is minister. 
The report is not a public, but a private business doc- 
ument, intended for the perusal and edification of the 
members and more immediate friends of the church. 
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But we have no doubt that anybody who is sufficiently in- 
terested in church organization to care to know how they 
manage things at Dr. Clarke’s wide-awake, free church can 
obtain a copy by applying to almost any member of the 
various committees. 

~ We are glad to know that these reports have now come to 
be quite common in our liberal churches. The South Con- 
gregational Church has printed one for many years past; the 
First Parish, Cambridge, has one now in press, and we dare 
say there may be twenty others already in print. Let us 
have more of them. They let the daylight into places where 
it is often much needed. 


Naan the end of his first presidential term President Lin- 
coln, being condoled with by a visitor as to the trials of his 
position, is reported to have said that, notwithstanding the 
unparalleled trials of his position, “he wasn’t quite sure that 
he should object to being President for four years more. 

At the expiration of General Grant’s second term 
nearly everybody supposed that he would seek the retire- 
ment of a strictly private life. and be only too glad 
to be rid of the necessity of being homaged and “in- 
terviewed.” We private judges are evidently all astray 
in our estimate of the fascinations of public life Hx- 
perience seems to teach that the more a man has of it, the 
more he must have. It is just like the fascination of the 
stage, which makes its votaries as dependent upon applause 
and publicity as upon their daily bread. 


Tur habit of debate is a jealous mistress, and it not only 
makes those who are its victims unhappy when they are 
not engaged in it, but it renders them wholly incredulous of 
the existence of any who are independent of its sway, and 
causes them to invent all sorts of curious and interesting 
theories to account for any assertions to that effect. Hither 
the individual feels himself worsted, or is “playing *pos- 
sum,” or is digging entrenchments, or some other wonderful 
thing, and it is only necessary to shake some ridiculous 
proposition at him, like a red flag in the face of a bull, to 
make him forget his tactics and plunge headlong into the fray. 

Now, strange as it may seem—and we are satisfied that 
it is almost inconceivable—we assure the New Age that we 
meant every word of our recent editorial on “The Futility 
of a Certain Class of Discussions,” and not even the lively 
article which it pokes at us is sufficient to change our 
opinion. The satisfaction that it has thoroughly silenced us 
is one of which we would not for the world deprive it, 
especially as the said article is the most complete and con- 
vincing proof which could be given of the entire correctness 
of our position as to the futility of a certain class of discus- 
sions. If we are so wholly at sea in our views upon the 
important series of questions to which our friend alludes as 
he seems to intimate, certainly our place is in the school- 
room, where these questions may be studied, not upon a 
platform, occupying the time and attention of a busy public. 
If, on the other hand, we have already learned some few 
of the primary lessons in finance, political economy, and the 
conduct of life, assuredly it is our duty to show our neigh- 
bors where to find the teachers and how to use the manuals 
so far as we are able, rather than to occupy columns belong- 
ing to some thousands of readers in an attempt to contest 
the field with a financier of thirty years standing, whose 
studies have landed him where Mr. Lysander Spooner now 
stands. We think not even the New Age will question the 
fact that in such case silence is the most comfortable course 
and also the most effective argument. 


We trust, however, that both the New Age and our readers 
generally will remember that we have distinctly said silence 
in debates of a certain kind, not silence upon any topic. 
Upon all subjects we are prepared to have our say, at such 
times as seem good to ourselves, without fear or favor. 


THE LIBERAL DANUBE. 


As att the world is anxiously awaiting the news of the 
passage of the swollen Danube by the Russian army,— 
“for the protection,” as the Czar solemnly assures the 
Powers, “of the sacred rights of the much-abused Christians 
in Turkey,—so here and there venturesome scouts may be 
detected cautiously peering over the swollen and rapid cur- 
rent of popular ignorance and superstition which forms the 
great barrier between intelligent and sentimental religious 
faith, trying to find a safe and easy place for crossing. The 
purpose of the Liberal “ army,” so far as it has any purpose, 
is said to be precisely that of the Czar,—the amelioration of 
the condition of the Christians oppressed by ignorance and 
superstition, but whether the Liberal leaders are really much 
interested in improving the condition of their ignorant, 
oppressed Christian friends seems to be questioned as seri- 


- ously as the real purpose of the Czar. 


It is said on the one hand that the Christians are being 
enlightened fast enough, and that itis therefore better for the 
Liberals to stay at home and let well enough alone. The 
Liberals are not used to working harmoniously together on a 


large scale, and if they should attempt it they would be sure to 
fail. Better fall back upon their laurels and write historical 


essays concerning the “glorious past.” The Hub is a com- 
fortable city, full of “cultshur,” and there is no “cultshur” 


‘to speak of to be found elsewhere. Why leave the Hub or 
‘its “subbubs” for a possible and undeterminable “ Hub- 


bub?” Better remain and tell the orthodox Hub Christians 
that two and two shall be four or five, just as they prefer to 
call it, if they will only admit that the Liberals are “hope- 
fully orthodox.” 

On the other hand there is a considerable part of the 
little Liberal “army” who believe that the higher powers 
will hold them responsible for hastening and helping to im- 
prove as best they may the condition of their befogged and 
misled orthodox Christian friends. They do not believe in 
“Jetting well enough alone,” convinced that it is not and will 
not be as well as it might be and should be if they persist in 
the habit of letting it alone. This part of the army is in favor 
of crossing the river immediately at different points, wherever 
it can gather strength enough to do so without being utterly 
destroyed in the process ; of planting its standards firmly on 
the opposite heights and maintaining them there at whatever 
necessary sacrifice of labor or life. It believes that such a 
course bravely and wisely persisted in would be of incalcu- 
lable service to its many anxious, expectant friends on the 
other side, and that its power for usefulness would be 
multipled many times by such a brave, self-sacrificing, for- 
ward movement. But this part of the “army” is numeri- 
cally not strong, and especially lacks “the sinews of war.” 
Therefore no forward movement of importance can be ex- 
pected for some time to come. But meanwhile many first- 
class scouts are spying out the lay of the land, digging 
trenches and throwing up earthworks. These men, though 
separated by immense distances, are beginning to see the 
economy and importance of working together and on a more 
or less fixed plan, and already they are able to. see the fruit 
of their more co-operative spirit. 
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Meanwhile, the friends in the “enemy’s” country are 
anxiously waiting for help, for light on a now hidden path, 
for common sense instead of nonsense, for true sentiment 
instead of sickly sentimentality, for a religion of works and 
faith instead of one in which faith and works are at odds. 

When will the little Liberal army listen to their cry and 
sail over to help them? 


- POETIC CHRISTIANITY. 


Tuer presence of Wm. H. Channing at the Spring festivals 
in Boston was an unexpected exhilaration. On the platform 
of the Free Religious Association, where we heard him, he 
seemed, and said he felt, perfectly at home. This was where 
he belonged. At other meetings he professed to be annoyed 
by a dogmatic assurance and conceit that the speakers 
seemed to be unaware of themselves, but which was percep- 
tible to him coming among them as a comparative stranger, 
as a close atmosphere is not unpleasant to those who breathe 
it, but offends one who enters the room from out doors. Mr. 
Channing has for several years lived in London and it was 
rumored had become ecclesiastical in his tastes and opinions. 
We were apprehensive that we should find him altered from 
what he was in his younger days. But he was in all respects 
the same man, and in his speech he repeated the effects he 
produced on us thirty years ago. There was the same en- 
thusiasm, the same feeling, the same faith in humanity, the 
same sense of the reality of things ideal, the same trust in 
divine powers, the same hope of the future, the same gener- 
ous interpretation of the past, the same hearty appreciation 
of the capacities and humane activities of the present. The 
thing he abhorred was, as of old, negation, materialism of 
thought and life, narrowness of spirit. Years ago these were 
the qualities that impressed us as we listened to his impas- 
sioned arguments against slavery and capital punishment at 
the conventions held in Boston by the champions of those re- 
forms. Later, in the early phases of the Parker controversy, 
he was the eloquent spokesman for freedom and breadth of 
fellowship, for the spirit in distinction from the letter, for 
charity against exclusiveness, for faith as opposed to opinion. 
As the prophet of Socialism in New England, the inter- 
preter of Charles Fourier, the friend of Brook Farm and 
kindred experiments that aimed at the reconciliation of jar- 
ring interests, he succeeded in making attractive the dry de- 
tails of the system advanced in the writings of audacious 
Frenchmen by the fervid sympathy and hope that brought 
near the vision of the better time. And now he does for the 
Christian system the service he once did for the Unitarian, 
He glorifies and transfigures it. 


The genius of Mr. Channing is poetic. He is an idealist ; 
he lives in feeling and faith. Such a man cannot be a dog- 
matist of any description, or within the most shadowy limits. 
He cannot brook limitation. He must have open skies ; none 
of the possibilities must be closed against him. Seven years 
since, in May, 1870, he spoke on the platform of the Free 
Religious Association, on the subject of the religion of China, 
in a way that showed his appreciation of what was noble in 
the genius of that somewhat prosaic people. At that time 
he was spending his days in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, studying the question of comparative religion, and 
without the least apparent disposition to make the elder faith 
look like foreshadowings of Christianity, tributaries to it, or 
foils, having in view the preparation of a work showing the 
substantial identity of the religious ideas of the race. Week 


before the last, he began his speech in Boston by reading a 
passage from Lao-tsen, which jhe claimed contained the 
thought that was deepest in Christian or extra-Christian lit- 
erature. 


All he asked was that the sentiment of freedom 
should inelude all, the Christian as well as the un-Christian 


and the anti-Christian ; the Christian theist no less than the 
un-Christian atheist ; the spiritualist as heartily as the uat- 
uralist. 
were of little or no account, so long as ideas were preserved; 
but limitations on evther side, dogmatism on either side, assump- 
tions on either side, were unpardonable. 
risen, ascended and living Christ, as an orthodox Christian 
might have done; but it was so evident that he had in his 
mind no dogmatic or technical idea, that we doubt if the 
listener, though an atheist in opinion, was offended. 
pressions were symbolical, not doctrinal, and were rec- 


His own faith was so purely spiritual that definitions 


He spoke of the 


The ex- 


oncilable with the freest thought and the sincerest criti- 
cism. 

It cannot be disguised that, to our apprehension, such 
habits of speech are fraught with great peril to clearness of 
thought. The custom of playing fast and loose with phrases 
is not commendable. It leads to the substitution of words 
for ideas, and to the illusion that mental vacancy is the same 
thing with mental illumination. One meaning is about as 
much as ordinary words will bear; and words that have for 
centuries been charged with special meanings cannot with- 
out serious misapprehensions be credited with different ones. 
The “ Broad Church” of England has laid itself open to the 
accusation of tampering with sacrificial language by crowd- 
ing into the phraseology of the creed the yery meanings it 
was framed to exclude and bringing people over to new 
beliefs while permitting them to remain, as they fancied, in 
the old. Nothing but the full-breasted piety of Frederick 
Denison Maurice lifted the movement into dignity. The 
Established Church allows a great latitude of opinion on doe- 
trinal points and therefore tolerates great looseness of 
speech. But the decline of the poetic spirit, and with it of 
the humane purpose, leaves the latitude bare and makes the 
looseness lookscrawny. Poetic Christianity—orthodoxy glori- 
fied and transfigured, as Mr. Channing does it, by the ecstacy 
of a fine enthusiasm—is a beautiful and even an impressive, an 
enchanting thing. But a school of men attempting the same 
thing, doing or professing to do as he does, would quickly 
degenerate into a disagreeable type of affectation. Their 
“ ointment” would lose its fragrance, and their unction would 
become unpleasant. Poetical orthodoxy must be left to 
individuals; and the individuals are not many to whom it 
can be left. For the rest, the severe dialectics of rationalism 
are necessary to balance the tendency to mysticism. Mr. 
Channing more than once expressed his desire to come face 
to face with Francis E. Abbot and pelt him—“ with roses ”— 
on account of his anti-Christian position, but extremes meet, 
and even such violent extremes may serve to bring out the 
cause of truth. If the religion that is in the air has its 
prophet, the religion that is on the ground must have its 
critic. 0. B. EF. 


Bayarp Tayior says of literary remuneration: ‘‘ Emerson is now sey- 
enty-four years old, and his last volume is the only one which has 
approached remunerative sale, Bryantisin his eighty-third year, and he 
could not buy a modest house with all he ever received in his life from 
his poems. Washington Irving was nearly seventy-five years old before 
the sale of his works at home met the expenses of his simple life at Sun- 
nyside, I have had no reason to complain of the remuneration formerly 
derived from those works which I know to possess slight literary value. 
But the translation of ‘ Faust,’ to which I gave all my best and freshest 


leisure during a period of six or seven years, has only yielded me about 


as much as a fortnight’s lecturing ” 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Tur question as to whether governments should supply 
idle people with remunerative labor is much agitated. It is 
no easy task for the human mind to abstract itself from per- 
sonal considerations, and calmly survey a difficulty from all 
points of view. Honest people, in perfect good faith, are apt 
to put forward extremely one-sided opinions, with the fullest 
confidence that they are thereby demolishing all adverse 
argument. 

For instance : The employer of labor will think it quite 
sufficient to remark that government work is necessarily and 
invariably wasteful and extravagant, and the workman, in-« 
stead of being benefitted thereby, would be seriously injured 
inasmuch as that he would learn habits of dependence, and 
of carelessness and dishonesty in working. He will add that 
no really industrious man is ever very long out of employ- 
ment, and will consider that he has said enough to put 
the idea of public works, for the mere purpose of giving em- 
ployment, out of the question. 

A philanthropic enthusiast, on the other hand, will assert 
that as society prevents a civilized man or woman from sus- 
taining life as does the wild animal or the savage, it is bound 
to supply him or her with the means of turning skill of hand 
or brain into food, clothes, and other necessaries of existence. 

The world has tried for ages the plan of letting individual 
enterprise supply the laborer with opportunity for procuring 
the means of subsistence. On the whole it has not worked 
badly. It has proved sufficient to afford employment for by 
far the greater portion of the army of willing laborers. 

Attempts such as that of the Roman power to supply bread 
and circus shows for the inhabitants of the Imperial City 
cannot be classed as exceptions, and the question whe- 
ther it would be possible for a government to assume the 
place of the head of a large firm, and take into its employ- 
ment all its otherwise unoccupied subjects, has never had a 
solution in practice. 

From what we see of the working of things around us, 
and especially from the terrible lack of common honesty 
in common minds, such a scheme would seem to be alto- 
gether impracticable. 

To say so is, of course, to fly directly in the face of organi- 
zations such as that of the New York Independent Bread- 
Winners League, one of whose tenets is “that labor is the 
source of wealth, and one of the highest duties of govern- 
ment is to find employment for its citizens.” 

Of course, if a government set to work to find employment 
for its citizens, it should find employment for all who chose 
to ask it. 

At least such is the evident meaning of the axiom above 
quoted, for as a matter of fact all governments do at present 
find employment for a very large number of their subjects. 
To most minds the immensity of such an undertaking ap- 
pears a sufficient bar to its practicability. It would be cé- 
operation on the largest and grandest scale, and to those 
who have studied the hard, toilful struggles of céoperative 
movements, and the tardy victories they have as yet won, the 
prospects of success must seem very dubious. It may be 
argued that most governments are rich and have plenty of 
~ credit, and that therefore there is no absolute necessity that 

the scheme should be self-supporting. This would, how- 
ever, be merely a proposition to divide the nation into 
two parts, one of which should pay for the support of the 
other ; and the inevitable consequence would be, that the 
~latter portion would increase, while the former diminished 


until the whole arrangement broke down under its own 
weight. 

There is an aspect of the question, however, which, if the 
labor leagues wish to be considered as adopting, they would 
do well to put forward in a more prominent manner, and 
that is the supplying to those who need it by society, or by 
governments as representing society, of just that amount of 
freedom from the actual ills of starvation and cold which, in a 
state of nature, the able-bodied savage would enjoy. In 
other words, to supply asa right the necessities for mere 
existence. 

It is, of course, horrible that human beings, even the most 
worthless, should perish of want and hunger in the midst of 
plenty. Besides being horrible, it is an absolute injustice 
done by society to the individual, and for the sake of the 
many sensitive people who occasionally find themselves in 
bitter want, it is highly desirable that the right of the indi- 
vidual to the bare means of subsistence should be more thor- 
oughly acknowledged and better understood. At present 
that right is only admitted in an illogical and semi-conclusive 
manner. 

There is no such thing as an institution, supported by the 
public, to which the laborer out of work can go and say : 
“T don’t want charity, but at the same time I cannot stand 
cold and starvation. I'll work for you in return for food and 
shelter, until I find a more remunerative job.” 

Oh, no! The food and shelter is given certainly at many 
institutions, given for nothing, but given in a manner 
destructive of self-esteem in the recipient, and never as a 
fair exchange for a reasonable amount of labor. 

No doubt, in country poor-houses the tramp is often set 
to a certain task as an offset against the shelter and food sup- 
plied to him, but, in nine cases out of ten, this is done at 
the instance of some energetic Justice of the Peace, who 
wishes to rid his section of the country of strolling vaga- 
bonds, and the labor demanded is far in excess of the actual 
value of the food, etc., given in exchange; besides, even after 
it is performed the laborer is looked upon as a recipient of 
charity. 

The institutions that are really wanted are ones where 
unskilled manual labor could be turned to the best possible 
account, and where a workman out of employment could go 
and work as long as he chose, at a certain rate per hour, 
taking his payment in tickets entitling him to clean and 
comfortable shelter and nourishing food. 

It would require but little ingenuity to devise means 
whereby totally unskilled labor might be made of consid- 
erable value. The mere turning of cranks, so as to supply 
motive power to cutting, grinding or rolling machines, would 
impart an increase of value to numerous common commod- 
ities, which increase would of course be the measure of the 
worth of the labor. When the attention of practical men 
became turned to the subject many, far superior devices 
would soon be employed and the value of the labor thereby 
increased. 

Tt is hardly too sanguine an estimate to make, that by 
skillful management two hours unskilled labor ought to have 
a value quite equivalent to shelter and three plain but satis- 
fying meals for one full-grown individual, in which case one 
man might earn enough in a few hours to support not only 
himself but a wife and several children, while the single man 
would be able to support himself and still have ample time 
during the day to look around for private employment in the 
particular handicraft to which he had been trained and 
where his labor would naturally command a much higher 


price. Of course large sums would have to be advanced in 
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the first instance to raise the buildings necessary for domi- 
ciling and feeding the temporarily unemployed, as well as for 
the machinery necessary for utilizing their labor. Hyen if 
the said labor, however, should never prove of sufficient value 
(in excess of the return made to the laborers in food and 
shelter) to repay the interest on this outlay, society would 
have purchased, at a cheap rate, immunity from a serious 
and growing evil. “Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel 
just,” and in the war between capital and labor of which we 
have as yet seen in this country only the early dawn, it is 
absolutely necessary that the friends of order and of fair 
play to each—according to his capacity—should not be dis- 
heartened and discouraged by finding in the ranks of their 
opponents, among the many tricksters and cowardly, evil- 
minded skulkers, a certain number of honest workmen able 
to say, “ We were willing to work, but no one would pay us 
for our labor.” N. 0. E. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RE- 
LIGION. 


_A Discourse delivered in First Church, Boston, May 6, 1877, by Benjamin 
Pierce, LL.D, Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in Harvard 
University. 


Tue strangeness of this unwonted position embarrasses 
me. I can only pray that my thoughts and words may be 
so guided as to be in harmony with the sublime utterances 
to which these walls are familiar. I own a scientific volume 
which undertakes to investigate the principles of all the 
motions of the universe, and which comes to the conclusion 
that “there is one God, and science is the knowledge of 
Him.” I recently read the report of a sermon by a very 
popular preacher, in which I found the passage; “Leave 
science to the devil. It will have enough to do there.” 
Is this the true doctrine? After we have had the light 
of the Gospel for nearly two thousand years are we to go 
back to the darkness of primitive ignorance? God did 
not make the light and declare it to be good and fill 
it with wonderful and curious powers, so that it should 
invite man to its study to be a delusion and a snare. To 
maintain such a doctrine would be that which would most 
delight the adversary. It would be that which would drive 
away into honest skepticism allthe honest seekers after truth 
in physical science. It would be utterly at variance with the 
doctrines which we have had from almost all our pulpits in 
this city for so many years, with the preaching of Dr. Chan- 
ning and Bishop Cheverus and father Taylor, and of those 
teachers whov are all so well known to you better than to my- 
self. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION BORN OF THE SAME HOUSE. 

Science and religion are born of the same house, and that 
house is not divided against itself. There will at all times 
be an apparent conflict between them arising from defects of 
human nature; but all this conflict is of human origin, and it 
originates in the deficiency of our knowledge, not in the 
greatness of it. The conflict has had difterent sources at 
different times, varying with the age and with the state of 
knowledge, and with the character of some discovery that 
may have been made in physical science. For wherever any 
truth in science has, by any means whatever, got incorpor- 
ated into religious statement, it is not possible to bring for- 
ward a truth in opposition to it; it is not possible to shake 
that which was received as truth once by scientific men, and 
thus has passed into religion, without seeming to shake the 
foundations of religion. But it is merely apparent, the harm 
that is done, and the danger will soon disappear. It is a 
passing storm, and we may be sure, from all the experience 
that we have had, that the time will come that all new truth 
will be changed from being considered to belong to the ad- 
versary, to be the strongest support of religion itself. Go 
back to the earliest of all religious statements, that of the 
first chapter of Genesis. It now appears strange to any 
thinking man that it should have been placed in hostility to 
science; for what is it? Look at it as a doctrine. It begins 
with the statement that in the beginning God created the 


heavens and the earth, and that the earth was without form 
and void. That God created the heavens and the earth is 
surely a matter that we are not now to dispute; all science 
must hold to that. It is accepted now as it was when it was 
first given to the world. That the earth was ever without 
form and void was an old scientific doctrine. It was believed 
that there was such a thing as chaos; but this doctrine has 
disappeared from modern science. It may be that we go 
back to something like it in tracing back the nebular theory 
to the nebula; but still it is a different thing. The ordinary 
teaching of science at the time when this was written was 
that there was a chaos, and it is that chaos only which is 
alluded to. Again, subsequently, it is said: “Let there be 
a firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters; and God made the firmament.” For 
many ages it was a scientific doctrine that there was a firma- 
ment. Ptolemy, that great astronomer of antiquity, believed 
in a firmament, and that the stars were all attached to that 
firmament. That was the popular scientific belief. It was 
the received statement with all scientific men; and unless it 
had been the object of this word to declare what scientific 
truth was, it was not its proper province to reverse that 
statement. The object of the chapter was to declare that 
which is declared throughout—that this firmament, whatever 
it might be, was the work of God. That God made it was 
the sole object here. And that peculiar form of expression, 
which was the reeular scientific one, was necessary almost to 
be intelligible to the men of that time. 

And so, when it is stated afterward that the earth shall 
bring forth grass, herb yielding seed, which sounds like the 
latest enormity of science, it meant nothing of that kind at 
that time. That the earth did seem to bring forth grass 
from its own power and of its own self was the natural ob- 
servation of all men observing at that time, and it was the 
natural statement in reference to the worship of the earth; 
but still that was not the important doctrine. The doctrine 
here was, that God made this earth, whatever it might be or 
whatever might be the character of it, and that was the sole 
object of this chapter. Viewed as a cosmogony, we must 
remember that there was no other form of science at that 
time; that cosmogony was the earliest form of science, and 
for a long time the only one; and all cosmogonies which 
were of human origin had one extraordinary defect in them 
—they were all coarse, they all partook of the coarseness of 
the circumstances under which their authors lived. ‘The 
cosmogony of the Northmen attributed all the changes in 
the universe to a contest between the powers of heat and 
cold; while the cosmogony of Egypt referred every thing to 
the mud of the Nile. 

Now, observe how wonderfully this cosmogony is clear, 
viewed as a cosmogony, from all such coarseness! It has the 
character of a great mind rising far above material phenom- 
ena, whose object was simply to declare that all this universe 
came from one being,,its creator, the God whom he was tell- 
ing to the Jews was their king, and the only power worthy to 
be worshipped, and he tells them: “ Whatever you may see 
worshipped by other nations are merely created things not 
worthy to be worshipped.” Andif you will look through this 
cosmogony in that light, you will observe that nothing could 
be more grand than the way in which this is said, nor more 
philosophical than how in each separate day an entirely differ- 
ent source of power is referred to, an entirely different source 
of natural worship is indicated; and how in every case it is de- 
clared: These are not the things to be worshipped; these are 
created things, and there is but one Being to be worshipped, 
and He the author of them all and of you, too. And of you, 
too! You may think because you have in yourselves some- 
thing similar to the world, that you might yourselves have 
been, as it were, a divine being, or that your ancestors at least 
were divine, and that you descended thus from deity; but 
your resemblance to the world in that respect, your relations 
to this universe—it is an indisputable fact it was your God 
that made you so, and that created you in his own image; 
and it is not a thing for you to boast of as a power in your- 
selves. ‘ 


HOW NEW THEORIES ARE APT TO DRIVE MEN INTO SKEPTICISM. 


The next form of scientific conflict was that with regard to 
the stability of the earth. This again had been the scientific 
teaching. That same Ptolemy placed the earth at the cen- 
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tre of the universe, stable, immovable, and it was thus easily 
incorporated into religious ideas, into religious forms; and 
when scientific men came forward and discovered that it was 
not true, it is not remarkable that the religious world was 
not ready to be instantly carried away from this truth which 
it had received from science, and to declare that that which 
it had held to be part of the foundations of religion must be 
taken away. It seemed as if it was shaking religion itself, 
and it is not wonderful that there was a great struggle against 
it. It was a necessary part of the defect of human nature. 
Tt was not an unreasonable result. Nevertheless such a doc- 
trine must do great harm. Ifa man that was coming for- 
ward in the world to the study of truth should find that 
there is certain proof that the earth does move—while you 
continue to preach that the world does not move—and that 
the doctrine of its motion shakes the very foundations of 
religion, so that if it be true, then religion is false,—why, 
the man who knows and sees clearly that the earth does 
move will be very apt to say religion is false; and so you 
innocently drive the honest thinker, the honest observer into 
skepticism. 

And go it has been subsequently with the idea with regard 
to the antiquity of the earth. There is clear evidence in 
science that the earth has an antiquity, I would say, probably 
of one hundred millions of years. If, therefore, you insist 
upon it that this is at variance with religion, it is your mis- 
fortune, this truth cannot be at variance with religion. It is 
your mistake. 

And go with regard to the antiquity of man. There is no 
doubt now that man is far older than you would have it 
from your old interpretation of the religious record. You 
must change your interpretation; and so in other things. 

But, now, how is it with this last, most terrible doctrine of 
the adversary, which we may include in the single name of 
Darwinism. First, with regard to Darwin himself. From 
all that I can know of him, he is one of the purest-minded 
men that was ever met with—one of the men most desirous 
to have the truth and nothing but the truth, without any 
egutistic desire, not even himself a Darwinian, ready to over- 
throw his own doctrines the instant he believes that the 
evidence is unfavorable to them—only seeking the truth, 
purely, simply and honestly. He is allied to all the great 
scientific discoverers that the world has ever seen—to Pytha- 
goras and Bacon, Euclid and Newton, to Aristotle and Cuvier, 
to Plato and Leibnitz, and to all the great minds that have 
risen high enough to see truth that had not been seen by 
others. You will find that with all great thinkers there 
is a most sincere love of truth. It is precisely on this ac- 
count that they have gone beyond the rest of us in their 
discovery of truth. It is because truth is in their hearts 
that they have been so ready to receive it. ' Now this is ex- 
actly the character of Darwin; and how is it with his disciples ? 
I know at least that one of nty own colleagues, who is a most 
earnest disciple of the Darwinian doctrine, is also devout and 
orthodox in his religious belief, as you all would admit, if it 
were proper for me to name him. 


DARWINISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


And now what is Darwinism? It is simply a form of the de- 
velopment theory. And what is the development theory ? It 
is nothing but the law according to which the organisms of the 
universe have succeeded each other. Now there is a law in 
this order, or there is not. The development theory consid- 
ers that there must be a law in it just as much as there is a 
law in the throwing of a stone. Just as much as we find 
that every stone that has been thrown upon the surface of 
the earth moves in that same curve of the parabola, and as 
we know that every stone that ever will be thrown will do 
so; that every projectile of war has the same path. If this is 
a universal law, so also we have good reason for believing 
that the succession of animals is of such a kind and that you 
can discover its law. You all are familiar with that wonder- 
ful case of Agassiz, who himself was not a Darwinian, you 
well know, but who gave a most wonderful argument in its 
favor when asked to draw the form of a fish that would be 
found at a certain epoch, if one were to be found. He went 
to the board—at the meeting of the Scientific Association of 
Dublin, I think it was—and drew his supposed form of the 
fish upon the board. Professor Sedgwick, who had there fish 
of that very epoch, which Agassiz did not know, took off the 


napkin that was over them, and the form was precisely that 


which had been drawn on the board. Was there no law 
there? Now that all animals have succeeded each other 
under law is the whole of the development theory. That is 
all that science has to do with it. Science merely studies 
what the order is, and what the law is. It does not go behind 
that point. There is this question behind, how is this law 
executed? Is it executed immediately by the action of the 
Creator? Does He at every moment interfere, and when I 
will to act does He carry out my will? Or has He placed the 
law under secondary causes, so that it is carried out in that 
way? That is no question of science; it belongs to philoso- 
phy in general. It is a question of religion, if you will, but 
science is not effected by it, whatever may be your decision. 
Tt is no part, therefore, of the Darwinian theory, of the de- 
velopment theory, or any other theory of the universe. 

And this law which renders science possible, consider how 
important it is that the law should be invariable. At times 
we may wish to have the law changed for our sakes. There 
are times when the mother, seeing her last child on the 
threshold of the grave, would gladly see the law changed for 
her sake, and that child saved from impending death. Shall 
this be done? Of what importance is it thus to give up the 
law in this one case? Abandon it then, and the next day 
there will be another case, and another, and another, till at 
last your law will be no law. There will be no continuity, 
no possible means of predicting one event from another, no 
science, no knowledge of that kind. Suppose that there was 
not this consistency of law, that action was fluctuating, that 
sometimes things were done in one way and sometimes in 
another; suppose that, the steam was not always uniformly 
acting exactly in the same way, where would your locomo- 
tive be? Where would be all the useful arts? They would 
all disappear. It would not be possible to have any of them 
in this universal anarchy. And even for that power of com- 
munication from one mind to another, that which alone 
makes life valuable, do we not depend upon the fact that the 
sound which you communicate to the material universe shall 
be uniformly, certainly transmitted, without deviation, to the 
ear of the person to whom you speak? Let there be no cer- 
tainty there; let that law be given up and the possibility of 
rational communication between one being and another is all 
taken away, and we would be driven back to eternal solitude. 
This law which is the source of science, these laws which are 
the sources of science, and the useful arts, are an absolute 
necessity if you have any world at all worth living in, and in 
which there could be any real life. Now we have nothing in 
Darwinism but this study. It may be that certain passages 
of the Darwinian theory are wrong. It is not to be presumed 
that one man has at once gone through the whole circle of 
thought and made no error in it. What a misfortune it 
would be for us if that were possible! What a misfortune it 
would be for us if science were exhaustible! If it could be 
that any one man could exhaust all science and leave nothing 
more to be done, where would new discoveries be? Where 
would new thought be? We might as well have no law if 
we have none to be discovered. 


THE NEBULAR THEORY. 


This Darwinian theory, this development of all the organic 
world, is connected with another theory, from which it de- 
rived its origin—the nebular theory. And I think it may be 
worth while for me to recall a little the facts of the nebular 
theory, so that you may see what they are more exactly. The 
nebular theory originated with that. greatest of philosophical 
astronomers, Sir William Herschel. He observed that in all 
the other sciences, in botany, in zéology, there had been a 
classification of the objects of study. All the plants had been 
divided into classes; all the animals had .been divided into 
classes and species and genera ; and he examined the stars 
to try and divide them in the same way. He made a most 
profound investigation of the firmament, and he found that 
there was no line of division possible anywhere. You could 
pass from nebula to star, through all gradations from nebular 
star to nebula with apparent concentration at the centre, 
without any point at which you could say: “Here is the di- 
vision between them.” The stars themselves were equally in- 
capable of division, one from the other. There was a line of 
continuity throughout the whole, from end to end. The 
natural result of the thinking of a great philosopher was ex- 
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actly that of Herschel under these circumstances. He said: 
“Tt is precisely as if you were going into a forest of trees, all 
of the same kind. You could then, by looking at, the separ- 
ate trees study the history of the whole forest. You would 
find them at every stage, from the smallest to the largest, 
and each of its stages would correspond to a stage in the 
growth of each tree, so that by taking them all together, with 
a discriminating eye, you would get the history of the 
whole.” Hxactly that was his result with regard to the stars 
—that all the stars were only, and all the nebulee were only 
different forms of the same thing, different stages in the 
development from one to another. 


And not far from the same time, Laplace brought the same 
subject into notice from a different point of view. He saw 
that the planets of our solar system were moving around the 
sun in nearly the same direction, so that there was an evident 
connection between them, and from that he drew the conclu- 
sion that the sun had once embraced them all, and that it 
gradually had been shrinking till it had come to its present 
form and state. You will find that so common novw, in the 
text-books, that I need not refer to it in further detail. 

But there is one thing here most interesting, and which 
you do not find in the text books. It is that under this com- 
pression of the gaseous material which forms the sun, by the 
present received scientific theory—as that compression goes 
on, the sun itself is constantly growing hotter and hotter, 
and, therefore, always giving out more and more heat. If 
you were to bring together two suns, one of which was hot- 
ter than the other, and they were the only two bodies in the 
universe, the hotter one would be growing hotter, and the 
colder one colder to the end of time. The body that had re- 
ceived the heat would expand and expand more than would 
belong to that state of heat, so that it would have to be colder 
than it was before, and it would be constantly getting colder 
and colder. Now that must be always going on in our sys- 
tem. Our sun, which we know is giving out heat, must be 
growing hotter and hotter. This cannot last forever. The 
time will come when it will cease. The time must come when 
the particles of the sun will be drawn so close together that 
chemical action will interpose, and then there will be no fur- 
ther compression, and the sun will cool off. It is not a thing 
we have to fear, but it is a phenomenon that is certain to 
liappen ; and that the sun will go out and our whole system 
terminate. Just as surely as that you and I must die, so 
must this earth die, and this solar system must die, and all 
the visible stars must die. There must a time come when 
they must all cease to be. Now, suppose this to have happened, 
that the whole visible universe, which is after all a very lim- 
ited thing—the farthest visible star can scarcely be a thous- 
and times as far off as the nearest one,—suppose this universe 
died, what will happen when it is gone?—then will be left 
the nebula. And that nebula would again concentrate under 
the old laws, and form new solar systems, and there would be 
a new world formed, and you would have one world succeed- 
ing another, one universe, one starry universe, succeeding 
another, with all its stars and its solar systems to the end of 
time. And the duration of this starry universe,—how many 
times soever you might have to multiply this hundred mil- 
lions of years, which denote the age of this earth, you still 
would get a result which would be nothing in comparison 
with eternity. And there would be a succession of worlds, 
from the beginning to the end, lasting without any limit, and 
we should have the same thing in regard to the nebule and 
worlds as we have in the organic world. As from the egg 
comes the eagle, and the eagle gives the egg which produces 
another eagle, and so on in the history of time, ege and 
eagle, egg and eagle, alternately, so in the history of the 
world it is nebula and organized universe, nebula and organ- 
ized universe in succession forever and ever. What possi- 
bility of study there may be there we cannot know; but it 
certainly is an argument not entirely to be despised for the 
probability of the perpetuation of our own souls forever, that 
we are able to see this fact, and could not study it in its de- 
tail unless we had immortality. Therefore, so far as an argu- 
ment from scientific investigation would go, it would cer- 
tainly go in favor of immortality. 

I have time now to refer to but one single thing in refer- 
ence to this matter. If I had gone into the question of the 
power of the universe, I should have shown you that the 
amount of physical power in the universe is the same now 


that it ever was ; that there never has been any addition or 
increase to it; that as all the thinking of man cannot add 
to his stature, neither can it add one iota to the physical 
power in the universe. We have derived our whole idea of 
power from the observing of mind, from the mental phenom- 
enon ; and yet the mind itself has not the capacity of giving 
us any physical power, and there is every reason to believe 
that there never has been any change in the amount of the 
physical power in the universe from the beginning to the 
present time. 
GOD REVEALED IN INTENTION. 


If, then, everything is governed by law, and if all the 
power is in the physical universe that ever was there, where 
is God? Inthe intention. It is in the intention through 
which a world that is intelligible has been actually the result 
of unthinking laws; by which all these laws put together 
constitute an intelligible whole, a system, an organism, and 
because there has been placed in this world an intelligent be- 
ing capable of comprehending it. This relation of the one 
to the other shows intention ; and the instant that you see 
intention, then you see in everything the Deity, then you see 
God everywhere. When you know who wrote the works of 
Shakspeare you see the mind of Shakspeare in every line ; 
and so, knowing that there must be this great Being that 
must have intended the world, you see him everywhere en- 
throned behind the universe. And so, when scientific men 
would induce you to go back and say, “ Why, since every- 
thing comes from the nebula, why isn’t the nebula the pow- 
er?” that is going back to the very doctrine which Moses re- 
pudiated. Because there was light that was the source of the 
powers of the world, he said, “That licht is not the thing to 
be worshipped, it is created”; and so because there is a 
nebula in which there have been placed these wonderful 
laws, out of which has grown the universe by the intention 
of the Deity, it does not follow that that nebula is its own 
manufacturer, and that it is a being to be worshipped. We 
that are made with a capacity to worship, why, what a false- 
hood the world would be if there were not a Being to be wor- 
shipped in it! Why should it be that of all the facts of the 
universe, this is the only one that is false, and that there is 
not a God to be worshipped to supply the want of a worship- 
ping soul? 

I say, therefore, that I think the result will be, of all this 
combination of the present state of science with religious dis- 
cussions, to strengthen faith in religion; to show that the 
development theory, which is manifest in the physical uni- 
verse, might easily be shown to extend to the intellectual 
world, and perhaps to the religious world also—that is, that 
there has been a law according to which thought has suc- 
ceeded itself, that there has been a law according to which 
religion has succeeded itself,—to show that under law the 
Gospel did not grow out of paganism, but out of areligion in 
which there was a faith in one God. The doctrines of the 
Gospel, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Father in heaven 
could not have been accepted till man had been trained by 
long service of one God. In this direction we may find an 
unexpected harmony between science. and religion.— Unitarian 
Review for June. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MORMONS. 


Does a bull care for his calwes?—BRIGHAM YOUNG. 

Not much, O Prophet; nor do saints and ‘‘ Revelators’’ in this 
Bible-babbling Zion differ greatly in carnal affection from the bull. 
Here is Orson Pratt, the bulwark of polygamy, who meets without 
recognition his own sons and the women who bore them. Here is 
another saint whe speaks of his wives as you would speak of your 
mares. One is a good ‘‘brood woman” and another a good 
“ draught woman.” 

We have struck at the very heart of Mormonism. Disguise it as 
you may, whereyer you find society organized on the idea of wom- 
an’s degradation you will find all its outworkings degrading man 
as well, Mormonism is an inversion of Tennyson’s injunction, to 

* «Work out the beast, work in the man, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 
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It works out the man, and works in the beast, It is social 
atavism. 

‘Tn the creation of religious ideas,” said Remy, the French sci- 
entist, when twenty-two years ago he crossed the ocean and the 
desert to study Mormonism,—‘‘In the creation of religious ideas, 


morality does not determine the human mind any more than logic. 


1f the divine and the moral meet together at the maturity of re- | 


ligions they do not always come together at their outset.” 

In Mormonism they have not come together yet, nor do we see 
that they are moving on convergent lines. Theother day one of the 
bishops of the church had a street brawl, in which his profanity 
and Billingsgate might have put a blush on the cheek of the lowest 
drab in the purlious of the Five Points. A woman who was intro- 
duced to the wife of the writer as par excellance ‘‘ the saint,” gave 
an account of her life in which she lied with the saintliest grace 
imaginable. Many years ago she forsook her lawful husband and 
six children and fled from all that should have been sacred, to 
gratify a passion, she had conceived for Brigham Young. She 
wished Brigham to seal her to Jesus Christ and himself. It should 
be remembered that the saints practice polyandry as well as polyg- 
amy. Ifa woman’s husband has been sent on a mission, that ‘‘ the 
kingdom of heaven” may hot suffer for raw recruits in his absence, 
his wife must be sealed to another man. Or if a woman thinks her 
husband’s position is not high enough to place her as high.in glory 
as she aspires to be, she may be sealed to a saint of lofiier title. 
Now this saint’s aspiration was to have a higher seat in a sensuous 
heaven than any other woman. For this she broke her marriage 
yows and forsook her children. For this she wanted Brigham to 
seal her to Jesus so that in the heavenly Zion she would appear as 
one of his wives, and to himself so that in the earthly Zion she 
might obey the command to multiply and replenish. It is to be 
scored to Brigham’s credit that he did not seal this precious saint 
to Jesus. He svaled her to Joe Smith for glory and to himself 
for lust. 

This case is representative. It shows how this filthy super- 
stition so debauches the moral sentiment that it mistakes darkness 
for light. The saints are forever prating about “sitting on 
thrones and ruling multitudes.” A saint will often assign as a rea- 
son for polygamy that he wants to rule a large family here so as to 
qualify himself by practice to govern the great principality he is 
to inherit in the kingdom. 

After three weeks of observation and study our conclusion is that 
the world has judged these Latter Day Saints too leniently. There 
is a reason for this. Every prominent man who sojourns for a few 
days in Salt Lake City is likely to fall into the hands of the saints. 
They show him the city. They deseant on its cleanliness and good 
order. They tell him that intemperance was not known till the 
coming of the Gentiles, and that the ‘‘strange woman,” if she is 
here at all, is a Gentile exotic. They point to the rills of water 
that flow through the streets and carry verdure to the gardens, and 
tell you that this fruitful Zion was once an alkaline desert. If they 
refer to polygamy they throw around it a strong buttressing of Scrip- 
ture, or they speak of it as limited to a few and as fast dying out. 
Thus a correspondent of the New York Independent, writing from 
Salt Lake City a few years ago, declared that no polygamous mar- 
riage had occurred among the saints for two years, while the fact 
is that some of the very saints who had this writer in charge had 
within that year committed the crime they induced the writer to 
deny in behalf of the entire people. 

Thus the outside world, gaining its knowledge of the saints 
chiefly through writers who saw what it pleased the saints they 
should see, has scored to their credit, financial ability, industry, 
thrift, sobriety and female chastity, What now are the facts? 


ABILITY ? 


There is not a saint who has shown, in the conduct of affairs, 
ability which, outside of Mormondom, would lift him above the 
rank of a small tradesman. The saints expended about $200,000 in 


preparations for iron making, and then found the ore would not ° 


flux. They expended a large sum in digging a canal and left it un- 
finished and utterly useless. They have attempted to manufacture 
woolen cloth, but with indifferent success. They have built rail- 
roads, but not having ability to manage them the roads have fallen 
into the hands of the Gentiles. They have built up an immense 
co-operative store, but with all the authority of the priesthood 
to compel the people to patronize it, its health is precarious. 
Brigham Young who is forever boasting of his financial ability, 
never pushed a legitimate enterprise, in a legitimate way, to suc- 
cess. I.know that he has wealth. His very ignorance and coarse- 


ness, coupled with a strong will, have made him an absolute des- 
pot over the most abject serfs the sun in all his circuit warms, but 
not illuminates. Let him say Sunday morning in the Tabernacle 
that the spur of a certain cliff must be shoveled away, and Monday 
morning shovel-bearing saints crowd the highways to do the will 
of the Lord’s anointed. With a hundred thousand slaves why 
should he not be rich ? 

INDUSTRY ? : 

This virtue must stand to the saint’s credit. Eighteen years 
ago Horace Greeley wrote from this city that the Mormons gener- 
ally wear a toil-worn, anxious look, and that many of them are 
older in frame than in years. These words are hardly strong 
enough to express what I see to-day. 

THRIFT ? 

In spite of their industry they are not thrifty. Tourists who pass 
a day or two in Mormondom, too often under the guidance of bish- 
ops and apostles, see the better houses and gardens. They do not 
see the wretched huts and the ‘‘ dug-outs.”’ 

Happily, perchance, the reader being civilized, does not know 
what we mean by a ‘‘dug-out.” Let him picture in his mind the 
burrow of a prairie dog. Let him imagine the hole to be twenty 
times as large and a mound of earth reared above it to be corres- 
pondingly large, and the entrances to be not at the top but at the 
side, and he will have a mental picture of the ‘‘dug-out.” He has 
heard of the incongruous population of the burrow—the prairie 
dog, the owl and the rattle-snake. In population, as in structure, 
the burrow is still the type of the ‘‘ dug-out.” 

As the Psalmist walked about the courts of Zion, so have we 
walked about the ‘‘dug-out” of this modern Zion. We have done 
more. We have stood within the very sanctuary of the ‘‘ dug-out !” 
Dogs, owls and rattle-snakes, how sacred and how blissful ! Here 
is a saint with three wives, a million vermin and only one hole in 
the ground! ‘They say that if there is peace between dog and owl 
and snake it is because of mutual dread. If there is peace in this 
humble burrow it is because every human aspiration is suppressed, 
every ennobling attribute effaced. 

We have gone into a “dug-out”’ whose adult male inmate seemed 
{o have a little of the feelings of humanity left. He told us that 
he had lived there in that hole with what he called his family 
eleven years. He had labored hard and tried to get out. At last 
he had submitted to the will of the Lord, become a brute, and was 


content. 
SOBRIETY? 


The saints may not often drink themselves drunk, but they con- 
sume a prodigious quantity of bad whiskey. As long ago as 1858, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were paid in Salt Lake City 
for whiskey, the price eight dollars a gallon. 

Brigham, in company with an apostle set up a distillery so that 
he could supply all spiritual needs to the saints. We learn from 
the officers of the law that he robbed the government of $20,000, or 
more. 

OHASTITY? 

It is sufficient answer to the Mormon boast that polygamy has 
banished the social evil, to say that Commercial Street, which is 
owned by Brigham Young, is peopled almost exclusively by prosti- 
tutes, whose gains swell the coffers of the prophet. 

Mormonism is bad, and only bad, without one redeeming or pal- 
liating quality,—bad. Itstamps out the affections. It saps the 
very foundations of manhood. More than one woman has said to 
us, ‘‘ Before my husband became a Mormon he was kind and good; 
now he beats me asif I were a beast.” The manly virtues wane as 
the Mormon qualities wax, and the more the man is a saint the less 
heisaman. Here isa venerable judge. Some years ago he told a 
fellow 3aint who had submitted a matter to the arbitration of some 
of the apostles, that a court of law would have given a different de- 
cision from that of the arbitrators. Ostensibly for this, but really 
because the judge had discovered some of his rascality in the whis- 
key business, Brigham rose the next Sunday in the Tabernacle and 
cursed him. On occasions of cursing or blessing he is apt to forget 
that he is only the ‘‘ prophet and revelator” and to speak in the 
first person, ‘‘J, the Lord,” ete., ete. The judge sat before him, 
Brigham stated the offense and said, ‘‘I curse him. I curse his 
wife and his children.” In this way he went on until the impreca- 
ting Psalms of David, in comparison with the burning curses of the 
distiller, would seem as stage lightning to a thunderbolt. Did the 
judge rise and smite the blatant ‘‘revelator” to the floor? Not at 
all. Mormonism does not make that kind of man. He meekly 
bowed his head, and to appease the anger of the Lord and his dis- 
tiller, and to make good the curse on his wife and children, he took 
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another wife and devoted five years to preaching the gospel of lust | and are somewhat given to the assumption that brains is an exclu- 


and debasement to the Australians ! This case is not isolated. 
It represents the cultus of Mormonism. 

What is responsible for Mormonism ? To a large extent, our 
superstitious veneration for the text of the Hebrew Bible. The 
Mormons have come from the most evangelical sects. A Mormon 
woman said to us: ‘*I was a Methodist. I believed the Bible, but 
I didn’t realize the promises.” She referred to the signs which 
should follow the believers that they should cast out devils, take 
up deadly serpents, ete., etc., and went on to say that she found 
something must be wrong. She was no more able to handle a 
deadly serpent than her unbelieving neighbor. Soshe joined a sect 
whose ceremonies were more Jewish. 

Mormons throw Bible at you at every turn. - Suppose you were 
in the Endowment House and were to see a poor fellow step forth 
to be baptized for George Washington and were to see a clerk make 
the entry, and were to be told that another clerk stood ready in 
heaven to transcribe this entry, and that as soon as the transaction 
is properly authenticated Washington leaves hell and joins the 
dead saints of Mormondom!* While you were wondering whether 
the human mind was ever crushed under a more grovelling super- 
stition, the officiating priest would tap you on the shoulder and ply 
you with the ready text; ‘‘ What shall they do which are baptized 
for the dead ?” 

How shall we cure ourselves of Mormoaism ? 
shutting our eyes to its evils, or palliating them. Not by ‘‘ paying 
our respects to its bloody-handed dignitaries. ‘‘Have you paid 
your respects to Brigham Young ?” was the question put to us more 
than a score of times. ‘*No; what respect do I owe to the old chief 
of a harem, who has done more to debase human nature than any 
other living man.” A practical measure would be to disfranchise 
polygamists. The disease will call ere long for heroic treatment. 
The nation cannot afford to harbor a superstition which debauches 
both mind and heart and fructifies in murder.. What civilized peo- 
ple on the globe, save ourselves, would see a hundred and sixty 
men, women and babes butchered in the most fiendish atrocity, and 
wait twenty years before calling a single one of the butchers to 
account ? We have seen scores of murderers walk the streets in 
perfect immunity. Wehave seen ‘‘ Bill Hickman” in the streets— 
Hickman, ‘‘ the destroying angel,’ whose hand is red with the 
blood of a hundred victims, and who in his confession declared 
that for years he murdered whomsoever Brigham Young told him 
to murder. 

The wisest man Germany ever bore said that whatever conquest 
civilization had achieved over barbarism, it behooves the race to 
guard it as the apple of its eye. If my words could ring from the 
Wahsatch to the Oquirr, from the Oquirr to the Tabernacle, and from 
the Tabernacle to the ‘‘dug-out,”-I would say: ‘‘In the sanctity 
of human life and in the union of one man and one woman in sacred 
bonds of marriage, we have a conquest which civilization has won 
from brutedom; guard it as the apple of your eye.” 

W. D. GUNNING. 


Not surely by 


Saut LAKE City, May 20, 1877. 


FROM CHICAGO. 


THE meeting of the General Assembly has been the great event 
in Chicago of late. For the past two weeks everything has been 
tinged with the blue atmosphere of Presbyterianism. The Assem- 
bly was a grand and dignified concourse of between five and six 
hundred ministers and elders, and evinced about the same degree 
of self-esteem usually seen in representative religious bodies. 
Every theological sect has a kind of complacency peculiarly its 
own. In the Baptist it is well-to-do commonplaceness accom- 
panied by an expression of that solid sort of self-satisfaction which 
has grown used to itself. In the Methodist it is jolly contented- 
ness, with a portly aspect of comfort and good cheer. With the 
Presbyterian this complacency borders on self-righteousness. His 
propriety is of the sanctimonious order, and however-humble he 
may try to be as a Christian, as a man he is very proud and re- 
served. By nature often hard and inflexible, grace can do little 
towards toning him down save by encasing him in an exterior of 
cold and polished manners. Other examples of ecclesiastical 
egotism are found in the Episcopalian, whose social and religious 
exclusiveness are well known. Lastly there are the Unitarian and 
the liberal sects, who set such great store by their ‘ intellects,” 


*It may interest the patriotic reader to know that a Mormon has really been baptized 
for Washington, and that, according to this faith, the ‘father of his country” has been re- 
leased from hell and admitted to the heaven of Joshua and Juhn D, Lee! 


sive privilege all their own. 

The retiring Moderator, Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, delivered 
the opening address or sermon, which was a powerful and weighty 
discourse on the ‘‘ Power and Pre-eminence of the Name of Christ.” 
Rey. Dr. Eells, of San Francisco, was elected Moderator for the 
ensuing year; an excellent choice, as Dr. Eells seemed to possess 
all the requisite qualifications for the office, a clear, strong voice, 
commanding presence, and thorough knowledge of parliamentary 
tactics. Dr, Hatfleld, of New York, stated clerk of the Assembly, 
was Dr. Eell’s competitor for the Moderator’s chair, and the elec- 
tion of the latter was regarded as a special compliment to the West- 
ern Church, particularly to that branch located on the Pacific 
coast. 

Of course it is not to be wondered at that the proceedings of the 
Assembly were strongly tinctured with Presbyterianism. The 
Presbyterians are very proud of their peculiar tenets—of their 
record, and active measures are being taken by the ‘ Historical 
Society” connected with the church to put the latter in some per- 
manent shape. The most casual observer of the peculiarities of the 
different denominations must often have noted the semi-aristocratic 
and patronizing bearing of the Calvinistic order toward other sects. 
An amusing instance of this theological blue-bloodedness was un- 
consciously manifested in the remarks of Rey. Mr. Saunders, a col- 
ored delegate. Mr. Saunders spoke in behalf of the freedmen, and 
urged upon his hearers the necessity of educating the colored peo- 
ple in the distinctive principles of Presbyterianism. The prevail- 
ing notion that Negro conversion was necessarily of the ‘‘ shouting 
Methodist” order was a great mistake. All that was needed to 
make Presbyterians of the colored people was to give them Presby- 
terian educators. He proceeded then to speak in such close con- 
nection of the need of a better-educated ministry in the missionary 
field of the South, and so mixed and intermingled his appeals for 
more intelligent workers and a more zealous propagandism of Pres- 
byterian doctrines, that one could not but feel a little uncomfortable 
on behalf of any disciple of Wesley or Roger Williams who might hap- 
pen tobe present. Mr. Saunders especially deplored the entrance of 
the Catholic church into their territory. The missionary efforts of 
the Catholic are always more or less insidious, and here they take 
the by-no-means displeasing form of free schools and general 
beneficence towards the poorand needy. Mr. Saunders related how 
nuns are seen going about from house to house, wherever sickness 
or misery prevail; and how certain suspicious characters in the 
guise of pedlars sell cheap prints of the Pope and Bishops to the 
people, and other incidents of equal importance, plainly showing 
that he had little respect for any such underhanded proceed- 
ings. 

One of the most important subjects which came up for discussion 
was the fraternization of the Northern and Southern Assemblies, 
As nothing could be done by the last Assembly, in response to the 
grudging advances made by the Southern chureh, which would not 
cast reproach on former highly-esteemed Assemblies, the matter of 
complete reconciliation was left to a more propitious time. The 
prevalent disposition of the Assembly was not particularly ami- 
eable. They were willing enough to fraternize provided it did not 
cost too much and had no objections to shaking hands across 
chasms if there were not too much hard reaching to be done. Only 
one old man arose to appeal for the broadest charity and begged 
his brethren to remember that they were not politicians but Chris- 
tians; but the brethren did not listen very attentively and when in 
the midst of a heated discussion the same venerable clergyman rose 
again to express the hope that prayer might be offered before the 
final settlement of the question, his proposition was met with a 
burst of laughter. I could not help but regard this little im- 
promptu ebullition of feeling as quite a significant feature of the 
occasion. What, in a meeting composed entirely of ministers and 
deacons, was there so absurd in a request for prayer for Divine en- 
lightenment over a very intricate complication of human affairs. 
The fact that the Assembly did not stop to ask for heavenly guid- 
ance, but proceeded to settle the affairs after their own mundane 
way of thinking showed that they considered the business was al- 
ready in the proper hands. Prayer does very well as a means of 
appeal for spiritual instruction and preferment or as a medium for 
the utterance of pious generalities of praise and thanksgiving, but 
there are times, as even Presbyterians seem to be agreed, when 
business is business and rust be executed at once. 

The Sunday publication question was brought up several times, 
and the Assembly, in defence of the action of some Eastern Synod, 
was obliged to define Sabbath-breaking according to the old Puri- 
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tanic notion. The matter is somewhat involved and I doubt if I 
can make the distinction clear to the readers of the INQUIRER. 

Hither it is wicked to sell a newspaper on Sunday because it is 
printed on Saturday, or else it is not wicked to sell one on Monday 
because it was printed on Sunday. There is a great deal of wicked- 
ness in it somewhere, if one could be sure just where it was located. 

In the meantime it is presumed that the more conscientious will 
take only five newspapers during the week, until the muddled ques- 
tion as to which is really the wicked paper—the Sunday or Mon- 
day edition—is finally settled. Others with fewer misgivings, and 
half suspecting that the wickedness of newspapers is quite discon- 
nected with the time of type-setting, will continue to take all seven, 
thinking it as well to be killed for a—you know the proverb. 

Prof. Swing writes very gracefully, with a genial sarcasm, of the 
Assembly. It is not so renowned a body as it was once, having 
now only a ‘‘ fringe of human greatness”’ around its border. He 
speaks of his old prosecutor, Prof. Patton, as a ‘tassel fastened 
into the skirt of the General Assembly.” Prof. Patton will probably 
not object to being reduced to a bit of ornamentation, for he ean 
remember when that tassel was a heavy dragging weight on Prof. 
Swing’s skirt, Prof. Swing thinks the time is swiftly approaching 
when the younger members of the Assembly will rise up and move 
that ‘‘this Assembly do here and now lay upon the shelf certain 
old formulas called the Contession of Faith,” but this may be fairly 
doubted. Ecclesiastical bodies ave not in the habit of formally re- 
pealing their old creeds. The ‘certain old formulas” will continue 
to remain as prized ancient relics if nothing more. Liberalism is 
slowly creeping into the churches, and the church is quite willing 
to submit itself to slow and silent transformations. It grows by 
accretion, covering up the old with thenew. The come-outers, like 
Prof. Swing, are inthe minority. The church expels the insubordi- 
nate, but will never reject the doctrine. CuuIA P. WOOLLEY. 

CuHicaao, June 4th. 
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Aw Awatysis or Retiaious Brrizr. By Viscount Amberley. 
Pp. 748. New York: D. M. Bennett. 1877. 

Lord Amberley was a disciple of Herbert Spencer, and ac- 
cepted the “Unknowable” as the foundation doctrine of 
philosophy and religion. In the first part of this bulky vol- 
ume, which contains the matter of the two volumes of the 
English edition, he attempts a scientific treatment of the 
manifestations of religion throughout the world. He care- 
fully studied many authorities, generally following the latest 
and best. He labored with sincerity and earnestness on the 
comparative method, which has obtained within a few years 
complete possession of the field of theology. His classifica- 
tion is in some particulars new and ingenious. The treat- 
ment of the extra-Biblical religions appears to be without 
that strong bias in their favor which disfigures so much late 
writing of this kind. But Lord Amberley’s handling of the 
Old Testament, though intended to be exactly scientific, is 
strongly characterized by an unappreciative tone. The 
teachings of the popular theology have been so flagrantly 
false to the real nature of Hebrew literature that it seems 
well nigh impossible for one brought up in Orthodoxy, when 
he has once rejected it, to do justice to the actual merit of 
the Old Testament. While, then, Lord Amberley is not par- 
tial to other religions, he is not fair to the faith of Israel. 
Such writers as the German commentators Knobel and Dill- 
mann have not had to allow in their own experience for 
strong reaction from the creed of the ignorant. They con- 
sequently comment with proper impartiality, and the total 
impression derived from them is far more honorable to the 
Old Testament than that to be derived from our author. 
But it is in his critique of Christ and Christianity that Lord 
Amberley’s deficiencies are most apparent. While very 
much of his criticism of the Gospels and Epistles is just and 
deserves to be widely diffused, his estimate of Jesus shows a 
great lack of spiritual insight. Always impressing the reader 


with his own purity of intention and utter honesty of mind, 
he comes much behind Mr. Conway or John Stuart Mill in 
appreciation of the mind of Christ. It is not by thinkers 
with such defective sympathies that abiding articles of faith 
are constructed. A certain poverty of nature makes itself 
felt throughout the work with all its merits. Its merits are 
indeed many. Compared with Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s 
“Ten Great Religions,” the “Analysis” has considerably 
more scientific value ; it might well be read by the careful 
student in connection with that work. It is, indeed, quite an 
encyclopedia of comparative theology and negative criticism 
of the Bible. Matthew Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma” 
is a far better book for the ordinary reader—a far safer book, 
because while it leaves on one side much that is true and valu- 
able in the “ Analysis,” it emphasizes, as Lord Amberley did 
not, the best and most vital qualities of Bible-religion. Let 
the reader of Amberley by all means turn to Arnold ; he will 
find there a broader, deeper mind, a firmer grasp, a far more 
subtle appreciation of spiritual nobility, a far more satisfying 
exposition of the enduring elements of Judaism and Christi- 
anity. 


Orrnopoxy AND Revivatism. Sermons by Rey. J. T. Sunder- 
land. Pp. 236. New York: James Miller. 1877. 


The first sermon in this volume was preached at North- 
field, Mass., at the time, we believe, when Mr. Moody was 
endeavoring to start a revival there. Mr. Sunderland, as 
our readers know, is a convert of some half-a-dozen years 
standing from Evangelical Christianity to Unitarianism. The 
title of the discourse is “ Orthodoxy, the Worst Enemy of 
Christianity,’ and here, as in the following sermon, Mr. Sun- 
derland has treated the theological and moral errors of the 
revivalists with the harshness of truth and the uncompromis- 
ing temper of justice. If to some of us, who have been born 
and bred in the Unitarian household of faith, the harshness 
sometimes seems greater than that of truth, if we should 
ourselves prefer a different line of attack, if we should, in- 
deed, prefer not to attack at all, we have to remember that Mr. 
Sunderland, like Mr. Savage, speaks of what he has seen and 
experienced in a way which we have not known. It is a not- 
able fact that the most severe handling of the revivalists has 
been by our able converts from Orthodoxy. It is easy to talk 
of swinging from one extreme to another ; but, if we are not 
mistaken, Mr. Sunderland will convince every fair reader of 
the book that he is a man who grew out of Orthodoxy, and 
with his high spirit and unquestionable ability is not er 
to reach an extreme, since he is still growing. 


Tur SupexnaturaL Factor in Reticious Revivats. By L. T. 
Townsend, D. D. Pp. 311. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1877. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes somewhere speaks of “the class of 
intellectual half-breeds, of which we have so many represen- 
tatives in our new country, wearing the garb of civilization, 
and even the gown of scholarship.” If any of our readers 
wish a commentary on this text, let them procure the works 
of this Doctor of Divinity. Their titles slightly indicate their 
nature: “The Sword and the Garment” and “The Arena 
and the Throne” are two of these which promise a rich feast 
of half-breed rhetoric, like the “stately stoppings of Jehovah” 
in the present volume. “Lost Forever,” “Credo,” and the 
above work, are mines of pseudo-philosophy. Rey. Dr. Town- 
gend’s science is a fervent belief in blue glass as a panacea. 
His theology is a thorough-going acceptance of Mr. Moody. 
His matter is in defiance of modern knowledge. His manner, 
laudatory of the Tabernacle, sneering at rational faith, is un- 
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worthy of the noble Methodist body, wherein we rejoice to 
believe it is becoming less and less common. N. PG 


THE WONDERS OF PRAYER. By H. T. Williams: 

This book is written in what might be called the celebrated 
“Moody” style. If that gentleman’s name and wonderful stories, 
which are of frequent occurrence in it, had been left out, the 
remainder of the work would still betray his peculiar type of mind 
by the occasional cold shoulder given to the rules of syntax and its 
perfect innocence of anything like careful or logical thought. As 
a preface the author affirms that ‘‘ Christ” is continually working 
miracles in behalf of his followers by taking an active interest in 
their temporal affairs. It is not said that these special favors 
come alone in answer to prayer, but it is said that the prayers of 
those who believe and trust in ‘“‘Jesus” are always granted. To 
conclude the preface, the ‘‘ Ruler of the Universe” is referred to 
as ‘fa strong and terrible Reality, from whom there is no escape 
until peace is made with Him.” Then follow about four hundred 
accounts of answered prayer. Small sums of money, all sorts of 
commodities, from a new hat to a sewing machine, recovery from 
sickness, preservation from personal danger and conversions are 
asked of God and duly received. To apply the test of reason to 
this kind of material is like trying to melt a volatile metal. The 
substance evaporates before the crucible is hot. A woman runs in 
arrears for rent. She arranges a compromise with her landlord 
for $4, and lacking the funds, prays for the amount. About the 
same time an editor gives a missionary $4. The woman, it seems, 
applied to the missionary for her rent money just after he had 
received the donation from the editor. The coincidence between 
the amount prayed for and that donated is relied upon as proof thal, 
the prayer was answered. Now the Lord, in giving this $4, must 
have either trusted the woman’s judgment with regard to the sum 
she needed or used His own. In the one case He was deceived, as 
the woman surely needed enough to pay her rent in full; in the 
ether the Deity is made to sanction paying less than one justly owes. 
Hither of these positions is untenable. Again the story says, 
the editor gave all he had in his pocket, and because it was exactly 
the amount prayed for, the prayer was answered. If it had been 
less or more the prayer would not have been answered. There- 
fore the Lord must have limited the amount of money in the edi- 
tor’s pocket to $4, which if the editor had known he would not 
have given anything. The only wonderful thing about the story is 
that the woman ever got the $4, as the book distinetly says that 
the editor never saw the missionary before. There are many par- 
allel cases cited in which the money prayed for, was donated by one 
or more individuals to whom the fact of the prayer was unknown. 
Tf the total donation equals thé amount prayed for the evidence is 
considered as conclusive that the prayer is answered. If it is not 
answered, the fault lies with the tenor of the petition; the theory 
is never allowed to suffer. Prayers for commodities are treated in 
the same way. There is one case, however, which stands alone. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s grandfather’s cow dies. A neighboring missionary 
society sends the old gentleman £20. Inference—the Lord replaced 
the cow. As thereis no prayer mentioned in this case perhaps it 
is fair to infer that if the society had been out of funds the cow 
would not have died. There are many accounts of miraculous 
cures effected by prayer. The author has either accidentally 
omitted the formality of supplying proofs for these stories or has 
paid the high compliment to the enlightenment and credulity of 
his readers of considering any authentication unnecessary. 

If, instead of receiving a new publication to review, we had 
unearthed an ancient dissertation upon the miracles and generosity 
of some pagan god, the work would be curious and interesting as 
a study of the guiles of priesteraft or the freaks of the human 
mind. But the fact that this book is addressed to men and women 
of our day and civilization, with the reasonable hope that they may 
believe it, casts reproach upon our generation from which few can 
escape. R. 8. P. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Westminster Review. Reprint. Beside the editorial articles, 
which as usual are numerous and interesting, the April number coa- 
tains two which are especially interesting and valuable. The first 
concerning ‘‘ Populay Fallacies concerning the Functions of Gov- 
ernment ” is of great importance to those who are interested in 
social questions, and particularly to the labor reformers. The 
standpoint of the writer is substantially that of Mr. Mill, and he 
quotes approyingly the following thoroughly sound statement 
from Herbert Spencer: ‘‘ ‘It is a gross delusion to believe in the 


sovereign power of political machinery,’ says M. Guizot. True; 
and it is not only a gross delusion, but a very dangerous one. Give 
a child exaggerated notions of its parents’ power, and it will 
bye and bye ery for the moon. Let a people believe in gov- 
ernment omnipotence, and they will be pretty certain to get up 
revolutions to achieve impossibilities.” 

The second is on ‘Courtship and Marriage in France,” and con- 
tains copious extracts from Taine (M. Graindorge), Dr. Steudahl 
and others, from which to form a conception of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the education of French girls, and the necessary re- 
sult upon the relation of the sexes in later life. 


The Américan Naturalist for June has for the leading article a 
description by Mr. J. D. Caton of his experience in domesticating 
the wild turkey, in which he has been quite successful. R. BE. C. 
Stearns makes a contribution to the currency literature by detail- 
ing the result of researches concerning ‘* Aboriginal Shell Money.” 
It seems that with the perversity characteristic of all the coiners 
of money up to the present paper era, the savages were not content 
with the shells as nature furnished them, but put labor into them 
before they considered them of approved form. A deseription of 
the method of Cremation among the Sitka Indians comes rather 
late to be received in elucidation of a problem aetively discussed, 
since we appear to have allowed that question to subside as rapidly 
as it arose, but it is nevertheless interesting. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 
From J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
THe POWER OF SPiRIT MANIFESTFD IN JESUS OF NAZARETH. By W. H. Furness 
Frem G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Tue ScrreturRe Cus OF VALLEY Rest, OR SKETCHES OF Everysopy’s NeigHsors. By the 
Author of “ The Barton Experiment,’ ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” ete. $1. 
Tux Screntiric BAsis oF Detusions. By Geo. M. Beard, A.M., M.D. Paper covers, Sle. 
From A, S. Barnes & Co., New Yor. 
Wituls’ Historica READER. By Wm. Francis Collier, LL.D, $1.25. 
From J. R. Osgood §& Co., Boston, 
Four volumes of the ‘ Vest-Pocket Series:” 
FAVORITE Poems. Robert Browning. 
w of H. W. Longfellow. 
O. W. Holmes. 
LeGENDS OF PRovincE House. Nathaniel Wawthorne. 50 cts, each. 
: From Noyes, Snow & Co. 
Coronation: A Story oF Forsst AND SEA. By E. P. Tenney. $1 50, 
MAGAZINES, §c. 
ConTemPoRARY Review FoRJUNE. Strahan & Co. Limited. 
UNITARIAN REVIEW FOR JUNE. 
Tae TruTH SEEKER FOR JUNE. 
Tur AMERICAN LrBRARY JOURNAL. Vol. 1, No.9. F. Leypoldt, New York 
Reports OF THE COMMITTEES OF THE CHURCH OF THE DiscirLes. Boston. 


“ “ 


ART NOTES. 


Tue British battle painter, Mrs. Butler—once Miss Eliza~ 
beth Thompson—intends, it is said, to paint only religious 
pictures hereafter. 


‘Enwin Wartre, the artist, who painted among historical 
pictures “The Evening Hymn of the Hugenots” and “ The 
Signing of the Compact on Board the Mayflower,” died last 
week at the age of sixty. He was an intimate friend of 
Hiram Powers and was well known in this country and 
Europe. Some of his interiors are as excellent as those of 
any American painter in that line. Mr. White had a large 
circle of friends who will deeply mourn his loss. 


Tun annual hegira of artists to the country has begun. 
Many of the doors of the studio building are locked for the 
season and more will be closed during the coming two weeks. 
Some will remain in town, but they will be in the minority. 
Bierstadt is just home from a tour in Nassau and Florida, 
and shows some yery pretty sketches. He has in contem- 
plation and preparation an intended visit to Europe and the 
East and may reach the Nile. He will still cling to his first 
love—western American scenery, however, and he is already 
engaged on a painting for the Earl of Dunraven, represent- 
ing a romantic region in Colorado. Mr. Church goes to his 
Hudson River residence for the Summer; Mr. Story to Bos- 
ton, Mr. Huntington to Lake George, Mr. Page to Staten 
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Tsland and Mr. Inness will remain near the city. Some fore- 
taste of the Fall exhibition may be gathered from the inten- 
tions and plans for the Summer, and we may expect some- 
thing good from the several artists who, under the pretense 
of pleasure-seeking, carry their palettes and brushes with 
them and constantly keep their eyes open for the beauties of 
the scene. The recently closed exhibition at the Academy of 
Design has been attended with most satisfactory and grati- 
fying results to all concerned, and a change for the better 
has already begun, which will give this Summer jaunt the 
true relish and an impetus to work in the Fall. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
THE IDLE CHILDREN. 


Tern were once three idle children who, instead of going 
to school as they should have done, stood loitering about, 
grumbling that learning was such a stupid thing. 

“Tet?s off to the wood!” they all three cried at once. 
“ TLet’s off to the wood, and play with the little animals there, 
they never go to school.” ; 

When they came to the wood they asked the animals, both 
great and small, to play with them. “We are very sorry, 
but really we’ve just now no time,” replied the animals. 

The beetle hummed, “That would be fine if I were to idle 
with you, children. I must build a fresh bridge of grass, the 
old one is not safe.” 

The children crept softly past the ant-hill; and as for the 
bee, they ran away from her just as though she had been a 
venomous beast. 

The little mouse cried in a shrill little voice, “ ?’m gather- 
ing up corn and seeds for the winter.” 

“And I,” said the little white dove, “am carrying dry 
sticks for my nest.” 

The hare only nodded to them. “I can’t come and play 
with you for the whole world,” said he, “ I’ve got such a dirty 
face, and must go and wash it.” 

The little strawberry blossom said: “I must make use of 
this fine day and ripen my fruit, that it may be ready when 
the old beggarman comes to look for it.” 

Then came a young cock, strutting through the wood. 

“ Dear Monsieur Chanticleer, you surely have nothing to 
do, you can come and play awhile with us.” 

“Pardon,” cried he, with great gravity; “ I’ve noble guests 
at my house to-day, and have to set out a feast for them;” 
and bowing very stiffly, away he went. 

Then the children accosted the little stream that was run- 
ning along so merrily, ‘‘ Do, dear little stream, come and play 
with us.” 

But the stream asked, quite astonished, “ What do you 
mean, children? Yes, indeed, I don’t know what to do I am 
so very busy, and yet you ask me to play with you. I can’t 
stop either night or day. Men, beasts, gardens, woods, mea- 
dows, valleys, mountains, fields—I must give them all water 
to drink, and wash all the dishes and clothes besides! I 
must turn the mill, saw planks, spin wool, carry along boats 
upon my back, put out fire, and goodness only knows what 
else beside. I stop and play with idle children, indeed!” 
And away the stream flowed as fast as ever it could. 

The children were growing quite disheartened, and thought 
they must give up all hope of finding play-fellows in the 
wood, when they saw a finch sitting upon a branch, singing 
and eating by turns. They called ont to him their invita- 
tion. 

“Stars and garters!” exclaimed the finch, greatly sur- 
prised, “can I believe my ears? You children seem to be 


under agreat mistake. I’ve no time to play, not I! sere I 
have been chasing flies all day, and now my young ones want 
me to sing them to sleep. I’m singing to them the praise of 
labor. 
you turn back again, lazy children, and don’t disturb the in- 
dustrious folks in the wood.” 


How can you children think so badly of me? No, 


Thus taught by the animals, the children turned back to 


school very willingly, finding that play is alone the reward of 
industry and work.—Exchange. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FREEDOM IN A METHODIST CHURCH. 


To the Editor of The Inquirer: 

WE have learned not to be greatly surprised when good comes 
out of Nazareth, but who would think of finding any special de- 
gree of freedom or liberty in a Methodist church? But we live 
and—we hope—grow wiser. Finding our way into a Methodist 
chapel in one of our river towns last Sunday evening, we had 
the pleasure of listening to a strong, earnest and scholarly 
presentation of that very practical question—the causes of the 
national corruption and the reason for the lamentable confusion of 
ideas concerning individual responsibility, especially where finan- 
cial interests are involved. The speaker was an elderly man, evi- 
dently possessed of a rich experience in practical life and what is 
more remarkable, a man of sound culture, large reading and rare 
breadth of judgment and‘clearness of insight. From his intelligent 
grappling with his theme he showed that he had that most rare 
gift the historic sense. He showed genuine knowledge of the life 
of nations, the philosophy of their development and the causes of 
their frequent failure and downfall. In treating his subject he 
passed in brief, but. by no means superficial, review the troubles 
which were due in our national and individual life to looseness in 
legislation and looseness in the execution of our laws when made. 
It was a practical address to practical people who ought to know 
where they stand in the field of political and economical science. 
And what is specially remarkable there was nothing technically 
or distinctively religious in the presentation of the subject. No 
theological tenets were dragged in bodily to round off the dis- 
course. We do not remember that the name of Jesus was intro- 
duced throughout the address, for the simple reason that there 
was no call for saying anything about him. But what an omis- 
sion! Ifit had occurred in a Unitarian ‘‘evening meeting” how 
the evangelical listeners—if by some strange chance any had been 
present—would have criticised this ‘‘Christless ministry,” this 
purely ‘‘secular essay.” But coming from the lips of a Methodist 
doctor of divinity it was quite right and seemly. There is sucha 
difference—Shakspeare notwithstanding, by what name we call a 
rose or—a minister. 

Seriously, how refreshing it is to notice that Evangelical Chris- 
tendom is waking up; that the old landmarks are slipping out of 
sight, that the ‘‘ Orthodox” ministers can indulge in a little free- 
dom of thought without being accused of heresy, though they 
deliver purely secular discouses on national failings and individual 
responsibilities. One is almost tempted to believe that Matthew 
Arnold is not wholly visionary when he fancies the church to be a 
national society for the promotion of goodness. J. A. B. 


IDOLS AND IDEALS. 


To The Kaditor of The Inquirer : 


Srr :—The friendliness of tone with which you have noticed my 
little book renders your repetition of the phrase applied to me by 
a bitter theological enemy in London—‘‘ apostle of inaccuracy ” for 
the first time harmfut. Please allow me to mention that the charge 
of inaccuracy made against me by Mr. Spears’ paper, the Christian 
Life, was based upon what it supposed to be my citations from a 
book by Mr. Galton, whereas my essay was written before that 
book appeared, and my reference was based, not unfairly, upon a 
a lecture delivered by Mr. Galton at the Royal Institution. My 
abuser—whom you misname a ‘‘reviewer’’—was convicted of four 
misrepresentations of Mr. Galton’s book in his eager effort to con- 
vict me of the like. 

As for Hell Gate, I certainly thought that the route between New 
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York arid the Bay might be now deseribed as the chief highway on 
the eastern coast of America. I bow to your superior geography, 
but hope that you cannot, apart from the suspicious inventiveness 
of my London enemy, find ‘‘ mickles’’ enough to makea ‘‘ muckle,.” 
Lonpon, May 29. Moncvure D. Conway. 


LAW-BREAKERS AND BROKEN LAWS. 


To the Hditor of the Inqurer : 

Moos is said by Mr. Cook and kindred theologians of the dam- 
age which the. law of God suffers when we violate it, and of the 
eonsequent necessity of the ‘‘atonement” as a satisfaction to the 
injured law. But is it really the law which is broken when we yvio- 
late it? When, for instance, a man falls over a precipice and breaks 
his legs, is the law really broken, or is it only the man’s legs, 
while the law remains just as good as ever it was? And if the 
man’s legs can be mended so that he can walk as well as before, is 
it still necessary that something should be done to repair the law 
of gravitation before the whole matter can be set right? I trow 
not. And yet I apprehend that this is a fair illustration anda com- 
plete refutation of this whole theory of atonement as a needed sat- 
isfaction to the law. oO. N. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tue fifty-second annual meeting of the British and Foreign Uni- 
‘tarian Association was held in Essex Street Chapel, London, on 
Wednesday, May 23d. Iv the morning a devotional meeting was 
jheld, conducted by Rey. E. C. Towne, now of Reading. The sermon, 
iby Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A., from Isaiah xxxiii. 8., was atten- 
‘tively listened to throughout, there being but one jarring note, the 
weference to the late Parker controversy in England. A collection 
was taken at its close, amounting to over £32. 

After an interval of half an hour the members assembled for the 
business meeting, the President of the Association, Joseph Lupton, 
Esq., in the chair. Many well-known Unitarian ministers wero 
present from various parts of the country, besides distinguished 
personages connected with the London and other congregations. 
The President opened the proceedings by congratulating the Asso- 
ciation upon the large amount of work accomplished during the 
past year, in spite of numerous obstacles. The first item was the 
Treasurer’s report, which, in the absence of that official on account 
of sickness, was presented by Mr. 8. 8. Tayler. The account 
showed receipts to the amount of £7,020 and expenditures about 
£424 less. The Jubilee Fund account showed receipts of £4,617 
and expenditures of £1,817. 

The next thing upon the programme was the reading of the an- 
nual report of the Executive Committee by Rev. H. Ireson. The 
report was a most comprehensive one and showed great progress 

iin the work of the Association. The reports of the Treasurer and Ex- 
.ecutive Committee were adopted and ordered to be printed for cir- 
‘culation, upon motion of Rey. T. E. Poynting, seconded by Rev. 
W. Blazerby, of Rotherham, both of whom made able speeches. 
‘It was moved by Rey. R. A. Armstrong, of Nottingham, in a pointed 
address, that a systematic personal canvass in the large centres of 
jpopulation throughout the United Kingdom be organized for the 
jpurpose of maintaining the dignity and influence of the Associa- 
ition, and that its scope of activity might not be diminished. Mr, 
George Buckton, of Leeds, seconded the resolution and it was sup- 
ported py Rey. A. Payne, ot Neweastle, anda Mr. Cuddeford, the lat- 
ter sugyesting the appointment of paid agents in different districts 
properly authorized to obtain subscriptions on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. The resolution was then carried. Mr. Heibert New was 
then proposed as President of the Association for the ensuing year. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation and Mr. New expressed 
his deep sense of the honor done him and promised, health permit- 
ting, to take his place for the next year in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The President then announced that the next matter of business 
would be the election of the Executive Committee and moved the 
appointment of the secrutineers. Mr. Charles Wicksteed seconded 
the resolution, and then in reference to an anonymous document, 
which stated that a Reactionary Committee had been spoken of 
and an effort made to create one for the government of the body, 
printed for electioneering purposes, said he regretted to find his 


name upon it, and hoped that it might be the last step that any 
member of the Association would take in a system which, if pur- 
sued, would result in no respectable member allowing himself to be 
appointed on the Committee. Rev. R. Spears said that he was not 
aware, and certainly he would be if any one was, that any effort had 
been put forth in harmony with the document, to which Rey. H. 
W. Croskey replied that he was willing to take a share in its re- 
sponsibilily, and that the intention was to give an inclusive char- 
acter to the Committee, not a sectional one. The apology for the 
document, if any was needed, was the statement of Mr. Speasr. He 
hoped that from this time those upon every side of the question at 
issue would work in harmony for the benefit, strength and peace of 
the Association. 

The following gentlemen were then proposed as offlcers for the 
ensuing year: Treasurer, Stephen 8. Tayler; Secretary, Rey. 
Henry Ierson; Financial Secretary, Henry Y. Brace; Solicitor, 
Waiter C. Venning; Auditors, N. M. Tayler, S. J. G. Hiloart, H. 
Sharpe; Trustees, E. P. Nettlefold, D, Martineau, H. §. Bicknell, 
Sir J.C. Lawrence, Bart., M.P. The motion was agreed to. It 
was next moved that the Council and Executive Committee be in- 
structed to limit the number of Vice-Presidents and Home Corres- 
pondents together to one hundred and fifty. The number was 
finally altered to two hundred and the resolution agreed to. 

Resolutions were next offered concerning the expressions of 
good will from various Unitarian associations in Germany, Hol- 
land, Hungary and America, and that the same be reciprocated ; 
concerning the pleasure which the return from America of Mr. 
John Fretwell gave the Association; concerning the Burials Bill, a 
gross insult to Nonconformists, expressing the hope that the bill 
would be condemned in the House of Commons; and lastly upon 
the condition of affairs in European Turkey. The meeting was 
then adjourned, after a resolution eulogistic of Mr. Joseph Lupton 
and his work for the Association as its President during the past 
year had been agreed to and the complimsnt acknowledged by the 
President. 

The meeting reassembled for the Conference on Thursday, at the 
same place and under the presidency of Mr. Lupton. The first 
paper read was by Rev. J. E. Odgers, upon the- Possibility of 
Inereased Religious Life and» Usefulness within our Churches. 
The paper was very interesting, the substance of it taking the 
form of the following queries, which the speaker threw out at the 
close: 1. Can our churches be made more really centres of religious 
intercourse? 2. Can lay co-operation be made more largely avail- 
able for our stated services or developed by special meetings? 
3. Can any effort be safely made for giving more directly religious 
impulse and interest to the young people of our congregations? 
He was followed by Rev. T. W. Freckleton, Rev. I M. Wade, Mr. 
Herbert New, Rev. J. C. Street, Rev. H. S. Solly, Rev. T. E. Poyn- 
ting, Lady Bowring, and the President, all of whom made good 
speeches. Mr. Odgers then replied in brief, and a short adjourn- 
ment took place, after which Mr. Harry Rawson read a paper upon 
the topic, ‘‘Are our Smaller Congregations Worth Preserving?” 
and answered the query in the affirmative. He was followed by 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford, Mr. Herbert New, Rey. A. W. Worthington, 
Rey. 8. 8. Tayler, Rev. J. E. Odgers, Rev. Rowland Hill, Mr. E. 
Lamport (lately of Natal), Rev. H. Austin, Mr, R. Pinnock (Mayor 
of Newport, Isle of Wight), Rev. T. W. Freckleton, Rey. R. A. 
Armstrong, Rey. W. Blazerby, Rev. J. A. Boinkworth, Rev. W. 
Robinson, and others, all of whom expressed their earnest desire 
that the smaller congregations might be preserved, as they were 
doing a world of good, and were certainly worth preserving. The 
President expressed himself as much pleased with the discussion, 
and he only regretted that time did not permit its continuance. 
On motion of Mr. Wade, a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to 
the President, and the proeeedings terminated. 


On Thursday evening a soiree was held in the Cannon-street 
Hotel. Tea was served at six to a large and brilliant company, 
after which a meeting was held in the large hall. ‘I'he proceedings 
were enlivened by some very excellent music. The meeting was 
opened by the chairman, and addresses were made by Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey, Rey. Henry Ierson, Mr. 8.8. Tayler (Treasurer), Rev. 
Prof. Carpenter, Rev. E. C. Towne, of Reading, Rev. Alex. Gordon, 
and Rey. T. W. Chignell, of Exeter. The chairman then, in behalf 
of the Association, gave a hearty welcome to the visitors from 
abroad. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, from America, spoke upon the 
weighty religious problems of to-day, and referred in touching 
language to Theodore Parker, at whose feet she had often sat. 
After remarks from others, anda eordial vote of thanks to the 
President, the proceedings closed with a benediction, 
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JOTTINGS. 


THERE are forty-eight different sects of Presbyterians, yet that church 
boasts of its grand unity and sneors at Unitarian want of harmony! 


Prorgssor Swine, like Robert Collyer, wants a fiuent creed that 
changes every moon. In his last sermon he says: “‘ A stationary creed is 
out of tunes with nature. It is like standing water, quick to lose its life 
and clearness and to become sickly to the homes onits shore. A religious 
ereed must not be stationary water, but a flowing stream, growing wider 
and deeper as it runs.” 


WE are very sorry to hear that Rey. J. M. L. Babcock, editor of the New 
Age, was taken suddenly ill last week, so seriously so as to be compelled 
to stop work entirely and suspend for the present the publication of his 
paper. We are not surprised at this news, for ever since he started his 
paper Mr. Babcock has been doing the work of two or threemen, His 
many friends will await anxiously the news of his restoration to health. 


THE Congregationalist has well answered the questions so often asked 
as to a minister, ‘‘ Has he any snap in him ?” It thinks a candidate fora 
pulpit might well ask. ‘‘ Have the people any snap in them? Have they 
snap enough to pay the minister's salary promptly? Have they snap 
enough to go to church for every service required of him, as certainly as 
to their place of business week-days, storm or sunshine, winds blowing 
hot or cold ?” 


A CORRESPONDENT forwards this pertinent conundrum: ‘‘ Mr. Moody 
denounces the Boston Christian Union and the Chicago Athenzum as 
leading young men to ruin, and condemns every Eyangelical clergyman 
for horses, including in both the interest on the outlay and the depre- 
who says a good word for them, Robert Collyer was one of the founders 
of the Athena@um, and is a great friend and honored guest of the Union, 
yet he says, in the Music Hall: ‘I stand by Moody every time.’ Has he 
abandoned the old love forthe new? Cana man serve two masters.” 


At the special meeting of the Association of Alumni of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, held May 31st, it was voted to hold the Annual Meeting 
as heretofore, at Cambridge, on the day preceding Commencement, i. ¢., 
on Tuesday, June 16, and the officers were instructed to make the nec- 
essary arrangements. As the ‘‘ Visitation” of the school will not be held, 
the exercises will consist of the Business Meeting and the Annual Address 
which Rey. Dr. Bellows has consented to give. It is also proposed to 
have a collation if desired by the Alumni—tickets to cost about one dollar, 
As it is important to make seasonable arrangements, if you intend to take 
a ticket, you will please, before June 16th, notify Rey. H. W. Foote,.25 
Brimmer Street, Boston. 


A SCIENTIFIC report on the substitution of steam for horses as a motive 
power on the Philadelphia street railways shows that the average cost of | 
providing and running the steam-cars is about $7 a day, against $8.53 


ciation, but not including the fact that, owing to the increased speed pos- 
siblé, four steamers are equal to flvehorse-cars. Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and other cities are trying the improved cars of the Baldwin locomotive 
works, and will evidently effect a revolution in the motive power of the 
city transportation. The horse-car in all large eities is now a primitive 
mode of conveyance, and the demand for lower fares unites with other 
considerations to enforce more economy of foree and management, 


THE SECOND CHURCH, Boston.—When some old church, especially an 
old church like this Second Church of Boston, shakes off the financial 
wrinkles and the lethargy of old age and steps out once more with all 
the buoyancy of youth, and full of religious zeal and social activity, it is a 
matter not only for local but for general rejoicing. Your correspondent 
had the pleasure of attending week before last the farewell reception of 
the society to Mr. Collier previous to the usual Summer exodus, and he 
must say that a more numerous and finer looking assembly of young men 
and maidens, and elderly ladies and gentlemen, and all with radiant and 
smiling faces, it has not been his good fortune to see in many a long day. 
It seemed like a great mutual, if not admiration, then congratulatory 
occasion, as indeed it was. For at a meeting of the society just a few 
days previous the peculiar task in these hard times was performed of 
raising the sum of $50,000. Thus the incubus which has rested on the 
old church for these many years was thrown off forever. So this old 
church, now full of religious zeal and enthusiasm and old-time social 
activity, takes its place once more in the front rank of Boston churches. 
Ifthe Unitarian dove is out looking for some sprig that is living and 
green, here it is, % 


From Cuicaco.—Last Sunday was Christening Sunday at Unity Church 
and Rey. Mr. Collyer baptized eleven babies and made eleven homes 
happy. While Unity Church was joyous the Third Church was sad, for 
Rev. Mr. Powell said his farewell word to a large and sympathizing audi- 
ence. His reasons for withdrawing, as reported in the Chicago Tribune, 
were : 

First—He desired to take from one to two years at least of rest from 
pulpit requirements. 


Second—He did not wish longer to stand face to face with a church 
debt and endure the wear which was robbery from the best mental 
work. 

Third—He resigned because he was unable to meet the requirements of 
a pastor apart from his preparation for the pulpit. 


Fourth—He had been unable to complete two volumes on his hands 
while his strength was absorbed with things less agreeable and less cheer- 
ful. It might seem selfish to some, if he intended to lead a life of idle- 
ness. But he had never been idle, and never expected or wished to be, 
not even in an idle Paradise after this life. 


Hearing RestorED.—Great invention by one who was deaf for 20 years. 
for particulars, Jno. GarmoreE, Lock-box 905, Covington, Ky.—Advt. 
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when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
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protection afforded by the Puentx Insurance Company 
against the destructive ravages of Firx,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 
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.THE SHINING RIVER. 


Of this and similar books for Sabbath Schools it may be 
said, that most of the hymns are ree ually good for Adults, 
and for more youthful singers. ere iy no * age” about 
them. Do not tail to add the pure and sweet contents ot 
this collection to what you love and use in public and at 
home! Price, 8S5cts. Reduction for quantities. 


MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. 


This new book is to take its 
most successful revivalist, an 
inations. Price 8 cts. Reduction for quantities. 


GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! 


All have not yet heard it, but all should do so. A charm- 
ing collection of lyrics for Sabbath School or other meet- 
ings. Don’t sing in one good book forever, but try the new 
books and the new authors. Price 8&cts. Reduction for 
quantities, 


DITSON & CO.’S 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. 


20 pages of Music, Sheet Music size. 
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ews Dealers. 


Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO. 
343 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Waiker, 
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artin the future work of a 
will be used by all denom- 


Choice and new 
For sale by all Music and 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for $1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for 81.50. 
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Strap File {iii 
and ~ { | 
Binder. h 
Patented i il 
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This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with # flexible back and broad, heavy l@ather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, he- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to restin the centre fold. 
I. Itis simple, strong, an deasily useu. 
2. Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 
3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 
4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 
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[{DWARD A. SPRING, 


Succesor to D, SPRING. 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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JOSEPH M. COOPER, “ Chatham a m 
WM, PATERSON Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON G. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN. 


‘(Folden’ or ‘German’ Millet. 


Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. 

Different from and SUPERIOR to all other kinds ot 
Millet. 


SEED, FRESH and GENUINE, 


is furnished by this market onty. Send Stamp for circu- 


lar. Address, T, H, JONES & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those AOS est Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACA DEM: ES Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HON IEN MesELA WE & OO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


STAINED GLASS 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches by Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artist, 
Pupil ot A. Welby Pugin), Who received the Diploma ot 
ondon, 1871, and was awarded the Medal an Diploma 
of Philadelphia, 1876, for the best stained glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1897. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 BE. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


t Mail. 


THE “ BEST.” 
Agents Wanted. 
A. H. Singer, 


WARRANTED. 
Sample (8.50.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


QV INGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
ROOKLYN. 

a, Glass, Clocks, 
, ete,; etc: 
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DOULTON WARE. 
| ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 


God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
: Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography ot N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


((}HOMAS PAINE 


THE METHOD AND VALUE OF HIS 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 


A LECTURE 


-BY- 


JOHN: W. CHADWICK. 
Price 10 cents., Post-Paid. 


CHAS. M. GREEN, 


No. 18-JACOB STREET, 
N. Y. City. 


ASA NEG 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COQ 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL 


ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits ot the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in- 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President, 

J. H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor. Library, 
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to which Lh a boll mail ‘matter Should be sent. 


ecu C. Deer, Henry W. Bellows, Elizabeth Cum- 
ings, Edwin §. Elder, Octavius B. Frothingham, Nicholas P. 
Gilman, L. Pope Gratacap and H. Douglas Stock are among 
the contributors to this number of Tue Inquirer. 


A soarp of overseers will be elected at the coming com- 
mencement of Harvard University, aad the electors have 
nominated the following: For the full term of six years, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, jr., Samuel Eliot Cabot, Stephen 
Salisbury, Benjamin E. Cotting, Francis G. Peabody, John 
M. Forbes, William R. Huntington, John D. Long, Samuel 
Longtellow, and William Amory; for the term of five years, 
Moorfield Story and Abbott Lawrence. 


Ture is no Russo-Turkish war news of importance. The 
Czar is waiting for the Danube to subside and for his dila- 
tory troops to complete their preparations for leaving their 
present conyenient base of supplies. The Russian commis- 
sariat on the Danube is said to be very inefficient. The 
health of the troops is reported as excellent, only three per 
cent. being on the sick list. The latest telegrams report the 
Turks as falling back toward Erzerum and a general ad- 


vance of the Russians towards Olti, Ishakirbaba, Bakauysh ~ 


and Toprak-Kaleh, towns whose euphonious names are, of 
course, quite as familiar to our readers as that of Erzerum 
itself! 


Mr. Powett’s resignation of the pastorate of the Third 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, announced in last week’s paper, 
causes general regret among his many Eastern friends. 
However excellent his reasons for this step, it is always a 
matter for regret when an earnest, able and acceptable min- 
ister leayes a field which has flourished and born abundant 


- 


| character and the usefulness of her life. 


harvests under his cultivation. It takes so long for a man 
to get thoroughly rooted in a new place, so long to get ready 
to work to advantage, that to pull up stakes just when things 
have got well under way and into a condition to yield largely 


| seems to outsiders a great mistake, a serious sacrifice of val- 


uable working capital. 

Mr. Powell is a man who leaves his peculiar mark wher- 
ever he goes, and whether in the pulpit or out of it he is sure 
to be heard from in no uncertain way. We shall be glad to 
have him within easy distance of New York, but we cannot 
help feeling that he is robbing Chicago and the West of a 
positive intelligent working force which it can ill afford to 
lose. Just before vacation is a bad time for “resignation ” 
of all sorts. One is more tempted to resign then than when 
the brain is less weary, the weather less oppressive and 
nature less enticing. Congregations, too, we have noticed, 
are apt to be more resigned to your resignation then than in 
the Fall. Better reserve it carefully until September. Then 
you probably wont offer it, and it isn’t half so likely to be 
accepted, if you do! 


Tue death of Miss Mary Carpenter is announced, and 
the tidings must be received with feelings of earnest regret 
by the many who knew the extraordinary worth of her 
She was as wholly 
devoted to works of mercy as any woman of her time, and 
may be considered as the founder of the schools, now com- 
mon in England and this country, for the reform of desti- 
tute and neglected children. Her writings on this topic 
and on prison discipline are valuable authorities. Her 
labors in India for the education of the women of that 
country were most valuable, costing her several voyages, in 
the last decade of her life, to that distant land, and eventu- 
ating in much good to the clients of her benevolence. 

Miss Carpenter wrote a book of meditations and prayers 
many years ago, which those familiar with it value very highly. 
We wish it were reprinted and in wide circulation. Her 
moral and spiritual enthusiasm were of the highest quality. 
In self-forgetfulness, humility, persistency, self-reliance, ab- 
sorption in her work and patient adherence to her purposes, 
none could exceed her. We feel as if England and the 
world had lost a priceless person in her death. The daugh- 
ter of Dr. Lant Carpenter, she belonged to a family that 
has distinguished itself in so many ways that we can only 
lament that two of its members have died within a few 
weeks—Professor P. P. Carpenter, the conchologist and 
teacher at Montreal, and now his better-known sister Mary 
Happily Dr. Carpenter, of London, still lives. 


Every now and then we hear somebody complaining that 
he is “ out of place,” that he should never have come where 
he now is, that he doesn’t like his present position, and that 
he has quite made up his mind to go somewhere else. He 
is misunderstood, misappreciated, let alone, or annoyed by 
too much attention. Every thing is out of joint and there 
seems no remedy at hand. 

One can’t help sympathizing more or less with a person 
in this demoralized frame of mind, and the impulse is to 
“turn him out to grass,” send him to the mountains or 
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across the ocean. This is the sort of medicine we have 
learned to prescribe for our sick friends now-a-days, and no 
other remedies are apt to be half so effective or thorough- 
going in their influence. ; 

But when this restless state of mind gets to be chronic, as 
it unfortunately too often does, how shall we cope with it 
then? A little good philosophy, discreetly administered it) 
sugar-coated pellets or gelatine capsules, is a very good rem- 
edy,—if you can get your patient to swallow it,—but_ there’s 

*the rub! His crochets are not adjustable to any system, not 
even to one of his own formulating. The only philosophy he 
has any appetite for is one which everybody else considers 
utterly unphilosophical. His reasoning is remarkable chiefly 
for its unreasonableness, his logic for its illogical character, 
his-system for its want of system! Such an one is fortunate- 
ly very apt to consider himself a “great original,” and on 
this point happily, but on this only, you can leartily agree 
with him. Somebody is clearly very much in the wrong, and 
you are as sure as "your malecontent that it isn’t you! Pre- 
scription : Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. 

Tp commotion created by the publication of a letter re- 
cently addressed by Postmaster-General Key to a complain- 
ing Southern special agent of the Department is a striking 
commentary on the state of public opinion as to what is ex- 
pected of government officials. This special agent seems to 
have complained that too much, too extended and too ardu- 
ous service is required of him, and that he cannot find time 
to “help build up an Administration party in the South.” 
Postmaster-General Key tells him in very direct and unmis- 
takeable English that he entirely mistakes the nature of his 
duties; that he was not appointed to help build up a politi- 
cal party, but, as a member of the depredation branch of the 
service, “to detect thieves and rasc.is.” The Postmaster 
draws quite an heroic picture of the duties of his special 
agents: “Our agents must often be sent where they are 
unknown, must go, and be ready to go anywhere and every- 
where, as the exigencies of the service may demand. They 
must often leave the highways of travel, and go into the 
mountains and territories, and along horseback and stage 
lines, travelling night and day, in rain, sunshine and storm, 
to detect and arrest offenders. Not unfrequently do our 
agents not sleep one hour in twenty-four.” 

Notwithstanding the number of men now out of employ- 
ment everywhere, we very much doubt whether Mr. Key will 
in future be overrun by applicants for positions in the “ dep- 
redation service.” His ideas of duty are quite too elevated to 
meet with wide popular approval among the office-seeking 
class. Meanwhile most other people thoroughly like the 
vigorous tone of his letter, and dare to hope that frequent 
official tonics of this sort will do a great deal towards mak- 
ing the reform of our civil service a reality. 

Mr. Cxuas. Norpuorr, one of the keenest and least partisan 
of journalists, writes to the Herald very encouragingly of the 
progress civil service reform is making in the government 
departments at Washington. He_says we all underrate the 
immense difficulty of the problem, both as regards those 
officials upon whose real attitude of mind and feeling the 
progress of the reform necessarily so largely depends, and 
also as regards the character and force of opposition of for- 
mer or present place-holders, who cannot help considering 
the great reduction in the number of persons employed as a 
form of malicious personal persecution. He frankly admits, 
what everybody has suspected, that not even the Cabinet is 
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yet “ thoroughly imbued with the true gospel,” but he insists 
that progress is making in this and other quarters and that 
President Hayes himself is as firm as a rock in his position 
on this great question. 

Among the economies inaugurated the following are 
noticeable: In the Treasury Department, where on the 4th 
of March 3,000 persons were employed, 500 persons have 
been discharged from the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing alone, and reductions in other bureaus will soon reduce 
the whole number of employes to about 2,000. Rentals for 
outside buildings have been reduced $51,000, and similar 
reductions are in progress in all the departments. Mr. 
Nordhoff insists that purely congressional or political imflu- 
ence has ceased in the departments, and that any good, 
respectable endorsement is now as valuable as the old kind. 
The process of getting appointments in the departments 
now, and the hopelessness, too, are thus described :-— 

‘When a man ot woman applies it should be with a short letter 
from some responsible person, certifying to the applicant’s charac- 
ter. If, thereupon, it is found that the quota from the applicant’s 
state is not already full—a very unlikely thing—he is told that 
wheneyer a vacancy occurs—another very unlikely event—he shall 
have permission to go before the examining board to be examined, 
If he passes a creditable examination—a less likely event than 
many think—he will then be registered on a preferred list for ap- 
pointment, to take his turn, as it is probable that others from his 
state are already on this list before him; and after all this trouble 
and much waiting he may finally get a $900 or $1200 place. I 
should say that in a hot summer a man or woman would have about 
as good a chance to be struck by lightning as to get a $900 clerk- 
ship in Washington in these days; but still they come. The diffi- 
culty is they don’t believe it.” 


Jupeax Henry Huron, Mr. A. T. Stewart’s “heir” and suc- 
cessor, has made another very serious blunder, of which he 
is not likely to hear the last for some time to come. The 
daily papers have already told all the world how last Thurs- 
day Mr. Joseph Seligman, one of our leading and most 
respected New York bankers, was refused accommodation at 
the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, on the score of his Jew- 
ish nationality. He was politely told that Judge Hilton, the 
proprietor, did not consider it for the interest of the busi- 
ness of his hotel to receive Jewish families and that without 
any personal discrimination the rule would be rigidly fol- 
lowed. Mr. Seligman, who had patronized this very hotel 
for several years previously, and is in every sense of the 
word agentleman and accustomed to enjoy without restric- 
tion all the rights and privileges of American citizenship, 
was naturally enough incensed at this unusual treatment, and 
thereupon wrote and gave to the press a civil but caustic 
letter, in which he tells Judge Hilton some unpleasant truths 
in a very plain way. 

The letter had, perhaps, better have remained unpub- 
lished, if not unwritten. On the other hand, it may be just 
as well-that a leading and highly respected Jewish citizen 
should on public grounds seize the occasion to voice the sen- 
timent not only of his own race, but of the educated portion 
of all other races in these free United States of America, in 
rebuking the ignorance and narrowness which seeks to per- 
petuate vulgar race prejudices. Judge Hilton stands almost 
alone among hotel proprietors in the position he has so 
unwisely taken. Mr. Lesvis Leland probably voices the sen- 
timent of the more intelligent landlords when he says: 
«There would be no sense in excluding Jews from any hotel. 
They differ in character and habits as other races differ, but 
the better class of them are good customers. They are as 
clean as others in their personal habits, they are polite and 
considerate; they spend money liberally, and they pay for 
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what they have. We entertain many of them at our hotels, 
and are glad to do so. If a man abuses the privileges of a 
hotel he should be turned out, Jew or Gentile, but to make 
any discrimination based upon race is ridiculous. Mr. Sel- 
igman is weleome to the Sturtevant House from garret to 
cellar, if he will pay for it.” 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Tun movement started for the suppression of dram-shops 
and the diminution of intemperance as an actual source of 
crime and pauperism is marked by some practical good 
sense. The attack is directed against an immediate and tan- 
gible eyil. There is nothing visionary or abstruse about it. 
The reformers attempt no infallible or romantic scheme. 
They have no concern with the drinking customs that, how- 
ever mischievous and demoralizing these may be morally, 
are not productive of open violence or immorality. The beer 
that merely stupefies, the champagne that simply exhilarates, 
the Bordeaux that does its worst when it ministers to gout, 
the claret that is but another name for drowsiness, and the 
Sauterne that pleases the taste of the epicure, are out of their 
range of consideration. Nay, if one wishes to kill himself quietly 
with brandy or whiskey, that is no business of theirs. They 
are after the places which feed pauperism and incite to 
crime ; the gin shops that crowd poor-houses and jails, swell 
taxation, nurture ruffians and brawlers, provoke husbands 
to brutality, parents to wrath and companions to quarrel. 
This is a practical matter, in which the whole community is 
interested, one part of it scarcely more than another, and on 
which, it might be supposed, a strong public sentiment 
could be brought to bear. To our thinking, it is unfortun- 
ate that the movement has been originated by a clergyman, 
and by a clergyman of the strictest persuasion. The leader 
is widely known as a forcible man, public spirited and per- 
sonally energetic; but he is also known as a man intensely 
dogmatic in disposition, a thoroughly “Christian hater ” of 
heresy and infidelity, and a cordial disbeliever in the out- 
comings of unregenerate human nature. The clergyman is 
rarely credited with being simply a citizen. -However sin- 
cere may be his own desire and purpose to sink the ministie1 
in the man, the public association with him will embarrass 
his position. The chief in this new reform sees clearly that 
it concerns the entire community, and invites the co-opera- 
tion of infidels and even of atheists, “if they will behave 
themselves;” but it is not likely that infidels and atheists will 
accept so ungracious a biddigg, and there is danger that in 
the hands of a small orthodox clique the movement may be 
deprived of the general character it certainly should have if 
it is to attain respectable dimensions or secure success. 

Another mistake, as already appears, is its reliance on law. 
The occasion of the reform is a recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals, that all sales of liquor are illegal, and 
all licenses to sell are illegal, except in inns. Now, 
by the definition, an mn is a place of entertainment 
haying as many as three beds. Any place having three beds 
and claiming to be a place of entertainment can call itself an 
inn and claim a license to sell liquors. The beds need not 
be in separate rooms; they need not be in a single “ sleep- 
ing” room. They may be three cribs, berths or bunks in a 
common sitting-room or bar-room. Any gin shop may have 
three beds without going to considerable expense in enlarg- 
ing its accommodations, and may go on with its traffic as if 
nothing whatever had happened, in easy and habitual defiance 
of Dr. Crosby and his colleagues; so that, as the Hvening Post 
says: “The new society may do little more than create a 


slight activity in the market for bedsteads, bed and bed- 


ding.” 

The Post suggests a new test for the guidance of the ex- 
ciseman, namely, the amount of disturbance about the place of 
sale and consumption. It proposes that no licenses shall be 
granted to disorderly places, “May not the law require of 
every liquor-seller the same maintenance of order and re- 
spectability whith custom requires of the inn-keeper, or 
failing that, require the instant revocation of his license? 
And cannot such a law be executed?” We do not believe it 
can, for the reason that the dram-seller may keep his imme- 
diate precincts free from disorder, and compel his patrons to 
do their quarreling and fighting elsewhere. The mischief 
in that event would be distributed, but it would not be 
diminished. There would be as much demoralization as 
ever, aS much viciousness and outrage, but it would no 
longer be localized. And this, instead of being an adyan- 
tage, might be a disadvantage to the community. 

‘In small villages it may be possible, it has been possible, to 
shut up the dram-shops and effectually close eyery source 
whence violence, disorder, or even impropriety from intox- 
ication, proceed. But in cities it is doubtful if, on any pre- 
text, this can be done. If every violator of the public peace 
or decency, when on the street, in public conveyance, or in 
public view, were immediately arrested, tried and punished, 
without respect to person or condition; whether “gentle- 
man” or laborer; and if every place that breeds indecency 
and uproar were closed on the spot, be it inn, hotel or gin- 
shop, the evil would be abated. But before any thing even 
of this kind can be accomplished a public sentiment must be 
created far more intelligent and far more earnest than pre- 
vails at present. At present there is no public sentiment on 
the subject to speak of. Even gross intoxication excites but 
a temporary and vanishing disgust in those who see it. The 
drunkenness that is out of sight, a great, unseen fact in 
society, coarse and brutalizing, is scarcely thought of, even 
by good people. Pauperism and crime are facts of which 
the average citizen knows nothing; and the appeals made to 
the public-spirited to take measures against them fall upon 
inattentive ears. The insensibility to the practical mischiefs 
of dram-drinking and the consequent drunkenness is amaz- 
ing. There is an impression that the difficulties in the way 
of effective temperance action are difficulties, not of feeling, 
but simply of method ; that all want to do something, but 
that no one knows how to do it. We have long been per- 
suaded that this in an error. The number who want to do 
something, who believe there is call to do something, who 
feel that something should be done, is very small. There 
was a touching simplicity in the expectation that police offi- 
cers and police justices would act according to the wishes of 
a few professional gentlemen, who were not supported by 
the expressed sentiment of the community. A long and 
arduous work of education must be undertaken and accom- 
plished before such heavy hands and feet will move. 


Oo. B. F. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. 


In the presence of scientific investigations and the wonder- 
ful discoveries to which they lead there is a marked ten- 
dency to insist upon the sufficiency of knowledge and to 
undervalue the religious sentiments and emotions and that 
with which they are associated and that to which they give 
rise. 

And this is not without excuse, for these sentiments have 
been identified with those that are exclusively self-regarding, 
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But the sentiments of which I am speaking are not self-re- 
garding ; indeed it is by means of them that we forget and 
outgrow ourselves. 

It is evident that a belief in the existence of good, the 
reality of duty, the certainty of immortality, a perception of 
our relation to good and our fellowmen is not enough. 

We may have aclear conception of the moral law, we may 
know that one course of action is right and another wrong. 
This sure knowledge will not determine our conduct. 

Theissues of life are not wholly determined by the correct- 
ness of our opinions. 

Truths, facts, ideas, do not contain a motive power. ~ If the 
perception and contemplation of those truths and ideas do 
not affect us, do not impress us, they will be inoperative. 
Our intellectual apprehension of them will ayail but little. 
They are not religious truths to us until their contemplation 
affects us—until we feel them to be true. Do we not.feel the 
truth and beauty of a painting or any work of art or object 
in nature? 

The great truths of religion are comprehended not by one 
set of faculties, but by means of thought and feeling. 

The oldest literature of each religion bears witness to this 
fact. Many of the most significant and suggestive texts of 
both the Old and New Testament hint at this. 

«The wise in heart will receive commandments,” “ A man’s 
heart deviseth his way,” “ With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,” “ Thy law is within my heart,” “The pure in 
heart shall see God.” 

Now an adequate religion, a complete morality, must con- 
tain both elements, knowledge, intellectual perception on the 
one hand, and impression, sentiment, feeling, affection, on 
the other. 

There are certain eternal verities: God, righteousness, 
duty, the moral law, the eternal life. It may be asked what 
do we believe concerning these realities. 

If we entertain the correct opinions we are orthodox. 
there is another question equally important. 
affected by them, or our thoughts of them? 
feel toward them? What is our attitude—what is our con- 
scious relation to them? Is our thought of God associated 
with reverence and Jove—is the feeling of moral obligation 
aroused by the contemplation of duty? Does the word 
Ought stand for a barren idea that may be philosophically 
analyzed, or for a constraining affection and purpose within 
ourselves ? 

Does the moral law, the divine order, only interest us as a 
subject of thought, or does it solicit and command our 
obedience ? 


But 
How are we 
How do we 


After we have looked out upon the universe, studied its |- 


phenomena, read its laws, weighed its substance, measured 
its force, apprehended its origin, comprehended its tenden- 
cies, do we find anything to reverence, obey, worship ? 

As we look into ourselves, our motives, habits, limitations, 
defects, after we have familiarized ourselves with human ex- 
cellence, with the possibilities of human life and character, 
are we content with our views, our opinions, our knowledge, 
are we satisfied with ourselves, or do we aspire to a purer 
and nobler life, do we hunger after righteousness ? 

Upon our answer to these and other questions depend the 
being and character of our religion. 

Now I wish to say very briefly that though we understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge, and have not this reverence, 
this hunger after righteousness, this constraining and inspir- 
ing sentiment of loyalty to the Highest, this feeling of the 
sanctity of the moral law, this aspiration, this upward reach- 
ing, this love of God and man ; unless we have in short these 


moral and religious sentiments, we have nothing that can be 
called religion. 

We are not religious by virtue of our opinions, however 
correct they may be. 

These moral and religious sentiments, these affections of 
the human soul, constitute the motive power, the directive 
agency in religious life, the creative energy of what is noblest 
and most enduring in human character. 

I very much doubt if among any considerable number of 
people morality is possible, for a long time, without the re- 
ligious sentiment. It is not true that intellectual conviction 
determines the character of our lives. It is by no accident 
that the greatest poems, the finest music, the immortal works 
of art, the paintings, cathedrals, temples, the holiest lives, the 
world’s christs, were all either the product of the religious 
sentiment or inspired by it. 

It is my ever strengthening conviction that nothing less 
than this sentiment of loyalty to an ideal perfection, this con- 
sciousness of the sanctity of the moral law, will raise and 
hold our lives above the shallows of policy, nothing less than 
this will make them the embodiment and “at ce of 
principle. 

It is not difficult to perceive how it is that this divime mo- 
tive, this desire to become the sons of God, is so efficient a 
force in our lives. There is a power, a tendency, and, as we 
believe, a purpose that makes for righteousness. We name 
it the will, the law of God. It holds the generation of human 
souls in its keeping, it holds our individual lives in its em- 


brace. It is given us to attune our thoughts, words and acts 
in unison with that will. It is given us to make His 
will our will. 


Now the idea of a divine law that we may obey, a benefi- 
cent purpose that concerns our lives, a perfection toward 
which we may ever move, gives significance to the most ordi- 
nary life. This thought and feeling take us out of ourselves 
and tend to raise our lives out of the dust and darkness of 
self-regarding expediency. It is here that idea, sentiment 
and emotion become one in religion. 

Ts it too much to claim that religion in this high sense is 
the mother of what is sublime in art, most noble in life, most 
spiritual in character ? 

Yet it is believed by many that mankind needs only to be 
made acquainted with the probable consequences of sin to be 
withheld from wrong doing and that if the advantages of 
right living were pointed out, man actuated, if not inspired, 
by an enlightened self-interest would be sure to do about right. 
In short it is claimed that knoWledge of good and evil will 
save us from the latter and urge us toward the former. 


Admitting that knowledge is a saving power, only a few 
can have sufficient to insure their safety. Is it possible for 
the young just entering upon the duties of life, encountering 
its temptations, to have that kind and degree of knowledge, 
that realizing sense of the effects of wrong, that appreciation 
of the fruits of well-doing, which will preserve their inno- 
cence and urge them through the straight and narrow way? 
Can a young man or young woman standing at the parting 
of the ways, the one leading the soul towards its destruc- 
tion, the other leading toward its eternal life,—can they 
realize the immeasurable miseries of the one course or the 
infinite satisfaction of the other ? “Woe unto him, if when 
he is tempted, he has nothing but his knowledge with which 
to resist. We who are spectators of his choice can see how 
much depends upon it. But we cannot make our observa- 
tion and experience and consequent knowledge a determin- 
ing motive in his conduct. His decision will be determined 


-by the presence or absence of a sentiment, a feeling of moral 
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and pure. 

In our natural reaction against empty sentimentalism 
there is danger that the religious sentiments will be under- 
valued and their education neglected. No one of these sen- 
timents should be ignored in the education of the young. 
They are needed in the life of each and all. One of the 
most important functions of the position of that portion of 
the church that has faith in human nature is to cultivate the 
religious sentiments, particularly of the young. If they 


could be made to love honesty, sincerity, faithfulness, if they | 


could be made to feel the sanctity of the moral law and the 
life-directing force of moral obligation, if they could be made 
familiar with moral excellence, if reverence could be awak- 
ened, if their young souls could be inspired with a love of 
God, how far above the temptations, the cheapness and 
emptiness of common life, would their lives be raised! 

Hi. §. Exper. 


WHAT MONEY IS—WHAT MONEY DOES. 


Wat is money? “Why, what an absurd question!” I 
hear many people exclaim. Not so fast, good friends, there 
are among the highest authorities on such subjects import- 
ant differences as to the true answer. Some assert that 
money is a symbol, others that it is a commodity. The up- 
holders of the former view maintain that any token of value 
received would do as money, provided its value was fixed, 
and that governments have the power of fixing such values ; 
those of the latter, that nothing can be used as money un- 
less it has in itself an intrinsic value, derived chiefly from the 
labor necessary to obtain it. 

This question is being fiercely debated at the present mo- 
ment, and the highest intellects of the day, in my humble 
opinion, are ranged in favor of the latter theory. 

The former is not, however, as complete a fallacy as is of- 
ten supposed. It would be very true under certain circum- 
stances. Those circumstances do not, however, at present 
exist. 

This seems like saying it might be true, only itisn’t. I 
shall try to explain. 

When asked what I think money is, I invariably reply : 
“Bottled labor.” By this I mean that when I do a certain 
amount of labor for somebody else’s benefit, instead of de- 
manding from them a like service in return I accept a sym- 
bol, valueless to me (it may only be a bit of engraved paper) 
were it not that Iam sure, when I choose to take the cork out 
of the bottle—in other words, to pass on my symbol—I will 
get the proceeds of somebody else’s labor in exchange for it. 

It is this faith, on my part that gives the bit of paper its 
value. If I did not think others would prize it as much as I 
did, I would not give the proceeds of my labor for it. 

If I have any doubt about the value of the bit of paper, I 
join others, who share my doubts, in a rush on the bank. 

Tf the bank pays me in current coin of the realm I am sat- 
isfied. Why? Because I know there is only a certain 
amount of gold or silver to be had in the world, and that 
those metals, being useful and beautiful in themselves, are 
commodities in exchange for which I am certain others will 
give me the proceeds of their labor. Suppose, however, that 
the element of doubt with regard to the paper money was 
eliminated. Suppose, in other words, that I was certain 
that, when I chose to spend it, it would have the same value, 
in the estimation of mankind, that it had when I earned it, 
I need never be obliged to recur to the test of seeing whe- 
ther I was able to change it into gold or silver. In which 


who cares whether he has in his pocket a five pound bank 
of England note or five golden sovereigns? On the other 
hand, I have seen notes, quite as handsome, issued by the 
Haytian Republic, blowing about the streets of Port-au- 
Prince, while not even the little gamins thought them worth 
running after. Even the Bank of England note, however, 
would be valueless, if it did not promise to pay its value in 
gold on demand. Why? Because paper notes could be 
manufactured to any extent, with comparatively slight toil, 
while more gold cannot be procured from the earth to add 
to the present stock, without heavy expenditure of labor ; 
therefore the public would always fear a possible depreciation 
in the value of the paper money. 

If, however, all the nations of the earth were under one 
government, and they could rely on that government 
to see that all the symbols of value received, stamped by it, 
never exceeded a certain amount, then it would matter 


-| nothing whether those symbols were paper or gold. 


With regard to the facilities for bottling labor thus afforded 
by money I wish to say a few words. 

Its enormous and palpable benefits to the human race have 
I think, too much thrown into the background some of its 
evil effects. I am not, of course, about to enter on the well- 
worn theme of the evil passions aroused by the lust for gold, 
the system of substituting money for barter is not answerable 
for them, I desire only to touch lightly on some defects in- 
herent in that system. 

For instance: See how it deteriorates the beauty and 
comeliness of the race by its interference with natural se- 
lection! Look at the number of hideous and unhealthy 
women who obtain spouses and propagate their defects, be- 
cause their fathers had bottled up a quantity of labor and 
left them the bottles to open, or at the puny, undeveloped 
men, who obtain wives for a like reason. 

Tf this facility for bottling labor did not exist—mind you I 
should be puzzled to suggest an efficient substitute for it— 
and all started alike in the struggle for existence, the pretty, 
well-grown girls would naturally monopolize the husbands, 
and ugliness and disease would rapidly die out. 

See too how many drones it produces in the hive, drones 
too who devour more honey each than a regiment of them 
could produce. 

If every one was obliged to labor, say for a couple of hours 
a day, at producing, or helping to produce, articles of food 
or clothing, the whole world might be dressed in purple and 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every day. 

See again how the power to bottle labor enables the suc- 
cessful man to become still better off at the expense of his 
less fortunate neighbors! “If you don’t sell me your labor 
at the small valuation I choose to put on it,” says Dives, “Tl 
keep my bottles corked until starvation compels you to ac- 
cede to my demands.” If his riches consisted of perishable 
goods he’d have to trade off at far evener terms. 

Then, but for this power, avarice, that most repulsive one 
of all, would be struck from the catalogue of human vices. 
A man might amass flocks and herds and houses and lands, 
aye, and be very mean and grasping about them too, for hu- 
man nature needs only opportunities to develop either its fail- 
ings or its virtues ; but, were it not for this convenient bottling, 
the spectacle of the miser gloating over his hidden treasure 
would never more be seen upon the earth. 

As I have said, however, we have no substitute handy, and 
we must take the evil with the good. 

It is well, nevertheless, at times, to call to mind some of 
the things that money does, and to remember that facility of 
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exchange is, like most human institutions, by no means an 
unmixed blessing. N. 0. E 


LITERATURE. 


Norzs on Genesis. By the late F.W. Robertson. New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1877. . 

This volume will not inerease the reputation of the great preacher 
of Brighton. The notes are almost entirely of a hortatory kind. 
The thirty lectures which make up the book are fragmentary, and 
the impression left is one of regret that Mr. Robertson’s son has 
not suffered them to remain unprinted. More than twenty-four 
years have elapsed since their delivery. Robertson was too much 
of a student, too progressive a thinker, to write of Genesis now, 
were he alive, as he wrotethen. There is scarcely an attempt made 
#o- enlighten the hearer or reader upon the real nature of the book 
as a literary work.” The few remarks which can be ealled critica] 
are of little value save as landmarks of exploded theories. One 
will suffice for an example. Moses is supposed to have been the 
compiler of Genesis from pre-existing documents. Larger critic ul 
knowledge takes away the foundation for much of the homiletic 
portion of the book. Robertson hada high power of reading into 
the Bible what is not there. In these days when it has become 
doubly important to know exactly what the Bible really is, such a 
gift is of doubtful value. Robertson’s method, however fruitful 
when applied to the Epistle to the Corinthians, is misleading when 
itis concerned with a narrative book like Genesis. His moralizing 
is too incessant; his deduction of general principles from individ- 
ual cases and slight details is too confident. The color of antique, 
national life is wanting. The deep suggestive thoughts which he 
could not fail to throw out whatever might be his subject are here 
but few, and the tone, often morbid, is a melancholy reminder of 
the close of his too brief career. 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY AND OTHER PAPERS. 
heim. New York : Chas. P. Somerby. 1877. 
Miss Oppenheim’'s spirit in this little book is good, but it is a 
very slight performance and eminently the work of crudity and 
immaturity. The bigotry of the most narrow sect of Christianity 
may naturally account for such honest and ingeuuous denials of Im- 
mortality as this, but it ean never make sceptical dogmatism upon 
the matter becoming. Intolerant assertion and intolerant denial of 
our personal continuance hereafter are both out of place. The argu- 
ment for annihilation from the pleasantness to many of the thought 
is no more valid than the argument for immortality from the same 
ground. If Miss Oppenheim will scrutinize her expression, she 
may come to see the contradiction of meaning which lurks in the 
‘eternal sleep” put forward as the alternative of personal immor- 
tality. 


By Josie Oppen- 


THE ANONYMOUS HYPOTHESIS OF CREATION. 
the So-called Mosaic Account. 
York: Chas. P. Somerby. 1877. 

These fifty pages contain the obvious objection to the literal 
truth of the first two chapters of Genesis which modern seience fur- 
nishes; and they make plain the divergence of the two accounts 
recognized by modern Biblical criticism. For this reason the book 
may be a convenience |o some; but Mr. Furness’ tone of pugnacity 
against the antiquated theory of inspiration as infallibility pre- 
vents his bringing out the real worth and power of the Hebrew 


A Brief Review of 
By James J. Furness. New 


conception of our earth’s beginning. N. P. G. 
BRIEF NOTICES. 
BRYAN WALLER PROCTOR (BARRY CORNWALL). An Autobio- 


graphical Fragment and Biographical Notes, with Personal 
Sketches of Contemporaries, Unpublished Lyrics and Letters 
of Literary Friends. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 

Proctor is a man of whom a personal memorial seems eminently 
appropriate, for he is one whom we like personally. It is what he 
was, not what he did, that attracts and gives a household feeling 
toward him, such as we have to Charles Lamb. Such people live 
an enduring life in literature which nothing they have written can 
explain. As Dr. Fell was disliked without assignable reason, so we 
should be puzzled to assign sufficient cause for our interest in 
them. 

Not only is a memorial fitting—this is a fitting memorial. It has 
one fault, the editor shows at times a want of confidence in his 
subject and a slight tendency to produce testimonials to its im- 
portance, as in the letters from literary friends, most of which seem 


to have no right to their place, and which the reader would gladly 
exchange for some of Proctor’s own, of which we have singu- 
larly few. 

With this exception the book is what we want, giving the auto- 
biography—with its delightful old French teacher, his successor of 
whom he saw little, for he had scarcely begun to be fully detested 
when he left !—(delicious unanimity and singleness of school senti- 
ment !)—and his first falling in love, of which ‘‘he is ashamed to say 
howtemporary it was. But what can we do at eighteen? I would have 
suffered longer if I could.” This is supplemented by a pleasant 
sketch of his life, fitly elosed by Swinburne’s magnificent embroid- 
ery of words, and followed by ‘‘ Recollections of Men of Letters,” 
showing sometimes a glimpse refreshingly unlike their company 
face. Byron is ‘‘a rough, curly-headed boy, and apparently 
nothing more, with loose corduroy trowsers plentifully relieved by 
ink and with finger-nails bitten to the quick ;” and Keats “a man, 
resolute, manly and simple; always ready to hear and to reply, to 
discuss, to reason, to admit, and to join in serious talk or com- 
mon gossip.” i 

At intervals in all Proctor’s prose and poetry one is reminded, 
now of one, then another, of his friends, or of older authors; some- 
times it is Coleridge or Lamb, sometimes Sir Thomas Browne; a 
likeness which is no more like copying than the vanishing scent of 
violets is like the deliberate imitation in cloth and wire. It was 
the natural result of the same quality of mind that made him the 
personal friend of so mahy; he was hospitable to others’ thoughts 
and feelings—lived with them and did not oblige them to live with 
him. This peculiarity gives a shade of sadness to the latter part 
of his life; he had lived with and for the friends who had left him, 
not for ideas which endured, and age takes away nothing so surely 
as the capacity for making and adapting ourself to new friends. 
But in compensation this genius for friendship has outlasted his 
mortal life and made him the household friend of all: 

“ As a thought in the heart shall increase when the heart’s self knows not, 
Shall enduro in our ears asa sound, in our eyes as a light; 

. Shall wax with the years that wane, and the seasons chime, 

As a white rose thornless that grows in the garden of time.” 


By John Habberton, 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 


THE JERICHO ROAD; aStory of Western Life. 
author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies,” etc. 
& Co. 1877. 

Mr. Habberton’s literary success has been so sudden and brilliant 
that one naturally takes up his second and third book with 
considerable fear lest the promise of the first should not be fulfilled 
in them. This fear is easily removed by the reading of the books. 
“The Barton Experiment” was thoroughly good work thorougly 
well done, and ‘“‘ The Jericho Road” is no less. The name itself is 
an inspiration and the hero very literally falls among thieves of all 
sorts. As to the story, itis enough to say that ‘““Lem” is a pov- 
erty-stricken, ague-shaken, half-witted lad, east ashore in the 
West as the West was twenty-five years ago, and the story is the 
story of his haps and mishaps during the brief period which 
elapses until he sinks into a very welcome grave. A sad enough 
story it is, but alas! with too much verisimilitude. The general 
sympathy, accompanied by an entire want of practical assistance, 
which marks the disposition of his townsmen toward him on more 
than one occasion is unfortunately true enough to ordinary expe- 
rience. As in the ‘“‘Barton Experiment’’ the book is directed 
to enforce the principle that ‘all talk and no cider” is a poor sort 
of humanity, and it is enforced very effectively. It may be said 
that the rogues are too uniformly good-hearted, but it is safe to 
judge that good heartedness more generally accompanies roguery 
than hypoerisy, and Mr. Habberton cannot be classed as wholly an 
adherent of the Bret Harte school, more especially as his work is 
always full of an earnest purpose. The general civic reform con- 
sequent upon Lem’s death may fairly be considered as excessive 
though not impossible. y 
In these short stories Mr. Habberton has shown that he has a 
firm hold upon a thought, and that he has also the ability to make 
others feel it. The position which he has chosen is a strong one, 
but one which exposes him to great risks. We trust that he will 
prove equal to sustaining himself in it and not slip over on either 
side. 


SyRIAN SUNSHINE. By T. G. Appleton. 
1877. 

Mr. Appleton has given us a very pleasant book of Bastern tray- 

el, in which he has wisely omitted accurate topographical deserip- 

tions in many cases to give instead the impressions produced upon 

his own mind and those of his companions. His narrative thus 

has a living interest, the interest which one would expect to find in 
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the impressions of a man of extensive reading and large acquaint- 
ance with men and things. We were unfortunate in happening first 
on his weakest passages, his glorification of spiritism, and his con- 
troversial defence of his own way of receiving the scripture ree- 
ords. Mr. Appleton protests overmuch. It is a pity that he thought 
it necessary to be so explicit, yet nevertheless explicit in such a 
way as, we confess, to leave us in utter confusion as to the exact 
meaning he desires to convey except in the one particular of spirit- 
ism, in which his faith is evidently unqualified. Had he been con- 
tent simply to tell us throughout what he saw and how he felt, as 
he has done in so many places, the impression left upon the mind 
would be one of almost unalloyed pleasure. And we hope most 
readers, instead of beginning in the middle as we did, will become 
so thoroughly infected with the lighter tone before reaching the 
passages we have noted as to escape any undue influence from them. 
The title is a happy one, and the little volume is very handsome in 
its dark green cover. 
THE ScRIPTURE CLUB OF VALLEY REST, OR EVERYBODY'S 
NEIGHBORS. By the author of Helen’s Babies. New York: G. 
P, Putnam & Sons. 

The three excellent books on such different topies, but of almost 
equal ability, which Mr. John Habberton has given the public enti- 
tle him to recognition by name, although he has endeavored unsue- 
cessfully to conceal his identity. The Seripture Club will do as 
much good as the Barton Experiment, and prove to people the 
truth of Mr. Habberton’s special idea that, sentimental thought on 
any subject, whether it be temperance or religion, is of little value 
unless followed by such practical action as will demonstrate the 
usefulness and soundness of the thinking. He also shows that 
mere discussion is futile and rarely convinces anybody, especially 
in religious argument, where each side comes to the fight with pre- 
conceived notions and is quite wnable to get out of the special rut 
which obseures his vision. The Seripture club, composed of men 
orthodox by name, but ranging in their real ideas from the ultra- 
radical to the ultra-conservative, differ on every subject, especially 
on the fundamental topic of Works and Faith. The gentle and 
good-natured satire with which Mr. Habberton describes the var- 
ious stripes of belief is admirable, and the halting speeches, em- 
barrassing pauses and deadly slowness peculiar to such meetings 
is given with inimitable humor. We hope Mr. Habberton will con- 
tinue his good work of furnishing practical ideas on subjects of 
such interest in the present day. 

Messrs. JAMES R. OsGoop & Co. have published as companion 
volumes to the little book on the Eastern Question, which we re- 
cently noticed, and in the same style, a brief ‘* History of Russia ” 
and a brief ‘‘ History of Turkey,” each provided with maps. They 
are well suited to the needs of those whose time for reading on ques- 
tions connected with the existing war is, as is the case with most 
of us, very limited. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for July. A capital article upon ‘* Bow 
Shooting,” profusely illustrated, begins the July number of this 
popular magazine. The other illustrated articles are ‘* Richmond 
since the War,” ‘‘The Last Indian Council on the Genesee,” and 
«The Depths of the Sea.” Another installment of ‘‘ Nicholas Min- 
turn ” is given, and Ivan Tourguéneff, the popular young Russian 
novelist, has an interesting story called ‘‘The Nobleman of the 
Steppe.” Of the poems, ‘‘Life,” ‘‘ Irrevocable,” and ‘‘ Measures,” 
will be found most worthy of note. There are the usual de- 
partments of ‘Topics of the Time,” ‘‘ The Old Cabinet,” ‘ Culture 
and Progress,” ‘‘ The World’s Work,” ‘‘Home and Society,” and 
« Bric-a-Brac.” The remainder of the contents are of the usual ex- 
cellent order, and the number will be found especially good. 

Sr. NicHowas for July. The children will welcome this maga- 
zine, and it will not dissapoint them. The pictures are numerous 
and as handsome as ever, making the nuinber a most attractive one. 
The articles upon ‘“‘ Gunpowder” and ‘Swimming ” will be of great 
interest to the boys, and ‘“‘ Going a Gypsying,” ‘‘The Giant Planet 
Jupiter,” and ‘ Wild Mice and their Ways,” will please all. «‘ Nel- 
lie in the Light House,” ‘‘How the Peterkin’s Celebrated Fourth 
of July,” ‘‘His Own Master,” chapters XXVITI. to XXX., ‘Dumb 
Orator,” ‘* The Stars in July,” and ‘‘George the Third,” are but a 
few of the many good things for big and little. The already good 
reputation of this juvenile is fully sustained by this number. 

THE CONTEMPORARY Review for June is an excellent number 
and contains among other things the following interesting papers : 
‘*Qhina, England and Opium,” by the Hon, M. Justice Fry,” which 


puts this much mooted question in astrong lightand one not altogeth 
er complimentary to the English; ‘‘The Ethics of Belief,” by Rev. 
Professor Ware, a reply to an article by Prof. Clifford in the Janu- 
ary number; ‘‘ Pedigrees and Pedigree Makers,” a most interesting 
and readable paper, with extracts from Sir Bernard Burke and 
others; ‘‘ Mohammedan Law: Its Growth and Character—Part IT., 
The Traditions,” by R. D. Osborn; ‘Beer and the Temperance 
Problem,” by Dr. Charles Graham, which lays the blame of intem- 
perance in England upon compulsory drinking, the forcing of the 
working men into beer shops for the sociability which they require 
and can not get at home, and recommending the formation of tem- 
perance club rooms for the middle classes, in order to obviate the 
evil; ‘‘ The Contest of Church and State in Italy;” ‘Christianity 
and Religion ;” ‘‘The French Revolution ard Literature ;” ‘‘ Eras- 
tianism versus Ecclesiasticism,” and Essays and Notices. 


THE CATHOLIC WorRLD for June contains a large number of art- 
icles suitable for its peculiar class of readers, among which may be 
mentioned ‘‘ The Papal Jubilee,” ‘‘Pope Pius IX;” ‘‘ Divorce and 
Divorce Laws;”’ ‘‘The Present State of Judaism in America,” 
“Prose and Poetry of Ancient Music,” ‘Shakspeare from an 
American Point of Viow,” and the usual collection of poems, stories 
and reviews. 


THE JUNE NUMBER OF THE TRUTH SEEKER, published by Trtib- 
ner & Co., London, and edited by Rey. John Page Hopps, is at hand 
and contains the following: ‘‘The Kingdom of God in the Spirit of 
Man,” a sermon by Rev. J. P. Hopps; ‘‘The Development of the 
Doctrine of the Deity of Jesus Christ,” third and last lecture of the 
series by Henry Shaen Solly, M. A.; ‘‘ The Alleged Prophecies Con- 
cerning Christ in the Old Testament,” fourth lecture of a series of 
six by Rev. Mr. Hopps; ‘‘ What Is It?” Brief Book Notices and 
Notes by the Way. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 
From Macmillan & Co, 
Tun OTvromMaN Powkr IN Europe; its NATURE, ITS GROWTH, AND ITS Deciise. By Edward 
A. Freeman, D.C. L., LL.D. $2, 
Minton’s Portica, Works. With Introductions by David Mason, M. A., LL.D. $1.50. 
Screnck Lectures at Sovura Kensineton. THe Steam Enouxe. By T. J. Bramhall, Esq. 
M. Inst., C. E., F.R.S. With illustrations. Paper covers, 25¢. 
From M. L. Holbrook & Co. 
IrRuiT AND BREAD: A ScreNtiFiC Dirt. By Gustay Schlickeysen, 
German by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Tllustrated. 
From J. RB. Osgood § Co.. Boston. 
Senvia AND ROUMANIA. By George M. Towle. Illustrated. 
Four volumes of the “ Vest-Pocket Series:” 
ON THE CHoick OF BOOKS. Thomas Carlyle. 
Alfred Teunyson, 
Thomas Hood. 
Tatys OF THE Wire Hines. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
From the Americun Unitarian Association. 
IlyMy an» TUNE BOOK For THE CuuRCH AND tae Home: And Services for Congregationa 


TransJated from the 


dle. 


Favorite Poems, 
ts ae 


50 ets. each. 


Worship. Revised Edition, Also the same without the services. Price $1.50 and 
$1.25. Ten per cent, off to Societies, 


Krom Henry & King §- Co., London, 
SOME ARTICLES ON THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER, AND ON Torrcs CONNECTED witH It. By 
the late Walter Bagehot. 
MAGAZINES, §c. 
A Hebrew Reply to the Missionaries. By Rey. Dr. Fred- 
Printed at the oftice of the Independent Hebreic, 1413 Broadway. 
Published by Trubner & Co., London, 


DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE. 
erick de Sola Mendes. 

Tne TRuTH Seeker. June. 

La RELIGION Laique. June. 

Tae Russo-TurKkisa War. With a Map. 
cts. each. 

‘THe Nursery, 


No. 4, of the Christian Union Extras. Price 15 
July. 


MISS NEILSON’S JULIET. 


Tr, asa recent writer in the Nation informs us, the oftice of 
a critic is “to supply people with reasons for liking or dis- 
liking ;” that “he justifies your pleasure or diseust and 
shows that in feeling it you obeyed the best canons of taste 
and the deductions of the widest theatrical experience,” the 
public run the greatest danger of being left entirely to them- 
selves. Flattering themselves that certain qualities in act- 
ing, essential to its enjoyment by themselves, constitute the 
criterion of excellence, they may insist that their approval 
shall be re-echoed by a tribunal rationally created for the 
rebuke of misinformed judgments and the support of cul- 
ture. Certainly it would be lamentable that a dispassionate 
analysis of a work of art, which discriminately separates its 
good and eyil qualities and attacks any preconceived opin-~ 
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ions by conciliatory argument only, should notreceive atten- 
tion and should not rectify, in a measure, the mistakes of 
feeling and taste which a too thoughtless public make, and 
whose correction materially assists in popular education. 
Miss Neilson’s Juliet has received very general if not 
unanimous praise, praise of a very unmistakeable and ex- 
treme kind, and such sanction appeared to us more conso- 
nant with a desire to humor the complacency of a crowded 
auditorium than with that of upholding the very purest 
standards known to the Shakspearian drama. We have the 
more wondered when we find in Miss Neilson’s performance 
enough to admire to satisfy the wishes of an actress or 
soothe the ruffled temper of an audience which had compro- 
mised itself by unrestricted approbation. Surely before the 
attempted impersonation of one of the loveliest, most melo- 
diou$ and exquisite of Shakspeare’s divine imaginings, before 
that exotic richness and coloring, given by such a hand to 
the luxurious passion of Juliet, before the delicate pathos 
and effulgence of her opening womanhood, in short, before a 
picture of life mingling at its highest tide with the dark cur- 
rents of death, eternity and despair, any one must have read 
the page in vain and his heart dully responded to its poetry 
whose exactions upon an actress are not heightened unu- 
sually, and to whose expectations only perfection appears a 
commensurate response. ‘The interpretation of such a char- 
acter, as with all characters of an equal purity, simplicity 
and guilelessness, demands almost an identification in per- 
son and temperament of the actress with her part. Merely 
an enforced assumption of its features has little value, the 
results are apt to be perfunctory of course. Juliet, suddenly 
awakened from the calm and holier repose of girlhood, amid 
the placid and benign sweetness of her stately seclusion and 
culture, has the doors of her retirement thrown wide open, 
and she steps upon the scene of her deathless joy and woe 
at once enveloped in the discord of the unquiet world with- 
out, yet unapproachably enshrined within the intensity of her 
boundless love. Her tenderness, her rapid fancy, her charm- 
ing petulance, her imperious impatience, her delicate arti- 
fice, her short-lived and quivering anger, are all glimpses of 
her inmost nature, caught between the fluctuating fortune of 
that engrossing devotion whose ecstacy of rapture forms the 
bright nucleus which illumines the tragic tenor of events 
around her. Her capacity for emotion, unsuspected in her 
tranquil life, amidst opulence and gentle duties, is discovered 
in a brief revelation to be the most essential portion of her 
nature, indeed its raison detre, and she becomes through this 
transcendent impulse the most genuine and unique of women. 
It is a wonderful transition, yet not discordant or violent. 
We can imagine in Juliet as she first appears, so exquisitely 
simple, soft, low in voice and lovely in person, the veins of 
emotion which lie slumbering in her Italian nature. Her 
simplicity, her delicacy of manner, the high and lofty habit of 
her thought are still continued throughout the ecstacy of her 
love, and gain a maturer beauty in the deepening colors of 
the drama. This subtle interpenetration of herself, untouched 
as yet by the finger of “ wind-swift cupid,” with her self de- 
veloping under the rude and tragic shocks of terror and 
dismay, her graceful girlhood passing into her womanhood, 
earnest and resolute, and the portraiture of bewitching 
grace and naturalness, traced in her inconstant vacillations 
and timidity, is a dramatic task demanding, we are willing 
to believe, some of the rarest faculties ever vouchsafed 
_ to the histrionic mind. And we feel assured that Miss 
Neilson falls far short of any ideal representation of this 


the stage, repeating her speeches, simulating her motions, 
very elegant and striking in graceful outlines, remarkable in 
its technical brilliancy, but strangely unfortunate when we 
miss, “the touch of nature” which shall infuse its details 
with the warm blooded and thrilling magnetism of youth’s 
manifold and intense vitality. 

Miss Neilson lacked simplicity—her inexorable condemna- 
tion—and this appeared fatally evident at every stage of the 
play’s development. She was not simple, partly by reason 
of desiring to embroider her part with ceaseless variety of 
form, which she certainly did accomplish; partly because 
she lacked imaginative power to depict the engrossing sway 
love exerted in Juliet’s soul. She substituted for the won- 
drous and indefinite richness and humanity of Juliet’s nature 
a highly ornate, energetic and sometimes vivid configuration, 
full of qualities of extraordinary value in acting, but not its 
end, and best seen when subservient to the creation of a 
complete character. Her role was a marvellous tissue of 
unique and changing attitudes, very beautiful to look at, her 
reading the very best that an excessive discipline could make 
it, but these were seldom controlled by a keen divination of 
their legitimate use. She was agile and restless where Juliet 
was reposed and gentle, vivacious and coquettish where 
Juliet was ardent and inspired. 

Miss Neilson strove dexterously to excite wonder and ad- 
miration by the wonder and magnificence and number of 
her phrases. She was too ambitious to be natural. We are 
perfectly conscious that Miss Neilson is a finished and ex- 
tremely talented and musical actress and probably the best 
Juliet in her consistent gracefulness and positive power our 
public have ever seen, but we also think that justice to Shaks- 
peare commands the detection, if we are right, of such mis- 
takes of feeling as Miss Neilson makes. 

For instance, Juliet’s first appearance in the scene with 
Lady Capulet and the nurse, so wonderfully true in its sue- 
gestions of the “serene, graceful girl,” was distorted, we take 
it, by Miss Neilson’s lack of repose and an excessive ac- 
tion which misled the hearer and sadly failed to indicate 
the sweet deference and gentle reticence of the girl 
whose speeches in her awakened energies are the 
acme of poetic prodigality. In the ball scene we did 
not suddenly realize the birth of that bounteous pas- 
sion which changed herself and life, though an excellent 
piece of artistic action was clearly meant for its announce- 
ment. In the balcony scene Miss Neilson was pre-eminently 
pretty, but our eyes were more assiduously engaged in re- 
cording the fanciful and attractive changes which the actress 
so skillfully performed with her wraps than our mind fed 
with the irrepressible outpouring of Juliet’s loving heart. In 
the third act, scene fifth, when the unwelcome morning 
breaks upon the entranced lovers, Miss Neilson entered upon 
scenes more accordant with her treatment, and from this on- 
wards her want of sympathy with the intrinsic beauties and 
nuances of Juliet’s character became less conspicuous, lost 
amid the wilder and melancholy out-bursts of the poem’s 
completion. We do not wish to dilate on our objections to 
Miss Neilson so much as to express our dissatisfac- 
tion with acting at any time, and more especially when it 
meets with lavish encomiums, in which graceful movement, 
unembarrassed and easy attitudes, a merely faultless reading 
and a superbly arranged and highly fluent mechanism, are 
made to take the place of “the motive and the cue for passion.” 
In Miss Neilson, who possesses great advantages of person 
and voice united with a highly ornamented and various 


character, that what she does do is rather an elaborated and | mechanism, which permit her to capture a public too gener- 
complex mechanism designed to take the place of Juliet on | ous to mere personal features and accomplishments, we se- 
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lect a striking instance (we refer to her’Juliet only) of how | two figure pieces, which though high are still in good light. 


readily this fallacy is accepted. 

Miss Neilson’s Juliet is practically false. Positively re- 
markable and of unexampled beauty in places, so far as 
vocal ingenuity and physical perfection can make it, it more 


They 
are carefully studied, well drawn and seem strongly painted. One 
represents a ‘‘ Cavalier,” seated upon a table examining a sword he 
has been cleaning ; the other, an ‘‘Italienne,” is the more attrac- 
tive» The little tambourine player is seated in a forest and the 
foliage behind serves as an excellent background. Mr. Leland 


positively misleads, we would say vitiates, true feeling for | realizes the force of some one object to which all others shall be 


this immortal creation of Shakspeare, than if less conspicuous- 
ly exhibited. Doubtless these strictures in contrast with 
the indiscriminate praise lavished upon Miss Neilson’s Juliet 
may appear extravagant, but we only recommend to whom- 
soever they so seem a patient and respectful study of Juliet 
herself in the pages of the play. 

Acting is not the apt and harmonious union of voice and 
action, its vitality springs from deeper sources, and when the 


“subordinate. The figure of the girl stands out capitally. The pic- 
ture was evidently studied, if not painted, in the open air. The 
still-life by Miss Marguerite Masseras is also hung too high for 
careful study. The texture of the cloth on which the Cremona is 
laid is well rendered and the sheet of well thumbed music is excel- 
lently painted. Mr. Myron Ward has two portraits. Both are good 
in color and modelling, but the head of the gentleman does not 
separate itself well from the rather muddy background. 

In looking over the work of the Americans at the Salon, one is 
impressed with the fact that the strongest, freshest work is being 


heart is urgent in its appeals upon the body then a great | done by the young men. What they will do when they get entirely 


actor begets an atmosphere around him and his tempera- 
ment infuses us with sympathetic earnestness ; he becomes 
a personality, so consciously before us, that we forget his 
fictitious role, enthralled by the evolutions of his mind subtly 
imaged in the poet’s words. 


THE SALON. 
THIRD NOTICE. 


THERH remain but few of the American contributors to the Salon 
of whom we have to speak. One of the most strongly represented 
of these is Mr. Chester Loomis who sends a figure piece entitled 
‘Une bonne pipe.” This painting is well hung and deservedly so, 
for it is full of stréngth and energy. It shows us a manin Dutch 
costume seated sidewise in a chair, whose high back is turned tow- 
ard us. The face under the very broad-brimmed hat is looking 
from the canvas. The flesh tones are excellent and the modelling 
of the hands and face equally good. (One, however, does not find 
the expresssion of thorough enjoyment the title leads him to ex- 
pect. The pipe may be good, but the man’s face does not tell us 
so. It is more that of the professional model who could take poses 
better than he could express feeling. M. Bonnat succeeds more 
than any of the other masters here in giving to his American stu- 
dents a deal of his own style of painting, and this picture like so 
many others by his pupils, shows the strong influence of the mas- 
ter. Mr. J. F. Cole sends a Norman landscape, which is not char- 
acteristic of Normandy. It is seriously studied, but not very suc- 
cessful. The careful searching of the artist has rendered his work 
somewhat hard, made his trees somewhat tinny, and his sky grani- 
tie. One wishes he had painted it more freely and less carefully. 
Miss E. J. Gardner exhibits a very poetical rendering of the story 
of Ruth and Naomi. Naomi has just besought Ruth and Orpah to 
leave her. Orpah has done so and is seen in the baekground re- 
turning to the home of her mother, while Ruth clings to Naomi and 
utters her sublime protest. Miss Gardner has certainly thrown a 
deal of the feeling of the story into her picture. It is strongly and 
vigorously painted too, but is not excellentin color. The artist is 
a pupil of Bougereau and has set her palette in the same cold way 
as her master. The figures are well drawn, and with the exception 
of Ruth’s face, well-modelled. The landscape is well subordinated 
to the figures. Miss Gardner is thoroughly under the influence of 
her master, and we expect that when she can put more of her own 
individuality on the canvas the result will be even better. The 
Brittany landscape of Mr. H. Bolton Jones isso badly hung that 
one can hardly judge of it. It strikes us as a very careful study, 
quite in the artist’s own manner, of an extremely uninteresting bit 
of forest road. It is decidedly monotonous, having no one princi- 
pal point—all over alike. Mr. Jones has often chosen much more 
interesting subjects, and certainly nature has still many to offer 
him. Miss Alcott gives us a charming study of still life, as inter- 
esting as such studies ever can be. It is excellent in color and in 
handling, strong and free. Mr. Charles Volkmar in his ‘ Envi- 
rons de Montigny,” has evidently striven to reproduce the sketchy 
effects of his master Harpiguies, and has been unsuccessful. His 
trees are hard and do not detach themselves from the sky. There 
is but little of Harpignies’ grand effects of distance. Mr. Volkmar 
ean do much better than this, and will arrive at his best results by 
putting more of himself in his pictures. Mr. Henry Leland sends 


away from the influence of their masters is an interesting problem. 
On the whole, the work exhibited by the American students in 
Paris, though not standing out from the remainder of the Salon 
in a halo of glory, is still very satisfactory and would suffer little 
by a comparison with the very best work done by artists at home. 
The future of American art will be linked closely with the future 
of these students. Let us hope that the new life they are to infuse 
into it will be sufficient to raise it above its present low position 
and make it strong as it never yet has been really strong. The 
public is demanding a better style of painting, and these stu- 
dents will find an easier field to till than they would have had five 
years ago. He .-A. 
PaRis, May 25, 1877. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE DANDELION BOY. 


“Come here, my dandelion boy, 

With cheeks so fresh and looks so hale; 
I doubt me not but many a toy 

You'll buy with proceeds of your pail. 
The kitchen door is yonder, that 

From which the playful kitten ran. 
—Down, Carlo !—Give his head a pat, 

My little dandelion man; 


“ For surely you are much too brave, 
Thus early struggling for a place 
Among the workers, stern and graye, 
Engaged in life’s determined race, 
For me to call you boy.” ‘“‘ Oh, please 
Don’t turn them out into the pan. 

But so, in handfuls, just like these,” 
Said the little dandelion man. 


** What! what! is that the way you do? 
Look at the bottom of the pail !” 
Quoth I; ‘*I should not think that you 
Would try to cheat me.” Flushed and pale 
s By turns his bright face quick became, 
And down his cheeks the hot tears ran: 
“*T wasn’t playing any game,” 
He said—the dandelion man. 


“T know [left in here a few; 
But see! my basket in the street ! 
Tl give you half of them if you 
Won’t think that I was trying to cheat.” 
«But why not give me these ?”’ quoth I, 
And quick his troubled face did sean, 
** And leave those for the next to buy, 
My little dandelion man ?” 


An instant he did stand in doubt, 
And then took from his pail the few 
He there had left. When all were out, 
My eyes sought there to find a clew 
For his strange action. First, some sticks 
He lifted up, and then his plan 
Unfolded, growing quite prolix, 
The little dandelion man. 


“JT made a little pen, you see, 
And put these dandelions in, 


The 


And violets—I found just three— 
And butter-cups for sissy’s chin ; 

And covered them with sticks—with these— 
To keep ’em fresh for Mary Ann. 

I'll tell you *bout her, if you please,” 
Said the little dandelion man. 


“She’s awful sick, and talks of flowers 

So much I thought I’d get her some; 

There ain’t none in such streets as ours, 
I thought I’d best keep kinder mum 

Bout having them, as some folks might 
Have laughed at me for such a plan, 

And called me girl-boy.” . . . Ah! quite right, 
My little dandelion man. 


The world is wont to laugh at those 
Who seek outside the realms of trade 
For joys to palliate earth’s woes. 
A wise man he whose pride has made 
A pen of sticks, however rude, 
To guard from eyes that coldly sean 
Soul flowers from its mead and wood, 
As did my dandelion man. 
—FARLE MARBLE in Youth's Companion. 


THE WHEAT FIELD. 


Turn days were warm and long for it was summer, but 
Gustav Venner could not find time enough to attend to his 
duties. Not that his duties were difficult or many ; he had 
only to feed the red cow and the black-faced cow, and read 
and spell to the school-master in the morning, and bring the 
sheep from the pasture at night ; but he spent many hours 
on the bridge that spanned the brook, which came rushing 
and leaping from the heights of the snow-capped Bock-Koegl, 
in company with wicked Hans Staulbaum ; and when one 
has so much loitering and lounging to do, a little work seems 
burdensome. 

One Saturday, he was sent into the field to bind the barley 
in stooks for old Fritz. He went slowly enough dragging his 
feet after him, and set about his work with a face as dark 
and gloomy as the Kitzkamp when a storm is brewing. 

“What ails you, Gustav?” said old Fritz, kindly. 
face is puckered up like a frosted apple, and you go 
about in the barley like a mad bee in a bottle.” 

“Bnough ails me,” replied Gustav, sullenly. “ Lads of 
my age ought to have a good time, instead of being tied up 
to hard labor. Hans Staulbaum says youth is the time for 
pleasure, and so say I.” 

“Go!” gaid old Fritz. “So! may be. But there are a 
world of ways to find that same pleasure, and it is curious 
how many ways lead through duty. Hans Staulbaum is a 
keen lad. His grandfather was as near a saint as one gets 
to be.on earth ; and his father was a good man; but one 
is not to be judged entirely by the virtues of one’s ancestors, 
as my aunt Elspet used to say. How long have you known 
him ?” 

“Two years come Trinity Sunday ; but I have seen him 
oftenest lately,” said Gustav, blushing ; “ and,” now he spoke 
more boldly, “I have never seen anything wrong about him, 
spite of what people are pleased to say.” 

“And no doubt you are a good judge, my little Gustav,” 
said old Fritz so gravely and slowly, Gustav could not be- 
lieve he spoke ironically. “You rejoice me. I am glad 
to think well of the lad. Did I ever tell you a story about a 
wheat field? My aunt Elspet told it to me when I was a 
yonker like you.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Gustav, looking’ pleased, for he dearly 
loved to hear a story. “ Do tell it!” 

“Tn one of the valleys of the Alps was a wheat field,” be- 
gan old Fritz. “It looked like a beautiful, green lake, shut 
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in by purple mountains, especially when the wind swept over 
it aad bent its glossy leaves into billows and ripples. And 
the rain and sunshine promised that by harvest-tide it should 
be honey-colored like the precious amber, and would yield 
many bushels of wheat to the milling stones. 

“But soon, out of the ground came a troop of slender» 
thread-like plants, that clung about the green wheat glumes, 
and cried: ‘How strong and beautiful you are ; let us twine 
about you, and deck you with our flowers.’ 

“The wheat was flattered, and soon every stalk bore a tiny 
spiral of reddish gold. 

“The days went by, and brought the harvest. But what 
do you think the reaper fouud—plumed heads of grain, bend- 
ing because of their rich burden toward the earth ? Oh, no! 
only row after row of withered stalks, round which clung 
coils of yellow stems, from root to topmost branch, decked 
here and there with tufts of greenish blossoms. What had 
once promised to be a field of plenty seemed turned into the 
home of countless, deadly serpents.” 

“ Tt was the dodder, was it not?” said Gustav. 
der we fight in the flax fields ?” 

“Yes, my Gustav,” said old Fritz. “It was the dodder. 
Tm an old man as you know, and have seen my share of men 
and living, and it seems to me that evil companions, and evi] 
habits, and evil thoughts, are very like that creeping, crawling 
plant. They look fair at first and speak smooth words, but 
bye and bye they bind their prey so close in their embrace 
that all the good in him must die, and only the hideous 
remains. ” Y j 

“I know what you mean,” cried Gustav, throwing himself 
weeping into the old man’s arms, “you hoped to preserve 
me from evil, and you have succeeded.” 

“The Lord keep you in the shadow of his wings!” said old 
Fritz, softly. Enizapern CuMmines. 


“The dod- 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


THE USE OF TEARS. 
Be not thy tears too harshly echid 
Repine not at the rising sigh, 
Who, if he might, would always bid 
The breast be still, the cheek be dry? 


How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt ! 

The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind as well as melt. 


The energies too stern for mirth, 
The reach of thought, the strength of will, 
*Mid cloud and tempest have their birth, 
Through blight and blast their course fulfill. 


Love’s perfect triumph never crowned 
The hope uncheckered by a pang; 

The gaudiest wreaths with thorns are bound 
And Sappho wept before she sang, 


Tears at each sweet emotion flow ; 
They wait on pity’s gentle claim, 
Upon ambition’s fervid glow, 
On piety’s seraphiec flame. 


Tis only when it mourns and fears 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven ; 
And through the mist of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven. 
—Lorp MoRPETH. 


SincE the generality of persons act from impulse more than 
principle, men are neither so good nor so bad as we areapt to think 
them.—HARE. 


I THINK it must somewhere be written that the virtues of moth- 
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ers shall occasionally be visited upon their children as well as the 
sins of fathers.—DIOKENS. | 


HE who freely praises what he means to purchase, and he who 
enumerates the faults of what he has to sell, may set up a partner- 
ship with honesty.—LAVATER. 


THE prejudices of ignorance are more easily removed than the 
prejudices of interest ; the first are all blindly adopted, the second 
willfully prefered.—BANCROFT. 


Tins is the life to come 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 

That purest heaven; be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty; 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

—GEORGE Exior. 

INTELLECTUAL gifts are like gifts of strength or wealth or rank 
or worldly power—splendid instruments if nobly used, but requir- 
ing qualities to use them nobler and better than themselyes.— 
FROUDE. 


THE best books for a man are not always those which the wise 
recommend, but often those which meet the peculiar wants, the 
natural thirst of his mind, and therefore awaken interest and rivet 
thought.—CHANNING. 


Ir is not perhaps much thought of, but it is certainly a very im- 
portant lesson, to learu how to enjoy ordinary life, to be able to 
relish your being without the transport of some passion or gratifi- 
cation of some appetite.—STEELE. 


Every man takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat him. 
But a day comes when he begins to care that he do not cheat his 
neighbor. Then all goes well. He has changed his market-cart 
into a chariot of the sun.— Universalist. 


Grace is a quality different from beauty, though nearly allied to 
it, which is never observed without affecting us with emotions of 
peculiar delight, and which it is, perhaps, the first object of the 
arts of sculpture and painting to study and present. ALLISON. 


* itu. 1 " 

It is a great mistake to suppose that God has nothing in this 
world for His children to approach except an altar. Has God no 
service for you to render except worship? Is He infinite only in 
self-love? History, in the midst of which God’s will appears, tells 
us that the same Deity who has built an altar has made also a 
world, and that the highest form of manhood will never be the 
monk or infidel, but the soul which sees at once the altar of God 
and the universe of God.—Davip Swine. 


THE HARBINGERS. 


‘* Deep in the sunny copses, thick in the sheltered lanes, 
Gallantly decking the wind-swept turf out on the breezy plain 
Gemming the quiet hedge-rows, clustering by the stream, 
Blossoming on the great hill-sides where the golden gorses gleam, 
Blue and rosy, purple and white, ’mid the grasses glistening, 
They show, ‘neath April shadow and shine, the harbingers of Spring. 


“ Stern the Winter’s sway has been, bitter and flerce and long, 
And still o’er the sea the black East wind is singing his dying song; 
But primrose, snowdrop and violet join in the old sweet strain :— 

© The frost is over, the snow is gone, we are coming again, again ;’ 
And from mating bird and budding bough, and wakening nature swell- 
Comes the echo of the joyous news the harbingers are telling.” [ing 


Tue Rey. Flavius Josephus Cook, popularly known as plain ‘“‘ Joseph 
Cook, the Boston Monday Lecturer,” being tired of Boston Unitarianism 
has espoused the most popular form of Dualism, and will be married on 
Saturday to a lady of Fair Haven, Conn. 

Gen. Grant breakfasted on Monday morning with Mr. George W. 
Smalley, the New York Zribune’s correspondent in London, Among the 
guests were Prof. Huxley, Matthew Arnold, Sir Charles Dilke, Robert 
Browning, Tom Hughes, Anthony Trollope, the editors of the “Spectator 
and News, and other distinguished men of brains, 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. Moopy’s sectarian narrowness seems to be getting the better 
of him. He wants the Women’s Christian Temperance Union to 
change its name to The Women’s Evangelical Temperance Union. 
When the ladies ask ‘‘ Why?” he says, ‘‘So as to get rid of your 
Unitarian and Universalist members.” ‘But that will rule out Mrs. 
Livermore, our President,” say they. ‘‘ Well, rule her out. She 
isn’t a Christian.” —Springfield Republican. 


THE Sun lays stress upon the fact that at the farewell entertain- 
ment of Senator Conkling last Saturday ‘‘'There was no toast, no 
cheer, no mention even for (President) Hayes.’’ Now it seems to 
us that this is one of the best political signs that have been seen in 
along time. There was present a collector, a postmaster, an ap- 
praiser and other federal officers, while of the number of those 
persons who were ready, not to say eager, to be federal offi- 
cers we should not venture to make an estimate. Under the old 
system a company of federal offices holders would no more have 
dreamed of meeting at a feast of a political or semi-political nature, 
or even of a purely social nature, without paying fulsome compli- 
ment to the Federal Administration, than of meeting there without 
eating or drinking anything. They would have felt that their rela- 
tions to the President were of the personal and partisan sort which 
is implied by such compliments. They would have felt that their 
official heads were not safeif they should ignore the President at 
whose pleasure those heads remained upon their proper shoulders. 
Federal officeholders now are beginning to learn that their rela- 
tions to the administration are not of this kind; that the only way 
in which they ean retain their offices is by doing their duty; that 
the only way in which they can lose their offices is by neglecting 
their duty. So on Saturday collector and appraiser and all the 
rest felt that they ran no risk in omitting to prostrate themselves 
before the President and the Cabinet. Werepeat that this is one 
of the most significant signs yet seen of a real reform in the ser- 
vice.—Evening Post. 


A New York Herald despatch from London contains the follow- 
ing translation of Victor Hugo’s reply to Tennyson’s sonnet: 
“«To Alfred Tennyson : 

“My EMINENT AND DEAR BROTHER :—I read with emotion your 
superb verses. It is reflex of glory which you send me. Why 
should I not love England, which produces men such as you—the 
England of Wilberforce, the England of Milton and Newton, the 
England of Shakespeare? France and England are to me a single 
people as truth and liberty are a single light. 1 believe in the uni- 
ty of humanity as I believe in the unity divine. I love all peoples 
and all men, and I admire your noble verses. Victor Hueo.” 


The same despatch gives the following poem by the author of 
‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” dedicated to the memory of the late 
Fletcher Harper : 

“* No soldier, statesman, hierophant or king ; 
None of the heroes that you poets sing; 
A toiler ever since his days began, 
Simple, though shrewd, just-judging man to man; 
God-fearing, learned in life’s hard-taught school ; 
By long obedience lessoned how to rule; 
Through many an early struggle led to find 
That crown of prosperous fortune—to be kind. 
Lay on his breast these English daisies sweet, 
Good rest to the gray head and to the tired feet 7 
That walked this world for seventy steadfast years. 
Bury him with fond blessings and few tears, 
Or only of remembrance, not regret. 
On his full life the eternal seal is set 
Unbroken till the resurrection day. 
So let his children’s children go their way, 
Go and do likewise, leaving ’neath this sod 
An honest man, “‘ the noblest work of God.” 


Arter Washington, General Grant is the President who will oc- 
cupy the largest place in the history of the United States. It would, 
of course, be unreasonable to make any personal comparison be- 
tween the two men. The founder of the American republic was be- 
fore all things a statesman; his successor is before all things a 
soldier. 

Nor need we follow the example of General Grant’s countrymen 
by discussing the question how far, and in what sense, he isa great 


soldier, for it is enough to know that he accomplished great results. 
The eontest between the Northern and the Southern States was the 
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most hotly contested war since that which ended at Waterloo. No 
other set in motion such prodigious masses of men or lasted so 
long, or brought about so many pitched battles, or ran up so terri- 
ble a total of slain. Military merit of all but the highest order was 
enlisted on both sides; the tenacity of both has rarely been equal- 
led; the intelligence of the common soldiers was an almost un- 
known element in warfare; and it is enough for the renown of 
General Grant that he crushed the resistance of as good fighting 
material as the world ever saw. Whether he culpably wasted the 
lives of his men, and whether he was a brilliant strategist, are 
questions that may be left for the military critics. 

Nor need we too curiously ask how far he fell short as a states- 
man of the renown which he had won as a soldier. That he did 
fail in many ways no one denies; and, in truth, it is no discredit to 
him that he lacked the qualities of a great administrator. His 
early training had been that of a soldier, and then that of a man 
of business. During the war he lived in the camp, and at no time 
had he been accustomed to deal with the delicate, complicated net- 
work of social forces which it is the business of the statesman to 
manipulate. Thus unprepared he was flung into a position which 
would have taxed the organizing power of Mr. Gladstone or Prince 
Bismarck himself. He had to find the means of paying for the 
most expensive war in human history. He had to hold down astill 
mutinous South, and yet to gradually give it back the old powers of 
self-government. He had to keep order among the white popula- 
tion embittered by the loss of its supremacy, and the negro majori- 
ty intrusted with freedom, political power, all the rights of their 
old masters. 

General Grant failed in the face of these immense difficulties. 
He failed, as all save one or two men in a generation would have 
failed. In the choice neither of his instruments nor of his plans 
was he fortunate; but merely to state the main conditions is to ex- 
onerate him from special blame. That fact will be seen by those 
of his countrymen who are at present his sharpest critics the fur- 
ther the eight years of his Presidency recede into the quietude of 
history. For us, meanwhile, itis enough that, during a time of 
political reconstruction comparable to the trial which France un- 
derwent after her Revolution, General Grant was the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States. 

Let his countrymen, if they will, point out the faults of his pol- 
icy. To us he must none the less be the representative of a great 
country. Nor can we forget how free his foreign policy was from 
certain characteristics which have occasionally rendered that ot 
his predecessors, to say the least, unpleasing. Always dignified 
and peaceful, it materially helped to bring about the settlement of 
the Alabama claims, and thus to make the relations of the two 
countries more cordial than they have been during the whole course 
of their history. General Grant has thus testified, in a practical 
way, good will to England.—London Times. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMMENCEMENT AT MEADVILLE. 


To the Editor of The Inquirer: 


“THE mills of God grind slowly, yet they grindfexceeding small.” 
Our theological schools certainly show their claims to being 
divine institutions by the slowness with which they are carrying 
on their work of furnishing finished material for our vacant pul- 
pits. It is to be hoped they have equal claims to it through the 
thoroughness with which this work is done. Our Meadville school 
receives the grists of all who come, but last year it sent ‘away 
nothing to show what it had received. This year it has given its 
degree to five young men—not a great deal to show as the result of 
two years’ work. But then was not once the whole result of all 
the work of these years in preparing preachers for the whole Chris- 
tian church only eleven men? Slow grinding, surely; but did not 
the thoroughness of their preparation render them fitted to reach 
many thousands? 

We do wrongly when we judge of the importance of an institu- 
tion by the number whom it directly reaches and influences. 
‘These five men—or rather six, for one other goes forth with them, 
though without taking the full course of the school—may seem as 
very few. Does it take a whole year’s work of a learned professor 
to prepare a single student for .graduation? But theological 
schools are not like colleges. They do not educate a man just for 


his own sake. They educate him that he may teach others. The 
result of the year’s work—or of the two years’ work—of the Mead- 
ville school is not these five men alone, but all the hundreds whom 
they in their ministry are to reach. 

The work of our theological schools is far more important than 
it seems. In themselves the anniversary exercises of these insti- 
tutions have but little interest to us ata distance. But we are 
glad to learn that this work is silently, slowly going on. And it 
is well that at least once a year we think of it. The exercises at 
Meadville this year had a special interest, through the presence of 
Rey. Dr. R. P. Stebbins, who was the first president of the school, 
holding that position from 1844 to 1856@ He had been delivering a 
course of lectures before the students, on The Conflict of Science 
and Theology; and onthe evening of Wednesday, June 13, preached 
the annual sermon. On the following evening there was a social 
reunion at the chapel of the Unitarian church of both the church 
and the theological school. The older members of the church 
were glad to meet one who, thirty years before, had been their 
pastor; for Dr. Stebbins had for awhile divided his labors between 
the school and the church. 

Severa] former students of the school were present on these days, 
chiefly from the Christian denomination. The Western missionary, 
J. L. Jones, was the only representative of later graduates. Rey. 
Dr. Morison, of Milton, Mass., who had delivered a short course of 
lectures at the school, remained after them and was also present. 

The commencement parts of Thursday morning were thoroughly 
prepared and good. The following is the list of speakers, with 
the subjects of their parts: Thomas William Critchett, Boston, 
Mass., ‘‘ Frederick W. Robertson;” Robert Miller Henderson, 
Meadville, Pa., ‘‘The African Methodist Episcopal Churech;” 
James Monroe Leighton, Biddeford, Me., ‘‘The Grandeur of the 
Hebrew Nation ;”’ Isaac LeMahieu, Province Zealand, Netherlands, 
‘«“The Spoken Word;” James Barnes Morrison, Haverhill, Mass., 
‘The Aims of the Christian Ministry;’’ Daniel Rowen, Sharon, 
Ont., ‘‘ Responsibility for our Beliefs.” 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 


To The Kditor of The Inquirer: - 


THERE are many things in Mr. Barrows’ ‘‘ Has Mr. Moody Failed 
in Boston?” that I not only admire, but readily and fully endorse. 
At the same time there seems to be manifest, I think, a disposition 
to underrate, in too large a sense, the real value of what we have 
come to know as ‘‘ evangelical” religious methods. 3 * 

The different classes of mind are so many and so widely sepa- 
rated that we can hardly find a religious community where methods 
of instruction may not be successful in reaching and improving a 
certain class of mind susceptible to no other influences of a similar 
tendency. The field occupied by the Methodist Chureh could be 
occupied successfully by no other. The same may be said of every 
religious body that has a name and methods peculiar to itself. 
This is true, and sv beyond contradiction. Because of this truth 
J esteem a community of Unitariaris just as highly as I esteema 
community of Episcopalians, or Methodists, or Presbyterians. To 
me there is not a particle of difference among them so long as I 
know them to be honest and earnest in their efforts to do good, let 
those efforts be made as they may. That Mr. Moody and his asso- 
ciates have done great good in Boston I have no doubt whatever. 
They did not labor as many others would have labored; their 
methods were not as Mr. Savage’s, or Mr. Murray’s, or Mr. 
Brooks’, and yet it would. be absurd to say that because of this 
they were not successful. Men come into the world with constitu- 
tional tendencies. John Knox never could have been anything 
but a Presbyterian and have been useful. Mill and Martineau, 
Newman and Stanley and Hall were directed to their places in the 
world by constitutional impulses; their habits of mind have un- 
fitted them for other places. 

A Christianity that is truly liberal isa Christianity that cares 
nothing for names and as little for methods of labor; that can see 
excellencies wherever excellencies exist, let that be where it may; 
that values a truth from the ‘‘Age of Reason”’ as highly as a truth 


‘from Calvin’s Institutes, but not more so; a Christianity that, 


although composed of many parts, presents a symmetrical and 

complete whole. Such a Christianity as this is the Christianity of 

Jesus Christ, and all others are of human fabrication. KP: aa J 
DRAKEVILLE, Ia. 
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THE WESTERN CONFERENCE AT TOLEDO. 


[From Rev. Brooke Herford’s letter to the Manchester, (England), ‘* Unitar- 
ian Herald” of June 8.] 


THERE was great pleasure and refreshment in the mere journey- 
ing together of our Chicago party—in one spacious car all to our- 
selves; about twenty-three of us: Robert Collyer, and a few from 
his society, about ten of us from the Church of the Messiah, Rev. 
E. P. Powell for the Extreme Radical element, Rey. S. S. Hunting, 
from Davenport, Iowa, and two orthree of our ministers from Wis- 
consin. To get away from this eager driving city, and feel we had 
left it behind us, and to roll away hour after hour through forest 
and prairie just in the freshest beauty of the spring time, and to 
have pleasant talks with each other and plenty of time on our 
hands; why, even to give you a feeling of that would be a bless- 
ing! Only one cannot do it; you cannot enjoy yourself by proxy! 

‘And yet it would be almost easier, really, to give you that pleas- 
ure in a few words, than to communicate the deeper interest of the 
regular conference proceedings. Why, most of our friends thought 
the opening sermon, on the Tuesday evening, by Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons, of Kenosha, was worth the whole journey from Chicago! It 
was curiously brilliant—glittering with illustration, and bright, 
pointed little sayings, sometimes witty, always wise—a sermon 
that held us, would not have let us go to sleep even if we had been 
traveling all night as well as all day. The thought was simply 
this—Unity and Diversity. He began by showing how Paul’s 
aspiration after ‘“‘unity ” seems at first sight so impossible of fulfil- 
ment, then went on to show how, after all, beneath this diversity 
there is a deeper unity and how all religions are but the varying 
outcome of one universal sense of God; and so we were brought 
happily back to the sort of unity which is what we look for in our 
Unitarian church-life. 

* * * * * * * * * 

THE great interest of the first day was an ‘‘ Historical Address” 
by the Rey. A. A. Livermore, principal of our Meadville Theolog- 
ical School and author of the ‘‘Commentaries”—an account of 
this Western Conference during the quarter of a century of its 
existence. It was very interesting to hear him recall the special 
subjects which at one time and another had come up, and marked 
those five and twenty years. I could not have realized, tillI heard 
it, how much of interesting history there might be in the five and 
twenty years of even such a quiet little organization as this! 

Then Robert Collyer gave us a paper ‘‘ Concerning Preaching ;” 
just one of Robert’s sort—practical, to the point, full of tenderness 
and humor and cheer. The three special points he made were that 
preaching must be ‘‘alive;” ‘‘ clear”—not ‘only to the cultivated, 
but to the faculty of the common people; and ‘‘brief;” and each 
of these points illustrated with little words impossible to forget— 
as when he quoted the saying about clearness—that a discourse 
should be not only in words of one syllable but in thoughts of one 
syllable; or, on the matter of brevity, Baron Alderson’s answer to 
the clergyman who asked him how long a sermon ought to be— 
«Twenty minutes—with a leaning to the side of mercy!” After 
the paper cane a lively discussion, for it was suggested that on the 
subject of preaching it would be well for the parsons to keep quiet, 
and to give the laymen a chance to talk back and let us hear their 
ideas. Andso we did. Some of them told for themselves; and 
T. B. Forbush, who is out of harness just now, and managing our 
Atheneum, told us what he hears the laymen saying down there 
when they are looking over the list of pulpit topics in the Saturday 
evening papers--and very suggestive some of their sayings were ; and 
a good word was spoken on the other side to the essay (which, it 
was. pointed out, was the word of a strong man, who hardly real- 
ized that all cannot be equally successful)—a word for those who, 
without much that counts for success, still preach the best word 
they know, and doa true, faithful ministry in many an unconspic- 

* uous post. 

The second morning of the Conference (Thursday) was given up 
to the consideration of Sunday-school matters. It is this Sunday- 
school branch of this Western Conference to which we owe the 
beautiful ‘‘Sunny-side” collection of children’s hymns and songs, 
which I should very much like to introduce to my Sunday-school 
friends in England, and it is now bringing out a ‘‘ service book” for 


our schools, and various papers for Sunday-school lessons. 
* * * * * * * * * 


One of the remarkable things in all this Conference was the very 
little discussion that took place on the sort of topies which used to 
be everlastingly coming up at all such gatherings, here even more 


than in England, and dividing people into ‘‘old school” and 
‘‘new.” When, for once, sucha topic did come up in the Rev. 
George W. Cooke’s paper on ‘‘The Bible and the Sunday School,” 
it was interesting to note the tone it took. It was not that there 
was any absence of the more critical views of how the Bible came 
to be, but there was a far more earnest and universal appreciation 
than I seem to have been used to hear of what the Bible1s! One 
minister, who showed how little conservative prejudice he had by 
avowing that for two years he had been using Conway’s ‘‘ Anthol- 
ogy” for his pulpit lessons, frankly owned that when he wanted the 
deepest religious utterances he had to take the selections which 
that work includes from the Bible, and that when he himself felt 
most in the real spirit of worship he found himself going back to 
the old Book itself! And the expressions of value for the Bible, as 
after all, the great text-book of religion and the true study for our 
Sunday-schools, were very strong. There is one of the good results 
of this hearty and manly freedom in discussing all these topics. 
At first, when our young fellows come West from the theological 
schools, where they have felt themselves a little kept in and 
cramped, they are apt to hit out at everything with a vagueidea of 
asserting their freedom; but by and by they find that no one med- 
dles with them or wants to put them down, and thenthese great re- 
ligious facts and realities find their level with them, and it is not 
so far, after all, from the level at which they have stood before in 
the mind and heart of the Christian ages. 

Turning now to the business, which, though coming in at miscel- 
laneous times, was really the end of all the thought and talk. It 
is not very much common work that is possible on the part of 
churches so seattered as make up our Western Conference. From 
Buffalo to Denver— with a comprehension clause for our isolated 
societies in California and Oregon! Pretty hard to have any prac- 
tical union. And yet our travelling agent (Mr. Jones, of Janesville) 
had a very interesting account to give. We only find him a fourth 
part of his support, and expect a proportionate part of his time; 
but he has given a great deal more. It is a work of this kind: He, 
from his home at Janesville (Silas Farrington’s early parish) keeps 
a general eye over these Western States; he knows every one of 
our societies throughout the range of them; he knows the people 
who are waiting for a chance of re-opening in the places where the 
Unitarian church has temporarily died down; he knows scattered 
Unitarians and other friends of Liberal thought, in many a place 
where we haven’t any church, and never have had. He is a centre 
of communication and help to all these. He will go to one of these 
‘‘suspended ” places, gather the folk together, put them in heart 
to make another try. Orthey will send for him where they want a 
minister, or where they have got into some tangle; and his shrewd, 
honest counsel, face to face, is worth a bushel of correspondence ! 
Or he will go here and there, in places where there are a few Lib- 
erals, and give a lecture—break fresh ground—sowing seeds that 
he sometimes finds coming up in unlikely places, and when they 
hold their little local conferences, whoever else ‘‘begins to make 
excuse,” Brother Jones is always there. We all of us feel, who 
know the work he is doing, and the difficulties of the field, that it 
is an invaluable work, and that he is just the man forit. And, 
moreover, he not only works himself, but sets others working— 
shows them where work is needed, counsels with them and gets 
them to try it; and so, without a penny of funds except bare tray- 
elling expenses and his own salary for a quarter of his time, we 
have to-day the most efficient Western missionary work that we 
have ever had. 

I hope it will be more efficient again. The times show signs of 
a little improvement in trade, and if our large city churches can 
only get well on their feet. again they will do a better work than 
heretofore, taught by past experience. There seemed rather a dis- 
position to make Chicago the centre of ali the Western work, and 
the Conference is to be held there next year. 


TO LIBERAL TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE. 


THREE years ago the Liberal Christian, in its issue of March 21, 
1874, printed a valuable list of European clergymen and professors 
known to be in sympathy with liberal religious thought. The per- 
son who furnished us with this list was perhaps the only European 
in America who could have prepared it—we mean, of course, our 
friend Mr. John Fretwell, Jr. As many of our friends are now 
about crossing the Atlantic to spend their vacation, it may be con- 
venient and agreeable to some of them to be able in their travels 
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to refer to this little European Liberal directory. We therefore 
reprint it in Mr. Fretwell’s own words: 

Foremost among the European Liberal churches stand those 
connected with the Protestantenverein or German Protestant Asso- 
ciation, which, occupying a broader ground than our churches, in- 
asmuch as many of its members are Trinitarians, is in its consti- 
tution and general principles in harmony with us and has for some 
years been in friendly intercourse with the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the Liberal German Protestant churches 
of Western America. 

In order not to occupy too much space I must confine myself to 
a mere enumeration of the names of the chief men in those cities 
most frequented by travellers. 

In Bremen resides the Secretary of the Association, Pastor Carl 
Manchot, a very bright man, who has done much to make his peo- 
ple acquainted with the history of English Unitarianism, and 
besides him Pastors Kradolfer and Nonweiler. 

In Berlin, Pastors Thomas, Sydow, Lisco and eoaeh coke Dr. 
Schmidt and the celebrated Schulze Delitsch. 

In Hamburgh, Dr. Schleiden and Pastors Glitza, Kropp, Spoerri 
and Hirsche. 

In Gottingen, Dr. Ellissen and Pastor Brandes. 

In Heidelberg, Professor Dr. Bluntschle, Dr. Schenkel, Dr. 
Holtzmann, Dr. Hausrath'and Pastor Schellenberg. 

In Munich, Professor von Holtzendorf. 

In Dresden, Dr. Hehlfeld, Direetor Glasche and Dr. Krenkel. 

In Jena (the best university at present for students of liberal the- 
ology), Professor Dr. Lipsius, Dr. Hilgenfeld, Dr. Pfeiderer and 
Diakonus Stier. 

In Weimar, Pastor Fortsch. 

In Gotha, Dr. Schwarz, Dr. Schweitzer and Dr. Brueckner. 

In Hisenach, Pastor Maurach and Dr. Creuznacher. 

In Elberfeld, Mr. Walter Simons, merchant. 

In Wiesbaden, Dr. Fresenius and Dr. Schirm. 

In Leipzig, Dr. Binkan, Dr. Gensel, Dr. Seydel and Mr, Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, Bookseller. 

In Hanover, Dr. Schlager, senator, Dr. William von der Hellen. 

In Magdeburg, Rector Loew. 

In Cassel, Dr. Fr. Oetker. 

In Coburg, Pastor Prager. 

In Darmstadt, Mr. Carl Merk and Dr. Ohly. 

In Ratisbon, Dr. Krafft. 

In Offenbach, Dr. Weber and Mr. André. 

In Worms, Dr. Schroeder. 

jn Elberfeld, Mr. Walter Simons. The bookseller, R. L. Fred- 
ericks, in this place publishes the Year Book of this association. 

In Manheim, Dr. Schellenberg. 

In Rostock, Professor Dr. Baumgarten. 

In Breslau, Professor Dr. Raebiger and Dr. Fischer. 

Tn Bielitz (Austrian Silesia), Senior Dr. Haase. 

In Stettin, Dr. Schiffmann. 

There are in all above 240 branch associations in various German 
towns, and those travellers who desire further information may 
obtain it by addressing the Secretary, Dr. Karl Manchot, Remberti 
Kirchof, Bremen, or by purchasing the ‘‘Jahrbuch des Protestan- 
tenvereins.” 


PERSONAL. 


MINISTER JAMES RusseLL Lowext will not lose his Harvard professor- 
ship while he isin Spain. It is to be temporarily filled, and his resigna- 
tion is not accepted. 


Tue special attraction at Harvard Commencement next Wednesday will 
be the presence of President Hayes. He can safely count upon a very 
enthusiastic welcome, Harvard believes heartily in men of principles, in 
moderate men, in courageous men, in gentlemen, 


WENDELL Puriyies doesn’t believe so much inthe patriotism as in the 
shrewdness of the Old South Corporation. What Mr, Phillips says must 
always be taken with a large allowance for what is called the ‘ personal 
equation,” but he is certainly not alone in his opinion on this subject. 


Tur three hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Rubens will be 
celebrated in Antwerp, on the 19th of August. The occasion is to he 
marked by the assembling of an Art Congress, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing some general plan of defining the limits and rights of artistic and 
literary property, and securing their adoption by all civilized goyern- 
ments, 


JOTTINGS. 


CERTAIN numbers of the INQuiIRER are wanted to complete various files 
of the paper. Subseribers who do not file the INqurrER will much oblige 
us by forwarding any numbers they may have of the following dates: 
Dee. 7th, 1876; March 8th and 22d; April 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th, 1877. 


Tue Kalamazoo, Mich., Gazette, of June 15th contains an able and 
carefully-prepared discourse by Rey. OC. G. Howland, on the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church. 


GRanD Haven, Micu.—Rey. T. B. Forbush, now the Director of the 
Chicago Atheneum, preached last Sunday morning and evening in Cutler 
Hall. His subject in the morning was “The Way of Life;” in the even- 
ing, ‘‘ The Word of God.” 


OaAMBRIDGE Divinity ScHoonr ALUMNI.—In our last issue we gave 
notice of the meeting of this association on Tuesday, June 26, with an 
address from Dr, Bellows and a collation, The programme is now changed 
in so far that by the cordial invitation of the First Parish Church of Cam- 
bridge, the address will be delivered there and the collation will be pro- 
yided in the vestry of that church, without expense to the Alumni. 

Rey. Mr. Peabody’s society send a cordial invitation to all Alumni of 
the school to accept this hospitality. The address in announced for 3 p.m. 
and the collation is to follow it. 


THE MicHIGAN STATE CONFERENCE will hold a summer session at 
Grand Haven, beginning on July 9th. Revs. Robt. Collyer, Brooke Her- 
ford, T. B. Forbush, J. T. Sunderland, and Sumner Ellis, of Chicago ; Cal- 
vin Stebbins of Detroit, C. E. Gordon of Milwaukee, J. L. Jones of Janes- 
ville, OC. G. Howland of Kalamazoo, and others, are expected to be pres- 
ent. During the conference Rey. G. W. Cooke is to be installed as pastor 
of the Grand Haven Church, Rey. Robert Collyer preaching the sermon. 
The friends at Grand Haven cordially invite all who feel an interest in 
iberal religion to come and have a good time. 


Tun Christian Register, which gently twits the INQurRER on the short- 
ness of its youthful memory—forgetting that short memory is one of the 
characteristics of old age,—is in danger of fastening on Unitarianism the 
reproach of exelusiyeness. It insists that Mr. Frothingham withdrew 
from the denomination on account of his opinions. We repeat that this 
is not the precise fact. The pressure of certain Unitarians who petulant- 
ly harped on his opinions, hinting that he sailed under false colors, and 
insinuating that he kept up the connection because he found it profitable, 
compelled him to request that his name might be omitted from the list of 
Unitarian ministers. But this was subsequent to his actual withdrawal 
from the ** Conference,” on the ground that he could not work in the in- 
terest of a sectarian organization. 


WorcEsTER SuNDAY-ScHoon Socinry.—The forty-third annual meeting 
of this Society was held on the 13th inst., at Leominster, Mass. The spa- 
cious church was completely filled; M. J.Savage of Boston gave an excel- 
Jent address on “‘Sunday-school Instruction,” which was heartily en- 
dorsed in the main by all the speakers. It was voted to send a printed 
copy of it to all the Sunday-schoo] teachers in the society. Officers 
chosen: President, Rev. A.J. Rich, of Brookfield; Vice-President, A. A. 
Ballou, Esq., of Grafton; Secretary and Treasurer, Rey, G. Pierce, of 
Westboro’. 

[We hope to save the W.S.8.8. the expense of printing Mr. Savage’s 
essay by printing it in next week’s InQuirER, which we will supply 
at the rate of 20 copies for $1.—Ep.] 


BLACKSTONE, Mass.—A correspondent says: “By invitation, and 
through the liberal spirit of Mr, H. C. Kimball, Superintendent of the 
Blackstone M’f’g. Oo., the Rev. Dr, A. P. Putnam of Brooklyn preached re- 
cently in the Orthodox Congregational Church at Blackstone, when he de- 
livered a very interesting discourse upon ‘Christian Unitarianism, or 
the Present Demand for a Reasonable Christian Faith.” There was a very 
intelligent audience present, including several Woonsocket people. Dr. 
Putnam is a brother of Judge Putnam, recently of Blackstone. His man- 
ner as a preacher compares favorably in some respects with that of Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. His language flows freely and distinctly and his pro- 
nunciation is accurate. He is not boisterous, but impresses one with his 
feryent and sympathetic ways. The audience did not seem to tire of lis- 
tening to him for an hour and a half. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—We have received the Articles of Incorporation of 
All Souls’ Church, Washington, As has already been announced in these 


columns, ground has been broken and other preparations for building are | 


rapidly progressing, The contract for the erection of the néw chureh 
stipulates that it shall be ready for occupation next Christmas day. In 
this connection it will be interesting to some of our readers to read the 
following authentic list of names of the ‘‘ Founders of the First Unitarian 
Church, Washington, D. C.”: 

John Q. Adams; John C. Calhoun; Rey. R. Little; Judge W. Cranch; 
Moses Poor; William G. Eliot; W. W. Seaton; Jos’h Gales, Sr.; Jos’h 
Gales, Jr,; D. F.May; P. Maur; Wm, Elliott; Wm. Cooper, 8r.; Dr. G, 
May; N.P. Poor; C. 8. Fowler; Noah Fletcher; John F. Webb; Rich’d 
Wallach, Sr.; Seth Hyatt; C. Andrews; S, Robinson; Charles Bulfinch, 
Pishey Thompson; Thomas Bates; Thos. C. Wright; M. Claxton; A, B, 
Waller; 8, Franklin. 
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Now Ready. 


REVISED EDITION 


OF THE 


Hymn and Tune Book 


FOR THE 


CHURCH AND HOME. 


With Services for Congregational Worship, 


This Book is furnished with or without the Services. It 
sa revised edition of the book published by the American 

Unitarian Association in 1868. The hymns and tunes that 
could best be spared are replaced by hymns and music, 
new and old, gathered from the ample resources supplied 
within the Jast ten years by composers and compilers of 
all denominations in England and America. 

The services consist chiefly of selections from the Psalms 
and Prophets, with afew prayers and collects trom sever- 
al liturgies already published. Itis printed in large type, 
and adds but one hundred and twenty pages to the hymn- 
book; and whether for home or chureh offers choicest 
readings of Psalm and Prayer. 

Hymn and Tune Book, morocco, red edges, $1.25. 

Hymn and Tune Book, with services, morocco, red 
edges, $1.50. 

Specimen copies of either work sent, postage paid, ou 
receipt of price, A discount of ten per cent. to ministers 
or societies ordering in quantities. 


American Unitarian Associaticn, 
7 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR. 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail 
ers. Beware of imitations and 
fringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON 
New Haven, Conn, 


READY AT LAST! 


Remittances should be made by | 
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HOW ARD 
NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered 1825. 


This Company ingonee rere against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor 
tation, on the most favorable serms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, , HEWLETT SCUDDER 
THOMAS W. GALE, | CHARLES H. GLAYTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, | JOHN L. RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, | GEORGE W. TALBOT. 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, | JOHN J. WHITE 
CHARLES MALI, | R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
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CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


LAMAR 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 


Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414 77 
U., 8. Bonds, market value, . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stouks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 

Apia ey ese. 3) ea eet actin eae D0; 4.00),00: 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 2,465 94 
Premiums in course of collection. . 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 


$411,268 64 
$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated at 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sece’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[FE INSURANCE CO9., 


oF 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
pilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $1U0 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 


It gives the best Insurance of the best lives atthe mos 


favorable rates. 


THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


EXAMINE 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 
H, Y. WEMPLE, 


HB. STOKES } Assistant Secretaries 


[he Newbury Street School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A tew Home Pupils received to be under the immediate 


care of Miss LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
For Circulars and full Information, address 
REV. HENRY C. BADGER, 
siv~ LON, 


© U per day athome. Samples worjh $5 tree, 
$5 to $20 Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
double heir money selling ‘* Dr 


AGENTS Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


Mich, at 

50 Beautiful Assorted of Repp, Transparent, Damask, & 
Tinted Cards, with name, lic. J, ©. McLean, 45 

Buckingham Street, Boston, Mass. 


$66% week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
e free H, HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


JAMES BERRY, 


SEXTON OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 


(Rev. H. W. Bellows, D.D., Minister,) 
RESIDENCE, 259 FOURTH AVENUE, 


All branches of Undertaking attended to promptly. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, 


For restoring Gray Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 


—— 


A dressing 
which is at once 
agreeable, 
healthy, and ef- 
fectual for pre- 
serving the 
hair. Faded or 
gray hair is soon 
restored to its 
original color, 
ness of youth. 


checked, and baldness often, though 
not always, cured by its use. Noth- 
ing can restore the hair where the 
follicles are destroyed, or the glands 
atrophied and decayed. But such as 
remain can be saved for usefulness 
by this application. Instead of foul- 
ing the hair with a pasty sediment, it 
will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances 
which make some preparations dan- 
gerous, and injurious to the hair, the 
Vigor can only benefit but not harm 
it. If wanted merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desir- 
able. Containing neither oil nor 
dye, it does not soil white cambric, 
and yet lasts long on the hair, giving 
it a rich, glossy lustre and a grateful 
perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
* terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine’ 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO. BUG, cassace 


. 
CURRANT WoRMs © % and other Insects is 


OUR PEST= <POISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN It dissolves in water, 

and is sprinkled. Sure death, No danger to plants, or in using. 

Costs 25 cents an acre. Sample mailed for 30 cents (1-4 1b. box.) Send 

for Circular with hundreds of testimonials, Discount to the trade, 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. 0. Box 3139, 

66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . : 5 4 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . : 5 
Net Surplus 3 5 3 : 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


OASH IN PAN KG iies oo cae asices mas onieaebnineaslann $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,4°3 00 
UNMWED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 U0 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)... ......... 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) — 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS 5 . 153,416 65 
REAL ESTATE ue 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED O 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 8,330 26 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY, 1877 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID,,.... 


Total, - - = = 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


$212,027 24 
1,375 00 


Capital..... Aa a RIN sere LOO OOOKO0 

GrossiSunpliseecasn ee nc ware . 1,792,902 92 

Gross Assets........... wcee02, 792,902 9 
OFTICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 
way, Cor. Dey St., New York. 


Brooklyn: OMe). ccc ti. ecteomees aes 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E. DOCG; 5.4. Asien « teseneeweee 98 Broadway. 
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rhe benefits to be derived by the public trom Isur- 
ance against loss ay _fireare so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Puentx INsuranon Company 
against the destructive ravages of Fir«,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


LOW PRICED _ 
MUSIC. BOOKS 
PRICE OF THESE BOOKS, 75 ors. HACH. 


Bellak’s Method for Piano. 


Winner’s ‘New Schools” for Cabinet Organ, for Piano, 
tor Melodeon, for Guitar, for Violin, for Flute, for Ac- 
cordeon, for German Accordeon, for Fife, tor Clarionet, 
for Flageolet for Piccolo for Banjo and tor Cornet. 

Winner's ** Perfect Guides” for a part of the above. 

Winner’s ‘‘ Easy Systems ” for a part of the above. 

Winner’s ** Party Dances,” Violin and Piano. 

Winuner’s ‘‘ Dance Music,” Flute and Piane. 

Winner’s *‘ Union Collection,” Violin and Piano. 

Winner’s “ Duets for flute and Piano,” 

Winner’s ‘‘ Melodeon Primer.” 

Winner’s ‘‘ New Teacher tor Flute. 


PRICE EACH $1.00. 


Clarke’s $ Instructor for Reed Organ. 
Clarke’s $ Instructor for Piano. 
Clarke’s $ Instructor for Violin. 
Winner’s Duets for Violin and Flute. 


PRICE EACH $1.50. 


Violin Amusements. Winner. 
Flute Boquet. Winzer. 
Easy System for Piano. Winner. 
Eaton’s Method for Cornet. 
Clarke’s Short Voluntaries. 
About 5) books are here mentioned, all having easy, 
pleasing, popular music, and the Instructors, Methods, 
Schools, &c,, have plain instructions. 


Either book mailed, post-tree, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO. 
843 pec ewe Successors to Lee & Waiker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


$243,402 24. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for ®1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for $1.50. 


Strap File 
and 


Binder, 


Patented 
Jan, 1871. 
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This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with a flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, be- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to restin the centre fold. 


I. Itis simple, strong, an deasily useu. 


2, Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 


3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 


4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, . 


THE INQUIRER, 
47 La¥Faynttn Puacne, New York. 


[{PWARD A. SPRING, 


Succesor to D. SPRING. 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insurance transferred and carefully attended to. 


Refers by permission to Messrs. 


8. G. GOULD ..... Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 
GEO. T. HOPE.... “Continental St nt N.Y. 
LEONARD KIRBY “ Globe ae y a 
JAS. M. HALSTED, “ American Fire ‘* “ Re 

I, R. Sr, JOHN..... ‘* | Lamar y Faw e 


A, FOSTER HIGGINS, U. S. Lloyds, a 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Prest, Metropolitan Bank, BY 
JOSEPH M. COOPER, “ Chatham ft Hd 
WM, PATERSON. 2...;a.ccseseewecsss Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON G. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN, 


4 ’ = ’ e 
(olden or ‘German’ Millet. 
Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. 
Different from and SUPERIOR to all other kindy of 
Millet. 


SEED, FRESH and GENUINE, 


is furnished by this market onty. Send Stamp for circu- 
lar. Address, T., H. JONES & CO., 
Nashyille, Tenn. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Epilepsy haying 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases without a failure, he 
has made up his mind to make the ingredients known to 
all sufferers free of charge. Address Dr. 0. ParLPs Brown, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


STAINED GLASS 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches by Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artist, 
(Pupil of A. Welby Pugin), who received the Diploma ot 
London, 1871, and was awarded the Medal and Diploma 
of Philadelphia, 1876, for the best stained glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanouzen & rer, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnata- 


(VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 


The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real, 
The Coming Man. 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE,a Biography of N. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


(THOMAS PAINE : 


THE METHOD AND VALUE OF HIS 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 


A LECTURE 


-BY- 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Price 10 cents., Post-Paid. 


CHAS. M. GREEN, 
No. 18 JACOB STREET, 
N. Y. City. 


AT TT AN eS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CQ 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 
INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Tis Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the ussured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W.H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Librarv, 
to which address all mail matter should be sent. 


Wriam Henry Caannine, Caroline H. Dall, Octavius B. 
Frothingham, Nicholas P. Gilman, Crawford Nightingale, 
Raymond S. Perrin, Wm. Potts, Samuel P. Putnam and A. 
Judson Rich are among the contributors to this number of 
Tae [yqureer. 


Herz is a safe and comfortable sentiment for Commence- 
ment week at Harvard and Yale. The London Saturday Re- 
view says: “There are in the United States institutions with- 
out number, of more or less importance and promise, styling 
themselves universities, and on which ultra-democratic legis- 
latures have showered with a lavish hand powers of confer- 
ring degrees in all the departments of human knowledge. 
But there are as yet only two which. their European com- 
peers would fully recognize as universities—Harvard and 
Yale.” 


Mr. Rosert Date Owen, who died at Lake George last 
Sunday, is popularly known as perhaps the most intelligent 
man in this country who has fallen under the influence of 
Spiritism. But whatever may be thought of him in that 
unfortunate connection, it would be doing great injustice to 
his memory to forget his various and valuable services to his 
adopted country, whether in the sphere of education, equal 
rights, negro emancipation, preservation of the Union, or as 
a true and firm friend of the Freedmen. Mr. Owen had 
many warm personal friends, by whom his death will be 
sincerely regretted. 


Tue college commencement season, now in full progress, 
is remarkable chiefly for unmistakable evidence of an increas- 
ing disposition among the best institutions to raise the stand- 
ard of scholarship by following in the track of Harvard and 
Yale in providing each year for more and more elective 
courses of study. While it would probably be admitted by 


Pav aed: men that the extension of the elective system has 
interfered somewhat with the growth and strength of the old 
class esprit du corps, 1t would be claimed, on the other hand, 
that the multiplying and perfecting of the elective courses of 
study has already perceptibly raised the standard of scholar- 
ship and given new zest to the life of the university in almost 
every department. We presume that Yale men would have 
much the same story to tell, thougl: the elective system does 
not yet prevail at New Haven to nearly the same extent as at 
Cambridge. 


Tux great conflagrations which during the past week have 
swept away, almost in the twinkling of an eye, the towns of 
St. John and Marblehead call for no unusual comment, 
serious as they were in their consequences. It is the old 
story of rude wooden buildings carelessly constructed and 
huddled together, with no adequate protection against fire, 
awaiting only an unexpected spark and an unfavorable wind 
to sweep them all away like so many card houses. So long 
as towns permit the erection of buildings of this class in the 
very centres of population, we see no good reason for expect- 
ing any diminution in the number of destructive conflagra- 
tions. ‘The more prudent of the fire insurance companies do 
what they can to protect themselves and the public by refus- 
ing to take risks in wooden shanty towns, but the inhabitants 
of these towns must as a rule be burnt out several times 
before they think it worth while to take special precautions 
against fire. 


Now that the Russians have successfully crossed the Dan- 
ube, public interest centres in the progress of their march 
towards the line of the railroad which connects Tchernayoda 
and Kustendje, where the first serious battle is likely to be 
fought. This line is marked by the celebrated Trajan’s 
wall, erected by the Romans to protect territory now a part 
of Bulgaria against the incursions of the Scythians. The 
Turks now flank the line of this wall on the east by holding 
Kustendje and being able to throw troops from Varna and 
Constantinople by sea into that town without opposition. 
On the other hand the Russians will flank the line on the 
west by holding both banks of the Danube at Tchernayoda, 
It is thought that the Turks will utilize the ruins of Trajan’s 
wall in the construction of their batteries. If, as seems 
probable, the Russians are successful in their attack on the 
line of the wall at Tchernayoda, Rassova will soon fall into 
their hands, and they will then be able to sever the commun- 
ications between the Black Sea coast north of Varna and the 
Danube. 

From Asia the news is very conflicting, according as it 
reaches us from Russian or Turkish sources. A Turkish dis- 
patch says that the siege of Batoum has been raised 
and that the Russian army has withdrawn; also that the 
Russians at Bayazid have capitulated. 


Tur visit of the President to Boston and Cambridge bids 
fair at this writing to be the occasion for the hearty expres- 
sion of an amount of genuine good-will which will surprise 
even his best friends. Our prediction is based not only upon 
our observation of the public «terest manifested in the 
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preparations for his reception both in Boston and in Cam- 
bridge, but also upon our wider observation of the slowly 
but steadily increasing popularity of the President among a 
considerable class of intelligent people of various parties 
who at the time of his nomination had serious doubts of 
his force of character, if not of the entire honesty of his 
reform professions. The success of the President’s Southern 
policy, so far as immediate consequences are concerned, and 
the general wisdom—not lacking in decision, when that has 
been necessary—which has marked the course of his admin- 
istration in its earlier months, have certainly done much to 
inspire new confidence both in his character as a man and 
in his ability as an executive officer. The people feel more 
and.more that he is equal to the present political emergency, 
so far as the personal character and conduct of the President 
can influence it either for good or for evil; that he is per- 
fectly sincere in his reform policy, and that he will not 
be led to sacrifice important interests for mere party or per- 
sonal ends, but will stick “through thick and thin ” to the 
great principles to which he swore allegiance in his inaugural 
address. 


Mrs. Exizasera Tuompson, a lady well-known among a 
wide circle for her deep and intelligent interest in all ques- 
tions of social reform, publishes in the last number of the 
Library Table “an Appeal to the Thinking Classes in Amer- 
ica,” in which, after dwelling sensibly upon the great import- 
ance of the so-called “ Labor Question,” she submits a plan 
for its thorough and special discussion by our American press. 
Mrs. Thompson offers “ three premiums, one of one hundred 
dollars, one of seventy-five dollars, and one of fifty dollars, in 
gold, for the best newspaper articles of about 2,000 words 
upon some feature of the “ Labor Question,” considered in 
its widest scope. These articles are to be signed by some 
nom de plume and sent to the office of the Library Table, 
No. 47 Lafayette Place before the 1st of October, the awards 
to be made by a committee to be appointed by the American 
Social Science Association at its meeting, at Saratoga, in Sep- 
tember of this year.” Mrs. Thompson reserves the right of 
accepting at twenty dollars any of the essays which may not 
receive the premiums. 

We have no great faith in any very speedy solution of 
the immense difficulties connected with this great question, 
but there can be no doubt as to the urgent need of more 
careful and studious consideration of it, in all its various 
branches, and Mrs. Thompson’s original and timely plan for 
arousing public attention can hardly fail to be of service in 
stimulating the interest of many intelligent but now very in- 
different people, so far as this question is concerned. 


In the realm of thought ideas first and names second seems 
to be the natural order, and consequently the best order. 
But this is not saying that because our names for ideas are 
of less importance than the ideas themselves, therefore the 
names are of no importance at all. The true wisdom would 
seem to be to endeavor to look through the various imper- 
fect, unsatisfactory words, by which men are constantly 
striving to give more definite expression to their thought, to 
the underlying ideas, and then to frankly recognize whatever 
harmony or diversity of thought we find in ideas often sup- 
posed to be utterly inharmonious because, approached from 
different directions, they pass now and here under one 
imperfect name, then and there under another. 

The grandest, noblest conceptions are by their very nature 
inexpressible. No single name for them can possibly give 
more than an incomplete, one-sided idea of them. Hence 


the variety of names among all nations for God; hence the nat- 
ural aversion of philosophic minds to any name for religion 
which seems in any way to limit, confine or hinder the 
progress of free thought concerning it. Hence the grow- 
ing aversion of many thoughtful people to the word 
“ Qhristianity,’—because viewed philosophically and his- 
torically Christianity is simply one expression and de- 
velopment of religion among many others. Hence likewise 
the aversion of many “Liberals ” to the name “Free Relig- 
ion,” not because they do not like the thing, in its broader, 
more earnest and more comprehensive aspects,—but simply 
because the use of the adjective “Free ” as a qualifying word 
seems to exclude the use of other equally important qualify- 
ing or descriptive words for which the underlying compre- 
hensive idea stands quite as much as for freedom. 

A good many people refuse to receive an idea, unless other 
people will call it by their name. For ourselves we are not 
indifferent even about names, but we much prefer a true idea, 
call it what you will, to a familiar name without the true idea. 


THE SUMMER VACATION OF CITY CHURCHES. 


Tun suspension of the usual religious services in many city 
churches throughout the country during the Summer months 
will begin next Sunday the first day of July. The closing of the 
doors of these for the most part wealthy and much-frequented 
temples always provokes criticism among certain classes of 
people, and but for the falseness of the premises from which 
these people argue, much of their criticism would be just. 
But the incorrectness of their assumptions being pointed out, 
most of their objections can be shown to be groundless. 

For example, the churches which close their doors are for 
the most part those frequented almost exclusively by people 
who during the Summer months go into the country, thus 
leaving these churches deserted. If it be objected that no 
church can be exclusively made up of people who are able 
to take a prolonged Summer vacation, we have sim- 
ply to answer that, whatever might be or should be, 
every large city or town contains several churches of 
this sort. The very small part of the congregations of these 
churches which remains in town has a habit of spending its 
Sundays in the neighboring country towns, whose green 
fields, beautiful trees and pure atmosphere rest the eyes and 
refresh the lungs of the citizen and send him back to his 
business on Monday morning in good condition for work. 
Doubtless there are a few elderly people, upon whom 
the yoke of habit rests heavily, who naturally enough dislike 
any interference with their usual treadmill walk of life, but 
it can hardly be alleged that these venerable, sober-minded 
men and women really suffer by the interruption, in any 
sense of the word likely to arouse sympathy. The real relig- 
ious life of the community is not diminished in any appreci- 
able degree, and no class of citizens can justly be said to be 
any worse off at the close of the vacation season than at the 
beginning, so far as their condition is dependent upon what 
the church does for them. 

The Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal churches 
never, we believe, close their doors, and at least one reason 
underlying this fact is in the highest degree creditable to 
them. These churches do succeed more or less well in draw- 
ing the poor and ignorant into their temples. These peo- 
ple are both by nature and by their poverty creatures of 
habit to a greater degree, perhaps, than any others. They 
both summer and winter in town, and they need their church 
privileges as much at one season as at another. To shut 
them out of the churches would be to shut them in to nar- 
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row, ill-ventilated, unattractive homes, or into dram and cor- 
ner grocery shops. There is every reason, then, why their 
churches should never be closed, and we should join heartily 
in a protest, if it seemed at all likely that they were about to 
be closed. 

Another popular objection to the closing of any churches 
is, that it has a tendency to weaken the hold of the church- 
going habit upon the popular heart. Observation leads us 
explicitly to deny the fact. The closed churches fill up in 
September and October quite as rapidly as those whose doors 
have been open all Summer ; and if, asis now common, 
their ministers have enjoyed a prolonged season of rest, the 
ministrations from these pulpits are apt in the Autumn 
to savor of a freshness and newness of life which is too often 
felt to be lacking in the unclosed churches. The faithful, 
weary ministers are certainly not to blame, but we are not 
so sure about their inconsiderate congregations. 

Upon the thinking classin all communities the interruption 
of public worship during the Summer months has had a val- 
uable influence in helping to destroy superstitious feelings 
in regard to church-going. Conservative people are begin- 
ning to find out that a man may have too much even of 
church-going; that a little recreation in the open fields may 
occasionally be of more service to both soul and body than 
the usual set religious exercise. This has set them thinking 
upon more important religious questions, and the result may 
already be seen in a more reasonable attitude of mind in 
many who only ten or fifteen years ago were apparently 
hopelessly entangled in a very uncomfortable yoke of bond- 
age. 

Our impression is, then, that the vacation of our city 
churches is productive of far more good than harm. Both 
ministers and people have a chance to get thoroughly rested, 
a chance to study the open book of Nature in a way which 
is impossible in the churches, a chance to interest them- 
selves, if they choose, in the work of feeble churches in the 
country towns which they visit, a chance to forget them- 
selves and their cares in their enjoyment of a brief term of 
free, unconventional life, which is likely to be of more ser- 
vice to both soul and body than the most punctilious church- 
going during the vacation. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


Tue question of religion and the State—religion and poli- 
ties—religion and the common schools—is still open and likely 
to remain open for a good while. The Jndew regards it as 
the living question of the day, and is never ceasing in its ef- 
forts to awaken the public sentiment to a due apprehension 
of its pressing importance. We are not able to share the 
fears of the Index ; we are not able to perceive the danger it 
is so keenly alive to ; nor can we doubt the practical antipa- 
thy of the Christian community to the scheme of introducing 
a recognition of God and Christ into the United States Con- 
stitution. Still, we perceive a danger. The issue has not yet 
been fairly joined, and it is not possible to tell in advance 
what the feeling of the mass of orthodox people might be 
were the question clearly put. The President is a Methodist, 
and-a loyal one. There are those who believe that such a 
scheme as the Constitutional amendment in favor of recog- 
nizing “Christianity” as the religion of the country would 
find favor in his eyes, and the advocates of the measure are 
doubtless expecting great results from their next effort, dur- 

_ing his administration. It is therefore reassuring to take up 
Dr. S. T. Spear’s book on the subject, published last year, and 
consider what he says. 


This little volume is composed of essays prepared for the 
Independent and printed in its correspondence columns. 
They were collected in a volume to meet the wishes of a large 
number of readers—orthodox of course—in different parts of 
the country. This proves that the discussion has interested 
the Christian community, a point of the utmost importance, 
for this is the community that must meet the question when 
it comes up. The un-Christian, or anti-Christian community, 
would have no power unless reinforced by the conviction of 
the better portion of the orthodox sects ; and the existence 
of Dr. Spear’s volume, considering its contents arffl the way 
it came into being, makes it certain that the better part of 
the orthodox community is in accord with the rationalists 
and come-outers on this matter. The battle, if a battle 
comes, will not have to be fought between Christianity 
and its opponents, but between the advocates of the separa- 
tion of Church and State and the- advocates of their union, 
whether they be Christians or not. Dr. Spear’s book takes 
the strongest ground against the union, and presents the 
case with an array of knowledge and a cogency of argument 
that cover the entire field. 

But this virtual committal of the orthodox leaders to the 
cause of secularization is not the only encouraging sign that 
his book presents. He makes a point of real significance 
when he affirms and successfully maintains that the intro- 
duction into the Preamble of the Constitution of a clause an- 
nouncing ours to be a “ Christian government ” would be of 
no legal effect, unless direct provision for its execution were 
made in the instrument itself. Judge Story is quoted as say- 
ing that “The Preamble never can be resorted to to enlarge 
the power confided to the general Government or any of its 
departments. It cannot confer any power per se; it can 
never amount by implication to an enlargement of any power 
expressly given. It can never be the legitimate source of any 
implied power when otherwise withdrawn from the Constitu- 
tion.” From which it follows that even if the “Christian amend- 
ment” were carried, the character of the Government would 
continue to be precisely what it is now. To constitute it 
otherwise would require other changes in the By-laws, such 
as never could be effected. The attempt actually to dis- 
franchise any portion of the American citizens, on any 
eround, would provoke resistance of a kind that no 
government would dare to awaken. But to attempt or pro- 
pose the disfranchisement of citizens on the score of relig- 
ious opinions would start a revolution. If the action of 
Judge Hilton in excluding Jews from a Summer hotel on the 
eround of their habits as a race excited so much commo- 
tion, what a storm would be raised by the proposition to ex- 
clude millions from participation in the concerns of the goy- 
ernment on the score of their opinions? This is a step that 
none but pure fanatics would think of taking, and most 
fanatics would be sobered by a view of the consequences of 
their folly. If this reasoning be just, and it certainly seems 
to be, the actual danger, even when magnified to the greatest 
bulk, is not serious. No real harm would be done, even if 
the amendment people had their way. 

Another point made by Dr. Spear is of scarcely less sig- 
nificance than the one just alluded to. He quotes judicial 
decisions to prove that the recognition and practical enforce- 
ment of religious observances by the State, as in the case of 
Sabbath observance, is less real than apparent. Even here 
the law does not entertain the religious question, does not 
admit as important, valid or pertinent the religious aspect of 
the custom, but simply has regard to a social institution 
which it finds existing, and which is held to be of importance 
to the order and peace of society. With the observances in 
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their religious aspect the law has no concern. It has no con- 
cern with their origin, history or religious significance. They 
might be of pagan descent, as most of them are, and the 
courts would treat them with as much respect as they bestow 
on Christian institutions. This being the case, the fanatics 
cannot plead for their constitutional excrescence on the ground 
that it is needed to make the Government practically con- 
sistent with itself. The Constitution is now essentially secu- 
lar, and needs only to be nominally and professedly what it 
is really. All that consistency demands is an explicit renun- 
ciation of powers which it seems to exercise, but never does. 
This is a point that we can see excellent reasons for insisting 
on; but in insisting on it distinction should be made between 
the social and the religious aspect of the reform we wish. 
to effect. 

We have no means of knowing what mark Dr. Spear’s 
book has made on public opinion, “liberal” or “illiberal,” 
but it is entitled to respectful consideration of men of both 
parties; by the “liberals,” who are in danger of exaggerat- 
ing perils and raising issues where none exist; and by the 
“iliberals,” who are perhaps not aware what they may be 


doing. 0. B. F. 


HEART REVEALINGS. 


Arr there any heart revealings? This is one of the mighty 
questions of to-day. It is the tendency of science to affirm 
_ that there is no revealing except by purely intellectual pro- 
cesses; that feeling is simply the result of material conditions; 
that there is no breath of God in it, only the electric force of 
agereeate atoms. Feeling, therefore, is to be regarded as 
phenomenal, not substantial. It is a flash upon the top of 
things, not an underlying reality whose outburst is the efflu- 
ence of “ The First Good, First Perfect, and First Fair.” 

Deepest of all questions is this of the verity-giving 
power of human emotion, for if it has no such power, then 
man’s profoundest beliefs fade away like the “ unsubstan- 
tial pageant of a dream.” If the intellect is the only inter- 
preter of things, then indeed must the view be narrow. The 
noblest inspirations will cease; there will be no music, no 
poetry; fancy will take the place of imagination; there will be 
no “ gorgeous vision of an Iliad,” only the elaborate mechanism 
of a “ Poe’s Raven.” Are not many questions of practical 
importance settled by the dictates of feeling? Take the 
question of slavery. Has any purely intellectual process 
ever demonstrated that itis wrong? The sentiment against 
it has not been founded upon reason, but the reason upon 
the sentiment. Calhoun has not been answered by mere 
logic; he has not been argued down, but crushed by the gen- 
erosities.of advanced humanity. If one has a heart of stone 
we can’t prove to him that slavery is wrong. He must have 
feeling, emotion, in order to give reason something to work 
upon, and this feeling is the ultimate tribunal that gives the 
decisive condemnation. So far as the head is concerned, 
slavery can hold its own. It finds its Waterloo in the heart 
of man. 

If feeling must play so decisive and original a part in the 
settlement of finite questions, has it no verities to give in 
questions of the Infinite? If the pure intellect cannot decide 
all questions in politics, but must appeal to feeling, can it 
decide all questions pertaining to ultimate being? Have we 
not aright here to bring im the testimony of the heart? For 
though we must sift that testimony, weigh it in scales of 
logic, and deduct many a fair seeming faith, yet that testi- 
mony is notto be wholly rejected. It does contain arevelation 
from God, not always clear and bright in its impulsive sweep, 


most beautiful, when in the light of reason it is fully dis- 
closed. 

While we are coming to larger intellectual processes and 
results, we are coming also to deeper heart revealings, the 
soul of humanity is.thrilling with God, and He is discovered 
not only by trains of reasoning, but by hopes and joys and 
aspirations. There must be no blind submission to feeling, 
still it must be reverently analyzed, for in its fresh impulse it 
breathes the eternal truth. S. P. Porna. 


LITERATURE. 
THE NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK AND SERVICES.* 


Tur revised edition of the Hymn and Servyice-book pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Association in 1868 has just ap- 
peared. It has a few pages less than the first edition, and 
has been made, by the use of a somewhat thinner paper, 
more convenient to the hand. In every partigqular of me- 
chanical execution it is a volume which reflects credit upon 
the binder, the printer, and the compiler. It is handsomely 
and strongly bound in morocco, with red edges, and printed 
from new and clear type one size larger than the old. The 
margin is a little narrower than that of the first edition, and, 
in consequence of this and of the enlargement of type, the 
music has been printed in a more open, less crowded man- 
ner. The number of the page has been transferred to the 
foot, while the numbers of the hymns are given at the top, 
and the name of the tune is printed in bold-faced type. 
The whole appearance of the page in the Hymn-book has 
been much improved. The Service-book has wisely been 
printed in double columns, but the type is large and the page 
pleasant to the eye. 

The Service-book, which comes first, is not a revision of 
the previous volume, but an entirely new work in plan and 
execution, while, of course, it contains much matter common 
to former books of worship. Sympathizing readers of the 
critique of the older book, published in this paper last 
January, will be glad to learn that most of the adverse 
criticisms there made have no force against the volume 
before us. The plan of the “Services ” is simple and fiex- 
ible. Beside the special offices of Baptism, Communion, 
Marriage, and Burial, the book falls into three parts— ten 
Introductory Services, thirty-one Selections from the Psalms 
and seven from the Prophets, and ten Orders of Prayer. 
The Introductory Service, before the first hymn, opens with 
sentences to be read by the minister, continues with a brief 
exhortation and sentences to be bread responsively, a prayer to - 
be said by the minister, and the Lord’s Prayer in concert, and 
closes with responsive sentences. Itis here that all the noy- 
elty of the book is shown ; we believe that the novelty is an 
improvement upon the rather bare introductory service in 
most of our churches. The exhortations are short, apt, and 
elevated in tone; the prayers are also short, while weighty 
and fervent; and the sentences have been selected with 
ereat sense of fitness. We have objections to the invariable 
repetition, Sunday after Sunday, of the Lord’s Prayer as 
a part of the service, but it can easily be omitted when de- 
sired. Its occasional omission will both promote variety and 
discourage formalism.., : 

_ The Selections from the Psalms and Prophets are given 
from the Common Version, with afew changes in word or 
phrase. The omissions necessary in the use of these Scrip- 
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tures by Christian people have been made with much more 
thoroughness and consistency than were practiced in the 
first edition. But we still note a few phrases which have 
escaped Rey. Mr. Shippen’s adverse judgment. In our wor- 
ship we should mean every word we say; and, at the risk 
of some loss in force, it is better for us nof to say, “Mine 
iniquities are more than the hairs of mine head,” or “ Every 
man at his best state is altogether vanity,” since our best 
people are not so in the habit of thinking about themselves. 
We do not pray to God the Only as “among the gods;” in 
His “anger” we do not believe, even for “a moment.” Mod- 
ern morality does not condemn him “who putteth out his 
money to usury” (“usury” means interest, simply, in our 
common version). Ourmodern doctrine of Providence will not 
allow us to sincerely repeat other expressions in the Psalms, 
with their plain meaning; and the same objection may be 
made to a few phrases in the prayers in this volume. 

The Orders of Prayer to be used at will in place of ex- 
tempore petition are compiled with great taste and felicity 
from ancient and modern service-books, incorporating much 
material from the Epistles. Further reflection on the sub- 
ject has not, however, reconciled us to the use by Liberal 
Christians of several petitions retained from the first edi- 
tion. We may desire for ourselves a quiet death in the or- 
dinary course of nature, but it is still a question why we 
should virtually isolate this physical event from the reign of 
law, and pray, as here, to be delivered “from plague, pesti- 
lence, battle and murder.” The principle which justifies 
prayer for deliverance “from lightning, tempest and famine ” 
would justify the insertion of prayers for rain in a 
dry time and for sunshine in a wet season... Do we 
think such prayers either rational or religious, be- 
coming or efficacious? If we do not, let us not 
repeat them. The “survival” of obsolete words and ideas 
is shown in the petitions for deliverance “from all sedi- 
tion, privy conspiracy and rebellion,” “from false doc- 
trine, heresy and schism,” “in the hour of death and the day 
of judgment.” Why should we show the impurity of 
our Christianity by desiring God “to forgive our enemies, 
persecutors and slanderers?” How can we ask Him to 
“turn from us all those evils which most justly we have de- 
served?” to “grant to us meekness, that we may inherit the 
earth; to be patient in all suffering, that our reward may be 
great in heaven?” Do we “ confess with the mouth unto salya- 
tion?” Is the greatness of God’s mercy “the measure of our 
guilt?” The chief weight of our objections is against the 
second Order of Prayer, where most of the above phrases 
occur. This can be passed over by those who wish to pray 
more nearly as they believe. Such will find their feelings 
much better expressed in the petition from another Order: 
**Cheerfully may we go on in the road which Thou hast 
marked out, not desiring too earnestly that it should be either 
more smooth or more wide; but daily seeking our way by 
the light, may we trust ourselves and the issue of our jour- 
ney to Thee.” While this service-book takes no notice in its 
prayers of those virtues of the intellect, which should find a 
place in our piety, if anywhere in the Christian world, we 
have no hesitation in declaring it a vast improvement upon 
its predecessor. We hope it will be adopted by our societies 
generally, and that it will be issued separately by the Asso- 
ciation for the benefit of those churches which do not for 
any reason take the new Hymn-book. Its wide acceptance 
cannot fail to deepen and strengthen the religious life of our 
body. 

The aim of the revision of the Hymn and Tune Book has 
been “to present within moderate size the best hymns in the 


English tongue.” The difficulty of attaining this aim is easily 
seen. No collector can dream of more than comparative sue- 
cess in a world where tastes differ. For ourselves, while very 
many of our suggestions for the revision have recommended 
themselves to the eumpiler, we do not consider the new book 
so nearly a complete success as it might have been made. 
We have not been able to compare the old book and the new 
to ascertain all the hymns omitted from the former in the 
latter. But we have incidentally noted, to our surprise, the 
dropping of these: “God in the gospel of his Son,” “ Let one 
loud song of praise arise,” “Father, there is no change to 
live with thee,” “In holy books we read,” “Ye faithful souls 
who Jesus know,” “Sweet thy memory, Saviour blest,” 
“Thou must be born again,” “They passed away from sight 
and hand,” and “ How oft beneath this sacred shade.” Our 
impression is that this list of “best hymns in the Enelish 
tongue,” which were in the old book and are not in the new, 
will not be greatly extended by closer examination. On the 
other hand very many hymns in the first edition objection- 
able on account of their sentiment or their style have been 
dropped to great advantage. The new collection has very 
little Calvinistic coloring in any of its hymns. It “has been 
made catholic and inclusive for varying moods and experi- 
ences, and for manifold phases of thought.” There are, we 
presume, some phases of thought in our very diverse body to 
which our omissions would be distasteful, but we think it 
would have been a gain had the compiler struck out all men- 
tion of “Jehovah’s ever-burning throne,” “The golden 
crowns and the glassy sea,” “The never-setting sun and 
cloudless skies,”and ‘The eternal concert,” which go to make 
up an idea of heaven so comforting once, so amusing now, 
when one really thinks it out. Kirke White’s hymn, too, is 
a fine-sounding poem, but it has no rational foundation. 
The “ Star of Bethlehem ” is not visible in any sky. nfield’s 
bilious composition on man, “ The insect of a day,” should 
have been incontinently dropped. 

The additions have been made from a great number of 
sources, as one may see by glancing at the long index of au- 
thors. While Watts, Montgomery, Doddridge, Cowper, 
Newton and Steele are still leading names, the selection of 
their hymn has been revised with great profit. Among the 
authors the number of whose compositions have largely in- 
creased in the edition are T. H. Gill, S. Johnson, Whittier, 
Samuel Longfellow, Bonar, Faber, W. H. Burleigh, Gaskell, 
Heber, Mrs. Hemans, H. F. Lyte and Chas. Wesley. But 
from the whole wide range of devotional poetry the reviser 
has drawn many hymus of a high order, the names of whose 
authors we have no space even to select from. The amount 
of care and labor requisite in sifting for this result must have 
been extreme. The general character of the new book is 
very much higher than that of the first edition. There is a 
singular evenness of tone throughout the collection. There 
is scarcely a hymn which has not positive merit. There 
is little, if any, simple commonplace to be found, but a true 
taste and poetical discernment have almost invariably guided 
Rev. Mr. Shippen’s selection. Compared with the first 
edition, this new one is far more smooth and flowing, while 
at the same time it has more fervor and point. Unless we 
are much mistaken, it indicates plainly the changes which 
have gone on for the last ten years in our etasne on 
The very different relation which the “ Hymns of the Spirit’ 
bears to these two Association books is a significant sign. 
From that collection this one has borrowed very largely. 
We could have wished that it had taken still more. The 
“Hymns of the Spirit,” and Rev. 5. Longfellow’s last little 
yolume, “A Book of Hymns and Tunes,” have a strong and 
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elevated character throughout. The Hymn and Tune Book 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be so peculiarly repre- 
sentative of one school of thought, of one strain of piety. Its 
spirit is broad, high and generous. Its literary merits are 
great. Its feeling is pure, deep, fervent. It is the product 
of pious sentiment cultivated, but not weakened by cultiva- 
tion. The one deficiency we find in it as a whole is insuf- 
ficiency of intellectual virility. Resolute, stirring and deeply 
thoughtful hymns are here, but they are not so many as they 
might have been. The mental earnestness of our time is not 


fully reflected. It may be that we do not yet realize how | 


much we have gained for faith in these latter days, that we 
have not yet felt and sung what we shall yet feel and sing on 
this same ground of knowledge. Our whole body advances 
slowly; it is very composite. But we take this volume as a 
cheering sign of our progress. Holding on to the purified 
feeling and thought of the past, it will teach us to sing and 
pray with our faces toward the light, with a cheerful heart, 
with an active and reverent mind, with our whole nature 
opening up to God. We commend these Services and these 
Songs to the use of all our churches. Their thanks to the 
compiler should not be few. N. P. G. 


BIRDS AND Ports. With other Papers. By John Burroughs. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1877. 

Mr. Burroughs has won ample appreciation by his vigorous and 
pleasant essays. They show themselves the work of one well- 
informed in the literature of his age, yet not afraid to think and 
speak for himself, and at the same time of one who is not so 
much under the control of the spirit of haste which is the mom- 
entary characteristic of the time, as to be unable to taste of those 
enjoyments which should form the solid background of daily life 
at all times—enjoyments which, alas! so many of us miss. Most 
of the essays in this volume are outdoor studies, in fact all of them 
have the breath of the clover fields and the woodland archways. 
The author tells us that he deliberated long before he decided to 
publish the literary essays with his outdoor sketches, and he trusts 
that the reader will not be scared away when in the latter portion of 
the volume he is confronted with the name of Walt Whitman. The 
country boy (as the one typically interested in the rural sketches) 
might be tempted to respond in the vernacular that he was ‘‘not 
born in the woods to be seared by an owl.’”” Weare not of the kind 
to be scared by the name of Walt Whitman, or by any other name 
under heayen given among men, but we are disposed frankly to 
say that, granted all Mr. Whitman’s largeness and real power, he 
is vastly overrated by his friend Mr. Burroughs as well as by his 
English crities, and that the criticism which sees rich poetry in his 
very grossness is but a spasm of a chaotic time. In one aspect of 
the case it is sufficient to say that the long future will demand as 
an essential of the poet artistic form as well as breadth and 
depth of insight, and in another that the sensuous relations of men 
and things—avowedly too much neglected, and undeservedly 
frowned upon, to be poctically treated must of necessity be treated 
artistically, not vulgarly, the lines must be carved with the chisel 
of Praxiteles, not with the fork of the stableman. There are few 
of us who could not write tolerably comprehensive catalogues of 
natural objects, and the faculty of poetic appreciation of even very 
common things is not so very uncommon. But the faculty of poetic 
expression is certainly essential to the poet, if he is to be esteemed 
in any definite sense an artist. 

In these remarks we are simply expressing our dissent from Mr. 
Burroughs’ estimate of Mr. Whitman and not at all questioning the 
force of much of the feeling which prompts his eulogy: His liter- 
ary criticisms are interesting, as are his investigations into the 
household economy and domestic habits of the birds he loves so 
much, and are well worth considering. 


THE BURNING OF THE CONVENT. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1877. 

The Ursuline Convent and School on Mount Benedict, near 
Charlestown, Mass., was burned by a mob on the night of the 
eleventh of August, 1834, during the anti-Catholic excitement pro- 
duced by the preaching of Dr. Lyman Beecher. Mrs. Whitney, then 
Louisa Goddard, a child of nine years, had at the time of its de- 


struction been an inmate of the institution for about two weeks 
and now after an interval of more than forty years she tells the 
story which had been so vididly impressed upon the memory of the 
little eye witness. Her book, first printed for private distribution, 
is now given to the public, who thus come largely into her debt, 
for we are sure that rarely has it been our fortune to meet with so 
simple and effective a narrative. The personal interest is thor- 
oughly sustained, and we follow the fortunes of poor Claribel the 
unfortunate doll, who alas ! was forced to become a victim to the 
auto da fé, and of her loving mistress, closely to the very end. 

As a record from memory, the story is marvellous and the events 
were important enough in themselves to command attention. The 
character drawing we assume to be correct, as it certainly is acute. 
Whether intentionally or not does not appear, but actually the 
child’s father cuts a very poor figure in these pages. No comments 
are made upon his conduct, which to say the least seems to have 
been that of one disposed to do the most foolish things, all good 
counsel and judgment to the contrary notwithstanding. The Su- 
perior of the Convent also appears with all her dignity to have 
reached the acme of silliness, and it is impossible to feel any 
strong sympathy with her in her misfortunes, however much dis- 
posed you may of right feel to denounce the wild bigotry which 
provoked the outrage of which she was one of the victims. But 
leaving her personally out of the count, we can very heartily unite 
with Mrs. Whitney in reprobating the conduct of the authorities 
who have failed to this day to make compensation for the losses to 
which they were equitably and legally liable because of this insane 
outbreak of sectarian animosity. With the removal of the ruins 
which have been for so many years a prominent landmark to those 
familiar with the neighborhood of Boston will not pass away the 
stain from her escutcheon unless she shall finally make as com- 
plete as possible, though a tardy reparation. 


Tur ORUISE OF HER Masusty’s SuHip ‘‘Ohallenger.” Voyages 
over many Seas, Scenes inmany Lands. By W.J. J. Spry, R. N. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

The ‘‘Challenger’”’ under command of Captain Nares, more 
recently of the Arctic Expedition, was selected in 1872 by the 
British Government to bear a strong party of scientific gentlemen 
under the leadersbip of Professor Sir Charles Wyville Thomson 
upon a voyage of discovery around the globe. She started from 
Sheerness on the 7th of December, 1872, and cast anchor again at 
the same place on the 26th of May, 1876, after making a course 
of nearly sixty-nine thousand miles. The scientific results of the 
expedition, great as they were, have as yet been only partly given 
to the world, the volume before us by Mr. Spry, of the Engineering 
Department, being one of several, the purpose of which is to treat 
of it in its lighter and more popular aspect. The general course 
of the voyage was as follows: First, to Gibralter, then along the 
African coast to the Canaries, and thence to the West Indies, Nova 
Scotia, Bermudas, Madeiras, Bahia, South America, Cape of Good 
Hope, Kerguelen Islands and ice region of the South, Australia, 
New Zealand, Hong Kong, New Guinea, Japan, Sandwich Islands, 
Valparaiso, Straits of Magellan, Montevideo, Cape Verde Islands, 
Vigo, and home. Mr. Spry is an unassuming narrator, who tells 
his story simply and briefly, describes and illustrates the more im- 
portant scientific apparatus which was used, and says enough of 
the scientific operations to show his thorough sympathy with them 
without giving details too minute for the cursory reader; devotes 
most attention to the general incidents of the voyage, and makes a 
book which, while having plenty of interest in itself, will give an 
insight into the more valuable results of the expedition to those 
who are not likely to seek them in the scientific records. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Tur SWEDENBORG LIBRARY. Vol. III. Edition by B. F. Barrett. 
Freedom, Rationality, and Catholicity. From the writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

It seems to us extremely difficult to understand the main article 
of faith in Swedenborg’s philosophy, and the general breadth, truth 
and beauty of many of the Swedenborgian ideas makes it all the 
more difficult to accept this one article ‘‘ That there is one God, in 
whom is a divine trinity (not of persons, but of essential divine 
principles), and that He is the Lord Jesus Christ.” If Swedenborg 
means by this that the laws of love and righteousness are the only 
things we can distinctly understand and follow, as demonstrated 
and taught by Christ, we can accept the definition, but to make 
Jesus Christ the very God and Creator, seems to us to dwarf the 
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‘‘divine principle,” to take away the peculiar force of Christ’s 
mission and to lift too easily the awful veil of mystery which 
covers the spiritual problems of life. We cannot even seem to ever 
solve them on earth, except by letting imagination run away with 
reason, and the mixture of mysticism and materialism in Sweden- 
borgianism seems to us to supply the place of sound reasoning and 
that patient holding of the mind in reserve on the deepest subjects, 
which, the world notwithstanding, strikes us as a more reverential 
attitude than the one adopted by those who choose a fixed and a 
a final doctrine. 


DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE. A Hebrew’s Reply to the Missionaries. 
By Rev. Dr. Frederic De Sola Mendes. New York: 1876. 

This little book of fifty pages is one of the signs that Judaism is 
gaining confidence to assert itself against dogmatic Christianity. 
Its intention is to enable young Hebrews, men and women, to meet 
the arguments put forth by Christian missionarles among the Jews. 
We are surprised at the author’s confession of the lack of instruc- 
tion in Jewish Sabbath Schools, and the consequent ignorance of 
the most rudimental knowledge of their faith on the part of the 
Jewish youth; an ignorance that must be dense indeed, if such 
elementary books as this are called for. It contains what we 
should call the merest commonplace, were not that phrase a rela- 
tive one. The most valuable portion of the volume is that which 
contains Biblical and Rabbinical parallels to the maxims of the 
New T'estament. 


FRUIT AND BREAD: A SorpntTIFIC Diet. By Gustav Schlickey- 
sen. Translated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Pp. 227. New 
York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 1877. 

This work will be liked by vegetarians, as the author and trans- 
lator both bring strong evidence to show that man is essentially a 
frugivorous animal in the broadest sense of the word. The illus-: 
trations are numerous and explicit and the arguments feasible 
Dr. Holbrook has not kept closely: to his author however, but 
has enlarged and elaborated at points, and the appendix con- 
tains articles by Dr. James C. Jackson and Charles O. G. Na- 
pier, which itis hoped may prove serviceable to the victims of 
intemperance. 

WILLIs’ HISTORICAL READER: BASED ON THE GREAT EVENTS OF 
History. By William Francis Collier. Pp. 377. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 1877. 

This work claims to fill a place wholly unoccupied. It is really 
a text-book in an attractive form, not merely a dry list of facts, but 
an interesting reader. The original plan of Mr. Willis’ work has 
not been interfered with, but the events from the creation to the 
opening of the Christian era, the articles upon the Settlement of 
America, the Indian Wars, the Wars of the Revolution, 1812, 
American Rebellion and Franco-Prussian have been added by the 
American editor. 


SERVIA AND ROUMANTIA, with maps and illustrations, issued by 
Osgood, is another addition to the literature of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. Mr. George M. Towle, the author of the work, gives a good 
insight into the condition of things in the Danubian principalities 
and the book will be of especial interest just now. Portraits of 
Prince Milan and Princess Nathalie of Servia and Prince Charles 
and Princess Elizabeth of Roumania are given, together with a fine 
map of the districts mentioned. Portions of the book have former- 
ly appeared in print, but additions and improvements have been 
made, bringing it down to the present time, so that it is essentially 
a new book, 

OsGoop’s Vust-POCKET SERIES is now well-known and admired 
everywhere. The edition is handy and elegant, and our old friends 
look better than ever in their new dresses. The latest issued in 
this style are favorite poems by Longfellow, Tennyson, Browning, 
Hood and Holmes, Hawthorne’s short stories and Carlyle’s ‘‘ On 
the Choice of Books.” These handy little volumes are gotten up in 
uniform style, clearly printed, neatly bound, and some of them 
finely illustrated. They are just the thing for a journey, as they 
take up but little room and are standard works by our best authors. 
Thoy are sold for fifty cents a volume, and ought to create an im- 
mense demand. 

Bun BuINKER, OR MAGGIE’S GOLDEN Morro, AND WHAT 1T DID 
FOR HER MoTHER. By Daniel Wise, D. D., author of ‘‘ The 
Glen Morris Stories,” ‘‘ Kirkwood Cliff, or Oscar the Sailor’s 
Son,” ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers; New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. 

The harmless production of a well-meaning writer, with no dis- 
tinetive feature which requires notice. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS, 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Art Epucation Appiiep To Inpustry. By George Ward Nichols, Illustrated. 
SEEMANN’s CLAssicaAL MytHoLoey. Edited by G. H. Bianchi, B. A. 64 illustrations. 
Tue AMERICAN SENATOR. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 50 cts. 
From Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
Tue Gosprit Invitation. Sermons relating to the Boston Revival of 1877. $1.50. 
From Macmillan & Co. 
THROUGH NATURE TO CHRIST, OR THE ASCENT OF WORSHIP THROUGH ILLUSION TO THE TRUTH. 
By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D, $4. 
From J. R. Osgood §& Co., Boston, 

Poems or Puaces. Vols. I. and II. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 
Four volumes of the *‘ Vest-Pocket Series:” 

Favorite Porms. J. G. Whittier. 

A Rivermouta Romance. T, B. Aldrich. 

Miss MEHETABLE’s Son. T.B, Aldrich. 

LEGENDS OF NEw ENGLAND. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


A MOTHER-IN-LAW’S sermon seldom takes well with an audience 
of daughters-in-law. ENGLISH PROVERB. 


A SLIGHT touch of apoplexy may be ealled a retaining fee on the 
part of death.—MENAGE. 


TO DISPENSE with ceremony is the most delicate way of confer- 
ring a compliment.—BuULWER. 


*T1s the good reader that makes the good book. 
WE respect ourselves more if we have succeeded. 


HEALTH is the condition of wisdom, and the sign is cheerful- 
ness. 


EAOH man has an aptitude born with him to do easily some feat 
impossible to any other.  . 


NEWTON was a great man without telegraph, or gas, or steam- 
work, or rubber shoes, or lucifer-matches. 


Do not hang a dismal picture on the wall, and do not deal with 
sables and glooms in your conversation. 


THERE is not a joyful boy or an innocent girl buoyant with fine 
purposes of duty in all the street full of eager and rosy faces but 
a cynic can chill and dishearten with a single word. 


THE passion for sudden success is rude and puerile, just as war, 
cannons and executions are used to clear the ground of bad, lump- 
ish, irreclaimable savages, but always to the damage of the con- 
querors. 


I PRONOUNOE that young man happy who is content with having 
acquired the skill which he aimed at, and waits willingly when the 
occasion of making it appreciated shall arrive, kuowing well that 
it will not loiter. 


SELF-TRUST is the first secret of success, the belief that if you 
are here, the authorities of the universe put you here, and for 
cause, or with some task strictly appointed you in your constitu- 
tion, and so long as you work at that you are well and successful. 
It by no means consists in rushing prematurely to a showy feat that 
shall catch the eye and satisfy spectators. It is enough if you 
work in the right direction. 


AS NOTHING astonishes men so much as common sense and plain 
dealing, so nothing is more rare in any man than an act of his own. 
Any work looks wonderful to him except that which he can do. 
We do not believe our own thought: we must serve somebody; we 
must quote somebody; we dote on the old and the distant; we are 
tickled by great names; we import the religion of other nations; 
we quote their opinions; we cite their laws. 


Hore writes the poetry of the boy, but memory that of the man. 
man looks forward with smiles, but backward with sighs. Such is 
the wise providence of God. The cup of life is sweetest at the brim 
—the flavor is impaired as we drink deeper, and the drugs are made 
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bitter that we may not struggle when it is taken from our lips.— 
EMERSON. 


LIMITATION TO OUR COMPREHENSION OF NATURE.—AS self-con- 
ceit and self-adulation may lead some minds to imagine that all 
the barriers to universal and complete knowledge will be over- 
thrown in the future development of human intelligence, it may be 
well to remind them that, in some quarters at least, there are lim- 
itations to our comprehension of nature. The finite nature of our 
faculties, the imperfection of our organs of sense, and the position 
we hold in the physical world, combine to render it impossible for 
man to embrace the whole of nature inits universality. No mortal 
will ever be permitted to penetrate all the arcana of the universe 
and comprehend the whole. One striking illustration taken from 
astronomy will suffice to place this in a clear point of view. 

Physical causes have entirely concealed three-sevenths of the 
moon from our observation. And this must always remain so 
under existing cosmical arrangements. No conceivable progress 
in astronomy, no possible improvement in the telescope can re- 
move or abate the difficulty. It is true that it is very seldom that 
we find the limits of human knowledge so sharply defined, as in the 
ease of the physical aspect of our planetary companion, Never- 
theless, nearly similar conditions exist in the intellectual world, 
where, inthe domain of deep research into .the mysteries and the 
primeval creative forces of nature there are regions similarly 
turned away from us and apparently forever unattainable. So like- 
wise, in those systems of double stars, which the astronomer finds 
scattered through the awful abysses of space; how remote the 
analogies to our system! What complex reactions must exist 
between the planets engirdling the double suns and their duplex 
centres of power and energy. But their features are forever hid- 
den from man; we can neyer hope to explore these sacred mys- 
teries. Permit me to conclude this address with one more thought 
in this connection. It seems to me that no one need regret that 
there are enclosed spots, some secluded regions, some quietudes in 
creation, which will be unexplored and unpenetrated forever. 
These are the regions in the intellectual world into which faint- 
ness, weariness and broken-heartedness may sometimes flee and 
find shelter and repose! Sweet and inviting mysteries—encourag- 
ing mysteries—among whose gentle shadows all our holy aspira- 
tions, our unnamed yearning, humbly and tremblingly advance, 
and find or fashion for themselves images of purity and love, con- 
victions of immortality, vistas of a life to come!—Pror. JosEPH 
LECONTE, 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


dislikes are those who attract public attention by ‘‘a vulgar osten- 
tation, a puffed-up vanity, an overweening display of condition, a 
lack of those considerate civilities so much appreciated by good 
American society, and a general obtrusiveness that is frequently 
disgusting and always repulsive to the well-bred.” As these vices 
are quite unknown in Christian society, we may now congratulate 
ourselves that at least one hotel in the world will be a little para- 
dise of refined simplicity and an academy of good breeding. We 
presume that the ingenuous youth of our country will Hereafter 
flock to Saratoga to complete their education by taking lessons in 
deportment from the guests of the Grand Union, flatten their noses 
against the dining-room windows in order to see how the select be- 
haye at their meals, and long for admission to that elegant tavern 
as the subjects of European despots aspire to be presented at court. 
—New York Tribune. i 


SUCH repose as Webster defines to be ‘‘ tranquillity—rest of 
mind—freedom from uneasiness’’—is the real end of all needed va- 
cations, and its cultivation, asa part of the philosophy of life, is 
worthy the best efforts of all energetic Americans. Who has not 
seen the nervous and high-pressure business or professional man 
“‘seeking rest and finding none?” He keeps, as Gen. Grant put 
it, ‘the telegraph at his back.” His mails follow him. He will 
send four miles for a daily paper, just as he did in the critical 
_ periods of the late war. To deliberately stretch out on the grass, 
or swing drowsily in a hammock, for hours at a time, soothed by 
the sighing of the pines or lulled by the musie of the sea,—this is a 
sheer waste of time to the typical nerve-motor. Like one of ‘Our 
Boys” in the the play, he is ‘‘wound up to go, and go he must.” 
Instead of giving himself up to resting he makes a business of it. 


“ 


Mr. Hiuron is reported as explaining that the ‘“‘ Jews”’ whom he. 


He bends his energies to recreation, but doesn’t know what ‘‘re- 
pose” means—which is very much like attempting to cool off a 
heated locomotive by hoisting it up on jackscrews and letting its 
wheels go round in the air instead of on the track. The nervous 
American’s switch-off leads him on to another track, when he 
should go into the repair-shop of Nature.—Golden Rule. 


Mr. Coox, Boston’s Monday lecturer, has been dabbling in the 
history of the anti-slavery struggle. He represents Mr. Garrison, 
who was a strictly orthodox man at the outset of his career, as 
having finally come to hate ministers and churches. This isa 
great mistake. He simply denounced as spurious and false to 
Christ the churches and ministers that supported slavery. Anti- 
slavery churches and ministers he respected, commended, and 
loved. He simply put a difference between the true coin and the 
counterfeit—between the churches and ministers that followed 
Christ and those that took Daniel Webster for their ‘‘ Archbishop.” 
Mr. Cook refers to Whittier in complimentary terms; but it was 
Whittier who called the pro-slavery ministers 

** Paid hypoerites, who turn 
Judgment aside, and rob the Holy Book 
Of those high words of truth which search and burn 
In warning and rebuke. 


** How long, O Lord, how long 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth away, 
And, in Thy name, for robbery and wrong 
At thine own altars pray ?” 
And as to pro-slavery churches, it was Whittier also who asked 
in scorn: * 
«Just God and holy! is that church, which lends 
Strength to the spoiler, Thine ?” 


What wonder if Mr. Garrison contemned and repudiated such - 


ministers and churches as those against which the great poet of 
freedom directed his fiery indignation ? His love and reverence 
for God and Christ would not permit him to do otherwise.— Orange 
(N. J.) Journal. 


Iv is related of Senator Blaine that when he was asked recently 
if he ‘‘inspired ” the political letters of Gail Hamilton, his sister- 
in-law, he said that he was reminded of the following story; ‘A 
woman in one of the back counties of Pennsylvania went before a 
notary public to acknowledge a deed, and was asked the usual 
question if she signed it without compulsion or fear of her husband. 
Stepping back one or two paces, she put her hands on her hips, set 
her head on one side, and after looking at the man for a moment, 
exclaimed: ‘I guess, Jedge, you don’t know the family,’” The 
moral that the Senator wished to have drawn from this story evi- 
dently was that the sister-in-law is too strong minded to permit 
even a distinguished brother-in-law to dictate what she shall write. 
* * * Mr. Blaine’s speech in the House of Representatives in 
April was so broad in its denials that it was generally accepted as 
a complete exculpation; but the Senator’s visit to Mulligan and the 
contents of his own letters placed him in the position of a prevar- 
icator, and from this he has never yet been rescued. Again, during 
the late political campaign, Mr. Blaine, in a carefully-prepared 
speech, gave an account of a decision of a United States court in 
regard to a Southern claim, in which he represented the claimant 
as a rebel, and the claim as one of a class which threatened serious 
inroads on the Federal Treasury. In fact, however, the claimant 
was a Union man who was seeking to regain property taken from 
him on the supposition of his disloyalty. 

People, therefore, who ‘‘ know the family ” will not be surprised 
if Gail Hamilton, in letters yet to be written—we suppose that they 
will be continued until the meeting of Congress renders them un- 
necessary—Sshall use weapons of the kind of which she complains 
in others; and members of the Administration will probably scan 
them closely to learn matters of their own personal history of 
which they have heretofore been ignorant.—Evening Post. 


Iowa.—Rey. J. R. Effinger, formerly of St. Paul, has located himself at 
Des Moines and taken general charge of our missionary work in Iowa. 
He has engaged to preach one Sunday each month in Des Moines, the 
State Capital, and one Sunday each month at Atlantic, a fine town 85 miles 
southwest from Des Moines. Bro. Effinger writes encouragingly of the 
prospect in both places. There are a number of other towns desirous of 
haying liberal preaching for a portion or the whole ofthe time. Decorah, 
Towa, asks for some one to teach it a ‘‘ more excellent way” in religion. 
A meeting was to be held at Burlington on the 26th to organize the lowa 
Missionary Society. Its results have not reached us at the present writing. 
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HEARTH | AND HOME. 


THE YOUNG IMMORTALS. 


Ox! happy are the young who die 
In all the bloom of youth, 

Whose feet have always trod the path 
Of purity and truth, 

Who never yet had learned to feel 
Life’s weariness and care, 

But pass from earth before a shade 
Had darkened all things fair. 


And eyen death will sometimes come 
To them so tenderly, 

We seareely think that they can feel 
How hard it is to die, 

And though their forms are all too fair 
To lay away from sight, 

Yet still more fitting do they seem 
To rise as angels bright. 


And when tous who mourn below 
A vision oft is given 
Of white-winged messengers, we paint 
Them young and fair in heayven,— 
We always think the aged there 
And weary are at rest, 
But yet the young and beautiful 
We love to picture best. 


We see them passing too and fro, 
In robes of shining white, 

Too fair for e’en a master’s hand 
To paint for human sight; 

For there can be no mortal face 
As fair as theirs’ we know, 

Although they seemed so beautiful 
When here they walked below. 


And often when our feet are tired, 
Or hearts are filled with care, 

We love to think of those who died, 
When they were young and fair, 

Who lived on earth with scarce a sigh, 
And passed without a stain ;— 

Then who would, if he might, recall 
Their spirits back again ? 


We see them in the Summer dawn, 
Or in the evening glow, 

Or yet in quiet hours of prayer 
They fold their wings of snow— 

These spirits of the young and fair, 
And oft we dream they come 

To guide the souls new-freed from earth, 
Up to their heavenly home. 


HOW TO USH THE VACATION. 


“Wirsr catch your hare.” You don’t need to bother about 
ways of spending a vacation until you resolve that you will 
have one, and provide for it. Those who recreate with a 
purpose—such as hunting, fishing or boating—can common- 
ly get along without much advice. The mistaken souls who 
use their brief weeks in another form of activity—the most 
tiresome of all—mere travel for the sake of going some- 
where, can’t be reached by counsel, however good;—while 
the people who seek rest in great hotels at fashionable 
resorts have been proven so many times to be irrational and 
absurd, that—as Charles Lamb said in defence of lying: 
“Truth is precious, and not to be wasted on everybody,”— 
hints and suggestions are thrown away upon them. 

But sensible people who pass a few weeks or months in 
camp, or at quiet country places, or on the mountains, or by 
the sea, often find themselves at a loss for something to 
interest without wearying them. They do not wish to mere- 
ly “ kill time ”—feeling that such a phrase would have been 
ill-used by Methuselah in his 969th year. And so they take 
along books—and go to sleep over them: a benefaction to 


many that ought to, but commonly would not, make an 
author feel that he had not written in vain. 

There are very few books that can stand the test of out- 
door reading, and they mostly deal with nature in some 
form, or with life in some of its lighter and more active 
expressions. ‘The little volume of essays that held the at- 
tention so fixedly by the open fire in the winter cannot com- 
pete with the whispering’ trees, the lazily-moving clouds, the 
happy birds and children, the creeping tide, and the hun- 
dred diverting objects in the summer-garden of the world. 
Studies lag—and they ought to. Games play out. Con- 
versation loses the spontaneity that is one of its chiefest 
charms. Even repose loses a part of its fine zest if the 
mind feels that it is missing something which it might se- 
cure without sacrificing the great end of recreation. 

Now, suppose that instead of attempting to read printed 
volumes we turn to the open book of nature, and, instead 
of seeking exercise and healthfnl change with deliberation 
and anxious thought, we take them unconsciously. For 
example, how many children—or grown people either, for 
that matter—reared in the city or in large towns, can tell 
the names and describe the characteristics of all our com- 
mon birds, not to mention the wood birds and small 
wild animals? How few can tell the names of our forest 
trees, or of the flowers that deck the field’ and make the 
shady wood-nooks lovely! ‘The aromatic plants and roots ; 
the numerous family of graceful ferns; the sea shells 


and mosses; the small fruits and berries; even 
the ordinary industries of the farmer,—all these 
and many other kindred  out-of-door things afford 


themes of delight and profitable study. Let the father and 
mother take it up with the children, and learn to tell every 
bird by its note and appearance; to know its habits and the 
cheerful routine of its happy and busy life. One of Tho- 
reau’s or John Burroughs’s or Wilson’s charming books will 
be read with new interest, as an aid to such studies of birds 
and animals. Let the daughters learn the flora of the 
neighborhood, and the boys the wood-lore within their range. 
At the sea-shore the mystery of the tides, the wonders of the 
myriad forms of life within the waters, and many facts 
brought out and popularized by modern science, may be ex- 
amined with an interest that could not possibly be awakened 
at home. Young people whose studies have taken them into 
the fields of geology, botany or natural history in any of its 
branches, may find object-lessons in every direction, which, 
without detracting in any way from the real ends of their 
vacation, can be made to blend recreation and learnine most 
delightfully and profitably. 

The philosophy of getting rest out of change and profit 
from vacations, and of finding recreations that re-create, needs 
to have more thought put into it than men are apt to do 
when starting hurriedly away from their business and their 
cares. There is a best way of resting, as well as of doing 
everything else; and the American people need to study it. 
A genius for repose is the rarest thing in this on-rushing 
nineteenth century; +and it is as valuable a gift to the pos- 
sessor as a talent for utilizing the welcome summer rest.— 
Golden Rule. 


THE PERILS OF THE BASE. 

THE only son of a widowed mother in this vicinity is a member 
of an amateur base-ball club. On Saturday he had his hair cut and 
oiled, and accoutred himself for the fray, and his fond mother tied 
one of her best lace-trimmed handkerchiefs round his throat, and 
put a clean handkerchief, with some cologne on it, in his belt, and 
kissed him, and he went likea sheep to the slaughter. About a 
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quarter-past seven he returned—that is, the most of him—and the 


following conversation ensucd : 


‘« My son, where is the lace handkerchief you had round your 


neck ?” 

‘Here, ma, tied round this finger. I picked up a daisy-cutter. 
I think the finger is only out of joint, not broken.” 

“‘My son, why do you not speak plainer ? 
have not been drinking ?” 

“No, ma; but in the latter half of the seventh inning our catch- 
er’s hands gaye out and I went behind, and I stopped a foul tip with 
my teeth; that is all.” 

“My son, your nice new uniform is all bloodied in front. What- 
ever can you have been doing ?” 

“Nothing, ma, only I was trying to scoop in a high one at third, 
and the sun got in my eyes, and I muffed it, and the ball came on 
my nose, but I put it over to first and got him out.” 

“My son, your white flannel pants are all green behind.” 

“That, ma, was in the third inning when I tried to steal to sec- 
ond, and had to throw myself down and slide in. 1 got the base 
anyhow, and came in on a two-baser to left field.” 

“ Alas, my son, I fear that you have had an unpleasant day. Let 
me send tor a surgeon and a dentist, and get some arnica, ice wa- 
ter, lint, raw beefsteak, splints, sticking plaster, vinegar and brown 
paper, Radway’s Ready Relief, Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, com- 
presses, slings, leeches, clean cloths, opodeldoc, horse liniment, 
and in a few days you will not know yourself.” 

«©O, ma, it was the bulliest game I ever was in—ten innings, and 
the score seven to six. It I die I give my bat to Billy Humphreys 
and my spiked shoes to Charley Gross.” 

(Exit, led out by his ma. Curtain falls.)—Hachange. 


A FEATHER. 


‘‘Drop me a feather out of the blue, 
Bird flying up to the sun: ” 
Higher and higher the skylark flew, 
But dropped he never a one. 


‘Only a feather I ask of thee 
Fresh from the purer air:” 
Upward the king flew bold and free 
To heaven, and vanished there. 


Only the sound of a rapturous song 
Throbbed in the tremulous light ; 
Only a voice could linger long 
At such a wondrous height. 


“Drop me a feather! ” but while I ery, 
Lo! like a vision fair, 
The bird from the heart of the glowing sky 
Sinks through the joyous air. 


Downward sinking and singing alone, 
But the song which was glad above 

Takes ever a deeper and dearer tone, 
For it trembles with earthly love. 


And the feather I asked from the boundless heaven 
Were a gift of little worth ; 
For oh! what a boon by the lark is given 
When he brings all heaven to earth! 
—J.R.S8.,in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Aw exchange is responsible for the following derivations : 

The word pamphlet is derived from the name of a Greek authoress, 
Pamphylia, who compiled a history of the world into thirty-five little books. 

‘Punch and Judy ” is a contraction from Pontius and Judas. It is a 
relic of an old ‘miracle play,” in which the actors were Pontius Pilate 
and Judas Iscariot. a 

“ Bigot” is from Visigotha, in which the flerce and intolerant Arian- 
ism of the Visigoth conquerors‘of Spain has been handed down to infamy. 

‘* Humbug ” is from Hamburg; ‘‘a piece of Hamburg news” was in 
Germauy a proverbial expression for false political rumors. 

“Gauze” derives its name from Gaza, where it was made. 

“Tabby cat” is all unconscious that her name is derived from Atab, 
afamous street in Bagdad, inhabited by the manufacturers of silken 
stuffs called Atabi, or taffety; the wavy markings of the watered silks 
resembling pussy’s coat. 

“Old Scratch” is the demon Skratti, who still survives in the supersti- 
tions of Northern Europe. 

“Old Nick” is none other than Nikr, the dangerous water demon of 
the Scandinavian legend. 

The lemon takes its name from the city of Lima, 


Surely, surely, you 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


POETIC CHRISTIANITY AND REAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Cornett Untversiry, June 20, 1877. 
To O. B. Frothingham : ; 

Dear friend of many years, co-worker in the old tough 
times of anti-slavery, of social reform and of transcendental- 
ism, fellow-seeker after truth in the wells and mines of many 
a desert—never dearer than now, when in the plane of the 
critical reason we seem so widely to differ—let us have a 
frank talk in the world’s whispering gallery, as ere now we 
have held in private chat. 

1. What do you mean by “Poetic Christianity?” As I 
read between the lines, your thought is of a “ religion in the 
air,” that floats between sky and earth, an unsubstantial 
shape, such as the medieval artists loved to paint—of angels 
hovering above the heads of men, treading on a patch of cloud 
just large enough for foot-hold. And by the “ religion on 
the ground ” you intend to signify a practical, working faith, 
that can tramp the muddy highways whereon the great army 
is marching, to gather up foot-sore wanderers who, from 
fatigue, have fallen out of the ranks, and wash away the mire 
running brooks, and feed. the famishing from its scrip, and 
slake the thirst of the faint from its flask, and so set unwill- 
ing deserters on the road to brave battle and victory once 
more. Now, if under the courteous phrase of “prophet” 
you design to hint that my “Poetic Christianity” is an “up- 
in-a-balloon” religion —a floating, phantom-like, fanciful re- 
ligion—let me frankly reply, “None of that, I pray you! Life 
is quite too real and earnest, too profoundly tragic, too man- 
fully toiling, too glowingly all-alive.” No, dear brother, I 
utterly agree with you, that what mankind at the centres of 
civilization is impatiently calling for to-day is a manly, mus- 
cular religion, that bare-handed and, if need be, bare-footed 
can drive piles and lay foundations and build bridges for the 
hosts of swarming emigrants from the old world of tradition 
to the new world of hopeful humanity to pass securely over. 
In a word, the “ Christianity ” Iam pining after, longing for, 
aspiring towards with all my soul, is the real Christ life of 
our Father’s Beloved Son. 

2. Let me make a clean breast of it to you before all on- 
lookers. What you mean by the “rumors” that I had 
become “ecclesiastical in tastes and opinions,’ I can 
but conjecture. But the simple facts are in brief these: 
You remember how seven years ago, on the public platform 
and in the re-unions of the Free Religionists, in dear John 
Sargent’s hospitable rooms and in private “ confabs ” with 
yourself and W. J. Potter and 8. Longfellow and 8. Johnson 
and J. Weiss and T. W. Higginson and D. A. Wasson and 
F. E. Abbot, ete., I tried to preach my gospel, that the Vital 
Centre of Free Religious Union is the Life of God in Man as 
made gloriously manifest in Jesus the Christ. And you re- 
member, too, how around that centre I illustrated the his- 
toric fact that the great religions of our race arranged them- 
selves in orderly groups. For nearly a year I opened my 
heart and mind to the Free Religionists and Liberal Chris- 
tians, without a veil to hide my inmost Holy of Holies. But 
shall I tell you, my friend, that when I bade you all farewell, 
in the Summer of 1870, it was with sad forebodings. And 
why? The story, too long to tell in full, ran thus: One, in 
his wish to be bathed in the sense of ever-present Deity, had 
ceased to commune with the Spirit of spirits in prayer. An- 
other, in his repulsion from imprisoning anthropomorphism, 
had abandoned all conceptions of a personal God, and so 
lost the Father. A third, in his historic purpose to lead a 
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heavenly-human life, here and now, gave up the hope of im- 
mortal existence, as a sailor might turn from contemplating 
the cloud-palaces of sunset to pull the tarry cordage and 
spread the coarse canvas of his ship. And, saddest ‘of all, a 
fourth, in his bold purpose to be spontaneous in every im- 
pulse and emotion, spurned the motherly monitions of Duty 
so sternly that Conscience even seemed driven to return 
to heaven, like “ Astroea Redux.” In brief, one felt as if the 
Liberal College of All Religions in council with pantheism, ag- 
nosticism and atheistic materialism was destined to fall flat 
to dust in a confused chaos of most commonplace spiritual 
“know-nothingism.” Such was my disheartening vision of 
the near future for dearly-loved compeers. And a darker 
valley of “ devastation,” as our Swedenborgian friends say, 
than I was driven into I have never traversed. Once again 
I sought comfort with the blessed company of sages 
and saints of the Orient and Hellas—with Lao-Tszee 
and Kung-Fu-Tszee; with the writers of the Bhagava- 
Geeta and the Dhamma-Bada; of the hymns of ancient 
Avesta and the modern sayings and songs of the Sufis; 
with radiant Plato and heroic Epictetus, etc., ete. Once 
more they refreshed and reinspirited me as of old. But 
they did something better: hand in hand, they brought 
me up to the white marble steps, and the crystal baptismal 
font, and the bread and wine-crowned communion-table— 
aye, to the cross in the chancel of the Christian temple— 
and as they laid their hands in benediction on my head, 
they whispered : “Here is your real home. We have been 
but your guides in the desert to lead you to fellowship with 
the Father and His Son in the spirit of holy humanity. 
Peace be with you.” And so my brother, once again, and 
with a purer, profounder, tenderer love than ever, like a 
litle child, I kissed the blood-stained feet and hands and 
side of the hero of Calvary, and laid my head on the knees 
of the gentlest of martyrs, and was uplifted by the embrac- 
ing arms of the gracious elder brother, and in his kiss of 
mingled pity and pardon found the peace I sought, and 
became a Christian in experience, as through a long life T 
had hoped and prayed to be. Depend upon it, dear Froth- 
ingham, there is on this small earth-ball no reality more real 
than this central communion with God in Christ, of which 
the saints of all ages in the Church universal bear witness. 

3. A closing word now of our relationship to the Unitarian 
communion, out of whose bosom we were born. It is true 
that this year, once more, the controversial tone of our Amer- 
ican meetings has surprised while it has grieved me. “ What 
is the good,” one could not but say to himself, “of refur- 
bishing and sharpening anew the old rusty armor and 
weapons of our sires and grand-sires, when they in our 
place would put forth all their force to beat their swords 
into ploughshares, to gladden by culture the peaceful para- 
dise already won, and so enrich the wide world with its 
fruit?” Let us prove the quickening power of our religious 
principles by rearing a race of larger, brighter, sweeter, 
more mellow Christians than Christendom has ever seen. 
That is our vocation. Only by manifesting in spirit, truth, 
and deed that our form of religious life breeds a nobler 
stock of real children of God can we convert fellow-believers 
of other Christian communions to our faith. And we need 
you and all our friends of the “Free Religious Union” to 
help us thus to finish the work which our forefathers en- 
trusted to our fidelity. Why withdraw from our communion 
just when all its most earnest men and women are beginning 
to recognize that the very glory of the Christian religion, of 
the Christian gospel, of the Christian Church, is the affirma- 
tion and experience of the indwelling of the Father in the 


united family of His children by His spirit of holiness, truth 
and love, whereby Jesus was filled to fulness, and so trans- 
figured into the Father’s image? Why withdraw from us 
just when we are aspiring, hoping, aiming to make real in 
persons, homes, societies, nations, humanity the life of God 
in man and of man in God—that is, heaven now and the 
sure pledge of heaven hereafter? Help us, dear Frothing- 
ham, with all your best powers—help us to make this grand 
Republic a real Christian commonwealth, and so a centre of 
peace for the reconciled race of man. 
Heartily your friend, 
Wittiam Henry Cuannina. 


[Mr. Cuanntne’s letter requires no comment. It was a 
mistake to call his Christianity “poetic.” It has a firmer 
dogmatic basis than the eloquent speaker had revealed— 
that it is more persuasive or attractive on that account can- 
not be said. One misconception of his needs correction. 
In distinguishing between religion in the air and religion on 
the ground no contrast was made between a sentimental and 
a working religion, but a religion built on fancy and a relig- 
ion built on fact. The writer of the article, “ Poetic Chris- 
tianity,” regrets to be unable to place Mr. Channing’s Chris- 
tianity in the latter category.—o. B. F. | 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


iz. 

I HAD been away for more than two years, and I anticipated the 
coming of Anniversary week with eagerness. Certainly if its tra- 
ditional power has lasted for more than two hundred years, it 
must be still worth our talking about when less than a month has 
passed? 

The business meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
was preceded by a prayer-meeting at Hollis Street; dear old Hollis 
Street, I had almost said, for out of its galleried shadow there 
always gleams for me the winning vision of Orville Holly, the first 
defender of ‘‘ free religion ’’—of late most ungratefully forgotten ; 
the martial presence of John Pierpont holding aloft the glittering 
blade of ‘‘ Total Abstinence,” and the heart-searching eyes of Starr 
King. It needs the ‘‘sweet homeliness” of the influences now pre- 
siding to help one to shake off the glamor. 

I do not know upon what authority Christians base their practice 
of holding prayer-meetings. Certainly Jesus advised us out of his 
own experience to ‘‘ pray in secret,” and every year that goes by 
convinces me that the Unitarians made a foolish concession to dom- 
inant prejudice when they started their prayer-meetings. I have 
never yet recovered from the surprise of it. That meeting always 
prospers best in which Mr. Winkley has a part, for prayer-meetings 
are more germain to his ordinary methods than to those of most 
men. But this year even his meeting moved heavily, and was only 
redeemed by a right earnest word concerning loyalty from Dr. 
Bartol. Loyalty, as a social virtue, almost obsolete in our midst, 
and yet so grave a test of God’s presence in the soul! 

It happened to me many years ago to sit at the feet of Dr. 
Charles Lowell, in his sick chamber at Elmwood, where I told of 
certain misadventures that had come to me, through aman whom I 
had openly and disinterestedly served. ‘‘He might at least have 
been grateful!” I exclaimed, when the good Doctor tried to show 
me what a common experience I recounted. 

“Grateful!” returned my friend, the burning flash we all re- 
member, gleaming from his eyes, ‘‘ Grateful! why, Caroline, grat- 
itude is the last flower of noble souls!” 

Up to that time I had thought of gratitude and perhaps of loy- 
alty as of a matter of good manners and common decency. Since 
then I have had frequent occasion to acknowledge how deep is the 
spiritual experience out of which either is born. 

Let us have ‘“‘ praise-meetings ” hereafter, hours of practice in 
congregational singing, which might be such a power in the church. 
Iam afraid the ‘‘prayer-meetings ” are a snare. A foolish speech 
makes me anything but prayerful! I find that many of the minis- 
ters wish women to speak at these meetings, and at one of them 
an honest layman asked that the ‘‘ women might be heard.” Iwas 
just ready to say something, but that silenced me effectually. I 
can never speak except when I forget myself entirely, and am full 
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of some earnest thing I want tosay. I donot wish to judge others, 
but 1 think we shall never cease to feel the distinctions of sex until 
we cease to talk about them. Even with my dear William Chan- 
ning I was ready to quarrel, because he said so punctiliously, 
‘brethren and sisters.” Say ‘ friends,” oh, ministers, if you will, 
or if you think we shall not hear unless you call, but the * contrari- 
ness” of human nature is such that we sometimes resent the word 
‘friend ” when a friendless soul proffers’ it. For myself, I prefer 
to dive into the depths of my subject, regardless of distinctions so 
fleeting. Only when once or twice I have wanted to throw people 
back upon the innermost I have dared to say ‘‘men and women” 
and go on. 

Well, the prayer-meeting melted into the business meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, and outsiders had a chance to 
know how carelessly certain people do business. Some changes had 
been proposed in the constitution by a committee appointed to 
consider it, and they passed. An amendment was up for discus- 
sion and passage, if anybody had inclined to either, but nobody 
did. Perhaps it is worth while to remember, however, that this 
amendment made no provision for a quorum, and that if it had 
passed, the business of the Association must have hung in mid-air 
for a year or two, like Mahomet’s coffin. Then came Dr. Bellows 
in a vigorous flow of thought and feeling, which no report I have 
yet seen ever So faintly reproduces. That he meant to tell us 
something concerning the reappearance of ‘‘ Primitive Christian- 
ity” I dare say, but it was given him in that hour what he should 
speak, and it was of far more necessary things. 

- How good it was to see the half-barbarie gleam of his Turkish 
scimitar as it cleft the soft tangle and mesh of conciliation with 
which the Monday lectures have made us familiar! Good was it 
to hear him talk of the necessities of God’s nature, conscience 
binding that unknown and divine One even as it binds us—quite as 
much unknown even to ourselves, if only human. In speaking of 
the slow growth of liberal thought, Dr. Bellows alluded to the ideal 
republic of Plato, which, after slumbering for more than 2,000 
years, had finally taken form for such mighty ends on these wes- 
tern shores. Did he forget San Marino? It was only in the fifth 
century that a hermit and mechanic of that name gathered his fol- 
lowers together in the Duchy of Urbino. In 1846 the State num- 
bered 7,000 souls, and its Senate of 300 members was balanced by a 
Council of 60, of whom 20 were patricians, 20 burghers and 20 peas- 
ants. From the fifth century to the nineteenth this plucky little 
State has waged no war on any mortal, and safe in its untempting 
mountain fastness, has been ignored alike by the ambition of Na- 
poleon and the patriotism of Victor Emanuel. Since 1847 there 
has been a constitutional change—it has elected a Senate of 60 
members for life, with an Executive Council of 12 popularly elected. 
Two Presidents are chosen every six months. Justice is adminis- 
tered by a foreigner, appointed every three years and incapable of 
re-election. 

The public revenue is 6,000 crowns a year, and its expenditure 
4,000. This republic has no debt, and I humbly submit that it 
comes nearer to the ideal State than the United States of America. 
I have a genuine admiration for this ‘‘ Retreat of the 7,000,” but I 
only allude to it now, because I believe the spirit never leaves 
itself without a witness, and it would have militated sorely 
against faith and experience, if, after Plato had once dropped his 
thought into human life, it had waited two thousand years for ger- 
mination, 

Dr. Hedge followed Dr. Bellows, and how brave and stately he 
seemed !—an incarnation of the best days that we remember. He 
spoke of himself as not ‘‘ eloquent,”’ and I resented the inference, 
but, strange to say, in turning over the contents of an old trunk 
the next day, I turned out a forgotten order of exercises for Anni- 
versary week, about 20 years old. Dr. Hedge had been one of the 
speakers. Against hisnameTI had written in pencil: ‘‘ Not elo- 
quent, but his words fall from such a height!” That was the folly 
of my youth. I know now, that it is not the “angry ape” who 
makes the orator, but the soul possessed of wisdom and courage. 
Superb in finish and completeness were the words that followed. 
Dr. Bellows had made an inroad into the enemies’ territory. The 
speaker built a fortress there, before their very eyes. 

Christianity is not bound by the letter of the word, nor does it 
consist in any creed of man’s devising: it is the spirit of Jesus 
moving the heart and guiding the life. To the crude thought of 
the early centuries Dr. Hedge was so brave as to do exact justice, 
and when it was time to ask what our modern Unitarian thought 


had sought and gained, his answer was so terse and so complete 


that it ought to be issued as a one-leaf tract. 


What Channing and his friends have always struggled for, his 
calm voice rapidly summed up: 

1. Redemption from the bondage of the letter. 

2. To establish the rights of conscience as against ecclesiastical 
authoritys 

3. ** Salvation,” as a deliverance from the power of sin, but never 
from its penalties. : 

4. The punishment of sin as remedial and not vindictive. 

5. The essential rectitude of human nature. 

6. The final triumph of good in the soul. 

7. Christianity, no arrest of God’s power, but its true develop- 
ment. 

8. And God’s Church the union of all loving and loyal souls. 

Somebody said something about Dr. Hedge’s ‘foreign fashion ” 
of giove-wearing. Perhaps it is as well the world should know 
that those decorous gloves are the veil of intense physical suffer- 
ing, which makes him shrink from the use of the very pen he holds 
so ably, and which would prevent any man less braye from any at- 
tempt whatever of a literary kind. 

Our friend William Channing began with a reference to Dr. Bar- 
tol’s word in behalf of loyalty at the prayer-meeting. Out of the 
very spirit of love and loyalty, he found good cause for courage in 
the very moodiest search after God. 

Herculean Robert was no match for this Antaeus and could not 
hold him in his arms long enough to crush the life out of his 
speech. ? 

The meeting was more pregnant than any held for many years, 
but I was offended by certain flatteries offered by the last chair- 
man to the speakers. As I grow older I feel more and more that I 
can better bear any rudeness than unworthy words spoken by good 
men to each other. Introductions should obtain as healthy wounds 
heal, by ‘‘ first intention.” 

The evening meeting Mr. Mellen, of Toronto, opened with prayer. 
I was glad to see him, for I know he has done excellent service 
among the people I hold dear. Mr. Spalding gave us some good 
words about church music, and whoever listened while he trained 
the children at the Second Church the next day saw that he knew 
whereof he affirmed. It was pleasant to hear Frank Peabody and 
Mr. Gordon talk of living problems and Western needs. I was glad 
to find the spirit of the father in the son and to get some earnest 
of what our young men are doing. ‘There are times when the 
spirit of love seems to stifle justice, and I must say that in the 
grand meetings of this day I felt a certain vital want. 


The doctrines of Calvinism are enervyating and practically ha:m- 
ful. When a Calvinist is as sweet and pure as certain men among 
them are, it is not in consequence of, but in despite-of his creed. 
Let me tella little story here. Some years ago, when my children 
were young, I was obliged to leave them at times to the care of 
others. I was weary of the Milesian ‘‘reign of misrule,” and 
thought some bright young Yankee girl would serve me better. 

A friend of mine who was a devout Calvinist had a daughter 
who.needed musical instruction. What more natural than that she 
should become the companion of my children, while I furnished 
the instruction? Buta ‘‘reign of untruth” set in far worse than 
any ‘reign of misrule. The little lips I kissed night and morning 
began to tell lies. While I was hesitating what to do, my young 
assistant became seriously ill, and it was decided that she should 
go back to her nother as soon as she recovered. I tended her sick 
bed lovingly, and when she began to pack her trunk, I filled its 
crevices as well as I could. One day, I gave her part of a set of 
linen—two embroidered sleeves—which I did not wear, but I said 
at the time: ‘‘I shall not give you the collar; I must keep it for 
the sake of her who set the stitches.” 

Soon after I missed the collar, and found it where I was not 
looking for it—in the young girl’s trunk. I quietly removed it, 
hoping I should not have to speak. But three times that theft was 
repeated, and three times the attempt frustrated. At last I wrote 
a letter to the mother. Nothing ever cost me so many prayers and 
tears as that letter. I thought how I should feel if the case were 
my own. ‘She could not know,” I said, ‘‘ orshe would never have 
sent her to me.” The letter was sent a few days before the trav. 
eller. I had begged the mother not to reply until she could assure 
me of the daughter’s safe arrival, and oh! how I dreaded that let- 
ter—the outbreak as I felt sure it would be, of a mother’s outraged 
feeling ! 

At last it came, calmer a good deal than the trembling hand 
which broke its seal. 

“What can you expect,” wrote the Calvinist mother, ‘but all 
manner of deceit from the heart which God has not yet touched?” 
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Here lay exposed the whole weakness of her creed. I had never 
guessed at it before. I had expected truth and honesty from all 
intelligent creatures. 

Does any one think this is all I have to say about Anniversary 
Week? He is mistaken, for ‘‘the evening and the morning were 
‘only’ the first day.” CAROLINE H, DALu, 


WORCESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tux forty-third annual meeting of this Society was held with the 
Leominster society June 13. The spacious house was completely 
filled from ten o’clock A.M. till half-past four P.M. 

The address by Rey. M. J. Savage, of Boston, upon ‘‘ Sunday 
School Instruction—What to Teach and how to Teach It,” was 
wholly extempore, occupied an hour and a quarter in delivery and 
was listened to throughout with great interest. 

The speaker began by asking the object of the Sunday school. 
Our object, as Liberal Christians, is different from that of the Or- 
thodox. Our ideas of the child are diametrically opposite. They 
hold that the child is depraved, we do not. And if at enmity with 
God, we ought not to develop the nature of the child. The child 
is not depraved—is not an angel, he is naturally true, but not very 
good, or very bad. Thechild is governed by the strongest motives. 
He is to be developed Godward, manward, toward the perfect 
character. 

The one thing to be done with a child is to educate him, not to 
get him converted and get him into the church. The edueation 
the Liberal church proposes is moral and religious. 

What constitutes the religious and moral environment, what 
are the facts ? Emphasize this, teach the children what you your- 
selves believe to be the truth. Some parents don’t care where their 
children go to Sunday school. If more convenient to go where 
they know the truth is not preached, they will still send their 
children to be educated in falsehood. So teachers will teach what 
they doubt to be true. How old ought a child to be before he shall 
be told the truth? Some think the child must be taught supersti- 
tion when a child. Teach the truth in the first place. One of the 
first things you ought to teach a child is to bea skeptic. What is 
a skeptic? A man shading his eyes to see whether a thing is true 
ornot. You cannot trust men to decide for you whether a thing 
is true or not; many things besides the evidence there are to show 
a thing to be true or false. Nota grander thing has been uttered 
in a century than Huxley’s word—‘ to believe anything true until 
proved is immoral.” The first thing of importance is the truth. 
The only thing worth living for and dying for is the truth. Teach 
children the facts, the truth and the whole truth about the Bible— 
all about its history, and then about other Bibles, so that they may 
see what other people have thought about God. If we are sure 
that our Bible is the best we should not be afraid to put it along 
side of all others. Misgivings that ours may not be the best might 
lead the timid to avoid others. If ours is not best it ought to fail; 
if others are good we should see and own it, and so have all the 
more to rejoice in. 

Then teach the child all about Jesus; teach him all your thoughts 
about him. Be utterly frank. If the child finds you haye been 
playing a double game he will disrespect you and what you teach. 
Teach the child about other great religious teachers; it will only 
show how Jesus surpasses them all. 

First in the education of the child teach him the nature and value 
of conscience. The child must be taught not only that it is wrong 
to lie, but why itis wrong. The conscience must be educated, the 
moral sense instructed. Teach the principles underlying morals, 
so that children may know what it is to be good. 

Then educate the heart. Place the child in the midst of beauti- 
ful things. Call out the faculty. Educate him as to what motives 
ought to govern him. Self-love isthe desire for the best things for 
ourselves—so far all right. No contradiction in this to what is 
good for everybody else. 

What is the great defect of our Sunday-schools ? That 
they have no definite aim; no clear-cut conception of what is to be 
done or what ought to be done. Some have the idea that if they 
give the child a good deal of Bible, that is all that is needed, be- 

_ ginning nowhere, going nowhere and ending nowhere. A large 
part of our Sunday school teachers don’t know any thing to teach. 
Most parents don’t know or care. eachors think it is doing a 
favor to take a class. You can’t tell teachers they don’t know any 
thing. Better even pay good teachers something. 

If anything valuable is to be got out of the Sunday school, the 
instruction should be graded and a definite course marked out; 


‘ 


the filling out can be a work of life. The work should be laid out 
broadly and definitely. In a course of four years, first year study 
the Old Testament, not by chapters, not by books, but to get at the 
facts of the development of the Hebrew religion; the second year, 
take the life and teachings of Jesus, not beginning with Matthew 
and going through, but give an outline of the life of Jesus, then 
what he taught about God and man, sin and atonement, and sys- 
tematize it; it in this way the child will have a definite conception. 
The third year study the origin of the Christian Church and Chris- 
tian doctrines; and the fourth year study the other religions of 
the world. Ifthis four years course were carried out the child 
could be better edueated than by ten years of desultory teaching. 

The address was discussed by Rey. Messrs. Blanchard, Horton, 
Fowler, Cutting, Ball, Hall, W. H. Savage, and others, who agreed 
in the main with the essayist. 

Mr. Blanchard would have eight years instead of four, and use 
the little time we have in teaching from our Bible and about Jesus 
Christ. The essayist, in reply, quoted Max Muller, who says that 
he who does not know anything but his own Bible doesn’t know 
that. Spencer says you can’t know a thing except by comparison ; 
and since there is no one to compare God with, He is unknowable. 
That is very far from atheism. A German student once devoted 
his life to the study of the Greek particle, and regretted at last 
that he had not given it tothe accent. Let us not narrow the 
sphere of instruction, but lay it out broadly and take time to fill out 
the plan. 

Rey. Mr. Horton thought that much which the essayist said 
should be taught in Sunday school should be taught in the com- 
mon school. 

Rev. EH. H. Hall, of Worcester, quoted Emerson, who says, ‘It 
takes two to tell the truth—the speaker and the hearer.” It is not 
enough to be simply bold and sincere: we must so utter the truth 
that the child can receive it.. Our difficulty is that we have not 
put the matter of instruction in such a form that the child can un- 
derstand it. Thereisagradation of preparation in the child. The 
Old Testament, which is the history of Judaism, should not come 
first, but fourth in the gradation proposed by the essayist. The 
older, not the younger scholars should take up the study of the 
Old Testament. We may ratitle off all we please about liberal 
truth, but must have reference to the child-nature. 

Rey. Mr. Noyes thought the plan of the essayist too much to 
earry out. It was very good for a normal school for the education 
of Sunday school teachers. 

Rey. W. H. Savage spoke eloquently in defence of ihe essayist’s 
position, declaring that it is not necessary to dilute truth in order 
to impart it to the child. Let there be no reserve, no putting off 
the child with half truths or husks. God’s pure truth is always 
nourishing and safe. 

Rev. M. J. Sayage closed the debate, and felt that there was a 
substantial agreement all around, 

A half hour was given to concert exercises by the Leominster 
Sunday-school, conducted by Mr. Bowen, Superintendent, which 
added much to the interest of the occasion. It was voted to send 
a copy of the addvess, in some form, to each of the Sunday school 
teachers in the liberal schools of the society, which will be done 
in the Autumn, 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 


‘dent, Rev. A. Judson Rich, of Brookfield; Vice-President, A. A. 


Ballou, Esq., of Grafton; Secretary, Rey. Granville Pierce, of West- 
boro’. 

The day was beautiful, the 
interest being sustained to the last. 


gathering large and enthusiastic, the 
A. J. B 


FROM BUFFALO. 


On the evening of the 20th inst. the Unitarians of Buffalo held 
a lawn party on the spacious grounds of Mr. Forbush. The pop- 
ular way of describing social gatherings in which ladies take an 
important part is to particularize the costumes of the fair sex, 
bringing out the chromatic harmonies and specifying the materials 
used to produce them. On this occasion, however, the light being 
supplied by the moon and a wealth of Chinese lanterns, everything 
was so beautifully blended that the most accomplished ‘‘ modiste ”’ 
would have given up in despair any attempt at accurate descrip- 
tion. 

The trees and the surging lights, the carpet of grass and the 
forms that moved over it, were all necessary parts of a whole, a 
perfect picture of summer-night’s enjoyment. The toilettes seemed 
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as fresh and natural as the foliage, and their wearers equally un- 
conscious of any effort to please. The may-pole, with its many- 


colored ribbon streamers, woven and unwoven by merry children, 
with dance and cadence, was really a charming spectacle. 

From gracefully-constructed booths, which seemed to have grown 
where they stood, the ecclesiastical saleswomen plied their evening 
trade. If personal beauty and vivacity are worldly traits, no one 
would have suspected their connection with the chureh. Any 
doubts as to the quality of the wares they offered. . ... . 
were annihilated by the prices they asked for them; and the buyers 
manifested the utmost confidence in everything, as they seldom 
dropped their eyes to the goods they were purchasing. The com- 
missary department was comprehensively managed, and very suc- 
cessful, except, perhaps, in a nutritious sense; but anything it 
lacked in that particular was abundantly supplied by the conver- 
sation of the ladies in charge, which effectually dispelled any such 
material consideration. The Rey. Mr. Cutter moved about among 
his friends with an expression of happiness which was too much in 
sympathy with the exterior surrounding to need the slightest vin- 
dication, were he a far less cheerful and genial man. And why 
should he not be happy? Spiritual instructor of a society of Uni- 
tarians distinguished for their enlightenment and refinement as 
the city in which they live is for its beauty and breezes, his posi- 
tion is full of opportunity. There is the opportunity of measuring 
‘“«steel”’ in theological debate with such men as Bishop Coxe, 
if the weapons used by that ecclesiarch can be likened to 
such stubborn metal. There is the opportunity .of eclipsing 
the Episcopalian aristocracy, which is said to rule the 
day in Buffalo, by forming with the abundant material 
at hand an intellectual one. For are not the thoughtfulness 
and ‘intellectual honesty” requisite to an appreciation of 
truth in human affairs more worthy marks of distinction and re- 
spect than any of the acquirements,exacted of her votaries by 
Fashion or the Church? 

Untrammelled by creed, above the support of the misled and 
superstitious, the Unitarian minister of our day has opportunities 
which should fill the young heart with ambition, the old with grat- 
itude. 

A Liberal, I would advise all Liberals to become Unitarians, all 
Unitarians, Liberals; for the former would thereby have developed 
in them that religious sentiment which they so often need, and the 
latter would depart from the true spirit of their church in no im- 
portant particular. R. 8. P. 


MR. MOODY'S SALVATION. 


Can nothing be done for the salvation of Mr. Moody? After 
having labored so hard to save others must he himself be left to 
become a castaway? His late attempt to turn Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists out of the Woman’s Christian Union proves him to be 
‘‘in the gall of bitterness and the bondage,” if not of iniquity yet 
surely of ignorance and bigotry, and bigotry is iniquity, and iniqui- 
ty which ignorance will not cover, however charity might. Really 
this last attempt of Mr. Moody’s is an outrage upon the cause of 
Christian unity and righteousness. It is a burning shame to Evan- 
gelical Christianity that such things should be done in its name. 
In this setting himself up as a judge and a derider overus Mr. 
Moody is not acting as an Evangelical Christian at all, but in the 
very spirit of anti-Christ. But we do not want to condemn Mr. 
Moody but to save him. We allow him to be as sincere in these 
attacks upon Unitarians and Universalists as Paul was when he 
verily thought with himself that he ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth—as sincere and as wrong. 
But Mr. Moody is very ignorant. He is very ignorant both of Uni- 
tarianism and of Christianity. But is it not partly the fault of the 
Unitarians themselves that Mr. Moody and others who are like- 
minded, are in this state of ignorance? Have we taken sufficient 
pains to enlighten such minds and save them from their ignorance? 
Are not many Unitarians now disposed to treat Mr. Moody and his 
attacks with contemptuous indifference? Are not Unitarians too 
easily content with reaching the educated and intelligent classes, 
while they leave the classes whom Mr. Moody reaches and repre- 
sents as the Pharisees would have had Jesus leave ‘‘this people 
who know not the law.” But Jesus came not to bring the righteous 
but sinners to repentance. And have not the Unitarians a yet 
unfulfilled mission to the ignorant? Can they not do more than 
they ever yet have done to remove those prejudices which are now 
walls of partition between them and the rest of the church, and 


thus advance the common cause of liberty and of love, the cause 
ever nearest to the heart of Christ? And if we cannot convert the 
prince of this darkness, Mr. Moody himself, and make him a real 
ev ingelical Christian, cannot we convince and persuade a multi- 
tude who are now possessed with his’spirit of division that it is 
no more their duty, or their right, to make these old dogmas of 
Trinity, atonement and hell, barriers to union in the Church of 
Christ and in the cause of temperance and of all righteousness? I 
believe we can and I mean to try. Sometime ago, Mr. Editor, I 
sent you a series of Theological Postal Cards—concise statements 
of Christian doctrine written upon postal cards. Now I want to 
send you a series of articles, longer than those, but still short, and 
written in plain English and nothing else, the object of which will 
be so to deal with the doctrine of the Trinity as to remove it from 
its place in the minds of the people as a barrier to Christian liber- 
ty, union and righteousness. The articles will, as far as possible, 
be each complete in itself but not longer than this which I here 
close. oO. N. 


JOTTINGS. 


Rey. J. W. CHADWIck’s address will be Chesterfleld, Mass., during July 
and Marblehead, Mass., during August. 


MicHican.—Rey. J. N. Pardee has been preaching recently at Charlotte 
and Battle Creek, awakening quite an interest in Unitarian ideas. Last 
week Rey. J. L. Jones visited them for the purpose of organization, and 
Rey. Mr. Bowen of the Meadville School will preach in both towns during 
the summer, with a fair chance of making them into a permanent double 
parish. 

Rey. Mr. Parrott, of Jackson, will spend his summer at the Salem School 
of Biology. His work in Jackson prospers finely. During the summer 
the chureh will be remodeled at the expense of $1,500. The people of 
Jackson are quite sure that in Mr. Parrott they have ‘‘ just the man who 
is wanted to save the city.” 


Curcaco.—Rev. T. B. Forbush preached for the Third Church last Sun- 
day. There will be no services in this church during the summer and the 
society has decided to take no action in regard to calling a pastor for the 
present. It has been bearing pretty heavy financial burdens, and desires 
a little time to rest and recuperate. 

On the 17th the Church of the Messiah celebrated its Children’s Sunday. 
Rey. Mr. Herford preached a gem of a children’s sermon in the morning, 
the church being profusely decorated with flowers and the children fur- 
nishing the singing. In the afternoon a flower festival was held which 
was a ‘‘thing of beauty”’ to look upon, and a great ‘‘joy” to all the 
little folk. 


Outo.—Rey. Mr. Jones made a missionary visit recently to Canton, 
Ohio, and had a good reception. He reportsa strong liberal element in 
that flourishing city, also in the neighboring city of Massillon. Rey, Mr. 
Sample, of the Meadville School, is preaching there during his vacation 
and writes of encouraging prospects. This is one of the best regions of 
Ohio for our liberal ideas to flourish in, and a little wise sowing may re- 
sult in good future harvests. 

Bro. Jones reports that Cleveland, though very sound asleep, is not 
dead. He has faith that the smouldering fire has not gone out, but will 
kindle again on the altars at no very distant period, when the people get 
tired of “ waiting for something to turn up.” 


InpDIANA.—Rey. Mr. Eddowes, of Geneva, has been preaching at Hobart 
for a few weeks with good success. The church at Hobart is one of our 
indigenous Western churches, which cannot help rooting deep and fiour- 
ishing, 80 long as it has such men as W. H. Reisenburg to watch over and 
work for it. 

Rev. Mr. Jones has been preaching in Plymouth, Ind. They never had 
heard a liberal sermon there, and did not quite know what to make of it, 
but they gave him a good hearing and wanted him to come again and talk 
that way some more. 4 


The friends at Evansville, Ind., had a fine time last week dedicating ~ 


their new chureh. Robert Collyer gave them ‘one of his best sermons. 
The church cost $6,500, is a neat and pleasant structure and best 
of all is entirely paid for. The society is very happy with Rev. Mr. 
Chaney, their new pastor, and think he is justthe one man of all the 
world for them. May the mutual love endure. 

La Porte has lost its minister, Rey. Enoch Powell. He said his farewell 
word last Sunday and left for the East. He expects to spend a couple of 
months about Boston, and our eastern friends ought to get some good 
preaching from him, although we cannot spare him permanently from the 
West. The church at La Porte passed very regretful and flattering reso- 
lutions on his departure, showing how large a place he had made for him- 
self in their hearts. Ill health is the.cause of his resignation. The church 
is out of debt, and has six or eight hundred dollars at interest towards a 
church lot. Rey. T. B. Forbush of Chicago will preach at La Porte next 
Sunday, and probably every other Sunday through the summer; La 
Porte has strong men of our liberal faith and offers a good opportunity 
for some earnest man to do a good and prosperous work, 
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Special Notices. 


Ga Hawurow's New Departure 


isa sentimental sketch entitled 


FIRST LOVE IS BEST. 


“Gail Hamilton will surprise all readers, whether friend 
or foe, in this first attempt at story-telling. The book isa 
Geet one, with really great elements.’’—Chicago 

ribune. 


““Itis out of the common line of novel-writing—free and 
easy, not to say ‘rattling,’ in style.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 


“It shows that she has skill to write entertaining sto 
ries.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


“The conception is original, and is carried out with much 
wit and high-spirited good humor.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Tt will shorten the idle summer hours very delight- 
fully.”—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


12mo. Cloth. Black, Red and Gilt, 1.50, 
nage Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Published by ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 


MISS SABRA WRIGHT. 
Send for Circular. 


References: 
Rey. Dr. Bellows, D.D. Cyrus Cleveland, Esq. 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR, 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the “BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
} sale by all leading jobbers and retail 
j ers. Beware of imitations and 
fringements. _ 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

‘OY & HAR 


3 
New Haven, Conn, 


READY AT LAST! 


HOW A RD 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered 1825. 


This Company eter AS Gas against loss or Damaze 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Nayigation and Transpor 
tation, on the most favorable terms. 


SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS : 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT. JOHN L. RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR. GEORGE W, TALBO' 


FREDERICK STURGE 

JOHN J. WHITE, 

R, LENOX BELKNAP, 

HENRY I. BARBEY, JAMES U. CARTER, 

WILLIAM H. WISNER, } ° EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. See’y. 


x T. 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, ab, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, 

CHARLES MALI, 


LAMAR 
j NSURAN CE COMPANY, 
' OF NEW YORK. 


Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cush on hand and in Bank, . . . $19,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stouks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
56,400 00 


TS cece sel. hls ee 3 eee 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 2,465 94 
8,830 43 


Premiums in eourse of collection. . 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 
$411,268 64 


$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated at. 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID,See’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
[LIFE INSURANCE ©9,, 


or 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; ha‘ 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
vilities ; and aratio of $120 Assets for every $1U0 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
[t gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuar7 
Be x eee aes } Assistant Secretaries 


The Newbury Street School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A tew Home Pupils received to be under the immediate 
care of Miss LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
For Circulars and full Information, address 
REV. HENRY C. BADGER, 


iuslon. 


$5 t $20 per day athome. Samples worjh $5 tree. 
q 0) Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
double heir money selling ‘'Dr 


AGENTS Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 


Book.” Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


Mich, 

50 Beautiful Assorted of Repp, Transparent, Damask, & 
Tinted Cards, with name, l5c. J. C. McLean, 45 

Buckingham Street, Boston, Mass, 


JAMES BERRY, 
SEXTON OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 


(Rey. H. W. Bellows, D,D., Minister,) 


RESIDENCE, 259 FOURTH AVENUE. 


All branches of Undertaking attended to promptly. 


Charges moderate, 


FOR BOYS, in Plymouth, Mass. Next (Eleventh) Schoo, 


Year will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


Tuis standard article is compound- 
ed with the greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and as 
satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its 
youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching 
and dandruff. It gives the head a 
cooling, soothing sensation of great 
comfort, and the scalp by its use 
becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores 
the capillary. glands to their normal 
vigor, preventing baldness, and mak- 
ing the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been 
found so effectual or desirable. 

A. A. Hayes, M.D., State Assayer 
of Massachusetts, says, ‘‘The con- 
stituents are pure, and carefully se- 
lected for excellent quality ; and I 
consider it the Brest PREPARATION 
for its intended purposes.” 


Price, One Dollar. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 
This elegant preparation may be 
relied on to change the color of the 
beard from gray or any other undesir- 
able shade, to brown or black, at dis- 
cretion. It is easily applied, being in 
one preparation, and quickly and ef- 
fectually produces a permanent color, 
which will neither rub nor wash off. 


Manufactured by R. P. HALL & CO., 


NASHUA, N.H. 
Gold by all Druggists, and Doslora in Medicinese 


a day at home. Agents wanted. Outtit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine’ 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 

ACADEMUES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 


$19 


866% week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
e tree. H. HALLETT & ©O,, Portland, Maine. 


a a Week to Ayents. $10 Outil bree. 
$55 a $77 P, O, VICKERY Angusta Maine, 
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Insurance Co. of New York, 


* Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . 5 ; 5 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . : : 243,402 24 
Net Surplus ; : 5 . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - $6,104,650 S2 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
OAS ANE ANIS cp cuter ccetnsavationcee:| seen $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MC AGES, BEING FIRST 
LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2.0114 3 00 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


UNIPED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2517, 625 UU 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)... ....... 29 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) — 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, as oie 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877. sis 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS....... 153,416 65 
REA MSTA TH: ... te. pines eas itt scotty tania 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OF FICE,......... 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 
CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
SAN AEOY, LET i os staples tease et ces b= a eee $212,027 24 


D{VIDENDS UNPATD,.... fy 15875 00 
Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
feats WASHBURN; Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Capital... .. chi cayee ee eeeeeeee 61,000,000 00 

GOSS SuLplUSs vee sist: eens ce .-+. 1,792,902 92 

Gross Assets.......... « vsees$2,792,902 9 
OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office, 12 & 14 Cc ourt St 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, 


The benefits to be dermved by the pablic from Tes 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous. 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themsetives of the 
protection atforded by ihe PHentix InsurANcK ComPANy 
against the destructive ravages of Frrk,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President, 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


Music Books! Music Books! 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore or the 
Mountains : 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the best 
compositions of our most distinguished Song Composers. 
Each Songis aGem. 250 pages, each of full-sheet music 
size, and wellfilled. Price $2.50in Bds.; $3.00in Cloth. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is quite equalto the very popular ‘‘ Gems of 
Straass”’ which preceded it, and,in addition to the newer 
Strauss compositions, whieh fill one-third of the volume, 
has brilliant music by Gungl, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, 
Godfrey and others, thus giving great variety. Pages full 
sheet-music size. $2.50 in Boards; $3in cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best and most 
popular Pianoforte Duets, or Four Hand Pieces. $2.50 in 
Boards: $35 in Cloth. 


Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of rice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


, H. DITSON & CO., J, E. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York Philadelphia. 


HOME * 


PRES SERVE YOUR PAPERS (VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


A New and Excellent Binder, atter the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for $1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage-paid, for ®1.50. 


TTT LLL roa MMM i 


Strap File |i 
and 
Binder, 


Patented 
an. = pis 


vant fh u 


i nat 


AHA 


This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with e flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, he- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 

I. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 

2, Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 

through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 

3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 

4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 

turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 
aT LavAYETTE Puace, New York. 


pw ARD A. SPRIN G, 


Suecesor to D. SPRING. 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insurance transferred and carefully attended to. 


Refers by permission to Messrs. 


8. G. GOULD ..... Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 
GEO. T. HOPE..... ‘“* Continental a t N.Y. 
LEONARD KIRBY “ Globe bed Btn: of 
JAS, M. HALSTED, “ American Fire ‘* s ES 
TR. St. JOHN. .2.. .** Lamar CS ve N 

A. FOSTER HIGGINS, U.S. Lloyds, be 


JOHN BE. WILLIAMS, Prest. Metropolitan Bank, el 
JOSEPH M. COOPER, “ Chatham *y 4 
WIM, PATER SOD. ie ctertepmae iat si cea Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON G. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN, 


“(4 olden’ or ‘Corman’ Millet. 


Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. 

Different trom and SUPERIOR to all other kind. of 
Millet. 


SHED, FRESH and GENUINE, 


is furnished by this market onty. Send Stamp for circu- 
lar, Address, T. H. JONES & CO., 
Nashyille, Tenn. 


EITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Epilepsy haying 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases without a failure, he 
has made up his mind to make the ingredients known to 
all sufferers free of charge Address Dr, O. PHELrs Brown, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. bb 


STAINED GLASS > 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches by Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artist, 
(Pupil of A, Welby Pugin), who received the Diploma ot 
London, 1871, and was Awarded the Medal ante Diploma 
of P hiladélphia, 1876, for the best stained glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
Berieton, Staten Island, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
fe with the best Motary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted , 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 BE. 2d St., Cincinnata. 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BRO ORL YIN: 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


| ectures and Sermons, 


BY JOIN W. CHADWICK 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 


God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St. 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of oe cents 
each and postage. — 


‘THOMAS PAINE 


THE METHOD AND VALUE OF HIS 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 
A LECTURE 


=BY- 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Price 10 cents., Post-Paid. = 


CHAS. M. GREEN, 
No. 18 JACOB STREET, 
N. Y, City. 


ATLANTIC 
|UTUALIN SURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur, 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 

A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President, 
J,H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mail matter should be sent. 


Tue Inquirer furnishes for its Unitarian readers who are 
going abroad, a list of some score of Kuropean clergymen 
and professors “]nown to be in sympathy with liberal reli- 
gious thought,” such as might be looked to to furnish aid 
and comfort to strangers in a strange land. But included in 
the list are members of the German Protestant Association, 
many of whom are Trinitarians.— Congregationalist. 


Certainly in name, but does the Trinitarianism of many 
of these men actually prevent their being in sympathy with 
many views and tendencies which would not pass muster 
as “orthodox?” It is impossible in these days to judge 
things rightly by their old labels, and, confusing as it is, the 
fact may as well be granted. 


Pror. Warrrr Smrrx, in a recent speech before the Bos- 
ton Board of Trade, on Technical Education, advocated the 
use of our public school buildings for night schools of in- 
struction in drawing, elementary science and the industrial 
arts. Among other encouraging things bearing on the fea- 
sibility of his plan, he said this good word as to the capacity 
of New Hnglanders for art education: “I have taught in 
two countries—this country and England—and I say with- 
out any hesitation, I feel perfectly free to say it—you can’t 
object to me because Iam an Englishman, for I am nota 
subject of her majesty, Queen Victoria, and you will not re- 
gard what I say as soft solder, because I am not a Yankee 
—but as a teacher, a practical man in the class-room, one 
who has drawn his knowledge from actual contact with the 
pupil in twenty or thirty years of hard work, I say that the 
capacity of these New Englanders is greater in the direction 
of art than that of any people I ever knew in my life.” 


Durine the past week the Russian army has continued its 
successful passage of the Danube, and is now slowly pushing 
its way from Sistova towards the Shipka pass of the Balkan 
mountains.. The Russians now openly declare that they do 


not intend to stop short of E Gipsioctinople itself, but that 
their occupation of the Turkish capital will be only tem- 
porary. The Turkish government has secured a loan of 
$10,000,000 from the Comptoir-d’Escompte, a French bank- 
ing association, giving as security the sacred jewels from the 
shrine of Mecca. 

In the English cabinet Lord Beaconsfield continues to 
stand alone in his advocacy of precautionary war measures, 
but does not press the acceptance of his views upon his col- 
leagues, believing that a general advance of the Russians 
south of the Danube within a few days will materially mod- 
ify the diplomatic situation. The London Times does not 
believe that the Russians will dare to lay siege to Constan- 
tinople, and thinks that the crossing of the Danube will 
prove as exhausting to Russia as it may be destructive to 
Turkey. Foreign residents in Constantinople are beginning 
to be anxious for their personal safety, panic and distress 
being naturally on the increase there since the Russian 
passage of the Danube. The Asiatic war news continues to 
be as conflicting and untrustworthy as ever. 


Pror. Youmans, in the July number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, contrasts as follows the scientist's thought of 
God with that of the average church-goer:—“ Is it,” he asks, 
“rational to expect that the man of developed intel- 
lect, whose life is spent in the all-absorbing study of 
that mighty and ever-expanding system of truth that is em- 
bodied in the method of nature, will form the same idea of 
God as the ignorant blockhead who knows and cares nothing 
for these things, who is incapable of reflection or insight, 
and who passively accepts the narrow notions upon this sub- 
ject that other people put into his head? As regards the 
Divine government of the world, two such contrasted minds 
can hardly have anything in common. ‘As a man thinketh, 
so is he;’ and as @ man is, so will he think. If he is ignorant 
and stupid, his contemplation of divine things will reflect his 
own low limitations. He will cling to a groveling anthropo- 
morphism and conceive of the Deity as a man like himself, 
only greater and more powerful, and as chiefly interested in 
the things that he is interested in. If he delights in the 
pious excitement of ‘revivals,’ he will think of the Almighty 
as the patron of camp-meetings, and as watching from on 
high with special solicitude the doings of Moody and Sankey 
n Boston. It is superfluous to say that men who look upon 
the universe as science has disclosed it cannot much sympa- 
thize with this view of the Deity and all that it implies. The 
profound student of science will rise to a more spiritualized 
and abstract ideal of the Divine nature, or will be so op- 
pressed with a consciousness of its infinity as to reverently 
refrain from all attempts to grasp and formulate and limit 
the nature of that which is ‘past finding out,’ which is 
unspeakable and unthinkable. Religious feeling may be 
awakened in both those minds; but its inspirations and its 
accompaniments will be as wide asunder as the poles.” 


WE are not acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
quarrel in the First Congregational Church at Revere, Mass., 
and have therefore no judgment worth expressing as to the 
real merits of this particular case. According to the Boston 
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Journal, of June 23, the facts seem to be as follows: The 
pastor, Rev. L. K. Washburn, ig a vadical Unitarian, one of 
those who regard “Christianity” and “ Radicalism ” as 
incompatible with each other and who use the word “ Chris- 
tian” to describe whatever seems to them “ narrow,” and 
“Radical” to describe whatever seem to them “ broad.” 
Mr. Washburn has been increasingly outspoken in the 
expression of his radicalism, to the discomfiture of those of 
his parishioners who are “conservative” in their views. 
Instead of withdrawing, separating, or in some other way 
peaceably arranging their differences, Mr. Washburn and his 
adherents attempted to force matters, to the degree of 
exeluding from the pulpit a minister engaged to conduct the 
services after his (Mr. Washburn’s) formal connection with 
the society as minister had been terminated. This conduct 
on the part of Mr. Washburn and his adherents brought the 
smouldering trouble to a definite issue, and the society 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for an 
injunction against the occupation of their meeting house by 
the respondents. The Massachusetts Supreme Court, like 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court in the Dover case, has 
decided against Mr. Washburn and his party and in favor of 
’ the petitioners. 

In our ignorance of the unpublished particulars in this 
case we shall not venture to express any judgment upon the 
action of the court. According to the statement of facts as 
given by the Journal, the finding of the court seems to us 
just, the action of the Mr. Washburn and his friends being 
illegal. 

The real question underlying this miserable quarrel is 
clearly whether the parish shall be controlled by its radical 
or by its conservative members, and the decision of this 
otherwise comparatively simple question is ageravated by 

the difficulty of determining what constitutes “ member- 
bership.” Liberals in general will take but little interest in 
this petty. quarrel, and the apparent unwisdom, not to say 
illegality, of the course pursued by Mr. Washburn and his 
friends will deprive them of the sympathy of many who 
are in general agreement with them in their radical religious 
views. 


THE POWER OF SPIRIT.* 


Dr. Furnuss’ books are pleasant reading, for they are writ- 
ten out of a full mind, with perfect simplicity of style, and an 
unaffected earnestness of spirit. The freshness of the feeling 
has the effect of originality. The thoughts are few and are 
perpetually recurring ; the theme is never varied ; the treat- 
ment never is altered ; the strain of melody falls on the ear 
with monotonous sweetness; the reader knows precisely 
what he is to expect as he turns over the pages, and notes 
the titles of the chapters ; the arguments reappear like old 
friends ; the very phrases return with a constancy as of nat- 
ural law, yet the effect is not that of tediousness. The 
writer’s emotion is so genuine and so vivid, that he gives the 
impression of a man who is full of new thoughts that crowd 
upon him too fast for expression. The intellectual vitality 
suffused with moral enthusiasm, the swiftness, depth and cer- 
tainty of the penetration into principles cause a perpetual 
and an otherwise unaccountable surprise. We feel all the 
time that the writer, if he chose to exert himself, could do 
the finest things. But an air of indolence pervades his pages 
depressing the effect of his genius, and suggesting powers 
unimproved. For this reason his volumes disappoint, this 
last one like all the rest. 


* The Power of Spirit manifested in Jesus of Nazareth. By Wm. H. Furness. J.B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


To be frank, the least interesting portion of his book—we 
say book, not books, because there is but one book with 


many titles—is that which relates to the life, mission, char- 
acter and influence of Jesus, the portion which in Dr. Fur- 
ness’ mind, alone justifies the other portions, in fact, alone 
accounts, for his writings at all. Not that what Dr. Furness 
says about Jesus is less feeling or beautiful than the rest, but 
the rest is purely ethical and sentimental, perfectly legitimate 
therefore in its place and of its kind, while this puts senti- 
ment-in the place of history and criticism, and is therefore 
illegitimate. Dr. Furness belongs to the “subjective” school 
as it is called at present, in Germany, earliest known as the 
“rationalistic,” here less flatteringly, termed the “sentimental” 
in distinction from the historical, scientific, or literary. The 
most eminent living representative of its method is Ernest 
Renan. ‘The peculiarity of this school is the assumption of 
a standard of truth by the critic, which is dependent on his 
personal feeling of what should be, what the “laws of nature + 
or the “spirit of truth,” or the “necessities of the case” re- 
quire. Mr. Renan judges Jesus according to his conception 
of the normal development of our individual under the con- 
ditions imposed by Judean life, as the period when Jesus 
lived. Furness, all aglow with moral sentiment, fashions our 
ideal image of Jesus and finds the counterpart of it, in the 
Gospels, setting up as his criterion of probability, nay, of 
certainty, his sense of the “natural.” The critical faculty is 
singularly wanting in his poetic, imaginative mind. The 
theory of Jesus, in the hands of a less gifted author, a man 
of less eloquence and fervor, would look exceedingly thin 
and fanciful. 


The “subjective” method leads to arbitrary interpreta- 


tions, to selections of material bordering on the whimsical, 
and to exaggerations of statement that amount to travesties 
of fact. 


For example: the chapter entitled “Taster” opens with 
this sentence : “The event commemmorated at Haster, the 
reappearance of Jesus alive to Mary, after his crucifixion, is 
one of the facts related in the accounts of him that have 
come down to us, which, extraordinary as it is, it is out of 
my power to doubt, simply and solely because after the clos- 
est and most searching examination that I am able to make 
of them, the four different narratives are found to ,be 
of such a character as brings with it an irresistible conviction 
of truth.” Now the plain fact is that the impossibility of 
reconciling those four accounts is at the bottom of all the 
skepticism in regard to the resurrection! They are, in the 
opinion of the best scholars, so essentially unlike that the 
persuasion of their wn-historical character is formed in nearly 
all candid minds. 


Again, on page 76, speaking of the Apostles, he says: 
“From being private, obscure persons, they became through 
their faith in Christ, men of extraordinary mark, of indomit- 
able energy, stirring the world with their speech, forming 
everywhere associations of men that gradually revolutionized 
empires, and, notwithstanding manifold sufferings, conscious 
all the while of a joy that made the prisons into which they 
were thrown, ring with their glad hymns.” That this is an 
erroneous exaggeration, any reader of church history as re- 
corded by the best men, even conservative men like Merivale, 
is able to perceive at a glance. 


Speaking elsewhere of the New Testament biographies he 
writes, pages 137-140 : “Since they have lain for ages at the 
foundation of this great and venerable Christendom, they 
justly claim the most thoughtful and candid attention.” But 
have they thus lain at the foundation of Christendom? The 
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student of church history doubts, nay, more than doubts ; 
he is certain that Christendom rests upon other pillars. 

“We are to treat these writings as if they were anony- 
mous, and had just come to light, discovered in some Eastern 
monastery.” Are we? Is nothing gained by knowing their 
place in the order of literature to which they belong? Is 
it no advantage to be able to lead them by the light 
thrown on them by contemporaneous documents and events? 
We should not say this of any other books. Why should we 
say it of these ? 

On page 147-8 he speaks of “the venerable age of these 
books, and the vast authority which they have exercised.” 
Dr. Furness forgets that more pains have been taken to pre- 
serve these writings than ever were taken in the interest of 
secular productions ; that the authority aiftached to them has 
greatly exceeded the authority they have exerted ; and that, 
in any event, criticism, however it may be piqued, cannot be 
biassed or prejudiced by antiquity or the reputation of sac- 
redness. 

In a word, Dr. Furness’ volumes are not of the kind to 
give satisfaction to studious, critical or questioning minds ; 
but to warm, impassioned minds they are refreshing and fas- 
cmating. As volumes of edification, in the best sense, they 
stand in the very front rank. His conception of human life 
and character is so noble, his enthusiasm is so pure, his faith 
in man so vigorous, his hope for society so strong, his free- 
dom from everything like cant, dogmatism, sectarian narrow- 
ness, pious fears of philosophy, science, literature so com- 
plete, his love of truth so profound and so sincere, that the 
most instructed may with profit press him to their hearts, 
while the least instructed will be comforted and strengthened 
by sitting at his feet. 0. B. F. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN MORALITY AND RE- 
LIGION. 


Ty order to establish the relations between objects it is of 
primary importance to correctly define them. 

For the sake of clearness, therefore, let us first define mo- 
rality and religion as sciences, or classes of knowledge, then 
as sentiments. 

As we discover truth we call it knowledge, this knowledge 
classified is science. 

The science of morality, or ethics, finds its source in man’s 
conception of duty. Itis formed ‘of certain palpable truths 
concerning our duty to each other, which have been built 
upon and developed into moral systems by many writers. 
These elaborations are more or less faulty as their authors 
have strayed from a clear conception of human nature which 
alone governs human duty. In order to judge of the accu- 
racy and truth of moral law it is necessary to gain a know- 
ledge of ourselves. 

The source of our knowledge of religion is man’s concep- 
tion of God. Careful and conscientious thinkers, whom we 
call scientific men, generally deny that there is any science of 
religion, because we have not as yet discovered enough of the 
nature of that great Being whom we call God to presume to 
call our ideas of him knowledge or science. Some of the 
greatest minds the world has ever known have declared a 
conception of God impossible, perhaps chiefly because the 
unworthy notions of the Deity which have been imposed 
upon the world have repelled their minds from this sphere of 
thought and in opposing error they have lost sight of truth. 

The reason why so little progress has been made toward a 
knowledge of God is—firstly, because the social and political 
organization of our race is so imperfect that the great major- 


ity of its members are obliged to devote their entire lives to 
the pursuit of the means with which to sustain them; and 
again the greater part of those who are free from this neces- 
sity suffer from the limited development of their natures 
which the fate of their predecessors has imposed upon them. 
Secondly, because the class of men to whom the study of the 
nature of God has been intrusted have been to a great extent 
either incompetent or unfaithful to their trust; finding it 
easier or more profitable to maintain the mutilated or obso- 
lete theories of other men than to apply their mind to the 
discovery of truth. 

A popular definition of sentiment is a “thought which 
springs from a feeling.” When feeling is first born it is 
nearly blind. As it matures it becomes intelligent, and this 
is what we call sentiment, this boyhood of our thoughts. 

Sentiment develops toward clear conceptions, and being 
made up of impulse and thought, its purity being determined 
by the predominance of the latter, a comprehensive defini- 
tion of it would be, that common ground where impulse and 
ideas meet. Looking more closely into the matter we find 
that our lives are lives of sentiment more or less refined; 
that the “common ground” covers our existence, for what 
thought is free from feeling, what feeling free from thought? 

The sentiment of morality is the natural impulse within us 
to conform our actions to our ideas of duty or “ conscience.” 

The moral sentiment develops as the impulse pushes the 
intelligence toward a clear conception of duty or “ universal 
order” or the “laws of God.” 

The man of science discovers this “universal order” in 
whatever direction his researches take. He who traces the 
course of the stars approaches the same order which governs 
the bee in constructing the angle of his tiny cell. He whe 
studies the nature of our race discovers the laws and divines 
the destiny to which that nature points. 

Religious sentiment is that natural desire within us to 
revere, and raise our minds to something above and better 
than ourselves, developed into an idea of God. 

How much pure religious sentiment is wasted and per- 
verted by misguided faith! Who does not know of more 
than one pure soul crushed under some monstrous definition 
of its God? 

The relations between religion and morality are similar to 
those existing between the flower and the plant. Instudying 
the works of God, whether it be in man or in the universe 
which surrounds him, we discover those eternal laws, that 
perfect order which leads us to the source of power, wisdom 
and love. Rs, fs “Ps 


RUDOLPH HERRMANN LOTZE. 


Tuosr of our readers who have taste and time for philo- 
sophical studies, or who wish merely to keep themselves 
acquainted with the progress of philosophical thought abroad, 
will appreciate our motive in presenting to them in thisnum- 
ber of Tur Inqumer an admirable translation by Rey. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass., of the Introduction to 
Hermann Lotze’s great work, in three volumes, entitled 
“ Mikrokosmus.” 

Both American and English students who cannot read 
the original German will be glad to learn that so exact, in- 
telligent and thoroughly competent a scholar as Mr. Pea- 
body is now engaged in the translation of the complete 
work. We do not know how soon the publication of the first 
volume may be looked for, but we feel sure that its appear- 
ance will be most heartily welcomed by all those who know 
anything of the high estimation in which Lotze is held 
abroad. 
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In this connection it seems worth while to reprint from 
the February and March numbers of the Unitarian Review 
the following biographical portions of Rev. James T. Bix- 
by’s interesting articles on Lotze : 


TsErE is no philosophical teacher in Germany who by gen- 
eral consent would be rated higher than Hermann Lotze. 
“Totze’s influence,” as Prof. Lindsay has said, “has made 
itself felt most deeply and spread most widely,—so widely 
that I doubt if there is any German thinker under forty 
years of age on whom the Gottingen professor has not set his 
intellectual stamp. Nor is his influence confined to Ger- 
many. Itis equally great in Holland ; it is manifesting it- 
self in France. Lotze is already well-known in England ; 
and here in Scotland all our students who read German are 
fascinated by his Mikrokosmus.” It is to be hoped that 
America will not long remain a stranger to him. . 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze was born on the 21st of May, 
1817, in Bautzen, the ancient capital of the province of the 
same name in Saxony. His earlier studies were pursued at 
the gymnasia of Zittau, the second city of the same province. 
The son of a physician, he bad formed at an early age a taste 
for the natural sciences. Accordingly, as soon as prepared, 
he went to Leipsic to pursue as specialties the studies of 
medicine and philosophy. With such success did he address 
himself to his work, that five years after, in 1839, he had al- 
ready won a double doctorate, and entered upon academical 
instruction as privat docent at once in the faculty of medicine 
and philosophy. It was during the five years which he was 
connected with the Leipsic faculty that he sketched out the 
principles of his system of thought, and gathered materials 
for his subsequeut numerous works. 

The first work of Lotze, published while he was still a pri- 
vat docent, was a work entitled Metaphysik. In the following 
year he won general attention by his treatise upon pathology 
and therapeutics considered as mechanical sciences (Allge- 
meine Pathologie und Therapie als Mechanische Naturwissen- 
schaften). This brought him the appointment of professor 
extraordinarius at Leipsic. In the following year he pub- 
lished a Logic, and in 1844 was invited to occupy at Gottin- 
gen the regular Professorship of Philosophy, the chair which 
three years before the death of Herbart had left vacant. 
This call was accepted, and since then, though he has had 
many brilliant offers from other universities—Tubingen, 
Leipsic, Berlin, he has remained ever since with the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Augusta. Since his appointment to Géttin- 
gen, Lotze has given several books to the world. In 1846 
he published Ueber den Begriff der Schonheit, or “The Idea 
of Beauty.” In 1848, Ueber die Bedingungen der Kunstschon- 
heit, or “ The Conditions of Artistic Beauty.” His “ Physiol- 
ogy of the Body” (Allgemeine Physiologie des Korperlichen 
Lebens) appeared in 1851, and in the following year his 
“Physiology of the Soul” (Die Medicinische Psychologie oder 
Physiologie der Seele). ‘These two works were intended to 
show the assistance which medical and philosophical studies 
may and ought to lend to eachother. Lotze’s greatest work, 
however, and that by which he is best known and will be 
longest remembered, is the Jhkrokosmus, Ideen zur Natur- 
geschichte und Geschichte der Ménschheit. This is a treatise 
upon anthropology in which he presents his most mature 
conviction upon the whole circle of knotty philosophical and 
scientific problems which centre in the nature of humanity 
and its relations to whatever is below or above it. This great 
work, whose three volumes appeared at considerable inter- 
vals, was completed in 1864, but has since been republished 
twice- 


works into a complete System of Philosophy. 
ume, devoted to Logic, is all that has appeared as yet. 


In his latter years Lotze has written a History of German 
Asthetics ; and, finally, engaged in working over his earlier 
The first vol- 


It will be readily seen from this brief resume of Lotze’s 


work, how active his intellect is and how diligent his indus- 
try. Only an amazing capacity for research, fertility and 
readiness of thought and assiduity of exertion, could have 
put forth so many works on such profound and difficult sub- 
jects. But the quality of the work, if we may believe the tes- 


timony of the best judges, is equal to the quantity. Lotze 
always comes to his subject with abundant store of informa- 


tion. Whatever data bear upon his subject, whatever opin- 
ions are worth attending to, he shows an acquaintance with; 


and he deals with them all in the broadest spirit. His tone 


is singularly calm and judicial ; his statements most anxious- 


ly guarded ; his cautious discretion holds him back from all 
hasty generalizations. So careful is he against sweeping and 
rash conclusions, that not unfrequently, after the most intelli- 
gent discussion of grave problems, he seems to leave them with- 
out putting forth as his own any positive decision. From 
this absence of dogmatic statement his position has’ often 
been misunderstood. Empiricists and materialists have mis- 
takenly claimed him of their party ; and again, the idealists, 
with similar lack of right, have declared that he belonged to 
their school. It is to this same reserve and balance, doubt- 
less, that it is due, that with all his great talents he has never 
founded any school. The master who would gather ardent 
disciples around him, must, as a general rule, proclaim such 
pronounced and unqualified doctrines as will require no 
broad grasp of intellect to embrace. 

But if Lotze is not one to supply others with ready-made 
beliefs and save them from the necessity of personal decision, 
he is the one above all others to make men think. His work 
is distinguished by its suggestiveness, its fresh thoughtful- 
ness stimulating all the powers of the reader. His subtle 
discriminations sharpen the intellect, and his profundity of 
thought stirs the deepest waters of the reason. Truth sim- 
ply for truth’s sake is sacred to him and holds his profound- 
est reverence. He has no sympathy, he says distinctly m 
the Introduction to the Mikrokosmus, with those who, to 
retain the beliefs dear to their heart, would reject the author- 
ity of truth. And this devotion to truth, more than the 
adoption of his own conclusions, is what he desires in others. 


** * 7K ak * k *x - 


Those who read for amusement, those who desire eloquent 
periods and beautiful figures of speech, I do not urge to 
make his acquaintance. Nor hardly to those who like to 
see a controversialist demolish opposing systems, who wish 
to provide themselves with a ready-made, easily-stated sys- 
tem, who wish to find a thick and thin champion of their 
favorite ideas, a great name that can ever be waved as a 
banner of authority to overshadow opponents,—not even to 
those can I entirely recommend him. But to those who 
would gain, by contact with a master intellect, new energy 
and wisdom for their own minds ; to those who are earnestly 
seeking for truth, no matter what it is; to those who feel the 
need of help in the perplexing work of building up a coher- 
ent, just, profound, and well-balanced system of thought, i? 
know no author that I should prefer them to seek rather 
than Hermann Lotze. 


Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, of Chicago, has arranged to spend his vacation 
preaching for the Universalist Church at Aurora, Il. This ehureh, form- 
erly incharge of Rev. Dr. Forester, is one of the most important of the Uni- 


| versalist churches of Tlinois, and has been for some time without a pastor 
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INTRODUCTION TO LOTZE’S “MIKROKOSMUS.” 


TRANSLATED BY FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


Berween the spiritual needs and the scientific results of 
humanity there is an old and never adjusted conflict. To 
give up those high dreams of the heart which would find in 
the relations of the universe another and a fairer method 
than the unbiassed look of observation can see in them— 
this renunciation has been at all times called for as the be- 
ginning of any penetration whatever. And it is certain that 
what we so gladly oppose to common discernment as a higher 
view of things is usually no more than a longine anticipa- 
tion, well aware of the limits which it would escape, but 
little conscious of the end which it would reach. 

For while it is from the best part of our nature that those 
views proceed, it is from the most various influences that 
they receive their more definite coloring, They are nour- 
ished by many a doubt concerning the destiny of life, and 
many a meditation on the contents of an always limited cir- 
cle of experience ; they cannot deny either the influences of 
inherited training or of the temporary tendencies of their age, 
nor are they ever independent of that natural change of dis- 
position,—one in youth, another after the increase of various 
experiences. We cannot seriously hope that so indistinct 
and restless a spiritual agitation will show the relations of 
things more accurately than the cautious investigation with 
which scientific thought is employed. IJfthen we do not in- 
deed dare to bid the human heart repress its longing ques- 
tionings, none the less must it await their answer as an add- 
ed ripening fruit of knowledge which springs, not from those 
questionings, but from a less passionate and therefore a less 
obscure source. 

But the increasing confidence of science, which, after cen- 
turies of doubt, sees one and another class of phenomena 
included under positive laws, threatens to change this true 
relation between feeling and knowledge for a new and false 
relation, It is thought not enough to avoid at the outset of 
investigation those pressing questions with which our desires, 
dreams and hopes are ready to perplex the beginning of the 
work; the duty is even denied of turning back to them at all 
in the course of the inquiry. As a pure service of truth, for 
truth’s sake, Science, it is said, should take no thought 
whether it is to satisfy or to wound the selfish wishes of the 
heart. And in this attitude the human heart turns from des- 
* pondency to scorn. When it has once tasted the pride of 

unrestrained and reckless investigation it surrenders itself to 
that false and sickly sense of heroism which boasts in re- 
nouncing that which it ought never to have renounced, and, 
with measureless. confidence in premises by no means beyond 
dispute, guages the truth of its new conception according to 
the malignity with which it insults all respect for the spiritual 
life as an unimpeachable fact and ‘as beyond the field of 
Science. 

This Deifying of Truth appears to me neither just as an in- 
dependent estimation of its worth, nor of advantage for that 
end of a creative conviction which it is for science constantly 
to seek. 

_ Were it possible for human investigation only to reach 
the point where it could represent in intelligence the condi- 
tion of the outward world, what would all its trouble be 
worth, ending as it would with barren repetition, only repre- 
senting in the mind what was already present out of it? 
What sense would there be in this empty sport of reflection, 
what obligation for the thinking spirit to be a mirror of that 
which does not think, were it not that everywhere the dis- 
covery of the True is at the same time the creation of a Good, 


whose worth justifies the trouble of its winning? Individu- 
als, entangled in that division of intellectual labors which 
the increasing compass of science inevitably compels, may 
well for the moment forget the connection of their narrow 
business with the great ends of human life ; it may well seem 
to them as though the claims of knowledge for its own sake 
made-an intelligible and a worthy end of human endeavor. 
But in fact the force of all their efforts only amount to this,— 
that, taken along with the work of countless others, they 


may outline such a picture of the Universe as can interpret to 


us what there is for us to reverence as the true meaning of 
existence, what there is for us to do and what there.is for us 
to hope. Meantime, that stern impartiality of inquiry which, 
with no reference to these questions, works on toward the 
up-building of knowledge, is only a wise self-restraint, which 
looks for a late but a complete answer to such problems from 
the united results of investigation and prefers this to the 
premature and partial interpretation with which subordi- 
nate and incidental standpoints insufficiently satisfy our long- 
ing. As to the restless questions, therefore, which one by 
one the pressure of life calls forth, Science may for the mo- 
ment withhold an answer. She may point us to the progress 
of inquiry which will make away with many a difficulty and 
which may escape the new perplexitiesin which isolated answers 
of pressing doubts invariably tend to involve us. But as for 
the whole truth, we must not regard it as having any splen- 
dor of itself, and out of all relation with those spiritual ac- 
tivities from which, in fact, the first impulse to its discovery 
always proceeds. On the contrary, whenever any revolution 
of Science has displaced old conceptions, the new form of 
theory has had to justify itself through the endurance or the 
increase of power which it can insure to the imperative de- 
mands of our spiritual life, 

The special aims of Science should determine it no less to 
seek such an agreement. For what possible existence could 
Science have except through the conviction of those who are 
penetrated by her truth. She cannot, however, bring about 
this conviction if she forgets that every department of in- 
quiry, every realm of the spiritual and the natural world, long 
before any beginning of a systematic investigation, has been 
invaded and possessed by our hopes, presentiments and 
wishes. Everywhere she comes too late to find a wholly im- 
partial receptivity ; everywhere she finds on the contrary al- 
ready established that philosophy of the Universe which the 
heart makes, and which with all the weight it gets from its 
origin in the most living spiritual longing, will check and 
hang upon the course of scientific proofs. And even where 
a reluctant conviction is in details extorted, it is just as easily 
baffled in its full force by the recollection that even the 
weight of those first principles through whose consequences 
Science proposes to overcome us, rests at the last on an im- 
mediate faith in their truth. The same faith—one may be- 
lieve—and a much more justifiable one, should hold fast 
that theory whose harmony with the voice of our desires 
seems to strengthen its truth. And so all science is set aside 
as a labyrinth in which knowledge, divorced from its relation 
with the full spiritual life, has been entangled in a way that 
needs no further explanation. 

We cannot hold this visionary faith in the spiritual world 
without at every step of practical life using the advantages of 
Science and tacitly recognizing thereby its truth; we can jusi 
as little live for Science without perceiving the joy and the 
burden of existence, and feeling ourselves encompassed on 
every side by a universal order of another kind, and of which 
Science gives but scanty illustrations. What refuge ties closer 
than to divide oneself into two worlds, to try to belong to 
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both without uniting them;—in Science to follow the princi- 
ples of knowledge to their most extreme results, but in life 
to let oneself be carried on by the inherited customs of faith 
and conduct, in a wholly different direction ? 

That this discord in convictions should often be the only 
end found is by no means strange; that it should even be 
recommended as the true conception of our relation to the 
world is much more to be lamented. The imperfection of 
human knowledge may well force us at the end of all our 
pains to the confession that the results of knowledge and of 
faith do not unite into an unbroken structure ; but we never 
can observe with indifference how knowledge throngh its 
contradictions saps the foundations of faith, or how faith 
calmly refuses in its wholeness what science zealously and 
piece by piece has framed. Again and again, on the con- 
trary, must we renew the express undertaking to insure to 
both their rights and to show how plainly open to solution 
the contradiction is in which they seem so inextricably in- 
volved. 

The arrogance of philosophical investigation and the cease- 
less advances of natural science have sought from their dif- 
ferent sides to overthrow that conception of the Universe in 
which the human heart found the satisfaction of its longing, 
But, as to the disturbances which the attacks of philosophy 
created, our age has subdued them in the most effective way 
—through the complete indifference with which it turns 
away from the hardly noticed efforts of speculative thought— 
while it has been less easy for it to refuse the far more press- 
ing persuasiveness of natural Science, whose assertions are 
every moment ratified by the experiences of daily life. This 
excessive influence, which the truly enormous development 
of scientific knowledge brings to bear on all the efforts of 
our Century, inevitably calls out a correspondingly increasing 
opposition against the infringements which are expected from 
it on the highest points of human culture. And so the old 
antagonists rise again for conflict ; on the one side the ob- 
servation of the world of the senses, with its daily increasing 
wealth of definite knowledge, and with the persuasiveness of 
observable facts ; on the other side the hints of the super- 
sensuous, hardly sure of their own real contents, hardly ap- 
proachable by any proof, but through a constantly recurring 
consciousness of their necessary truth still less approachable 
by any denial. That the conflict between these two antagon- 
ists is a needless pain which we inflict on ourselves by too soon 
breaking off our investigations—this is the conviction which 
we hope to establish. 

It is certainly with injustice that natural Science turns 
wholly away from the sphere of «esthetic and religious 
thought, which we are fond of contrasting with it as a higher 
view of things. The fear is groundless which it feels of see- 
ing its sharply-defined conceptions and its solid methods 
disordered by the acceptance of elements which seem at 
once incapable of calculation and inevitably imparting their 
indefiniteness and mistiness to all that comes in contact with 
them. It forgets that its own first principles, our notions of 
forces and natural laws, are by no means the final weaving 
of the threads which are interlaced in all that is real. We 
must confess that they, too, lead back, for him who watches 
them closely, into that same realm of the supersensuous whose 
limits we wish to define. 

But no less unfounded is that opposition which from the 
other side checks the acknowledgment of the conception of 
nature as mechanism, that uneasy fear of seeing all life, 
freedom and poetry vanish out of the world before its in- 
ferences. How often already has this fear been expressed, 
and how often has the unceasing advance of discoveries re- 


vealed new sources of poetry when it has had to close up the 
old! That sense of solitude in which an isolated tribe, ig- 
norant of the vastness of humanity beyond their own borders, 
could believe themselves the whole race and every hill and 
fountain of their land in the fostering care of a Deity; that 
was everywhere lost in the advance of geographical know- 
ledge which accompanied increase of communication. But 
this enlarged outlook, instead of narrowing, only changed 
and heightened the poetry and fascination of the Universe. 
The discoveries of Astronomy revolutionized the conception 
both of the heavens and the earth; they reduced that which 
had been the visible abode of the Gods to an infinite atmos- 
phere, in which fancy knew no longer where to find any home 
for the supersensuous; they transformed the earth, which had 
seemed the only abode of life and history, into one of the 
tiniest parts of the limitless Universe. And step by step this 
overthrow of long-wonted views moved on in wider course. 
Instead-of a fixed centre, the world became a poor moving 
planet, circling round a sun which hitherto seemed to exist 
only for the world’s ornament and service; even the music of 
the spheres was hushed; and at last we have all grown re- 
conciled to the fact that a silent, law-obeying circuit of 
countless heavenly bodies makes up the embracing Universe 
in which, with all our hopes, desires and effort, we dwell. 

And who would deny that this transformation in theories 
of the Universe has worked most significantly in the course 
of history toward changing the imagination of mankind? It 
was one thing to live on the earth’s disk when the visible 
summits of Olympus and, not far away, the approaches to 
the underworld, held within the familiar limits of an outward 
home all the highest and deepest mysteries of creation; it is 
quite another to live on the rolling ball, which seems to have 
neither within it, nor yet around it in the empty infinitude 
of the atmosphere any place for that hidden Life, through 
dreams of which alone it is that human life grows fruitful 
and unfolds its noblest blossoms. The earlier age, tracing 
the thread of a sacred tradition, could lead back the con-.— 
fusion of the nations which now fills the gay mart of life into 
the still seclusion of a paradise, within whose shadows the 
various races of humanity returned to the uniting conscious- 
ness of a common origin; the discovery of new parts of the 
earth shattered this faith also; other nations came under ob- 
servation with no knowledge of the old myths, and the com- 
mon home of humanity was moved far back beyond the larg- 
est limits of historical recollection. Finally, the rigid surface 
of the planet itself, which human beings fancied they had 
inhabited since the day of its origin, opened its close-shut 
lips and told of the measureless periods of its existence in 
which this human life with its boldness and its timidity had 
not begun, and when creative and self-sufficient nature saw 
countless kinds of life in their turn born and die. 


Thus are fallen away all those pleasant limits within whose 
fair security our existence lay enclosed; the outlook round 
us has grown free, calm and unbounded. Butall this broad- 
ening of our knowledge has neither driven the poetry out 
of the universe nor affected our religious convictions, except 
to strengthen them; it has but forced us to find once more, 
with greater spiritual effort and in a spiritual Universe, that 
which was lost to the close observation of our senses. When 
much-loved opinions have had to be sacrificed for the advance 
of Science, the peace our hearts found in them has always 
grown again possible under new and different forms. Iney- 
itably, in the history of the human race as in the advancing 
life of an individual, there comes a change in the definite 
outlines of the picture in which the contents of its highest 
and imperishable anticipations are expressed. In vain is 
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every effort to oppose the clear knowledge of Science and to 
try to hold fast to a theory while all the time the secret con- 
sciousness pursues us that it is but a frail dream; equally ill- 
- advised, however, is the despair which surrenders what, in 
spite of all change in its forms, must still be the immovable 
goal of human culture. Let us rather confess that this 
higher conception of things, which at one time we glory in 
and at another feel to be wholly insufficient, is indeed, in its 
blind desire, conscious of the true path; and that every 
heeded remonstrance of Science is but the removal of one of 


those misleading lights which our successive standpoints and | 


our various experiences throw on the one fixed point of all 
our longing. ; 

That expulsion of the Gods from their special homes in 
nature; that overthrow of mythology which the earlier cos- 
mographical discoveries have completed beyond restoration, 
we may regard as a forgotten pain; and no further effort will 
follow that last lament which poured itself out in Schiller’s 
“Gods of Greece,” to restore in opposition to scientific doc- 
trine that by-gone faith. Great revolutions in religious 
views have supplanted this loss and long ago have supplied 
abundant recompense. But as the increasing perspective of 
Astronomy has shown the great theatre of human life to be 
no longer absolutely one with the abode of Divinity, so now 
the farther pressure of scientific mechanism threatens the 
smaller world also, the Mikrocosm of human life, with alike dis- 
solution. I notice only in passing the increase and spread of 
materialistic conceptions and their effort to deduce all spirit- 
ual life from the blind working of the mechanism of matter. 
Broad and confidently as the stream of these views flows on, 
its source lies by no means in assumptions that are either 
necessary or that follow inevitably from the spirit of the 
study of nature as mechanism. .But within the limits also 
where this study with better right proceeds, the decompos- 
ing and destructive force of such investigation is visible 
enough, and it begins to question that penetrating unity of 
the body with the soul on which all beauty of life and form, 
all meaning and worth in their relation to the outward world, 
has seemed to depend. The attacks of physiological science 
have been directed against the truth of the knowledge of the 
senses; against the free spontaneity of motion; against the 
creative, self-produced development of bodily existence, and 
has thus brought into question all those characteristics in 
which unrestrained feeling believes that the very core of all 
the poetry of life is held. It cannot therefore seem strange 
that here the heart’s ideal sets itself with firmness and as a 
higher view of things, to counteract the persuasive demon- 
strations of the mechanical theory; while it grows all the 
more essential to attempt to show the harmlessness of this 
theory :—how, where it forces us to sacrifice views which seem 
like a part of our very life it still makes possible through 
that which it restores the peace we had seemed to lose. 


And the more I have exerted myself to gain an entrance 
for the thought of Nature as mechanism into the sphere of 
organic life, where it has seemed to advance more timidly 
than the nature of the case demanded, all the more am I now 
impelled to emphasize the other side also, which through all 
those efforts has been very near my heart. I cannot hope 
to meet with a very favorable anticipation of the result of 
this attempt; for where earlier statements of the case have 
met with any degree of approval they have owed it to the 
ease with which what was meant in every case for a mediat- 
ing view could be applied to the defence of one of those ex- 
treme and partial views which it purposed to avoid. And 
yet in some such mediation alone lies the true life of Science; 
not, indeed through our making unconnected concessions, 


first to one and then to the other view, but through our 
proving how absolutely universal is the spread of mechanism in 
Natwre, and at the same time how completely subordinate in sig- 
nificance is the mission which it has to fulfil. 

It is not the all-embracing Kosmos of the Universe which, 
after the pattern given to our people, and even from the lim- 
ited standpoint of the problem just proposed, we should 
dare once more to describe. But the more the details of 
that universal picture press upon our common conscious- 
ness, so much the more actively do they drive us back upon 
ourselves, and rouse us once more to ask what signifi- 
cance there is for a human being and for the human 
race, appearing as they do with immutable phenom- 
ena, and in the changeful course of their history in the midst 
of that universal Nature to whose influences the results of 
modern Science show us more than ever subject. In seek- 
ing to collect our reflections on this point—reflections which 
are not bounded by the limits of any School, but which for 
every thoughtful mind press into all parts of life—we do but 
renew, under the change of outlook at which we have now 
arrived, the undertaking which in Herder’s “Thoughts on 
the History of Humanity” was brilliantly begun. 
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Tar Woman-HateR. By Charles Reade. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1877. 

One is fairly launched on the current of this story, which has all 
the interest which Reade knows so well how to excite, before the 
purpose of it is in any way revealed, and it is rather surprising to 
one who has not been already apprised of the fact to find that it is 
an essay in behalf of the study and practice of medicine by woman. 
The author appears fully in earnest on his theme and manages to 
throw plenty of frank scorn upon the medical ‘ trades-unionism,” 
which has stood in the way of the acquirement and use of medical 
knowledge in England by the sex, which in some respects is pecu- 
liarly fitted by nature for its application. Itisa pity that in tak- 
ing for his heroine an American girl, somewhat Amazonian in style, 
yet nevertheless sufficiently attractive, he has thought it necessary 
to mark her nationality by certain phrases of frequent occurrence, 
such as ‘‘T reckon,” etc., which in this country are not considered 
a necessary part of the vocabulary of a young lady of culture and 
refinement. 

Thero is a degree of coarseness in all that Mr. Reade writes, and 
it is not wanting here. Of his male characters Vizard, a wealthy 
English squire, is good, but Lord Uxmoor is decidedly the most 
gentlemanly of the lot, while Joe Ashmead, theatrical agent, is 
perhaps the most interesting. The female characters afford con- 
siderable variety, but are hardly of the first quality. Ina Klosking, 
the opera-singer, who conquers the woman-hater (a most innocent: 
and mild woman-hater) impresses the reader at first as rather a 
weak specimen, but develops into something better, and blooms 
eut into overwhelming importance as compared with foolish Zoe 
Vizard with whom she is contrasted. La Klosking and Miss Rhoda 
Gale, doetress, divide between them the honors of the sex. 

The story opens in Hamburg, in the time when Hamburg had in 
its Kursaal an attraction of peculiar power, and then shifts to Eng- 
land where the reader is introduced into sumptuous quarters, such 
as most Americans are unfamiliar with. Manyhave read it already 
in the columns of Blackwood and Harper's Magazine. Those who 
have not will find it interesting enough to while away many rainy 
hours. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM: THE BIBLE AND THE KORAN. Four 
Lectures by Rev, W. R. Stephens. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1877. 


From Advent lectures delivered last year at the Cathedral 
Church, Chichester, England, and published doubtless because of 


the general interest in the Eastern Question and all matters relat- 
ing thereto at the present time, rather than because of any special 
interest or merit in these particular lectures. They are well 
enough in their way, if you except the important fact that the rey- 
erend gentleman writes as a Christian in the sense of being a mem- 
ber of a peculiar people upon a totally different plane from any 
other, and is therefore at a disadvantage as compared with one 
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who accepts all religions as forms of development of one control- 
ling series ofideas. For his position his attitude may be called a 
generous one, but he cannot be said to have produced a new meas- 
ure of value of sufficient importance to warrant any general con- 
sideration. 

FLETCHER Prize Essay. By Rey. William Faris. 1877. Prize 
essays are doubtless of use to the writer, but not often very valu- 
able to the reader, and this seems no exception to the rule. It is 
addressed only to Trinitarians—to those who already agree with 
the writer, and is practical, not controversial, in character, contain- 
ing good advice on the usual topics, with nothing new in matter or 
foreible in manner. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Jupy ATuantic. Mr. Howells contributes one of his inimitable 
sketches, it being a bit of foreign travel, under the title, ‘‘ At the 
Sign of the Savage.” Mr. Aldrich, who has been very successful in 
his short stories, begins one which, judging from its leisurely open- 
ing, promises to run for some time. He ealls it the ‘‘Queen of 
Sheba,” for no reason as yet appears. Rose Terry Cooke is the 
third story-teller of the number. Among the paragraphs in the 
<< Contributors’ Club” is one giving a curious parallel to the boat 
scene in Daniel Deronda, from Paul Heyse’s novel, ‘‘ Die Einsa- 
men.” W. J. Stillman has a pleasantly-written sketch of camp 
life, with observations upon art and wooderaft. Mr. Knight con- 
tinues his deseription of curious musical instruments at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, and James A. Garfield reviews briefly ‘‘A Cen- 
tury of Congress.” Lowell, Cranch, Fawcett and Annie R. Annan 
are the poets of the number, the first-named contributing a sonnet, 
which is not as smooth or satisfactory as to completeness as his 
best work, 

HARPER’S FoR Juuy. We rarely have to commend this oldest of 
the great monthlies for extraordinary interest, for the reason that 
its ordinary course is so uniform and upon so high a level. The 
illustrated article of greatest interest in the present number is upon 
Westminster Abbey, a theme necessarily attractive, at least to all 
English speaking people, and at the present time especially so as 
the shrine from which the influence of English religious liber- 
alism radiates through the bold words of Dean Stanley. Here the 
archaeological interest is satisfied. For natural scenery we have a 
paper on the ‘ Northern Islands,” Shetland and the Orkneys. 
Among them we find ourselves almost upon William Black’s own 
ground, and feel entitled to look for some relative of the Princess 
Sheila. A reviving interest in archery, which we have long waited 
for, is shown in an article upon ‘Hunting with the Long-Bow,” 
but we thing it would not have been amiss to have excluded the 
cut exhibiting the impaled birdies: the rest are much more satis- 
factory. ‘The Woman Hater” is ended at last; we have com- 
mented on this novel: elsewhere: ‘‘Erema,” still continues. The 
excellent work of the Children’s Aid Society, the Children’s Home 
at Bath, is illustrated in a brief article. Of the poems, Bret 
Harte’s ‘Ona Naughty Little Boy, Sleeping,” has been criticized, 
and fairly, for its suggestiveness of ‘‘The Toys” which we repub- 
lished some months ago. If the work had been done better we 
should not complain of a likeness, hut dilutions are not always to 
be preferred and in this case certainly not. 


PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, JuLY. Mr. Spencer's second paper 
“On the Evolution of the Family” occupies the post of honor as 
it should. He takes occasion therein to pay his respects to the 
Oneida barbarism in doubtful terms. Dr. Von Pettenkofor is rep- 
resented by an illustrated paper ‘‘On Ground-air in its Hygienic 
Relations,” by ground-air being meant the air which is present 
between the particles of the soil. An article on ‘‘ Atmospheric 
Pressure and Life,” by Dr. Paul Bert, will repay reading, Dr. G. 
J. Fisher contributes an historical sketch of the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, Professor Schneider treats of ‘‘ The Tides,” 
takes exception to some of Professor Bonamy Price’s views, as 
stated in his recently published interesting article entitled, ‘‘ Oue 
per cent.”” Dr. Dupuy treats of ‘‘ Heredity in Nervous Diseases,”’ 
Professor Brame of the ‘‘ Zodiacal Light,” and Professor Prescott 
of the ‘‘Material Sources of Life.” A portrait of Dr. Balfour 
Stewart shows a prepossessing countenance. 

THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, No. 9, maintains the reputation won by 
its predecessors as a valuable medium of communication between the 
members of a hard working craft. The titles of the more important 
articles will show its pertinence: ‘‘ How to Start Libraries in Small 
Towns, IV,,” by A. M. Per “leton; ‘‘ A Model Accession Catalogue,” 
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by Melvil Dewey; Reports in relation to the Work of the American 
Library Association, and the English Conference; ‘‘ Defacing 
Books;” ‘‘The Co-operative Cataloguing Report,” etc. The latter 
subject is of peculiar importance, and it is pleasant to know that 
it is under earnest consideration. ‘I'he review for the month is of 
Mr. S. P. Noyes’ Catalogue of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library, of 
which about four hundred pages have recently been published. Mr. 
Noyes’ extremely careful and discriminating work is receiving de- 
served recognition from many competent critics. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 
From J, R. Osgood §& Co., Boston. 
Tux PuysicAL Basis or Minp. With Illustrations. Being the Second Series of ‘* Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind.’? By George Henry Lewes. 
Tom BAILEY’s ADVENTURES, OR THE SToRY OF A BAD Boy. 
lustrated. 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE. 
Larcom. 
MopERN GREECE. By George M. Towle. With Map. 
Four yolumes of the ‘t Vest-Pocket Series:” 
Essay oN Man, Alexander Pope. 
OxivER CromwELL, Thomas Carlyle. 
Spring. James Thomson. 
THacKERAY. John Brown, M.D. 
; MAGAZINES, &c. 
PoruLar SCIENCE MontHLy. Supplement. No. JII. 25cts. 
Nortu AMERICAN Review. July-August. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL REvIEW. July-August. 
BANKERS’ MAGazInE. July. 
Ammrican Naruraust. July. 
Littr.y’s Living AGE. 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. I1- 


In Poetry. A companion to Roadside Poems. Edited by Lucy 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


EB. C. STEDMAN ON HAWTHORNE. 


E. GC. Srepman took Hawthorne for the theme of his Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at Harvard last week, and characterized him 
with a fine sympathy of appreciation to be expected from the 
author of “The Blameless Prince,’—for, altogether different 
though his mode and power are, Mr. Stedman showed in 
that narrative (and has done so in other of his verses), the 
sensibility to the impressiveness of psychological contradic- 
tions which Hawthorne always had, and the “ Blameless 
Prince” is a story which Hawthorne could have made some- 
thing wonderful out of. Mr. Stedman, after invoking in the 
old way the “sweet harp of Eastern song,” alludes to Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne as “the minstrel” and “the mage,” 
and then calls the novelist “the one New Englander !”— 


What should the master be 
Who to the world New England’s self must render, 
Her best interpreter, her very own ? 
How spake the brooding mother, strong and tender, 
Back-looking through her youth betwixt the moan 
Of forests and the murmur of the sea? 
“Thou, too,’ she said, “ must first be set aside 
To keep my ancient vigil for a space,— 
Taught by repression, by the combatting 
With thine own pride of pride, 
An unknown watcher in a lonely place 
With none on whom thine utterance to fling.” 


But first of all she fed 
Her heart’s own favorite upon the store 
Of precious things she treasures in her woods, 
Of charm and story in her valleys spread, 
For him her whispering winds and brooks that pour 
Made ceaseless music in the solitudes ; 
The manifold bright surges of her deep 
Gaye him their light. Within her voice’s call 
She lured him on, by roadways overhung 
With elms, that he might keep 
_ Remembrance of her legends as they fall 
Her shaded walks and gabled roofs among. 


Within the mists she drew, 
Anon, his silent-footstérs, as her own 
Were led of old, until he came to be 
An eremite, whose life the desert knew, 
And gained companionship in dreams alone. 
The world, it seemed, had naught for such as he,— 
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For one who, in his heart’s deep wilderness 
Shrunk darkling and, whatever wind might blow, 
Found no quick use for potent hands and fain, 
No chance that might express 
To human-kind the thoughts which moved him so 
—O, deem not those long years were quite in vain! 


For this was the brave soul 
Which, touched with fire, dwells not on whatsoever 
Its outer senses hold in their intent, 
But, sleepless even in sleep, must gather toll 
Of dreams which pass like barks upon the river 
And make each vision beauty’s instrument ; 
That from its own love Love’s delight can tell, 
And from its own grief guess the shrouded Sorrow ; 
From its own jpyousness of Joy can sing; 
That can predict so well 
From its own dawn the luster of to-morrow, 
The whole flight from the flutter of the wing. 


And his the gift which sees 
A revelation and a tropic sign 
In the lone passion-flower, and can discover 
The likeness of the far Antipodes, 
Though but a leaf is stranded from the brine; 
His the fine spirit which is so true a lover 
Of soyran art, that all the becks of life 
Allure it not until the work be wrought, 
Nay, though the shout and smoke of combat rose, 
He through the changeful strife, 
Eternal loveliness more closely sought, 
And beauty’s changeless law and sure repose. 


Was it not well that one— 
One, if no more—should meditate aloof, 
Though not for naught the time’s heroic quarrel, 
For what men rush to do and what is done. 
He little knew to join the web and woof 
Whereof slow Progress weaves her rich apparel, 
But toward the Past half-longing turned his head, 
His deft hand dallied with its common share 
Of human toil, nor sought new loads to lift, 
But held itself, instead, 
All conseerate to uses that make fair 
By right divine of his mysterious gift. 


How should the world discern 
The artist’s self, save through the fine creation 
Of his rare moment? How, but from his song, 
The unfettered spirit of the minstrel learn? 
Yet on this one the stars had set the station 
Which to the chief romancer should belong: 
Child of the Beautiful! whose regnant brow 
She made her canopy, and from his eyes 
Looked outward with a steadfast purple gleam. 
Who saw him marveled how 
The soul of that impassioned ray could lie 
So calm beyond—unspoken all its dream, 


Passing in review the stern or picturesque characters and 
scenes which Hawthorne made to live, again Mr. Stedman 
resumes analysis :— 

Two natures in him strove 
Like day with night, his sunshine and his gloom. 
To him the stern forefathers’ creed descended, 
The weight of some inexorable Jove 
Prejudging from the cradle to the tomb ; 
But therewithal the lightsome laughter blended 
Of that Arcadian sweetness undismayed 
Which finds in Love its law, and graces still 
The rood, the penitential symbol worn— 
Which sees, beyond the shade, 
The Naiad nymph of every rippling rill 
And hears quick Faney wind her willful horn. 


What if he brooded long 

On Time and Fate—the ominous procession 

Of years that with Man’s retributions frown— 
The destinies which round his footsteps throng— 
Justice, that heeds not Mercy’s intercession— 

Crime, on its own head calling vengeance down— 
Deaf Chance and blind, that, like the mountain slide 

Put out Youth’s heart of fire.and all is dark? 
What though the blemish which, in aught of earth 

The maker’s hand defied, 
Was plain to him—the one evasive mark 
Wherewith Death stamps for his own at birth? 


Ah, none the less we know 
He felt the imperceptible fine thrill 
With which the waves of being palpitate, 
Whether in eestasy of joy or woe, 
And saw the strong divinity of Will 
Bringing to halt the stolid tramp of Fate; 
For from his work was ever absent quite 
The presence which, o’ercast as we may, 
Things far beyond our reason can suggest : 
There was a drifting light 
In Donatello’s cell—a fitful ray 
Of sunshine came to hapless Clifford’s breast. 


Into such blossoms brake 
Our northern hedge, that neither mortal sadness 
Nor the drear thought of lives that strive and fai 
Nor any hues its sombre leaves might take 
From clouded skies, could overcome its gladness 
Or in the blessing of its shade prevail. 
Fresh sprays it yielded them of Merry Mount 
For wedding wreaths; blithe Phoebe with the sweer, 
Pure flowers her promise for her loyer gave: 
Beside it, from a fount 
Where Pearl and Pansie plashed their innocent feet, 
A brook ran on and kissed Zenobia’s graye. 


In closing, the poet again refers to Longfellow as 
with us— 
“One whose sagas ever at his will 
Can answer back the ocean tone for tone ” 
—Springfield Republican. 


yet 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 
[From A. Bronson Alcott’s ‘‘ Table-Talk.”’| 
EXPERIENCE.—Observation more than books, experience rather 
than persons, are the prime educators. Books aid as one has the 
wit to use them to advantage, persons most when seeming not to 


serve us. Experience converts us to ourselves when books fail us, 
and this oftenest against our knowledge and consent. 


MIsDIRECTION.—A chosen pursuit is the saviour of its devotee; 
and happy are they who, by grace of temperament as by choice, 
find and follow their true callings life long. The miseries of one’s 
lot come for the most part from misdirection or pressing necessi- 
ties, which preclude one’s determining outright for himself. Why 
individual gifts it these are not destined to special uses and ends? 
Occupations adapted to such are the birthright of every new comer 
into our planet. 


SYMPATHY.— Strengthen me by sympathizing with my strength, 
not my weakness. [ fall readily enough without help from any 
one. Can you assist me to rise? It may need all your strength, 


-all mine and more—the supernatural assistance, which is never 


withheld from any seeking humbly its succors. And this is what I 
crave, most need—the helpful service, the sympathy that revives 
and consoles. It is seeing, behind all enmities, the friend there is 
there that gives to forgiveness its divine effect—the loving one 
better than he loves himself even. 


Ipnas.—Ideas first and last: yet it is not till these are formulated 
and utilized that the devotees of the common sense discern their 
value and advantages. The idealist is the capitalist on whose 
resources multitudes are maintained life long. Ideas in the head 
set hands about their several tasks, thus carrying forward all 
human endeavors to theirissues. Thought feeds, clothes, educates 
the population of the globe—all economies, natural, social, intel- 
lectual, spiritual, taking’their rise in this stream of power and per- 
formance. What were States without these royal rulers, heads of 
eabinets? It will be a stride in legislation when these subordi- 
nate and make all else implemental to ideas—the sources and seats 
of power and intelligence. Bishop Berkeley says: ‘In Plato’s 
style the term ‘‘idea” does not signify merely an inert, inactive 
object of the understanding, but is used synonymously with cause 
and principle. According to that philosopher, goodness, beauty, 
virtue and such like are not figments of the mind, but mere mixed 
modes, not yet abstract ideas in the modern sense, but the most 
real beings, intellectual and unchangeable, and therefore more real 
than the fleeting transient objects of sense, which, wanting stabil- . 
ity, cannot be subjects of science, much less of intellectual know- 
ledge.” 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dear Baby May! she never knew that we were talking 
about her ; she only kept on with her quiet play. Once or 
twice she seemed much pleased, as when she trotted down 
stairs to see what we were all laughing at, When she saw 
the old cat in Annie’s arms, dressed like a doll, with a scarf 
tied over her head and almost hiding her eyes, May stood 
still a minute, then laughed aloud, clapped her hands, and 
all at once cried out to me: “ Did you do it to s’prise her ?” 

May and her sister nearly always spoke their words very 
plainly, and this made May’s lisp seem all the more cunning 
when it would sometimes come. 

They marched for us with tiny flags over their shoulders, 
singing their favorite hymn, one verse of which is— 


LITTLE GUESTS. 


I, wuo tell this story, was. sitting in my room, one bright 
sunny day, when I heard the patter of little feet, and the 
chirping of small voices, in the room below. Then I knew 
my little visitors had come, and I went down to meet them. 

“ Haye you seen Annie and Kitty ? 
Two tiny nieces of mine ? 
All that is winning and witty, 
Their dear little persons combine.” 

These lines always remind me of my little friends, Annie 
and May. Annie is five years old, and May is only three. 
They do not look alike, though both sisters are fair and blue- 
eyed. Annie has laughing, dancing eyes, while May’s baby 
eyes are solemn and full of wonder at all the strange new 
things that each day brings to her sight. Annie’s long wavy 
locks are of a deep gold color, while May’s hair, which twines 
around her neck like the tender shoots of a grape-vine, is 
brown, with a tinge of auburn. Her plump cheeks are so 
round and bright-colored that each one might be taken for 
that beautiful apple of tinted wax that we read of in the fairy 
story. As for May’s mouth, if it were spoken of in any story 
or poem, we should hear that it was like a rosebud, and so it 
is ; but, just as there are some flowers that make very hearty 
meals of beef and mutton, it would surprise you to see how 
quickly this flower-like little mouth opens to ‘take in good 
things. Annie has a mature face, and looks like a dainty 
little woman. Pretty dresses, hats, and ribbons seem still 
prettier when Annie puts them on, because she wears them 
so nicely and neatly, but Baby May never looks so cunning 
as when she is playing about in some queer costume more 
odd than beautiful. We often think that when she shall 
have grown up to be a young lady, she will laugh to hear 
what a funny little figure she used to be, sitting on the steps 
of her papa’s house, with one of his hats coming down almost 
to her tiny nose, and a cape of her mamma’s twisted around 
her. Butno matter how comical the dress might be, the 
large solemn eyes always looked out and told you that queer 
little bundle really had May in it. 

On this day when they came to see me, their playmates 
were a large doll, and a great pussy-cat, each of them almost 
as big as May herself. This little girl is very fond of making 
up stories in her plays, and as she tells them, her eyes open 
wider and wider, and she shakes her round head so hard, 
you would think she was trying to shake it off. She liked 
my room very much, because it was “pitty, pitty,” but she 
liked still better a small round window where she flattened 
her cheeks and nose against the pane, looking out to see who 
might be coming. She named our sitting-room “The Big 
Bear’s Den,” out of her own funny little head, and said she 
was going down “to see if the big bear had gone out a-walk- 
ing.” Ske had seen two gentlemen in the room, but I do 
not know which of them seemed to her most like a bear! 

These small sisters were always ready to talk about their 
plays, and Annie would tell us what queer things May said 
and did. She had a great care of her little ‘sister, and was 
anxious that she should behave nicely, for Annie was such a 
graceful little fairy that May’s quaint ways were not always 
so cunning to her as to us. When May told us about her 
dear dolly, “Pudgie Shanks,” and said it was named for her 
little cousin, Annie said: “No, May, you mean a little friend, 
not a cousin.” Then Annie explained to ua: “May doesn’t 
know the difference ; she thinks all little boys are her little 
cousins.” 


«Onward Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before, 
Christ the royal Master 
Leads against the foe; 
Forward into battle 
See his banners go!” 
May was very happy, singing with all her might in the last 
line, which she made to be— 
“See the banjo go.” 


When they were tired of play they sat by me on the sofa, 
and Annie turned over a book of pictures, while we all 
looked at them and talked about them. May has a sudden 
way of darting kisses at any one whom she loves, just as a 
humming-bird darts through the air, and with just as little 
warning, so that her butterfly kisses were quite as likely to 
alight on the tip of one’s ear as on one’s cheek; but it was all 
the same to her. 

After we shut the book Annie was willing to speak a little 
French. She could say very prettily, among other things, 
J’aime ma petite soewr, but May shouted that it was not right, 
for that she ought to say, J’aime ma petite soeur beaucoup. 

“And do you love anybody else, little spirit of sweetness ?” 
T said to her. “I love you,” she said, then came one of those 
flying kisses. 

It is worth while to watch May when she is trying to 
bring out something which she does not quite know how to 
say. Her head shakes very hard indeed, her eyes get bluer 
and wider than ever, even her short, fat legs quiver with the 
effort, and when at last she has said all, she heaves a deep 
sigh of relief. 

Finally May, who had had play enough, said to me in a 
very hurried voice, “Do you s’pose your tea will be ready 
pretty soon?” And then Annie,who would never have been the 
first to give such a bint, could not help saying, “ P’rhaps Im 
a little hungry, too.” Tea time did come before very long, 
and then the children had great fun in feeding pussy with 
every thing for which they had no further appetite, as well 
as with some things, like bits of orange pulp, for which she 
had no taste. May cried out, half in fear, half in delight, to 
see pussy stand up on his hind feet like Puss in Boots and 
and take the bread with one paw from the little girl’s hand. 

At last the tiny sisters were called for and I had to let 
them go home. 

“You'll come again soon to see me, won't you, dear,” I 
said to May as I put on her cloak. “Yes,” she piped in her 
small voice like a little bird. “Il come again with a dash 
to see you.” Now whether she had heard people rushing to 
see each other, or whether she got the word out of her own 
dear little head, I do not know, but I thought it sounded 
very sweet and yet fully from her baby lips. The last good 
bye was said and Annie and May rode laughingly away from 
my door; but I had found their visit so pleasant that I thought 
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I would send them out to see othér children, that they, too, 
might have a visit from my little guests. B. -BaG) 


NAMES OF RUSSIAN GENERALS. 


Tue war telegrams from the Kast are filled with the queer 
names of Russian generals, which recall Southey’s humorous 
poem, “The March to Moscow.” The following is an extract 


from it : 

“There was Formazow and Jemalow, 
And all the others that end in ow; 
Milarodovitch and Jaladoviteh, 

And Karatschkowiteh, 
And all the others that end in itch; 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneft, 

And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasittschikoff Kostoniaroff, 

And Tchoglokoff, ’ 
And all the other that end in off; 
Rajeffsky and Novereffsky, 

And Rieffsky, 
And all the others that end in effsky ; 
Oscharoffsky and Rostoffsky, 
And all the others that end in offsky ; 
And Platoff he play’d them off, 
And Shouyaloff he shovel’d them off, 
And Markoff he mark’d them off, 
And Krosnoff he cross’d them off, 
And Tuchkoff he touched them off, 
And Boroskoff he bored them off, 
And Kutousoff he cut them off, 
And Parenkoff he pared them off, 
And Worrouzoff he worried them off, 
And Doctoroff he doctored them off 
And Rodionoff he flogged them off.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 


COMMENCEMENT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


COMMENCEMENT-DaAy at fair Harvard was this year a fine sue- 
cess. The weather was cool and bright, the company unusually 
large; the exercises short, the parts, if not exceptionally brilliant, 
were yet thoroughly respectable and none of them tedious. What 
an immense improvement upon the long series, thirty or forty 
essays, dissertations, orations—we had forty years ago, 
and much later! The speakers—eight in all—represented 
the whole number of the class who received honors. They 
are not necessarily the best of them—but only such as have 
either a better faculty of writing or speaking. Often the 
men of highest honors—to be known by an examination of the 
Announcement Roll—are men who shrink from a public appearance, 
and so prepare their theses on some mathematical or philosophical 
theme—not suited to a public delivery. Among the senior gradu- 
ates we cannot forbear mentioning Tillinghast’s part, for its moral 
enthusiasm and high tone, and Tiffany’s—the son of our valued and 
gifted Rey. Francis Tiffany, much like his father in appearance 
and in quality of mind and style—which was brilliant and interest- 
ing. Gooding had a pleasant and instructive part, better delivered 
than any—thanks to a fine voice and a good presence. 

The representative of the law graduates gave a capital paper on 
Mansfield and Baron Parke—a comparison of their claims as great 
lawyers. 

Hornbrook, of the Divinity Class, delivered an address on the 
value of affirmation in religious things, which was direct, serious, 
earnest and wise, and gave promise of high qualifications for future 
usefulness. We have not recently had a better note from the Di- 
vinity School. President Eliot presided with dignity and grace. 
We notice that he sticks to the old pronunciation in his Latin. But 
the Latin oration (a very clever piece of Latinity and well-spoken) 
was given in the new style. Perhaps some rule should prevail in 
the matter within the University; and, perhaps, not ! 

The presence of the Government—the President and Cabinet— 
of course gave additional interest to commencement, although not 
so much as might be expected by those who do not know how high 
a place the day has in its own academic classes. Even a Presiden- 
tial visit eannot much raise the tide of Harvard enthusiasm, But 


the President and Cabinet were received with real cordiality, al- 
though arriving an hour late upon the ground—a failure that Eng- 


lish and European monarchs never make. Punctuality is a royal 
virtue! Doubtless it was not the President’s fault, but the fault of 
his cortege. 

He appeared, as he always does, calm, approachable, dignified 
and unpretending—a happy medium between too much nonchalance 
and too much gravity. He and Gen. Devens and Senator Bayard 
received degrees of LL.D. 

The dinner which followed an hour after the commencement ex- 
ercises were concluded, was a very national one, given up entirely 
to the good fellowship which American citizens, North and South, 
are disposed to use every public opportunity of showing their inter- 
est in. The Attorney-General cast off in a healing speech (in 
which Gen. Bartlett’s memory was well celebrated)—a speech that 
seemed a little too free for the occasion and his position, but which 
escaped any rocks, notwithstanding the presence of numerous 
Democrats. Pres. Eliot replied to the first toast, by an ingenious 
use of a letter, which he read as an address from another hand to 
the President of the United States, and then sprung upon the audi- 
ence at the conclusion, the name of the author Dr. Willard, an old 
President of Harvard, to George Washington on his visit eighty 
years ago. p 

President Hayes spoke one minute. He beats Grant in brevity, 
but he says only just what is necessary, and leaves nothing indis- 
pensable unsaid. He has inspired the Cabinet with his example. 
All of them were short. We ask a long term for these short 
speakers! Luckily Mr. Evarts was called off to New Haven ! for 
he could never crowd his academic emotions into any such narrow 
accomodations as five-minute speeches. Schurz said more than all 
the rest, and in fact was the only man that thought it worth while 
to underlay his words with any substantial ideas. The rest was 
excellent dinner-speaking white of egg beaten to a fine froth; yolks 
left out ! 

Mr. Bancroft, of the class of 1817, of whom seventeen survive 
after 60 years out of college, spoke for his class, and with extra- 
ordinary voice and power. Caleb Cushing, Mayor Greene, of Cam- 
bridge, belonged to this class—the most remarkable for longevity 
in the catalogue. Fourteen dined together the night before whose 
average of age was 79. 

The era of good feeling has come. 

Prof. Lowell gave a bright cavalier, nonchalant speech, smoking 
between the sentences in evidence of an ease we suspect he did not 
fully feel. R.W. Emerson was present and R. H. Dana with his 
noble head, and so many other men of mark that time would fail 
and paper, too, toname them. There was a marked improvement 
in the order of the day—little noise and vulgar shouting, and no 
evidences of excess in punch and wine—which is not always to be 
said. 

The beauty of Memorial Hall; the monumental entrance and 
marble hall; the dining-room and above all the theatre, grows on 
acquaintance. The theatre is a truly magnificent audience-room, 
and filled with handsome, well-dressed women and soldiers in uni- 
form and grand professors and cultivated people of note, and above 
all with young students. It is a glorious sight to behold. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Il. 

BEFORE going on to consider the second day I must answer a 
question just addressed to me: ‘‘ How did prayer-meetings or even 
public prayer originate, if this last, at least, is not truly born of 
the Spirit ?” 

Easily enough; nothing is dangerous to those who hold their lives 
in constant peril, against whom all the forces of the State and soci- 
ety are arrayed. At first a Christian was despised by the mother 
that bore him, and being so; he clung all the closer to the house- 
hold of faith. The prayer that was lifted in darkness and danger, 
was not likely to harm him who uttered it or those who heard it. 
Such prayers many of us have uttered among fugitive slaves, with 
no light but a dark lantern thirty years ago ormore. The danger 
lies in the thronged church, the careless utterance and the emo- 
tional response; in the speaker’s ignorance and the listener’s real 
need. 

Dr. Charles Lowell never multiplied words and always used 
Scripture phrases, so we could bear with him, but since his day, I 
protest against publie prayer afresh, with every repetition of it. 

There are two exceptions to this in my mind, neither of them 
Unitarian, One was George Macdonald, the other Dr, Finney, of 
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soul’s bitterness. 

George Macdonald stormed the very heavens with his sharp ag- 
onized cry, with his tender human pleading. Spreading wide the 
pinions of brotherly love, he carried us bodily to the mercy seat, 
and cleft from the very presence of the Most High the sustenance 
he needed. 

Charles Finney, whom I think it a rare blessing to have known, 
Stood halt-impatient before the heavenly throne. Something like 
this was his form and manner. After enumerating at length all the 
sins and miseries against which he contended he would arrest him- 
self suddenly : 

«But why, Oh, Lord! do we tell these things to Thee ? Hast 
Thou not made us, and those for whom we suffer? Dost Thou not 
know us better than we know ourselves? We are not sufficient for 
these things, but Thou has promised to undertake them for us; 
Thou hast pledged Thyself to bring out of this man’s iniquity more 
and better things than we would have extorted from his obedi- 
ence.” 

“Redeem Thy pledge; show Thy truth; manifest Thy saving 
power to men; lo! it is we Thy chosen ones, who demand it.” 

“‘ Demand it,” the word was well chosen. A certain fierce de- 
mand always lay beneath the affectionate familiar prayer of this 
truly great man—a demand that he knew how to justify to himself, 
alike through the providences and promises of his God! 

George Macdonald was borne in loye, by love, through pure 
spiritual insight to the great white throne, where he pleaded suffer- 
ing for himself and others. He demanded nothing, but he pleaded 
until all was given, and the Spirit filled with its power every empty 
and waiting channel. 

Yet both these men prayed, and no man scoffed in the presence 
of either. 

God demands of us a higher service. The ancient church has 
borne the burdeng of its members. The new chureh, hardly yet 
born, requires of every man that, standing erect in the presence of 
God, he shall bear his own. 

«‘Salyation is emancipation from the power of sin, never from its 
penalties.” So said Dr. Hedge, and how strange it seems that any 
one should ever desire to be emancipated from penalties, which 
coming to the erring yet acknowledged children of the Father are 
intended to transform them into his likeness! ‘‘Sons of God ?” 
Does the creature yet live who understands the high prerogative 
of that blood royal? What is the significance of that much prized 
‘freedom of the city” of London, set into its golden box, erusted 
with jewels, and gleaming with quaint symbols, against the free- 
dom of the Spirit, burning within the heart of man, with its jewels 
of steadfast hope and godly love glowing out of human eyes, while 
every outline of the form that holds it seems through a new ex- 
pression born of the hour to take hold of eternal beauty and sym- 
bolize the unknown ? 

‘“The liberty of the sons of God !” 

I was only a little girl, when I said at school one day: ‘‘I am too 
tired to write this composition; I will take it home and write it 
to-morrow.” ‘To-morrow was Sunday. Horrified eyes were turned 
upon me; my little play-mates, children in evangelical homes, knew 
not what to say. At last the fairest of them, my little Alice, now 
the lovely wife of an evangelical clergyman, and now as then a true 
delight to my eyes, said gently: 

“« But God will punish you, if you do that?” 

I paused astonished, and then said quietly: ‘‘I hope He will if it 
is wrong.” 

‘« Hope He will!” exclaimed the whole group. 
ful! Do you know what you say?” 

« And why not?” I continued. ‘‘I don’t think it is wrong. If it 
is, somebody ought to teach me. I must write my composition, or 
it will not be ready for Monday. Ifit is wrong, I will take the pun- 
ishment.” 

Silently the group dispersed. Unfortunately for the little moral- 
ists, the composition took the first mark, and Monday night found 
their sweet, sincere souls much disturbed. 

‘« Was it what the Bible meant by a temptation? 
set their recreaut school-mate right ?” 

It was a time of great reiigious excitement in Boston—in the 
midst of one of Mr. Kirks’ revivals. I have often wished of late 
years, that I could again hear the appeals that were then poured 
out in Park Street Church, so that with a mature mind I might 


**Oh, how dread- 


Who could ever 


to go. 


two of that Dr. Gannett afterward occupied. 
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judge of them. I can still recall the picture the speaker once drew 
of a human soul racked by the waves of sin, like a ship drifting on 
the measureless sea, and certain of wreck if sails were not reefed 
and anchor found. Alas! the sails must be reefed to one pattern, 
the anchor made by one man; and yet can I believe that the emo- 
tion which swayed that crowd, pouring like a molten stream into 
the cool alleys of the old Common, from which the white-faced 
cows looked up in unsympathizing still rebuke—was wholly useless 
even to unbelieving me ? 

A day or two passed and my father brought home from his office 
a pretty little note addressed to myself. So far as I now remem- 


ber, it was the first note I had ever received, written on the heart 


of a damask rose, so far as color was concerned, and touched all 
round its edges with gold. Iam glad to remember now that the 
lady who wrote it, sent it through my father’s hand, although she 
did not address it to him. She, my sweet little Alice’s mother, was 


going to hold a prayer-meeting of little children for me, would I 


ask my father to let me come? She hoped God would touch my 
heart, and ‘‘teach me to fear Him.” 

‘‘ What does it all mean?” said my mother. 
go?” said my father. 

I said that if they were going to pray about me I thought I ought 
I wanted to know what they said and I told my story. 

I went all alone—I remember it all as ifit were yesterday. The 
house was a very large one, in Bumstead Place, within a door or 
It was a lovely Sum- 
mer day. A great trumpet vine clambered over the balcony and 
shook its angry scarlet blossoms at me. They had no fragrance, 
neither had the prayers. It must have been a Virginian creeper, T 


‘“*Would youlike to 


think, that wore so thick a tapestry over the dead wall opposite the 


houses that it seemed like one of the Wellsbly hedges. Whose 
house was it, I wonder, that opened to the right at the bottom of 
the court in the midst of a garden full of June roses, and with 
bushes swinging little flame-colored chalices in the sun? I see it 
as well as ever, but I cannot remember the name; and now the 
Music Hall flaunts harmonies over the very spot instead, and Dr. 
Gannett’s house, just opposite, has, to my imagination, ‘ vanished 
in flame” since the hour of his ‘‘ transfiguration.” 

I found about thirty children assembled in the cool drawing- 
room, which would seem very empty beside one of our modern par- 
lors, filled with the clap-trap of fancy shops. 

We knelt down on the pale-colored matting against chairs cov- 
ered with brown Holland. The Winter draperies had been taken 
away from the windows and the soft wind played with the tendrils 
of the trumpet vine and the curls on young heads. The lady 
prayed first, and now and then the sweet voices said ‘‘amen.” Ihave 
no remembrance of the prayer. I looked at the well-filled book- 
cases near, where I suppose there was never a poem nor a novel, 
for I could not find Marmion nor Anne of Geierstein, and I thought 
they ought to be in every library. There were tables covered with 
writing materials and tracts, evidently in constant use. Children 
dressed as children should in those far-off days. I wore a delicate 
blue gingham myself, and I remember perfectly the pretty Freuch 
chintzes the little girlswore who knelton eachside of me. I heard 
the low murmer now and then. Could they be talking about me? 
What was the ‘‘ Saviour’s blood” to do? How could I ‘touch it,” 
since it was that they wanted me to do? In a moment more we 
were left alone and the children prayed. More than one prayed 
that ‘‘God would make Caroline Healey good,” and I am sure that 
prayer has been long remembered. 

By and by we all stood up; most of the children broke into merry 
natural talk, but I was taken down into the basement room, where 
two or three ladies sat at work. Alice led me to her mother and 
theu went up stairs. 

«Do you feel your own sin now?” said the lady. 

I merely shook my head. I had been taught to be respectful and 
I knew not how to keep both to the truth and to good manners. 

«You must learn to fear God,” she went on. ‘‘ You must fear 
his punishments more than any pain. It would be dreadful never 


to be his child, never to see Jesus.” 
««Bnt I am his child,” I remember saying. 


“*Not unless you fear him. Would you not like to go to church 
next Suaday with me? Mr. Kirk is going to preach for the chil- 
dren.” 

I shook my head again, but I found voice to say: 
hears my catechism himself; he would miss me.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said the lady. ‘‘I am afraid we cannot help 
you, but we will try. Remember we shall always feel a care of 
you, but you must not play with Alice any more,” 
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She led me to the door and tied my bonnet on herself. How 
unreal it all seemed! I felt in a dream as I walked slowly up Park 
street. I saw my father going into our own door. It was almost 
six o'clock. He was talking to Joseph Tuckerman and, like half 
our Boston merchants in the month of June, carried a white paper 
parcel under his arm, with some huge red claws protruding. 

“Oh! we are going to have lobster for tea,’ I cried. My father 
looked round. ‘I don’t think the prayer-meeting has hurt you,’’ 
said he patting my head. ‘Come in and tell me about it.” 

No, it had not hurt me, but was it not a fearful risk? How far 
away the very dream of it seems, and yet it is still near, to many 
human souls! Why could she not ask me to love God and fear sin? 
Why did she not tell me to seek punishment eagerly and bear it 
bravely if I had done wrong? Why did she not feel the dreadful 
presumption of interfering between me and my parents, of suppos- 
ing herself a better guide than they? 

She meant ‘‘ always to have a care of me.”” Why did she forget 
that only God could do that? I donot think she remembered me 
often, and I am sure [ never saw my Alice until I was thirty years 
older, and then I met her beautiful as ever, among the mountains 
with her children, and we have never lost sight of each other since. 

It had not hurt me, and why? Because I was God’s child, and 
He never forgets. CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 


. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 

Is the doctrine of the Trinity dead? Is the work of the Unita- 
riansdone, so far as this doctrine is concerned? Such seemed to 
be the opinion of some of the speakers at the late anniversary 
meetings. Thus Dr. Hedge affirmed that the progress of Biblical 
research had abundantly confirmed the interpretation put upon the 
record by the Unitarian fathers, showing that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is nowhere to be found in the New Testament, and what is 
more, proving that it is not to be found in the first century of the 
Christian Church. Still he appeared to think the matter of little fur- 
ther consequence, as ‘‘ Christianity does not consist in theoretical 
opinions or a system of theology, but in the spirit of Christ received 
into the heart and applied to the conduct of life.’ Mr. Peabody 
thought that the problems with which the Unitarians grappled fifty 
years ago were no longer fresh and living, and that it was neces- 
sary to turn from the old controversy to new thought and new prob- 
lems. Mr, Gordon, of Milwaukee, said that he had not more than 
twenty-five Unitarians in his congregation of two or three hundred. 
They had ceased to care for the question of the Trinity. And Mr. 
Long, who, perhaps expressed best of all the common sense of the 
denomination, said that he was ‘‘not afraid of false doctrine if 
only it be honestly entertained and there be candor enough to re- 
ject it when its falsity is made apparent.” 

Now this is all well and good so far as our own denomination is 
concerned, but I cannot help thinking that I see in it the charac- 
teristic Unitarian indifference to the condition and wants of the 
great body of the church outside of our own denomination, and 
especially to the great body of the people. The doctrine of the 
Trinity may be satisfactorily settled in our own minds either by 
positive conviction of its falsity or as a matter of no essential con- 
sequence. But the great body of Christians still hold themselves 
bound to believe it, and bound also to shut out all who do not be- 
lieve it from union in Christian work and fellowship in Christian 
worship.. The doctrine of the Trinity is thus a world-wide barrier 
to Christian liberty and union, and that is a cause which our Unil- 
tarian fathers had far more at heart than any sectarian triumph, 
and that also is one of the most livirg problems of our own time. 
It is Protestantism weakened by sectarianism which trembles be- 
fore the power of Rome. It is the doctrine of the Trinity which is 
a chief cause of infidelity in Christian lands, and a chief hindrance 
to the progress of the Gospel among Mahommedans, Hindoos and 
Chinese, and in all heathen lands. Its overthrow would do for 
Christian liberty, union and progress throughout the world what 
the overthrow of slavery has done for liberty, union and progress 
in America. When that is done, and not until then, the Unitarians 
will have finished the work which God in His providence has 
given them todo. — ; 

It is said that there are other doctrines of Orthodoxy which are 
now held to be of even greater importance than the Trinity. True, 
but the Trinity is the strategic point of Orthodoxy; break their 
line there and the day is ours; the victory of liberty and Union in 
Christ won—ours that we may share its blessings with all and give 
God the glory. Prove that the Christian Church has no right to 


shut men out from its work and worship for believing or disbeliey- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity, and no other dogma can ever take 
its place as a wall of division or a fetter of the soul. This has been 
proved to the entire satisfaction of the great body of Unitarian 
scholars, and is fully admitted by many of the foremost scholars 
of all denominations. But the great body of the people, and that 
in Unitarian as well as Trinitarian churches, have not seen these 
proofs and have not the least idea of the extent of these admis- 
sions. What is wanting now is to put this knowledge of the scholars 
within reach of the people and keep it before the people until the 
work is done. It can be done. The people can understand these 
things as well as the scholars do if they are only put in plain Eng- 
lish, free from scholastic terms. These subjects may be as disa- 
greeable to some Christians as the blowing of the rams’ horns 
which brought down the walls of Jericho was to some Jews. Yet 
that they interest a large number at the present time the Boston 
newspapers for the last six months have shown. For my part, I 
mean to go ahead without further preface and fight it out on this 
line if it takes all Summer. Cc. N. 


IOWA STATE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


OuR Unitarian friends in Iowa are wide awake. They have dis- 
cerned that it is a good time to sow the seed of liberal religious 
thought into the rich furrows of the prairie State. So, with faith 
in future harvests, they have begun their work. In the early Spring 
Rev. Mr. Effinger was encouraged to attempt some missionary work 
by friends in various portions of the State, and has been much en- 
couraged by the response which he meets. In order to carry on 
the work successfully some organization was needed to stand 
behind the earnest missionary and hold up his hands both morally 
and pecuniarily. So a meeting was called at Burlington for June 
26. And there came together friends from various parts of the 
State among whom were Hunting, of Davenport; Clute and Dr. 
Knowles, of Keokuk; Effinger of Des Moines; and W. R. Cole, of 
Mount Pleasant, and to the surprise of all the rest, our Western 
Secretary, Forbush, was there from Chicago to learn what this new 
movement meant. He soon found that it ‘‘meant business.” 
Without any unnecessary talk the work of organization was en- 
tered upon and the following preamble and constitution adopted : 

WHEREAS entire freedom is necessary to the growth of religion 
in the soul of man, and whereas creed-bound organizations are an 
obstacle to human progress and happiness ; 

Resolved, That we hereby unite ourselves into a permanent society 
for the purpose of building up in the State of Iowa free churches 
based on practical righteousness : 

I. This society shall be known as the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

II. Any person paying from one to five dollars into the treasury 
and subscribing his or her name shall be an annual member of the 
Association. The payment of twenty-five dollars shall constitute 
any person a life member. 

III. The special method of work of this Association shall be 
the maintenance of one or more missionaries in the State, and aid- 
ing the general object in all feasible ways. 

IV. The officers shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Executive Committee of three, whose duties shall 
be such as usually pertain to their respective offices. 

The constitution was adopted without a single word of wrang- 
ling, even over the Preamble, that fruitful source of disagreement, 
and the following officers were elected : 

President, Freeman Knowles, Keokuk; Vice-President, Austin 
Adams, Dubuque; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant; Treas- 
urer, William R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. 

Executive Committee.—Oscar Clute, Keokuk; Mrs. 
Effinger, Des Moines; 8. S. Hunting, Davenport. 

Thus the Iowa Unitarian Association was started in its work. 
It has a fine field. The State is full of people who are tired of the 
old ways of religious thinking and who, if they have any religion at 
all, must be reached by liberal ideas. Mr. Effinger has his hands 
already more than full. He has started promising movements in 
Des Moines, the State capital, and in Atlanta. He is about open- 
ing services in Iowa City and Marshalltown. Decorah is asking 
for the new gospel, Mount Pleasant is waiting its opportunity and 
Burlington will be ready to hear our word in September. So there 
is ground enough on which to sow seed. That the new association 
will have the ‘‘sinews of war,” is shown by the cheering fact th“ t 
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three gentlemen immediately subscribed $100 each towards this 
year’s work and there are many others in the State who will follow 
such a noble example. F. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


Prornsor TYNDALL, lecturing on germs, stated that in the whole 
of his investigations not one shadow of evidence had been obtained 
in support of the theory of spontaneous generation. He had come 
to the conclusion that in the method of nature life was always an 
emanation of antecedent life.— Unitarian Herald. 


“Tap Power of the Spirit Manifest in Jesus of Nazareth,” by 
Rev. W. H. Furness, is a reverent, earnest, thoughtful, strong, 
sweet-spirited book which the orthodox will read with sympathetic 
interest, and from which those who differ theologically from the 
author may obtain some ideas which no right-hearted person would 
like to miss.—Christian Union. 


ig * THE Unitarians are, in fact, religious reformers. These 
churches stand before the world as champions of this reform. On 
no other plea can their right to exist be maintained. 

In making this claim there is no need to disparage the past or 
the churches which represent this past. The children should hold 
sacred the character and worth of their mother. 

The duty of Unitarians in this hour is clear. With a face turned 
towards the future we should be true to the spirit of our fathers, 
and hold up the flag of a reformed Christianity.—Christian 
Register. 


Wa have all heard of the jug with ‘‘the handle all on one side,” 
but we have in this goodly city a jug with two handles, known as 
the ‘Congregational Ministers’ Convention.” It is a body com- 
posed of Unitarians and Trinitarians, and the only object of the 
pody seems to be to have a non-committal sermon once a year, dur- 
ing the May anniversary meetings. But little interest is taken in 
this two-handled jug by either wing of Congregationalism. And 
no wonder. The union is unnatural and unhealthy. The late 
revival in Boston shows that Unitarianism and orthodoxy have 
nothing in common. They do not believe in the same doctrine, 
they do not work for the same results, they do not want the same 
things. Only when they stand far apart, saying meaningless noth- 
ings to each other, does there seem to be the slightest harmony. 
When they try to work together the antagonism is seen at once.— 
Boston Correspondent of Chicago Standard. 


From the stand-point of your good cheer and expectation, it 
would almost appear that the millenium of our precious faith has 
come. But the speech of Dr. Bellows at the Music Hall Festival 
reveals the fact that there are ‘‘thirty-seven millions of people in 
this country, most of whom have never heard of us, and know 
nothing about our principles;” and ‘‘ twenty millions who live 
every day in fear of the wrath of Almighty God.” We can bear 
testimony to the fact that west of New England the ‘‘ utterance of 
the thing” is exceedingly scarce, although in every viliage there 
are those who would gladly listen to the voice of our missionary. 
Here in Iowa we have two prosperous Unitarian societies and Uni- 
versalists that are in the work of liberalizing the people; but when 
I read the names of the distinguished gentlemen of the country who 
appear at our public meetings, or send letters of greeting, I won- 
der why it is that there can be no real appreciation of the duty 
which the wealth and intelligence of our denomination owe to our 
missionary cause in this vast country. 

What would you think of two Unitarian churches in all New Eng- 
land? What would he the relative influence of those two societies 
in political and social life? Look at the map of Iowa and at its 
population! A Methodist minister, whose church is less than four 
hundred feet from ours, in a sermon, recently, on zeal, made an il- 
lustration of the want of that virtue by the Unitarians of the coun- 
try, who are the ‘‘richest and most intelligent” according to their 
numbers, and yet who ‘‘ do nothing for missionary work.” This is 
the argument that tells in a Methodist community, and the moral 
of the iliustration was put in these words: “‘ They have nothing to 
work for!”? That is the influence which we have to meet in this 
part of the country, and which will continue till the May Anniver- 
sary Festival is changed into a grand missionary meeting, and, with 
the speeches and the eating, which we can almost relish by memo- 
ry of what we have tasted in former days, there shall be pledged 


then and there, each year, two hundred thousand dollars for mission- 
ary labor in the United States. Such a meeting would make the 
speeches mean something, eyen on the banks of the Mississippi. 
As it is, our orthodox brethren, who live in ‘‘fear of the divine 
wrath,” take the reports and laugh over them. ‘The left-handed 
compliment is paid us in these words: ‘‘ What excellent talkers 
your Eastern Unitarians are; why don’t you trot some of them out 
West to help you?” Our reply is: ‘‘ They are not of the trotting 
kind.” After all your glow of social delight and cheer, will not a 
shower-bath of such facts be good for you? Imagine the effect of 
the Boston Festival at Des Moines during the session of the Legis- 
lature !—Rev. S. S. Hunting in a letter to the Christian Register. 


JOTTINGS. 


Rey. Brooxn HERFORD, of Chicago, will spend his summer vacation on 
a ranche in New Mexico, where he has two sons engaged in sheep farming. 


Hartrorp.—The Unitarian Society, who have worshipped since the be- 
ginning of the year in the Opera House and continuously had an evening 
service, as well as morning service a part of the time, have omitted their 
evening services till the 1st of September, but will continue the morning 
service in the Representatives’ Hall, in the State House, during the month 
of July, when they will take a vacation till September. Mr. Schermerhorn 
will continue his evening course of lectures during the months of Septem- 
ber and October. 


Cutcaco.—A member of the Fourth Unitarian Society, Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland pastor, sends us the following cheering word: Our prospects here 
are looking brighter. Our congregations have all the while been excel- 
lent, but they are now larger than ever. We have more than doubled the 
number of families in the society during the past year. Mr. Sunderland 
resigned his pastorate two months ago because he thought that with the 
failure of our exchange of our old church for a hall in a better locality, 
and the consequent coming back of the church with its heavy incum- 
brance upon us, we could not possibly go on. But our people took hold 
and made such an earnest and determined effort as would have done your 
soul good to see. They increased their subscription lists fifty per cent., 
hard as the times are, putting themselves ina condition to go on for 
the year to come comfortably, were it not for the large debt on the church, 
Mr. Sunderland has been persuaded to withdraw his resignation. If we 
can manage in any way to keep our debt from bringing disaster upon us, 
our outlook is as good as we can desire. Mr, Sunderland has been preach- 
ing afternoons for about six months at Englewood, the seat of our N ormal 
School, and our largest suburb except Evanston, to congregations of 50 to 
125. A society has recently been organized made up of twenty as good 
families as there are in town, all thoroughly alive and in earnest. 


Au Souns’ CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C.—This church, the corner-stone 
of which has just been laid, is situated at the corner of 14th and L streets. 
It is to be of the Renaissance style, and the plan much resembles that of 
the Church of the Ascension. The arrangements for the reception and 
seating of spectators were admirable. At about 7 o’clock a portion of 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of the District, who wereto perform the cere- 
mony of adjusting the corner-stone, arrived on the ground, preceded by a 
detachment of the Marine Band. 

The ceremonies were begun with an eloquent invocation from Rey. Mr 
Weld, of Baltimore, who asked the blessing of God upon their projected 
undertaking, alluding to the bow of promise which spanned the heavens 
as an indication of prosperity. The list of articles put in the box to be de- 
posited in the stone was then read, as follows: List of contributors to the 
new church building, roll of church members, constitution and declara- 
tion of principles, valedictory sermon in the old church, newspapers of the 
city, Christian Register and INQUIRER, coins of this year, roll of officiating 
Masons, programme of ceremonies, “‘ The Unitarian Year-Book,” officers 
of the church, annual report of the American Unitarian Association, list 
of pew and seat holders of *‘ All Souls’ Chureh,” proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge of 1876, Masonic Calendar for 1876-7, organization of the Grand 
Lodge for 1877. 

The box was then placed in the corner-stone, and the ceremony of ap- 
plying the plumb, the level and the square, was then performed by offi- 
cers of the Grand Lodge designated by the Grand Master, HE. G, Davis, 
after which corn, wine and oil were poured upon the stone a semblematic 
of plenty, prosperity and peace. The covering stone was then placed. 
Rey. Clay MacCauley delivered a stirring address, alter which Prof. Pe- 
trola, the renowned cornetist, rendered an exquisite solo, during which a 
collection was taken up. ‘The corner-stone hymn,” by Mr. MacCauley, 
was then sung by the audience, following which was the benediction. Nu- 
merous letters had been received, expressing the kindest wishes for the 
new church among which were those of G. W. Curtis, Rey. Drs. Bellows and 
Farley, and Rey. Fred. Frothingham, of Milton, Mass. 

The church society was first formed in 1821, meeting in a small building 
on C street, from which they removed, in 1822, to the church corner 6th 
and D streets. The new church when completed will be one of the hand- 
somest in the city. Col. R. G. Fleming isthe builder.— Washington Nation. 
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even desperate diseases of the lungs, by its use, 
All who have tried it,acknowledge its superiority ; 
and where its virtues are known, no one hesitates 

- as to what medicine to employ to relieve the dis- 
tress and suffering peculiar to pulmonary affec- 
tions. CHERRY PECTORAL always affords in- 
stant relief, and performs rapid cures of the 
milder varieties of bronchial disorder, as well as 
the more formidable diseases of the .ungs. 

As asafeguard to children, amid the distress- 
ing diseases which beset the Throat and Chest 0 
Childhood, it is invaluable; for, by its timely use 
multitudes are rescued and restored to health. 

This medicine gains friends at every trial, as 
the cures itis constantly producing are too re- 
markable to be forgotten. No family should be 
without it, and those who have onceused it 
never will, 

Eminent Physicians throughout the country 
prescribe it, and Clergymen often recommend it 
from their knowledge of its effects. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Outtit and 
Maine’ 


a day at home. 


$12 terms free. TRUE 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 

BENRY McSHANE & CoO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Agents wanted. 
& CO., Augusta, 


66% week in your own town. ‘Terms and outfit $5 
e free. H. HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


Week to Agents. $10 Oui Mr 6 
O, VICKERY Augusta Maine. 


$55 2 $77 &. 
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Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 
Cash Capital . ; 5 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends. . 5 ; 243,402 24 
Net Surplus ; A ‘ . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 32 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASH TN* BANKS, ... 2... cence cree eter ee cones .. $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,453 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE), 2,517,625 00 
BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............5 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877........-+ 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS..... - 153,416 65 
REAL ESTATE. ...... 0200-5004 ee ces tenn se seer ens 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......-.. 8,330 26 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 


LIABILITIES. 


OLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY, 1877 ++ $242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAITD..... 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - . $243402.24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Ro eee Fe Ne 
[NSURANCEH COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Oa pitalier nm sincters tyre wseeeeee $1,000,000 00 

Gross Surplus: ....::4-0... 4+. .. 1,792,902 92 

Gross AssetS..........-- «+22, 792,902 9 
OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, Broav- 


way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn (ORCC. Li vevsecestnasmsnene 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E. D. Offce, .......c00. cecceeeeenee 98 Broadway. 


nm. 


Phe benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to renderit an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Puenix INSURANOK ComMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firre,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


Muse Books! Music Books! 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore or the 
Mountains: 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the best 
compositions of our most distinguished Song Composers. 
Each Song is a Gem. 250 pages, each of full-sheet music 
size, and wellfilled. Price $2.50 in Bds.; $3.00 in Cloth. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE, 


This book is quite equal to the very popular ‘‘ Gems of 
Straass? which preceded it, and,in addition to the newer 
Strauss compositions, which fill one-third of the volume, 
has brilliant music by Gungl, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, 
Godfrey and others, thus giving great variety. Pages full 
sheet-music size. $2.50in Boards; $3in cloth. 


PIANO. AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best and most 
popular Pianoforte Duets, or Four Hand Pieces. $2.50 in 
Boards: $3 in Cloth. 


Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York Philadelphia. 


(Jury 5, 1877. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS|()VIN GTO 
| 246,248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 
design, will be furnished at our office for $1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for ®1.50. 


TT MTU ON cremains “ 
1 
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iit 
Strap File 


and 
Binder, 


Patented 
Jan. 1871. 


caveat AE 


(EMM itxarcrnasn adsl 


This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with 2 flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, he- 
tween which are stretched stout cord'’s, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 


T. Itis simple, strong, and easily used. 


2. Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 


3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 


4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 
47 LaFayette Puace, New York. 


|{DWaRD A. SPRING, 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
: PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insurance transferred and carefully attended to. 


Refers by permission to Messrs. 


8.G. GOULD...... Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 
GEO. T. HOPE.... “ Continental “ ¢ NOY. 
LEONARD KIRBY ‘“ Globe eee 3 3 
JAS. M. HALSTED, “ American Fire “ ht ? 

I. RB. St. JOHN..... ** Lamar ee ad i 

A. FOSTER HIGGINS, U.S. Lloyds, : 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Prest. Metropolitan Bank, = 
JOSEPH M.COOPER, ‘“* Chatham ‘ “2 
WM, PATERSON. .........2..-.02:-+ Mayor of Perth Amboy 


WILSON G. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN. 


6 ’ : ) : 
(olden or ‘German’ Millet. 
Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 

to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. 


Different trom and SUPERIOR to all other kindy ft 
Millet. 


SHED, FRESH and GENUINE, 


is furnished by this market onty. 
lar. Address, 


Send Stamp for cireu 
T., H. JONES & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Epilepsy haying 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases without a failure, he 
has made up his mind to make the ingredients known to 
all sufferers free ofcharge Address Dr. O. PaxLrs Brown, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


STAINED GLASS 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches by Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artist, 
(Pupil of A, Welby Pugin), who received the Diploma ot 
London, 1871, and was awarded the Medal and Diploma 
of Philadelphia, 1876, for the best stained glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. FullyWarranted 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 £. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


N BROTHERS, 


BROOK LANG 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 

The Higher Reverence. 

God on our Side. 

Man and the Bible. 

The Best Use of Sunday. 

s SECOND SERIES. 

The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 

Economy and Waste. 

Immortal Life. 

Idealizing the Real. 

The Coming Man. 

The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St. 
New York. Copies sent by mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


THOMAS Phin 


THE METHOD AND VALUE OF HIS 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 


A LECTURE 


-BY- 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Price 10 cents., Post-Paid. 


CHAS. M. GREEN, 
No. 18 JACOB STREET, 
N. Y. City. 


ATLANTIC 
UTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Tts Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mail matter should be sent. 


Henry C. Buyyer, Elizabeth Cumings, C. M. Haven, 
Newton M. Mann, Crawford Nightingale, William Potts, 
S. Alfred Steinthal, and Celia P. Woolley are among the 
contributors to this number of Tue Inquirer. 


« The Inquirer is published every Thursday, from the mid- 
dle of September to the middle of July.” 

We preached a short sermon from this somewhat apoc- 
ryphal editorial text in the last number of the Liberal 
Christian, issued on December 2, 1876. Our discourse had 
at least the merits of being brief, to the point, and easily 
understood, and, we are now, after seven months’ experience, 
glad to be able to add, very widely and generously acquiesced 
in. We esteem ourselves most fortunate in haying for our con- 
stituency a class of readers able to appreciate and sympathize 
with the somewhat startling and original idea that an editor 
and publisher, like other people, feels the need of an occa- 
sional period of entire relief from pressing duties. We are in- 
clined to think, moreover, that in persistently holding our 
tongue during the dog days and relieving our readers from 
the monotony of our uninterrupted appearance we shall be 
doing the very best and kindest thing possible both for them 
and for ourselves. We are not quite sure that if even the 
newspapers, which we all think we can’t live a day without, 
could be by law suppressed during a few weeks of every 
year, both the papers and the devouring public would not 
be immensely benefited by the change. 

Tue Inqumer expects to greet its friends again, renewed 
in life and strength, on the jirst—not the third—Thursday of 
September. The office, at 47 Lafayette Place, will remain 
open during the recess and every facility fur the transaction 
of business will be afforded both to new and old subscribers. 


Some of the Republican papers profess to feel very much 


outraged because, when Mr. Chas. Francis Adams requested 
at Cambridge to be presented to the President, Mr. Hayes 
did not refuse to grant the privilege to the author of the 
famous “fraud upon his brow” letter. We take it that the 
President of these United States has no official right to refuse 
audience to any citizen courteously requesting an introduc- 
tion on a social occasion, and, so far as the Adams letter is 
concerned, the President is charitable enough to tell his 
friends that he does not believe Mr. Adams wrote the letter 
for publication! If there was any falseness in this brief 
interview it does not seem to us to have been on the Presi- 
dent’s side. 


Tue anniversary celebrations of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
have only a semi-public character, the presence of reporters 
being forbidden. It will, however, we feel sure, do more 
good than harm, and be no real violation of the traditional sec- 
recy of the meetings, to say that at the recent dinner of the 
Harvard Chapter of the Society, President Eliot—who had 
evidently read in the papers of that morning President 
Seelye’s orthodox inaugural address at Amherst, on “The 
Relations of Learning and Religion ”—took occasion to ex- 
press very forcibly his conviction that, whatever other colleges 
might see fit to do, at Cambridge certainly no artificial bar- 
riers would be suffered to be erected, in the name of religion, 
to the widest liberty in the pursuit of truth. 

In view of the unscholarly and untenable position taken 
by Mr. Seelye in his interesting and in many respects admir- 
able address, President Eliot’s words had a timely point and 
force which, heartily applauded as they were, could only have 
been fully appreciated by those who, like Mr. Eliot, had read 
the unpleasantly “churchy” Amherst inaugural. President 
Eliot did not stop short of the declaration that parents who 
desire a sectarian education for their sons must be careful 
not to send them to Cambridge. Harvard University is not 
a sectarian institution. 


Tur general council of Presbyterians, which has been in 
session for a week past in Edinburgh, has for its principal 
object the consideration and adoption of a constitution of 
eonfederation between the various branches of the Presby- 
terian church throughout the world. This movement began 
in this country in 1872, and was immediately followed by 
a similar movement abroad. The result was a council held 
in London, in July, in 1875, to agree upon the constitution 
of confederation whose adoption is now under consideration 
by the Edinburgh council. 

When it is considered that there are in America alone not 
lessthan a dozen different Presbyterian bodies, all essentially 
one in doctrine and polity, and separated only by differences 
of origin, history and method, the need of at least a federa- 
tive union of these various fractions of the church becomes 
very apparent. The cable brings but scanty details of the 
proceedings at Edinburgh, but we know that America is 
strongly represented there, and there seems to be no ques- 
tion that much will be accomplished in the direction de- 
sired, if only by the opportunity for acquaintance and 
friendly discussion afforded by the gathering of so man y 
prominent members of the church from all parts of the 
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world. Our readers cannot sympathize with Presbyterian 
views, but they should at least rejoice at every movement 
in the religious world whose tendency is towards obliteration 
of unimportant differences of opinion and methods of 
work and concentration of public attention upon the more 
central and important themes of religious thought and life. 


Tur recent defeat of the British Government, by a vote of 
127—111, in the matter of the Burials bill, removing all 
restrictions in regard to religious services at the funerals of 
Dissenters, has been received with as much satisfaction as 
suprise. The Spectator says:—“ That majority was due to 
the Ecclesiastical Liberalism of a great number of Conserva- 
tive Peers who, on questions of this sort, are far in advance 
of the Government. Doubtless these Conservative Peers 
have the sense tosee that if we are to preserve an institution 
like the English Establishment from destruction, it must be 
by a policy tending to endear it to the external religious 
world at defiance. That has weighed much, no doubt, with 
Lord Harrowby and his friends. What has very likely 
weighed still more, has been a strong desire to gain for 
the Establishment a counterweight against the Ritual- 
ism and Sacerdotalism of an extreme party within the 
Church. By making friends of the dissenters, and showing 
them that they are regarded not as enemies, but as allies, 
by the chief friends of the Church, the moderate Conserva- 
tives no doubt hope to win over the less strict among them, 
or at least to prepare the way for winning over their de- 
scendants to the Church, and so to increase materially the 
weight of the lay element in the Establishment. But what- 
ever their reasons, the fact remains that the majority of the 
House of Lords have ignored the lead of the Conservative 
government, and taken a Liberal lead of their own, on one 
of the most important questions which has ever divided 
moderate Conservatives from Tories of the old type. 


Tuer second public annual meeting of the Sunday Society, 
held in May at Freemasons’ Lavern, London, was largely 
attended. The object of this society is to secure legislation 
permitting the opening of museums, art galleries, libraries 
and gardens on Sunday. Dean Stanley, the President, was 
in the chair, and among those on the platform were Profes- 
sor Tyndall, Professor Huxley, Professor Henry Morley, Sir 
Henry Thompson, Miss Anna Swanwick, and many other 
persons prominent in social reform movements. Letters 
were read from the Bishop of Exeter; the Marquis of Ripon; 
the Marquis of Huntly; Sir Harcourt Johnstone, M.P.; Sir 
Richard Wallace, M.P.; Sir Sydney Waterlow, M.P.; Sir 
Arthur Guinness, M.P.; Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P.; and Lady 
Burdett Coutts, all expressing their sympathy with the 
movement, and regretting their inability to attend the meet- 
ing. Professor Tyndall moved the first resolution, ‘‘ That 
this meeting rejoices in the progress of the movement 
for the opening of museums on Sundays, as shown in the 
second annual report of the Sunday Society, and requests 
the chairman to sign a petition praying the House of Com- 
mons to support the resolution which is shortly to be sub- 
mitted to it for the opening of the national museums and 
galleries during a part of Sunday.” This resolution was sec- 
onded by Professor Henry Morley and supported by Dr. B. 
W. Richardson and was carried almost unanimously. Pro- 
fessor Huxley moved the second resolution, “That in the 
opinion of this meeting the Sunday Society should appoint 
a deputation to wait upon the First Lord of the Treasury to 
solicit the support of the government to the measure for the 
opening of the national museums and galleries on Sunday 
afternoons,” which was also carried. 
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A FREE CHURCH FOR A FREE STATE. 


Tue most ardent admirers of Matthew Arnold in this 
country will take exceptions to his argument for a national 
church. Of all ideas, that is the most offensive to Amer- 
icans, partly because of an intense jealousy between the 
various sects, and partly because of the antipathy of out- 
siders for everything under the name of church. But, as- 
suming that there must be something in the nature of a 


‘church in this country, it is a fair question what is the type 


of ecclesiastical institution best suited to our political inati- 
tutions? What kind of church is it that harmonizes with 
the principles that underlie the free State ? 

The Free State is the child of free thought. Mr. Morgan 
tells us that the Iroquois had a republican form of govern- 
ment, but republicanism does not carry with it the assertion 
of the rights of man. That assertion could not have been 
made until the eighteenth century liberals had preached 
their gospel of free thought. Men had first to get clear of 
the superstition that God is partial to his Christian children 
at the expense of Mohammedans and pagans—clear from 
the vulgar but persistent notion that superior strength is 
sufficient warrant for the exercise of authority, before they 
could grasp lovingly the idea of a commonwealth in which 
the assured rights of all are absolutely equal. The basis on 
which the Free State stands is as broad as the idea of 
human brotherhood. It rules out no man from citizenship 
on account of his race, or his color, or his theory of the 
universe. It puts no test to him when he applies for admis- 
sion which in the slightest degree can effect his conscience. 
No inquisition is made into his belief. The doors are 
thrown open for whoever will to enter. 

Now, it certainly seems that the Church which is to exist 
permanently in connection with such political institutions 
must be constituted on accordant principles. It, too, must 
be free. It must set no bounds to thought, prescribe no 
dogmatic conditions of membership. Its doors must be 
open to all worshippers, and it must put no bars of opinion 
across the gate of heaven. 

In short it must rest, like the State, broadly and unequivo- 
cally on the principle of human brotherhood, honoring the 
prophets of all ages and nations, setting up no exclusive 
claims for this line of religious development or that, having 
for its declaration of purposes, “ Let us know the truth, for 
the truth will make and keep us free. Let us do good, for in 
doing good is eternal life.” 

The Free State indeed has many ardent supporters now 
who have no faith in a church of an equally comprehensive 
order. They go for opening the very Eden of the earth to 
all comers, but shut up heaven against whoever will not agree 
with them. The political platform, they think, cannot be 
made too broad, nor the religiousplatform too narrow. They 
support ecclesiastical and civil organizations which are abso- 
lutely irreconcilable in principle. This is surprising, but itis 
not singular. We remember how men used to shout them- 
selves hoarse with cries of “liberty and union” and at the 
same time favored the retention of some millions of human 
chattels in bondage within the limits of that union. Matthew 
Arnold supports a national church whose doctrines he has 
done more than any other man to upset. ‘These are inconsis- 
tencies which are ever appearing. But they are inconsisten- 
cies which cannot last forever. Hither the Republic must nar- 
row its basis, putting an article into its constitution discrim- 
inating against Trinitarians, Jews and other heretics and hea- 
then, or the popular churches must move on to a larger free- 
dom. Someliberals are agitated by apprehensions that the 
State will yield to the pressure and narrow its basis. But no 
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such backward movement as that is likely unless civilization 
is at the end of itstether. The alternative is well-nigh inev- 
itable. The broad and liberal spirit of the national consti- 
tution will find its way into the churches, or into such of 
them as are to hold the intelligence of the country in the 
future. And this spirit, once infused among them, will put an 
end to sectarian strife and pave the way for religious union. 
These will stand on common ground if only the ground is 
made wide enough. And when this is done we shall have a 
national religion; that is, the popular religion will be brought 
into harmony with the principles on which the State itself 
stands and become safely and permanently associated with it. 

This result, large as it seems may be looked for with con- 
fidence. Not in our day, but sometime it must come. The 
land that opens its arms to receive the children of every 
clime and creed must have a church as comprehensive, which 
shall own the universality of the religious sentiment, and 
open its heart to receive every word of God which pagan or 
Christian has found a tongue to speak. To the liturgy of 
that church all races must contribute, as all by it are to be 
blessed and strengthened. The inspired sou!s of the East 
and the West shall respond to each other in it across the 
whole width of the earth. The baleful teaching of doctrines 
in themselves unreasonable will give place to an earnest 
quest for truth, to inculeation of reverence for the highest 
and sympathy for the lowest—teaching which, when the 
scales of prejudice drop from men’s eyes, will be seen to be 
the essential soul of every religion worthy of the name. As 
on the day of Pentecost, people out of many nations will find 
themselves speaking a common tongue, for every one will so 
speak as to awaken a native and responsive sentiment in his 
neighbor. 

It seems already hich time that this forecasting were 
beginning to be wrought into reality; high time that the 
mass of intelligent people were beginning to break away 
from churches constituted in flagrant contrast with our 
national ideas, and were pronouncing for broader views. 
But religious thought is ever slow in shaping its forms. 
Good sense must have sway a long time in things temporal 
before it can venture to push its dominion over things spir- 
itual. The State has been organized now a hundred years 
on free principles, and the church is not yet ready to follow. 
But that it must follow begins to be evident. N. M. M. 


THEISM. 


Turism! To how many minds does the word represent a 
belief, something by which earnest souls may and do live 
and grow, steadily gaining in strength, beauty, harmony? Is 
it not the general impression concerning a Theist that if not 
quite an unbeliever in the sense of denying or being indiffer- 
ent to religious truth, he must at least be one who has no 
strong hold on spiritual realities? So little is generally 
known of the faith of the Theist. Believing this to be 
the case, we ask for it a hearing from all candid minds. And 
we know that we cannot do better than to state it as repre- 
sented by two of its most able exponents—Theodore Parker 
and Frances Power Cobbe. In her beautiful Preface to the 
English edition of Theo. Parker’s works edited by herself, 
Miss Cobbe gives a brief statement of this faith, the creed of 
Theism, summing it up in a few sentences, which she gives 
as the substance of the teaching of Theodore Parker. 

* An ever-present God, who is absolutely good.” 

« A moral law written in the consciousness of man.” 

“The immortality of the soul.” 

“The reality of spiritual prayer.” 


Theism, she says, starts with the recognition of the veracity 
of human consciousness, the divine origin of our intuitions 
of good and evil. It thrusts away at once and forever all the 
shuffling paradoxes of contradictory titles and dogmas. It 
asserts that if God is good, He is good in our sense 
of the words, for words do but mean what we have agreed to 
be their sense. If He is not “good” in that sense He is not 
good at all, but something else, which men would if they 
dared call “ evil.” 

“Tf we say that He is good, then we must make our doc- 
trines concernmg Him and our views of His government 
agree with our meaning of goodness, We have no right to 
say that His goodness will exclude all suffering, all sin from 
His dominions ; nay, great suffering, great sin. These things 
we can see may be meant for the highest good and permitted 
by absolute benevolence for such an end. But what we do 
affirm is this, there can be no final evil to even one creature 
of a God who is good in our sense of the word goodness. 
We do not fear to affirm this. We do not think that by so 
doing we presume to pass judgment on our Creator, We 
simply use the intellect and moral sense He has given us, 
and assert that by their laws the creation of a being whose 
final end shall be evil is not good in our sense of goodness. 
We simply vindicate our Father’s character and affirm that 
no act He has made us to abhor as evil can ever have marked 
His government of the Universe from eternity to eternity.” 
The moral sense of man, she says, cannot decide how much evil 
may be consistent with final good. “Ifthe final good is to 
be very great, very high, very durable, it would seem that 
the freedom to sin, the possibilities of suffering which pre- 
cede it, may well be great and terrible, and long-enduring 
also. The foundations must be dug deep in earth if the 
spire is to reach above the clouds. But one thing it can de- 
cide, that the evil is to have an end at last, that it is to be an 
evil terminating in good. Evil ending in evil, can only be the 
work of a Fiend. Evil ending in good is the work of a 
God.” 

“The most Divine goodness of all is that which causes suf- 
fering needful to bring out virtue and joy unattainable with- 
Olt dian ed eee a= «The God who creates beings who He 
foresees will be eternally lost,...... the God in whose Uni- 
verse there is a Devil and a Devil’s Hell, that God is, at all 
events, very different from our natural ideal of goodness.” 
[Broken Lights. ] 

Says Theodore Parker, “On the throne of the Universe, 
Lord of Life and Death, Joy and Sorrow, there sits Good- 
ness itself, Goodness unfading, unalterable, never wearied 
with our misery or disgusted by our failures, but loving us 
all, saint and sinner, with one Infinite all-embracing love, of 
which a mother’s tenderness is a reflected ray, a father’s 
yearning care a faint and far-off type.” Such is the God of 
the Theist! 

“Tet me know that Infinite Wisdom planned all this world, 
a causal Providence, and perfect love inspired the plans, that 
it will all turn out triumphant at the last, not a soul lost in 
the eternal march, no suffering wasted, not a tear-drop with- 
out its compensation, not a sin but shall be overruled for 
good at last, that all has been foreseen, that all has been pro- 
vided for, and mankind furnished with powers quite adequate 
to achieve the end for all,—for each, what a new motive have 
T for active toil, yea, what consolation in the worst defeat! I 
ean gird my loins with strength and go forth to any work ; 
or defeated, wounded, conquered, I can fold my hands in 
triumph, still looking to the eternal victory.” (Parker’s 
Discourse on the Functions of a Teacher of Religion.) 

On the next article of the creed of Theism, ‘ A moral law 
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written in the consciousness of man,” let us hear Miss Cobbe: 
“ Religious faith in its high, true sense, faith in the presence 
of a Heavenly Father, is a thing which God gives not in ans- 
wer to studies and researches, but to prayer and deeds. 
There is no winning it by argument, no preserving it by 
force of logic in a life of sin...... Is it not that we should 
hold this most precious boon by no mere intellectual tenure 
gained once for all but by the humbled right of a moral con- 
sciousness to be strengthened by every act of obedience and 
weakened by every sin?...... It may be maintained that we 
owe our knowledge of God mainly to His supernatural reve- 
lation of Himself in past times, or mainly to His natural reve- 
lation of Himself at all times, through conscience and reason. 
Briefly we may describe these two sources of belief as the 
tratlitional and the original revelation. Is the tradional reve- 
lation to be our main ground of faith? Then we must ad- 
mit it to be our ultimate one and hold it up against any argu- 
ment drawn from the opposing consciousness of -mankind. 
Is the original revelation our ultimate ground? Then we 
must face the conclusion that however fallible the ground 
may seem, here lies our sole reliance, and that where tra- 
dition opposes itself to consciousness, it must be abandoned. 
BM il te The son who lives in his father’s house, and in his 
daily presence, can ill believe that father’s highest behests 
will come to him through a letter, unsigned, unsealed, copied 
over and recopied many times, through the hands of many 
servants.” 

The apparent uncertainty of the voice of consciousness, 
the boasted certainty of the written Word, will not deceive 
him, for he learns that the Divine voice in his heart speaks 
clearly precisely in the ratio of his own faith and obedience, 
and the supposed certainty of the written Word does not 
exclude, and never has excluded, the most monstrous mis- 
apprehensions and mistakes. [Broken Lights. | 

Of “The Immortality of the Soul” Theodore Parker shall 
speak to us: “It is the belief of mankind that we shall live 
forever. This is not a doctrine of Christianity alone : it 
belongs to the human race. It came to mankind 
by intuition, by instinctive belief, the belief which comes 
unavoidably from the nature of man. In the same way 
came the belief in God. To my mind, this is the 
great proof of immortality—the fact that it is written in 
human nature, written there so plain that the rudest nations 
have not failed to find it, to know it. I feel the long- 
ing after immortality a desire essential to my nature, deep 
as the foundations of my being. I find the same desire in 
all men. JI feel conscious of immortality. I cannot believe 
that this desire and consciousness are felt only to mislead, to 
beguile, to deceive me. I know God is my Father and the 
Father of the nations. Can the Almighty deceive His chil- 
dren? For my own part, I can conceive of nothing which 
shall make me more certain of my immortality. The pres- 
ence of injustice and wrong points the same way. : 
the fact that anybody is by circumstances made wretched, 
that he is hindered from his proper growth, and has not 
his natural due,—all intimates to me his future life. Iknow 
that God is just. I see the injustice—men smarting all their 
lives, and by no fault of theirs. I know there must be an- 
other hemisphere to balance this, another life wherein justice 
shall come to all and for all, else God were unjust, and an 
unjust God to me is no God at all, but a wretched chimera, 
which my soul rejected with scorn. “God as 
the Infinite, the unconditioned, the absolute, is all-powerful, 
all-wise, all-good. ‘Therefore He must wish the best of all 
possible things, must know the best of all possible things, 
must will the best of all possible things. “ Now, 


then, as life, serene and happy life, is better than non-exist- 
ence, 80 immortality is better than perpetual death. God 
must know that, wish that, will that, and so bring it about. 
Man, therefore, must be immortal. This’ argument is brief, 
indeed, but I see not how it can be withstood. . . . “ I 
think each argument is powerful to one who thinks, reasons, 
balances, and then decides, exceeding powerful. All put 
together form a mass of argument which it seems to me no 
logic can resist. Yet I beg you to understand that I do not 
rest immortality on any reasoning of mine, but on reason 
itself; not on these logical arguments, but on man’s con- 
sciousness, and the instinctive belief which is common to the 
human race. Could some doubter rise, and to my thinking 
vanquish all these arguments, I should still hold fast my 
native faith, nor fear the doubter’s arms. The simple con- 
sciousness of men is stronger than all forms of proof; still, 
if men want arguments, why, there they are.” 

Miss Cobbe says: “Without this faith, we should not 
merely lose our own infinite hope, precious as that must 
needs be, we should lose also much of the completeness of 
our idea of God, and even of the moral law. To have cre- 
ated beings such as we are, endowed us with such powers, 
led us by such laborious training to virtue, accepted from us 
and granted to usso much love, and then to leave us to 
fade away and perish, all our high thoughts, our holy aspira- 
tians, our fervent efforts quenched in endless night,—that 
would not be God-like. We could not bear to think of 
God’s work so ending. Nay, the law itself, immutable as it 
would ever stand, would lose its crown of royalty could we 
not believe that sooner or later God would make it triamph- 
ant throughout the universe. That he who deserves punish- 
ment should be punished, that he who has obeyed the eter- 
nal right should be made happy,— these are the natural ful- 
filments of the law, for which we cannot help looking from 
the justice and benevolence of Him in whom it is imperson- 
ated. . . And when we read of some cruel despot going 
peacefully to the grave unrepentant, and even exulting, we 
feel that there would be something wrong somewhere if that 
wretch did not suffer a portion of the agonies he has in- 
flicted.” 

On the last article of the creed of theism, “Spiritual Prayer— 
its Reality,” we would now take the expression of faith given 
by our two chosen exponents of the belief of the theist: 
“ There is a natural supply for spiritual as for corporeal wants. 
As we have bodily sense to lay hold on the supply for bodily 
wants, so we have spiritual faculties to lay hold on God, and 
supply spiritual wants. It is not strange that the Infinite 
Father, who bears us in His everlasting arms, should supply 
the cravings of our immortal souls, while He feeds the ravens 
and gives the young lions their prey; it would be as strange as 
terrible were it otherwise. Says Theodore Parker: “That any 
act of religious aspiration should be efficacious or acceptable 
it appears that only two things are necessary—sincere 
earnestness and a will struggling in all things to obey the 
will and law of God. The law of the spirit is that light and 
strength are bestowed by God on man according as the lat- 
ter places himself farther from or nearer to their source.” 
“The magnetic bar which has lost its power regains it when 
we hang it in the plane of the meridian.” Thus the prayer 
for spiritual good is the direct mode of obtaining assistance 
to our virtue, in accordance with the fixed laws of Providence. 

The intuition of the noblest human souls has taught 
us, and all experience has ratified their teaching, that “every 
one that asks of God light, strength, and patience receives 
them, and that to him that knocks at ‘the wicket-gate’ of 
the true path of right, to him itis opened. Nor does the 
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strictest philosophy in any way oppose this doctrine. . . 
A single sin, which we do not intend to renounce, however hid- 
den in some obscure corner of our consciousness, is enough 
to render real prayer impracticable. . . “Tf, having 
found it, we deliberately resolved with the whole power of 
our wills this sin shall be done never more, how maryel- 
lously did that one effort thrust back the bolt which had 
barred to us the gate of heaven !” 

With the earnest words of warning addressed by Miss 
Cobbe to her fellow-theists, we will conclude this paper : 
“Tere is one solemn act, or rather habit, on which in great 
measure, the whole character of our inner life must depend. 
Prayer, used or neglected, must, in the nature of things, de- 
termine whether we are to dwell in the Holy Place, or in 
the outer courts of religion—nay, whether we are to draw 
nearer to God or to drift farther away from Him every 
year. Now, when a man brought up in our Christian lands 
first discovers that the creed of his childhood is no longer 
tenable, there is the greatest possible danger that in relin- 
quishing it he also relinquishes that priceless habit, more 
than ever needed. In the first place, he has been taught that, 
except through Christ’s mediation, no prayer has a chance of 
acceptance on high, and, strangely enough, he accepts the 
sentence of the church he has quitted, and rests in self-in- 
flicted banishment till the habit is lost. In the second 
place, among the most decided conclusions at which he has 
probably arrived is one that prayers for outward benefits,— 
as health, wealth, fair weather, and the like,—are at once 
unphilosophical and irreligious; unphilosophical, inasmuch 
as they assume that God can be prevailed upon to change 
the laws which have been ever since creation evolving His 
beneficent designs; irreligious, inasmuch as they attempt to 
bend the will of God to our desires, insteid of bending our 
desires to that will, The man fails to notice that it is not 
unphilosophical to ask that God should fulfil His laws of 
spirit—those laws by which the soul which is sickly and 
weak, growing in solitude, becomes healthy and strong, 
brought into the light and warmth of God’s immediate and 
conscious presence, those laws by which He has made 
prayer the “natural means” of an immeasurable grace. He 
fails to notice that it is not irreligious to ask that God should 
perform His will on us—that will which we know is our 
santification, our purification from all taint of sin, our eleva- 
tion to all heights of spiritual good and glory. And what 
is the result? Surely one of the saddest in the world, that 
at the moment he most needs God’s light to guide him, 
God’s arm to support him, he loses his means of obtaining 
both. Of the evils which follow many a page might be 
written. Every spiritual loss and error comes from giving 
up prayer, even as every spiritual grace and good comes 
from earnestly practising it. [Broken Lights. ] 


CONSTANCY. 
Loox out and see the regal death 
Tho sun is dying in the west ; 
Unstirred by Summer breeze’s breath 
The lake upbears him on her breast. 
There in his highest glory lay 
His light reflected; there his head 
Is pillowed in the closing day, 
And that true breast, when he is dead, 
Shall wrap her grief in clouds and night, 
And silent in her sorrow mourn, 
Till in due time another light, 
His heir posthumous, shall be born, 
But to that peace shall woe succeed again, 
And Love alone, through grief and joy, remain. 
: —H. 0. BUNNER. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM ENGLAND. 


My time has of late been so over-occupied that I have not been 
able to spare the mental effort required in sending you the letters I 
promised to contribute to your columns. I venture after my long 
silence to renew our connection by a brief account of the meeting 
of our Lancashire and Cheshire Provincial Assembly. It is a ven- 
erable gathering, dating from Commonwealth times, when the 
Presbyterians strove to make England cast off Episcopaliavism 
and adopt the full organization of the church which had been so 
successful in maintaining the Culvinistic theology of Geneva and 
Scotland. The attempt failed, London and the district round 
Manchester alone carried into practical efficiency the plan of Pres- 
byterian classis and Assembly. English Presbyterianism failed 
to win the affections of the nation: neither its narrow dogmatism 
nor its bald ritual were able to secure popular aceeptance, and 
when the King enjoyed his own again, Parliament soon passed the 
Act of Uniformity, which drove Presbyterians, Independents and 
Baptists into dissent. Our Assembly did not meet publicly in the 
days of the persecution ; indeed it may be said that it never again 
met as a legally-appointed Assembly representing the classisal 
meetings of the province. Butinits place soon after the reyolu- 
tion of 1688 we read of two meetings—one, of the ministers of Lan- 
eashire, and other, of Cheshire, not purely Presbyterian, but bearing 
the name of the ‘‘ United Brethren,” thus showing that the union 
of Presbyterians and Independents, established chiefly. under the 
influence of John Howe, in 1691, in London, had extended to the 
country districts. I cannot say how long these two Assemblies 
continued to hold annual meetings. Regular minutes of the Lan- 
cashire meeting exist up to the year 1700, but none are known of 
any meetings between 1700 and 1762; but in the latter year it is 
spoken of as holding its annual gathering in May. The Cheshire 
meeting of the United Brethren met twice a year from 1693, and its 
minutes were kept with great regularity till 1745, when a gap oc- 
curs in the records till 1764. In 1765 the two meetings seem to 
have been united, and since then there has been no break in the 
Association. But the Congregationalist element, which adhered to 
what are commonly called Orthodox opinions, had seceded from 
the Presbyterians, who were beginning to be more lax in their 
theology than pleased the adherents of the Savoy Confession, and 
before long the Unitarian controversy began and free thought 
triumphed over the ancient Calvinism of the old dissent. In 1820 
the title of the Assembly recognized Unitarians as equal members 
with the old Presbyterians, and now the venerable Assembly con- 
necting us with the great struggle for constitutional freedom, and 
asserting our high claims of spiritual descent from the Puritan 
defenders of political liberty, annually gather from Lancashire and 
Cheshire the ministers of all our free churches, together with rep- 
resentatives from most of the congregations of the two counties. 

We met last Wednesday evening at Monton, near Manchester, 
where the congregation have lately opened a beautiful gothic 
church in place of their old Presbyterian chapel. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. W. C. Squier, who claimed a high sense of respon- 
sibility for the members of the Assembly as bearing so noble an 
ancestry, and who adyocated a wide and comprehensive charity 
among the upholders of differing modes of thought. On the 
Thursday morning the Assembly met for business, and after the 
formal proceedings were over, a petition in favor of Sir Wilfred 
Lawson’s Permissive Bill was proposed. This measure to is give 
the ownors and occupiers of property in any district power to pro- 
hibit the common sale of intoxie iting drink, when a two-thirds ma- 
jority shall so determine. Although the petition was opposed by 
the eloquence of the Rey. Charles Beard and Mr. Harry Raw- 
son, two of the most respected members of the Assembly, the sense 
of the need of effective measures for the repression of intemper- 
ance was so strong that by a majority of two to one the petition 
was carried. The President of the Assembly, the Rev. William 
Gaskell, M. A., then delivered the annual address. lie paid a 
warm tribute to the memory of those members of the Assembly 
who had been removed by death since the last meeting ; welcomed 
the ministers who had newly settled in the province, and gave a 
yery encouraging account of the prospects of the free churches in 
the district and the county generally. After an adjournment for 
luncheon, hospitably provided by the Monton congregation, to 
which about 400 persons sat down in the schoolroom, we assembled 
to hear the papers specially prepared for the Conference. Mr. 
Gaskell might have been inspired with prophetic power when speak- 
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ing of the growing power of free thought, and must have been 
gratified by the confirmation his utterance received as he listened 
to the broad and sympathetic essay of Mr. Dendy on ‘ Our position 
in relation to other religious bodies,” which showed how, while we 
maintain our close spiritual connection with the primitive teach- 
ing of Jesus himself, we embrace the essential principles upon 
which all true religious life must be based, and are able, in 
consequence, to sympathize with Roman Catholic and with 
Christian or non-Christian theist, while we uphold with rever- 
ent freedom a worship which at once retains the venerable lessons 
of the past, while accepting every new truth which advane- 
ing science reveals to man. The Rey. Joseph Freesion then led 
us on to what no doubt he would consider the practical dis- 
cussion of our present mission. He showed how the mere con- 
troversial work of the past could no longer be regarded as our 
peculiar work, as most of the doctrines against which our fathers 
had been working were being abandoued by intelligent men in 
every«church; but our chief aim should be to break down the 
still existing spirit of sectarianism, which insists upon the up- 
holding of any dogmas as essential to salvation. He believed 
that, untrammeled as we are by any creed, we could preach a 
practical religion that should bring Christianity to bear upon 
every-day life, and should cultivate such a broad and manly char- 
acter that to be a member of our church should be a guarantee of 
eatholicity and reasonableness, as well as of spiritual power. He 
likewise urged upon us the duty of securing better organization 
and a new departure in religious literature. He sketched out an 
ideal ‘Book of God and the Soul,” in which should be gathered 
the best religious (not theological) utterances of the last ten cen- 
turies, and expressed a hope—which I fear will not be fulfiled— 
that thirty or forty of the best men and women of England and 
America would form themselves into a council for its production. 

The third paper of the Conference was one prepared by Mr. Harry 
Rawson, who described some unredressed grievances of dissent- 
ers. I think I have spoken of some of these in previous letters. 
In your great republic you know nothing of dissent, because 
while you claim, and justly claim, to be a religious nation, you 
have no national church. We have to pay for our traditions by 
some inconveni3nces from which you are free. There are still 
some laws which mark with unpleasani distinctions the fact that 
dissenters are unfashionable, and are not equal to Churchmen in 
the eyes of the law. A clergyman performs a legal marriage ser- 
vice without the intervention of the civil registrar, who must be 
present at a dissenter’s wedding to give it validity. The parish 
graveyard cannot be used by a dissenting ministsr to inter one of 
his own people; and even when the House of Lords, with unex- 
pected liberality, would throw the graveyard open, our Conserv- 
ative government, with judicial blindness, prefers to bear this 
grievance unredressed, and gives to Noncontormists this weapon 
to attack the narrow-minded Conservatism, which, even in death, 
would brand the Nonconformist with inferiority, as if it were a 
necessary consequence of maintaining the Established Church. 
Mr. Rawson also dealt with the grievances connected with the 
university. His paper was very ably written, and well deserved 
the compliment, which Mr. C. Wicksteed paid it, of being the best 
contribution to the question of Nonconformist grievances which 
had been given to the Assembly. Mr. Binns, of Birkenhead, in a 
very characteristic speech, pointed out that both the essayist and 
Mr. CG. Wicksteed had not touched the main grievance—the exist- 
ence of one privileged chureh—from which all the minor grievances 
naturally spring, but he failed, as most advocates of disestablish- 
ment do, in pointing out a practical means of obtaining the thor- 
ough reform he desired to see adopted. This paper closed our 
afternoon session. In the evening we had a crowded meeting to 
hear speeches from the Revs. C. Beard, 0. Hargrove and C. T. Poyn- 
ting. The first of these gentlemen spoke on the Signs of ths 
Times, and pointed out how the expectations which most men had 
five and twenty years ago of a rapid growth of our churches had 
not been fulfilled. Our theological opinions, it was true, had be- 
come almost universal amoung intellectual religionists, but they 
remained, with their changed theology, in the churches to which 
they originally belonged, so that no one could now be sure, from 
the denomination to which a man belonged, what opinions he 
would hold. Scientific advance, too, with its novel doctrine, had 
completely revolutionized natural theology, and, in many eases, 
had driven out all the religiousness of men. Men with deep reli- 
gious feelings had, by all these changes, been driven by their 
doubts and uncertainties into the arms of Roman Catholicism, 
which promised certainty to all who would submit to her author- 


ity, while those whom free thought, had disconnected from the 
other churches declined to enter another sect, which only offered 
them another creed, and not a faith. He pointed out that the 
name ‘ Unitarian” could not be regarded as anything but a creed, 
and one of the most unsatisfactory kind; for while we all knew 
what the other creeds meant, no two Unitarians were ever agreed 
as to the meaning of theirs. He urged upon us, in consequence, 
the widening of our borders by the abandonment of this name, 
and then if we showed the power of faith in the natural religious- 
ness of man, we could meet the encroachments of the scientific 
investigator suceessfully, and could offer a welcome home to the 
devout seeker after the kingdom of God. Mr. Hargrove was most 
powerful in his description of his personal experiences in being 
driven from his first home inthe Church of England, through 
doubt, into the Church of Rome, and finally into our communion. 
I feel sure no one could listen to the account of his spiritual strug- 
gles without the deepest sympathy, while his warning not to try 
and convert persons who were not of our fold by mere theological 
discussions was very telling. The ordinary criticism of dogmatic 
opinions was, he showed, unlikely to do anything but disgust, 
while the assertion of broad, general principles would be most 
likely to gain access to the mind which was seeking for truth. He 
had been far more influenced by J. Stuart Mill’s book on liberty 
than by any theological work to adopt his present position. Mr. 
Poynting gave a most interesting historical account of the gradual 
growth of our chureh, from its ancient Presbyterian foundation ; 
but human endurance has its limits, and after about ten hours 
almost continuous speech-making, it was evident that no one could 
keep the Assembly in a listening attitude for very long, so the 
votes of thanks to the congregation which had so kindly enter- 
tained us, and to the chairman who had presided over us, closed 
one of the most successful of the many meetings our Provincial 
Assembly has witnessed for many years. 


Next week we have the Annual Examination of Manchester New 
College in London, at which the Rey. J. H. Thom is to give us the 
address, and we all are looking forward with no common pleasure 
to the opportunity, now only rarely granted to us, of hearing one 
of the most spiritual and gifted of our ministers. 


8S. A. STEINTHAL. 
MANOHESTER, June 23d. 


FROM CHICAGO. : 


THE Third Church is mourning, and refuses to be comforted. 
‘<The spreading branches of my trees reach out after me a little 
farther each year,” said Mr. Powell a few Sundays ago, and there- 
upon handed in his resignation. Hereafter he will engage in some- 
thing else than soul-training, and devote his energies to the culti- 
vation of strawberries and pear trees. He himself would say, 
however, that the man who was successful in making a plant grow, 
was thereby the better fitted to become a teacher of men. Be that 
as it may, Chicago has lost one of her teachers, and is not at pres- 
ent disposed to compensate her loss by calculating the gains likely 
to accrue to the agricultural interests of central New York. 


You have already been informed of Mr. Powell’s reasons for leav- 
ing the pulpit. There are excuses enough for leaving the ministry, 
heaven knows; and there are those who think the office of layman 
no sinecure. Besides the indebtedness of the church and his own 
poor health, Mr. Powell mentioned several other causes which had 
induced him to abandon, for the present at least, all ministerial 
work. Among these he spoke of the irksome and petty nature of 
many of the duties pertaining to the pastoral office. This is a 
point well-taken, one which every minister has doubtless been con- 
strained to many painful reflections upon, and upon which every 
parishioner should bestow a little honest unselfish thinking. The 
pastoral relation js in many respects an unnatural one. It is es- 
pecially so among liberals, who make open profession of religious 
independence and of their ability to dispense with spiritual guide- 
ship. To anticipate a time when ministers shall not be obliged to 
minister to the necessities of their flocks in quite so promiscuous a 
manner as now is not to invoke a future when all friendly relations 
between pastor andspeople shall be ruthlessly cut off. But friend- 
ship is a choice wine for select distribution. A clergyman can no 
more dilute his affections into a weak compound of polite regard to 
be equally distributed among his hearers than he can respond to 
the particular religious seeking of each in a single sermon.’ He 
has as much right to his intimacies, or his aversions, as any other 
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man. It is a ludicrous mistake to make church membership con- 
sist in a certain share-holding right to the minister’s time and at- 
tention. It is true, nevertheless, that the prosperity of a church 
depends largely upon the social qualifications of its members, and 
when we say that church hospitality ought not to devolve any more 
upon the minister than any one else, we must add ‘nor any less 
either.” When a man selects the vocation of the ministry, we nat- 
urally infer that his mind is of that studious, thoughtful order 
which requires considerably more than an average degree of quiet 
and leisure. But we may also conclude that, haviug chosen a call- 
ing which aims directly at the moral improvement and benefit of 
the world, he must have a deep feeling of kinship and warm, living 
sympathy with every struggling, striving soul. It comes around 
to about this at last, that a minister need only be manly and true, 
willing to do his part, and resolved to be made neither tool nor toy 
of, in order to faithfully perform his work. As for the congrega- 
tions, let them act like sensible men and women, go to church on 
Sunday, listen to the sermon, and find fault with it if they like, and 
on week-days goabout their business, making it a trifle more clean 
and honorable, if possible, than last week’s was. Mr. Powell did 
not need to tell those who knew him that he should not be idle in 
his retirement. Let the reviewer of the INQUIRER keep a sharp 
lookout for the book that he has promised us sometime during the 
year. Itis because Mr. Powell is such a tireless worker, and 
has for three years kept us at a high pitch of mental excitement 
with his bold radical utterances, that his sudden departure left us 
in such a limp state of surprise and disappointment. If it were 
not for Mr. Collyer and Mr. Forbush, who come over and shake us 
up occasionally, as Judy did Grandfather Smallweed, I am not sure 
but that we snould sink into one lasting fit of hopeless degeneracy. 
One must not gossip in newspapers about the private affairs of 
churches any more than of individuals, and so I’ll say nothing 
more about the Westside church than this, that if the members have 
as great a determination to help themselves as has been shown by 
certain of their friends outside, the two reverend gentlemen above- 
named for example, we shall weather the storm, and find clear 
skies and smooth waters again. Mr. Collyer came over and 
preached to us yesterday on-the love of God in the heart. After 
the benediction he called the church members together for a pri- 
vate confab, and made us such a big generous offer of assistance, 
and showed such genuine sympathy for all our little worries, that 
your correspondent, who is somewhat of a stranger to Chicago and 
her ways—I suppose she counts Robert Collyer among her ways and 
means—opened wide eyes of surprise. The little woman to whom 
I expressed wonderment that one with plenty and more to do 
should be willing to undertake additional labors, gave a tearful 
smile and said: ‘‘Oh, it’s just like him!” So it seems it was 
nothing more than was to have been expected. 


One week ago Mr. Forbush spoke to us on ‘‘ The Sower,” an old 
subject which he presented in a very forcible and original manner. 
The business of life consists for the most part in sowing, and not, 
as some of us would like to believe, in reaping. There is a long 
waiting spell between seed-time and harvest, so long that he who 
sows often passes away and leaves the season of morrymaking and 
thanksgiving to be ushered in by others who come after. It is ours 
to do the right thing and do it at once, scatter good deeds and 
kindly wishes all about us, as the sower his seed, and not wait to 
determine how much of the influence we extend js to be immediate- 
ly reactive. ‘‘To-day it is given performance of duty,” said Mr. 
Forbush, and from the duty of individuals it was easy to pass to 
that of organizations. The speaker then went on to show how it is 
yet only planting time for the liberal churches, and must be fora 
generation to come. Somebody else is to reap the ripened grain of 
a better faith whose seeds we are casting abroad. We need to cul- 
tivate a more stoical endurance of present eyils and hardships, and 
learn to be as actively and heartily interested in to-morrow as to- 
day. Both text and sermon were so exactly suited to the occasion, 
and fitted with such nicety to the peculiar circumstances of the con- 
gregation to whom it was delivered, that we could not help looking 
at each other a little sheepishly as we came out, and saying with 
young Jochem in Fritz Reuter’s charming story, ‘‘It’s all as true 
as leather, but what can we do about it.” 

Well, lel us be thankful vacation is upon us, the time when we 
may ignore and postpone the disagreeable things of life, and look 
only on its easy side. Everybody is going to hie away, each to his 
separate hiding place, and when we come back in the Fall we shall 
be full of heart and hope and courage, and innumerable possibili- 
ties will stretch out before us, where now nothing appears but 
gloomy uncertainty. CELIA P. WooLuEy. 


LITERATURE. 


By James Anthony 
New York: Scribner, 


Snort Srupms on Great Sussects. 
Froude, M. A. Third Series. 
Armstrong & Co. 1877. 

Mr. Froude is a brilliant and instructive writer, who yet 
needs to be read and accepted with a certain reservation. 
Taken judiciously he is a most agreeable companion. He is 
vigorous and suggestive, and though he does not relieve one 
from the necessity of thinking for himself, his pictures are 
vivid and the thinker may find himself a debtor for valuable 
information and provocation. 

The volume before us is composed in great part of essays 
which have already seen the light in periodicals. The first 
and longest, the “ Annals of an English Abbey,” will be gen- 
erally considered the most entertaining, and is doubtless the 
most complete and effective. It is written to deprecate the 
present tendency in England toward the revival of the mo- 
nastic orders. The subject chosen is the Abbey of St. Albans, 
toward the ruins of which the pious ritualists are said to be 
looking with longing eyes, and the materials for its history 
are drawn from the old English records in course of 
publication under the Master of the Rolls. The rise and 
fall of this powerful establishment is cleverly sketched and 
the narrative is made to include the story of the insurrection 
in 1381 headed by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, with its rapid 
growth and ignominious collapse. The rebels, however, are 
made to present a much better appearance than their masters. 

Following this essay there is one on the “ Revival of Ro- 
manism,” which deals more didactically with the same gene- 
ral subject. Mr. Froude’s strictures upon the popular Protest- 
antism is severe, but he appears to find the cause of the tempo- 
rary prosperity of the Roman ecclesiasticians about as much in 
a social order which leaves many with large wealth and thus 


. without any need for exertion, and without any interest which 


has a vital hold upcn them. He is curiously contemptuous 
in his expressions regarding political economy. “This so-called 
science is the most bare-faced attempt that has ever yet been 
openly made on this earth to regulate human society without 
God or recognition of the moral law.” But we can heartily 
endorse his strictures upon the mercenary character of so 
large a portion of modern life, its devotion of its powers to 
serve Plutonic ends, and we are satisfied that in this sentence 
is embodied food for thought for all labor reformers, theolo- 
gians and politicians: “We ought not to set before a boy 
the chance of becoming president of the republic, or pres- 
ident of anything; we should teach him first to be a good 
man, and next to do his work, whatever it be, as well as it 
can possibly be done. It is better that a boy should learn 
to make a shoe excellently than to write bad exercises in 
half a dozen languages.” If there ever was a proposition so 
clearly written upon the face of things as to be perfectly 
unmistakable it is that at this day,in the month of July, 
A. D. 1877, the key to labor reform, civil service reform, 
social reform, political reform, and the kingdom of heaven 
will be found by each one who does something “as well as 
it can possibly be done.” 

The four following essays, “Sea Studies,” “Society in 
Italy in the Last Days of the Roman Republic,” “ Lucian,” 
and “ Divus Ceesar,” deal with the Greek and Roman clas- 
sies, the first being devoted to Euripides. In the essay on 
Lucian is given a translation of a curious dialogue among 
the gods and upon the earth, describing “the dismay of 
the Pantheon when the Olympian deities perceived that 
men were ceasing to believe in them, and were affected by 
the ludicrous alarm that, if not believed in, they might cease 
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to exist.” The next essay is “On the Uses of a Landed 
Gentry,” which Mr. Froude thinks, in such a country as 
England, are greater than the abuses. By the way, the 
natural deductions from this essay are curiously at war 
with those to be drawn from the essay on the Revival of 
Romanism. In “Party Politics,” taking the occasion of the 
fall of the Gladstone administration, our author speculates 
upon the forms and uses of government, and shows himself 
one who believes in the strong arm, and has no faith im 
laissez faire. 

The volume closes with an article quite different in com- 
plexion from either of those which precede it, “ Leaves from 
a South African Journal” being a narrative of an official 
journey to the diamond mines and through contiguous ter- 
ritory. We have Mr. Froude thus on a variety of topics, 
and his various peculiarities, excellencies and defects are 
well exhibited. 

Cuartorre Bronre. A Monograph. By F. Wemyss Reid. 
With Illustrations. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 1877. 

When Mrs. Gaskell’s exceedingly interesting memoir was 
given to the world, within a brief period after the death of 
the author of “Jane Eyre,” it reached a public which had 
known little of the circumstances of the life that it detailed 
and which read it with avidity. 

Composed as it was during the life time of Mr. Bronté and 
others closely associated with its subject, from whom much 
of the material was necessarily derived, it was difficult to 
write with perfect freedom, especially upon delicate family 
relations. Notwithstanding the care which she exercised in 
consequence of the situation, Mrs. Gaskell soon found her- 
self entangled in a mesh of difficulties, and after various al- 
terations and emendations she was finally compelled to refer 
all further questions concerning the book to the considera- 
tion of her solicitors. Had the Bronte family been less pecu- 
liar than it was, the difficulty would perhaps have been 
slight,—as it was, it was important and the result of the con- 
troversy is to leave the reader in considerable doubt as to 
the facts of the life at Haworth. 


Whether Mr. Reid has done much to clear up these doubts 
is a question. His book does not assume to be a complete 
biography, and at best is but a critical appendix to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s more important work. Itis mainly founded upon 
an examination of Charlotte Bronte’s voluminous correspond- 
ence with her friend Miss Ellen Nussey and is largely com- 
posed of extracts from it. Mr. Reid seeks mainly to prove 
two points. First, that Charlotte Bronte’s life, especially the 
earlier portion of it, was much brighter and happier than 
Mrs. Gaskell would allow, though clouded by peculiar trials, 
and second, that during her stay in Brussells something took 
place that deeply affected her being, changed the whole cur- 
rent of her life and gave it the tone which is to be found 
clearly revealed in “ Villette.” What this something was he 
hints very vaguely and apparently does not know, and we 
are left to conjecture from the tenor of the correspondence 
and the hints which he submits. His little book is sugges- 
tive and valuable in the fuller light which it throws upon one 
whose literary power was so great, and to whom we owe so 
much both directly and indirectly through the strong im- 
pulse which she gave to others. Whether she was one who 
could have done still better work, had she lived and acquired 
a wider experience, it is idle to speculate. When she married 
Mr. Nicholls she abdicated her place as a literary artist, since 
her husband had no sympathy with her pursuit of letters. 
It was then that she was lost to the world, and though Mr. 
Reid gives a pleasanter and happier coloring to her relation 


‘consideration for, the ‘‘Taou.” 


with Mr. Nicholls than could be gathered from Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s reserved statements, the reader can hardly feel other- 
wise than that her marriage was an unworthy sacrifice and 
in strong contrast with what would have been possible to 
her at an earlier period. 


THE July-August number*of the North American Review is fully 
up to the standard of its bi-monthly predecessors. The paper by 
Judge Black, on the Electoral ‘‘ Conspiracy,” with which it opens, 
has attracted much attention; and is indeed a brilliant bit of 
special pleading, which will be warmly received by one party, and as 
bitterly scouted by the other. To the non-political on-looker the 
question was of course long ago settled by the appointment by both 
sides of an umpire whose decision was to be accepted as final, and 
the judge’s arguraents all go to color the supposition, bitter to the 
heart of every true American, that a really impartial umpire could 
not be found. When, alas! are we to have public servants above 
the taint of suspicion ? 

Senator Morton contributes a paper on the American Con- 
stitution in which he urges, with much force, the necessity of 
bringing the election of the Chief Magistrate nearer to the people, 
and suggests that the Electoral College should be brushed 
away as so much rubbish. 

General McClellan gives an interesting article descriptive of the 
Russian and Turkish resources, and the progress of the war in the 
East up to the time of writing, and lays it down as his opinion that 
future developments of the Eastern Question depend entirely on the 
action of Germany. 

Bayard Taylor very justly searifies that ‘‘ unfortunate specimen 
of our native art” the monumental statue to Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
and then proceeds in a sympathetic, but by uo means exaggerated 
strain to consider the character and personality of the poet. He is 
followed by ‘‘Sionara,” which, by the way, we are told is not the 
name ot our Japanese critic, but a word which, in his vernacular, 
means farewell. We hope, however, that he does nol mean to bid 
us good-by just yet, for he has given usa large share of ‘‘the giftie” 
prayed for by Robert Burns ‘‘to see ourselves as ithers see us,” 
and his moral reflexions, like his political ones, are bitter but high- 
ly salutary pills. Weare unable to deny that he tells many true 
things, and that there is among us a sad want of knowledge of, and 
Whether Japan is, on the whole, 
so very much superior to democratic America as Sionara avers, is 
perhaps less easily admitted; we shrewdly suspect that Sionara is 
an extremely favorable specimen of his race. New Russia, by M. 
W. Hazeltine will be read with much interest, especially the pages 
describing the anomalous position of the noble with regard to the 
peasant or mowjik, anomalous at least in Europe, but not at all un- 
like the relation between our own upper and lower classes. 

Dr. Felix Adler commences a series of articles which promise to 
be of unusual interest, and in which he undertakes to give a sketch 
of the origin and bearing of the late movement for the complete 
reformation of Judaism. 

Gilbert Haven takes us into the heart of Africa, and then reminds 
us that we have an Africa of our own in America. His account of 
the early struggles of the Liberian Colony is also interesting. 

We have kept back to the last the mention of Mr. Wells’ paper head- 
ed ‘* How Shall the Nation regain Prosperity?”’, in hopes that space 
would permit of doing it some sort of justice. We must reluctantly 
however pass it by with the remark that, to use some of the expres- 
sions of the writer, we hope ‘‘all those whose business it is to dis- 
cover whether new wants, new avenues for trade, and consequent 
new employments, can be created,” will carefully read and ponder 
over the words of wisdom contained in Mr. Wells’ article. The 
Review closes with scholarly and amusir g critiques on some dozen 
and a half recent publications. 


D. AppnetTon & Co., New York, have in press and will publish in 
parts, next autumn, ‘‘ The American Household Cyclopeedia,” edit- 
ed by Professor E. L. Youmans, assisted by a corps of eminent 
specialists. The work will be a complete digest of modern knowl- 
edge, scientific, esthetic and practical, on subjects of household 
concern, and it will filla reeognized gap in the list of reference 
books. The deficiency of the larger cyclopeedias in information of 
the kind herein contemplated is marked, and the need of a special 
eyclopedia of household science and practice, full, complete and 
exact, is sharply felt. he new work will supply the want, as no 
pains or expense has been spared in its preparation and the names 
of its editor and publishers are the best guaranties of its worthi- 
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ness and trustworthiness. It will be profusely illustrated, and 
made in the best style. 
Mar’s Waite WitcH. By G. Douglas. Harper & Bros. 1877. 
The author of this book is an evident admirer of William Black’s 
style and characters, for we notice a close resemblance between 
the ‘‘ White Witch” and the ‘‘ Princess of Thule;” it is needless to 
say that the latter is by far the best of the two books. This novel 
would hold the interest more closely, if it did not constantly sug- 
gest a truer and finer style than the writer has been able to master. 
The love-making is tame and unreal, even when the story reaches 
a climax. Denis is too markedly a plagiarism to be a very inter- 
esting character, and Tom and Von Donop fail to excite any intense 
interest. The first part of the book is well-written, and the des- 
eriptions of rural life in Scotland and of the scenery peculiar to the 
Highlands form the best part of thebook. We dislike the title— 
it is sensational and awkward and enlists the sympathies in the 
wrong direction. : 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 
From Harper §& Brothers, New York. 

Tae SrRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHaTON, A Novel. By William Black, author of ‘'Green 
Pastures and Piccadilly,” ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” ‘‘ Three Feathers,’ ‘tA Daughter 
of Heth,” *‘ Madcap Violet,” ete, 

Hears or Monry. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 25 cts. 

Two volumes of Harper’s ‘ Half-Hour Series :” 

Tne Mitt or St. Herzor. A Breton Story. By Katharine S Macquoid, author 
of *‘ Patty,” “Too Soon,” ete. 20 cts. 
Tur Jitt. A Novel. By Chas. Reade, author of ‘‘A Woman-Hater,” “Hard 
Cash,” “ Put Yourself in his Place,” etc. 20 cts. 
From J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 

A Bruce History oF MONTENEGRO. To which is added a Short Account of Bulgaria. 
With Map. Compiled tvom Makensie and Baker. By George M. Towle. 

Four volumes of the ‘t Vest-Pocket Series:” 

Miron. Lord Macaulay. 

BYRON. “ se 

Tue TENT ON THE Beacon. John Greenleaf Whittier. 

A Virtvoso’s Cottection. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
From Littell & Gay, Boston. 

Littecy’s Living Acn. Fitth Series. Volnme18. April-May-June. 

MAGAZINES, &c. 

UNIVERSALIST QuARTERLY. July. 

Unirep States OrrrciAL Postan Guipe. July. Boston: H. O. Houghton & Co.; New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Price, 50 cents. 

Lessons FROM EUROPEAN SCHOOLS AND THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. By Birdsey Grant 
Northrop, LL.D., Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Education. Fifth Thousand. 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


FALLING ASLEEP. 


TOM. A.L. 


PassinG along the entry floor, 
Softly I pause at a chamber door. 


Over its threshold I may not go 
Eyen most quietly, for I know 


Angels within their vigil keep— 
A mother is singing her child to sleep. 


Sometimes a murmur or a cry 
Comes from the little one; soothingly 


Over it all the voice I hear, 
Sweet in its patience, soft and clear, 


Till, as he listens, slumber lies 
Soft on the closing baby eyes. 


Doth not a Presence from above 
Bend over us as full of love? 


Doth not a voice as soft and clear 
Sing in the weary spirit’s ear— 
Weary with passion, tears and cries, 
Striving to change life’s destinies? 


O! let ws listen, and in the deep 
Beauty of Trusting sometimes sleep ! —N 


A DEVIL-DANCE IN INDIA. 


Tv is an extremely difficult thing for a Huropean to wit- 
ness a devil-dance. Asa rule, he must go disguised, and he 
must be able to speak the language like a native before he 


is likely to be admitted without suspicion into the charmed 
circle of fascinated devotees, each eager to press near the 
possessed priest to ask him questions about the future while 
the divine afflatus is in its full force upon him. 


Let me try to bring the whole scene vividly before the 
reader. Night, starry and beautiful, with a broad, low 
moon seen through palms. A still, solemn night, with few 
sounds to mar the silence, save the deep, muffled boom of 
breakers bursting on the coast, full eight miles distant. A 
lonely hut, a huge banyan-tree, grim and gloomy. All 
around spread interminable sands, the only vegetation on 
which is compused of lofty palmyras, and a few stunted 
thorn-trees and wild figs. 

In the midst of this wilderness rises, spectre-like, that 
aged, enormous tree, the banyan, haunted by a most ruth- 
less she-devil. 

Cholera is abroad in the land, and the natives know that 
itis she who has sent them the dreadful pestilence. The 
whole neighborhood wakes to the determination that the 
malignant power must be propitiated in the most effectual 
manner. 

The appointed night arrives; out of village and hamlet 
and hut pours the wild crowd of men and women and children. 
In vain the Brahmins tinkle their bells at the neighboring 
temple; the people know what they want, and the deity 
which they must reverence as supreme just now. 

On flows the crowd to that gloomy island in the star-lit 
waste—that weird, hoary banyan. The circle is formed ; 
the fire is lit; the offerings are got ready—goats and fowls, 
and rice and pulse and sugar, and ghee and honey, and 
white chaplets of oleander blossoms and jasmine buds. The 
tom-toms are beaten more loudly and rapidly, the hum of 
rustic converse is stilled, and a deep hush of awe-struck ex- 
pectancy holds the motley assemblage. 

Now the rickety door of the hut is quickly dashed open. 
The devil-dancer staggers out. Between the hut and the 
ebon shadow of the sacred banyan lies a strip of moon-lit 
sand; and, as he passes this, the devotees can clearly see 
their priest. 

He is a tall, haggard, pensive man, with deep-sunken 
eyes and matted hair. His forehead is smeared with ashes, 
and there are streaks of vermillion and saffron over his face. 
He wears a high conical cap, white, with a red tassel. A 
long, white robe, or ong, shrouds him from neck to ankle. 
On it are worked, in red silk, representations of the goddess 
of small-pox, murder, and cholera. Around his ankles are 
massive silver bangles. In his right hand he holds a staff or 
spear, that jingles harshly every time the ground is struck 
by it. 

The same hand also holds a bow, which, when the strings 
are pulled or struck, emits a dull, booming sound. In his 
left hand the deyil-priest carries his sacrificial knife, shaped 
like a sickle, with quaint devices engraved on its blade. 

The dancer, with uncertain, staggering motion, reels 
slowly into the centre of the crowd, and then seats himself. 
The assembled people show him the offerings they intend to 
present ; but he appears wholly unconscious. He croons an 
Indian lay in a low, dreamy voice, with dropped eyelids and 
head sunken on his breast. He sways slowly to and fro, 
from side to side. 

Look! You see his fingers twitch nervously. His head 
begins to wag in a strange, uncanny fashion. His sides 
heave and quiver, and huge drops of perspiration exude 
from his skin. The tom-toms are beaten faster, the pipes 
and reeds wail out more loudly. There is a sudden yell, a 
stinging, stunning ery, an ear-piercing shriek, a hideous, 
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abominable gobble-gobble of hellish laughter, and the devil- 
dancer has sprung to his feet, with eyes protruding, mouth 
foaming, chest heaving, muscles quivering, and outstretched 
arms swollen and straining as if they were crucified. 

Now, ever and anon, the quick, sharp words are jerked 
out of the saliva-choked mouth, “I am God! I am the 
true God!” Then all around him, since he and no idol is 
regarded as the present deity, reeks the blood of sacrifice. 

The devotees crowd round to offer oblations and to solicit 
answers to their questions. “Shall I die of cholera during 
this visitation?” asks a gray-headed farmer of the neighbor- 
hood. “O God, bless this child and heal it!” cries a poor 
mother from the adjoining hamlet, as she holds forth her 
diseased babe toward the gyrating priest. Shrieks, vows, 
impreeations, prayers, and exclamations of thankful praise 
rise up, all blended together in one infernal hubbub. 

Above all rises the ghastly guttural laughter of the devil- 
dancer, and his stentorian howls, “I am God! Iam the 
only true God |” 

He cuts and hacks and hews himself, aud not very unfre- 
quently kills himself there and then. His answers to the 
queries put to him are generally incoherent. 

Sometimes he is sullenly silent, and sometimes, while the 
blood from his self-inflicted wounds mingles freely with that 
of his sacrifice, he is most benign, and showers his divine 
favors of health and prosperity all round him. 

Hours pass by. The trembling crowd stand rooted to the 
spot. 
when he descends he is motionless. The fiendish look has 
vanished from his eyes. His demoniacal laughter is still. 
He speaks to this and to that neighbor quietly and reason- 
ably. 

He lays aside his garb, washes his face at the nearest 
rivulet, and walks soberly home, a modest, well-conducted 

_man.— Harper's Weekly. 


FAMINE AND SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


Tux ultimate importance of abstract scientific research to 
human welfare and happiness has rarely had a more impres- 
sive illustration than one which has just occurred through 
the application to the statistics of Indian drought and famine 
of certain observations which have been made on sun-spots. 
Many years ago, Hofrath Swabe, of Dessau, an obscure as- 
tronomer, undertook to catalogue the sun-spots, and his 
work was made the basis of important elaborations by Wolf, 
De la Rue, Balfour Stuart and others, who finally showed 
the cycle of sun spots. But the statistics of Indian famines 
have now been kept long enough to justify generalization 
upon them, and Dr. W. W. Hunter, the Government Me- 
teorologist in India, has now proved that the rainfall of that 
country depends upon the sun spots, which consequently 
coincide with Indian famines, which are caused by periodical 
deficiency in the rainfall. The cycle of famine and the cycle 
of sun spots correlate with such marvellous precision that the 
facts have been laid before the government, and will soon be 
laid before Parliament. Dr. Hunter's researches show that 
the life and death of millions in India may hereafter depend 
on accurate observations of the sun. The reappearance and 
disappearance of sun spots will equalize the Viceroy with the 
Pharaoh, who, by the aid of dreams and a Joseph to inter- 
pret them, anticipated the lean and fat years, and made pro- 
vision for them, The astronomer’s telescope is likely here- 
after to be a stronger weapon against the idolatries of India 
than all the missionaries put together. 

The triumph of science over superstition will come home 
to the 200,000,000 Hindoos when they find that astronomy 


Suddenly the dancer gives a great bound in the air ; | 


\ 


has secured for them an immunity from their worst enemy, 
for which they and their fathers have offered in vain en- 
treaties and sacrifices for five thousand years. However, it 
may turn out that the Hindoos, by the ever ready aid of their 
accommodating priests, will simply meet the case by erecting 
a temple with an effigy of Dr. Hunter in it for a god, and 
sacrificing a telescope to him in it annually. This would ac- 
cord with the way they seem for some time to have been do- 
ing things in Southern India. Prof. Monier Williams of Ox- 
ford, now exploring that region, has found a shrine raised to 
a European, who, while he lived, was a terror to the natives— 
cruel, reckless, and a hard drinker. The natives now annu- 
ally sacrifice at his tomb brandy and cigars, to propitiate the 
intensified evil power they believe he became at death. At 
another place he found the shrine of a more benevolent white 
man from the West. This man had been during life a great 
sportsman, and had almost cleared the district of man-eating 
tigers. His personal habits and the general Hindoo theory 
of what constitutes English happiness here and hereafter, are 
reflected in the fact that similar offerings are made at his 
shaine also—brandy and cigars.—M. D. Conway in Cincin- 
nati Commercial. 


CORNER-STONE HYMN. 


[ Written by Rev. Olay MacCauley for the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Unitarian Church, ‘ Al Souls,” Washington, D.C.) 


O Txov all Holy One! 

Our temple’s corner-stone, 
To Thee we lay. 

Infinite Holiness! 

Do Thou our offering bless, 

Seal it with righteousness, 
We humbly pray. 


Take Thou the house we raise, 
Make it Thy dwelling-place, 
O Lord, our God! 
That Thee all souls may know; 
That all Thy life may show; 
That Christ in all may grow; 
Be this abode. 


4 Come then, Thou Holy One! 
Though heaven be Thy throne 
Here dwell and reign. 
Make, by Thy pure decree, 
This temple worthy Thee; 
Thine shall the glory be, 
Ever. Amen! 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


TuERE is nothing so good to make a horse fat as the eye of his 
master.—DIOGENES. 


I THINK few people are aware how early it is right to respect the 
modesty of an infant.—HABRIET MARTINEAU. 


MopERATION in temper is always a virtue; but moderation in 
principle is a species of vice.—THOMAS PAINE. 


Tus is philosophy: to make remote things tangible, common 
things extensively useful, useful things extensively common, and 
to leave the least necessary for the last.—W. 8S. LANDOR. 


THERE are minds so impatient of inferiority that their gratitude 
is a species of revenge; and they return benefits, not because re- 
compense is a pleasure, but because obligation is a pain.—JOHNSON. 


WE see no white-winged angels now. But yet men are led away 
from threatening destruction ; a hand is put into theirs which leads 
them forth towards a calm and bright land, so that they look no 
more backward; and the hand may be a little child’s. GEORGE - 
ELIOT. 
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Give a hope of immortality, and the anticipation of it will be 
welcome to thousands whom every description repels, whether it 
be of orthodox or unorthodox believers. The hope will be accepted 
where the dogma would be rejected, because the hope leaves full 
play to the inagination, while the dogma forecloses imagination 
entirely.—O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


You say, but with no touch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted, you, whose light-blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies, 

You tell me doubt is devil-borno. 


! I know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 

But ever strove to make it true; 


Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 


But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 


Altho’ the trumpet blew so loud. —TENNYSON. 


PROSPERITY is the very best dish in the world; but it does not 
prove us. It fattens and strengthens us, just asthe sundoes, Ad- 
versity is the inspector of our constitutions: she simply tries our 
muscle and powers of endurance, and should be a periodical vis- 
itor. But until she comes no mw is known.—GEORGE MEREDITH. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY had a total disgust for cant. When a man 
whom he had refused to help fell on the doorstep and, turning up 
the whites of his eyes, began to mumble a counterfeit prayer, he 
caught him by the collar and handed him out to thehighway. The 
man who has the physical strength and courage to thus deal with 
professional beggars is a public benefactor.— United Presbyterian. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


SUMMER. 


Meavow flowers, fair and sweet 
Can ye feel the Summer? 

Can ye hear her dainty feet 

Coming softly, light and fleet— 
Will ye not outrun her? 


Spring up, white Anemone, 
Graceful as court lady; 

Ring, ye Harebells, merrily, 

Hyacinths stand cheerily, 
She will greet you may-be. 


Blushing red, Rose Campion fair, 
Like a rustic beauty, 
Hides behind the Maidenhair, 
While Veronica, the rare, 
Opes blue eyes fromduty. 


Bhe is coming, is our queen, 
Softest breeze shall waft her; 

Palmy boughs of freshest green 

Wave where’er her robe is seen, 
Little brooks bring laughter. 


Every joyous scent and sound 
Rises swift to greet her; 

E’en the dull insensate ground 

Shares the fragrance all around ; 


Let us go and meet her. — Good Things. 


THE SILVER NECKLACE. 

Dorornra Grey had many playthings, but her favorite 
among them all was a playhouse. It was about two feet 
high, and had four rooms furnished as neatly as rooms in a 
real house in which grown people live. 

The ladies were getting up a fair for the Orphan’s Home, 
and Dorothea’s aunt Helene was embroidering a sofa cushion 
for it, and mamma was painting some pretty pictures, but 
Dorothea was doing nothing. 

One day mamma said to Dorothea : “ What does my little 
girl expect to do for the fair ?” 

“Why, I don’t know, mamma,” said Dorothea. “TI can’t 
sew much. Even my dolly, Wilhelmina Blanca, don’t like 
her clothes. Maybe little girls needn’t do anything.” 

“They need not,” said mamma, “but you want to, do you 
not? You would like to make a little girl happy, wouldn’t 
you? If you cannot make anything, you can give some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Dorothea, slowly. She thought of 
her playhouse, and a lump came into her throat. Oh, no ; 
she would give away anything but that. 

She went into the garden and raced with Ponto, and then 
aunt Helene gave her a big seed-cake, but neither play nor 
goodies could banish the thought of the playhouse, and how 
happy it would make some little orphan girl from her mind ; 
so at last she crept into the parlor, and begged her mamma 
to tell her a story. 

“What shall it be about?” asked mamma. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Dorothea. “ Probley, mamma— 
probley you'd better tell me ‘bout somebody who gived away 
something they didn’t want to.” 

Mamma smiled at the flushed cheeks and downcast eyes 
of the face leaning upon her shoulder. 

“ Once upon a time,” said she, “before the fairies were all 
scared away, there lived a little girl named Bertha. Her 
parents were quite poor, and their home was far up in one of 
the passes.of the Alps. Bertha had no playthings such as 
you have, but she had tasks of knitting and lace making. 
Her only treasure was a silver necklace, beautifully chased 
and ornamented, which her uncle, who was rich and a burgo- 
master, had sent her, because she was named after his 
wife. 

“ One day when she was quite alone, but busy at her knit- 
ting, an old woman stopped at the door and begged for food. 
Bertha gave her a cup of milk and a piece of bread, and in- 
vited her to sit down and rest. 

“<«T’ve come a weary way, said the old woman, taking the 
offered chair. ‘I have walked here from an alm* on the 
heights, and am on my way to the village, where I hope to 
get medicine for my son who lies at home grievously sick. 
He may not be alive when I return, and unhappy that I am, 
T haven’t a groschen to pay for the drugs. Alas, what if I 
am refused !’ 

“The old woman’s hair was white as milk, and her back 
was bent like a tightly-strung bow, and when she spoke of 
her son, she wept bitterly. 

“Good mother,’ said Bertha, full of sympathy, ‘my father 
is guiding some travellers across the mountains, and my mo- 
ther is at the pasture minding the sheep. Would that I 
could do something for you, but I cannot.’ Butas she spoke 
her hand touched her necklace. 

“* Age and poverty are a double burden,’ said the old wo- 
man, with a sigh. ‘Time will surely lay one of them upon 
you, but may the good angels preserve you from the other!’ 


* An alm is a nountain pasturage. 
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“©T do not know what my mother will say, if I give you 
this, said Bertha, unclasping her necklace. ‘She would not 
send you away empty handed, for she is good and generous, 
and she often tells me to give is to gain,’ and she laid the 
trinket in the old woman’s hands. 

“«My daughter you will find the saying true, “To give is 
to gain!”’ said the old woman, and giving Bertha her bless- 
ing she went on her way. 

“ Bertha’s mother regretted that the gift of the rich uncle 
had passed into the hands of an unknown old woman, but she 
would not spoil her daughter’s generous deed by chiding. 

«A month slipped by, and brought with it only the usual 
routine of industry, but one bright morning when Bertha 
awoke, she found upon her pillow a pretty jewel casket, made 
of pearl and silver. Within it was a necklace like the one 
she had given away, save that this one was of gold, and here 
and there between its links, glowed an amethyst. 

“ Gifts brought by unseen hands were frequent after that, 
and go well did Bertha and her parents prosper, and so hap- 
py were they, that their home came to be known as the 
‘Icky House,’ and ‘Fairy’s Home,’ and they as the most 
fortunate and most kind and generous people for miles 
about.” 

“Do you s’pose, mamma, that I'll get a nicer playhouse, if 
I give mine to the fair ?” 

“No, dear, Bertha did not give away her necklace from 
any such motive, besides there are no fairies now.” 

“ But there’s Santa Claus, and what will I have >” 

“You will learn how pleasant it is to make other people 
happy,” said mamma, and as Dorothea made no reply she 
continued : “ Now if you knew that some little girl who was 
never visited by Santa Claus, could be made very happy if 
you gave up your playhouse, couldn’t you do it?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, if I was quite sure ; though anybody 
ought to be happy if they had such a pertifle elegant play- 
house,” said Dorothea. “And mamma—you can have it for 
the fair, and welcome.” 


“Thank you for saying, ‘and welcome,’ my daughter,” said 
mamma, kissing her. 

Some benevolent lady bought the playhouse and gave it to 
the Orphans’ Home, and when Dorothea saw it again, it 
stood on a table by the bed of a little crippled girl, who 
could not go about, except in a great wheeled-chair. 

“You were just lovely to give us this,” said she to Doro- 
thea. 

That night when mamma bent over Dorothea’s pillow, to 
give her a good-night kiss, two plump arms clung round her 
neck a moment, and Dorothea’s voice grown strangely husky, 
said: “It was better than the splendidest necklace, or a 
pertifle elegant playhouse. I know what you meant now, 
mamma. ‘'To give is to gain.’” Exasura Cumines. 


Mr. Jonn HABBERTON, the author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” and of its se- 
quel just issued, has resigned his position in the Herald office and retired 
to New Hampshire for rest. Mr. Habberton’s success has evidently 
spurred him to oyer-work, and he is now forced to pay the natural penal- 
ty. His illness is not serious, though very peremptory in its symptoms. 


BRUNSWICK, the New York correspondent of the Saturday Evening Gaz- 
ette, tells a good story of Eli Perkins: ‘‘Mr. Perkins dropped in upon a 
well-known publisher, the other day, with the manuscript of a new book 
under his arm, The publisher in question rather prides himself upon the 
literary high tone of his house, and did not feel altogether flattered at 
Eli’s attention. ‘How came you to bring your manuscript to me, Mr. 
Perkins ?’ said he, in rather an injured tone. ‘Forno better reasen,’ Eli 
replied, ‘ than because your place is next door to my shoemaker.’ This 
is the only really good thing I ever knew Eli Perkins to say, and the joke 
is that it was altogether unintentional.” 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


A LETTER from Washington after the adjournment of Congress is 
almost like news from home after the departure of very interesting 


but withal troublesome guests. We have none of the exciting days 


now we could haye told you about a short time ago; we are left to 
follow the quiet round of our own affairs; yet we are glad that the 
winter’s whirl is over. Lifeless capitol, empty streets, silent 
houses, but a short time ago astir with “society,” slumbering hotels 
aroused now and then but for a moment with the advent of some 
“delegation” anxious to win the favor of the man of the White 
House, pleading placards hung up in windows everywhere by anx- 
ious boarding-house keepers,—these and many other witnesses 
show how different the Washington of the ‘‘season” is from the 
Washington of mid-summer. ; 

But Congress is coming back before long, ‘‘society” will reani- 
mate the empty avenues and houses in the fall, and with the com 
ing of Congress and ‘‘ society,” the stream of national life will be- 
gin to flow again through the eddy this community makes. 

Meanwhile we are not only resting from the past, but getting 
ready for the future. Amongour preparations I know of none of 
so much interest to the readers of the INQUIRER as those which re- 
late to the religious welfare of this peculiar community and especi- 
ally that one which is to further here the cause of a free and pure 
Christianity. 

The Washington Church, of the name long familiar to your read- 
ers, has really entered a new stage of its well-known career. The 
old church building is actually deserted. The worn-out shellstands 
awaiting the new use found for it. At present the church itself has 
a temporary home in Willard Hall, a pleasant audience room at the 
rear of the Willard Hotel. The new church building rises rapidly. 
The lot, its location, size, shape and cost, make it just the place 
upon which to erect Architect Russell’s beautiful structure, and we 
confidently expect that before next midwinter All Souls’ Church 
Society (the new name of the Washington Church) will enter its 
new abode and we trust become even more than its best well-wishers 
have hoped. 


portunity for a larger, better future. Hearts have often sickened 
with the deferred hopes, but the realization has at last come. The 
generous offering of the friends at the North and the good work 
done here by both poor and rich have made it sure that before long 
in one of the best locations in this city there will be one of the most 
beautiful, commodious and convenient churches to be found here. 
I shall not attempt to describe the building now erecting. I can 
only assure the friends of our church that when they visit Wash- 
ington hereafter they will know from afar where the church of 
their faith is, and that when they enter the building they wlll be 
perhaps involuntarily a little proud that they have helped to pay for 
a house so beautiful and so appropriate to its purpose. Stability, 
fitness and beauty will surely mark the new Washington Church. 
The laying of the corner-stone, which took place the 27th of June 
was a most pleasant ceremony. Col. Fleming, the builder, at his 
own expense, made everything ready for the occasion, and never 
in this city were the preparations more convenient or complete. 
You have already given a description of the ceremonies of the hour 
and I need not. repeat them. We all want to remember, however, 
that ‘* He set His bow in the clouds” for us then, and to try to 
make the bright prophecy true. Mr. MacCauley delivered the ad- 
dress to the officiating Grand Lodge, to the members of All Souls’ 


ial emphasis he made was in his appeal to the church to build not 
only the material temple as it was planned, but also a living tem- 
ple, founded in divine truth, with Jesus Christ as the corner-stone, 
of souls united by love to God and man, with a faith and hope ris- 
ing high into the heavens. The large audience gathered, to whom 
liberal Christianity is only a name for all that is considered to be 
impious and infidel, heard also from Mr. MacCauley a plain report 
of the faith for which the new church stands. All things consid- 
ered, we have only pleasant and encouraging memories of the cor- 
ner-stone celebration. 

And so far as the general condition of the church here is con- 
cerned, I have a good report to offer. Not long ago the society was 
reorganized. There is now both unity and definiteness in its 
organization. It has adopted as a bond of union a simple acknow- 
ledgment of ‘‘ discipleship to Jesus Christ and of desire for sympa- 
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It has been a long struggle the church has had to gain this op-. 


Church and to the citizens of Washington respectively. The spec- - 
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thy and co-operation in the study and practice of the Christian re- 
ligion.” It has been brought into organic connection with the whole 
body, its Sunday-school, its sewing society, a parish union, ete. It 
has also put forth as the general voice of the society, not as a con- 
dition of fellowship, however, a Declaration of Principles, showing 
why Unitarians as individuals are professedly Christian; why as a 
church they decline to unite in any further confession of faith, and 
yet how, as itis generally understood, Unitarianism is a protest 
against the creeds known as “‘ orthodox.” These and other reasons 
make the people feel here that what was like a sand heap has _ be- 
come an organism for which there is to be growth and, they hope, 
great usefulness hereafter here and afar. With unusual unanimity 
too, they have decided whom they will have as their pastor. Last 
Sunday they gave Rey. Clay MacCauley a unanimous call to their 
pastorate. ; 

After next Sunday services for the summer will evase, to recom- 
mence the second Sunday in September. Next winter it is proposed 
to have a meeting of the Middle and Southern State Conference in 
Washington, at which time the dedication of the new church will 
be made, and perhaps other interesting things done. 


DR. AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT AND THE REFORMED 
CHURCH. 


To the Editor of The Inquirer : 


It appears that Dr. Blauvelt has not been tried for heresy after 
all. He was indeed arraigned for heresy soon after the publica- 
tion of his paper on Protestant Vaticanism, in Scribner's Monthly 
for September, 1876. But there was no trial on that charge, for 
the very simple reason that he plead guilty, and guilty in the first 
degree. Nor did he resist expulsion from the orthodox ministry ; 
on the contrary, he did all in his power to facilitate such expulsion. 
Indeed, he would long agu have voluntarily retired from the or- 
thodox clerical connection, had such a thing been possible. But, 
once in the ministry of the Reformed Church, there is no exit from 
it for a heretic except by death or a disgraceful dismissal. Dr. 
Blauvelt not being prepared to die ,forced his dismissal. Wherein, 
then, consisted the point and purpose of his appeal and trial? 
Herein: The Reformed Church was not content -to eject him from 
its ministry on his confession of the rankest heresy, in case his 
views were to be tested by its theological standard. The further 
effort was made of attempting to stigmatize him as betraying the 
cause of Christ to his enemies. The heretic thereupon turned the 
tables, and put the Reformed Church on trial for not having any 
proper theological standard by which to test the Christian or un- 
christian character of anyone’s religious views. This issue was 
evaded at every step of the trial as one to be decided on the basis 
of a fair, full and scholarly debate, and was decided in a manner 
satisfactory to the Reformed Church only by empty ecclesiastical 
declamation and majority vote. But this will not, of course, pre- 
vent Dr. Blauvelt from carrying the debate before the tribunal of 
the great reading, thinking public, through the press, for a final 
verdict. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY—WHAT IS IT? 


IF a man means to talk to the purpose, he must know what he 
is talking about; and if he means to convince and persuade others 
he must let them know what heis talking about. What is the 
doctrine of the Trinity, then? 
answer; it is the chief difficulty of the whole subject. It is said 
that no two persons see the same rainbow; no more do any two 
persons see the same Trinity; and, moreover, the Trinity which 
any man does see changes with every moyement of his mind, like 
the figures in a kaleidoscope. Rey. Josephus Cook has been try- 
ing to remove this difficulty by offering some new definitions of 
the doctrine—the result of his studies in German philosophy 
and of his own meditations. He hopes in this way to adapt the 
doctrine to the changes in the conditions of rational belief, which 
the progress of knowledge in other things has made. But Mr. 
Cook’s definitions have been rejected by his orthodox friends much 
faster than they have been accepted by Unitarians. Thus Dr. 
Withrow, who holds the fort of Boston orthodoxy—-Park-street 
eharch—and is himself of Mr. Moody’s school of theology, said, in 
his closing speech at the late Congregational convention: ‘‘ Men 
are not looking for a new doctrine of the Trinity, and are pretty 


That is a difficult question to | 


slow to see any substantial additions to the definitions which we 
already have.” He further says: ‘‘There is not a note on tho 
great truth of the Atonement of an intellectual feather’s weight 
that is less than two hundred years old. So the frequent outery 
for a revision of creeds and a new formula of faith falls very lightly 
on the world. The people of God will neither part with the old nor 
consent to make a new one.” But the old creeds are numerous 
and various. Those who agree to adopt the same form of words do 
not agree as to their meaning, and some words, they tell us, are 
not to be taken, when found in the creed, in the sense in which 
they would be taken if found elsewhere; and in what other sense 
they are to be taken they do not know exactly. Indeed, there is 
but one thing, so far as I know, in which all Trinitarians are 
agreed, and that is, that their doctrine is, to use their own chosen 
word, a mystery, or, to put it in the plainer words of Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘they worship they know not what.” Is it not so? Is it 
not true, my Trinitarian friends, that you hold the doctrine of the 
Trinity to be a mystery ?—something which is not to be understood 
or explained, and yet is to be believed and worshipped—and is not 
a mystery something we do not know? and is not to worship a 
mystery to worship we know not what? 

And now here is my point: Is it right for Christians to dispute 
and separate about this know not what? Is it possible that men 
can be shut out from the salvation of God and from fellowship in 
any real church of Christ because they cannot see their way clear 
to believe and worship nobody can tell them what? I do not doubt 
your right to worship God according to the dictates of your own 
conscience. If you think that you ought to believe and worship 
the Trinity, do so if youcan. But before you can justly make its 
acceptance a condition of fellowship in Christ you ought certainly 
to do one of these two things: produce plain words of Christ in 
which the doctrine is taught, or state in plain words what you 
yourself mean by it. Neither of these things has yet been done, 
And so long as that is so I cannot help regarding the use of this 
doctrine as a wall of division between churches as an outrage, 
not only upon Christian liberty and charity, but upon common 
sense and common decency. 

But there is a better time coming. Mr. Moody has done valuable 
service by bringing this matter before the community in a practi 
cal form by his late attack upon the Young Men’s Christian 
Union. A multitude of Christians in every denomination see the 
folly and the wrong of his course. It will open the eyes of 
yet more to the folly and the wrong of this whole system of sec- 
tarianism. Fellowship between Unitarians and Trinitarians, both 
in work and worship, still goes on, and will go on, and so will 
these papers, in which plain words will continue to be spoken, yet 
not against our Trinitarian neighbors, but against the walls which 
have so long divided those who, understanding one another’s 
thoughts and the Master’s words, would be one in him. oO. N. 


MEASURES. 


I HAVE a dainty cup of glass; 
It is not grayen by a line; 
Tts beauty is its fragileness ; _ 
A baby’s hand might crush it fine. 


I gave a man to drink from it, 

One day, a draught of water cold, 
He took it liké a woman’s hand, 

In reverent, loving, lingering hold, 


He held it up in keen delight, 
Gazed on its texture, rare and fine ; 
“Such glass as this,” he rapturous said, 
‘© Gives water all the grace of wine.” 


Another day another man 

Sat eating, drinking, at my board; 
Into the dainty, peerless glass 

A peerless wine for him I poured, 


He drank it at a swallow down; 

With smothered wrath I well-nigh burst; 
Nor wine nor glass was ought to him, 

So that he quenched his boorish thirst. 


* Ah, me!” I said, “to him that hath, 
All things on earth their tribute bring ; 
From him that hath not, earth takes back, 
And leaves him beggared, though a king. 
—H.H. in Scribner’s Monthly for July. 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


THE popular habit, so often useful to the demagogue, of appeal- 
ing to ‘the intuitions of the masses” as the final or most valu- 
able authority in regard to such subjects as the “ labor question” 
will have to be discredited and relinquished. Hungry people are 
not likely to think*wisely. At the same time if capitalists and 
people of property should fancy that they are any more secure than 
the poorest of the laboring classes they would be sadly mistaken. 
There is no room or need for selfishness in the matter. The inter- 
ests of capitalists and Jaborers are the same, and the existing con- 
dition of things is as fatal to one class as to the other. 

It is not likely that any one particular remedy will be found suffi- 
cient. The evil has been produced by a combination of causes, but 
the greatest of them all was the extravagance which during a few 
years after our civil war locked up so much labor and wealth in 
unproductive structures of various kinds, not railroads alone, but 
dwellings, costly churches and other ‘ improvements.” We shall 
make little progress until people see that the essential principles 
involved are the same in cases of individual and of national ex- 
travagance.— Rev. J. B Harrison, in Vineland Independent. 


Onn of the customs which got widely extended through the infla- 
tion period, and which might very properly be contracted in the 
retrenchment season, is that of feeing waiters and other persons, 
“tipping” them, as the English say. Thisis a European habit, 
and is a relic of the days of universal serfdom, when the servant 
was held incapable of making a contract, but was given what the 
gentry pleased to toss them. It is preserved in England and on 
the Continent as a mark of inferior caste belween the menial class 
and those above them. In this country it has been introduced to 
suit the notions of the gilded youth whose chief recreation is to 
‘sling money” idiotically, and who have no scruples against 
monopolizing all the public conveniences, when it can be done by 
a judicious distribution of greenbacks. 

There are four parties interested in this offense, one of them 
cheating, all the others cheated. First, there is the party who 
bestows the fee. He asks especial favors of another man’s hire- 
ling, whose business it is to serve the whole public with equal 
fidelity. Then there is the menial who gets the fee—he is the first 
one who is cheated. It is no kindness to him to bestow fees hab- 
itually upon him. When any position becomes valuable to the 
oecupant on account of the fees which accrue to him, his wages fall 
in like proportion, or he has to pay such sums for the appointment 
as to greatly reduce the profits. A hotel-waiter’s wages, for 
instance, range very low, if he is in a position to get feed; and 
Sheriff O’Brien, who took thousands of dollars in legal fees, pro- 


tested that it cost him all of his revenues to keep himself in office | 


and pay his political assessments. The poorest-paid waiters in the 
civilized world are those on the Continent, who are paid entirely 
by fees. Third and fourth, the employer of the labor and the pub- 
lic who do not pay fees are alike deprived of services which belong 
to them, when feeing is so irregular as not to be the universally 
observed custom.—Springfield Republican. 


Tis morning Mr. George W. Childs sat in his private office in 
the Ledger building, perfecting the details of the fete champetre for 
which he had made so generous a preparation in behalf of the news- 
boys of the city, and to which they will be summoned on the 
Fourth. His meditations were interrupted by the appearance of a 
clerk. : 

“Mr. Childs, there is a delegation in waiting, who desire a con- 
ference.” 

The proprietor of the Ledger glanced through the open door, and 
beheld a swarm of urchins filling the counting-room, whose busy 
tongues were kept in abeyance by the mandate of ‘‘ Sixteen.” 

‘Let the chairman enter,” said he, sinking back into his seat. 

Sixteen,” the leader of the newsboys, to whom almost as com- 
plete fealty is given by the youngsters as by a faithful subject to a 
king; ‘‘ Sixteen,” with his hat almost rimless, twirling in his 
hands, entered and made a respectful bow, and said: 

“Mr. Childs, as chairman of the delegation of newsboys here 
present”’—he stopped a moment for breath and to keep his ideas 
running straight—‘ who give you thanks for the feed in prospect, 
and werry kind of you to do it, as we all say ”— 

«‘That’s it,” suggested one of the committeemen, plucking ‘‘ Six- 
teen” by the sleeve, ‘but now out with the other business.” 

Thus admonished, the chairman began again: 

-‘Now, Mr. Childs, as I betore remarked, this liberality is most 


kind, but these ere bootblacks! Now see! and that’s what we ap- 


pear for to settle—these ere bootblacks, we learn, are to be invited 
to join us in this Fourth of July business. Now, yer honor knows 
that will never work, and we most respectfully pertest against the 
innovation,”—and then the speaker, who thought he had just been 
coming it a little too strong, added: ‘‘ While we accept, Mister 
Childs, your arrangement, especially that little affair with Mister 
Proskauer, with feelings of werry deep gratitude, now I leave it to 
you—isn’t there a chasm, as it were, Mister Childs, between the 
newsboys and the bootblacks? and is it right,” exclaimed “ Six- 
teen,” in a loud and swelling voice, ‘‘ that we, who are pur-purvay- 
ers of intelligence, a grand calling, Mister Childs, should be com- 
pelled to associate on the proposed festive occasion with the 
‘shiners?’ ” 

A chorus of ‘‘Noes” from the delegates was his response. 

“And now,” continued the chairman, ‘‘ we respecfulty ask that 
the union proposed by yourself— if the reports we hear in the fold- 
ing-room are O. K.—be backed out of, for it would be a werry great 
reflection upon us, who, as I before remarked, are an intelligent 
body, following a high calling, to be forced to mix with the boot- 
blacks.” 

Saying this much, “Sixteen” made another bow, and waited 
with deference for an answer. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Childs, rising, ‘‘I am pleased by this 
visit, and by the directness with which your objections have been 
stated by the learned chairman.” (Another bow by ««Sixteen.”’) 
«But the issue which you have thus brought about—the question 
of caste between the newsboys and bootblacks—-is a very grave 
one, and I trust that without stating what my intentions are or 
have been relative to the coalition of these two great classes of in- 
dustrial people on the coming Fourth, you will permit me to hold 
the question of your rights and the justice of your objections under 
advisement. I will notify your chairman when my decisiou will 
be ready.” 

Mr. Childs then bowed to the chairman, “Sixteen” bowed to 
Mr. Childs, and then, with a single sweep of his hand, the delega- 
tion about-faced and retired.—Philadelphia Evening Telegram, 
July 2d. 


JOTTINGS. 


Rev. W. R. AuGEr and family are at Castine, Maine. We hoped to be 
able to print a review of Mr. Alger’s “ Life of Edwin Forrest” before va- 
cation, but this, with many other things that will keep admirably, must be 
postponed until September. © 


Tue annual pic-nic of the Unitarian Societies and Sunday-schools of the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference take place at silver Lake Grove, Plympton, 
to-day. Rey. E. E. Hale will deliver an address especially prepared for 
the occasion. Rev. J. F. W. Ware, Rey. R. R. Shippen and W. H. Bald- 
win, Esq., will also speak. 


Boston.—United services will be held, during the vacation, at King’s 
Chapel, corner of Tremont and School streets, in which the congregations 
of the First, Second, Arlington Street and King’s Ohapel Churches will 
join. The ministers of these churches will supply the pulpit either per- 
sonally or by exchange, and Bey. Dr. Lothrop, Dr. E. H. Chapin, of New 
York, and Dr. R. P. Stebbins, of Ithaca, N. Y., will also preach in the 
course of the summer. The services will be held at 10:30 a.m. on Sunday 
mornings. All are welcome. 


MARLBOROUGH, Mass.—The Marlborough Times, of July. 5th, contains a 
full account of the services attending the installation of the Rev. R. A. 
Griffin as pastor of the Unitarian Church of that town. Mr. Griffin, it 
will be remembered, was formerly the pastor of a Baptist church, in 
Zanesville, Ohio, and is the author of that interesting and useful little 
book, ‘‘ From Traditional to Rational Faith,” published by Roberts Bros., 
in which he tells in an excellent spirit the story of his passage from ortho- 
dox to Unitarian Christianity. 

We regret that we cannot give place to a full account of the installation 
services. The church was beautifully decorated with flowers and the at- 
tendance from neighboring churches large. Rev. Mr. Putnam, of North- 
field, Mass., made the opening prayer, and Rey. Mr. Noyes, of Clinton, 
read the scriptures. The sermon on “ The Essentials of Religious Faith,” 
was by Rey. Dr. Bellows of New York. Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Con- 
cord, offered prayer, Rev. E. H. Hall, of Worcester, gave the right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. G. L. Chaney, of Boston, giving the address to 
the pastor, Rev. W. H. Channing was present and made an address. 
The exercises in the church were followed bya collation, after which there 
were informal remarks by Mr. Griffin, Dr, Bellows, Mr. Noyes, Mr.8 H, 
Howe, Mr. Channing, and Mr. Putnam. It was generally agreed that the 
exercises were unusually interesting, and that the neighborhood had 
known no such installation for many a year. 
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The Inquirer. 


Published every Thursday, from the first week of 
September to the middle of July, at 47 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


To be in season for insertion the same week, 
communications intended for publication must be 
forwarded in time to reach this office not later than 
Tuesday morning. No attention paid to anonymous 
communications. We require the name and ad- 
dress of every writer, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as guarantees of good faith. 


Communications relating to the editorial depart- 
ment of the paper should be addressed, ‘‘ Editor 
of the Inquirer, 47 Lafayette Place, New York 
City ;” all others to ‘* Publisher,” same address. 


No person is authorized to collect money or make 
contracts for the Inquirer who cannot show writ- 
ten authority from the Publisher. 

The Inquirer of course is not responsible for any 
opinion expressed by its advertisers. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICK, 

Three Wollars per’year,in advance. Clergymen, 
Two Dollars per year. Postage, Twenty Cents 
per year, in advance Remittances should be made by 
Draft on New York, or by Registered Letter or Post-Office 
Money Order on ‘Station D,”? payable to PuBLisHER OF 
Tue Inquirer. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Without choice of position, Six cents per agate Y 
line per week; outside page and pages next read- 
ing matter, tem cents per line. 


Special Notices twenty cents per line. 


Discount on Four or more insertions will be given 
at similar rates to all parties. 


Copy for Thursday’s paper received until Tuesday 
afternoon. 


Advertisements must be acceptable in every 
respect. | 


THE INQUIRER, | 


47 Lafayette Place, New York. | 


Special Notices. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


MISS SABRA WRIGHT. 
Send for Circular. 
References: 


Rey. Dr. Bellows, D.D. Cyrus Cleveland, Esq. 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INOREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE, ic acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
\ sale by all leading jobbers and retail 
} ers. Beware of imitations and 
fringements. 
MANUFACTURFD SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


READY AT LAST! 


-BROXHOLM & ELLIOTT, 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB 


* 
PRINTERS, 
No. 189 EIGHTH STREET, New Yorr. 


All orders executed neatly. and with dispatch, 


| 50 


HOW ARD 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK,.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures Ope against loss or Damage 
by Fire and the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor 


tation, on the most fayorable serms. 
SAM’L T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS : 

SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE HEWLETT? SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H. CLAYTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, 3 JOHN L. RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, JOHN J. WHITE, 
CHARLES MALI, R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
HENRY I, BARBEY, JAMES ©, CARTER, 
WILLIAM H. WISNER, EDMUND PENFOLD, 

ALEXANDEK MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


LAMAR 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, . . . $1,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,232 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stovks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 


elt 4: Mae eee eee a er er . 56,400 00 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 2,465 94 
Premiums in ecurse of collection. 8,830 43 
New York Bank Stocks market yalue . 19,725 00 

$411,268 64 
Losses unadjusted estimated at $10,100 00 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A, R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, See’y. 


ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 69, 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


has paid $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
vilities; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $1u0 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE.THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, C. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, S. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuar/ 


H, Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B, STOKES 


The Newbury Street School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A few Home Pupils received to be under the immediate 


{ Assistant Secretaries 


care of Miss LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
For Circulars and full Information, address 


REV. HENRY C. BADGER, 


sus lon. 


( 5 to $20 per day athome. Samples worjzh $5 tree. 
$ () Stinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 
1 double heir money selling ‘Dr. 


AGENT Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 


Book.’? Address Dy. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Beautiful Assorted of Repp, Transparent, Damask, & 
Tinted Cards, with name, l6e. J. C. MtLean, 45 
Buckingham Street, Boston, Mass, 


JAMES BERRY, 


SEXTON OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 
(Rey. H. W. Bellows, D,D., Minister,) 
RESIVENCE, 259 FOURTH AVENUE, 

All branches of Undertaking attended to promptly. 


Charges moderate. 


’ @! 
\|r. Knapp's Home School 
FOR BOYS, in Plymouth, Mass. Next (Eleventh) School 
Year will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


For Scrofula, and all 
scrofulous diseases, Erysi- 
pelas, Rose, or St. Antho- 
ny’s Fire, Eruptions and 
Eruptive diseases of the 
skin, Ulcerations of the 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, 
Lungs, Pimples, Pustules, 
= Boils, Blotches, Tumors, 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald 
= Head, Ringworm, Ulcers, 
Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in 
the Bones, Side and Head, Female 
Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhcea, arising 
from internal ulceration, and Uterine 
disease, Syphilitic and Mercurial dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Emaciation, 
General Debility, and for Purifying the 
Blood. 

This Sarsaparillais a combination of 
vegetable alteratives — Stillingia, Man- 
drake, Yellow Dock — with the Iodides 
of Potassium and Iron, and is the most 
efficacious medicine yet known for 
the diseases it is intended to cure. 

Its ingredients are so skilfully com- 
bined, that the full alterative effect of 
each is assured, and while it is so mild 
as to be harmless even to children, it is 
still so effectual as to purge out from the 
system those impurities and corruptions 
which develop into loathsome disease. 

The reputation it enjoys is derived 
from its cures, and the confidence which 
prominent physicians all over the coun- 
try repose in it, prove their experience 
of its usefulness. 

Certificates attesting its virtues have 
accumulated, and are constantly being 
received, and as many of these cases are 
publicly known, they furnish convincing 
evidence of the superiority of this Sar- 
saparilla over every other alterative 
medicine. So generally is its superi- 
ority to any other medicine known, that 
we need do no more than to assure the 
public that the best qualities it has ever 
possessed are strictly maintained. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J, C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


a day at home, Agents wanted. Outtt and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine* 


$12 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Terms and outfit $5 


a week in your own town. i 
Portland, Maine. 


free. H. HALLETT & CO,, 


$66 


Week to Agents. $10 Out sre 
QO, VICKERY Angusta Maine. 


$55 = $77 ¢. 
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Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877. 


Cash Capital . a ta - 
Reserve for Re-Insuranee . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . > - 
Net Surplus 6 4 = 3 


Total Assets 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


- $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


CASH IN BANKG.........-s.2200.- 005 ‘ $342,311 22 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011.4 3 00 
UNITBED..STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2,517,625 00 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)... .......-> 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) = 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877.......+-+ 72,997, 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS....... 4 153,416 65 
RBEALORSTA THe inc. veces cee ne so civsieas nok ne ee 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.........- 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 


LIABILITIES. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY, 1877 «++ $242,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID, 1,375 00 


Total, $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Capitals &. cseciim @ <t teiieles 222+ 1,000, 000700 
Gross Surplus...... Vaceesna loo, 00210" 


+ coee62, 792,902 9 


Gross Assets 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, BROAD- 


way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brooklyn Office, ... sc. ccesecscesese=- see 12 & 14 Court St 
Brooklyn E. D. Office, /........00 seereececene 98 Broadway. 


Phe benefits to be derived by the pablic from Tnsur- 
ance against loss by fireare so great and numeroas, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives ol the 
protection afforded by the Purenrx InsuRANcK COMPANY 
against the destructive ravages of Firk,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits ot a whole life ot 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


Mace Books! Music Books! 


Do not forget to carry with you to the Seashore or the 
Mountains: 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 


This magnificent collection is enriched with the best 
compositions of our most distinguished Song Composers. 
Each Songis aGem. 250 pages, each of full-sheet music 
size, and wellfilled. Price $2.50 in Bds.; $3.00 in Cloth. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE. 


This book is quite equal to the very popular ‘‘ Gems of 
Straass? which preceded it, and,in addition to the newer 
Strauss compositions, which fill one-third of the volume, 
has brilliant music by Gungl, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, 
Godfrey and others, thus giving great variety. Pages full 
sheet-music size. $2.50in Boards; $3 in cloth. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


A very attractive book, with nearly all the best and most 
popular Pianoforte Duets, or Four Hand Pieces. $2.50 in 
Boards; $3 in Cloth. 


Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


€. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO, 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Waiker, 
New York, Philadelphia. 


PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS 


A New and Excellent Binder, after the following 


design, will be furnished at our office for $1.25. or will | 


be sent by mail, postage paid, for ®1.50. 
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and 
Binder, 


Patented 


Hii 


wil 
il At 


This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with 2 flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, be- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, for holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by merely opening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one side under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 


T. Itis simple, strong, and easily used. 


2. Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are t'iey mutilated in any other way. 


3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 


4. Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We recommend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 
47 LAFAYETTE Puacn, New York. 


[{PDWARD A. SPRING, 


Succesor to D, SPRING. 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insurance transferred and carefully attended to. 


Refers by permission to Messrs. 
8. G. GOULD 


Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 


GEO. T. HOPE.... “Continental Cee N.Y. 
LEONARD KIRBY “Globe Fey US ts 
JAS. M. HALSTED, ‘* American Fire ‘*  “ re 
I, R. St. JOHN..... ‘* Samar “ “ “ 


A. FOSTER HIGGINS, U.S. Lioyds, 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Prest. Metropolitan Bank, 
JOSEPH M. COOPER, Chatham 
WM; PATERSON: Jo. <.staescaes see Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON G. HUNT, + PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN, 


vy “ 


Ta ’ 3 ’ © 
(olden or ‘German’ Millet. 
Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. 
Different from and SUPERIOR to all other kinds 5f 
Millet. 


SEED, FRESH and GENUINE, 


is furnished by this market onty. Send Stamp for circu 
lar. Address, T., H. JONES & CO., 
Nashville, Tenn, 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Epilepsy having 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases without a failure, he 
has made up his mind to make the ingredients known to 
all sufferers free of charge Address Dr. O. PHELPS Brown, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches by Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artis, 
(Pupil ot A. Welby Pugin), who received the Diploma ot 


London, 1871, and was awarded the Medal and Diploma 
of Philadelphia, 1876, tor the best stained glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


()VINGTON BROTHERS, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted , 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanpuzen & Tirr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnats. 


- 246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 
COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK 
FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. . 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A. 
Staples, with sermons, price, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St. 
New York. Copies sent by m at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


(THOMAS PAINE : 


THE METHOD AND VALUE OF HIS 


* 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 


A LECTURE 


=BY- 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
Price 10 cents., Post-Paid. 


CHAS. M. GREEN, 
No. 18 JACOB STREET, 
N. ¥. City. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President, 
J.H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
to which address all mai! matter should be sent. 


Ws. M. Bicknetz, John W. Chadwick, Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham, Minot J. Sa ages and C. W. Wendte are among = th 
aber of Tur Iyourner. - ; 


In the last number of Tue Inquirer, issued on July 12th, 
we expressed the hope of being able to re-issue the paper a 
fortnight earlier in September than we had heretofore prom- 
ised it. Various unforeseen difficulties frustrated the fulfil- 
ment of this hope and compelled us to adhere to our original 
plan, announced in every previous number of the paper, to 
publish it only “from the middle of September to the middle 
of July.” In accordance with this announcement and at the 
end of a season which it trusts has brought refreshment and 
new life to allits friends, Taz Inqutrer cordially greets them 
again to-day, and desires to express its hearty sympathy with 
them in all the various experiences which during the vacation 
season have either cheered or saddened their lives. For our- 
selves we must say that if we have found refreshment and a 
most enjoyable sense of freedom in a complete and pro- 
longed unstringing of our editorial bow, the resumption of 
regular intercourse with our friends promises a greater and 
more enduring pleasure. 

As to our vacation experiment, we will state for the infor- 
mation and encouragement of editors and publishers dis- 
posed to follow next year in our footsteps, that we are not 
aware of having lost thus far a single subscriber on this ac- 
count. While we have received many kind assurances that 
the paper has been missed, they have nearly always been ac- 
companied by words of acquiescence in our new plan. The 
experiment would, we feel sure, prove fatal to the prosperity 
of general weekly newspapers, but for papers of slender re- 
sources devoted, like ours, to a specialty, and circulating 
chiefly among people who already have more books, maga- 
zines and papers than they have time to read, we believe our 
experiment a perfectly safe and wise one,—far preferable to 
the habit, so prevalent among religious journals, of filling 


their soringe Oiane the warm eather with matter chiefly 
suggestive of the dullness and weariness natural to the 
season. 


Many of our readers will hear for the first time through 
our columns of the sudden death, some three weeks ago, of 


; ‘Rey. Thomas J. Mumford, widely known as the able and de- 


voted editor of the Boston Christian Register. A fitting trib- 
ute to Mr. Mumford’s memory, prepared at our request by 
one of his most intimate friends, will be found in another 
column. It was not our personal privilege to know him well, 
but nobody could read his paper regularly without being 
impressed with the strong personality of the man. Every 
department reflected the active brain and glowing heart be- 
hind it, and the unusuaily cordial and appreciative memorial 
notices of the press re-published in last week’s Register show 
that few of Mr. Mumford’s friends rated his editorial influence 
or ability more highly than his brethren of the religious 
press. They know better than others can the many difficul- 
ties inherent in the work of making a readable and at the 
same time an able journal devoted to themes in which there 
is only a very limited public interest. Their appreciative 
words bear witness how successfully Mr. Mumford met and 
surmounted most of these difficulties, and how widely, des- 

it all theological oy denominational differences, the unusual 


| sweetness and sympathetic inclusiveness « of his spirit had 
| made itself felt. - 


Tt must be frankly admitted that with all his recognized 
ability, great industry and persistent brilliancy as an editor, 
Mr. Mumford was frequently both ungenerous and unjust in 
his editorial treatment of those from whom he differed. But 
those who knew him well have truly said that these were 
faults, not of the heart, but only of a mind singularly playful 
and incisive, even to the verge of pugnacity, and naturally 
impatient of intellectual fogs or suspended judgments. He 
was a loyal and devoted Christian soldier, not a religious 
philosopher, and only those who expected him to be false to 
his own nature, his antecedents, his personal experience and 
denominational surroundings, can find any occasion to com- 
plain of his short-comings or limitations as a thinker. 


Tux choice of Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Germantown, as 
Mr. Mumford’s successor, is felt by all friends of the Register 
in this neighborhood to be the very best possible, and the 
credit for that choice belongs, we feel sure, far more to Mr. 
Mumford’s keen insight and foresight than to the Associa- 
tion whose formal invitation Mr. Ames has recently ac- 
cepted. We regard it as a hopeful and significant fact that 
aman so pronounced and consistent in his sympathy with 
the new scientific tendencies in philosophy and theology as 
Mr. Ames should be called to the editorship of a denomina- 
tional journal which has hitherto been timid and reserved in 
the discussion of the leading questions of modern theology. 
We remember that Mr. Ames was convulsed three years ago 
by an offer of the chairmanship of the Council of the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference. What must have been his sur- 
prise when he was asked to occupy the vacant chair of the 
venerable and conservative organ of Boston Unitarianism ? 
We have not heard of any theological retreat by Mr. Ames, 
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Register Association upon a bolder and more pronounced the- 


ological policy for its paper. Mr. Ames is one of the most 
genial, original and accomplished of earth-quakers, and few 
people will probably know much of his shake until it is well 
over. Then the intellectual atmosphere will undoubtedly be 
found to be considerably clearer, and the highways and by- 
ways of thought will be full of people come out to meet and 
greet the man who did it all so well! Welcome, welcome, 
dear brother Ames! Germantown and Spring Garden In- 
stitute will miss you sadly, but by simply taking your paper 
they can have a generous slice of you every week! It isn’t 
half so bad for them as it might be, and some eccentric peo- 
ple have been known to prefer Boston to Philadelphia! as a 
place of residence ! 


Tux question is frequently asked, Why attempt to support 
so many liberal journals, why not merge them all in one and 
make that one in all respects worthy of the cause? The 
question is a natural one and we are glad at the opening of 
our fall and winter campaign to give it a definite answer. 
Why, for instance, undertake to sustain three papers so 
alike in many respects as the Christian Register, the Indez, 
the Inquirer? Simply because these three papers, with all 
their many points of similarity, stand each for some one im- 
portant idea or principle, to which above all others it has 
chosen to devote itself. Thus, the Register is the organ of 
the Unitarian denomination and has for its principal object 
the furthering of all projects and interests dear to the de- 
nominational heart. The Jndez, treating all religious and 
social questions in a free and earnest spirit, unhampered by 
sectarian associations or obligations,devotes itself especially to 
measures and the discussion of questions relating to the sep- 
aration of Church and State. The Inquirer, also independ- 
ent of denominational influence or control, has for its special 
purpose the free and careful discussion of the most impor- 
tant religious questions of the time, without regard to sec- 
tarian limitations or consequences. It appears, then, that 
these three liberal journals has each its special and sufficient 
raison detre, and that, without changing its character very 
decidedly, no one of them could take the place of either the 
others. Different people prefer one to the others, according 
to the special direction which their interest in liberalism 
happens to take. There is a place and an audience for each, 
small though they may be, and those who do not recognize 
this fact are probably unaware of the almost infinite variety 
of species characteristic of that peculiar order called, for 
want of a better name, “ liberal.” 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 
Tur melancholy and untimely death of Thomas J. Mum- 
ford, the editor of the Christian Register, furnishes the occa- 
sion for remark on the place that religious journalism holds 
in literature, and the demands it makes on those who under- 
take to conduct it. Mr. Mumford was, in many respects, in 
all popular and easily appreciated respects, an admirable 
journalist and editor. He was quick, bright, alert, witty, an 
excellent paragraphist, a skilful writer; clear in principle 
and policy, hospitable and conciliatory towards the members 
of his school, keen in detecting and pungent in exposing the 
weak spots in an adversary’s armor. He was never dull; he 
was never vacillating. Under his administration the Register 
maintained a very high rank among religiousjournals. Asa 
denominational paper it could hardly have been better. It 
was a denominational organ ; that and nothing more. 


ination had a distinct place and position in the Christian 
world. It had its doctrines, its traditions, its limitations and 
its policy. There were people outside of it, orthodox people 
on one hand, rationalists on the other. It had ideas to de- 
fend, and adversaries to defend them against. It was a 
camp, like any other sect, and must have its outposts and 
guards, its regulations and its watch-cries. Its organ must 
be denominational, or it has no excuse for being in exist- 
ence. 

All this is conceded. The live paper stands for an idea or 
a group of ideas. Hence the demand for many journals to 
represent ideas in their variety and the manifoldness of their 
aspects. Hence the need of political journals, scientific jour- 
nals, journals of philosophy, of reform, theological journals 
of every complexion. But the question is, on what policy 
should journals representing differing or opposing ideas act 
in regard to the papers from whose ideas they differ? Ac- 
cording to the theory and practice in vogue, the policy is one 
of misrepresentation running into caricature, and misjudg- 
ment running into abuse. This is notoriously the case with 
political journals, which, almost from necessity, become par- 
tizan, in this country especially where party feeling is warm. 
It is the case with journals of reform, and to a certain extent 
with journals of science and philosophy. » But it is more no- 
toriously true of theological and religious journals than even 
of political. Indeed, asa rule, “religious” papers are a re- 
proach to journalism, on account of their unfairness and their 
rancor, their persistency of misrepresentation, and the 
unswerving constancy of their abuse. Political papers have 
heir seasons of suspended hate. The partizan pot is now 
and then allowed to become empty ; the sword is occasion- 
ally beaten into a ploughshare, and the spear employed as a 
pruning hook. But the ill will of the religious organ tow- 
ards its opponents is systematic and continuous. It isa 
pious duty with the Catholic journal to malign the Protest- 
ant, and equally a pious duty with the Protestant journals to 
practise iniquity towards each other. The reason is obvious. 
There canbe but one revealed system of truth. If I have it, 
what you call truth is an error, and a damning one. There 
can be, therefore, no good-will between us. It is the fatali- 
ty of the Christian pretension, under all its forms, that it 
renders impossible reasonable judgments of dissent. The 
editorial, the comment, the record of intelligence, the book 
review all betray the malignant temper. We have never seen 
a “Christian ” journal that was free from it. The Register, 
though evidently intending better, was not free from it. The 
editor’s wit became “wicked” when he spoke of the Jndea, 
and it- was not in him to make a just report of the Free Re- 
ligious Association. Neither his natural amiability, his in- 
stinctive generosity, his conscientiousness, nor his training, 
was potent enough to overcome the sectarian antipathy. In- 
stances occur to us of gross and exasperating injustice which 
could not be ascribed to dullness or inadvertence, and could 
be imputed solely to theological rancor, proceeding even to 
the length of personal rudeness. To reproach Mr. Mumford 
with them would be unfair, for they came from the editor, 
not from the man ; the man would no doubt disown what 
the editor wrote. The sin is in the system, and the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of it appears in its power to pervert such a 
man. They who knew Mr. Mumford as an editor only, have 
no conception what he was as a man, and they who knew 
him only as a man, have no conception of what he could be 
as an editor. 

Is it not practicable to conduct even religious papers on 
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principles of equity and candor? Might not “evangelical” | quite as often gave offense to the more conservative. The 
papers find their account in truthfulness, if not in generosi- | general influence of his paper was undoubtedly more favor- 


ty? The object is, we will say, to put others in the wrong. 
We suggest that one way of putting others in the wrong, is 
to put ourselves so clearly and triumphantly in the right, 
_ that their wrong shall be apparent without misrepresentation. 
They who are capable of rendering to other views a com- 
plete justice, of stating them at their best, of regarding them, 
not critically from the outside, but sympathetically from the 
inside, and even then making them appear at disadvantage 
by the side of their own beliefs, will rise to a height immeas- 
urably above that attained in journalism thus far. Let Ro- 
manist take Protestant, and Protestant take Romanist, each 
. at the noblest estimate; let Unitarian and Rationalist sin- 
cerely try to understand one another ; let believer and un- 
believer show each such confidence in his own system that 
he can afford to appreciate his adversary’s, and the suprem- 
acy of the truth will be quite as fairly in the way of vindica- 
tion as it is now. The vituperation practised by political 
journals towards each other is of no effect because it has been 
overdone. The best-abused man is thought likely to be the 
best man. Itis getting to be so in religious journalism. 
Misrepresentation is inverted praise. The prevalent abuse 
will not be corrected so long as the odiwm theologicum lasts ; 
but as that declines a new order of journalism will come in, 
a journalism in which a concern for the truth will be para- 
mount.to the zeal for opinion. 0. B. F. 


THOMAS J. MUMFORD. 


By the sudden death of this most estimable and noble gen- 
tleman, the Christian Register, which he has edited for the last 
five years, and the Unitarian body have met with an appar- 
ently irreparable loss. The pathos of his death is deepened 
by the fact that he had just completed and entered a beauti- 
ful new home in Dorchester, and was anticipating a great 
deal of pleasure from its high and lovely situation’ command- 
ing the most varied and delightful view that Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts can afford. 

Mr. Mumford became sole editor of the Christian Register 
in 1872. For two or three years before he had been assist- 
ant editor, and in this capacity had done much to enliven the 
intolerable heaviness with which it had long been afflicted. 
But his assumption of the entire control of the paper was a 
signal for a complete renovation. From the start his conduct 
of the paper was successful and even brilliant. His editorials, 
when they were nothing more, were short and sensible, but 
at their best they displayed a controversial skill, a moral en- 
ergy, a flame of indignation, a happy humor, or a lively wit, 
that made them a tremendous power for good. But Mr. 
Mumford’s leading articles were not the only nor the princi- 
pal factors in his editorial success. His column of “Brevi- 
ties” was probably read more faithfully than any other. No 
wittier column could be found in any other paper, secular or 
religious. Moreover, Mr. Mumford had a positive genius for 
selecting matter for the different departments of his paper 
and for calling to his assistance writers and correspondents 
after his own heart and for assigning special tasks to those 
best fitted to perform them. When we consider that in ad- 
dition to all this the different parts of the paper were always 
brought together into an artistic whole, it is no wonder that 
the subscription list steadily lengthened and the financial suc- 
cess of the paper was secured. 

The theological position occupied by Mr. Mumford was 
about midway between the two extremes of the denomina- 
tion. If he often gave offense to the more radical men, he 


able to the rationalistic than to the supernatural Unitarians. 
The men he drew about him to assist him were mainly of the 
latter sort. He had no fault to find with anybody who re- 
mained inside the Unitarian or Christian boundaries. But 
never feeling these to be any limitation of his own freedom 
he could not see why they should be to other men. ‘The at- 
tempt to foist a creed upon the Unitarian Association was 
made soon after his accession to the editorial chair. It met 
with his determined opposition and elicited some of the most 
brilliant sallies of his wit. Whenever this spectre has since 
re-appeared he has given it a very warm reception. As good 
a stroke of work as Mr. Mumford ever did was in attempting 
to set forth in its true light the claims of Humboldt College, 
or rather its financial manager, upon the sympathies of hon- 
estmen. In the famous “ Year Book Controversy” he took 
a course which we regretted at the time, and see more rea- 
son to regret with every passing day, but we never doubted 
his entire sincerity, nor his devotion to what seemed to him 
the highest truth and good. 

Mr. Mumford had been an able and successful minister for 
more than twenty years when he took charge of the Chris- 
tian Register in 1872. Brought up as an Episcopalian, when 
about twenty years of age his anti-slavery sentiments intro- 
duced him to Samuel J. May, whom ever after he regarded 
as his spiritual father, cherishing for him a boundless rever- 
ence, and after his death preparing his biography with lov- 
ing satisfaction. Studying at Meadville for two years, he 
left the school to take immediate charge of a new society 
starting in Detroit. Here he remained for ten years, build- 
ing up a strong society and forming friendships that have 
never been outgrown ; next he spent a yearin Marietta, Ohio, 
and in 1864 took charge of the Unitarian Church at Dor- 
chester Lower Mills. Always a clear, straightforward and 
convincing preacher, it was as the personal friend of his 
people that he attached himself to them most deeply. He 
had a wonderful sympathy and gift of consolation. Young 
people were strongly attracted to him. In all his personal 
relations he was one of the pleasantest of men. No merrier 
companion could be found. Impatient cf purely business re- 
lations with men and women, he made himself friends of all 
his various assistants in the publication of his paper. Few 
men among us have such a host of friends. He will be sadly 
missed by them, and hardly less so by the larger company 
who knew him only in his editorial capacity. With a singu- 
lar gentleness and purity and feminine delicacy of character 
he united the most vigorous and stalwart attribute of man- 
liness. The motto of the Chevalier Bayard might without 
flattery be graven on his monument: “ Without fear and 
without reproach.” J. W. C. 


CHRISTENDOM AS IT IS. 


CuRriISTENDOM in its controversies is nob what it was. Tobe 
sure, it is not ; embodying as it does, like all things else, the 
potent principle of drift and progress. Even fifty years have 
wrought a great change—especially in our many-tongued 
province of the grand domain. Variety of opinion, indeed, 
about man and God, and the relations between them, is not, 
in the nature of things, dying out—in the nature of things 
will not cease to be. Religious topics branch out to such a 
number of stand-points and particular views, that men, 
variously constituted, cannot be expected to fall into the 
same track and be satisfied with the same logical outlook. 

But what is characteristic of our day is that a better tem- 
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per prevails in the arena of discussion. Men have become 
tired of living on their differences, which are apt to be of 
quite a verbal and indecisive character. Hence the drop- 
ping down more and more into the eternal verities of reli- 
gion, so independent of lines and logic. This is one of the 
unmistakable and happy signs of the times. What has 
descended to us from Jesus, and his invigoration of man in 
the man, has settled down more to its proper plane in the 
heart—and not in the intellect—than has generally been the 
case informer ages. Hence the less prevalent desire and 
practice of formulating religion. The more severe creeds 
are glad to maintain a great deal of silence. A young lady, 
belonging to the Episcopal connection, was asked if she 
believed in endless punishment. Her reply was, “ Well, I 
don’t know, I suppose so.” The good-fellowship she enjoyed 
inside of her church quite shut’ out of doors that cruel 
- dogma. 

What comes from the common Fountain is one—is ad- 
dressed to one humanity in all times and places. There is 
then an inevitable tendency to essential unanimities, Com- 
paratively unimportant distinctions draw Christians apart. 
Oneness of being and of moral need is a tender cord that 
brings all more and more together. The Father, the Father 
that touch of Nature makes all men kin in their deepest 
life. The Fatherhood of God is a canopy broad enough to 
cover the whole world, liberal and orthodox. Every age has 
been momentous for one thing or another, this for an ad- 
vanced growth in the conviction of universal realities and 
undivided interests. The theological arena with us does not 
show such hostile posturing as once—it is more like a draw- 
ing-room with its gentle company, where it would be impo. 
lite to square off and spar with a neighbor. If this is not 
field day, it is to be hailed as the warm-hued and pleasant 
dawn. : 

The terms liberal and orthodox present towards each other 
less bristling and antithetic foree. The unities are so large 
and invite beneath such comfortable roofing. The attrac- 
tions operate more, because they do it across smaller spaces 
_-those of cohering hearts and not of widening and discur- 
sive intellects. This fact illustrates itself, especially with 
people of the best culture and spirit. What a deep and 
clear current there is in life beneath the spash and roar of 
turbid discussion. Common grace and common truth are 
nearing for the one side and the other. The wide exigency 
of moral work contributes to this union indeed ; so also the 
innate claims of communion and central fellowship. This is 
so with the change of denominational base also—the marked 
feature—without any new alliance. The odds are arriving at 
the good sense that it is no matter if they tarry behind, giv- 
ing their superiors a chance to join hands across the line. 
Says Mr. Froude, “ People may express themselves in what 
formulas they please ; but they sincerely believe in God, they 
try to act uprightly and justly ; and the language of theol- 
ogy hovering, as it generally does, between extravagance and 
conventionality, must not be scanned too narrowly. Hearts 
are asserting their right to lead in the game of life.” 

W. M. Broxnet. 


AGE is pot all deeay ; itis the ripening, the swelling of the fresh 
life within, that withers and bursts the husk.—Gno. MACDONALD’S 
«* MARQUIS OF LOSSIE.” 


Tue botherers in life escape unpunished, and go to their graves 
unbranded with infamy. Their tombstones are often, nay, com- 
monly, placed in the most respectable corners of the graveyard ; 
and I have found, not infrequently, the word virtue engrayen on 
their marbles.—JAMuS T. FrELD’s “ UNDERBRUSH.” 


MANHOOD IN THE MINISTRY. 


TuEre never was a time when manhood was not an essen- 
tial element in the function of prophet or priest. Beyond 
the mere routine of perfunctory duties, which have had some 
value, no doubt, irrespective of the character of the minis- 
ters of religion, there has always been a place, the most sa- 
cred and most useful which a human being can fill, where 
the highest qualities of manhood could be put to their high- 
est uses for the service of mankind. These great opportu- 
nities have not depended upon the offices with which they 
have been associated in the religious history of mankind ; but 
the offices have been invented to perpetuate, if possible, 
such services as have been rendered by the great men who 
become the leaders of man. —~ 

It is an opinion which seems daily to be gaining ground 
that the office of the ministry is falling into decay. If it be 
so, it will not be the first instance in history of the degener- 
ation of the functions of a high office, by passing over of its 
spirit into some other institution or form of activity. The 
bard becomes a poet, the prophet becomes a statesmen or 
preacher, and the astrologer reappears in modern times as 
the champion of exact science. In each case the best men 
pass over to new duties, while the baser material deteriorates 
with the office, to become ale-house fiddlers, demagogues, and 
mediums. It is possible that the “ministry” as a profes- 
sion has some such destiny; that the better men, who have 
hitherto found ample room for their noblest powers, are to 
be driven out by the petty influences which will cireumscribe 
them ; and that they will find another place in which to do 
assentially the same work, while the office will drift down to 
some place where both office and incumbent will be alike 
contemptible. All this, we say, 18 possible ; but it is not 
made necessary by any forces now at work, and it is largely 
within the power of the men of this generation to say 
whether it shall be securely established among the necessi- 
ties of civilization, or suffer the disgrace which overtakes all 
institutions which thrive better when men of high behavior 
are absent. : 

A minister needs now to be not less but more of a man than 
ever ; more bold, more independent, more conscientious and 
high-minded ; better instructed and inspired with higher 
ideas of the possibilities which he shares with his fellow- 
men. If now the ministers of religion show themselves, by 
their knowledge, their pureness, their power, their single- 
minded devotion, able to lead men and to shape issues to 
beneficent conclusions, the world will gladly keep a place for 
them, where, protected from the ordinary competitions of 
worldliness they may exert their influence upon society. 
But if the men who fill the offices provided by the churches 
consult their own advantage, their ease, and their pleasure,’ 
the world will be indifferent as to the fate of their office and 
themselves. 

Manhood directed to manly uses can save the ministry, and 
nothing else can. That is a very severe test to apply, and 
seems sometimes to work cruelty. For many persons of 
good intentions and considerable culture are in no high 
sense manly. Their opinions command no respect, because 
they represent no original thought; their example inspires 
no confidence, because it interprets no profound impulse; 
and their sympathy conveys no comfort, because it flows 


out of no well-filled reservoir of active good-will. 


As to the qualifications of the minister, it seems to us 
almost safe to say that he who could do quite as well in 
gome other profession will do better to choose it. For if it 
is a matter of indifference whether he be minister, lawyer, or 
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merchant, he had better choose the ayocation where the lack 
of a vocation will not be so conspicuous. If one can make 
more money, even, at some business, we are not sure that 
the indications do not show that he has not the highest call- 
ing for the work of the ministry. In ordinary times the 
best ministers may think that they are sacrificing opportuni- 
ties to enrich themselves ; but we are more and more per- 
suaded that this is seldom true. For the qualities which 
furnish the most successful ministers (in the best sense suc- 
cessful) commonly are such as to unfit them for any marked 
pecuniary success in other callings. 

At least the highest work of the ministry requires the ex- 
ertions of a man, and all there is of him is none too much 
for the task. Giving that, he fills his place and does his 
work for his work’s sake. What is to come of it does not 
enter primarily into his calculations. Let us enumerate 
some of the qualifications which enter into our ideal of the 
manly minister :- 

First, he is a truth-seeker. He does not ask what do the 
people like to hear, not what will make an impression, not 
what will fill his church, not what his denomination believes; 
but he asks seriously, earnestly, and with the whole force of 
his mind, his heart, and his conscience, what is the truth 
concerning man and his destiny; what does he need to know 
and what to do; and by what means shall the truth be 
brought to bear upon his conscience in order to stimulate 
him to make his best endeavor ? aa na! 

Second, he will be a truth-teller. Finding what seems to 
be the truth he will proclaim it. He will by all honest means 
endeavor to induce other men to make the search for them- 
selves, and he will be content with no success which leaves 
his hearers indifferent in regard to the fundamental facts of 
morality and religion. 

Third, he will be a freeman. By that we mean far more 
than that he shall set up his own opinion against the world, 
and insist upon being supported while he proclaims it, 
whether men desire it or not. He will cut himself loose 
from all dependence upon the support of the world, deter- 
mined either to be true or to seek in some other way a live- 
lihood. To this end he will depend upon himself, asking no 
favors which other men do not ask, avoiding all dependence 
which other gentlemen avoid. He must put himself men- 
tally, morally, socially upon a level with other men of like 
culture, asking no consideration which his merits do not call 
for, and ashamed to be a genteel dependent upon the favor 
of those who are able to confer favors. 

We might extend the list of qualities; but these are prim- 
ary, and, being understood to be attributes of the modern 
minister, would instantly arrest the waning of respect and 
re-establish the members of the profession in something like 
their ancient dignity. 

Timidity, self-seeking, and an easy habit of accepting fa- 
vors may not destroy friendship. They may even secure it 
in some cases. But they undermine confidence, and cause 
even indulgent friends to look elsewhere when they need. any 
decisive utterance or manly counsel. To say that the minis- 
ter must be frank, open, truthful, trusty, ought to go with- 
out saying.— Christian Register. 


Is there in Rutherford Hayes enough of Abraham’s Lincoln’s sa- 
gacious patience and manly prescience, and daring inconsistency, 
to put his administration in advance of the times, and their parti- 
zan leaders, and make it as illustrious in the annals of peace and 
permanent good-will as Lincoln’s was in the annals of war? If there 
is, whatever the professional politicians or a partizan press may 
say, he will have the American people, who sometimes make sharp 
work with parties and their leaders, to rely upon.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


oe 


VACATION CHIT-CHAT. 


SILVUS, DISCOVERED BY AN INQUIRER REPORTER IN THE WIL- 
DERNESS OF MASSACHUSETTS, IS AROUSED TO TIMELY RE- 
FLECTION ON THE CHARMS OF SUMMER SOLITUDE AND 
DRIFTING AS A PREPARATION FOR THE STILL 
GREATER CHARMS OF REGULAR WORK — THE 
OUTLOOK FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
LIBERAL RELIGIOUS CAMPAIGN — THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER’S GREAT Loss. 


My Dear Inquirer :—I believe it is in accord with an approved, 
ancient and orthodox usage that the spirit, when wishing to utter it- 
self through the prophet, should come upon and take possession of 
him in the wilderness. So now the eternal fitness of things is not 
violated. For when the authoritative friendliness of THE INQUIRER’S 
whisper comes to me with the inspirational mandate, Write, it finds me 
also ina wilderness. But here the parallel between me and Elijah 
must cease. He was sitting, very much disgusted with the world, un- 
der a juniper tree. I, very comfortable and contented, am swinging 
in a hammock under the pines. Perhaps, however, if I had been vio- 
lently driven away from a world in which I considered myself the only 
true prophet, I might be as blue as he was. But having retired yol- 
untarily on a restful vacation, the world and I are still on very good 
terms; and having well gotten over any conceit of infallibility, I have 
no fears but that the world will get along very comfortably during the 
period of my retirement. 

My wilderness is a good specimen of original nature, although it is 
only sixteen miles from the world’s center—a point that a Boston man 
will never yield, even though he be writing for a New York paper. 
Half a mile from a village, I can easily imagine myself in a world 
that would have pleased the untamed taste of the Leatherstocking. 
Pine forests stretch around me onevery hand, shutting out all neigh- 
bors, and leaving an open view only upward— toward the blue of day 
and the stars of night. A summer colony of fifty, we have our own 
society when we wish it; and when we wish we retire to the solitude 
and quiet of the original paradise—of barbarism. And TI freely con- 
fess that enough of the Savage is left in me to make me like a wilder- 
ness. Why any one who has to be civilized for eight or ten months 
of the year, and who is cramped and hampered by the restraints and 
conyentions of society, should want to spend the rest of the year in 
Newport or Saratoga, where artificial life is still more constrained, 
is what I am too barbarous to understand. The perfection of vaca- 
tion rest to me is to be where you don’t know what you are going to 
do next, and where you are not obliged to do anything unless you 
please. The unimpeded and unconstrained drift of simple inclina~- 
tion, where life flows like a quiet, lazy stream, is the ideal of vaca- 
tion hours. I.wouldn’t even enjoy myself if I had to. 

I am writing with a pencil on a paper-covered edition of Dickens’ 
‘Great Expectations.” This is one of the very few of his books that 
T hayen’t read. But the store of my unexplored treasures is getting 
yery small. I pity people who have read all the good books. They 
can’t have much left to live for. I count as the principal part of my 
literary wealth the books that are still left for me to explore. I have 
a sort of sadness in getting to theend of them, because I haven’t them 
still to read. I feel a little as I used to when, as a boy, I got to the last 
end of my stick of candy that I had treasured as long as I could, all 
the while knowing that sometime it would be all gone. This sum- 
mer I haye finished my first reading of the Leatherstocking Tales. 
They are almost as good as a trip into another world. I found an 
immense deal of restful recreation in them. 

But though a taste of lazy barbarism is so sweet, yet one must be in- 
deed barbarian all through who could enjoy itas a permanency. Do- 
ing nothing is the hardest work in the world, unless one has earned 
the right of resting by hard work. A vacancy is pleasant only as a 
contrast to overcrowding. So I look forward to another winter's 
work with a relish quite as keen as that with which I have tasted my 
summer rest. The only people in the world that are fully blessed are 
those who have enough to do, and who, when they have done it, can 
find the rest that is fitted to prepare them for doing it again. 

Unless I am mistaken in my prognostications, the coming winter 
shows special signs of promise in the liberal sky. Messrs. Moody 
and Cook, while meaning to curse the true Israel of free thought and 
rational theology, have been doing over again the work of Balaam, 
and have blessed it more than we are yetaware. It is curious to see 
them and their followers supposing that they are standing’ on the 
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same platform, while the real relation they sustain to each other is 
what Gail Hamilton calls the Kilkenny Cat-egorjcal. Leave them 
alone, and they will eat each other up. Prof. Swing is the great 
heretic of the West; and while Boston pleases itself with thinking 
that Mr. Cook is defending its orthodoxy, the Professor is rejoicing 
over the fact that he is undermining it; and he hails him asa leader 
of young, free, rational thought. His definition of inspiration is 
simply ludicrous to call orthodox. During vacation two orthodox 
ministers have applied to me for aid in getting into the Unitarian 
church; and I learn that these are only specimens of many. Mr. 
Cook ealls for free thought, free discussion, and the scientific method, 
and thinks nothing ean stand except that which, on these terms, can 
prove itself able to ‘‘survive” as being “ the fittest.” I thank God 
for such a day. We will all heartily meet him on this ground, and 
gladly abide the result. ; 

TuHE-INQUIRER will be deeply touched by the very widespread 
sorrow caused by the sudden death of Mr. Mumford. One of the 
keenest of pens ceased its work when this truest and kindliest 
heart ceased to beat. That the noblest and fittest workers so often 
fall out of the ranks is that which makes one of the most impene- 
trable mysteries of death. It sometimes seems as though a wise 
general would hardly manage his forces so—and vet we see only a 
part of the field across which stretch the lines that are fighting the 
age-long campaign of light and darkness, of good and evil. 


es We trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill—” 


and if we believe that tears and evil end death are somehow the 
raw materials of which the better and the best will at last be made, 
sympathy for personal friends and relations, sorrow for our de- 
nominational loss, and an unfaltering courage to pick up and com- 
plete the work he loved and would have done—these are what are 
left for us. 

Hoping soon to write you from my desk, when I shall have 
had time to hunt up some news to whisper in your ear, I am—at 
the end of a happy vacation, and, as I trust, at the beginning of a 
good year’s work for us both—yours, as always, SILVUS. 

STOUGHTON, Mass. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT SPRINGFIELD. 

On Monday evening, October 8th, a Ministers’ Institute will open 
at Springfield, Mass., at 7:30 p.m., in the Unitarian Church. Those 
ministers who report their intention to be present before October 
1st to Rev. Mr. Mayo of Springfield, will be provided with accom- 
modations through the generous hospitality of the Unitarian citi- 
zens of that beautiful town. Laymen who attend are expected to 
take care of themselves. The meeting will be open, as the meet- 
ings of scientific associations are, to all who choose to attend, but 
it is designed specially for its members, who are exclusively min- 
isters. The arrangements for the lectures of this tentative meet- 
ing have been made under many embarrassments, on account of 
the prolonged absence of some men whose services had been hoped 
for and were wanted, and the difficulty of accommodating the time 
for each lecture to the convenience of professors otherwise per- 
emptorily occupied in colleges. But there is no doubt that enough 
lectures of merit will be given to task the receptive powers of the 
best hearers, and that the main difficulty will be too much driving 
and gorging. Itis our conviction that the oceasion will warrant 
great efforts and sacrifices on the part of ministers to attend the 
session, and that great regret will be felt by those who are unable 
to participate, especially if it be through indolence or apathy. 

As far as we are able’ to learn, the exercises will be as follows, 
subject to later changes and a different order, but doubtless sub- 
stantially thus : 

Monday evening, October 8th, at 7:30—an opening Sermon by 
Rev. W. H. Channing. 

Tuesday, 10 A. M.—A Concio ad Clerum, by Rev. Dr. Bellows; 
at 12 m., ‘‘The Metaphysic of Theism,” by Rey. Dr. Hedge; at4 


P. M., ‘The Old Testament,” by Rev. 8. R. Calthrop; at 7:30 P.M., | 


a sermon from Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Wednesday, 9:30 A.m.—‘‘The Messiah and the Christ in History,” 
by Rev. J. H. Allen; 11:304. M., ‘St. Paul and the Developments 
of the Early Church,” by Rev. E. H. Hall; 4P.M., a lecture by 
Rey. M. J. Savage; 7:30 P. M., a meeting of the Institute in refer- 
ence to its own affairs. ; 

Thursday, 9:30 A.m.—‘ The Law of Revelation,” by Rev. W. R. 

“Alger; 11:30 a. m., ‘“‘ The Relation of Personal Character to Success 


in the Ministry,” by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody; 4P.M., ‘ The Origin, 
Progress and Consequences of the Doctrine of Evolution,” by Prof. 
J. W. Draper; 8 P. M., a reception by the Springfield Unitarian So- 
ciety. 

Friday, 9:30 a.m.—Lecture by Rey. Dr. Hill; 11:30 a.m., by re- 
quest Dr. Bellows will repeat his address, mainly ‘On Preaching,” 
lately given before the Alumni of the Divinity Schoolat Cambridge. 
The afternoon is reserved for the closing business of the Institute. 
7:30 p.M., a sermon by Rev. Chas. G. Ames. 

The absence abroad of Rev. Mr. Tiffany and of Prof. Everett have 
compelled some regretted changes in the original programme. 

Prayer meetings will be held every morning at 8 o’clock, under 
the general direction of Rev. Mr. Mayo. 

The only lecture from a layman is to come from Prof. Draper, 
who is regarded in foreign countries as America’s most distin- 
guished scientist. If there were no other commanding attraction 
in the first meeting of ‘‘The Ministers’ Institute,” Dr. Draper’s 
expected discourse would of itself give distinction to the occasion. 
He combines literary ability with scientific genius in so high a de- 
gree, that his discourse may be expected to be equally instructive 
and delightful. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the notices of the meeting have 
not been earlier and more widely disseminated. But we trust that 
the attendance will be large enough to reward the labors of the 
lecturers and the hopes of the projectors of this new enterprise in 
the interest of scientific theology. When the movement passes in- 
to the hands of the members generally, as it must henceforth, if it 
is to continue, it will doubtless take on a more complete and satis- 
factory form. 

Time for the discussion of the lectures is provided for in the plan 
of the meetings; it will be in part arranged for by openings from 
invited speakers, and in part free to all under rules to be considered 
by the Institute when it meets. 


A TRAVELLER'S IMPRESSIONS OF MUNICH. 


THERE is a peculiar fascination about Munich, from the apparent 
absence of all trade and commerce. It seems more like a grand 
gallery, where every one you meet, citizen or stranger, seems to be 
wandering about, looking at beautiful things. At every turn and 
corner you encounter some saint, or hero, or poet, jn bronze or mar. 
ble, or look down some vista, terminating in*triumphal arch or ob- 
elisk or stately temple. Long lines of corridors adorned with fres- 
coes enliven your morning walks, while the Glyptothek, the two Pi- 
nakotheks, the National Museum, and the Old and New Palaces, 
furnish a copious feast of art treasures, arranged with exquisite 
taste, and most hospitably spread for all comers. Athens and Rome 
and mediseval Europe and the Renaissance all meet in friendly re- 
union, continually stimulating and as abundantly gratifying the 
traveller’s curiosity. 

We enjoyed intensely our musical experiences, wherein we were 
very fortunate in hearing some of Bach’s finest works at the Cathe- 
dral, and also four master-pieces admirably rendered at the Hof 
Theater, the Magic Flute, Marriage of Figaro, Tannhauser, and 
Lohengrin. The performance of the Lohengrin far surpassed any- 
thing I ever saw on any stage. Soloists, choruses, orchestra, scene- 
ry, costumes, all absolutely perfect. It was indeed an epoch in one’s 
life to hear such a sublime production of genius so superbly inter- 
preted. Every one concerned seemed to throw his whole soul into 
his work, while the tenor, Herr Vogl, with his clear, penetrating 
voice, and intensely sympathetic style, carried all hearts captive. The 
composer, Wagner, is evidently and deservedly worshipped here; the 
man Wagner has scireely a friend. All agree in calling him a most 
willful, peevish, irritable, self-indulgent, fearfully conceited fellow, 
and while they crowd the theatre to see his works, they are hardly 
civil to him in the street. How different from dear Mozart, so be- 
loved of all, and so untimely lost. What a pity that he was com- 
pelled to write such delicious music for such execrable librettos, 
and then be cheated out of all his gains by that scoundrelly impre- 
sario, Schickaneder. 

I know not if you ever were at Munich, but if so, I am sure you 
will not think me extravagant in singing its praises. With no nat- 
ural advantages, indeed a mere heap of sand at first, in the centre 
of a sterile plain, it is marvellous, the magical transformation 
achieved by one man’s will, aided by perfect taste and a boundless 
purse. We left it with regret for Salzburg, a city of no special in- 
terest, save as Mozart’s birthplace, but most lovely in its surround- 
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The ride from Salzburg to Ischl is a series of beautiful land- 
scapes, as is indeed all the country around here. We fee! quite con- 
tented in this quiet little town. It has not such a variety of attrac- 
tions aS Baden-Baden, or such a brilliant array of visitors, nor is 
the out-door musie so good or frequent, but the walks in the woods 
are charming, the air deliciously cool, with the soothing sound of run- 
ning brooks and tiny waterfalls continually in our ears. The country- 
men and women that we stumble over in our wanderings are 
very polite, and never make fun of our bad German, while the little 
barefooted children, for whom my wife keeps an unfailing supply 
of cakes and lumps of sugar, are often very cunning in their ways. 
The Austrians are pleasant people to deal with, and, indeed, it is a 
great comfort to find yourself in a place where every other word is 
not a lie, as alas, it is in lovely Florence. 
lies here, but they seem far more in earnest in their faith than the 
Italians, and they keep their little road-side chapels in perfect or~ 
der, and adorn them daily with fresh flowers. Bree 
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LITERATURE. 


Tue Way or Lire: A Service Book ror Sunpay-Scuoors. 
Compiled by Frederick L. Hosmer. New York: Geo. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. In boards, 75 cts.; in quantities 
at 60 cts. 

This charming volume will be warmly welcomed by many 
pastors and superintendents who desire to make use of such 
an auxiliary in their Sunday-school exercises, but whom the 
existing manuals with their formal phraseology and set ser- 
vices fail to satisfy. The compiler is singularly well qualified 
for such a task by his literary culture and poetic and relig- 
ious insight, as well as by his long practical experience in 
the Sunday-school. The result is this admirable little work, 
every page of which bears evidence of the good taste, con- 
scientious leisure and religious fervor with which it has 
been prepared. Although its present appearance is doubt- 
less due in large part to the suggestion of the Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, which has already called into 
being a number of creditable manuals and lesson papers, the 
book bears no denominational imprint and is entirely free 
from the sectarian spirit. It aims, in the language of its 
preface, “to appeal to, and to be the expression of those sen- 
timents which lie at the heart of all our religion, and to fos- 
ter them in the child ; a sense of God’s Omnipresence and 
Fatherhood and trust in the Divine Love and Wisdom, the 
great lessons of human Brotherhood, the Supremacy of Duty, 
the Immortality of the Soul.” 

We may incidentally add that the manuscript was sub- 
mitted before its publication to Reys. O. B. Frothingham, H. 
W. Bellows, and James Freeman Clarke, and notwith- 
standing their diverse theological attitudes won from them 
all the most cordial and unqualified approval. 

Examining the book more in detail we find Part First to 
consist of forty-one responsive services, bearing such sugges- 
tive titles as God our Shepherd, Father and King, The 
All-Seeing One, Listening for God, The True Discipleship, 
The Life of Charity, The Accepted Offering, Many Gifts but 
One Giver, The Bond of Brotherhood, Beatitudes from the 
Psalms, The Unseen Future, The Good Time Coming, 
etc., ete. 

~ These services consist of short sentences which may be 
read responsively or in such other ways as the compiler in- 
dicates in his preface. Hach service presents a central 
thought which various passages from Scripture and poetry, 
chosen with a discriminating and eclectic taste, are made to 
enforce and illustrate. Where the Scripture is quoted the 
common yersion is usually followed, although here and there 
a different translation lends an added clearness and beauty 


They are devoted Catho- ] 


to the service. The felicity with which the choicest utter- 
ances of the Old and the New Testaments are here placed in 
juxtaposition gives one a new insight into the literary and 
devotional treasures we possess in the Bible. From Service 
No. XVII. the book evidently derives its name, “ The Way 
of Life.” It may serve us as a specimen of the whole : 


“‘ Enter not in the path of the wicked, 
And go not in the way of evil men: 
Avoid it; pass not by it: 
Turn from it and pass away. 
If sinners entice thee, 
Consent thou not. 


“Tf they say, ‘Come with us, 
Thou shalt cast thy lot among us,’— 
Walk not thou in their way; 
Refrain thy foot from their path, 
For their feet run to evil, 
And make haste to shed blood. 


‘** Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; 
The end of that man is peace. 
For light is sown for the righteous, i 
And gladness for the upright in heart; 
And the path of the just is as the dawning light 
That shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 


“The stars in their courses uphold the righteous, 

The stones of the field are in league with him. 

Therefore walk thou in the path of the good 
And keep the way of the righteous: 

Thou shalt then lift up thy face without spot; 
Yea, thou shalt be steadfast and without fear. 

Thy life shall be clearer than the noonday ; 
Thou shalt shine as the morning light.” 


In No. XXX. we have an example of a different kind, in 
which the classics of Christianity are interwoven with Serip- 
tural texts. It is entitled “Commemoration of the Good:” 


“Tet us eallto remembrance the great and good, 
Who in times past have wrought righteousness: 
Leaders of the people by their judgment; 
Giving counsel by their understanding ; 
Wise and just in their example, 
And by their knowledge meet for the people; 
Their bodies are buried in peace: 
But their names liveth for evermore, 
The people will tell of their wisdom, 
And the congregation will show forth their praise. 


* For the memorial of virtue is immortal ; 
Because it is known with God and with man, 
When it is present mankind take example of it, 
And when it is gone they desire it. 
It weareth a crown and triumpheth forever; 
Haven gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards: 
The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance ; 
Yea, blessed is the memory of the just! 
For they rest from their labor, 
And their works do follow them, 


** Wherefore, seeing that we have such examples before us, 

Let us lay aside every weight of sin, 

And let us run with patience 
The race that is set before us; 

And whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honest, 

Whatsoever things are just, 
Whatsoever things are pure, 

Whatsoever things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are of good report, 

Whatever virtue there is, and whatever praise, 
Let us think on these things.” 


A pleasing variety in the order of Sunday-school exercises 
is afforded by service No. XXIII. in which several stanzas of 
Mrs. Leland’s charming hymn, “ There is help for the Faith- 
ful,” sung to the familiar tune “Rest for the Weary,” are ar- 
ranged responsively with Scripture passages. Five or more 
of the services have been compiled from Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“Hymns in Prose,” which are one of the classics of child- 
hood. A particularly beautiful one is arranged for an Hast- 
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er response : “I have seen the Rose in its Beauty.” There 
are three national or patriotic services, together with others 
appropriate for Christmas, Floral, Harvest and other special 
festivals of the Sunday-school. 

A second division of the book is a collection of thirty 
prayers, both in prose and in poetry, and mostly very brief. 
These are not intended to supplant the use of more spon- 
taneous devotions in the Sunday-school, but will be found 
valuable when the gift of extempore utterance is weak or 
wanting. This is followed by six devotional forms, which 
may be introduced in the service responsively or otherwise. 
We think this collection might have been extended with ad- 
vantage. The book ends with a selection of closing sen- 
tences"and benedictions. 

It will be seen that this compilation is remarkably free 
from the conventional and formal methods of such manuals 
in general. It aims to furnish the materials for worship, but 
leaves their introductions and combinations to the individual 
taste and need. ‘Thus it becomes an aid to devotion and not 
its fetter. We would suggest that this little work will be 
found helpful not only in the exercises of the Sunday-school, 
but also in the meditations of the closet, the devotions of the 
home circle and the ministrations of the pulpit. 

In conclusion we may congratulate Messrs. Putnam’s Sons 
on the very attractive setting they have given this work. In 
paper, binding and typography it affords a pleasant contrast 
to the poor and cheap form in which such manuals are usu- 
ally placed before the public. This has not prevented their 
placing the work at a price within the reach of all. There 
seems to be a little confusion in the arrangement of the ser- 
vice on page 16, which is perhaps due to the fact that owing 
to the absence of the author from this country the proofs 
could not be submitted to him for a final revision. 


CINCINNATI. 0. W. W. 


THE SCRIPTURE CLUB OF VALLEY REST; oR, EVERYBODY’s 
NercHpors. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘Helen’s Babies.” 

The three excellent books on such different topics, but of almost 
equal ability, which Mr. John Habberton has given the public, en- 
title him to recognition by name, although he has endeayored un- 
eu2cessfully to conceal his identity. The Scripture Club will do as 
much good as the Barton Experiment, and prove to people the 
truth of Mr. Habberton’s special idea, that sentimental thought 
on any subject, whether it be temperance or religion, is of little 
value, unless followed by such practical action as will demonstrate 
the usefulness and soundness of the thinking. He also shows that 
mere discusssion is futile and rarely convinces anybody, especially 
in religious argument, where each side comes to the fight with pre- 
conceived notions, and is quite unable to get out of the special rut 
which obscures its vision. The Scripture Club, composed of men 
orthodox by name, but ranging in their real ideas fom he ultra 
radical to the ultra conservative, differ on every subject, especially 
on the fundamental topie of Works and Faith. The gentle and 
good-natured satire with which Mr. Habberton describes the vari- 
ous stripes of belief is admirable, and the halting speeches, em- 
barrassing pauses and deadly slowness peculiar to such meetings 
are given with inimitable humor. We hope Mr. Habberton will con- 
tinue his good work of furnishing practical ideas on subjects of 
such interest in the present day. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

“WARRINGTON,” the well-known correspondent of the Springfield 
_ Republican, whose memoir has just been published by his wife, fought 
his way to success with only the usual encouragement of writers 
for the daily press. ‘‘The Tribune letters were five dollars apiece 
in 1861; the price afterwards being raised to ten dollars a column. 
The price paid for the Springfield Republican letters was two dol- 
lars a piece in 1856, and in 1861 four dollars a weekly letter, long or 
Short. In 1865, seven dollars, and in 1867 (after the Tribune raised 


its price) ten dollars a letter was paid. Finally (after 1870) twelve 
dollars was reached, which was the highest price the ‘ Warrington ‘ 
letters ever commanded.” In its notice of these ‘‘ pen portraits,’ 
the Literary World says: 

“In their directness, positiveness, satire, humor, and in their 
acquaintance with recent political history, ‘‘ Warrington’s” letters 
are examples of the best characteristics of the newspaper writing 
of the day. They were not enriched and adorned with classical al~ 
lusion and illustration. Their style was not formed on the model 
of the best English essayists. They were usually devoid of exam- 
ples drawn from European history, and their style was the result of 
early and constant practice with pen in hand. But their directness, 
clearness and force at ned, in the eyes of their readers, for every 
deficiency. Like Macaulay’s essays, they paint the leading features 
of a portrait and of a scene, in a most striking way; if they omit 
delicate shadings and vanishing points, it is because the beholder 
would not notice such niceties. They abound in cutting satire and 
racy humor; and the writer’s knowledge of the political history of 
Massachusetts of the present generation furnished him with an 
armory whence he drew most effective weapons. These were the 
qualities which made ‘‘ Warrington” the gadfly of Massachusetts 
politics, and, impressed with which, a distinguished friend made 
the remark, on passing his house of an evening in the summer of 
1871: ‘There in that little house burns the only light in the State 
that Ben Butler is afraid of.” 


Or Gail Hamilton’s ‘‘What think ye of Christ,” the N. Y. Tri- 
bune says: 

Her trenchant pen is here devoted to an exposition of the teach- 
ings of the New Testament on the person of Christ, with a prelimi- 
nary discussion of the Scriptural doctrine of inspiration. In treat- 
ing the subject she makes little account of the brave polemics who 
lived before Agamemnon, She takes no counsel with the oracles of 
the schools, shows no reverence for the traditions of the elders, 
offers no incense to the Seribes and Pharisees that sit in Moses’ 
seat, and regards with equal scorn the allocutions of Rome, the 
institutes of Geneva, and the pretensions of Andover. Her own 
mind seems to be saturated and supersaturated with the letter and 
the spirit of the Bible. On the commonest occasions the Seriptu- 
ral phraseology falls as naturally from her tongue as it did from 
the Scotch Covenanters or the English Puritans. Her thoughts 
run as smoothly in the grooves marked out by the children of 
Shem, asif she had been tothe manner born. Matthew, Mark 
Luke and John are to her what Shakespeare is to many scholars, 
Tf ever she has to seek for apt expression, they furnish her with 
words ready coined for the purpose. The Bible takes the place of 
Webster’s ‘‘ Unabridged,” and supplies her with a vocabulary that 
seldom leaves her ata loss. If ‘‘ne’er her mouth does ope, but 
out there flies a trope,” itis waited on by a text, as surely as the 
planet by its satellite. With this free use of the ‘‘ language of Ca- 
naan,” it is no surprise that she should cherish herown views as to 
its significance. Nor will any wonder be suggested if she treats 
this subject in the same fresh, outspoken, urgent, and perhaps au- 
dacious manner, which has become the inveterate habit of her 
mind. 


TuE Boston literary correspondent of the Springfield Republican. 
thinks that the second number of the Mr. B. R. Tucker's Radical 
Review is quite up to the mark of the first number, both in 
merit and variety. The first article is by a French scholar and 
man of science, Elie Reclus, the brother of Elisee Reclus, the geo- 
grapher. It is chiefly a review of the books of Bachofen and 
M’Lennan on primitive marriage and the family relation, but it 
brings out many curious facts and theories. Mr. Tucker also be- 
gins in this number his translation of Proudhon’s ‘‘ System of Eco- 
nomical Contradictions.” Joseph B. Marvin contributes a long es- 
say on ‘‘ Walt Whitman,” in which are many good things, though 
the estimate of the poet does not seem to me in all respects just. 
Nor is it so able as the critique of John Burroughs, lately published 
in his new book, ‘‘Birds and Poets.’’ Stephen Pearl Andrews and 
Lysander Spooner are at work in this Review to roll their stone of 
Sisyphus up the hill of capital and currency. They have been at it 
for many years, and will probably die in the harness. Mr. Weiss, 
Mr. Chadwick, Mr. 8. H. Morse and other able writers contribute 
papers. 

Of all the contributors to the Radical Review the ablest, no 
doubt, is the late lamented Prou4 hon, who, being dead, yet speak- 
eth, and will for years to come. {tis not necessary to agree with 
his opinions in order to see that he was a thinker of remarkable 
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acuteness, courage and force. His famous saying, ‘‘ Property is ] 


robbery,” was the opening sentence of a paper written by him 
nearly 40 years ago for the academy of Besancon, where he wac 
born and then lived. His ‘‘System of Economic Contradictions, ? 
which Mr. Tucker has undertaken to translate, was first published 
in 1846, before the French revolution of 1848, in which he took 
some part. It deals on the whole quite fairly with the opposing 
claims of the political economists and the socialists. ‘‘ Political 
economy,” he says, ‘‘ tends toward the glorification of selfishness, 
socialism favors the exaltation of communism. The economists, 
barring a few violators of their principles, for which they feel 
called upon to blame governments, are optimists with regard to 
accomplished facts (the past), the socialists with regard to 
facts yet to be accomplished (the future). The first affirm ‘‘ That 
which ought to be is;’ the second ‘That which ought to beis not.’ 
For the rest, neither party ceases to accuse the other of incapacity 
and sterility.” Ishould advise those who have never read Proud- 
hon to do so in Mr. Tucker’s translation. Those who have never 
read Pearl Andrews and Lysander Spooner may safely wait until 
the evenings are longer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS, 

From Little, Broun §& Co. 

Count Frontenac AND NEw FRANCE UNDER Louis XIV. By Francis Parkman. 
From E. P. Dutton § Co., New York, 
Lecturrs ON PREACHING. By Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

Nicuouas Minturn. By Dr. J. G. Holland. 
Tue Reticious Ferrinc. By Newman Smyth, 
Eprocus oF History: THe AGE or ANNE. By Edward E, Morris, M. A. 


: From J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
UnprersrusH. By Jas.T. Fields. 
From Ginn & Heath, New York. 
ALLEN & GrrenoveH’s Latin Grammar. Revised Edition. 
From Lockwood, Brooks § Co. 
My Mortuer-1n-Law. Anonymous, 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


THE RELIGIOUS NURTURE OF OUR CHILDREN. 


Iv is a pity that the last annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, one of the best of Anniversary Week, 
was so poorly reported. I have not been able to refresh my 
own memory from the local papers so far as to recall whether 
it was Dr. Briggs or Mr. Reynolds, who quoted from Coler- 
idge a few words to show that if we do not “prejudice” our 
children in favor of what we consider rational religion, and 
train them to piety and reverence, all the outside iufluences 
of the world will still conspire to “prejudice” them against 
it, and to conform their lives to the “fashions of men.” 

Nothing in modern society surprises me like this indiffer- 
ence to religious nurture, and the words set me thinking so 
busily that I hard!y heard what went on for a while. 

“Why should we teach a child to. pray to a God whom he 
does not understand ?” objects somebody. 

“Do we ourselves understand or expect to understand 
him ?” the Christian may well retort. The moment we could 
do that God would become less than ourselves—something 
included by us. For the few first years of a child’s life it 
inclines to lean on its parents. It will accept our ideas, and 
follow our counsels, for no other reason than the sim- 
ple fact that they are ours—“my mother says so,” riveting 
every argument. A very little while, and the whole mood 
changes. Individualism comes into sight and the child is 
piqued by every effort at influence to assert itself and choose 
the way in which it shall go. Can any one doubt that the 
law of the Universe—the concrete wisdom of God—lies at 
the bottom of both conditions? The child is given to us 
plastic, that we may mould it to a lovely life, and keep it rev- 
ent and holy till long habit comes to our aid and pledges it 
to the truth. Itis speedily to become self-reliant, that the 
* self” we have helped to form may be true to our teaching, 


and competent to withstand evil;—or in case we have been 
faithless—that the child may taste of the tree of knowledge, 
and gain that holiness, through transgression and sorrowful 
repentance, which should have been its birthright. 


We cannot always lead our children right. They belong 
to the generations which have gone before, as well as to us. 
They may feel evil impulses, which have skipped us, or 
inherit forces and goodness of which we have not been able 
to conceive, but we can always try, and so be sure of the 
child’s respect and love whenever it comes, whether in this 
world or the next—to its true self. 

Dr. Bellows said, among many good things, that what is 
unfit for children is always unfit to be believed, and this 
brought to my mind a pleasant little story told me by a sis- 
ter of Agnes Strickland. 

She was the youngest of the brave group of girls at Rey- 
don Hall and married early an officer in the army, who sold 
his commission and came to Canada to settle on a farm which 
he bought with:the price of it. In this happy country of 
ours, there is scarcely a man or a woman who can imagine 
what it was for an English lady and an army gentleman to 
emigrate to a log cabin, in the depths of a Canadian forest, 
more than forty years ago.. The Yankee has a power of 
adaptation and self-help which he has inherited and which 
the stranger to this western continent must acquire. 


Mrs. Moodie has told us herself how she fought her battle. 
The vivid pages of “ Roughing it in the Bush” are immor- 
tal. It was after the bitterest of her trials had passed, and 
her own patience and faithfulness had drawn the attention 
of government, and won a Sheriff's office for her husband, 
that her little Johnnie was born, in circumstances of com- 
parative ease. 

She idolized the boy, bright, beautiful and winning, and 
taken from her—into some other life through the watery gate 
of the great Ottawa—before he was four years old. I did 
not know her till the dead child might have been a man, but 
she never spoke to me of him without tears so proud that 
they seemed to flash as they fell. 

She idolized him, but he was sometimes naughty and must 
be punished, and she was too brave to hesitate. One day she 
had him on her lap, talking to him about God, and the 
Devil, and a certain addition to the “ many mansions ” not to 
be mentioned without an aspirate, “and in which” this 
churchman said when she told me, “I believed rather more 
then than I do now.” 

“Mamma,” said Johnnie, wondering, “did God make the 
Devil ?” 

Mrs. Moodie was a poet, but no metaphysician ; she trem- 
bled, but she answered— 

“Yes.” 

The child sprang from her knees, and gathering the thin 
folds of his night-dress in his left hand, so that he stripped 
his fat little legs bare, in that sweet attitude of unconscious 
erace all mothers can remember, he lifted his right hand 
solemnly and said, “ Mamma,I will never, never love God till 
he kills the Devil, and puts out the wires.” 

His little lips could not shape the letter f, but his eyes had 
seen his Father in Heaven and knew how to preach his 
Word. 

“T ean see.him now,” the mother said when she told the 
story. “Oh how much better he knew God than I did!” 

Mr. Foote read us a charming paper. I heard him mention 
the “Ladies Commission” in a general way, but I could not 
help thinking that it would be’a good thing for the Commis- 
sion itself to send in a paper to the next meeting of the Sun- 
day-school Society to be read and discussed. 
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The work of the Commission is a much more important 
one than its friends seem to know, and a good many matters 
connected with books for children might be properly said in 
such a paper, which cannot appear in its reports. 

On the other hand, it would be very pleasant to get some 
words of counsel from superintendents and clergymen in the 
discussion which should follow. 

Evangelical clergymen use the Ladies’ Catalogue a great 
deal, and often thank us for it. So do those that for want of 
a better inclusive word we are constrained with blushes to 
call “liberal.” 

But sometimes the latter think us “ too particular.” All the 
libraries admit books which we shut out. I think it is quite 
time we all knew why, and pondered the matter afresh. 

Tt was Dr. Bellows who quoted the words of Coleridge to 
the effect that children are the “ messiahs” of our old age, 
and slyly suggested that they might also be “imps of tor- 
ment.” 

Yes! and that is somebody’s fault, but there is nothing in 
this world I think so delightful as to be a grandmother. 
The babies that used to be we played with to be sure, but it 
was with a mother’s anxiety, sense of responsibility, and 
“many cares.” 

But the “babies” that now are are the delight of waning 
life—they revive the sweetness and freshness of youth, give 
back to us its happy dreams, and ‘save us from disappoint- 
ment and loneliness. 

T cannot help thinking that the little arms which cling 
round my neck, the dear little hands which steal into mine, 
are given me Now as a reward because I tried my very best 
to hold fast the little wilful hands of other days., when naine 
held the “rod” as well as the comfit box and my lips gave 
“ warnings” as well as kisses. Oh, it is good of God to send 
these little ones to us as we slip gently down the hill of life, 
and need some assurance of the angels. Immortality need 
not be sweeter nor offer more of endless opportunity than 
“ovrandmamma’s lap.” G3 Ha D: 


Nearzy every one comes from the country when they ought 
to be going fo it. On the farm in summer you see the heat ris- 
ing from the hillsides and the dusty roads, and Nature, 
parched and dry, is in her working clothes and mood, but in 
the sweet September days you see the glory of the year. 
If you have only beheld the suburban show of autumn leaves, 
you can form little idea of the magnificent display of color that 
will greet your eye on every side if you are in the country in 
early autumn. The maples and oaks, the sumacs and elms, 
are aflame, the roadsides and fields are filled with brilliant 
ferns, till you learn to imagine that a golden sunset has dyed 
the earth with a later splendor, “and over all is spread the 
glory of a dream.” 

The sweet beauty of such days you will never forget, the 
rest and peace they bring to mind and body after the year of 
care and toil. And as you lie on the grass lazily looking at 
the distant mountains bathed in the misty light peculiar to 
the autumn time, in a silence unbroken save by the rustling 
leaves, the falling apples, or the cheery voice of the good 
farmer as he comes home with heavy loads of squashes and 
pumpkins, you say, “ Well, this is life. Those poor city fel- 
lows, uncertain whether to wear a searsucker or an overcoat 
in their striving to dodge the east wind and sun, those 
tramps over the heated pavements, how I pity them.” And 
then as the never-neglected summons of the supper bell is 
heard, you rally with a promptness that applied to monthly 


payments would surprise your creditors. And such a feast. 
Creamy biscuit and honey, baked sweet apples and cream, 
doesn’t it make your mouth water to think of it while you 
are sitting at your city table? 

The early evening is chill and sharp, but it gives you an 
added pleasure to draw around the farmers’ cheerful fire- 
place. Can’t you see the picture? oh, country boy, settled 
now in your fine house with all the modern conveniences ? 
Grandma in one corner with her knitting, the kitten playing 
with her ball of yarn, the farmer buried in his paper, the 
mother cutting apples for drying, the two boys busy with 
their knives, whittling away at some Spanish castle? And 
then the husking-bees—not yet obsolete, thank Heaven— 
with their social joys and uproarious fun. How little they 
seem like the close of “melancholy days.” But our space 
will not permit us even to hint at all the pleasures of autumn 
in the country. 

Try the experiment, friend, whose vacation is limited. 
Remain in town where you can have the comforts of home 
and an occasional sea breeze, in the heated term and then off 
to the mountains in the glorious autumn days.—Golden Rule. 


ART NOTES. 


Tus principal Opera Company of next winter will be the 
Wagner-Meyerbeer festival troupe, which Charles R. Adams 
has been getting up and J. C. Fryer will manage. Mr. Ad- 
ams made his first appearance in his native country, since he 
achieved his position as a great tenor in Europe, at the Han- 
del and Haydn triennial festival in Boston last May. There 
he fulfilled the highest hopes of his countrymen and friends 
by most thorough, scholarly and powerful singing. He was 
for nine years first tenor of the imperial opera at Vienna, 
and has sung with signal success in Berlin, Milan and Lon- 
don ; he is also a favorite with Wagner, and, as the name of 
the new company indicates, this composer’s operas, and the 
heavier ones of Meyerbeer, are to be prominent in its reper- 
toire. Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim is to be the first soprano; 
Miss Matilda Wilde, of Berlin, contralto; Miss Alessanda 
Urman, a Russian, light soprano; Miss Clara Reinmann, 
soubrette; Charles R. Adams, first tenor; George Werren- 
rath and Charles Fitch, also tenors: A. Blum and M. Senior, 
baritones; M. Scaria and Henry Wiegand, bassos. This is 
but a partial list of the company. Mr. Fryer will open his 
season in New York on the. 8th of October and on the 15th 
in Boston. The repertoire will include “ Lohengrin,” “ Tan- 
nahauser,” “Flying Dutchman,” “The Huguenots,” “ The 
Prophet,” “The J ewess;” “William Tell,” “ Faust,” “ Rien- 
zi,” *‘ Joseph in Egypt,” “ Robert the Devil,” ete. 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


No matter whether or not the men of the future happen to know 
your name; if they are unconsciously modified by your life it is 
enough.---E. P. TENNEY’S ‘¢ CORONATION.” 


We are the children of nature, and self-respect, if not filial 
piety, should warn us not to disparage our descent; but our par- 
ent, with reverence be it said, is of hybrid birth, and true piety 
should make us faithful to the finest strain in our ancestry, and it 
is on this ground that we venture to claim as truly natural in our- 
selves all that is most in harmony with what we call best in the 
works of the great genetrix.—Epirn Srmcox’s ‘‘ NATURAL Law.” 


NEWSPAPERS are to the civilized world what the daily house-talk is 
to the members of the family; they keep our daily interest in each 
other, they save us from the evils of isolation, To live as a mem- 
ber of the great white race that has filled Europe and America, and 
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colonized or conquered whatever territory it has been pleased to oc- 
cupy; to share from day to day its thoughts, its cares, its inspira- 
tions,—it is necessary that every man should read his paper. Why 
are the French peasants so bewildered and at sea? It is because 
they never read a newsprper. And why are the inhabitants of the 
United States, though scattered over a territory fourteen times the 
area of France, somuch more capable of concerted action, so much 
more alive and modern, so much more interested in new discoveries 
of all kinds, and capable of selecting and utilizing the best of them? 
It is because the newspapers penetrate everywhere, and even the 


lonely dweller on the prairie or in the forest is not intellectually iso- 
lated from the great currents of public life which flow through the 
telegraph and press.—P. G. HAMERTON. 


THE power of persistence, of enduring defeat, and of gaining victory 
by defeats, is one of these forces which never loses its charm. The 
power of a manincreases steadily by continuance in one direction. 
He becomes acquainted with the resistances, and with his own tools; 
increases his skill and strength, and Jearns the favorable moments 
and favorable accidents. He is his own apprentice, and more time 
gives a great addition of power, just as a falling body acquires momen- 
tum with every foot of the fall. How we prize a good continuer! I 
knew a manufacturer who found his property invested in chemical 
works, which were depreciating in value. He undertook the charge 
of them himself, began at the beginning, learned chemistry, and ac- 
quainted himself with all the conditions of the manufacture. His 
friends dissuaded him, advised him to give up the work, which was 
not suited to the country. Why throw good money after bad? But 
he persisted, and after many years succeeded in his production of the 
right article for commerce, brought up the stock of his mills to par, 
and then sold out his interest, having accomplished the reform that 
was required.—EMERSON. 


I was not patient in that olden time, 

When my unchastened heart began to long 

For bliss that lay beyond its reach; my prime 

Was wild, impulsive, passionate, and strong. 

I could not wait for happiness and love, 

Heaven-sent, to come and nestle in my breast ; 

I could not realize how time might prove 

That patient waiting would avail me best. 
‘Let me be happy now,” my heart cried out, 
“In mine own way,and with my chosen lot; 

The future is too dark, and full of doubt, 

For me to tarry, and I trust it not. 

Take all my blessings, all Iam and have, 

But give that glimpse of heaven before the grave !”’ 


Ah me! God heard my wayward, selfish ery, 

And taking pity on my blinded heart, 

He bade the angel of strong grief draw nigh, 
Who pierced my bosom in its tenderest part. 

I drank wrath’s wine-cup to the bitter lees, 

With strong amazement and a broken will; 
Then, humbled, straightway fell upon my knees, 
And God doth know my heart is kneeling still. 


I have grown patient; seeking not to choose 
Mine own blind lot, but take that God shall send, 
In which, if what I long for I should lose, 
I know the Joss will work some blessed end, 
Some better fate for mine and me than I 
Could ever compass underneath the sky. 
—All the Year Round. 


AUTHORITY is not an ideal or normal, byt a practical or working, 
It may be thought, in the case of a being whose nature is 
based on intelligence and freedom, to present an anomaly. It certain- 
ly presents a limitation ; but not (in mathematical phrase) a constant 
limitation. There is no point at which we may not throw back the 
boundary and enlarge the sphere of direct knowledge, and of convic- 
tion and action founded thereupon. There is no point at which we 
ought not to so throw it back, according to our means and opportuni- 
ties. Life should be spent in a strong, continuous effort to improve 
the apparatus for the guidance of life, both in thought and action. 
We must ever be trying to know more and more what are the things to 
be believed and done. In pursuing this end, the exercise of free, in- 
telligent thought may, indeed, greatly enlarge the sphere of authority. 
For example, in learning facts of physical science, as when we inquire 
about the results obtained by the Challenger, or in becoming more ac_ 
quainted with the laws of health from the mouth of a judicious phy- 


sician. This duty, however, is covered and overlapped by another 
duty—the duty of constantly endeavoring, within the limit of our 
means, to corroborate or test authority by inquiry, which finally means 
to supplant trust by knowledge. And this duty issupreme. But it is 
insidiously dogged by the danger of mistaking the limit of our means, 
and thus supplanting trust, not by our knowledge, but by our igno- 
rance dressed out in the garb of knowledge.—Hon, W, E, GLADSTONE 
in the Nineteeth Century. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
HOW A LITTLE GIRL LOST HER DINNER. 


BY A. 8. H. 


Ar the eastern base of a range of wooded hills in New 
York, not far from the New England line, stood many years 
ago a frame school-house painted red. It was at the head 
of the little street of twenty or thirty houses which made the 
pretty little village of Clover Plains. Nearly opposite the 
school-house, a road diverged from the.main one, wound up 
the steep hill around the great oak tree and was lost in the 
wood beyond. The steep slope in front had been cleared by 
the early settlers and was now carpeted in summer with vel- 
vety grass and moss sprinkled with wild strawberries and 
anemones, and whortleberry and honeysuckle bushes were 
the shrubbery of this pleasant playground. Just beyond the 
fence at the rear of the school-house grew two apple trees, 
whose fruit was too gnarled and rusty to tempt even school- 
boy appetite, but whose lovely pink and white blossoms filled 
the air with fragrance and the eye with delight. The build- 
ing and its internal arrangements were very different from 
those of to-day. Around the square box-stove occupying 
the centre of the room were ranged benches made of long 
slabs of wood, without backs, and supported by rough 
wooden legs. These were for the use of the younger pupils, 
and for the older a long row of benches, or rather one con- 
tinuous bench, ran around three sides of the room. Back of 
this bench and fastened to the wall was a similar length of 
desk, neither bench or desk being marked by division of any 
kind. When the pupils for whom these luxurious accomo- 
dations were provided were writing or studying their backs 
were toward the teacher, whose desk stood on a small plat- 
form in the corner nearest the door. During recitations 
they faced about, whisking their feet over the bench to do 
so. This same bench was so high that very few could touch 
the floor with their feet, and as for taking their seats, only 
the older and more dextrous could vault upon it by merely 
touching the hands, the lesser ones being obliged to use both 
hands and knees. 

No clock was there to point the hours and minutes, but a 
noon-mark, cut in the unpainted desk by a south window, 
showed when the shadow was parallel with it that noon was 
come and that we should soon hear the welcome words 
“School is dismissed.” These were no sooner pronounced 
than the youthful spirits bottled up through three or four ; 
mortal hours effervesced, and the children rushing out pell- 
mell gave vent to their feelings in noisy shout and frolicsome 
gambol. Those living near hurried home, dispatched their 
dinner in haste and came back to join their fellows, who liv- 
ing at a greater distance brought their lunch or dinner with 
them. 

Then there were delightful games of “ High Spy,” “ Bloody 
Tour,” “Lady Jane,” “ Hoist the Gates as High as the Sky,” 
and others too numerous to mention. In June there were 
wild strawberries and May apples to be found on the hill, 
and still farther up, delicious young wintergreens. To be 
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sure the serpent lurked in this paradise, generally in the 
shape of the harmless striped, or as we call them streaked 
snakes, but occasionally a rattlesnake or copperhead strayed 
from his den among the rocks to the south, bringing con- 
sternation and causing headlong flight. 

One pleasant summer day, more than forty years ago, the 
last word of the long lesson had been spelled, the teacher 
had dismissed the school, and the children were beginning to 
disperse, when a little girl came rushing back, and with hor- 
ror depicted on her face, shrieked: 

“ A pig has run off with a dinner basket.” 

A hasty examination of the remaining baskets showed that 
Harriet Spring, a little girl of nine, was the victim of the pig’s 
yoracity; then with a wild outcry more than twenty boys and 
girls dashed off in hot pursuit. Up the road galloped the 
pig till he reached a bend where stood a small weather 
stained house, when he doubled and plunged into the 
bushes forming the upper boundary of the playground, 
Here the hunt was re-enforced by a tall, white-haired girl of 
thirteen, who being fresh henceforth led the chase, her long 
hair streaming on the wind like the white plume of Navarre, 
Our white-haired leader, Naomi Manchester by name, soon 
overtook the marauder and succeeded in getting her hand 
upon him, but she could not stop him. On they went fora 
time longer in this fashion, followed at longer or shorter in- 
tervals by the troop of panting children. The pig would no 
doubt have gladly compromised at the start by giving up the 
basket, but in thrusting his nose in to reach the contents, the 
handle was firmly fastened on his snout and his mad 
plunges in the bushes had not yet dislodged it. At length 
blown by his exertions he slackened his speed, and Naomi, 
or Nome as she was familiarly called, loosened the basket 
and held it up in triumph. Alas! it was empty. What the 
pig had not devoured was scattered broadcast. All cast 
sympathizing looks at the unfortunate Harriet, but none had 
apparently any suggestion to offer. Hither their supplies 
were only sufficient for their own needs, or had been con- 
sumed before the loss was discovered. 

At this juncture, Sally Manchester, Nome’s mother, ap- 
peared and with generous hospitality, invited Harriet to her 
house to dine. Perhaps she knew the offender to be her 
own, and felt constrained by conscience to make good the 
loss. But in those primitive days swine roamed the streets 
at their own sweet will, and the offence was as likely to have 
been committed by one of Squire Masham’s herd as by the 
solitary porker of poor Sally. Be that as it may, she led the 
way to the house followed by Harriet, escorted by Nome, 
followed by the children in turn at a respectful distance. 

Harriet was soon seated at the table, the children arrang- 
ing themselves at a little distance, their looks of pity ex- 
changed for those of admiration, almost of envy. There was 
no table-cloth, but that, so far from appearing a draw-back, 
gave an added charm of novelty, a flavor of wildness to the 
coming repast. And now the dinner was set out; slap- 
jacks! hot from the frying-pan and plenty of molasses! 

How gladly now would they have exchanged places with 
the fortunate Harriet, as they watched the savory slapjacks. 
Their pride at last gave way and one after the other humbly 
asked, “Sally, mayn’t I taste ?” 

Poor Sally’s hospitality was put to a severe test that day, 
but each had a taste, and the meal was hardly concluded 
when the rap of the ferule on the school-house door resound- 
ed, and they hastily left the humble but hospitable roof. 

If they were a little late the teacher forgave them in con- 
sideration of the exciting incident of losing a dinner in such 
a peculiar way. If their attention wandered more than 


usual from their lessons that afternoon, she kindly over- 
looked it. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


GAIL Hamruron has finally talked herself out. Everybody 
loves Gail Hamilton, but everybody hopes she will now put on her 


sun-bonnet and go into the country for a few years’ relaxation.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


As a matter of fact the real capitalist of to-day is the Irish ser- 
vant girl. She has everything provided for her but her clothes. 
The cost of cottons, woollens and all the clothing that she wears 
has been reduced to a price below the average before the war; be- 
low the average even of 20 years ago, when wages paid to girls for 
household .service were less than half what they are to-day. 
Yet the ‘‘ girl” cannot see and they will not understand this. In- 
comes may have shrunk to one-half, but speak of reducing wages a 
couple of dollars per month, leaying them still at double their 
former standard, and she sets her arms akimbo, talks of her 
‘‘rights,” and leaves the family where she has found a good home 
for years, that has instructed her ignorance, borne her stupidity, and 
enabled her to save money enough to feel her independence, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and without a thought cf the inconvenience to which 
she subjects its members, except to congratulate herself upon it.— 
Jennie June. : F 


Ir has been shown over and over again that the rule of the Turk 
is something different in kind from the worst rule of any European 
power—that it is not government, not even misgovernment, but 
simply organized brigandage. It has been shown over and over 
again that the Turk has never done anything to legalize his pos- 
session of the lands which he has conquered: thatthe Ottomans in 
Europe still remain as they were 500 years back, an invading horde, 
an army of occupation. This sober and strictly accurate statement 
of an undoubted historical fact is so inconvenient to the votaries of 
the evil cause that they always speak of it as a rhetorical figure. 
Equally inconvenient is any statement of the real cause why our 
present government shows such zeal on behalf of the oppressor, the 
real cause why we seem constantly to be on the brink of war to 
maintain him in the power of oppression. The plain cause is a 
cause which is purely sentimental, the Hebrew sympathies of Lord 
Beaconsfield. But we are told that it is unbecoming, that it is un- 
generous, to taunt any man with his descent, his religion, or any- 
thing of the kind. And so it is when it isa mere taunt. But to 
point out an important political fact, however unpleasant to this or 
that man, is neither unbecoming or ungenerous. No one has a 
word to say against a Jew, whether by descent or by religion, sim- 
ply on the ground of his descent or his religion, -‘There are Jews 
whose descent and whose religion do not hinder them from being 
very good Englishmen, and against such Jews no one would wish to 
speak a word. But the charge against Lord Beaconsfield is that 
he has never become an Euglishman, that he never has become a 
European, that he remains the man of Asian mysteries, with feel- 
ings and policy distinctly Asiatic. We can understand, we can 
almost respect, his position; but itis a position which cannot be 
endured in the minister of England or of any European nation. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s zeal for his own peorle is the best thing about 
him, the one thing about which he is really in earn- 
est. But we must be equaily in earnest the other 
way. The whole talk of Lord Beaconsfield, the slandering of Ser- 
via, the bragging against Russia, is the talk of an Asiatic. 
Throughout the East the Jew and the Turk are banded together 
against the European, and Lord Beaconsfield, as the man of the 
East, naturally takes the Asiatic side. So throughout western 
Europe, wherever the Jew has influence the cause of the Turk finds 
supporters. The fact is clear to every one who knows anything of 
the newspaper press either of England or of the continent. As 
there are some Turks who behaved with humanity through all the 
horrors, and who have been punished by their own rulers for their 
humanity, sothere are some Jews who, to their great honor, have 
taken another line, and who have stood forth as boldly for the 
cause of the oppressed as any Christian. But Jewish influence, as 
a rule, means Turkish influence, just as Turkish influence means 
the influence, not of the good Turks, but of the bad. Only in 
England Jewish influence is unhappily found in higher places than 
itis found anywhere else. This ‘‘ Semitic instinct ”—to use a phrase 
whose author I know not, but which the Turkish party seem to 
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think it clever to put in inverted commas—is of itself quite enough 
to account for the policy of a cabinet led by Lord Beaconsfield. 
The two things the statement of which so greatly offends the Mo- 
hammedan mind in England do thus exactly fit into one another; 
they are in truth related to one another as cause and effect. We 
are called upon to uphold an invading horde in the possession of 
the lands and houses of other nations ; and the reason why we are 
called on to uphold them is, because we have at the head of the 
English cabinet a man of a nation which has always found its in- 
terest in supporting the dominion of that invading horde. The 
two facts are plain enough; but it is not at all wonderful that those 
to whom they are inconvenient should wince a little at the state- 
meut of them. But it may be that the Semitic instinct is not all; 
there may be something too in the mere love of startling people, 
the mere love of surprise and mischief. And there may be some- 
thing in what has been irreverently called Lord Beaconsfield’s 
‘*policy of old clo’.” A great part of his political career has been 
nothing else than stealing the clothes, or to drop metaphor, adopting 
the measures, of the liberal party. And, in stealing their clothes, 
he sometimes shows a certain tendency to steal their rags also.— 
EH. A. Freeman in the Contemporary Review. 


THE phrase which Dickens put into the mouths of all Americans 
as descriptive of pretty nearly every American of prominence 
fairly belongs to Brigham Young. The most obvious reflection 
that his death suggests is that he really was ‘“‘ one of the most re- 
markable menin the country.” 

In one aspect he was a vulgar cheat, of course. In his character 
he was essentially coarse and brutal; without refinement, without 
culture, without the finer instincts of men, he gave free rein to the 
worst passions of his own nature, and made the worst passions of 
other men his tools. Yet he was a man of almost marvellous force 
of character of a certain kind. 

He was a master of men, and he made himself a master with al- 
most none of the means usually employed to that end. A man of 
plain speech, with no gift of eloquence, he yet swayed men at his 
will with his oratory. Without even the external appearance of 
sanctity, he imposed himself upon his people as a prophet and se- 
cured acceptance for doctrines and schemes the most diabolical by 
vigorously asserting that they were commanded in revelations from 
God and denouncing unbelief as deadly sin. He established him- 
self as a despot, and drew willing subjects from all parts of the 
world. He managed to retain the allegiance of his people while 
openly oppressing them for his own personalends. He assumed 
the power of an oriental despot, and maintained himself in it with- 
out the aid of the traditions of sanctity aud obedience which hedge 
eastern kings about. 

A coarse, vulgar man, whose common origin was known to all his 
people, he yet held his own against influences which would have 
overthrown any monarch in Christendom. He opposed civilization 
and advancement successiully; he defied the government of the 
United States, and repeatedly compelled it to yieid, and even to in- 
vest him with its authority. He was aman of considerable ability 
and of courage and determination. He knew human nature, too, 
and especially the baser passions of men, by which he profited and 
upon which, as upon a rock he founded his power. 

He is dead now, and he has left no successor. It is in the very 
nature of things that his realm can afford no man strong enough to 
grasp the reins of despotic government now that he has relinquished 
his hold upon them with his life, fora man strong enough to take 
his place and wield his sceptre could not have lived under his rule 
without coming into conflict with it and bringing about a contro- 
yersy in which one man must have fallen thatthe other might reign. 

The future of the people who, under his control, have worked 
almost a miracle, making a real desert to blossom and bear fruit, is 
yet uncertain ; but it is certain that it will not be a continuation of 
their past history. Released from his control, and deprived of his 
shrewd guidance, they cannot maintain themsclves as they are. 
They may break up into factions in disputes over the succession, and 
so disappear; or they may accept the rule of that civilization which 
they have opposed so long, and, relinquishing the polygamous prac- 
tices which alone arouse hostility againt them, continue to exist as a 
peculiar religious sect, under some prophet or bishop who shall con- 
fine his domination to spiritual affairs. This would be, in a worldly 
sense, their wisest course. The hostility which threatens them with 
destruction would disappear with the disappearance of their illegal 
and immoral social system, and in the preservation of their church 
organization unbroken they would retain many material advantages 
which disintegration would take away from them. There can be lit- 


tle doubt that sooner or later their absurd faith will perish as intelli- 
gence shall increase among them; but it will be better for them, in 
all material respects at least, if it shall die gradually by means of 
their gradual emancipation from its delusions, than if its death shall 
be violently brought about by disintegration.—Hvening Post. 


JOTTINGS. 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH AT WASHINGTON, 
D. C.—A correspondent writes as follows: ‘‘The corner-stone of 
All Souls’ Church was laid on the 27th of June, and it is right to 
date the commencement of the work which has been done during 
the summer from that day. At that time the brick walls were up 
out of the cellar, and the rough floor of the auditorium was laid 
upon the joists. The stone masons soon finished their work upon 
the foundation walls, and the bricklayers were again ready to pro- 
ceed with the walls at the ends and sides. The work was finished 
rapidly under the efficient management of Col. Fleming the con- 
tractor, and before the lst of August the masons were placing in 
position the brown stone cappings which crown the summits of the 
solid brick buttresses at the sides, also laying the stone cappings 
over the doors and windows. The walls of the chapel in the rear 
rose equally with those of the church and before the 10th of August 
the side walls of both church and chapel were all completed and the 
carpenters began the tedious work of framing the supports for the 
root, The rafters are as large as any that have been used in the 
erection of churches in this city, being heavy timbers, fifty-four feet 
in length. While the work of framing has been progressing the 
rear wall of the church, separating church and chapel, and rising 
far above the latter, has rapidly risen, the top bricks of which were 
laid this last week. At the present writing the chapel is entirely 
roofed in and ready for the slaters, while the work on the rafters 
is almost completed. The gallery joists are laid, half of the brick- 
work on the tower is done, and the main supports to the spire are 
in position, while the galvanized cornices on the chapel are another 
proof of the rapid progress of the work. The church is of dark 
red brick laid in black mortar, with close joints, and having Ohio 
and Connecticut stone trimmings, while the brick walls are sup- 
ported by solid brown stone foundations, and strengthened and re- 
lieved by solid buttresses. 

‘«Almostevery evening many visit the site and praise the substan- 
tial and rapid work on the building, which is an ornament to the 
neighborhood, and in architsctural lines compares favorably with 
the handsomest and most custly churches of our national capital.” 


THE CHICAGO CHURCHES, with the exception of the Third 
Church, have begun their Autumn work. The Church of the Mes- 
siah has been open four Sundays, Unity and the Fourth Church com- 
menced Sunday before last. The Fourth Church having been some- 
what eased of its pressing financial burdens has a good prospect of 
growth and usefulness under Mr. Sunderland’s vigorous direction. 
The Third Chureh is stillin doubtful circumstances. It is making 
strenuous efforts to relieve itself from its financial embarassments, 
with what suecess remains to be seen. If ever a church deserved 
sympathy and help the Third Church does. It has suffered greatly 
by departure of favorite ministers, many of its members have gone 
down in the financial storm of the last four years, and those who 
remain have worked and given with unsurpassed patience and hero- 
ism, and though now ‘‘cast down” they are ‘‘not destroyed,” but 
are ready to work right on if they can have but half a chance. The 
location of this chureh, in the very centre of 200,000 people on the 
West side, insures its ultimate success when it has escaped from 
its present difficulties and secured a pastor who will stay with it for 
more than two or three years. 


Rey. Mr. Parvse is preaching at Strawberry Point, Iowa, where 
there is a very decided movement towards the establishment of a 
Liberal church. 

Rev. T. B. ForBusH has preached alternate Sundays during the 
Summer at La Porte, Ind. This young church mourns the absence 
of its late pastor, Rey. Enoch Powell, and is anxiously waiting to 
learn whether the East will capture him, or whether he will return 
to his Western friends. 

Mr. Forsuss, of Chicago, must be falling from Radical grace. 
Rumor hath it, that a certain very devout Free Methodist sister, 
who strayed into a prairie church where he was recently preaching 
went away so edified that she declared ‘‘It was the best Free 
Methodist sermon I have ever heard.” If Western camp meeting 
Methodism and adyanced Liberalism are so alike, there must be a 
big truth in the ‘‘Sympathy of Religions.” 
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Ry. BRooKE HERFORD has spent his summer visiting his two 
sons on their sheep ranche in New Mexico. He is back again at 
his post, looking brown and hardy, and reports that he had a jolly 
good time in that wild country. He preached Sunday before last 
ou ‘‘ Broken Banks and Mortgaged Churches.” 


Rey. Rosr. COLLYER has been spending his vacation at Palmyra, 
Wis. On Sundays he has not held his peace, and his talk has de- 
lighted the Wisconsin farmers. At the close of a grove meeting 
tue other Sunday one of the patriarchs approached the genial Rob- 
ert with hints of a call. ‘‘We don’t know how you are fixed,” he 
says, ‘‘but we would like to have you start a church up here.” If 
the Western conference could only employ a dozen Collyers as rural 
missionaries at $500 a year, perhaps the long-looked-for Unitarian 
revival would begin. 


Rry. J. T. SUNDERLAND has been preaching in the Universalist 
Church in Aurora, Ill., during vacation. He reports the Liberal 
people there as badly disorganized and demoralized. They havea 
very fine church, but seem to lack unity of spirit and earnestness 
of purpose. In addition to preaching for his own Chicago church, 
Mr. Sunderland intends to continue his afternoon preaching at 
Englewood. This new movement has strong men and earnest wo- 
men connected with it and gives promise of growth and perman- 
ence. 

Mr. Forbush has preached several times this summer at Union 
and Huntly, I1l., to good and interested audiences. This is one of 
the sections in which old-fashioned Universalism has broken down 
leaving the people anxious for a ‘‘ more excellent way.” At Union 
there is a good stone church and an intelligent and wealthy farm- 
ing community waiting for some progressive man to instruct and 
inspire it. 

THERE is a good deal of indignation among the Western Confer- 
ence men at what they regard as the waste of the Winn funds, in 
donations to Antioch College and Humboldt University. The gen- 
eral opinion is that if the distinguished trustee had taken Hum- 
boldt’s share to build another ‘‘ Brick Moon,” it would have been 
as practically useful. 


INVITATION To SPRINGFIELD.—The Church of the Unity, of 
Springfield, Mass., cordially invites all clergymen of the Unitarian 
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denomination to its hospitalities during the week of the Ministers’ 
Institute, October 8-12. All Unitarian clergymen, on application, 
will be entertained during the week. It will be a great conveni- 
ence to the families of the parish, if gentlemen can give informa- 
tion of their intention to be present, as early as October Ist, to 
Rev. A. D, Mayo, Pastor of the Church. On arrival in town, all 
clergymen who have not accepted special invitations to families, 
are requested to proceed at once to the Church of the Unity, State 
Street, above Maple, and report to the Committee in Session. It is 
confidently hoped that a large number of the ministers of the de- 
nomination, from all parts of the country, will be present, and all 
who vome will be welcome Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
In behalf of the Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 


Diep. --August, 23d, 1877, at Northumberland, Pa., John Taggart, 
aged 81 years. Thus, at a ripe old age, passes from earth one to whom as 
a worthy exemplar of the Unitarian faith as well as an upright citizen we 
desire to offer a brief tribute of respect. From his childhood, when he 
listened to the preaching of Dr, Priestley, through the years of his ma- 
turer life, when he held one and another position of trust in the com- 
munity, and till death removed him, he was a firm upholder of our sim- 
ple Unitarian views. For many years he has been one of the main pil- 
lars of our little frontier church here, having given the ground on which 
the building was erected, and afterwards contributing generously to ils 
support ; and here he worshiped each Sunday year after year, till in- 
creasing infirmity made it impossible for him to share in the services. 
He was interested also in sustaining our publications, subscribing to the 
Old and New till its close, and to the InqurimR from its very beginning as 
the old CHuristran InquireR. Asthe oldest native inhabitant of the 
town, his death was, of course, an event of local interest, but it was not 
this fact alone which drew together the throng of people from the coun- 
try and towns in the vicinity to pay the last tribute of respect at his fu- 
neral. It was the feeling that one had departed who had lived a useful and 
unblemished life ; who in all the relations of life, as kinsman, neighbor, 
or friend, or as the holder of important public and private trusts, had 
illustrated the virtues of a pure and honorable career. To a large and 
affectionate group of children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren, 
he leaves the legacy of a spotless name; while to a wide circle of friends 
there comes a sense of personal loss, tempered, though not wholly re- 
moved, by the conviction of his promotion to a higher field of service. 

H. D206. 
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THE MANHATTAN 
[ FE INSURANCE C9., 


OF 


NEW YORK, 


has peas, $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
asurplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- 
pilities ; and aratio of $120 Assets for every $1U0 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
[t gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS COM 
PANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, 8S. N, STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary 
H,Y. WEMPLE, 


H. B. STOKES Assistant Secretaries 


‘$120 


Ce eae PLATED WATCEES. Cheapest 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to dealers, No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
ment. address S. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 


‘WANTED. Sal $100 per month. 

MEN secu “YEARLY 
EALERS. Travertnc Expenses 

Parp. NO PEDDLING. . CONTRACT 

U. 8. TEA IMPORTING 00., 165 Wost Fourth Strect, Orvctyxart, O10 


Py ayear. Agenta wanted everywhere. Bus- ; 
y. iness strictly legitimate,Particulars free 
Address J. WORTH & Co, St. Louis, Mo. 
PF 4, (Pf) perday athome. Samples worjh $5 tree, 
$5 to $2 


Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

AGENTS double heir money selling ‘‘ Dr. 
Chase’s Jmproved ($2.00) Receipt 

Book.’ Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich; => 
50 Beautiful Assorted of Repp, Transparent, Damask, & 
‘Tinted Cards, with name, J5c. J. C. McLean, 45 
Buckingham Street, Boston, Mass. 


663 week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
e free. H. HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine. 


HOWARD _ [JAMES BURRY, 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


SEXTON OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 


(Rey, H. W. Bellows, D,D., Minister,) 
RESIDENCE, 259 FOURTH AVENUE. 
All branches of Undertaking attended to promptly. 


Charges moderate. 


Mr. Knapv's ane School 


FOR BOYS, in Plymouth, Mass. 


Next (Eleventh) School 


year will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the purposes of a Family Physic, 
and for curing Costiveness, Jaun 


ce 
Indigestion, Foul Stomach, Breath, 


Headache, Erysipelas, Rheumatism, 
Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
iousness, Dropsy, Tumors, Worms, 

Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, 
for Purifying the Blood, 


Are the most ef- 
fective and conge- 
nial purgative ever 
discovered. They 
are mild, but etf- 
fectual in their 
operation, moving 
the bowels surely 
and without pain. 
Although gentle 
= in their operation, 

they are still the 
lf most thorough and 
searching cathar- 
tic medicine that can be employed: cleans- 
ing the stomach and bowels, and even the 
blood. In small doses of one pill a day, 
they stimulate the digestive organs and 
promote vigorous health. 

Ayer’s Pitits have been known for 
more than a quarter of a century, and have 
obtained a world-wide reputation for their 
virtues. They correct diseased action in 
the several assimilative organs of the 
body, and are so composed that obstruc- 
tions within their range can rarely with- 
stand or evade them. Not only do they 
cure the every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dangerous 
diseases that ave baffled the best of 
human skill. | While they produce power- 
ful effects, they are, at the same time, the 
safest and best physic for children. By 
their aperient action they gripe much less 
than the common purgatives, and never 
give pain when the bowels are not inflamed. 
They reach the vital fountains of the blood, 
and strencthen the system by freeing _it 
from the elements of weakness. 

Adapted to all ages and conditions ir 
all climates, containing neither calomel 
nor any deleterious drug, these Pills may 
be taken with safety by anybody. Their 
sugar-coating preserves them ever frésh, 
and makes them pleasant to take; while 
being purely vegetable, no harm can arise 
from their use in any quantity. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


$12 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


a day at home. Agents wanted. Outtit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine’ 
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Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877 


Cash Capital . 5 i 5 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 
Dividends . . 2 : 
Net Surplus F : 2 5 


Total Assets - - 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


OABH SNOB ANIGN, 5°. 35 v0.5 85s sicaaser esc wenpenee $342,311 22 
» BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,894,000 2,011,4°3 00 

UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2\517,625 U0 


$3,000,000 00 
1,858,464 68 


243,402 24 
1,002,783 90 


- $6,104,650 82 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)... ......... 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) 185,433 00 
LOANS ON STOCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 

(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877.......... 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS....... +» 153,416 65 
REAL ESTATE 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFIUCE.......... 8,330 26 


Total - - - - $6,104,650 82 
LIABILITIES. 
©LAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 


JANUARY, 1377 $212,027 24 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID 1,375 00 
Total, - - - - $248,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


| PHENIX 
[NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January ist, 1877. 


— 


Capital sioep is cc aepotsn ccm Faetaseas $1,000; 000,100 
Gross Surplus................... 1,792,902 92 


Gross Assets............++++0$2,792,902 9 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 
wAy, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


Brookly nlOMeoy a. Aswcceessssswtses ces 12 & 14 Court St 
BrooklywE.ADrOMmee, viscve meet eecenana sae 9S Broadway. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fire are so great and numerous, 
when compared with its trifling cost,as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Parnrx Insnrsnck ComPpANy 
against the destructive ravages of ir“,which in a few 
Moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
industry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


A New and Excellent Binder, 
design, will be furnished at our office for $1.25. or will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for 1.50. 


after the following 


Binder. 


Patented 
Jan, 1871. 


Lite ae 
sia 


ae 


This File and Binder consists simply of stiff covers in 
cloth, with a flexible back and broad, heavy leather straps 
across the back at the top and bottom of the inside, be- 
tween which are stretched stout cords, far holding the pa- 
pers, and it is operated by mere, pening a paper 
at its central fold, and slipping one ie under the first 
vacant cord, allowing the cord to rest in the centre fold. 


I. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 


2. Preserves papers perfectly, as no holes are punched 
through them, nor are they mutilated in any other way. 


3. Will always lie flat open, even when full. 
4, Allows any paper on file to be taken off without dis- 
turbing the rest. 


We reccmmend this Binder as the best and most desir- 
able we have seen. We can furnish various sizes if de- 
sired. Address, 


THE INQUIRER, 


47 La¥rayeTtTr Prace, New York. 


[JDWARD A. SPRING, 


Succesor to D. SPRING, 


Fire Insurance Broker, 
PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insuranee transferred and carefully attended to. 


Refers by permission to Messrs. 


S,G. GOULD ..... Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 
GEO. T. HOPE.... “ Continental tea et NEY: 
LEONARD KIRBY “ Globe Bh ey Be 
JAS, M. HALSTED, * American Fire ‘“ ef os 

I. R. Sr. JOHN,.... “ Lamar ae U3 


A. FOSTER HIGGINS, U. S. Lloyds, xe 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Prest. Metropolitan Bank, st 
JOSEPH M. COOPER, “ Chatham * . 
WM, PATERSON... ccccsecowecetoons Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON G. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN. 


The Most Valuable Household Necessity Presented Free to any One who will 
Engage In the Best Paying Business Ever Offereds 


Being desirous to more fully introduce the Celebrated 


STEAM WASHER 


OR WOMAN'S FRIEND, 


Will for the next ninety days FURNISH (for about the cost of boxing, drayage and shipping), one of my Steam-Washers. 

Over 500,000 have already been sold at $10,004 piece, and this in itself is a sufficient endorsement. There is noth- 
ing like itin use. Every family needs {t, and will have it. It is a simple arrangement by which steam is applied to the 
washing of clothing, and enables all to wash without labor, loss of time, wearing of clothing, etc., eto, 1t will do the 


washing of an ordinary family in 30 minutes. 


Cur THIS CONTRACT ovT 


And inclose with it $1.50 to cover cost of boxing, drayage, etc., etc,, and I will forward you one of my NEW 
and IMPROVED sTkAM wWasHERS, And if you will act as agent or influence some one else to act, either on 
salary or commission, I will return the money paid for the sample when you make your first order, conse- 
quently YOU GET A SAMPLE WASHER FREE. Do not order a sample unless you have 
reasonable expectation of engaging in the business or can influeuce some one else to engage 


J. C., TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


To any one who will act as agent, I will pay a liberal salary per month, or a LARGE commission, I will not limit you 
to a cerraIn TeRuITORY; and if you decide to send for a sample, do so at once, as I want but a limited number of live agents. 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKS Yee 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., ete. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FAIENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


[Lectures and Sermons, 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK 


FIRST SERIES. 
The Education of Conscience. 


Self Respect. 
The Higher Reverence. 
God on our Side. 
Man and the Bible. 
The Best Use of Sunday. 
SECOND SERIES. 
The Essential Piety of Modern Science. 
A Rational Church. 
Economy and Waste. 
Immortal Life. 
Idealizing the Real. 
The Coming Man. 
The Moral Aspects of Belief in Immortality. 


Also, WAY, TRUTH AND LIFE, a Biography of N. A. 
Staples, with sermons, vrice, $1.00. 

For sale by CHARLES P. SOMERBY, 139 Eighth St. 
New York. Copies<enty mail at the rate of five cents 
each and postage. 


((}HOMAS PAINE : 


THE METHOD AND VALUE OF HI 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 
A LECTURE 


-BY- 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


- Price 10 cents., Post-Paid. 
CHAS. M. GREEN, 


No. 18 JACOB STREET, 
N. Y. City. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 


ORGANIZED 1842. 


— 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
J.H CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
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THE INQUIRER has removed to new rooms at 47 
Lafayette Place, immediately opposite the Astor Library, 
o which address all mail matter should be sent. 


Cyrus A. Barron, Octavius B. Frothingham, Wm. D. Gun- 
ning, Frederic L. Hosmer, Clemens Petersen, and Nathaniel 
Seaver, Jr., are among the contributors to this number of Tur 
Inquirer. 


Tux local examinations for women established by Harvard 
University are being availed of toa much greater extent than 
even the most hopeful advocates of the plan predicted. 

_ These examinations were first held in Cambridge in June, 
‘74, in New York in June, ’77. Next year it is proposed to 
hold them simultaneously in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati. The examinations are classified as prelimi- 
nary and advanced, the former being of a general and ele- 
mentary character, the latter a test of proficiency in special 
studies for girls who have already passed the preliminary 
examination. At the first examination held in this city, last 
June, the local committee presented eighteen candidates, two 
of whom only received certificates, they having passed in 
nine out of the eleven studies in which they were examined. 
The other candidates varied in standing, some dividing the 
course and receiving credit for satisfactory examinations in 
certain branches, intending to complete the round of studies 
and offer themselves for examination again next June. 

The wise purpose of these examinations seems to be to 
furnish a strict and publicly recognized standard by which 
studious girls may be able to test their proficiency in various 
branches of study. The natural effect of the plan will be to 
raise the standard of education for girls throughout the 
whole country and compel the elementary schools to do their 
work more thoroughly and systematically. If this result 
shall follow the institution of these examinations, as we be- 
lieve it must, their influence for good will be simply incalcu- 
lable. The headquarters of the New York Local Committee 
are at 59 E. 25th St. 


Tur Convention of Unitarian Ministers, called the ‘ Min- 
isters’ Institute,” announced to meet at Springtield, Mass., 
Oct. 8th to 12th, is, we understand, a somewhat informal and 
experimental movement in the interest of improved scholar- 
ship and the claims of clear thinking upon public teachers of 
religion. It is natural and fitting that a movement of this 
character should originate among the Unitarian clergy, who 
certainly quite as much as any others, have always stood for 
the union of the best thought and the truest feeling in re- 
ligion. That the proposed Institute, inclusive and unsecta- 
rian in its spirit, should yet be practically sectarian and ex- 
clusive in its beginning, is a fact which has naturally pro- 
voked criticism. It has, however, already been explained in 
these columns that the arrangements and plans for the 
initial meeting are simply temporary and limited by various 
circumstances which could not well be modified until after 
the first meeting had been held. It is more than likely that 
the plan of the meeting will then be extended so as to open 
the doors and the platform of the Institute to accomplished 
students of religious questions without regard to profession- 
al or other restrictions. The managers of the initial meet- 
ing have taken a wise and significant step towards a formal 
recognition of the intimate relation in which Science and 
Religion are in the future to stand, in inviting America’s 
leading scientist, Prof John W. Draper, to take a prominent 
part inthe programme. Dr. Draper has accepted their in- 
vitation, and on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 11th, the third day 
of the session, will read a paper especially prepared for the 
occasion, on “The Origin, Progress, and Consequences of the 
Doctrine of Evolution.” Other attractive features of the 
programme are papers on “The Metaphysics of Theism,” by 
Rey. Dr. Hedge; “The Old Testament,” by Rey. S. R. Cal- 
throp; “The Messiah and the Christ in History,” by Rev. J. 
H. Allen; “The Law of Revelation,” by Rev. Wm. R. Alger; 
“ The Relation of Personal Character to Success in the Min- 
istry,’ by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, besides essays and sermons 
by Revs. W. H. Channing, M. J. Savage, E. EH. Hale, and 
Chas. G. Ames. 


Bor the Institute is far more interesting and significant as 
an indication than it can possibly be as a fact, even granting 
the most brilliant success of the opening meeting. For the 
movement implies a recognition, if not a public avowal, on 
the part of the managers, of the existence of an intellectual 
palsy, which is quietly sapping the life of the Christian 
Church, from its failure to adjust its teachings to the actual 
living faith of the more thoughtful and devout men and wo- 
men of the age. It implies a protest against the long since 
exploded but still persistently lively and mischievous notion, 
that the continued existence and influence of what is best 
and permanent inreligion is dependent upon formal adherence 
to ancient statements or interpretations of religious faith. 
It is a quiet but none the less forcible protest against the 
prevalent feeling that the new philosophy, the new science, 
the new theology are hostile to true religion. It is a protest 
against a persistent policy of theological reserve, the ten- 
deney of which, however friendly and considerate its pur- 
pose, is inevitably unfavorable to that perfect candor, that 
absolute fidelity to Reason, which are essential character- 
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istics of rational religious faith. It is a protest against the 
feeling that the preservation of existing religious institutions 
precisely in their present form is of greater importance than 
the substance and quality of the ideas and feelings which 
must animate those institutions, if they are to continue their 
usefulness to society. 


However little, therefore, may immediately result from this. 


modest ministers’ meeting, we believe it quite possible that 
it may prove to be the beginning of a hearty alliance between 
earnest American students both of science and religion, 
which may lead to most important consequences for both. 
We wish the Institute the most brilliant success. 


A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 


Our general remarks last week on the subject of religious 
journalism may be thought to require another word to give 
them point. What sort of a paper, it may be asked, would 
that be which is not confined to the consideration of definite 
matters, devoted to the maintenance of fixed opinions, ap- 
propriated to the rules of a sect? Is not religion identified 
with religious beliefs in such a way that it cannot be sepa- 
rated from them? and must not every religious paper for 
this reason stand pledged to certain limitations? The reply 
is an admission of the fact that religion is at present identi- 
fied with some form of dogma, and a demand that this ghall 
be the case no longer. It is time that the distinction between 
dogma and opinion should be recognized, and that religion 
should be accepted as a larger and deeper and more positive 
thing than any of its terms, even than its best, its most am- 
ple and spiritual. There is at present no journal that is an 
organ of religion pure and simple ; that voices the senti- 
ments that are fairly entitled to be called human and univer- 
sal; that passes over definitions and distinctions, disregards 
the claims of churches, and even the assumptions of “ faith” 
presents ideas in positive, reasonable form, and aims merely 
at the exposition and maintenance of the principles which 
concern the moral and spiritual culture of man. Such a 
journal there never has been, never could have been, for 
the reason that religion has thus far been identified with 
dogmas, and could not rise to the level of ideas. The organs 
of the so-called “Liberal” sects disclose their limitations 
immediately. The denominational lines are sharply indica- 
ted. If they are wide enough to embrace Christianity, they 
are not wide enough to include the faiths that lie outside of 
it. They do not touch the deepest sense of the word “ re- 
ligion,” and they betray no conception of the breadth of 
meaning comprised in that word as interpreted by philo- 
sophical thinkers. The terms they use are the terms em- 
ployed in “ Christian” theology; their definitions are simply 
modifications of old statements; they revolve about the cen- 
tral figure of a superhuman Christ, and are committed to 
certain predetermined courses of speculation. In a word 
they assume the one position that Rational Religion discards 
—namely, that religious beliefs are to be determined by 
tradition not by reason or knowledge pronouncing judement 
in view of all the facts. We find no fault with this. So it 
should be. Let every party have its organ. The more clear 
voiced it is the more heartily should it be respected and 
welcomed, provided it be honest and just. But on this very 
ground, the claim, the imperative importance, nay, the prime 
necessity of a journal which shall represent what now is 
wholly unrepresented, rELicion pure and simple, Rational 
Religion. 

A place therefore remains unfilled. Rational religion has 


no organ. Rationalism, as a system, has organs. But ra- 
tional religion is more than Rationalism. It takes issue on 
the one side with that, as on the opposite side it takes issue 
with ecclesiastical or dogmatical religion. Rational religion 
is not anism. It is simply religion open to such newness of 
interpretation as reason can give to it. It asserts the reality, 
the divine potency and beauty of the world of sentiments, 
the realm of ideas. This is its one assertion. This is its de- 
termined sphere. It lives as the vindicator, the interpreter, 
the expositor of this ideal world. It is religious, positive and 
earnest. It will use the phraseology of religion, though with 
altered meanings, when it is still susceptible of honest mean- 
ings. Not yet persuaded that the word “God” is obsolete, 
it employs it, though avoiding definition and studiously con- 
fining the term to the task of describing the absolute and 
eternal as revealed to the philosophic sense, open to every 
honorable suggestion from noble thinkers of whatever school 
or name, Christian, un-Christian or anti-Christian. Still cling- 
ing to the word “spirit” as expressing what neither heart 
nor intellect conveys, it turns its back on the seductive 
whispers of a materialism which pronounces to be illusive 
everything that is not sensible and discourages the pursuit of 
any save terrestrial objects. Regarding the idea of Here- 
after under some form as most important, nay, as quite in- 
dispensable to the higher culture of mankind, it dwells on it, 
not with interest merely, but with an earnestness that may 
be called passionate, associating the idea of it with the finest 
anticipations and the highest hopes of man, and counting 
the anticipation of it in some form as exceedingly precious 
in the higher culture of man. 

Though entirely free from the spirit of dogmatism, hospi- 
table to all shades of religious opinion, indifferent wholly to 
the forms of statement, so long as the ideal import is pre- 
served, kindly disposed towards the word “atheism,” in so 
far as it casts no blighting reflection on the reality of ideal 
principles; tolerant of the term “materialism,” so long as it 
leaves undamaged the essence of worth in spiritual truths— 
it nevertheless holds fast to the cardinal sentiments, ideas 
and principles which have in all ages been regarded as char- 
acteristic of the best style of human character, andit makes 
it a duty as well as a privilege to clear them from the mis- 
conceptions which superstition in any of its known forms 
fastens upon them. 

This Rational Religion has no organ in this country. “La 
Religion Laique,” in France, mention of which has been 
made in the Inquirer, is the nearest approach to it we know 
of. That there is room for such a journal here is evident; 
that it would be welcomed we cannot doubt. For religion is 
not dead; it is not dying; all it needs is new interpretation, 
and it will have new life. 0. B. F, 


DEATH AS A REFORMER. 


Tux death of Brigham Young, at an advanced age, and 
after he had with apparent impunity publicly violated the 
most sacred social laws and defied the authority of the United 
States for nearly half a century, is a forcible reminder of the 
weakness of our national government in certain directions, 
while it also tends to reconcile us to the dispensation of 
death, in view of the fact that it palsies the hand of unscru- 
pulous tyranny, shatters the formidable combinations of 
greed, and is therefore at least a beneficent equalizer, if it is 
not an adequate cure, for all human wrongs. 

One can readily understand why the institution of Slavery, 
which was established before the Revolution, was extirpated 
only by civil war ; but Mormonism, from the very beginning, 
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won neither national nor sectional sympathy, while its flagrant 
defiance of public morality and of the general government is 
of less than twenty-five years standing. At any time during 
that period, except the four years of the rebellion, it could 
have been arrested with a strong hand, but the efforts of the 
government were marked by a timidity and want of vigor 
which only rendered the ignorant followers of Brigham 
Young more confident, and led to a policy of private assass- 
nation and public massacre. 

Meanwhile the institution prospered, its leaders went un- 
punished, and it even found representation in Congress. 


Contemporaneous with this enormity we have witnessed 
abuses and crimes in the Indian Territory. Here are barba- 
rous tribes in a hostile and predatory attitude against white 
neighbors and one another, collectively representing a pop- 
ulation of less than 250,000, and yet our government, with 
all its resources, has been unable thus far to keep them in 
check or conquer them in battle, our policy having been to 
make treaties without the infliction of punishment whenever 
our contemptible foes were cornered—treaties which they 
are sure to disregard when they think they can do so with 
impunity. 

The latest phase of our policy in the South, while on the 
whole, the most wise and hopeful, is a practical confession 
that we cannot guarantee a republican form of government 
in States where an intelligent minority is well organized and 
active. We have discovered that we cannot always do that 
which it seems right that we should do, and that half meas- 
ures accomplished are better than whole measures defeated. 

Without presuming to pass judgment at this time upon 
the general wisdom of national transactions, or to cite the 
many circumstances which may justify or render necessary 
temporizing with the Mormons, mercy towards the Indians, 
and compromise with Southern parties, we are brought to 
the necessary conclusion that the power of the best govern- 
ment is limited, and that democracy, with its many advan- 
tages and noble issues, has nevertheless some defects, which 
do not exist in monarchies. No absolute government will 
long tolerate armed opposition to its laws or civil strife in its 
territories. 

It would be interesting perhaps to ccnsider how far de- 
pendence upon popular good-will has a tendency to render 
prominent officials over conservative or disposed to compro- 
mise, but the object of this communication was simply to 
state the general truth and to cite its illustrations. An at- 
tempt may be made in a future paper to trace our weakness 
to its sources, and then to prove, what the writer must hasten 
now to declare lest his motives be misunderstood, that the 
defects of our democratic government are not alarming but 
suggestive rather of an underlying strength, and that the 
good citizen, in view of our unparalleled national and moral 
progress, has no reason for being disheartened. The Indian 
question was never nearer a satisfactory solution, the condi- 
tion of the South is more promising that at any time since 
the war, while the final establishment of United States au- 
thority in Utah, and the recent execution of an ex-bishop of 
the Mormons for a crime committed twenty years ago, indi- 
cate that that abuse is in its last days. 

Death enters as a prominent factor in human progress be- 
cause power has a tendency to become unscrupulous as it 
increases in magnitude. The death of Brigham Young, the 
arch-offender and motive power in all the outrages in Mor- 
monism, leaves the church without a head and promises dis- 
- organization through the dissension which supervenes sooner 
or later when men have associated for unrighteous purposes. 
Nor is this true alone of the Mormon leader. We feel a 


sense of relief when we learn of the death of any one who 
has been noted as an autocrat or money prince, not merely 
because great authority generally implies merciless greed, 
but because we have an instinctive feeling that the attain- 
ment of vast power, however much it may centralize and de- 
velop industry, is contrary to the best interests of the human 
race. Hence we cannot regret the death of a Napoleon, 
Stewart, Astor, Fisk, or Vanderbilt. Human ambition is 
beneficent as a stimulus to the rank and file, who are thereby 
incited or compelled to organized activity and thus indirectly 
blessed, but it is fortunate that it has limitations, or the 
world would be but a scene of enormous and aggressive des- 
potisms. It is in the divine order that neither good nor evil 
should be unmixed. The same blind fanaticism which ren- 
dered Mormons useless or dangerous in thick settlements 
not only assembled them in the wilderness, but also caused 
that wilderness to blossom as the rose. So may the wrath of 
men come to serve God. 

The mutually destructive agencies of animal and vegetable 
life result in a beautiful and beneficent variety in the place of 
monopoly and monotony, and the natural forces of decay 
make room for new life. So it isin the world of man; vio- 
lence breaks up old monopolies in the attempt to establish 
new ones, while the blessed reprieve and rejuvenation of 
death perpetuates that condition of instability in human 
affairs, which is on the whole most blessed for our own race. 

N. 8. JR. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


Tr was our last Sunday in London at the close of a month’s so- 
journ which had passed quickly amid the attractions of the great 
metropolis; an August Sunday, fair and cool, under which the cloud 
and smoke of its week-day life seemed lifted from the great town, 
and the day rested like a benediction upon it. ‘‘ Whom shall we 
hear to-day?” was our question as we sat at breakfast and looked 
down the column of Sunday announcements. Dean Stanley and 
Canon Farrar we had already heard in the Abbey; we had listened 
to Mr. Spurgeon in his Tabernacle and to Mr. Conway at Camden 
Road and to Mr. Freckelton at our church in Islington. Dr. Mar- 
tineau seldom preaches now and his successor was out of town. 
We had made one effort to hear Stopford Brooke, but found to our 
disappointment on arriving at his old church that it was giving 
place to a block of new buildings, and no one could tell us and our 
companions in disappointment waiting upon the side-walk, where 
to find the preacher we were seeking. There was one in the list of 
preachers for this day, how2ver, whom we had been curious to see 
and hear ever since reading his volume of sermons published in 
America four years ago; sermons, by the way, which as extempor- 
aneous efforts and reported directly from the lips of the speaker 
are quite remarkable for closeness of thought and vigor of style, 
and which stamp their author as one of the most progres- 
sive of the Broad Church party. We refer to the Rey. H. 
R. Haweis, who ministers at St. James’, Westmoreland street. 
We found a large congregation gathered at the church, overflowing 
the pews into the aisles, along which camp-stools had been ar- 
ranged. Many of the people were evidently strangers, drawn like 
ourself, by the preacher’s reputation. The liturgical services 
seemed unusually hearty ard the music was excellent. These last- 
ed nearly an hour, when the preacher announced the text of his 
discourse. It was upon the unpardonable sin, or the sin ‘‘ against 
the Holy Ghost.” After clearing the ground by telling what it was 
not—that it was not in opinions or beliefs about Jesus of one sort 
or another—that it was not in any intellectual attitude touching 
points of theology—he gave us his own interpretation of the famil- 
iar text. This sin of sins lay in the darkening of the judgment 
through cherished hate and ill-will and narrow prejudices, until men 
blind themselves to what is really true and just, and are ready to 
call good evil and evil good. They lose the powers of generous 
discrimination, the moral faculties become perverted and the light 
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within is quenched. Thisis the sin against the Spirit, which as 
one falls into it, and so long as he remains init, leaves him outside 
the Divine forgiveness, because it lacks that repentance and sense 
of wrong which are the condition of this forgiveness. The inter- 
pretation is not new to be sure, but the great charm of the sermon 
lay in the power with which the application was brought home by 
familiar and every-day illustrations. Few could listen to it. with- 
out taking a good part of it home to the affairs of their daily life. 
The most ardent Universalist, by the way, would have left satisfied 
with the preacher’s soundness; for he was particular to qualify the 
uvpardonable character of the sin by ‘‘ so long as a man remains in 
it,” and left the door of better possibilities wide open. Thesermon 
was a practical rather than a doctrinal one, and therefore did not 
bring into prominence the rationalistic views which mark the vol- 
ume of sermons already referred to; but to one who heard beneath 
the words, such phrases as ‘‘ however you may choose to explain 
the story,” in referring to one of the New Testament miracles, were 
“very suggestive. 

Mr. Haweis appears to be a man a little past forty, of dark com- 
plexion and rather thick-set in figure. He uses no notes and his 
manner of speech is singularly earnest, marked at times by a cer- 
tain nervousness, as he hesitates for a word and then hurries on as 
if to make up lost time. His tone is more that of earnest conver- 
sation than of studied oratory, as if the whole congregation were 
one man standing close to him face to face. It may have been ow- 
ing to our mood in part, for sermons we are inclined to think de- 
pend much for their impression on the mood of the hearer, but cer- 
tainly we have attended no service here in England from which we 
went out feeling more benefitted than from this at St. James’. 


After lunch at the hotel we set out for St. Paul’s Cathedral, where 
Canon Liddon was announced to preach at three o’clock. A 
church clergyman beside us at the breakfast table had spoken of 
the Canon as ‘‘the greatest preacher in our church; yes, the 
greatest preacher living in my opinion.” This was high praise, but 
we took it ewm grano salis. <A very large congregation had assem- 
bled, as we were told is always the case when the Canon comes up 
from Oxford to preach. The sermon was from the text of the Law 
as ‘‘the school-master to bring us to Christ;” and after a proper 
introduction the preacher went on to show how the Law did this, 
including under the term ‘‘ Law” the whole Jewish ‘‘dispensation :” 
(1) By prophecy ; (2) by its ceremonial observances; (8) by its mor- 
al ineuleations. It was one of those made sermons which seem 
mechanically put together after a set model and without the flavor 
of personal inspiration; scholastic in tone and rather narrow in its 
methods of biblical interpretation; and though written in faultless 
English and delivered in a clear and well-modulated voice, we con- 
fess to coming away with a little of the sensation with which we 
haye come out of some of these old English crypts and cloisters, 
feeling the gulf between the life and modes of thought that once 
pervaded them and those that characterize to-day. Perhaps our 
disappointment was the fault of our mood. It may have been. 
But we are only writing impressions. 

Back again to our hotel and to dinner, we found we had after- 
wards an hour of daylight to use. Services were announced in 
many of the churches, but there is moderation in all things, even 
in church-going. Accordingly we chose to give the time to an 
evening stroll. Walking along the Strand we turned down toward 
the river and paused midway on Waterloo Bridge. Above, against 
the golden west, loomed up the towers of Westminster Palace and 
the Abbey, and down below the fading light lay softly on the dark 
grey dome of St. Paul’s. Beneath the river flowed monotonously 
on. A holy quiet filled the air. We watched the people passing to 
and fro over the bridge or promenading along the Victoria Em- 
bankment below, or sitting in groups in the gardens beyond; and 
we blessed the wisdom that only recently and at great cost had 
opened this new breathing-place in the very heart of the city. 
Continuing our walk we passed along Waterloo Road and then east- 
ward, re-crossing the river by Blackfriars Bridge. Daylight had 
faded quite away. Lights were gleaming along the river and from 
the bridges above and below. The towers of Westminster were 
seen dimly against the darkened sky. A deeper silence brooded 
over the great city, amid which we followed our homeward 
way. Foti H, 


THE annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-school Society will 
be held at Concord, Mass., on Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 24th 
and 25th. 


CHURCHES IN CALIFORNIA. 


In all things California isa land of extremes. In theology she 
is extremely liberal and extremely conservative. An Episcopal 
rector who is extremely broad said to me: ‘‘I never understood 
why the ministers of our church here on the coast are so conserva- 
tive until I met them in a convention. I found them almost all in- 
valids. They had come here for their health.” He gaye me an 
explanation of the prevailing conservatism of the laity quite as 
satisfactory as that of the clergy. ‘‘I find men and women,” he 
said, ‘‘ who came to California in early times and lived for years 
in mining camps or on ranches, or in little villages, without ‘the 
church.’ In ‘the States’ they had been Episcopalian. Were, for a 
long time, they had been nothing at all, and now when a church is 
established and they come back into the fold they want things just 
as they were twenty years ago. I wish to abridge the service, as 
the general convention gave me authority to do, but they rebel and 
say, ‘That is not the way it stood when I lived in the States,’ and 
‘I thought I was going back into the same old church.’ ” 

Eyangelical churches generally emphasize thei: distinctive ten- 
ets more strongly than they do in the Hast. A few Sundays ago I 
attended public worship in the largest church of one of the most 
thriving villages of the State. I was not left in doubt as to what 
church I had entered. The walls were barren. Not a picture or 
motto adorned them. The Puritan simplicity was relieved by a 
single device. Back of the pulpit hung an immense card bearing 
the words: ‘‘ Baptizein, to Plunge.” That was all. I recalled the 
lecture room of Hamilton and the sentiment the great philosopher 
had caused to be written on its walls: 

‘On earth there’s nothing great but man; in man there’s nothing 
great but mind.” 

The hall was secular, but the sentiment to which it was dedi- 
cated filled me with religious exaltation. The church was sup- 
posed to be sacred, but the motto which blazoned its faith 
“plunged” me into a train of thought somewhat the reverse of 
religious. 

In such churches the congregations, of course, are small. In a 
village whose population numbers about three thousand, I 
talked with one of the leading citizens about the status of the 
churches. ‘‘ We have,” he said, ‘‘a Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Episcopal church. The Congregational minister is 
a cultivated man in full sympathy with modern thought. He 
stands on the extreme left wing of orthodoxy and preaches to as 
many as can get into the church.” ; 

““Well,” I said, ‘‘ how is the Methodist ?” 

«The congregation,” he replied, ‘‘numbers about thirty-five.” 

“‘The Presbyterian ?” 

“Flourishing splendidly!’ he answered. ‘‘Ever since the Rev. 
Hum-Drum began his ministrations the church has been coming 
right up. Ona good Sunday, when it is known that Drum is going 
to drum away about the decrees, and when two strangers are in 
town who go to that church, the congregation numbers ten!” 

‘‘And the Episcopal ?” 

‘“*O,” he said, ‘‘ now you come to the point. We have a fine lit- 
tle church, but just now we do not supporta rector. A layman who 
devotes much of his thought to the question of costume officiates 
in the capacity of reader. If the Sunday is not too warm or dusty, 
and if there happens to be a stranger in town who goes there, the 
congregation numbers three!” ~ 

This undoubtedly was a slight exageration. 

The Liberal churches are few, but they are extremely liberal. 
Dr. Stebbins in San Francisco has not a large following, and nei- 
ther he nor his church seems very aggressive. But he commands 
universal respect as a thinker and his influence is felt in all that 
makes for culture and good morals. In San Jose the Unitarians 
still worship ina hall. They are strong enough to own a church 


edifice, and under the ministrations of Dr. McKaig they are thor- - 


oughly united. The Doctor will be remembered in the East as an 


outgrowth of Presbyterianism, contemporaneous with Prof. Swing.. 


He is a great accession to the cause of rational religion on the 
Pacific coast. 

Santa Cruz has advanced a step beyond San Jose. The Unita- 
rians have a good church edifice and are out of debt. Their minis- 
ter is another outgrowth of orthodoxy. He isabreast of the times, 
hospitable to new truths in whatever guise they may come, and we 
believe is doing a good workin Santa Cruz. Unity Church in Santa 
Cruz should have the sympathy of all the friends of free thought in 
the East. After San Francisco the post is the most important in 
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the State. Santa Cruz is the Newport of the Pacific coast. Itis 
unsurpassed as a sea-side resort. If ever California should have a 
summer school of natural science similar to Agassiz’ on Penekese 

the place for it is Santa Cruz. In a short visit we were able to find 
eighty species of marine algae, that is one-fourth of all the species 
known to the entire coast of North America. Zoophytes and other 
forms of marine lifeabound in the tide pools. Santa Cruz is the 
Newport of the pleasure seeker and the Eastport and Key West 
and Penekese of the scientist. Within four miles of Unity Church 
every summer Sunday finds at least 1 thousand visitors. They 
should hear liberal preaching if they want it, and many of them do 


want it. W. D. GUNNING. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Soptember 3d, 1877. 


‘SOREN KIERKEGAARD, THE DANISH THEOLO- 
GIAN. 


Waar is true Christianity? This question did not arise 
until the times of the Reformation. Before that period peo- 
ple simply asked, which is the true Church? But the Re- 
formers made thei protest against the truth of the church 
in the name of true Christianity, and as they agreed only in 
their attack upon the Roman Catholic Church, but differed 
widely with respect to the standpoint from which the attack 
was made, with respect to the conception of Christianity in 
virtue of which they rejected the church, the Reformation 
had hardly become an accomplished fact before it was appa- 


_ rent that the old quarrel about which was the true church 


had now been deepened into the more radical, though, for 
various reasons, less exasperating question, what is true 
Christianity ? 

In the nineteenth century, when the conflict between sci- 
ence and religion began, the question assumed a new form. 
It was not so much the proper meaning of the Christian 
doctrines as the very truth of the Christian ideas which was 
discussed. What atonement, redemption, salvation, or any 
other Christian dogma properly meant was almost left out 
of consideration, and the attention was chiefly concentrated 
on another point, namely, whether there was an atonement 
or not. It is evident, however, that in this its last form the 
question cannot be properly answered until it has been de- 
cided in its second form. It is lost labor to discuss the truth 
of Christianity so long as it has not been settled what true 
Christianity is. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that during the last cen- 
tury many of the most prominent minds should occupy 
themselves with this question, and that the public at large 
should wait with anxiety for the result of the investiga- 
tions. One of the most powerful and one of the most in- 
teresting answers, however, which hitherto has been offered 
is that given by Soren Kierkegaard, and the sensation which 
hisideas caused in the Scandinavian countries, and afterward 
also in Germany, seems to make it proper for us to try to 
introduce him to the American public. 

Soren Kierkegaard was born in Copenhagen, May 5th, 
1813, and died there November 12th, 1854. He hardly ever 
left the city. His father, a small tradesman of humble 
origin, was rich, and he inherited from him a considerable 
fortune, on which he lived elegantly but very quietly. He 
was a bachelor, did not go into society, and received very 
few visitors, in the latter period of his life hardly any at all. 
In his daily walks, however, through the streets and along 
the walls which then surrounded the city, he was fond of 
company and not inaccessible even to strangers. There was 
nothing very peculiar in his personal appearance, except 
perhaps his calmness and quietness: He was very thin and 
looked weak. He dressed a little in his own way and did 
not pay much attention to his surroundings, but if he had 
not been an author whose writings excited the deepest in- 
terest, his personal peculiarities would hardly have been 
noticed at all. He was a most brilliant talker. He under- 
stood not only the art of talking well himself but also that 
much more difficult one of making other people talk well. 
A conversation with him was always a great treat, and to 
many it became a great event. Yet the immediate impres- 
sion was not agreeable. There was a singularly sharp, 
searching and penetrating look in his eyes which made one 
feel naked when standing before him. He understood peo- 


Jove of human nature could. 


‘no other purpose than their gratification. 


ple better than they generally like to be understood, and yet 
not well enough to give them perfect freedom. His psycho- 
logical intuition could perhaps not be surpassed, but his 
There was, furthermore, es- ~ 
pecially when he gave a polite but evasive answer or when 
he turned the conversation into chatting, an undertone of 
sarcasm in his yoice which embarrassed and stopped all free 
communication. * When his interlocutor became a little ex- 
cited, when sentimentality or any other hasty and unripe 
emotion crept in and threatened to oyercloud the intellect 
for a moment, his irony not only cooled off the excitement 
but also bewildered the excited and made him feel foolish. 
His hatred of that which was wrong was greater and quicker 
than his love of that which was right. His knowledge was 
astonishing, not so much on account of its extraor- 
dinary compass as on account of its extraordinary 
depth. What he knew he wholly possessed. His knowl- 
edge exhausted its object; nothing more could be known of 
it. His perceptions were creations. Everything he touched 
became at once as new as the morning sun, and yet as 
familiar as it. When he made a remark his interlocuter 
made a discovery. But his sympathy was confined to that 
which was great, not in extent but in idea. What was little 
he missed, and the healthy middle-size he often mistook for 
mediocrity. He wrote a book on Socrates and in every 
second line he sneers at Xenophon, wholly forgetting that al- 
though it is from Plato we know Socrates as a philosopher, 
it is from Xenophon we know him as a man, and entirely 
overlooking that whatever may be said against Xenophon’s 
“ Memorabilia” as a representation of a philosophy, it is one 
of the pleasantest books ever written. He was educated a 
clergyman and preached several times, but as an orator he 
was only an artist, his natural powers as a public speaker 
were very small. His talent was that of a writer, and from 
1842 to 1854 he wrote in solitude, almost in seclusion, be- 
tween twenty and thirty volumes, some of which are very 
large, and all of which show that they were prepared with 
the utmost care. 

When we gather together all the writings of a great au- 
thor under one view, we generally feel that his different 
works are only different outlets of the same innermost ten- 
dency, different casts of the same fundamental idea, different 
shapes of the same consistent growth, and it is generally pos- 
sible for us to name this tendency, to define this idea, to de- 
scribe this growth. Such is also the case with Soren Kierke- 
gaard, though with a remarkable modification. With him 
the tendency was conscious from the very first ; it was not a 
bent of his character but an act of his will. With him the 
idea was ready when he began ; it was not a development of | 
his nature, but an explication of his conscience. His author- 
ship was not a growth but a plan. When he began to write 
he knew exactly what books he would write and in what or- 
der he would write them. He has said so himself and it was 
known and understood before he said it. 

His first book bears the curious title, “ Whether—Or ?” 
and consists of two parts. Part First contams A’s papers 
and consists of aphorisms of a miscellaneous character, art 
criticisms, essays on esthetical subjects and a psychological 
analysis called “The Seducer’s Diary.” Part Second con- 
tains B’s papers, and consists of three elaborate essays on 
moral subjects. These two parts of the book represent not 
exactly two contrasting characters, but two contrasting stand- 
points, the esthetical and the moral. LKsthetical is life as 
far as nature has given it, moral as far as man has made 
it. Thus an esthetical view of life means enjoyment, a moral 
one means action. But esthetical and moral are not syn- 
onymous with epicurean and stoical. The epicurean view of 
life has a moral, the esthetical has none. The stoical view of 
life does not acknowledge enjoyment, the moral does. The 
esthetical view of life means absolute enjoyment. It ac- 
knowledges no other cause of action than the passions and 
You may act 
morally and still keep within the boundaries of the esthetical. 
Morality can yield a very refined enjoyment. There is a pas- 
sion for morality which you can gratify without being moral 
yourself. You may deal in morality and be personally 
wholly indifferent to it, except in so far as it is your stock in 
trade. The moral view of life means absolute action. The 
passions remain, but only as instruments, not as causes of 
action. The only cause acknowledged is the standard up 
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towhich one must act, the ideal towards which one 
must strive. There are—it cannot be denied by the mor- 
alist—certain processes of life which, although indispen- 
sable and necessary, are nevertheless incompatible with any 
fixed standard or ideal, but even. such processes are not to 
be left under the blind tutelage of the instincts of nature ; 
they must be put under a sort of police superintendence 
called prudence. In short, the man of esthetics sleeps till his 
passions awaken him, the man of morals rises when the busi- 
ness hour strikes. The question now which the book asks 
or which it compels the reader to ask, is this: Which of these 
two views of life shall I adopt? The esthetical or the moral? 
And the book is constructed so that, in putting this question, 
it compels the reader to answer: Neither the one nor the 
other. The esthetical view of life is demonstrated with an 
enthusiasm for the splendors of nature and with a lyrical 
power of expression which truly intoxicates the reader. The 
diabolical subtlety with which everything is brought to ad- 
minister to the selfishness of the individual makes the reader 
feel that if he had passion enough he would certainly have a 
right to devour the whole world. Yet, behind the brilliancy 
of all those splendors which nature spreads on the table and 
invites man to banquet on; amidst the rapturous rythms of 
this bacchanalian chant is heard a groan of agony, a cry of 
despair. I do not know where or how it is brought in, but 
it is there, and the deeper the reader drinks of this enchant- 
ing beverage, the more keenly he feels that at the bottom is 
nothing but death and despair ; and he will turn away from 
this part of the book with a kind of horror for what it de- 
scribes. The moral view of life is demonstrated with a 
charming humor and grace which by degrees leads the read- 
er up to a calm, dignified repose in which perfect manhood 
seems to enjoy perfect happiness. Yet, although I cannot 
point out the place or the manner, somewhere and somehow 
ridicule comes in and by degrees is heightened to contempt. 
Unhappily the moral standpoint has no one standard univers- 
ally acknowledged, but a hundred, varying with the climate, 
the age, the national characteristics ; no one ideal univers- 
ally revered, but a hundred, varying with the social circle, 
the domestic atmosphere, the individual disposition, ete. 
And just as it is possible for a shallow nature to live esthet- 
ically in selfish enjoyment of its miserable passions, without 
ever piercing through to the despair and emptiness over 
which it walks, so it is possible for a mediocre nature to live 
up to the standard of its neighborhood and realize the ideal 
of the family dining-room without ever becoming aware of 
the ridiculousness of its self-complacency. But he who can- 
not content himself with the relatively all-right, but has a 
craving for the absolutely true, feels it impossible to settle 
down on a merely moral standpoint, and as he has turned 
away from the First Part of the book with horror, he now 
turns away from the Second Part with disgust. What views 
of life, then, shall I adopt? Soren Kierkegaard’s answer is 
clear, though he gave it in his own manner. The same day 
he published “ Whether—Or ?” under a pseudonym, he pub- 
lished “ Three Christian Sermons” under his name. There 
was the answer. 

Thus he proceeded. In a series of pseudonymous writings 
he took up the different views of life which have governed or 
still govern the life of man, analyzed them to the very core 
and showed that they were as untenable in their consequences 
as they were unsafe in their foundations. By this means he 
drove his readers to a point where it suddenly flashed upon 
them that Christianity is the only truth which human life 
contains. But at this point he could not stop. In the com- 
munity in which he lived, he found several remnants of the 
old Lutheran orthodoxy, a large stock of modern rationalism, 
a noisy and arrogant enthusiasm for the latest theological 
fashion, the speculative theology, a circle of very energetic 
and highly-gifted revivalists, ete. Which of these different 
conceptions of Christianity was the true one? Or, if they 
were all wrong, what then was true Christianity? On this 
latter question he concentrated his whole force and gave ina 
new series of writings a demonstration of the fundamental 
ideas of Christianity ; and this definition of what true Chns- 
tianity is—for Soren Kierkegaard defined ; he did not preach 
—forms the centre of his whole authorship. It is sublime but 
utterly austere. It is strange, but there is throughout the 
whole course of reasoning not one fissure large enough to 
putinapin. It rises before the reader like a house made 


out of a single piece of molten steel; one has to go and 
live in it such as it is, or to let it alone. 

The form in which Soren Kierkegaard developed his views 
of Christianity is generally that of criticism, and the means 
by which this criticism reaches its results is generally the 
psychological analysis. His pseudonymous writings are full 
of the most acute observations of the human intellect, its il- 
lusions, its affectations, its lies ; and his purely religious books 
form together one vast representation of the psychology of 
faith, He analyzed the various fallacies by which man 
misses the true faith, that faith which can move mountains, 
and contents himself with the shadow of faith, that faith 
which only puts his conscience to sleep ; and by these analy- 
ses he undermined and exploded the various theological sys- 
tems he found installed around him. Only seldom and not 
always with success did he attempt to give a direct and posi- 
tive exposition of his own ideas ; he seems to have been en- 
tirely unfit for the pulpit. But in spite of this peculiar charac- 
ter of his works, it is not difficult to lay bare the fundamental 
ideas, metaphysical and moral, on which his philosophy rests. 

When the discrepancy between modern science and the 
theology of Lutheran orthodoxy became apparent, there 
arose a new school of theologians, the rationalistic, whose 
object was to reconcile religion with science, Christianity 
with the human understanding. The method was at first 
simply that of interpretation. The supernaturalism of the 
Bible was interpreted, explained, modified, until it became 
conformable with the requirements of the human under- 
standing. Thus when the Bible tells us that the angels ate 
with Abraham, the rationalists explained that they did not 
really eat but dissolved the food into its first elements and 
made it disappear. Singularly enough people went into 
raptures over such explanations. Nobody laughed; only a 
few felt offended. Very soon, however, it became evident 
that the real stumbling-block was not the angels’ eating with 
Abraham but their very existence, and here no interpretation 
would serve. The method of interpretation had to be aban- 
doned for a method of cutting off. All which could not be 
explained into harmony with the human understanding had 
to be explained away as myths and legends; and these last 
chapters of the history of the rationalistic school have since 
then been written by Dr. Strauss and Ernest Renan. But 
long before any such consequences were actually reached, 
pious souls began to shrink from what they felt would be the 
inevitable result of the method; and in the second decade of 
this century a new school of theologians was formed—the 
speculative. Its object was the same as that of the ration- 
alistic school, the reconciliation of science and religion, of 
the human understanding and Christianity, but its method 
was different. Experience had shown that one of the two 
parties to be reconciled, the supernaturalism of Christianity 
could not be touched without risking the most fatal conse- 
quences, but could not the other? It was impossible to 
lower Christianity to the level of the human understanding, 
but was it also impossible to raise the human understanding 
to the height of the supernatural? People had tried to 
make Christianity reasonable and they had failed. Why not 
try to make the human understanding super-reasoning ? 
Kant had discovered a new faculty in the human mind which 
he called Vernunft. Psychologically, the difference between 
this new faculty and the old well-known one called Verstand,* 
was never defined, but in metaphysics the distinction was 
much used, the Vernunft being described as our faculty for 
ideas. The speculative theologians now found that by dis- 
tilling the ideas of Christianity out of the real Christianity, 
and the ideas of science out of the real science, it would be 
possible for the Vernunft to work out a reconciliation between 
the ideas; and indeed the actual task proved so easy that the 
theologians themselves became almost alarmed at their own 
success. But although speculative theology has dreamt some 
very beautiful dreams, its abode was, nevertheless, only a 
realm of shadows, a:Hades in which the idea of Achilles 
mourned the dead Achilles. The hard reality of human ex- 
istence it never reached, and it gave birth to a superficiality 
and affectation which were even more offensive than the 
coarseness and flatness of the rationalistic school. 


* In the German language Verstand referred originally to the subject, Vernun/t to the 
object. Verstund is the f iculty with which the subject understands that. which in the 
object is vernunf ig, iis Vernunft. In the English language there exists a similar relation 
between the terms nderstanding and reason, which cxn be proved by many common and 
thoroughly idiomatic phrases. It was Coleridge who transierred the confusion from 
German to English literature. 
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Soren Kierkegaard protested against both these schools. 
He denied altogether the possibility of a reconciliation be- 
tween Christianity and the human understanding. His ar- 
gument is verysimple. Historically Christianity is a miracle; 
. logically it is a paradox. Christianity is not above human 
understanding but against it. The Christian dogma based 
as it always is on a miracle, does not perplex our understand- 
ing, it offends it. For what is a miracle? <A fact against the 
laws of nature. And what is human understanding? The 
consciousness of these same laws. Therefore the human 
understanding can do nothing with the miracle but take 
offense at it. An analysis of any Christian dogma makes 
this evident. Christianity claims that Christ was God. If 


this claim is true, the fact is a miracle, and we have only to } 


think ‘of God under one of his attributes, that for instance of 
omnipresence, and of Christ in one of the actual situations 
of his life, the crucifixion, for instance, in order to see that 
the miracle is a paradox. The omnipresent God crucified on 
Golgotha is an idea as impossible for the human understand- 
ing to grapple with as it is for a painter to paint the Nix 
with that cap on his head which makes him invisible. The 
rationalists explained away the paradox by cutting off the 
miracle. They made the miracle a myth or a legend, and 
they spoke of the divinity of Christ in the same sense as we 
speak of the divine Plato or the divine Shakspeare. The 
speculative theologians acknowledged that the miracle was 
the true foundation of Christianity, but they could not or 
would not acknowledge that a miracle is a paradox. In the 
stead of God under one of his concrete attributes they placed 
the divine idea in its naked abstraction, and in the stead of 
Christ in one of the actual situations of his life, they placed 
the idea of the incarnation in its mystical symbolism. Thus 
the paradox disappeared from the dogma of the unity of 
God and man in Christ. In opposition to the rationalistic 
school Soren Kierkegaard emphasized the miracle as the his- 
torical foundation of Christianity, and in opposition to the 
speculative school he demonstrated the miracle as a paradox, 
at which the human understanding must take offense or do 
as the night does when the morning comes and the darkness 
glides away, nobody knows whither, leaving behind it as its 
only trace that which becomes the greatest charm of the 
light, the shadows. T’o him the Christian dogma is an ab- 
surdity, a cross to the human understanding, an offense to 
the natural man, but for that very reason the only true object of 
that faith to which man must be burn anew and by which he is 
saved; and he gave numetous psychological analyses in order 
to show that he who pretends to grasp the Christian dogma 
with his understanding, and to hold it in his mind as a reas- 
onable thing, like the demonstrations of astronomy, is a fool 
or a knave. 

Of the Christian morality it has often been said that its 
keystone is the commandment handed down to us from 
Christ himself : “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and on this commandment Soren Kierkegaard wrote one of 
his best books. These words, however, sound very different 
when we hear them spoken in an elegant public hall by a 
talented minister presiding over a philanthropic committee 
of millionaires, and when we try to hear them as they were 
spoken by Christ in the streets and among a swarm of those 
who are wearied and heavy laden. When a veil of elegant 
oratory is lowered between the words and their literal mean- 
ing, and when a wall with elegant frescoing is raised between 
us and the neighbor who needs our love, we accept the com- 
mandment with enthusiasm, but when the veil is rent and 
the wall broken down, the commandment becomes a little 
painful. At least it became so in Soren Kierkegaard’s com- 
ments. He made every single word of the sentence the sub- 
ject of a special exposition, and the meaning he thus spelled 
together was somewhat surprising, especially to those who 
had heard the words many hundred times before without any 
suspicion of their severity. Is it not singular, he said, that 
Christianity should make that our first duty which we our- 
selves consider our greatest happiness? Love, whether to 
wife, parents, children, fatherland or friends, love in what- 
ever form, is always considered by him who loves as 
his greatest treasure, as something holy which he could 
never think of parting with, as the very heart of his 
life; and then Christianity says: “Thou shalt love,” as if 
every one was not most willing to do so. It must be 
that Christ used the word love in a different sense from ours. 


There must be a difference between the natural love which is 
a gift and the Christian love which is a duty. We love be- 
cause we cannot help loving ; love is something which comes 
to us, which is given us, and no exertion can ever make us 
love when we do not love. Nevertheless, the commandment 
reads ; “Thou shalt love,” as if it were possible for us to create 
love in our heart by an act of our will. But the difference be- 
comes apparent by reading the sentence toits end. All natural 
love involves a choice ; it depends upon’selection and is exclu- 
sive. Not that he who loves has consciously made the choice 
himself ; parents do not choose their children, nor children 
their parents. But eventhough it is nature which unconscious- 
ly has made the choice for us, the object chosen is thereby cnly 
the more intimately adapted to the demands of our individu- 


‘ality, and the choice itself only the more exclusive of all other 


objects of the kind. Our love is our greatest happiness, be- 
cause it is the most perfect revelation, the strongest asser- 
tion we can make of our own personality, and thus it is not 
altogether without reason that natural love has sometimes 
been called the greatest, though the most refined selfishness 
which human life contains, and that some philosophers* have 
designated all natural love as but a passing stage in our edu- 
cation. But from the love which Christianity demands all 
choice and selection are completely excluded, for the com- 
mandment says: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” that is, any 
one who happens to stand next to thee, and in order to show 
that all selfish satisfaction which love might yield is abso- 
lutely foreign to Christian love, the commandment adds: 
«Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Thatis, thou shalt 
make preference of none or nothing, neither parents nor chil- 
dren, neither wife nor friends, not even thy own hand or 
foot. But thus understood the commandment stands in di- 
rect opposition to human nature, as human nature is known 
to us through the civilization which it has developed, and this 
Christian moral is a practical paradox just as the Christian 
dogma is an intellectual paradox. The latter is a cross to 
our understanding, the former to our will. 

The impression which Soren Kierkegaard made on his 
countrymen by this radical delineation of Christianity was 
very singular. His books were much read at first, probably 
mostly on account of their brilliant style and the overwhelm- 
ing riches of striking and stirring details which they coa- 
tained. But by degrees the study of them became more 
serious. ‘They were, nevertheless, never reviewed and were 
very seldom spoken of. It seemed as if every one who had 
read them had got something to think of with which he 
wished to be alone. As we have already said, they contain 
very little metaphysical reasoning or abstract thinking. Gen- 
erally the author moves on through psychological analyses, 
and in this art he was a perfect master. He followed the 
intellect, tae imagination, the will, in their most minute oscil- 
lations and traced with unerring hand the most delicate men- 
tal movements. Hyven when he described the most violent 
revolutions—as for instance, the “leap” with which a man 
discards his own intellect and breaks bis own will in order to 
embrace the Christian paradox—he remained perfectly culm 
himself and knew how to find the proper word to paint the 
horror and confusion on the one side and on the other the 
divine light which surpasses all understanding. This pecu- 
liar character of his writings fascinated people, and once 
within his grasp his mental superiority was sure to holdthem 
fast. Some of his readers rose no doubt from the study of 
his works with the feeling that if this were true Christianity, 
they would have nothing further to do with it ; but the gen- 
eral impression was one of vague uneasiness. People seemed 
to feel that the whole atmosphere was filled with illusions, 
affectations and lies, but the remedy which was recommended 
to them seemed utterly impracticable, yea almost worse than 
the evil. Meanwhile everything remained quiet until 1854. 
The bishop of Sealand, the primate of the Danish Charch 
died, and in the funeral oration his successor represented 
him as “one link of the holy chain of witnesses which con- 
nects the times of the Apostles with our times.” After long 
hesitation Soren Kierkegaard protested in a short but pithy 
and terse article, published in the most prominent newspaper 
of Copenhagen. In this article it was evident that every 
word was weighed and measured, and it fell with fearful em- 


* The reader will remember Emerson’s words: ‘Thus are we putin training for a love 
which knows not sex, nor person, nor partiality, but which seeks virtue and wisdom 
everywhere to the end of increasing virtue and wisdom, 
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phasis, when he called the late bishop “a vain and sensuous 
man, a scandal to Christ.” The effect was, as might be ex- 
pected, a deluge of denunciations and execrations from the 
ministers of the established church. But Soren Kierkegaard 
took no notice of this kind of argument. He changed the 
point of attack from the bishop to the ministers, and from 
the ministers to the church institution. Hyven the young 
theological students and the professors of the University re- 
ceived one day such a shower of ridicule, that they found it 
expedient to keep out of the way for some time. As theline 
of attack was widened his articles, which at first appeared in 
the papers, grew into small pamphlets published sometimes 
twice a day, sometimes once a week. Meanwhile the public 
at large looked on with amazement, but not without proper 
appreciation of the situation. On the one side the sharp ring 
of the sword, striking rapidly blow after blow; on the 
other a violent but vague noise of blows in the air. The 
contrast was too striking to be missed. A low murmur be- 
gan to rise from the country ; scandals which had taken 
place in some churches were publicly heard of ; the air be- 
came filled with suspense. Then Kierkegaard suddenly 
died and deep silence fell upon him and his works for nearly 
twenty years. Ciemens Perersen. 


LITERATURE. 


Trois Conrerences Av Cimgqur pv’ Hiver. April 15, 22 and 
29,1877. Par Hyacinthe Loyson, Pretre. 

These three addresses, delivered as the title informs us, in 
a large secular building, and, as one concludes from reading 
them, before immense audiences, give the answer of Broad 
Church Catholicism to three of the pressing problems of the 
modern age, “ Respect for the Truth,” “ Reform in the Fami- 
ly,” and “The Moral Crisis.” They are candid, earnest, full, 
eloquent of course. The orator avows himself a Catholic, 
loyal “to the traditional dogma and rite as defined by the 
Councils truly ecumenical, common to the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches ; and to a priesthood of apostolical origin, rep- 
resenting the continuity of the Church through the periods 
of history, and serving as guardian of the unity and perpe- 
tuity of the faith.” He takes the position that these “vener- 
able and necessary forms” are brought into contact with 
“modern science and liberty,” and have nothing to fear from 
them ; that they are penetrated more and more with a spirit 
of “ evangelical spiritualism,” and may serve as the ground 
work of a powerful reformation “at once conservative and 
progressive, as hostile to rationalism as to mysticism.” He 
declares that the Christ he preaches to-day is the same that 
he preached in Notre Dame, “not a mere mortal, not a pro- 
phet, not even a demi-god, but the. Logos, the Eternal Rea- 
son personally manifested in the actual man named Jesus.” 
In these addresses therefore, we have the answer which the 
most liberal Catholicism has to give to three of the most ur- 
gent questions of the hour. It may be interesting to hear 
what they are. 

In dealing with the first subject, “Respect for the Truth,” 
the speaker distinctly declares that by truth he means “ Chris- 
tian” truth, and by morality “Christian” morality. “ What,” 
he asks, “is this morality whereof I am to speak? Is it in- 
dependent morality? I respect and honor its sincere advo- 
cates, but I share in no degree their principles or their 
methods. For me morality has its root in the absolute, per- 
sonal, and living, in God, and in its complete form it has a 
name of its own ; it is Christian morality.” This definition 
being laid down, we are prepared for what follows. . The ad- 
versary of truth is error, falsehood, the lying spirit described 
in the New Testament, the spirit of doubt and denial, in 
whatever manner conveyed, whether in deeds, words or 
thoughts, whether voluntary or involuntary, responsible or 


irresponsible. In a word, the “Broad Church” Catholicism 
assumes a devil, a “father of lies,” and ascribes to his agency 
the anti-Christian tendencies of the world, as represented by 
the press, public opinion, democracy, and the revolutionary 
movements in society. Hyacinthe Loygon does not speak of 
these things in the coarse language of the older school; he 


is courteous ; he seems to discriminate; he has the air of 


making allowances and concessions ; but in reality his posi- 
tion is that of the orthodox. He quotes approvingly the say- 


ing of La Bruyere, “Man is born mendacious,” and he as- 


cribes to the Church the power to quicken the germs of 


truthfulness in him. The discourse is practical, not specula- 
tive or doctrinal ; but it is easy to see, from the descriptions 


of life and society what the doctrinal basis is. 

In the second discourse, “The Reform of the Family,” the 
speaker’s limitations are still more apparent. The subject is 
one of vital importance. It touches the heart of the evils in 


modern society. The mischief is seen and noted. The dan- 


ger to the organization of society from loose domestic mor- 
als is exposed frankly and firmly, though with remarkable 
skill and delicacy. “We are led to expect some rational sug- 
gestion that will awaken the interest at least of thoughtful 
minds. But no such suggestion comes. The New Catholi- 
cism can offer nothing better than a restoration of the au- 
thority of the Church in the family. “The remedy, mes- 
sieurs! I know what itis; I present it to you. Rebuild 
the domestic altar ; resume your priestly functions ; dare to 
believe, to teach, to pray, to collect about you your wives and 
children. Young men, sober men, husbands, fathers, in- 
augurate a Christianity so firm, so tender, go religious, that 
it will draw and hold your wives and children !—a Christi- 
anity so enlightened, so manful, and progressive that you can 
stay in it yourselves, can believe it and live on it with them !” 
And this is the answer which an earnest man makes to one 
of the hardest problems of the age! To cure a mortal dis- 
ease, use a prescription which never healed, and which the 
sufferer has utterly lost faith in! ! 

The address on the “ Moral Crisis ” opens with the honest 
confession that the moral crisis is “the struggle between re- 
ligious morality and morality which is purely human; in 
other words, between Christian and independent morality.” 
It is unnecessary to enlarge on this statement. We have 
only to bear in mind that “independent” morality is but an- 
other name for scientific or rational morality, and that 
“Christian” morality is the traditional morality of the 
Church, and it at once becomes clear that the New Catholi- 
cism is in no respect better than the Old as an agent of in- 
tellectual and social progress. The contents of the address 
may be surmised. The three points taken up and discussed 
from the Catholic view are—l. The elimination, by science, 
of Christian morality, and the disuse of religion itself; 
2. The proposed separation of Church and State ; 3. The 
subjugation of religious consciences to the State. The 
last point is barely touched, the orator deeming it unworthy 
of discussion. On the other points the priest is directly at 
issue with all “rational” thinkers, and with the most deeply 
earnest reformers of the generation. 

We mention these discourses at such length because there 
are many good and intelligent people who think that the 
New Catholicism has a remedy to offer for what are usually 
called the “ills” of modern society. We assure such that 
in our judgment it has none. 0. B. EF. 


As A bashful stranger passed down the aisle of an Indiana church 
last Sunday, a good old lady mistook him for the pusher of the 
contribution box, and dropped a nickel into his hat. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Oe 


THE OcroBeR St. NricHonAs has a pleasant flavor of autumn in 
the selection of ‘‘ Autumn Poetry” so carefully made by Lucy Lar- 
com after the fashion of her selections for ‘‘Spring and Summer.” 
«A Century Ago” is quite well done, if it were not so utterly ab- 
surd to suppose it possible that under the circumstances described 
the body of the young volunteer would be left lying where he fell. 
Grant this and the rest follows. The English game of ‘‘ Hare and 
Hounds” is cleverly described—a game that is worth encouraging 
among our country boys. ‘‘The Little Girl who Grew Smaller” is 
apparently the grandchild of ‘* Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
and is absurd enough, but will doubtless please the little folks. 
«The Revenge of the Young Hippopotamus” is rather heavy fun, 
by Park Benjamin. Prof. Proctor’s Starry Series is completed in 
this number with ‘‘The Stars in October, November and Decem- 
ber,” and Trowbridge also completes his boy’s story, ‘‘His own 
Master.” Donald G. Mitchell has a brief sketch of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre and Mdme. Cottin under the title ‘‘ Two French Story 
Tellers,” and the largest name of the number is that of Mr. Long- 
fellow, who contributes a short poem on Haroun al Raschid. 


SORIBNER FOR OOCTOBER.—The autumn winds having made them- 
selves felt (we mean no reprehensible pun), Clarence Cook very ap- 
propriately comes to the front in a long article with the alliterative 
title «‘Togas and Toggery.” The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are of varied merit, and though interesting are not generally up to 
the level of Scribner's best. ‘‘ How New York is Fed,” by Wm. H. 
Rideing, is a popular article of a kind which appeals directly to 
every man’s stomach. The poems of the number are generally 
prompted by the season as the names imply, ‘‘An Autumn Song,” 
**Clematis,” ‘‘ Ripe Corn,” ‘‘ Woodbines in October,” ‘A Vintage 
Song.” ‘*Nicholas Minturn” reaches a conclusion, and will be 

‘treated of in a separate notice. ‘‘A Yankee Tar and His Friends” 
contains some acceptable gossip about well-known foreign artists 
and literary men anent their correspondence with the late Captain 
Morgan. On page 766 appears a capital fac-simile of a note of J. 
M. W. Gurner. A brief sketch of Boyeson by F. E. Heath, is ac- 
companied by a portrait after a crayon by Wyatt Eaton. An ex- 
Member of Congress rehearses the now familiar story of ‘‘ Experi- 
ence in Post Office Appointments,” an experience probably familiar 
to every member of the National Legislature, and which, alas! 
some do not appear as yet to have had enough of. 
* June Chantry,” by James T. McKay, if finished, leaves the reader 
in the middle of nowhere in particular, but the story shows some 
power. The article of the number, however, is undoubtedly that of 
Mr. George 8. Merriam on Christianity and Free Thought. Mr. 
Merriam is a self-restrained and careful writer, and this contribu- 
tion of his will command thoughtful consideration from many who 
do not ordinarily give much attention to what is meant by Free 
Thought and Free Thinker. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BOOKS. 
From J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Humanity. A Series of Sermons by Thomas Starr King. Edited, with 

a Memoir, by Edwin P. Whipple. $2. 

From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

MopzRn PuiLtosopny. From Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann, 

Bowen, A.M. Crown, 8yo. $2.50. 

From Macmillan & Co. 

WomAnKIND. By Charlotte M. Yonge. $1.75. 


By Francis 


Miss M. FREDRIKA PERRY, of the firm of lady-lawyers, Perry 
& Martin, of Chicago, is about to enter the lecture field. The pur- 
port of her lecture is the relation which woman sustains to great 
national emergencies like that of the strikes and riots of last sum- 
mer. In these days of agitated controversy on the rights of labor, 
the duties of capital and similar topies, it is worthy of note that 
women should engage in these discussions and thereby demonstrate 
their increasing interest in the larger affairs of life. Miss Perry is 
a young woman of uncommon ability and strength of character; 
she is not only an able professionalist, but a clear thinker and 
close student on subjects unconnected with her profession. Asa 
speaker she has received high enconiums for brilliancy and power. 
Of accomplished tastes and pleasing presence she is certain to pro- 
duce a most favorable impression wherever she goes. We com- 
mend her to our leeture-loying friends and predict for her a marked 
success. F, 


A story entitled 


HEARTH AND HOME. 


WHAT WOULD YOU THINK? 


ie 
IF an inspired master-hand should trace, 

And earye, all patiently and with skilful care, 
The perfect features of a perfect face, 

Until it stood before him, passing fair; 
And, when completed, he should flercely take 

His hammer, and with unremorseful blow, 
Into confused and formless atoms break 

The shapely image we admired so, 

What would you think, my friends ? 


We 
And if an artist on his canvas drew 
A picture which the critics joined to say 
Was true to nature—from the sky of blue 
To the small grass-blade growing by the way; 
And, then, in frantic mood, his brush should fling 
Upon the painting, blurring from the sight 
All of the beauty that had made a thing 
Of purest rapture and of chaste delight, 
What would you think, my friends ? 


In, 

And if a man should think a lofty thought, 

That would become a blessing to mankind, 
And into rhythm the idea wrought, 

In language from all foreign dross refined, 
And then should hold it to the candle-light, 

While the white parchment into blue smoke curled, 
Till naught was left us of a song that might 

Have sung itself forever ’round the world, 

What would you think, my friends ? 


Iv. 
And if a builder reared a temple, white, 
Superb and beautiful, with dome and tower, 
And shrines that blazed with many a jewel bright, 
And pillars twined with many a twinkling flower; 
And then himself should take a torch, and fire 
The structure he had made with pain and cost, 
And while the flames were wrapping base and spire, 
Should look with calmness on the marvel lost, 
What would you think, my friends ? 


v. 
Then, if a God of mercy and of love 
In His own image should a man create, 
Furnished with life from altar-flames Above, 
And yet the helpless toy of trifling Fate ; 
Suppose this man, all virtuous and strong, 
And loving, in a frenzied moment fell, 
And that his Maker for this only wrong, 
Should damn him to the very depths of Hell, 
What would you think, my friends ? 


YI. 
The statue, and the picture and the verse, 
The temple, too, you all would mourn; and then 
Creators and destroyers you would curse 
As the most foolish or the worst of men. 
And yet the orthodox have dared to say 
That God is of that crew; that he will fashion 
A host of human beings from the clay, 
But to condemn them in an hour of passion! 
WHAT DO YOU THINK, MY FRIENDS ? 
Wii H. Hernan in Southern States. 


THE WEARIEST SOOL. 


Frav Herpensure, the pastor’s widow, was teaching six 
little girls to make lace. It would have warmed your heart, 
though it was but a little leaden heart, could you have stood 
in the wide house-place and seen those six childish heads 
bending over the oblong lace cushions, and those six pair of 
dimpled hands twirling the gossamer threads around the 
pins. And if you could have looked into their bright eyes 
you would have said, “ How lovely innocent eyes are! They 
are like a mountain spring or the summer sky. How beau- 
tiful it is to be young and unused to the world!” 
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“When I grow up,” said a little one with linty locks, “Til 
beat Hansei Gunter for setting his dog on my geese.” 

“When I grow up,” said a tall one with honey-colored 
braids, V’ll spite Maria Handel for saying my eyes are grey 
as her flannel frock. Il never forget that, never.” 

“When I grow up,” said one with funny freckles across 
her nose, “I’ll do something dreadful to Brasig Meyre for 
breaking my doll, and if I can’t do anything to hurt him, I'll 
never forgive him.” 

Now it was only necessary to look into Frau Heidenburg’s 
face to know that she was wise and kind. Grey hair waved 
about her delicately med forchead and soft faded cheeks, 
and her eyes were bright and brown, and she always looked 
as if*she was thinking of something beautiful and good. 

“Children,” said she, interrupting the little ones, “lay 
aside your work for a little while ; I want to tell you a story 
T heard long ago in the days of my youth, and which your 
talk has brought into my mind,” 

When the six pair of busy hands lay folded in the six little 
laps, and it was so still in the room the ticking of the clock 
sounded almost as loud as the beating of the drum does at 
a fair, Frau Heidenberg began : 

“There is a beautiful angel who stands night and day be- 
fore the gate of Paradise to welcome the souls as they ascend 
from earth. He is never absent from his post for a moment ; 
for oh, how forlorn it would be for a poor soul who had just 
left all that he had known and loved, to enter even the city 
of our Lord and not be welcomed ! 

“One day a spirit of the air who had long watched the 
endless procession of the dead floating toward Heaven, came 
and stood before the angel of the gate, and veiling his dark, 
sad face with his great wings, he said : 

“Qh, angel and minister of love, long have I watched the 
souls who enter here. I have seen resignation, peace and 
radiant joy on many faces, but sometimes I have seen an- 
other look which tells of weariness. Tell me, are men weary 
even here ?” 

«No weariness is here,’ the angel said. ‘Ambition, sel- 
fishness and pride are heavy burdens, and when carried till 
their owner lies down within the grave oft leave their shadow 
on the soul ; but those who wear the look unspeakable have 
borne the weariest burden man can bear, a bitter burden 
made up of the remembrance of slights and wounds and 
injuries.’ 

“ Beware, my little ones,” said Frau Heidenburg, “of be- 
ginning such a burden. Remember the look, or word, or 
act you think was meant to hurt you may have had another 
motive, and that he who stores such things within his mem- 
ory lays up a load that will make him one of the weariest 
souls that enter Heaven.” Eizapera Cuminas. 


THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE. 
[From a paper by Frederic Harrison in the Nineteenth Century.) 


Tue philosophy which treats man as man simply affirms 
that man loves, thinks, acts, not that the ganglia, or the si- 
nuses, or any organ of man, loves and thinks and acts. The 
thoughts, aspirations, and impulses, are not secretions, 
and the science which teaches us about secretions will not 
teach us much about them ; our thoughts, aspirations, and 
impulses, are faculties of a man. Now, as a man implies a 
body, so we say these also imply a body. And to talk to us 
about a bodiless being thinking and loving is simply to talk 
about the thoughts and feelings of nothing. 

This fundamental position each one determines according 


to the whole bias of his intellectual and moral nature. But 
on the positive, as on the theological method there is ample 
scope for the spiritual life, for moral responsibility, for the 
world beyond the grave, its hopes and its duties ; which re- 
main to us perfectly real without the unintelligible hypothe- 
sis. However much men cling to the hypothesis from old 
association, if they reflect, they will find that they do not use 
it to give them any actual knowledge about man’s spiritual 
life; that all their methodical reasoning about the moral 
world is exclusively based on the phenomena of this world, 
and not on the phenomena of any other world. And thus 
the absence of the hypothesis altogether does not make the 
serious difference which theologians suppose. 

To follow out this into particulars: Analysis of human 
nature shows us aman with great variety of faculties ; his 
moral powers are just as distinguishable as his intellectual 
powers ; and both are mentally separable from his physical 
powers. Moral and mental laws are reduced to something 
like system by moral and mental science, with or without the 
theological hypothesis. The most extreme form of material- 
ism does not dispute that moral and mental science is for log- 
ical purposes something more than physical science. So the 
most extreme form of spiritualism gets its mental and mora] 
science by observation and argument from phenomena ; it 
does not, or it does not any longer, build such science by ab- 
stract deduction from any proposition as to an immaterial 
entity. There have been, in ages past, attempts to do this, 
Plato, for instance, attempted to found, not only his menta] 
and moral philosophy, but his general philosophy of the uni- 
verse, by deduction from a mere hypothesis.. He imagined 
immaterial entities, the ideas, of things inorganic, as much 
as organic. But then Plato was consistent and had the 
courage of his opinions. If he imagined an idea, or soul, of 
a man, he imagined one also for a dog, for a tree, for a statue, 
for a chair. He thought that a statue and a chair were what 
they are, by virtue of an immaterial entity which gave them 


form. The hypothesis did not add much to the art of statu- 


ary, or to that of the carpenter ; nor, to do him justice, did 
Plato look for much practical result in these spheres. One 
form of the doctrine alone survives—that man is what he is 
by virtue of an immaterial entity temporarily indwelling in 
his body. But, although the hypothesis survives, it is in no 
sense any longer the basis of the science of human nature 
with any school. No school is now content to sit in its study 
and eyolve its knowledge of the moral qualities of man 
out of abstract deductions from the conception of an imma: 
terial entity. All, without exception, profess to get their 
knowledge of the moral qualities by observing the qualities 
which men actually do exhibit, or have exhibited. And those 
who are persuaded that man has, over and above his man’s 
nature, an immaterial entity, find themselves discussing the 
laws of thought and of character or a common ground with 
those who regard man as man—+. e., who regard man’s na- 
ture as capable of being referred to an homogenous system 
of law. Spiritualists and materialists, however much they 
may differ in their explanations of moral phenomena, describe 
their relations in the same language, the language of law, 
not of illuminism. 

Those, therefore, who dispense with a transcendental explan- 
ation are just as free as those who maintain it, to handle the 
spiritual and religious phenomena of human nature, treating 
them simply as phenomena. No one has ever suggested that 
the former philosophy is not quite as well entitled to analyze 
the intellectual faculties of man as the stoutest believer in 
the immaterial entity. It would raise a smile nowadays to 
hear it said that such a one must be incompetent to treat of 
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the canons of inductive reasoning, because he was unortho- 
dox as to the immortality of the soul. And if, notwith- 
standing this unorthodoxy, he is thought competent to in- 
vestigate the laws of thought, why not the moral laws, the 
sentiments, and the emotions? As a fact, every moral 
faculty of man is recognized by him just as much as by any 
transcendentalist. He does not limit himself, any more than 
the theologian does, to mere morality. He is fully alive to 
the spiritual emotions in all their depth, purity, and beauty. 
He recognizes in man the yearning for a power outside his 
individual self which he may venerate, a love for the author 
of his chief good, the need for sympathy with something 
greater than himself. All these are positive facts which rest 
on observation, quite apart from any explanation of the 
hypothetical cause of these tendencies in man. There, at 
any rate, the scientific observer finds them; and he is at lib- 
erty to give them quite as high a place in his scheme of 
human nature as the most complete theologian. He may 
possibly give them a far higher place, and bind them far 
more truly into the entire tissue of his whole view of life, be- 
cause they are built up for him on precisely the same ground 
’ of experience as all the rest of his knowledge, and have no 
element at all heterogeneous from the rest of life. With the 
language of spiritual emotion he is perfectly in unison. The 
spirit of devotion, of spiritual communion with an ever-pres- 
ent power, of sympathy and fellowship with the livine world, 
of awe and submission toward the material world, the sense 
of adoration, love, resignation, mystery, are at least as potent 
with the one system as with the other. He can share the 
religious emotion of every age, and can enter into the lan- 
guage of every truly religious heart. For myself, I believe 
that this is only done on a complete as well as a real basis in 
the religion of humanity, but we need not confine the pres- 
ent argument to that ground. I venture to believe that this 
spirit is truly shared by all, whatever their hypothesis about 
the human soul, who treat these highest emotions of man’s 
nature as facts of primary value, and who have any intelli- 
gible theory whereby these emotions can be aroused. 

All positive methods of treating man of a comprehensive 
kind adopt to the full all that has ever been said about the 
dignity of man’s moral and spiritual life, and treat these phe- 
nomena as distinct from the intellectual and the physical life. 
These methods also recognize the unity of consciousness, the 
facts of conscience, the sense of identity, and the longing for 
perpetuation of that identity. They decline to explain these 
phenomena by the popular hypotheses; but they neither 
deny their existence, nor lessen their importance. Man, they 
argue, has a complex existence, made up of the phenomena 
of his physical organs, of his intellectual powers, of his moral 
faculties, crowned and harmonized ultimately by his religious 
sympathies—love, gratitude, veneration, submission, toward 
the dominant force by which he finds himself surrounded. I 
use words which are not limited to a particular philosophy 
or religion—I do not now confine my language to the phil- 
osophy or religion of Comte—for this same conception of 
man is common to many philosophies, and many religions. 
It characterizes such systems as those of Spinoza or Shelley 
or Fichte as much as those of Confucius or Buddha. Ina 
word, the reality and the supremacy of the spiritual life have 
never been carried further than by men who haye departed 
most widely from the popular hypotheses of the immaterial 
entity. 

Many of these men, no doubt, have indulged in hypothe- 
ses of their own quite as arbitrary as those of theology. It 
is characteristic of the positive thought of our age that it 
stands upon a firmer basis. Though not confounding the 


moral facts with the physical, it will never lose sight of the 
correspondence and consensus between all sides of human 
life. Led by an enormous and complete array of evidences, 
it associates every fact of thought or of emotion with a fact 
of physiology, with molecular change in the body. Without 
pretending to explain the first by the second, it denies that 
the first can be explained without the second. But with this 
solid basis of reality to work on, it gives their place of su- 
premacy to the highest sensibilities of man, through the 
heights and depths of the spiritual life. 

Nothing is more idle than a discussion about words. But 
when some deny the use of the word “soul” to those who 
mean by it this consensus, and not any immaterial entity, we 
may remind them that our use of the word agrees with its 
etymology and its history. It is the mode in which itis used 
in the Bible, the well-spring of our true English speech. It 
may, indeed, be contended that there is no instance in the 
Bible in which soul does not mean an immaterial entity, the 
idea not having been familiar to any of the writers, with the 
doubtful exception of St. Paul. But without entering on 
Biblical philology, it may be said that for one passage in the 
Bible in which the word “soul” can be forced to bear the 
meaning of immaterial entity, there are ten texts in which it 
cannot possibly refer to anything but breath, life, moral 
sense, or spiritual emotion. When the Psalmist says, “De- 
liver my soul from death,” “ Heal my soul, for I have sinned,” 
“My soul is cast down within me,” “ Return unto my rest, 0 
my soul,” he means by-“ soul” what we mean—the conscious 
unity of our being culminating in its religious emotions; and 
until we find some English word that better expresses this 
idea, we shall continue to use the phraseology of David. 

It is not merely that we are denied the language of re- 
ligion, but we sometimes find attempts to exclude us from 
the thing. There are some who say that worship, spiritual 
life, and that exaltation of the sentiments which we call de- 
votion, have no possible meaning unless applied to the spec- 
ial theology of the particular speaker. A little attention to 
history, a single reflection on religion as a whole, suffice to 
show the hollowness of this assumption. If deyotion mean 
the surrender of self to an adored Power, there has been de- 
votion in creeds with many gods, with one Ged, with no 
gods ; if spiritual life mean the cultivation of this temper to- 
ward moral purification, there was spiritual lifelong before 
the notion of an immaterial entity inside the human being 
was excogitated ; and as to worship, men have worshipped, 
with intense and overwhelming passion, all kinds of objects, 
organic and inorganic, material and spiritual, abstract ideas 
as well as visible forces. It is implied that Confucius, and 
the countless millions who have followed him, had no idea of 
religion, as it is certain that they had none of theology ; that 
Buddha and the Buddhists were incapable of spiritual emo- 
tion; that the Fire-worshippers and the Sun-worshippers 
never practiced worship ; that the pantheists and the hu- 
manists, from Marcus Aurelius to Fichte, had the springs of 
spiritual life dried up in them for want of an Old or New 
Testament? Ifthis is intended, one can only wonder at the 
power of a self-complacent conformity to close men’s eyes to 
the native dignity of man. Religion, and its elements in 
emotion—attachment, veneration, love—are as old exactly as 
human nature. They moved the first men and the first 
women. They have found a huudred objects to in- 
spire them, and have bowed to a great variety of powers. 
They were in full force long before theology was, and before 
the rise of Christianity ; and it would be strange indeed if 
they should cease with the decline of either. It is not the 
emotional elements of religion which fail us. For these, 
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with the growing goodness of mankind, are gaining in pur- | pleading before a jury which, in the first place, is under no com- 
ity and strength. Rather, it is the intellectual elements of | pulsion to decide, and which, if it is to decide, must change its life 
religion which are conspicuously at fault. We need to-day, and make new habits, which it does not like to do. There is no 

t the faculty of worship (that is ever fresh in the heart) hee gaa ed con et ee eee caplet ee eats ang 
a y te I ; ’ | go home until it has decided. No wonder our jury trembles a little 
but a clearer vision of the power we should worship. Nay, when it has a character init like Felix, who was judge and jury alike 
it is not we who are borrowing the privileges of theology : 


to St. Paul, and who shuts up the court and says: ‘‘Go thy way for 
- rather it is theology which seeks to appropriate to itself the | this time. When I have a convenient season I will call for thee.” 
most universal privilege of man. 


The result of all this is, in the congregation you have human na- 
ture as it appears in its largest contemplation. Personal peculiar- 
ities disappear, and you have man as man before you. Itis more 
easy to know one man than to know many. And in the crowd the 
minister sees every man, not any one in particular. There aresome 
preachers who are ineffectivé through the incapacity of this larger 
sight of humanity which a congregation ought to inspire. There 
are Some preachers who seem to know men, but are not able to be 
touched by men in the least degree. They are not ready to bring 
before people these motives to higher human action which are the 
springs of many. virtues of many kinds. Such men may have the 
qualities to be spiritual advisers; but it isnot easy to see how they 
can be powerful preachers. I think it is necessary for a man to 
preach sometimes to a congregation that he does not know—to keep 
the truth of the preacher such as it ought to be. He who preaches 
continually to the same people, knowing them minutely, is apt to 
make his preaching minute. I think there are few inspirations, few 
tonics for a minister’s life better than for him to go and preach to a 
congregation in which he does not know a single face. And as he 
stands up and looks across them, before he begins his sermon, it is 
like looking the race in the face. All the nobleness of his race 
comes up before him. It is the feeling that the traveller has when 
he has passed through a great town whose name he did not know. 
There were men, and houses and churches, post-office and buildings 
of every kind; but none of them are individualized to him by any 
personal interest of his own in them. It is human life in general, 
Often the impulse of the human life which we know in particular 
is lost, from the very fact that we know it so well. But this must 
be occasional. A constant travelling through unknown towns 
would no doubt weaken, if not destroy, our sense of humanity al- 
together. It is good fora man that his knowledge of a congrega- 
tion should he primarily and principally the knowledge of his own 
congregation. It is remarkable how many of the great preachers 
of the world are inseparably associated with the places where their 
work was done—where, perhaps, all their life was lived. In many 
instances their place has passed into their name, as if it were part 
of them; their associations have become historic; and we think of 
the man with the place, and of the place with the man. Every- 
where a man must have his place.—Ruy. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


BRIEF SELECTIONS. 


I Do not like to attend a communion service, unless I can be sure 
that he who leads it will lead me to faith and joy. I could hold sucha 
service at any hour of any day, if it were purely spiritual, but if any 
attempt be made to present that symbol, it must be consistent. The 
poet-heart demands that the imagination shall be aided in its attempt 
to reconceive that hour in the upper chamber by gathering shadows, 
close contact, and tender low-spoken words. Twelve people were 
present then ;—only twelve, for the true communion did not begin till 
one guilty soul had stolen out of that Holy of Holies. Perhaps twelve 
persons are as large a number as ever ought to try to realize it. It | 
seems to me that we should come nearer to what Jesus intended, if we 
kept this anniversary sitting about our own tables, with those of our 
own household. How sacredly I have often kept it at the bedside of 
the dying! Itshould not be publicly celebrated so often as to lose 
veri-similitude, or to become indifferent to him who offers the symbols. 
To ‘ eat unworthily,” whatsoever else it may mean, surely means first, 
to take the symbols, upon which Jesus gazed with sadness and love, 
without the power to uplift either one’s self or one’s friends, Few men 
whom I have known haye such a power so steadily present as to be 
able to administer the ‘* Last Supper,” once a month. Theodore Par- 
ker could have done it, and would, if he had not lived ata time when 
he considered it necessary to protest against the superstitious awe 
with which the rite was then regarded. The time will come, I think, 
when we shall keep it, as we do our dead mother’s birthday, or her 
‘Golden Wedding.” Out of the ‘‘heart” of that hour are the “issues” 
of our life, deny it though we may.—C. H. Daun. 


“QUID, SI MUNDUS EVOLVATUR ?” 
Is THDRE no Pilot’s hand that guides 
Yon gallant ship to thread her way 
From Thames or Hudson to Cathay, 
Though tossed the seeming sport of winds and tides ? 


Doth hazard shape the spiral course 
Of Cosmos? Even if it seem bent 
By many a “‘ trivial incident ?” 
The Hand that steers laid all the springs of Force! 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN EARL WILLIAMS. 


[From an Address at his funeral, by Henry W. Bellows, D. D.) 


Lo! from the damask loom of France 
Swiftly evolves the flowery weit ; 
Deem you no hand of artist deft 
Prepared the warp, or come those hues by chance? 


No threads symmetric meet our view 
Where crossed and blending powers, like fame, 
Shoot thwart this vast vibrating frame, 
But yet they weave the pattern Wisdom drew! 


A full, a useful, a happy life has ended. Three-score and ten 
years and more have rounded out a nature at once richly endowed, 
favored with opportunities singularly ample and various, and im- 
proved with labors, diligent, wisely applied and crowned with suc- 
cess. After earning and deserving fortune, and then fully enjoying 
it, using it for the comfort of his family, the aid of the needy, and 
the promotion of public interests, our departed brother has cast off 
his worn out garment of flesh and disappeared from our eyes. I 
will not say he has gone to his rest, for he had found his rest long 
before he laid off his mortality, in his love of God and duty. Iwill 
not say he is dead, for it is not he but his body only that isdead. I 
will not say that he has gone to a happier world, for it would re- 
proach the blessedness he enjoyed in this. He was attached to life 
in this world, for he had made and proved it a world of happiness 
by using and not abusing it. He had not waited to go to heaven 
but had brought heayen down to earth by living for heavenly ob- 
jects and upon principles that will not need to be changed with mere 
change of place, * ad - s = i! md 

Mr. Williams began his business life as a clerk in a bank in New- 
port, of which by fidelity he became cashier. He was transferred 
to a larger bank in the same position at New Bedford. His talents 
and probity caused him to be needed at Boston, and as cashier of 
the City Bank there he worked out a new method of dealing with 
country banks which became famous. His abilities and repute made 


The minstrel’s strain may swell or bend 
To chances of his mood or lyre, 
But if’tis kindled with true fire, 
A theme of purpose thrills from end to end! 


We may not scan like mortal’s lay 
The mighty metres that rehearse 
The Epos of the Universe, 

But yet the Great Poietes makes alway! 


Our grandsires sang in pious lauds, 
“God moves in a mysterious way ;” 
Yea, wondrous far beyond what they 
Conceived! Is it too wondrous to be God’s? 


—Marcvus Paunus VENErUvs in Spectator. 


A PREACHER’S DEALING WITH HIS PEOPLE.—It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that a minister, in order to be effective, should deal with 
people both in their masses as a preacher, and in their individuals 
as apastor. I haye often heard the minister pleading to his people 
compared to the lawyer pleading to the jury. You argue week after 
week ; and men will not allow that Christianity -is true—certainly 
will not allow that they need a Christian life, We are like lawyers 
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him the most eminent candidate for the offices he afterwards filled 
in the Metropolitan Bank of which for so many years he was the 
life and head. 

The qualities of scrupulous respect for others’ money and others’ 
interests, of spotless integrity, of a watchfulness which is not that 
of an eye-servant, the application of the best powers of the mind, 
the best hour of the day, the nicest sense of responsibility, to the 
affairs of a great institution like this, continued for a long term of 
years, is probably alike the highest and most difficult form of 
Christian virtue which in his life and position he had an opportunity 
of displaying. Toa weak, a selfish, a grasping, a merely adroit 
man, @ man who loved the applause of man, but feared not the eye 
of God, I can conceive such a place to be full of baits and opportu- 
nities of wrong and selfishness not likely to be known to the out- 
side world. That he escaped either suspicion or temptation and 
bore himself with scrupulous honor through a long course as a 
banker and financier, I hold to be his crowning honor in these days 
of weak-kneed integrity and failing honesty in officers and directors 
of monied institutions. : 

In his relations with his friends, relatives and acquaintances, 
few men with so impulsive, brusque and incisive a nature have ever 
displayed more affection, fldelity and helpfulness. He has been 
loved, trusted, honored by more men and women, and for longer 
periods, than almost any one I could name. Not that he escaped 
reproaches and misunderstandings and offences against others’ feel- 
ings. He was too positive, outspoken and impetuous in his convic- 
tions and feelings for that. Not that he did not sometimes wound 
and temporarily alienate, but his faults were those of an earnest, 
generous, upright soul, and his heart neither kept malice nor held 
in memory its own passing imitations. 

In his home, and among those entitled to his warmest affections, 
who more beloved and honored, who more gentle, tender and de- 
voted ? Here lay his happiness, and few have been so blest in the 
delights and comforts of domestic confidence and care. And what 
a truly prineely yet unostentatious hospitality he practised, how 
open his house and heart, how numerous his guests, how consider- 
ate and persistent his care for their pleasure, how genial the happi- 
ness he diffused with his welcome and his smile, his delightful chat 
and his earnest debate ! 

And all this came from the essential elevation, the sound virtue 
and vital piety of his heart. He was religious from the core and 
to the outermost circle of his being. He had made himself here in 
the isolation of his residence a sort of centre for the few worship- 
pers about him of a simple faith like his own, who on the Lord’s 
day, for years, gathered here and made this ‘‘a church in his 
house,” where he officiated by asort of natural ordination as leader 
and minister, with what reverence, tenderness and apt selection 
of the best sermons and prayers some of you know. I think his 
example in this respect one worthy of all imitation, and that his 
use of his Sundays was one of the most beautiful and sacred illus- 
trations of the essential purity, faith and piety that characterized 
his life. 


OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THOMAS J. MUMFORD. | 


A PERSONAL TESTIMONY. 


To the Editor of The Inquirer: 

Youspeak of Mr. Mumford as ‘‘ frequently ungenerous and unjust 
in his editorial treatment of those from whom he differed,” and I un- 
derstand the honest and intelligent sense of your words. But he never 
meant to be so, and therefore wasnot so, however wanting in absolute 
equity or charity his, like all our opinions, might occasionally be. In 
the sword-play of the Register with the Indea, which my friend Froth- 
ingham brings to judgment, it were hard to tell where, in any in- 
tellectual or moral respect, the advantage lay; with the radical as- 
sailant of Christianity or the conservative on guard and ever ready 
with a keen answering thrust. It was a drawngame of strength, if 
not an equal contest of wit, and there was the same integrity of aim. 
This I say, not as an advocate of Mr. Mumford’s theology or eccle- 
siasticism, but as rather a warm dissenter from his characteristic 
views, especially on the lively questions of religious freedom and 
moral purity in the chureh, under recent and wrathful debate. 
Doubtless he had a denominational and Christian policy in these 
matters; yet a policy, while in spiritual things never truthful, may 
be quite sincere, and the religious like the political editor rarely 


escapes being a lawyer and special pleader for a side, which Chief 
Justice Shaw told me every member of the legal profession liable 
to be retained in a cause must and ought to be. Having never in my 
life been competent to a policy, and being only impolitic in all 
things, I would, however, not denounce shrewd plans to compass 
righteous ends, if no injurious or deceitful means be used; and 
never was a more candid and tenderly loving soul than that of our 
sometimes adroitly managing brother, so suddenly and painfully 
unclothed! On the moot points referred to, Mr. Mumford did not 
run the lines straight to my eye. Yet my love for him was only 
fanned ; it never blew out by our oppositions, because he was faith- 
ful, and, with whatever diverse architecture, on the same rock of 
character, and according to the same ground-plan of duty with his 
dear friend and Free Religious neighbor, intended to build. As they 
left their premises it was by different ways. One was a cautious 
explorer, the other an adventurous pioneer; but in certain ethical 
directions both I think were slow, last term as that might scem to 
apply to the supposed rash and romantic Index, however it fit the 
staid and sober Register. But a new vareer, to be opened bya fresh 
hand, is before our old representative sheet. It is going to strike 
the tent it had pitched, and to follow whatever road science or in- 
spiration may light up. What a competition of splendor and liberty 
and all nobility you may expect, and have to show more clearly than 
ever your reason to be! Meantime take my hearty congratulation 
that, of our Unitarian weeklies, you are first in the field of unre- 
stricted thought, in a race we shall all of us be put to our mettle on 
before the race is concluded and the prize won. 
C, A. BARTOL, 


JOTTINGS. 


REV. WM. H, CHANNING intends to spend the coming winter in 
America. 


A CONFERENCE of Michigan Unitarian Churches will be held in 
Jackson early in October. 


Rey. R. LAtRD COLLIER returned from Europe last Saturday. 
Mr. Collier is in excellent health. 


Rey. Rus R. SHrIppen will preach at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
September 30th, and at Ithaca, N. Y., October 7th. 


Rey. R. P. STEBBINS proposes to close his work at Ithaca the lat- 
ter part of thismonth. Afterthat the pulpit will be filled tempo- 
rarily by various preachers. 


Rey. C. H. Brigsam is taking a long vacation from his work at 
Ann Arbor for rest and recuperation. During his absence the pul- 
pit is being supplied by different preachers. 

Rey. WM. J. Luoyp, of last year’s class of Harvard Divinity 
School, has accepted a call from the First Unitarian Society of New 
Orleans. Mr. Lloyd takes with him a young Southern wife to his 
new field of labor. 


Mr. J. H. RooKWEuL, of Iowa, until recently a preacher among 
the Methodists, has applied to be received into Unitarian fellows 
ship. The Iowa Unitarian Association has appointed a meeting of 
welcome and invited the churches of Iowa and Western Illinois to 
assemble for that purpose at Keokuk, on Tuesday, Oct. 2. 


THE Worcester County Conference of Unitarian Churches, held on 
Tuesday of last week, was a very enjoyable occasion. Rey. M. J. 
Savage preached the opening sermon, taking as his subject ‘Ideal 
Unitarianism.” Rev. N. P. Gilman also read a sermon on ‘‘ The 
Unitarian Ideal of Personal Character.”’ It was, indeed, an ideal 
occasion. 

THE Unitarian Society at Hartford, Conn., has yoted unanimously 
to continue services in the State House indefinitely and proceed to 
hear candidates at once. Rev. M. J. Schermerhorn, formerly of 
Buffalo, has been supplying the pulpit for the last few months, and 
great regret is expressed that the state of his health will not permit 
him to continue his services. 

Rev. J. R. EFFINGER, Unitarian State Missionary for Iowa, 
writes under date of September 11th: ‘‘Things are getting on very 
well here. I have formed a circuit of four appointments, Des 
Moines, Atlantic, Marshalltown and Ottumwa. I have organized 
three Unitarian churches, one at Marshalltown, one at Des Moines 
and one at Atlantic. Each is inthe hands of a good board of 
trustees, composed mostly of leading citizens and men who give 
charactertothe movement. On the fifth Sunday of this month I 
am engaged to hold a three days’ meeting at Richland. As the 
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winter approaches I shall open some other points between Sun- 
days.” 


Rev. Mr. PARDEE has been preaching recently at Strawberry 
Point and the interest there is such that they are about to ergan- 
ize and call a permanent pastor. Mr. Pardee writes that he has 
plans for a regular winter campaign in Iowa, which he purposes to 
conduct in light marching order and live off the country. Towa is 

> ready for the new gospel, and if it can be preached wisely, patient- 
ly and with energy there will be a grand harvest. But our friends 
there as everywhere, West and East, need to be careful not to burn 
over more ground than they can cultivate. Any serious attempt 
which fails disheartens all who are interested, throws the good 
cause backward and gives occasion to those who love to say, ‘“‘I 
told you so.” 

WHEN we feel like complaining of the slow growth of our own 
churches it is sometimes a crumb of comfort to take notice that 
some of our neighbors flourish but feebly. At the fortieth annual 
meeting of the Illinois Episcopal Convention, held recently in Chi- 
cago, Bishop McLaren reported, according to the Tribune, that 
the number of communicants in 1866 was 3,442, and in 1876, 3,448, 
an inerease of six in ten years or three-fifths of a communicant per 
year. Is it any wonder that the Bishop declares that the church 
growth in Illinois is so great as to necessitate the division of the 
State into two dioceses and the consequent support of two Episco- 
pal establishments. 


In some of our Liberal missionary meetings complaints may be 
heard from some who expect-the kingdom of God to come with ob- 
servation at the small results of our operations in Western fields, 
and sometimes there is imputation that the soil is very poor or the 
husbandmen lack wisdom or diligence. But we are not the only 
people who have small returns for our outlay. The great Ameri- 
can Board has a report from its Zulu Mission that with 22 stations, 
13 churches, 24 missionaries and assistants and 18 teachers, there 
have been in the year 18 additions and 12 excommunications, leay- 
ing an increase of 6. The number of deaths is not mentioned. 


Pror. Swine speaks of the tyranny of fashion in this wise: ‘ It 
is one of the painful scenes of the day to see industry struggling 
against the despotism of almost resistless fashion. Good men are 
leaping to their toil as soldiers hurl themselves against a parapet, 
driven not by the natural and reasonable wants of society, but by 
temporary dreams of the heart. Fashion slaughters its subjects 
like a Dahomey king. * * * A wicked philosophy can ransack 
a house and empty it as quickly as a regiment of Turks. One 
would rather be beggared by a fashion than by a dishonest man, 
but the beggary in each case is the same fact, it is painfully 
complete.” 


Tus Autumnal Session of the Fraternity of Illinois Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies will be held at Geneseo, Illinois, October 23-25, 
1877. The Unitarian Society of Geneseo will give cordial hospitali- 
ty to all who will attend the Conference. All Societies and individ- 
uals who sympathize with Liberal Thought and Religious Progress 
in Illinois and States adjoining are cordially invited and urged to 
attend. A full programme of the exercises will soon be sent out. 
We hope all who receive this notice will take special interest in 
making it known to their Societies and to all persons of the Liberal 
faith in their vicinity. All who accept this invitation are requested 
to send their names to the Secretary, Rev. M. J. Miller, Geneseo, 
as soon as convenient. Persons who wish further information or 


copies of the programme will be answered on applying to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary. R. H. Fev, Esq., Prest., Bloomington, Ill. 
Rev. M. J. MruuEr, Sec’y., Geneseo, Ill. 


CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The Channing Conference meets at New- 
port Oct. 3d and 4th. In accordance with the wish of many it will 
be a Basket Conference. Newport friends will furnish hall, tables, 
and table furniture, also hot tea and coffee for the collation, and will 
convey baskets to the hall on the arrival of boat and train Oct. 4th. 
For convenience please have all baskets plainly marked. A very 
hearty invitation is extended, and it ishoped that a large delega- 
tion will bepresent. Entertainment will be cheerfully given to those 
who desire it over the night of Oct. 3d, and all such are particularly 
requested to send their names to Rey. J. C. Kimball or Wm. O. 
Green, Esq., a few days previous to the meeting. Oct. 3d, 74 P. M., 
preaching by Rey. F. Israel, of Salem. Oct. 4th, 11} a. M., Essay 
by Rey. C. A. Staples. To be followed by discussion—subject, 
‘*Our duty to our own Household of Faith.” The usual arrange- 
ment for return tickets has been made. 

ALFRED MANCHESTER, Secretary. 


On Monday evening, October 8th, a Ministers’ Institute will open 
at Springfield, Mass., at 7:30 P.m., in the Unitarian Church. Those 
ministers who report their intention tobe present before October 
1st to Rev. Mr. Mayo of Springfield, will be provided with accom- 
modations through the generous hospitality of the Unitarian citi- 
zens of that beautiful town. Laymen who attend are expected to 
take care of themselves. The meeting will be open, as the meet- 
ings of scientific associations are, to all who choose to attend, but 
it is designed specially for its members, who are exclusively min- 
isters. 

As far as we are able to learn, the exercises will be as follows, 
subject to later changes and a different order, but doubtless sub- 
stantially thus: 

Monday evening, October 8th, at 7:30—an opening Sermon by 
Rev. W. H. Channing. 

Tuesday, 10 A. m.—A Concio ad Clerwm, by Rev. Dr. Bellows; 
at 12 m., ‘‘The Metaphysic of Theism,” by Rey. Dr. Hedge; at 3 
Pp. M., ‘‘ The Relation of Personal Character to Success in the Min- 
istry,” by Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody; at 7:30 P. M., a sermon from 
Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Wednesday, 9:30 A.m.—‘‘The Messiah and the Christ in History,”’ 
by Rey. J. H. Allen; 11:30 A. m., ‘‘St. Paul and the Developments 
of the Early Church,” by Rey. E. H. Hall ; 4P.m., a lecture by 
Rey. M. J. Savage; 7:30 P. M., a meeting of the Institute in refer- 
ence to its own affairs. 

Thursday, 9:30 a.m.—‘‘ The Law of Revelation,” by Rev. W. R. 
Alger; 11:30 4. m., ‘*The Old Testament,” by Rev. S. R. Calthrop; 
4p.M., ‘‘The Origin, Progress and Consequences of the Doctrine of 
Evolution,” by Prof. J. W. Draper; 8 P.M., a reception by the 
Springfield Unitarian Society. 

Friday, 9:30 A. M.—Lecture by Rev. Dr. Hill; 11:30 a.m., by re- 
quest Dr. Bellows will repeat his address, mainly ‘‘ On Preaching,” 
lately given before the Alumni of the Divinity School at Cambridge. 
The afternoon is-reserved for the closing business of the Institute. 
7:30 P.M., a Sermon by Rev. Chas. G. Ames. 

Time for the discussion of the lectures is provided for in the plan 
of the meetings; it will be in part arranged for by openings from 
invited speakers, and in part free to all under rules to be consid- 
ered by the Institute when it meets. 


‘The Newbury Street School) }[ ARVARD 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
A tew Home Pupils received to be under the immediate 
eare of Miss LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
For Circulars and full Information, address 


REV. HENRY C. BADGER, 
Bos lon. 


TIONS FOR WOMEN. 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE. 


For information regarding the Examinations in 1878, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 59 East 25th St., New York. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown's great prescription for Epilepsy havin 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases without a failure, h 
has made up his mind to make the ingredients known to 
all sufferers free of charge Address Dr. O. Petes BRowN 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


EX AMIN A- 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837, 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


Madame Foy’s 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


INCREASES IN POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR, 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail 
ers. Beware of imitations and 
fringements. 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 

‘oY 


\ aban 


Millet. 


MON 
New Haven, Conn. 


READY AT LAST! 


lar. Address, 


‘({olden’ or ‘German’ Millet. 


Produces THREE to FOUR TONS of HAY, and FIFTY 
to EIGHTY BUSHELS SEED per acre. 
Different trom and SUPERIOR to all other kinds of 


SEED, FRESH and GENUINE, 


is furnished by this market onty. Send Stamp for circu 
T. H, JONES & CO., 


Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tier, 102 E, 2d St., Cincinnats. 


STAINED GLASS 


And Interior Art Designing and Painting for Churches and 
Mansions in all branches by Arthur Fitzpatrick, Artist, 
(Page of A. Welby Pugin), who reccived the Diploma ot 

,ondon, 1871, and was awarded the Medal and Diploma 
of Philadelphia, 1876, tor the best stained glass. 


A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 


Nashyille, Tenn. 
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Published every Thursday, from the middle of 
September to the middle of July, at 47 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 

To be in season for insertion the same week, 
communications intended for publication must be 
forwarded in time to reach this office not later than 
Tuesday morning. No attention paid to anonymous 
communications. We require the name and ad- 
dress of every writer, not necessarily for publica- 
tron, but as guarantees of good faith. 


Communications relating to the editorial depart- 
ment of the paper should be addressed, ‘‘ Editor 
of the Inquirer, 47 Lafayette Place, New York 
City ;” all others to “‘ Publisher,” same address. 

No person is authorized to collect money or make 
contracts for the Inquirer who cannot show writ- 
ten authority from the Publisher. 

The Inquirer of course is not responsible for any 
opinion expressed by its advertisers. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

Three Wollars per year,in advance. Clergymen, 
Two Doliars per year. Postage, Twenty Cents 
per year, in advance. Rem es should be made by 
Draft on New York, or by Registered Letter or Post-Office 


Money Order on ‘Station D,”’ payable to PusLisHeR Or 
THE INQUIRER. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Without choice of position, Six cents per agate! Scale 
ilne per week; outside page aud pages next read-| of 


A 4 Agate 
ing matter, ten cents per line. 


| Lines 
Special Notices twenty cents per line. 


Discount on Four or more insertions will be given 
at similar rates to all parties. 


Copy for Thursday’s paper received until Tuesda y 
afternoon. . 


Advertisements must be acceptable in every 
respect, 


THE INQUIRER, 


47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Special Notices. 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
MISS SABRA WRIGHT. 
Send for Circular. 


References: 
Rey. Dr. Bellows, D.D. 


BEST BOOKS 


—FOR— 


Singing Schools. 


Cyrus OCleveiand, Esq. 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION 
BOOK. 


By A. N. Johnson. Just out. Contains the system of 
this celebrated teacher, »o minute’y and plainly described 
thatitis the easiest and best Manual for feachers and 
Leaders; and is also a most Ce useful and thor- 
ough book for all Music Classes and mventions; with 
the plainest of plain instructions, and 26) pages of the best 
music, graded from the easiest to the most anfficult, and 
continually referred to. The book also best answers that 
perplexing question, “How to have good singing in Con- 
gregations.”’ $1.38; or $12.00 per doz. 


THE ENCORE. 


By L. 0. Emerson. This fine hook has already been 
used by thousands, who have had but one opinion as to its 
admirable collection of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartets, 
Trios, Duets, Songs, &c., for practice. It is a capital Glee 
Book as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instruc- 
tive Course. 75 cts.; or $7.50 per doz. 


PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. 


By W. O. Perkins. This, like the ‘‘ Encore,” is an excel 
lent Glee Book as wellas Singing School Book, and will 
be a fine book for Conventions and for easy practise in 
Choirs and Societies. Good instructive course, and the 
best of music. 75cts.; or $6.75 per ooz. 


All teachers and convention holders are invited to insure 
their success this season by using one of these books. For 
sale everywhere. Copies sent post free by mail, for re- 
tail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, 
New York, 


J. E, DITSON & CO, 
Successors to Lee & Walker, 
Philadelphia. 


HOW A RD 
[N SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK.—OFFICE NO 66 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital $500,000.—Chartered 1825. 


This Company insures property against loss or Damage 
yr :ud the risks of Inland Navigation and Transpor- 
ation, ou the most favorable terms. 


SAWL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


DIRNCTORS : 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, HEWLETT SCUDDER, 
THOMAS W. GALE, CHARLES H, CLAYTON, 
JOHN A. SWIFT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, GEORGE W. TALBOT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, FREDERICK STURGES, 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, JOHN J. WHITE, 
CHARLES MALI, R, LENOX BELKNAP, 
HENRY I, BARBEY, JAMES ©. CARTER 
WILLIAM H. WISNER, EDMUND PENFOLD, 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND. 


CHARLES A. HULL, Secretary. 
RICHARD W. CLARK, Asst. Sec’y. 


LAMAR 
[ NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Broadway, cor. John Street. 


Capital, - - $200,000. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1877. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. . . . $10,414 77 
U. 8. Bonds, market value. . . . 300,282 50 
Loans on Call, Good Stouks Collateral. .13,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on Brick Dwell- 
56,400 00 


Baits Ge iG ore oe OnE AOC Che 
Bills Receivablefor Inland Prem’s . . 2,465 94 
8,830 43 


Premiums in eourse of collection, . 
New York Bank Stocks market value . 19,725 00 
$411,268 64 


$10,100 00 


Losses unadjusted estimated at 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R, FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Sece’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 69, 


or 


NEW YORK, 


has pee $6,500,000 Death Claims ; 
has paid $4,560,000 return premiums to Policy-holders; has 
a surplus of more than $1,600,000 over Lia- | 
pilities ; and a ratio of $120 Assets for every $1u0 Liabili 
ties, by New York Standard of Valuation. 
It gives the best Insurance on the best lives atthe mos 
favorable rates. 


EXAMINE THE Ee RATES OF THIS COM 


HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 


President. Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


H.Y. WEMPLE 
H. B. STOKES 


$12002= 


¢ Benet PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


2 i Assistant Secretaries 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers, No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ: 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home S8t., Cincinnati, O. 


in the known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, 


WANTED. Si 100 ith. 
MEN Tate nntoe ores oY EARLY 
DEALERS. OS EDDLNG. | CONTRACT 
U. 8. TEA IMPORTING CO., 165 West Fourth Street, C1xcrnatt, OHIO. 
ayear, Agents wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness strictly legitimate.Particulars free 
Address J. WORTH & Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
$5 to $2 per day athome. Samples worjh $5 tree. 
x 0 Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
AGENTS double heir money selling ‘Dr. 
Chase’s Improved ($2.00) Receipt 
Book.” Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 
Beautiful Assorted of Repp, Transparent, Damask, & 


50 Tinted Cards, with name, l5c. J. C. McLean, 45 
Buckingham Street, Boston, Mass, 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and outfit $5 
free. H, HALLETT & CO,, Portland, Maine, 


JAMES BERRY, 
SEXTON OF ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, 


(Rey. H. W. Bellows, D,D., Minister,) 


RESIDENCE, 259 FOURTH AVENUE. 
All branches of Undertaking attended to promptly, 
Charges moderate, 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School 


FOR BOYS, in Plymouth, Mass. Next (Eleventh) Schoo 


year will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, 


For restoring Gray Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing 
which is at once 
agreeable, 
healthy, and ef- 
fectual for pre- 
serving the 
hair. Faded or 
gray hatr is soon 
restored to its 

QR! original color, 
with the gloss and freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, falling hair 
checked, and baldness often, though 
not always, cured by its use. Noth- 
ing can restore the hair where the 
follicles are destroyed, or the glands 
atrophied and decayed. But such as 
remain can be saved for usefulness 
by this application. Instead of foul- 
ing the hair with a pasty sediment, it 
will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
occasional use will prevent the hair 
from turning gray or falling off, and 
consequently prevent baldness. Free 
from those deleterious substances 
which make some preparations dan- 
gerous, and injurious to the hair, the 
Vigor can only benefit but not harm 
it. If wanted merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING, 


nothing else can be found so desir- 
able. Containing neither oil nor 
dye, it does not soil white cambric, 
and yet lasts long on the hair, giving 
it a rich, glossy lustre and a grateful 
perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


(2 a day at home. Agents wanted. 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, 


MeSHANE BELL FOURDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES 

ACADEMIES, &c. Price List and Circulars sent free, 
HENRY McSHANE & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Outfit and 
Maine’ 


BH 2 B77 8 Unk ies Sih 


THOMAS BROXHOLM, Jr., 


PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTER, 


No. 189 Era@HTH STREET, New YORK. 
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HOM 
Insurance Co. of New York, 
Office No. 135 Broadway. 
Forty-seventh Semi-Annual Statement, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
January, 1877 


Cash Capital . 4 A - $3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance . 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 

Dividends . , 5 5 243,402 24 
Net Surplus r ; 4 . 1,002,783 90 


Total Assets - - - $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


DARHUIN BANE Sranainesp catusoatiae tas seco ieesiaees 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, BEING FIRST 

LIEN ON REAL ESTATE WORTH $4,394,000 2,011,4°3 00 
UNITED STATES STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) 2\517,625 00 


$342 311 22 


BANK STOCKS (MARKET VALUE)............. 286,602 50 
STATE AND CITY BONDS (MARKET VALUE) — 185,433 00 
LOANS ONSTOUCKS, PAYABLE ON DEMAND 
(MARKET VALUE OF SECURITIES, $700,379) 519,681 35 
INTEREST DUE ON Ist JANUARY, 1877 72,997 65 
BALANCE IN HAND OF AGENTS....... 4 5 153,416 65 
READS LAGE ee vise calivb camera Serene pues 6,800 19 
PREMIUMS DUE AND UNCOLLECTED ON . 
POLICIES ISSUED AT THIS OFFICE.......... 8,330 26 
Total - - - - $6,104,650 32 
LIABILITIES, 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OUTSTANDING ON Ist 
JANUARY, 1877 $212,027 24 
DIVIDENDS ION PATD fo. cca ccnckite ese eae ieee 1,375 00 


Total, - - - - $243,402 24 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


[{PWARD A. SPRING, 


Succesor to D, SPRING, 
Fire Insurance Broker, 


PARK BANK BUILDING, 
214 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insurance transferred and carefully attended to. 


Refers by permission to Messrs; 


8S. G. GOULD....., Prest. American Insurance Co.,Newark 


GEO. T. HOPE.... ‘ Continental ye Pe N.Y. 
LEONARD KIRBY “ Globe ite Ga Ly 
JAS. M. HALSTED, “ American Fire ‘t 6 Es 
I. R. St. JOHN......“* Lamar ee We * 


A. FOSTER HIGGINS, U.S. Lloyds, - . 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Prest. Metropolitan Bank, i) 
JOSEPH M.COOPER, “ Chatham a * 
WM PATERSON: ccoceceen eee cacce Mayor of Perth Amboy 
WILSON G. HUNT, PETER COOPER, 
CYRUS W. FIELD, WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
HOMER MORGAN. 


PHENIX 
[ NSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
January 1st, 1877. 


Capital 09-406, + seeetseeeeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus... 10.0 sapeishpe . 1,792,902 92 


GLOSS ASSOLS.........neees +1002, 792,902 9 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broap- 
way, Cor. Dry St., New York. 


The benefits to be derived by the pablic from Insur- 
ance against loss by fireare so great and numeroas, 
when compared with its trifling cost, as to render it an 
imperative duty on every one to avail themseives of the 
protection afforded by the Purenrx Insvranck Company 
against the destructive ravages of Firk,which in a few 
moments may lay waste the fruits of a whole life of 
in tustry. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 


PHILANDER SHAW, Vice President. 
WILLIAM R&. CROWELL, Secretary. 


A T LANTIC 
\{UTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 51 WALL ST. 
ORGANIZED 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable 
in England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies 
are more than 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, and 
are divided annually, upon the Premiums terminated dur- 
ing the year, Certificates for which are issued, bearing in 
terest until redeemed. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 

J. H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


()VIN GTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 
Fine China, Glass, Clocks, 
Bronzes, etc., etc. 


Just Received Invoices of 


COPENHAGEN VASES, 
LIMOGES FATENCE VASES, 
AND DOULTON WARE. 


fjbuc ATION ww ENGLAND. 


P. VANCESMITH. M. A., (Lond. Univ.), receives pupils, 
and prepares them for University and other examinations. 


Invalids desirous of enjoying the advantages ot the cli- 
mate ot St. Leonards, without neglecting their education, 
meet with every care. Reference permitted to vrof. Dr. 
Martineau. 


For terms, etc., write to P. Vancesmith, Anderida 
House, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


A National Standard. 


3000 Engiayings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
10,900 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries, 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. IN- 
VALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 


AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 


Published by G. & C,. MERERIAM, Springfield 
Mass. 


-WARMLY INDORSED BY 


Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whit- 
tier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, Horace Maun, more than 
FIFTY College Presidents, and the best American and Eu- 
nO ee Scholars. * 
ontains ONE FIFTH more matter than any other, the 

smaller type giving much more on a page. 

Contains SOOO illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 

lig LOOK AT the three pictures of a SH1P, on page 1751, 
—these alone illusirate the anGADIDG: of more than ioo 
pnatGe ae terms far better than they can be defined in 
words. 

More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the 
Public Schools of the United States. 

Recommended by State Superintendents of Schools in 
30 different States 

Has about 10,0 
other Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, and is sever- 
al years later than any other large Dictionary. 

he sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is 20 times as greatas 

the sale of any other series of Dictionaries, 

““ August 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is Webster’s Unabridged.” 

Is it notrightly claimed that Wxnsrtrr is 


The National Standard. 


A 


OO words and meanings not in 


Fall Importations 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION, AT 


RETAIL. 


FRENCH, GERMAN AND ENGLISH 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS AND COLORS. 
THE HANDSOMEST 4ND BEST SELECTED STOCK 
EVER OPENED IN THE CITY. 


SHAWLS, 


BEAUTIFUL AND EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS. 
INDIA OAMEL’S HAIR FROM $55. 
VALLEY CASHMERE FROM $195, 
STRIPED INDIA FROM $15. 
BEING FIFTY PER CENT. LESS THAN LAST YEAK 
PRICES. 
ALSO, 

VELVET REVERSIBLE, PERSIAN, HIMALAYAN, AND 
BERLIN SHAWLS OF VERY BEAUTIFUL STYLE AND 
FINISH. 

PARIS AND PAISLEY BROCHE SHAWLS, SCOTCH, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LONG AND SQUARE WOOL 
SHAWLS, IN ALL DESIRABLE PATTERNS AND COL 
ORS, AND AT VERY ACCEPTABLE PRICES. 


MANTLES, CLOAKS AND WRAPS 


OF PARIS AND BERLIN MAKE, IN MATELASSE AND 
OTHER CLOTHS. 
A SELECTION OF RARE EXOELLENCE. 
ALSO, 
A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK 
OF 


Matelasse and Woolen Cloakings 


FOR SALE BY THE YARD, IN ALL LENGTHS, 
OR WHCIH WE WILL MAKE UP TO ORDER FROM 
PARIS DESIGNS, 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
IN GREAT VARIETY IN 
Silk, Wool, and Cotton. 


LADIES’ HOSIERY IN THE NEW STYLES OF BRACE- 
LET PATTERN, VANDYKE POINTS, NEW FRENCH 
PLAIDS LAFAYETTE AND MACDONALD, THE SLIPPER 
STOCKING, (COINS PATTERN,) MEPHISTOPHILES, 
AND THE ALPINE AND JASPER MIXTURES, WITH 
OTHER ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES IN THIS NECES- 
SARILY BEAUTIFUL PORTIONS OF A LADY’S WARD- 
ROBE, 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS, 


BOWS, NECKTIES, AND OTHER ARTICLES OF THE 
SAME CLASS IN ENDLESS VARIETY AND 
THOROUGH ASSORTMENT, 


TRIMMINGS 


AND SMALL WARES, BUTTONS, SEWINGS, &c., &c., IN 
ALL COLORS TO MATCH GOODS. 


HOUSE - FURNISHING 


AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS. WINDOW SHADES, AND 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 
EMBRACING EVERY ARTICLE USED IN FITTING UP 
AND FURNISHING DWELLINGS AND HOTELS. 

OUR FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS, STRANGERS VIS- 

ITING THE CITY, AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY, 

ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO CALL AND EXAMINE 

OUR STOCK, AND THE VERY REASONABLE PRICES 

AT WHICH IT IS OFFERED. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS, AND CATALOGUES OF LADIES’, 
MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY, ORDERS FOR GOODS OF 
» EVERY DESCRIPTION CAREFULLY FILL- 

ED WITHOUT CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND FORWARDED TO 
ANY DESTINATION. 


| Lord & Taylor, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST. 
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